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Principles  and  Foundation  of  Sir  Bi^ert  Filmer,  and  his 
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an  EflTay  concerning  the  true  Original,  Extent,  and  End 
of  Civil  Government. 
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T  O    T  H  E 

READER* 

HOU  haB  here  a  Compkat  CoUe^m  of 
the  fever al  ff^orks  of  Mr,  JohnLocke, 
which  *were  fuhlijh'd  in  his  Ufe-time, 
either  "with  or  without  his  Name  to  them. 
And  that  thou  mayB  be  ^Jfttr'd  that  the  Latter  are 
truly  his  J I  think  it  proper  to  tranfcribe  the  following 
Claufe  out  oj  his  la  ft  fViU  and  Tefiament :  "  IVhereas 
**  the  Reverend  Dr,  Hudfon,  Library-Keeper  <ij  the 
^  Bodleian  Library  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford^ 
"  writ  to  mefome  time^uce,  dejiring  of  me ^  for  the 
"  faid  Library^  the  Books  whereof  I  was  the^^hot ; 
"  /  did  J  in  return  to  the  honour  done  me  thereiny  pre- 
^  fentto  the  faid  Library  AUtJ^  Books  that  "were. 
"  fubtiJhU  under  my  Name ;  which  tho^  acceptedwith 
"  honour ahk  mention  of  me^  yet  were  not  under  flood 
"  to  anfwer  the  RetjfteH  made  me,  it  beingjuppos^d 
"  that  there  were  other  Treatifes  whereof  I  was  the 
*'  Author,  which  have  been  publiflod  without  my 
"  Name  to  them.  In  compliance  therefore  with  what 
"-  was  dejtr'd  in  the  utmoB  Extent  of  it,  and  in  ac- 
*^  knowledgment  of  the  Honour  done  me,  in  thinking 
my  Writings  worthy  to  be  placed  among  the  Works 
of  the  Learned  inthat  AuguB  RepoJitory;Ido  here- 
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To  the  READER. 

^^  h  fi^^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^'-'^  PuhUck  Library  of 
**  the  Vniverjity  of  Oxford,  thefe  foUofwing 
"  Books  \  that  is  to  Jay:  Three  Letters  concern-. 
"  ing  Toleration:  Two  Treatifes  of  Government, 
^^  (whereof  Mr,  Churchill  has  publijh^d  fever al 
"  Editions,  hut  aU  very  incorreB)  The  Reafbnable- 
"  nefs  of  Chriftianity,  as  deliver'd  in  the  Scrip 
"  tures.  A  Vindication  of  the  Reafbnablenefi  of 
"  Chriftianity  from  Mr:  Edwards^  RefledHohs : 
"  And,  A  Second  Vindication  of  the  Reafonable- 
"  nefs  of  Chriftianity.  Thefe  are  aU  the.  Books^ 
"  whereof  I  am  the  Author ,  which  have  been  pub- 
"  UJhed  without  my  Name  to  themJ^ 

Tothefe  Books  publijh^d  by  Mr.  hocKEtnhis 
Life-time,  are  added  thefe  foUowing,  which  have 
been  printedfince  his  Death,  Vtu  His  Paraphrafe 
on  St»  VauTs  Epiftles  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
Romans,  and  Ephefians :  To  which  isperfipc'd.  Art 
EiTay  for  the  Underftanding  of  St  Pauh  Epi- 
ftles, by  confultirig  St.  Taul  himfelf  His  Pofthu- 
mous  Works :  and  Some  familiar  Letters  between 
him  and  his  Friends. 

As  to  this  Edition  of  all  his  Works  together,  1 
have  this  to  advertije  the  Reader,  That  moB  of  them 
are  printed  from  Copies  corrected  and  enlarged  under 
Mr,  Lock  eV  own  Hand ;  and  in  particular.  That 
the  Two  Treatifes  of  Government  were  never  tiU 
WfisD  pMifidfrom  a  Copy  corre^edby  himfelf 
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CONCERNING 

Human   Underftanding. 


In  Four  BOOKS. 


E  C  C  L  E  s.  XI.  5. 

As  thou  knoxveft  not  what  is  the  Wajf  of  the  Spirity  rior  how  the 
Bones  do  grow  in  the  Womb  of  her  that  is  with  Child :  Even 
fo  thou  knowefi  not  the  Works  of  Cody  who  maketh  all  things. 


§luam  be  Hum  eftvelle  confiteri  f  otitis  nefcire  quod  nefcias,  quam 
tfia  effutientem  naufeare^  atque  iff  urn  Jibi  aifflicere  I  Qc  dc 
Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i. 
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To  die  R^gb  Honowabk       i     . 

T  H  d  M  A  s 

Earl  of  Pemhrde  and  Mdmgomerj, 

Baron  Herhert  of  Cardiff,  Lord  jSoj/i  of  itenddy 
Par,  Fit&hugh,  Marmon,  St.  Shitty  and 
Shurland ;  Lord-Prefident  of  his  Majefty's 
moft  Honourable  Privy-Council,  and  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  fPlU^,  and  of 
South-Wales, 


Uy 


^p^i 

1 

Lord, 

HIS  Trcacife,  wliich  i&  grbwri/  up  tinder' 
your  Lordfhip*s  Eye,  and  has  vcntar'd  into 
the  World  by  your  Order,  docs  now,  by  a 
natural  kind  or  Right,  come  to>  your  Lord^ 
ihip  for  that  Prote&on,  which  you  feveral- 


Years  fince  promised  iti  *Tis  not  that  I  think  any  Name, 
how  great  foever,  fct  at  the  beginning  of  a  Book,  will  be 
able  to  cover  the  Faults  ate  to  be  found  in  iti  Things  in* 
Print  muft  ftand  and  fall  by  their  own  Worth,  or  the  Rca^ 
der*s  Fancy.  But  there  being  nothing  more  to  be  dcfit^d 
for  Truth,  than  a  fair  unprejudiced  Hearings  no  body  is 
more  likely  to  procure  me  that,  than  your  Loidlhipj  who 
are  allow  a  to  have  got  Co  intimate  an  Ac^iaincance  with 
her,  in  her  more  retir'd  Recedes.  Your  Lordihip  is  known' 
to  have  fo  far  advanced  your  Speculations  in  the  mod  ab-' 
ftradt  and  general  Knowledg  of  Things,  be^roqdthe  ordi- 
nary Reach,  or  common  Methods,  that  yoixr  Allowancd 
and  Approbation  of  the  Defign  of  this  l^readfo^  will  at 
lead  preferve  it  from  being  condemned  widiput  readii^; 

and 
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iv  .  T%e  Eptfile  Dedicatory. 

ahd  will  prevail  to  have  thofe  Parts  a  little  weigh'd,  Which 
might  otnerwifc,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  deferve  no  Con- 
fideration;  for  being  fomewhat  out  of  the  common  Road. 
-  The  Imputation  of  Novelty  is  a  terrible  Charge  amongft 
thofe,  who  judg  of  Mens  Heads,  as  they  do  of  their  Pe- 
rukes, by  the  Fafhion ;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  fight,  but 
the  recciv'd  Do(5trincs.  Truth  fcarce  ever  yet  cjirry'd  it  by 
Vote  any  wfe^re  at  its-^rft  Appe^ance :  New  Opinions  are 
a^w^ys  fufpe'cflfed,  anl  ufoally  ojkpos'd,  without  any  other 
Reafon,  but  becaufe  they  are  not  already  common.  But 
Truth)  like  Gold,  is  notthe'lefs  fo,  for  being  n6wly 
brought  oij't  of  the  Mine.  *Tis  Trial  and  Examination  mull 
give  it  Price,  and  not  any  antick  FaQiion :  And  tho'  it  be 
not  yet  currient  by  the  publick  Stamp ;  yet  it  may,  for  all 
that,  be  a^  £Jld  is  Nature,  and  is  certainly  not  the  Icfs  ge- 
nuine. Ypiur  Lordihip  can  give  great  and  convincing  In- 
ftances6f|?fiis,  whenever  you  plcafe  to  oblige  the  Publick 
v|ith  fomc  ojftho(alarge  and  comprehenfive  Difcoveries  you 
have  made' of  Truths,  hitherto  unknown,  unlefsto  fome 
few,  to  whom  your  Lordihip  has  been  pleas'd  not  wholly  to 
conceal  them.  This  alone  were  a  fufficient  Reafbn,  were 
there  no  other,  why  I  fhould  dedicate  this  Efy  to  your 
Lordfliip  J ;  and  its  having  fome  little  Correfpondence  with 
fome  ParK  of  that  nobler  and  vaft  Syftem  of  the  Sciences 
yiDur  Lordfliip  has  made  fo  new,  cxad,  and  inftrudtive  a 
Diraught  of,,  I  think  it  Glory  enough,  if  your  Lordfliip  per-  J^ 
lAit  me.toboafl,  that  here  and  diere  I  have  fallen  into  fome 
Thouehts  not  wholly  different  from  your*s. .  If  your  Lord- 
fliip tiunk  fk^  that,  by  your  Encouragement,  this  fliould  ap- 
peiar  in  the  World,  I  nope  it  may  be  a  Rcafon,  fome  time 
or  other,  to  lead  your  Lordfhip  farther ;  and  you  will  allow 
nhe  to  fay,rihat  you  here  give  the  World  an  Earneft  of  foihe- 
thing,  mat;  if  thisy  can  bear  with  this,  will  be  truly  worth 
their  Expe£btiofa^  ;  This,  my  Lord,  flicws  what  a  Prcfent  I 
heriemakciso  iyour. Lordfliip  j  juft  fuch  as  the  poor  Man  does 
to  his  iidiand  great  Neighbour,  by  whom  the  Basket  of 
Elbw.fcrs,.  oi  Fruit,  is  not  ill  taken,  tho'  he  has  more  plenty 
ofihis  oWnlGrowth,  and  in  much  greater  Perfedion.  WortH-  i 
ki$;Thing^joceivea  Value,  when  they  are  made  the  Offerings 
of  Refpe^lj'Efteemarid  Gratitude  :  Tiiefe  you  have  given 
B13C  fo/mvightyiajid  peculiar  Reafons  to  have,  in  the  highefl 
So..  '  degree. 
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The  Epifile  Dedicator;^. 

degree,  for  your  Lordfhip,  that  if  they  can  add  a  Price  t6 
what  they  go  along  with,  proportionable  to  their  own  Girciit- 
nefs,  I  can  with  Confidence  brag,  I  here  make  your  Lordfhip 
the  richefl  Prefent  you  ever  received.  This  I  am  fure,  I  am 
under  the  greatefl  Obligation  to  feek  all  Occafions  to  ac- 
knowledg  a  long  Train  of  Favours,  I  have  received  from 
yourLordfhip ;  Favours,  tho'  great  and  important  in  them- 
fclves,  yet  madtf  much  more  lo  by  the  Forwardnefs,  Con- 
cern, and  Kindnefs,  and  other  obliging  Circumflances,  that 
never  faiPd  to  accompany  them*  To  afi  this,  you  arc  pleased 
to  add  that  which  gives  yet  more  Weight  ind  Relifh  to  all 
the  reft :  You  vouchfafe  to  continue  me  in  fome  Degrees 
of  your  Eftcem,  and  allow  me  a  Place  in  your  good 
Thoughts;  I  had  almoft  faid,  Friendfhip.  This,  my  Lord, 
your  Words  and  A(5tions  fo  conftantly  fliew  on  all  Occa- 
fions, even  to  others  when  I  am  abfent,  that  it  is  hot  Va- 
nity in  me  to  mention  what  every  body  knows:  But  it 
would  bcwaht  of  good  Manners,  not  to  acknoWledg  what 
fo  many  are  Witnefles  of,  and  every  day  tell  me,  I  am  in- 
debted to  your  Lordfhip  for.  J  wifh  they  could  as  eafily 
aflift  my  Gratitude,  as  they  convince  me  of  the  great  and 
growing  Engagements  it  has  to  yoiir  Lordfhip.  This,  I  anK 
fure,  I  fhould  write  of  the  Vnderftandim  without  having 
any,  if  1  were  not  extremely  fenfible  of  them,  and  did  no? 
lay  hold  on  this  Opportunity  to  teftify  to  the  Wotld,  how 
much  I  am  oblig'd  to  be^  and  how  much  I  am, 

Dorfet-Court,  %^h  My  L  O  R  D, 

of  Miy,  X6Z9,  /  .    :  .      . 

YourLordfhip^ 
Moft  Humble,  and 
Mofl  Obedient  Servant^ 

JOHN   LOCKE* 
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TO     THE 


READER 


Reader, 

Jierefut  into  thy  bandti  what  hat  been  the  Viverfhn  ofpwie  cf 
tm  im  and  hea'sy  Hows:  JJithas  the  good  kick  to  prove  Jo 
of  any  of  thine^  and  thou  haft  but  hiJf  fo  much  Pleafure  in 
readi^i  as  I  had  in  writim  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  tifyMoneyy 
ai  lib  my  Pains,  ill  bejmoi'd,  Miftake  not  this,  far  a  Coi»- 
mendation  dfnnWorki  nor  cowktde,  becaufelwasf^as'd  mth  the  doing  of 
it,  that  therefore  I  am  fondfy  taken  with  it  now  it  it  done.  He  that  hawks 
at  Laths  and  ^rrows,  has  nolejs  Sport,  tbo'  a  much  lefs  cc^iderable  Q^r- 
ry,  than  he  that  files  atnobUr  Game  :  And  he  is  little  acquainted  with  the 
SibieiirfthisTreatife,  theXJl^DERST  Al^DlN  G,jg>hodoesnot 
know,  that  as  it  is  tbemoji  elevated  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  fa  it  is  entphrfd  with 
a  greater  and  more  cot^aup  Delight,  than  ary  of  the  other.  Its  Searches  after 
Truth,  are  a  fort  dHawkif^  and  Huntings  whereinthe  very  Furjuit  makes 
a  great  part  of  the  Pleafure.  Every  fiep  the  Mind  takes  in  its  Progrefs 
towards  Knomedg,  makes  fame  Dtfcovery,  is  not  only  new,  but  the  befi 
too,Jfor  the  time  at  leaflx 

'Btr  tbeUndeirfiandifig^  Uke  the  Eye,  jutking  of  ObjeSis  oriy  by  its  own 
Sight,  cannot  but  be  pleas'd  with  what  it  atfcovers,  having  left  Regret  for 
m>at  has  fcaped  it,  becaufe  it  it  unknown.  Thus  be  who  has  rais'ahimjelf 
above  the  Mns-Basket,  and  not  content  to  live  lazily  on  Scraps  of  beggd 
Opinions,  fets  his  own  Thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  follow  Truth,  mil 
{^hat^e\  he  lights  on)  nfit  mfs  the.  Hunter' t  Satisf action :  every  moment 
of  his  Purjuit  will  reward  his  Pains  ijffith  fome  Delight,  and'he  will  have 
reafon  to  think  his  time  not  illfpent,  even  when  be  cannot  much  boafi  of  any 
great  Acquifition: 
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T2m";,  Reader,  is  the  Entertainment  of  thofe,  who  let  loofe  their  own 
Jhougbtf,  and  Mow  themjn  writing  j  which  thou  oughteft  not  to  envy  them, 
pice  they  afford  thee  an  C^ortunity  of  the  like  Divet^on,  if  thou  wtlt  make 
ufeofthy  own  Thoug^hts  in  reading:.  ''Tu  to  them,  ij  they  are  tiff  own,  tliat 
f  refer  tftyfelf:  But  if  they  are  taken  upon  Truji  from  others,  *tis  no  great 
matter  what  they  are  j  thei  not  folhwit^lruth,  butfome  meaner  ConfiderO' 
tion,    And'tis  not  worth  while  to  be  concern  d,  what  he  [ays  or  thinks,  who 
fays  or  thinks  only  a*  he  is  directed  by  another.    If  thou  jtu^eft  for  thyfelf^ 
I  know  thou  wilt  judg  candidly ;  and  then  IJball  not  be  harmed  or  offended^ 
whatever  be  thy  Qenfure.    For  tho'  it  be  certain^  that  there  is  notkif^  in  this 
Treatife,  of  the  Truth  whereof  I  am  not  fully  perjuadedi  yet  I  co^tder  my 
fetf  as  lime  to  Mijlakes;  aslcanthink  tbeei  andknow,  that  this  Bookmujl 
fiand  or  fall  with  thee,  not  by  any  Opinion  J  have  of  it,  but  thyowm    If 
thou  findeft  little  in  it  new  or  inftruifi've  to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me 
for  it.    It  was  not  meant  for  thofe  that  had  already  majier*d  this  SubjeSti  ■ 
and  made  a  thorow  Aquaintame  with  their  own  Underjiandings  j  but  for  my 
own  Information,  and  the  Satiifaiiion  of  a  few  Friends,  who  acknowledj^d 
themfehes  not  to  have  fufficientl)  tonfiderd  it.    Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee 
with  thetJiJiory  of  this  Effay^  IJhotdd  tell  thee,  that  five  or  fix  Friends     ^ 
pteeting  at  my  Chatuber,  and  difcourfing  on  a  Subject  very  remote  from  this, 
found  themfelves  quickly  at  a  flandi  by  the  Difficulties  that  rofe  on  every  fidei 
After  we  had  a  while  puzzled  our  fetves,  without  coming  anj  nearer  a  Re- 
fdution  of  thofe  Doubts  which  perplex' dm^  it  came  into  my  Thought si,  that 
we  took  a  wrong  Courfe  ;  and  that  before  we fet(4tr  (elves  upon  Enquiries^ 
that  nature,  it  was  neceffary  to  examine  our  own  Amties,  and  fee  what  Oo^ 
je6is  our  Underjiandings  were,  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  witbi    This  IprO' 
pos'd  to  the  Cotripany,  who  all  readily  affentedi  and  therevfm  it  wafagreed^ 
that  thisjhodd  be  our  fir ji  Enquiry.    Some  hafty  and  undigejled  Thoughts^ 
en  a  Sub^e6l  I  had  never  before  confident dt  which  I  Jet  down  agcdnfl  our  next 
Meeting,gave  thefirft  Entrance  into  this  Difcourje  j  which  havir^  been  thus    " 
begun  ^  Chance,  was  continued  by  Intreatyi  wrttten  by  incoherent  PaHels  $ 
and,  after  long  Intervals  ofNe^leii,  refumed  e^ain,  as  my  humour  or  Oc' 
cajions  permitted 'y  and  at  laft,  ma  Retirement,  where  an  Attendance  on 
my  Health  gave  me  Lei  fur e,  it  was  brot^  into  thai  Order  thou  nm 
feeftit. 

This  difcontinu*d  way  of  writings  foOf  have  occafum^d,  hefides  others ^  two 
contrary  Faults,  viz.  That  too  Utile  ana  too  much  may  befaid  in  it.  f  thou 
findefi  any  thitig  wanting,  I  fhall  be  glad  that  what  I  have  writ  gives  thee 
any  Defire  that  IJhouldhave  gone  farther:  If  itfeemt  too  much  to  thee^. 
thou  muji  blame  the  Subject  i  pr  when  IfirflputPento  Pafter,  1  thought  all 
IJhotdd  have  to  fay  on  this  matter,  woidd  have  been  contdnd  in  one  Sheet 
of  Paper ;  hut  the  farther  I  went,  the  largfr  ProfpeS  I  had ;  new  Difcove* 
ries  led  me  liill  en,  and  Jo  it  grew  fnfenjmf  to  Voe  Btdk  it  now  appears  m. 
I  will  not  deny,  but  pojfftbly  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  narrower  Ompajs  than 
itisi  and  thatfome  Parts  of  it  might  be  contra^ed :  The  way  it  has  been 
writ  in,  by  Catches,  and  many  long  Intervals  of  Interruption^  beit%(^tQ 
catde  fome  Repetitions.  But  to  co^efs  the  Truths  I  am  now  toolasy,  or  too 
bufy  to  make  tt  jhorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  confult  my  own  Reputdtmi  when 
Ikfwwir^ly  let  it  go  with  a  Fault,  fo  apt  to  diftrttfl  the  moftjuMciouty  who 
are  always  the  nicejl  Readers.  But  they  who  know  Soth  is  apt  to  content  if 
felfwith  anyExcufe,  will  pardon  me,  if  mine  has  prevaiCdon  me,  wbere^  I 
think,  I  have  a  very  good  one.    I  xxfill  not  therefore  alledg  in  mfD^eme,  that 
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the  fame  Notion  having  different  Refi)eds^  may  be  convenient  or  neceffarjto 
prove  or  illuftrate  feveral  Parts  of  the  fame  Difcourfe ;  and  that  fo  it  has 
batpen^dinmany  V arts  of  this :  But  waving  that ^  I  jhahjranUy  avow^  that 
1  have [ometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the  fame  Argument^  and  exprefs^d  it  dif- 
ferent waysy  with  a  quite  different  Defi^n.    1  pretend  not  tq  publiffj  this  Effay 
for  the  Information  of  Men  of  large  Thoughts  and  quick  Apprehenjions ;  to 
fuch  Mafiers  of  Knowledgy  I projefs  my  felfa  Scholar^  and  therefore  warn 
them  before-hand  not  toexpeS  any  thing  here^  but  what  being  fpun  otit  of  my 
own  coarfe  Thought  s^  is  fitted  to  Men  of  my  ownfize;  to  whofn^  perhaps^  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable^  that  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  make  plain  and  fa- 
miliar to  their  Thoughts  fome  Truths^  which  eft al?lijlfd  Prqudice,  or  the  Ab- 
ftraifnefs  of  the  Ideas  themjelves^  might  render  difficult.    Seine  Ob]e6ls  had 
need  he  tumid  on  every  fide  i  ana  when  the  Notion  is  new,  aslconfefs  jome 
ofthefe  are  to  me,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  Road^  as  I  fuffect  they  will  appear 
to  other Sy  'tis  not  onefitnple  View  of  it,  that  will  gam  it  Admittance  into 
every  Underjlandingy  or  jfix  it  therewith  a  clear  and  laftinglmpreffion.  There 
are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  obferv'd  in  themfelves  or  others,  that  what 
in  one  way  qfpropojing  was  very  obfcure,  another  way  of  expr effing  it  has  made 
very  clear  and  intelligible:  tho  afterward  the  Mind  found  little  difference  in 
the  Phrafes,  andzvonderdwhyone  fair d  to  be  underftood  more  than  the  other. 
But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  Man's  Imagination.     We  have 
our  Underfiandings  no  lefs  different  than  our  Palates ;  and  he  that  thinks  the 
f  ame  Truth  Jhall  fe  equally  reliflod  by  every  one  in  the  fame  Drefs,  may  as  well 
hope  to  feaft  every  one  with  the  fafnefort  of  Cookery :  The  Meat  may  be  thefame^ 
and  the  Nourijhment  goods  y^t  every  one  not  be  able  to  receive  it  with  that  Sea-- 
fvning  5  and  it  muft  be  drefs' d  another  way,  if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with 
fome,  even  afftrong  Conftitutions.    The  truth  is^  thofe  who  advis'd  me  to 
tublifhit,  acfvis'd  me,  for  this  reafon^  to  publijh  it  as  it  is  :  And  fince  J 
have  been  brought  to  let  it  go  abroad,  I  defireitjhouldbe  underwood  by  who^ 
ever  gives  himfelfthe  Pains  to  read  it.    Ihavefo  little  Affe^ion  to  be  in 
Print,  that  if  I  we^e  not  flatter  d^  this  Effay  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  others, 
as  I  think  it  has  been  to  me;  IJhould  have  coi^n'd  it  to  the  yiew  of  fome 
Friends,  who  gave  the  firft  Occafion  to  it.    My  appearing  therefore  in  Printy 
being  on  purpofe  to  be  asufeful  as  I  may^l  think  it  neceffary  to  ?nake  what 
J  have  to  fay,  as  eafy  and  intelligible  to  all  forts  of  Readers,  as  I  can.    And 
1  had  mUch  rather  the  Speculative  and  ^J^ick-fighted  fhould  complain  of  my 
being  infotne  parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not  accuftom'dto  abftra^i  pe- 
culations, or  prepoffefs'd  with  different  Notions,  fhould  miftake,  or  not  com^ 
prehendmy  Meaning. 

It  will  poMly  be  cenfur'd  as  a  great  piece  of  Vanity  or  Infolence  in  me,  t9 
pet  end  to  it^ruSi  this  pur  knowing  Age\  it  amounting  to  little  lefs,  when  I 
own,  that  I  publijh  this  Effay  with  hopes  it  may  be  ufefulto  others.  But 
if  it  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  "freely  ofthoje,  who  with  a  feign  d  Modefiy. 
condemn  as  ufelefs,  what  the)  themfetves  write,  methinks  it  favours  much 
more  of  Vanity  or  Infolence,  to  publijh  a  Book  for  any  other  End;  and  he 
fails  very  much  of  that  RefpeSihe  owes  the  Publicfzy  who  prints,  and  confe- 
quently  expe6ls  Men  Jhoula  read  that,  wherein  he  intends  not  they  Jhould 
7neet  with  anything  of  ufe  to  themfelves  or  others:  Andjbould  nothing  elfe 
be  found  allowable  in  this  Treatife,  yet  my  Defign  will  not  ceafe  to  befo ;  and 
theGoodnefs  of  mylntentionot^ht  to  be  fome  Excufefor  the  Worthlefnefs 
cf  my  Prefent.  'Tis  that  chiefly  which  fecures  me  from  the  Tear  of  Cenfure, 
which  I  expert  not  to  efcape  more  than  better  Writers.  Mens  Principles,  No^ 
tions  and  Helijhes  arefo  different,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  Book  which  pka-- 
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fes  or  difpleafes  all  Men.    I  acknowledg  th  Age  we  live  in  is  not  the  led[i 
knowings  and  therefore  not  the  mod  eafy  to  befatisffd.    If  I  have  not  the 
good  tMck  to  f  leaf e^  yet  no  body  ought  to  be  offended  with  me.    Idaidy  tell 
all  my  Readers^  excett  half  a  dozen^  this  Treatife  was  not  at  firjt  intended 
for  them ;  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of  that  num-^ 
ber.    But  yet  if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angry ^  and  rail  at  ity  he  may  do  it 
fecurely :  For  IJhaUfind  fome  better  way  ofjpendin^  my  Time^  than  in  fuch 
kind  of  Converfation.    I /halt  always  have  the  SatispSiion  to  have  aim^dfin^ 
cerely  at  Truth  and  Ujefidnefs^  tho^  in  one  of  the  meaneft  ways.    The  Com^ 
monwealth  of  Learning  is  not  at  this  time  without  Maner-Builders^  whofe 
mighty  Defignsy  in  advancing  the  Sciences^  will  leave  laJlingMonuments  to 
the  Admiration  of  Pofterity :  But  every  one  muft  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a 
Sydenham,-  and  in  an  Age  that  produces  fuch  MafterSy  as  the  Great 
HuygeniuS)  and  the  Incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with  fome  other  of  that 
ftrain;  'tis  Ambition  enough  to  be  imployd  as  an  Under-habomer  in  clearing 
Ground  a  littky  and  removing  fome  of  the  Rubbijh  that  lies  in  the  way  to 
Knowledg :  which  certainly  had  been  very  much  more  advanced  in  the  Worlds 
Hthe  Endeavours  of  ingenious  and  indujlrious  Men  had  not  been  muchcum^ 
berd  with  the  learned^  but  frivolous  Ufe  of  uncouth^  affe^edy  orunintelli^ 
gible  Terms  introduced  into  the  Sciences^  and  there  made  an  Art  of^  to  that 
degree y  that  Philofophy^  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  Knowledg  of  Things^ 
was  thought  unfit  ^  or  uncapahle  to  be  brought  into  well-bredCofnpam^  and  po- 
lite Converfation.    Vague  and  infignificant  Forms  of  Speech^  and  Abufe  of 
Language^  have  fo  long  pafs'd  for  Myfteries  of  Science;  and  hard  or  mi  (ap- 
ply d  words^  with  little  or  nomeaningy  have^  by  Prefer iptiony  fuch  a  Right  to 
be  miftaken  for  deep  Learnings  andheighth  of  Speculation^  that  it  wiU  not  be 
eafytoperfuadey  either  thoje  who  fpeak^  or  thofe  who' hear  them^  that  they  are 
but  the  Covers  cflgnorancCy  and  Hindrance  of  true  Knowledg.    To  break 
in  upon  the  Sanauary  of  Vanity  and  Ignorance^  will  be^  If^poje^  fome  Ser^ 
vice  toHuman  Underfianding :  Tbofofew  are  apt  to  thinks  they  deceive  of 
are  deceivd  in  the  ufe  of  Words  j  or  that  the  Language  of  the  Seif  they  are 
of^  has  any  Faults  in  it^  which  ought  to  be  et^min^a  or  correSfed;  that  I 
hope  IJhall  be  pardon%  if  I  have  in  the  third  Book  dwelt  long  on  this  Sub^ 
je6t;  and  endeavour  d  to  make  itfotlain^  that  neither  the  Inveteratenefs  of 
the  Mijchiefy  nor  the  Prevalency  of  the  Fajhion^  jhall  be  any  Excufe  for  thofe^ 
who  will  not  take  care  about  the  meaningof  their  own  words^  andwiU  notfufr, 
fer  the  Significancy  of  their  Exprejffions  to  beenqmrdinto. 
•  I  have  been  toldy  that  a  Jhort  Epitome  ofthisTreatife^  which  was  printed 
1688.  was  by  fome  condemned  without  readings  becauje  innate  Ideas  were    ' 
denyd  in  it  i  they  too  hajiily  concluding^  that  if  innate  Ideas  were  notfup^ 
pOi%  there  would  be  little  left^  either  of  the  Notion  or  Proof  of  Sprits.    If 
any  one  take  the  like  Offence  at  the  Entrance  of  this  Treatife^  Ijhaudejire  him 
to  read  it  thorow;  and  then  I  hope  he  willbeconvinc^  that  the  taking  away 
falfe  Foundations^  is  not  to  the  Prejudice^  but  Advantage  cf  Truth  ^y  which  is 
never  injur  d  or  endanger'' d  fo  muchy  as  when  mixd  witb^  or  built  on  Fal^ 
fhood.  in  the  Second  Edition  1  added  as  fohweth: 

The  Bookfeller  will  not  forgive  me^  if  I  fay  nothing  of  this  Second  Edi^ 
tion^  which  he  haspromis%  by  the  CorreSfnejs  ofit^  fiall  make  wnendsfor 
the  many  faults  committed  in  the  former.  lie  dejires  tooy  that  it  Jhould  be 
knoWy  that  it  has  one  whole  new  Chapter  concemir%  Identity,  and  many  Ad^ 
ditions  and  Amendinents  in  other  places.  Thefe  I  muft  inform  my  Reader  are 
not  all  new  Matter^-but  moft  of  them  either  farther  Confirmation  cfwhat 
J  had  faidy  or  Explicatims^  to  prevent  others  being  miftaken  in  the  Senfeof 
Vol.  I  c  what 
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.    what  was  fmnerly  printed^  and  not  any  Variation  in  me  from  it :  J  vtufi  on- 
ly except  the  Alterations  I  have  made  in  Book  II.  chap.  21. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  Liberty  and  the  Will,  /  thought  de fervid 
as  accurate  a  View  as  I  was  capable  of:  ihofe  Sub]e6ts  ha'ving^  in  all/lgesy 
exercised  the  learned  fart  of  the  World  with  ^eftions  and  D^ulties^  that 
have  not  a  little  perplex  d  Morality  and  Divinity ;  thofe  Partf  of  Know- 
kdg^  that  Men  are  mofl  concerned  to  be  clear  in.    Upon  a  clofer  In^cSlion  i^i^ 
to  the  working  of  Mens  Mindsy  and  aftri^er  Examination  cfthoje  Motives 
and  Views  they  are  turned  b%  I  have  found  Reafon  fomewhat  to  alter  the 
Thoughts  1  formerly  had  concerning  that^  which  gives  the  laji  Determination 
to  the  Will  in  aU  voluntary  Anions.    This  I  cannot  forbear  to  acknowledg  to 
the  Worlds  with  as  much  Freedom  and  Readinefs^  as  I  atfirftpublijh^dzvhat 
thenfeemd  to  me  to  be  rights  thinking  my  felf  more  concerned  to  quit  and 
renounce  any  Opinion  of  my  owny  than  oppofe  that  of  another^  when  Truth  ap^ 
pears  againft  it.    For  Uis  Truth  alone  I  feeky  and  that  will  always  be  welcome 
to  mey  when  or  from  whence  foever  it  comes. 

But  what  Forwardnefs  foever  I  have  to  refign  any  Opinion  I  havey  or  to 
recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writy  upon  the  fir  ft  Evidence  of  any  Error  in  it  i 
yet  this  I  muft  owny  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  LMck  to  receive' any  Light 
from  thofe  Exceptions  I  have  met  with  in  Print  againji  anj  part  of  my  Book; 
nor  havey  from  any  thing  has  been  ur^d  againft  ity  found  Heafon  to  alter  my 
Senfey  in  any  cfthe  Points  have  been  queftion^d.    Whether  the  SubjeSl  I  have 
in  hand  requires  often  more  Thought  and  Attentiony  than  curforyHeaderSy  at 
kaftfuch  as  are  prepojfefsdy  are  willing  to  allow  j  or  whether  any  Obfcurity 
in  my  Exprejffions  ca/fsa  Cloud  over  ity  and  thefe  Notions  are  made  difficult 
to  others  Apprehenfion  in  tny  way  of  treating  them  :  So  it  iSy  that  my  Mean-> 
i?^y  Ifindy  is  often  miftdkeny  and  I  have  not  the  good  Luck  to  be  every 
where  rightly  underftood.  There  arefo  many  Inftances  of  thisy  that  I  think  it 
Juftice  to  my  Reader  and  my  felf y  to  concludey  that  either  my  Book  is  plainly 
enough  written  to  be  rightly  underftood  bj  thofsy  who  perufe  it  with  that  At-- 
tention  and  Indifferencyy  which  every  oney  who  will  give  himfelfthe  Pains  to 
ready  o$^ht  to  imploy  in  reading;  or  dfe  that  I  have  writ  mine  fo  obfcurefyy 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it.    Which  ever  of  thefe  be  that  Truthy 
!tis  my  felf  only  am  affeiled  Sherebyy  and  therefore  IJhall  be  far  from  trou-- 
bUng  my  Header  with  what  I  think  might  befaidy  in  anfwer  to  thofe  feveral 
Objections  I  have  met  withy  to  Paffages  here  and  there  of  my  Book.    Since  I 
perfuade  my  felf y  that  he  who  thinks  them  of  moment  enough  to  be  concern'dy- 
whether  they  are  true  or  falfey  will  be  able  to  feey  that  what  is  faidy  is  either 
not  wett  foundedy  or  elfe  not  contrary  to  my  Do6iriney  when  land  my  Oppofer 
come  both  to  be  well  underftood. 

If(tniy  careful  that  none  of  their  good  Thoughts  Jhould  be  lofty  have 
publijhd  their  Cenfuresofmy  Eflay ;  with  this  Honour  done  to  ity  that  they 
will  not  ft^er  it  to  be  an  Eflay,  /  leave  it  to  the  PubUck  to  value  the  Obli- 
gation they  have  to  their  critical  Pens,  andjhall  not  waftemy  Reader's  Time 
in  fo  idle  or  ilUnatur^d  an  Employment  of  mine^  as  to  kffen  the  SatisfaStion 
any  one  has  in  himfelfy  or  gives  to  others  in  fo  hafty  a  Confutation  of  what  I 
have  written. 

The  BookfeUers  ^eparingfor  the  fourth  Edition  of  my  Eflay,  gave  me 
Notice^  ity  that  I  mighty  if  I  had  leifurey  make  any  Additions  or  Altera- 
tions ifiould  think  fit.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  advertife  the 
"Reader y  that  befides  federal  Corrections  I  had  made  here  and  there y  there  was 
one  Alteration  which  it  was  neceffaryto  mentiony  becaufe  it  ran  thro*  the  whole 
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Book,  anditofGHfeqae^etoifirightfymuh'fiood.    Wbtit  l.ilkret^  Jaidy 
was  thit. 

Clear  and  diftind  Was  are  Terms,  which  tho*  familiar  andfreqimA  h  ^ 
Mem  mouths,  I  have  reafm  to  think  tvtrj  cm  torn  ufes^  doeshbt  ferfeHkf 
uhdetiland,  Andpoftbly  'tis  hut  here  totd  there  me,  who  gives  biOfe^.tilt 
trouble  to  confide^-  themfo  far  as  to  know  what  he  hiiHfelfor  otberf  freafefy 
mean  by  thein:  I  have  therefore  in  mofi  places  chofe  to  put  determinate  or 
determined,  inflead  of  clear  and  diftinA,  as  more  likely  to  dired  Mens 
Thoughts  to  my  Meaning  in  this  matter.  By  thofe  Denominations,  I  mean 
fame  Object  in  the  Mind,  and  confequenth  determined,  i,  e,  fucb  as  it  it 
there  feen  and  perceiv*d  to  be.  This,  I  thinky  may  fitly  be  caV^d  a  determi- 
nate or  determined  Idea,  whenfuch  as  it  is  at  any  time  objeStivehf  in  the 
Mind,  andfo  determined  there,  it  is  amtex%  and  without  Variation  de^ 
termin'd  to  a  Name  or  articulate  Sound,  which  is  to  be  fteddily  the  ^gn  of 
that  very  fame  Object  of  the  Mind,  or  determinate  Idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.  By  determinate,  when  apply* d 
to  a  fvnple  Idea,  /  mean  that  fitnple  Appearance  which  the  Mind  has  in  its 
view,  or  perceives  in  itfelf,  when  that  Idea  is  faid  to  be  in  it:  By  deter- 
mined, when  apply d  to  a  complex  Idea,  /  mean  fitch  an  one  as  confijls  of  a  ' 
determinate  Number  of  certain  fimple  or  left  complex  Ideas,  join'dinfucb 
a  Proportion  and  Situation,  as  the  'b/Und  has  before  its  view,  and  fees  in  it 
fe^when  that  Idea  is  prefent  in  it,  orfltould  be  prefent  in  it,  when  a  Man 
gives  a  Name  to  it.  I  fay  fliould  be  j  becaufe  tt  is  not  every  one,  nor  per- 
baps  any  one,  who  isfo  careful  of  his  hamuage,  as  to  ufeno  Word,  till  be 
views  inhis  Mind  the  precife  determined  Idea,  wbkhberefdveftonu^itthe 
Sigfi  of.  The  want  of  this,  is  the  Caufe  cfnofmaU  Obfcuntyand  Ccf^tifvm 
in  Mens  Thoughts  and  Difcourfes, 

I  know  there  are  not  Words  enottgb  in  any  Languc^e,  to  anfwer  aUtbe  Vor 
riety  of  Ideas,  that  enter  into  Mens  Difcourfes  and  Reafonin^s,  But  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  when  any  one  ufesanj  Term,  bemayhavemhisMinda 
determined  Idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  Sgn  cf,  and  to  which  bejbould  keep 
it  fleddily  annexed,  during  that  prefent  Difcourfe,  Where  be  does  not,  or 
cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  diftind  Ideas .-  *Jis  plain  bis, 
are  not  fo ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  expected  nothing  but  Obfcurity  and 
Confufim,  where  fach  Terms  are  made  ufeof,  which  have  not  juch  aprecife 
Determination. 

Upon  this  Ground  I  have  thought  determined  Ideas  a  way  affpeahm  left 
liable  to  mijlake,  than  clear  and  diiHnd :  And  where  Men  have  got  fuch  de- 
temmdldezsof  all  that  they  reafm,  enquire,  or  arffte  about,  theywiUfind 
a  great  part  of  their  Doubts  and  D'lfputes  at  an  ewL  The  greateji  part  of 
the  Anions  andOmtroverfies  that  perplex  Mankind,  depmdingonthe  dotAt'_ 
ful  andpncertain  Ufeof  Words,  or  {which  is  tbefameymd^tcm^d  Ideas, 
which  they  are  made  toftandfori  I  have  made  choice  oftbefe  Terms  tofig- 
nify,  I,  Some  immediate  Objeci  of  the  Mind,  which  it  perceives  and  has  be- 
fore it,  difiinfi  from  the  Sound  it  ufes  at  a  Spi  of  it.  2.  That  this  Idea^ 
thus  determin'd,  ;'.  e.  which  the  Wnd  hoe  iif  itfelf,  and  knows,  and  fees 
there,  be  determined  withoitt  any  Change  to  that  Name,  and  that  Name  de- 
termin'd  to  that  precife  Idea,  if  Men  bad  fucb  determin*d  Ideas  in  their 
Enquiries  and  Difcourfes,  they  would  both  Mcem  how  far  their  own  Enmries 
ana  Difcottrfes  went,  and  avoid  the  greateft  part  of  the  Difputes  and  Wrang* 
lings  they  have  with  others. 
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BeRdei  this,  the  Bookfeller  wiil  think  it  necejjary  JJbould  advertife  the 
"Reader,  that  there  is  an  Addition  cf  two  Chapters  wholly  new ;  the  one  of  the 
Aflbciation  of  Ideas,  the  other  of  Enthuuafin,  Thefe,  with  fome  other 
larger  Additions  never  before  printed,  he  has  engc^d  to  print  by  themf elves 
e^er  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  was  done  when  (his  Bky 
badtbefecond  Iwpreffm, 
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6-8.  The  Idea    of  Succejjion,  not  from 

Motion. 
9.1 1.  T'he  Train  of  Ideas  has  a  certain 
Degree  of  Quicknefs. 
12.  This  Train,   the  Meafure  of  other 
Succefjions. 
13- 15.  T'he  Mind  cannot  Jix  long  on  one 
invariable  Idea. 

16.  Ideas,  however  made,  include  no 
Senfe  of  Motion. 

1 7.  Time  is  Duration  fet  out  by  Meafures. 

1%.  A  good  Meafure  of  Time  mufi  di- 
vide its  whole  Duration  imo  equal 
Periods. 

I  p.  The  Revolutions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  the  proper eji  Meafures  of  Time. 

20.  But  not  by  their  Motion,  but  perio- 
dical Appearances. 

21.  No  two  parts  of  Duration  can  be 
certainly  known  to  be  equal. 

22.  Time  not  the  Meafure  of  Motion. 

23.  Minutes,  Hours^  and  Tears,  notne^ 
cejfary  Meafures  of  Duration. 

24.  The  Meafure  oj  Time  two  ways  ap- 
plfd 

25-27.  Our  Meafure  of  'fime  applicable  to 

Duration  before  Time. 
28-31.  Eternity. 

CHAP.    XV- 

Of  Duration  and  Expanfion  confider'd 
together. 

SECT. 

1.  Both  capable  of  greater  and  lefs. 

2.  Expanfion  not  bounded  by  Matter. 

3.  Nor  Diration  by  Motion. 

4.  Why  Men  more  eajily  admit  infinite 
Duration,  than  infinite  Expanfion. 

5.  Time  to  Duration,  is  as  Place  to 
Expanfion. 

6.  Time  and  Place  are  taken  for  fo 
much  Off  either,  as  are  fet  out  by  the 
Exiftence  ondMotion  of  Bodies. 

7.  Some- 
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7*  Sometimes  jor  fo  much  $f  either  as 
we  defign  by  Meafures  taken  from 
the  Bulk  or  Motion  of  Bodies. 

8.  They  belong  to  aU  Beings. 

9,  All  the  Parts  oj  Extenjitm,  are  Ex- 
ten/ion ;  and  all  the  Parts  of  Dura- 
tiony  are  Duration. 

10.  "their  Parts  infeparable. 

11.  Duration  is  as  a  Line^  Expanfiou 
as  a  Solid, 

13.  Duration  has  never  two  Parts  to- 
gethery  Expanfion  aB  together. 

CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  Number^ 
SECT. 

1.  Number,  the  fimpkfl  and  moft  uni- 
verfalldea. 

2.  Its  Modes  made  by  Addition. 

3.  Each  Mode  difiinB, 

4.  Therefore  Demonftrations  in  Num- 
bers ^  the  mofl  precife* 

y>5-  Names  neceffary  to  Numbers. 

7.  fPTjy  Children  number  not  earlier. 

8.  Number  meafures  all  Meafurables. 

G  H  A  P.    XVII. 

OflnSnity. 
SECT. 

I .  Infinity  in  its  original  Intention ^  at- 
tributed to  Space^   Duration,  and 
Number. 
2, J.  How  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  Infinity. 

4.  Our  Idea  of  Space  boundlefs. 

y.  Andfo  of  Duration. 

6.  Why  other  Ideaa  are  not  capable  of 
Infinity. 

7.  Difference  between  Infinity  of  Space y 
and  Space  infinite. 

8.  IVe  have  no  Idea  of  infinite  Space. 

9.  Number  affords  us  the  eUarefi  Idea 
of  Infinity. 

io,ii.  Our  different  Conception  of  the  In- 
finity  of  Number,    Duration,   and 
Expanfim. 
11.  Infinite  Drvifibility. 

^^^\^rNopofitive  Idea  of  Infinite. 

i$,i6yTfVhat  ispofitive^  what  negative 
19,    3      inour  Idea  of  Infinite. 

20.  Some  think  they  banfe  apofitive  Idea 
of  Eternity,  and  not  Space. 

21.  Supposed  pofitive  Ideas  of  Infinity, 
Caufeofmflakes. 

22.  AB  thefe  Ideaafrom  Senfation  and 
Reflexion. 

Vol.  I. 
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Of  other  fimple  Modes. 
SECT. 

1,2.  Modes  of  Motion. 
3*  Modes  of  Sounds. 
4.  Modes  ofTaftes. 

7.  Modes  of  Colours. 

8.  Why  fome  Modes  have,  and  others 
have  not  Names* 

C  H  A  ?•    XIX^ 

Of  the  Modes  ofThinhf^. 
SECT. 

1,2.  Senfation,  Remembrance,  Cmtem- 
platiOH,  Sec. 

3.  7 he  various  Attention  of  the  Mind 
in  Thinking. 

4.  Hence  probable  that  Thinking  is  the 
ABion,  mEffencerftheSoul. 

CHAP.     XX. 

Of  Modes  ofPleafure  and  Pain. 
SECT. 

1.  Pleafure  and  Pain  fimple  Ideas. 

2.  Good  and  Evil  what. 

S.Our  PaJJionsmov'dbyGoodandEvil. 
4.  Love. 
y*.  Hatred. 

6.  Defire. 

7.  Joy. 

i.  Sorrow. 

p.  Hope. 
lo.  Fear. 
ii.  Defpair. 

12.  Anger. 

13.  Emjy. 

14.  JVhat  Pajjions  aB  Men  have. 
iy,itf*  Pleafure  and  Pain  what. 


17.  Shame. 

18.  T^^e  Inflances  to  fiew  htnu  our  Ideas 
of  the  Pajfion  are  got  from  Senfa^ 
tion  and  RefieBion. 

CHAR    XXL 

Of  Power. 
SECT. 

1.  This  Uea  how  got. 

2.  Power  aHive  Mdpaffhe. 

3.  Power  includes  Relatives^ 

4.  The  clearefi  Idea  of  oEirue  Pofwr^ 
had  from  Spirit. 

y.  WiB and  Uulerftandingjfwo Powers. 

6.  Faculties. 

7.  Whence  the  Ideas  of  Liberty  and 
Necefftty. 

8.  liberty  what. 

9.  Suppofes  Vnderflanding  and  miL 
10.  Belongs  mt  to  Volition. 
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11.  VblutAary    opposed  to  involuntary, 
not  to  necejfarj. 

12.  Xikertywhat. 

13.  Necefpty  what. 

14-20.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  t%e  U/jH. 

2 1 .  But  to  the  Agent  or  Man. 
2  2-24.  In  refpeB  of  fi/illing,  a  Man  is  not 

free. 
^5*26,7  Ti6<f    Will  determined  by  fome- 

27.  J    thing  without  it* 

28.  Volition  what. 

29.  IVbat  determines  the  11/ill. 

30.  WiU  and  Defire  mujl  not  ie  con- 
founded. ' 

31.  Vnea/mefs  determines  the  M/ilh 

32.  Defire  is  Uneajinefs. 

S^.  Tie  Uneafinefs  of  Defire  determines 

themn 

54.  This  the  Spring  of  AEbon^ 

35«  2f^^  greateft  pofitive  Good  deter- 
mines  not  the  IViB^  but  Uneafinefs. 

3  (J.  Becaufe  the  Removal  of  Uneafinefs 
is  thefirftflep  to  Happinefs. 

37.  Becaufe  Uneafinefs  alone  is  prefent. 

3  8.  Becaufe  all  who  allow  the  Joys  of  Hea- 
ven poffibhy  purfue  them  not.  But  a 
greatUnedfinejsis  never negleHed. 

39.  Defire  accompanies  an  Uneafinefs. 

40.  the  mofi  prejfing  Uneafinefs  natu- 
rally determines  the  will. 

41.  All  defire  Happinefs. 
42 •  Happinefs  what. 

43.  What  Good  is  defirdy  ivhatnot. 

44.  ff^y  the  greateft  Good  is  not  always 
defir'd. 

45.  Why  not  being  defirdy  it  moves  not 
the  Will. 

45.  Due  Confideration  raifes  Defire* 

47.  'the  Power  to  fufpend  the  Prof  ecu- 
tion  of  any  Defire^  makes  way  for 
Confideration. 

48.  To  be  determined  by  our  ownjudg- 
menty  is  no  Refiraint  to  Liberty. 

49.  The freefi  Agents  arefo  determined, 
^o.  A  conftant  Determination  toaPttr" 

fuit  of  Happinefs,  no  Abridgment  of 
Liberty, 

5 1 .  TChe  Neceflity  of  purfuing  true  Hap- 
pinefs, the  Foundation  of  all  Liberty. 

52.  T'he^Reafon  of  it. 

53.  Government  of  our  Pajfions,  the 
ri^  Improvement  of  Liberty. 

54,55.  How  Men  come  to  purfue  different 
Courfes. 

56.  How  Men  come  to  chufe  ill. 

57.  Firfiy  Prom  bodily  Pains.  Second- 
ly y  From  wrong  Defires  arifingfrom 
wrong  Judgment. 

yS,J>9.  Our  Judgfnent  of  prefent  Good  or 
Evily  always  right. 
60.  From  a  wrong  Judgment  of  what 


makes  a  neceffary  part  of  their  Hap- 
pinefs. 
61^62.  A  more  particular  Account  of  wrong 

Judgments. 
'    6^.  In  comparing  prefent  and  future. 
6/^6^.  Caufes  of  this. 

66.  In   confid^ing   Confequences  of  A- 

Elions. 
6  J.  Caufes  of  this. 
68.  Wrong  Judgment  vfwhat  is  necef^'^ 

fary  to  our  Happinefs. 
6p.  We  can  change  the  Agr&eablenefs  or 
Difagreeablenefs  in  things. 
70,7 1,1  Prefeience  of  Pice  to.  Virtue,   a 
7 2,73 .  J      manifefl  wrong  Judgment^ 

CHAP.    tXll. 

Of  nuxed  Modes. 
SECT. 

1.  Mixed  Modes,  what. 

2.  Made  by  the  Mind. 

3.  Sometimes  got  by  the  Explication  of 
their  Names, 

4.  l^he  Name  ties  the  Parts  of  the  mixed 
Modes  into  one  Idea. 

5.  The  Caufe  of  making  mixed  Modesl 

6.  Why  Words  in  one  Lansmage  have 
none  anfwering  in  another. 

7.  And  Languages  change. 

8.  Mixed  Modes,  where  they  exifi."^ 

9.  How  we  get  the   Ideas  of  mix'd 
Modes. 

10.  M)tion,'fhinking,  and  Power,  have 
been  mofi  modify^ d. 

11.  Several  Words  feeming  to  /^nifj 
ABiou,  fignify  but  the  EffeH. 

12.  Mix  d  Modes,   made  alfo  cf  other 
Ideas. 

CHAP.    XXIIL 

Of  the  complex  Ideas  of  SiAflancts. 
SECT. 

1.  Ideas  of  Subflances  how  made. 

2.  Our  Idea  of  Subfiance  in  general. 
3-6.  Of  the  forts  of  Subflances. 

4,  No  clear.  Ideas  of  Subfiance  in  ge^ 
neral 

5.  As  clear  an  Idea  of  Spirit  as  Body. 

7.  Powers  a  great  part  of  our  comr 
plex  Ideas  of  Subflances. 

8.  And  why. 

9.  *Ihree  forts  of  Ideas  make  our  com- 
plex ones  of  Stdfiances. 

I  o,  1 1 . 7%e  now  fecondary  Qualities  of  Bo^ 
dies  would  difappear,   if  we  could  . 
difcover  the  primary  ones  of  their  mi^' 
nute  Parts. 

1 2.  Our  Faculties  of  Difcovery  fuited 
to  our  State. 

1 3.  ConjeSlure  about  Spirits. 

14.  Complex  Ideas  of  Subflances. 

1$.  Idea 
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1^.  Idea  of  Spiritual  *  Sulfiances^    as 
clear  as  of  bodily  Suhfiances. 

1 6.  No  Idea  of  ab^raB  Subftance,  * 

17.  ^ht  Cohefion  of  folid  Parts y    and 
.    Jmpulfe,  the  primary  Ideas  oj  Body, 

18.  thinking  and  Motivitj^    the  pri- 
mary Ideas  of  Spirit. 

19-21.  Spirits  capable  of  Motion. 

zz.  Idea  of  Soul  and  Body  compard. 
»3-27.  Cohefion  of  folid  Parts  in  Body^  as 
bard  to  be  conceiv^d^  as  Thinking  in 
a  Soul. 
28^29.  Communication  of  Motion  by  Im- 
pulfeyOr  byThoughtyequaOy  intelligible. 
30.  Ideas  of  Body  and  Spirit  compared. 
3i,  'fhe  Notion  of  Spirit  involves  no 
more  difficulty  in  it  than  that  of  Body. 
32.  JVe  know  nothing  beyond  our  fimple 
Ideas. 
33-35.  Idea  of  God. 

^6.  No  Ideas  in  our  complex  one  of  Spi-' 
ritSf  but  thofe  got  from  Senfation  or 
RefieBion.- 
37.  Recapitulation^ 

b  H  A  P.  XXIV; 

of  colle6ihe  Ideas  of  Stdfiances. 

SECT. 

i.  One  Idea. 

2.  Made  by  the  Po^er  of  ampoftng  in 

the  Mind. 
^.AB artificial  things  Are  colleBiveld^* 

CHAP.    XXV. 

0^  Relation. 

SECT.. 

1.  Relationy  v)hat.  >    . 

2.  Relations  without  correlative  Terms, 
not  eafily  perceived.  , 

3.  Somefeemingly  ab folate  Terms  con- 
tain Relations. 

4.  Relation   different  from  the  things 
related. 

5.  Change  (f  Relation  may  be  without 
any  Change  in  the  Subjeii. 

6.  Relation  only  betwixt  two  things. 

7.  AUthings  capable  of  Relation. 

8.  The  Ideas  of  Relation  clearer  often 
than  of  the  Subje£ts  related. 

J,  Relations  all  terminate  in  fimple 
Ideas. 

10.  Terms  leading  the  Mind  beyond  the 
Subjeii  denominated,  are  relative. 

11.  Conclufion. 

CHAP-    XXVL 

OfCaufe^ofJEffe^yOndother  Relations. 

SECT. 

I.  Whence  their  Ideas  got. 
a;  Creation,   Generatioh,  making  Air 
teration. 


^y^.  Relations  of  Time. 

5.  Relations  of  Place  and  Extenfion. 

6.  Abfolute  Terms  often  ftand  for  RelM- 
tions. 

C  H  A  R    XXVII.  ^ 

Of  Identity  and  Divetfity. 
SECT. 

1.  Wherein  Identity  fonfifis. 

2.  Identity  of  Subfiances,   Identity  of 
Modes. 

3*  Principium  Individuationis. 

4.  Identity  if  Vegetables. 

5 .  Identity  if  AniTnals. 

6.  Identity  of  Man. 

7.  Identity  fuited  to  the  Ideh. 

8.  Same  Man. 

9*  Perfonal  Identity, 

10.  Confcioufnefs  makes  perfonal  Idemity. 

1 1.  Perfonal  Identity  in  change  of  Sub' 
fiances. 

1 2.  Whether  in  the  Change  of  thinking 
Subftances. 

16.  Confcioufnefs  makes  the  fame  Perf  on. 

1 7.  Self  depettds  on  Confcioufnefs. 

18.  ObjeEt  of  Reward  and  Punifbmknt. 
21.  Difference  between  Identity  of  Mm 

'      and  Perfon. 

23.  Confcioufnefs  alone  miAes  Self 
26.  Perfon  a  forenfick  Term. 
28.  Jhediffmlty  from  in  Ufe  of  Names. 
2p.  Contimid  Exifience  makes  Identitj. 

ie  H  A  P.    XXVIIL 

of  other  Relations. 
SECT.    ,   ,      . 

1.  Proportional. 

2.  Naturals 
3*  Injlitutei. 

4.  Moral. 

5.  Moral  Good  and  Evil. 

6.  Moral  Rules. 

7.  Laws. 

8.  Divine  Law,  the  Mtafure  of  Sin 
and  Duty* 

9.  Civil  Law,  the  Meafure  of  Crimes 
and  Innocence. 

10,1  i.Philofofhicdl  Law,  the  Meafure  of 
Virtue  and  Vice. 
12:  Us  btforcements ^   Commendation, 
and  Difcredit. 

13.  "Thefe  three  Laws,  the  Rules  of  nuh 
ral  Good  and  Evil. 

14,15.  Morality  is  the  Relation  of  Anions 
to  the  Rules. 

16.  The  Denominations  rf  ABions  often 
miflead  us. 

17.  Relations  innumerable. 

1 8.  AH  Relations  terminate  in  Jimfli 
Ideas. 

19.  m 
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ip.  IVe  have  ordlnarify  as  clear  (  or 
clearer)  Notion  of  the  Relation,  aa 
of  its  Foundation. 

20.  Tthe  Notion  of  the  Relation  is  the 
fame,  whether  the  Rule  any  ABion 
is  comfa/d  to,  be  true  or  falfe. 

CHAP.    XXIX. 

Of  Clear  and  DiJiinSi^  Obfcure  and 

Confufed  Ideas. 
SECT. 

1.  Ideas,  fome  clear  and  fome  diJUnH, 
others  obfcure  and  amftifed. 

2.  Clear  and  obfcure, explained  by  Sight* 

3.  Caufes  of  Obfcurity. 

4.  DifiinB  and  confufed,  what. 

5.  ObjeBion. 

6.  Cionfufton  of  Ideas,  is  in  reference 
to  their  Names. 

7.  Defaults  which  make  Confufion. 
Firfl,  co79^lex  Ideas  made  up  of  too 
few  ftmple  ones. 

8.  Secondly,  Or  its  ftmple  ones  jum- 
bled  disorderly  together. 

p.  Thirdly,  Or  are  mutable  or  undeter^ 
min^d. 

10.  Confufion    without     reference    to 
Names,  hardly  conceivable. 

11.  Confufion  concerns  always  two  Ideas. 

12.  Caufes  of  Confufion. 

13.  Complex  Ideas  may  be  difiinSl  in 
one  part,  and  confufed  in  another. 

14.  7%is,  if  not  heeded^  caufes  Confw 
fion  in  our  Arguings. 

15.  Infiances  in  Eternity. 
15,17. Divifibility  of  Matter. 

CHAP.    XXX. 

Of  Real  and  Fantaflical  Ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Real  Ideas  are  conformable  to  their 
Archetypes. 

2.  Simple  Ideas  aU  real. 

3 .  Complex  Ideas  are  voluntary  Com- 
kinations. 

4.  Mixed  Modes  made  of  confident 
Ideas,  are  real. 

5.  Ideas  of  Subfiances  are  real,when  they 
agree  with  the  Exiflence  of  things. 

CHAP.    XXXI. 

Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Adequate  Ideas  are  fuch  asperfeBly 
reprefem  their  Archetypes. 

2.  Simple  Ideas  all  adequate. 
3*  Modes  are  all  adequate. 


4,  J.  Mcdes  in  reference  to  fettled  Names, 

may  be  inadequate. 
6,7.  Ideas   of  Subfiances,  as  refer  d  to 

real  Effences^  not  adequate. 
8-1 1.  Ideas  of  Subfiances,  as  CoBeSiions  of 

their  Qualities,  are  all  inadequate. 

1 2.  Simple  Ideas  i/l\jrrroi,  and  adequate. 

1 3 .  Ideas  of  Subfiances  are  frUxmoL,  in- 
adequate. 

14.  Ideas  of  Modes  and  Relatiens  are  Ar^ 
chetypes,  and  cannot  but  be  adequate. 

CHAP.    XXXII. 

Of  true  and  falfe  Ideas. 
SECT. 

1.  Truth  and  Fal/bood prt^erfy  belongs 
to  Propofitions. 

2.  MetaphyftcalTruth contains  a  tacit 
Proportion. 

3.  No  Idea  as  an  Appearance  in  the 
Mind  true  or  falfe. 

4.  Ideas  refer' d  to  any  thing,  may  be 
true  or  falfe. 

5.  Other  Mens  Ideas,  real  Exifleme^ 
and  fuppofed  real  Effences,  are  what 
Men  ufuaUy  refer  their  Ideas  to, 

6-  8.  The  Caufe  of  fuch  References. 
9.  Simple  Ideas  may  be  falfe  in  refe- 
rence to  others  of  the  fame  name^ 
but  are  leafl  liable  to  be  fa. 

10.  Ideas  of  mix^d  Modes  mefi  liable 
to  be  falfe  in  this  fen fe. 

11.  Or  at  leaft  to  be  thought  falfe. 

12.  And  why. 

13.  As  refer  d  to  real  Exifiences,  none 
of  our  Ideas  can  be  falfe,  but  thofe 
of  Subfiances. 

14-15.  Firft^  Simple  Ideas  in  this  fenfe  not 
falfe,  and  why. 
1 5.  TV  one  Mans  Idea  of  Bluefbould 
be  different  from  another's. 

17.  Secondly^  Modes  n^  falfe. 

18.  Thirdly^  Ideas  of  Subfiances,  when 
Me. 

I  p.  Truth  or  Ealjbood  alw^s  fufpofes 
Afftrmation  or  Negation. 

20.  Ideas  in  tbemfelves  never  true  nor  falfe. 

21.  But  are  falfe,  Ftrfl,  whenjudg'd 
agreeable  to  another  Mans  Idea  with* 
out  beif^  fo. 

22.  Secondly,  When  jud£d  to  agree  to 
real  Exiftence,  when  they  do  not. 

23.  Thirdly,  When  judged  adequate, 
without  being  fo. 

24.  Fourthly,  When  judged  to  repr^ent 
the  real  Effence. 

16.  Ideas  when  falfe. 

25.  More  properly  to  be  calfd  right  or 
wrong. 

11.  Conclufion, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXXIII. 

(^the  AJJouiation  afldear. 

SECT. 

u  ^methiugunreafonabie inmofi Men. 

%.  NofiiAoUyfrmm  Self  hue. 

3*  Nor  from  EducoMn. 

4.  A  Degree  of'  Aiadnefs. 

5  •  From  a  wrong  QmneBioM  of  Ida  as  ^ 


d.  This  ComeSiim  how  tkade. 
yji.  Some  Antipathies  au  Ejfeii  of  if. 
9.  A  great  Caufe  of  Errors.. 
lO' 12.  Infiances. 

I  J.  liyhy  Time  cures  kme  DifarJers  Hi 
the  Mind,  which  Reafon  cannot. 
14-1(5.  Farther  Inftances  of  the  Effeils  of 
the  AJfociation  of  Ideas. 

17.  Its  Influence  on  intelleBual  Habits. 

18.  Oifervatle  in  different  Se£is. 


BOOK   m. 


Of  fTords. 


CHAP.    L 


OfJ^6r(ky  or  LangMge  in  general 

SECt. 

1,  Man  fined  to  form  articulate  Sounds. 

2.  To  niakethem  Signs  of  Ideas. 
^^.  To  make  general  Signs 

5.  Words  ultimately  derivd  from  fuch 

txafignijy  fenfible  hUas. 
6*   Diftribution^ 

CHAR    II. 

Of  the  Salification  of  Words. 

5ECT. 

I.  Words  are  ftnftUe  Signs  neceffary 
for  Communication:, 

^  j»  Words  are  the  fenjible  Signs  of  his 
Ideas  who  ufes  them, 
jf.  Words  often  ftxretly  re^er^d,  Firfl, 
to  the  Ideas  in  other  Mens  Minds. 
5.  Secondly^  '^0  the  Reality  of  things. 
d.  Words  by  Ufe  readily  ei.cite  Ideas. 
7.   Words  often  ufed  without  Significa^ 

tiOH. 

%t  Their  Significatiem  ferfecily  arbi^ 
trary. 

CHAR    III. 

C^  general  Tertns. 

SECT. 

1.  Th^  greatefi  part  of  Words  generah 

2.  For  every  particular  thing  to  hafVe  4 
Namh,  is  tmpojjibte. 

3,4.  Andufekfs. 

5.  What  things  have  proper  Names. 
6y  8.  Hijw  general  Words  are  madi. 
9.  General  Natures  are  nothing   but 

abflraH  Ideas. 
ro.  fi'Tjy  the  Genus  is  ordinarily  made 
ufe  of  in  Definitions. 

II.  General  and  Untverfal  are  Crea* 
Vol.  I* 


tares   of   the   Underftandin^^ 

12.  AbftraQ  Ideas  are  the  Efjencts  of 
the  Genera  /ut^  Species. 

13.  They  are  the  Workmanfbip  of  the 
Underfiandingt  but  have  their  Foun- 
dation in  the  Similitude  of  things* 

14.  Each  diflinU  abftraH  Idea^  it  adi'- 
fiinaEffence. 

15.  Real  md  nwninal  Effence. 

t6k  Conftant  OmneSiou  between  tbi 
Name  and  nominal  Effence. 

17.  SuppofitioH,  that  Species  are  dijtin* 
giipa  by  their  real  EfienceSy  ufelefs. 

18.  Real  and  nominal  Effeme^  the  fame 
in  fimple  Ideas  and  Modes ^  different 
in  Subfiances. 

i^.  Effences  ingeHerable  and  inconuf^ 

tible. 
2o.  Recapitulation. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  Names  of  fimple  Ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Names  of  fimple  Ideas ^  Modes ^  and 
Subfiancesy  have  each  fometbit^  pe- 
culiar. 

2.  Pirfti  Names  of  fimple  Ideas  and 
Subflancesy  intimate  real  Exiftence. 

3»  Secondly y  Nimes  of  fimple  Ideas 
and  Modes ^  fiv^fy  ^ttouqs  both  real 
and  nominal  EJfence. 

4*  Thirdly  Names  offing  Ideas  unr 
definable. 

5.  If  aO  were  definable^  'twould  be  4 
Procefs  in  miinicum. 

6.  What  a  Definition  is. 

7*  Simple  Ideau  why  undefinable. 
i,9.  Inftan.es.    Motion. 

10.  Light. 

11.  Simple  Ideas  why  tiudefikable,  far^ 
ther  explain  d. 

f  n^i: 
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1 2,13.  ithe  contrary  Jhevfd  in  complex  /- 
deasy  by  Inflames  of  a  Statue  and 
Rainbow. 

14.  T^e  Names  of  complex  Ideasy  when 
to  be  made  intelligible  by  IVords. 

15.  Fourthly,  Names  of  Jimp le  Ideas 
leafl  doubtful. 

i6»  Fifthly^  Simple  Ideas  have  few 
Afcents  in  linea  prardicamenrali. 

17.  Sixthly^  Names  of  fimple  Ideas 
fland  for  Ideas  not  at  all  arbitrary. 

C  H  A,P.    V- 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and 

delations. 
SECT. 

1.  T^ey  fland  for  abfiraB  Ideas,   as 
other  general  Names* 

2.  Firfly  the  Ideas  they  fland  for,  are 
made  by  the  Vnderflanding, 

3.  Secondly y    Made  arbitrarily^   and 
without  Patterns. 

4.  Hanjj  this  is  done* 

5.  Evidently  arbitrary,  in  that  the  Idea 
is  ojten  before  the  Exifience. 

6.  Jnftances,  Murder,  Incefl,  Stabbing. 

7.  But  flill  fubfervient  to  the  End  of 
Language. 

8.  Whereof  the  intratiflatable  IVords  of 
divers  Languages  are  a  Proof. 

9»  This  Jhews  Species  to  be  made  for 
Communication. 
10,1 1.  In  mixed  Modes,     Uis  the  Name 
that  ties  the  Combination   together^ 
and  makes  it  a  Species. 

12.  For  the  Originals  of  mix*d  Modesy 
we  look  no  farther  than  the  Mind, 
which  alfo  /hews  them  to  be  the  IVork- 
manjhip  of  the  Underjianding. 

1 3 .  Their  being  made  by  the  Under  fland- 
ing  without  Patterns,  fl)ews  the  rea- 
fon  why  they  are  fo  compounded. 

14.  Names  of  mixd  Modes  fland  al- 
ways for  their  real  Effences. 

15.  Why  their  Names  are  ufuaUy  got 
before  their  Ideas. 

16 »  Reafcn  of  my  being  fo  large  on  this 
StihjeSi. 


CHAR    VL 

Of  the  Names  of  Subjlances. 
SECT. 

1.  T'he  common  Names  of  Subftances 
fland  for  forts, 

2.  The  EJfence  of  each  fort,  is  the  ab* 
flraEi  Idea, 

3.  The  nominal  and  real  Effence  diffe- 
rent, 

4-^»  Nothing  effentialto  Individuals. 


7,8.  The  nominal  Effence  bounds  the  Spe- 
cies. 

9,  Not  the  real  Effence  which  we  know 
not. 

10.  Not  fubflantial  Forms  which  we 
know  lefs. 

II-  T%at  the  nominal  Effence  is  that 
whereby  we  diflinguifl?  Species,  far- 
ther  evident  from  Spirits. 

12.  fVhereof  there  are  frobaUy  num- 
ber lefs  Species. 

13-  The  nominal  Effence  that  of  the 
Species,  proved  from  Water  and  he. 
14-18.  Difficulties  againfl  a  certain  Num- 
ber of  real  Effences. 

19.  Our  nominal  Effences  of  Subflances, 
notperfeB  CoOeSlions  of  Properties. 

21.  But  fuch  a  CoSeliion  as  our  Name 
flands  for. 

22.  Our  abflraSi  Ideas  are  to  us  the 
Meafures  of  Species:  Inftances  in 
that  of  Man. 

23.  Species  not  difiinguiflfd  by  Genera- 
tion. 

24.  Not  by  fubflantial  Forms. 

25.  The  fpmfick  fences  are  made  by 
the  Mind. 

16.  Therefore  very  various  and  uncertain. 

27.  But  not  fo  arbitrarily  as  mix'd 
Modes. 

28.  Tho*  very  tmperfeEi. 

29.  Which  yet  ferves  for  common  Com- 
verfe. 

30.  But  makes  feveral  Effences  fignh 
ffd  by  the  fame  Name, 

The  more  general  our  Ideas  are^  the 
more  incompleat  and  partial  they  are. 
T'his  all  accommodated  to  the  End  of 
Speech. 

Inflance  in  Caffuaries. 
Men   make  the  Species  y    inflance^ 
Gold. 

Tho  Nature  make  the  Similitude. 
And  continues  it  in  the  Races  of 
things. 
Each  abflraH  Idea  is  an  Effence. 


31- 

32. 

33. 
34- 

35. 
36. 


37 


38.  Genera  and  Species,   in  order  to 
naming  ;  inflance,  Watch. 

39.  Species  oj  artificial  things^  lefs  con- 
fufed  than  natural. 

40.  Artificial  things  of  diflinEl  Species. 
4 1    Sub  fiances  alone  have  proper  Names, 
42.  Difficulty  to  treat  of  Words   with 

Words, 
43,44.  Inflance  of  mix" d  Modes  in  Eaneah 

and  Niouph. 
45,46.  Inflance  of  Subftances  in  Zahab. 

47.  Their  Ideas  perfeB^  and  therefore 
various. 

48.  Therefore  to  fix  their  Species,  a  real 
Effence  is  fupposd. 

49.  Which 
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4p.  tpTikb  Suppofition  is  oj  no  ufe. 
50.  Conclufion. 

CHAR    VII. 

Of  Particles: 
SECT. 

1.  Particles  cmneEi  Parts,    or  Vihole 
Sentences  together. 

2.  In  them  conjifts   the  Art  of  weB 
/peaking. 

3,4.  Theyfiew  what  Relation  the  Mind 
gives  to  its  own  Thoughts. 
$.  Inftance  in  Buc. 
6.  "this  matter  but  lightly  touched  here. 

G  H  A  R    VIIL 

Of  Abftra6i  and  Concrete  Termp. 
SECT. 

I.  AbfiraEl  Terms  not  predicable  one  of 

umothery  and  why. 
^.Theyfbew  the  difference  of  our  Ideas. 

CHAR    IX. 

Of  the  ImperfeSlion  of  Words. 
SECT. 

I.  Words  are  ufed  for  recording  and 
communicating  our  Thoughts. 

O.  Any  IVords  wiS  ferve  for  recording. 

},  Communication  by  Words,  Civil  or 
Philofophical. 

4.  'The  ImperfeBion  of  Words,  is  the 
Doubtjulnefs  of  their  Signification. 

y.  Caufes  of  their  LnperfeBien. 

6.  The  Names  of  mix'd  Modes  doubt- 
ful:  Ftrfiy  Becaufe  the  Ideas  they 
/land for,  arefo  complex. 

7.  Secondly,  Becaufe  they  have  no 
Standards. 

8.  Propriety  not  a  fuficient  Remedy. 

J.  The  way  of  learning  thefe  Names 

contributes  alfo  to  their  Doubifulnefs. 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  Obfcurity  in  an- 

tient  Authors. 
I  a.  Names  of  Subflances  refer^d,  Fir  ft, 
to  realEJfences  that  cannot  be  known. 
I},i4*  Secondly,  To  co-exifiing  Qualities^ 
which  are  known  but  tmperfetlly. 

15.  With  this  ImperfeSiion  they  may 
ferve  for  Civil^  but  not  welljor  Phi- 
lofophical Ufe. 

16.  Inftance,  Liquor  of  Nerves. 

17.  Inftance,  Gold 

1 8.  The  Names  of  fimple  Ideas  the  lea  ft 
doubtjul. 

19.  yind  next  to  them  fimple  Modes. 

20.  The  moft  doubtful,  are  the  Names 
of  very  compounded  mixed  Modes 
and  Subflances, 


XXIU 


21.  why  this  ImperfeBion  'char£dupon 
Words. 
22,23.  T'his  (hould  teach  us  Moderation  in 
impofing  our  own  Senfe  of  old  Authors. 

CHAR    ^. 

Of  the  Abufe  of  Words. 

SECT. 

I.  Abufe  of  Wi^ds. 

253.  Ftrft,  Words  without  any,  or  with- 
out clear  Ideas. 

4.  Occafiond  by  karmitig  Names  be- 
fore the  Ideas  they  belong  to. 

5.  Secondly,    Unfleddy  Application  of 
them. 

6.  "Thirdly,  A ffeBed  Obfcurity  by  wrong 
Application. 

7.  Logick  and  Difptue  has  much  con-- 
tributedto  this.    . 

8.  Calling  it  Subtilty. 

9'  This  Learning  very  little  benefits 
Society. 

10.  But    defhoyi    the   Inftruments  of 
Knowledg  and  Communication. 

11.  As  ufeful  as  to  confound  the  Sound 
of  the.  Letters. 

1 2;  7fe>  Art  has  perplexed  Religion 
and  Juftice. 

1 3 .  And  omht  not  to  pafs  for  Learning. 

14.  Fourthly,  taking  them  for  things. 
ly.  Inftance  in  Matter. 

16.  this  makes  Etrors  lafling. 

17.  Pifthly,  Setting  them  for  what  they 
cannot  fignify. 

1 8 .  V.  g,  putting  them  for  the  real  Ef- 
fences  of  Subflances. 

19.  Hence  we  think  every  Change  of  our 
Idea  in  Subflances,  not  to  change  the 
Species. 

20.  The  Caufe  of  this  Abufe,  a  Suppo- 
fition  of  Nature's  working  always 
regularly. 

2 1.  This  Abufe  contains  two  falfe  Sup- 
pofttions. 

22.  Sixthly,  ASuppofition,  that  Words 
have  a  certain  and  evident  Signifi- 
cation. 

23.  The  Ends  of  Language:  Ftrfi,  To 
convey  our  Ideas. 

24.  Secondly,  To  do  it  with  Quicknefs. 

25.  Thirdly,  Therewith  to  convey  thi 
Knowledg  of  things. 

2(5-31.  How  Mens  words  fail  in  aB  thefe. 
32.  How  in  Subflances. 
3  3 .  How  in  Modes  and  Reldtions. 
34.  Seventhly,  Rgurative  ^eech  alfo  an 
Abufe  of  Language^ 
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CHAP.    XL 

of  the  Remedief  of  the  foremng  Im- 

peffeSfiom  and  Mujef. 
SECT. 

X.  7he)t  are  vwrth  feeking. 

z.  Aremteafif. 

3.  But^yetneceffaryto  Phihfifhy. 

4.  Mfufe  0/  IVbrdsy  the    Cauje   of 
great  Erxnrs. 

5.  Obftinacy^ 

6.  And'  WfM^ng. 

n.  Inflancej  BatMdBirJ^ 
i.  J^yRmed^yt^uf^mtf^ifrd  with- 
out an  idea, 
5U  Si0mdlyyT!6^have  difiinS  Ideas  an- 
nexed to  them  in  Modes* 
10.   Atkid^ttB  and  cof^irmatle  in 

Subftances. 
\U  7Mrdfy,  Propriety^ 

12.  Fourthly y    To  make  known   their 
Meaning. 

13 .  Aid.  that  three  ways^ 


14.  Ftrflj  Jnfimple  Ideat  hy  fymnym^$ 
Terms  or  Shewing, 

15.  Sec^ndl,  in  mix  d  Modes  tyDefiii- 
tion. 

i6.  Morality  capable  of  Demonjhation. 
i-j.  Definitions  can  make  moral  Dif- 

courjes  clear, 
18.  And  is  the  only  wayL 
ip.  Thirdly^   JSs  Sutfiamesy  by  Jhewing 
and  defining. 
20,2 1.  Ideas  of  the  leading  Qualities  of 
Subftances^  are  befigot  by  Jhewing^ 

22.  The  Ideas  of  their  Powers  beft  by 
Definition 

23.  A  Refieiiion  on  the  Knewledg  of 
Spirits. 

24.  Ideas  alfo  of  SubfiaHoes    mufl  be 
conformable  to  things. 

.    25.  Not  eafy  to  be  made  fis. 

26.  fifthly.  By  Conftancy  in  their  Sig- 
nification. 

27.  ivhen  the  Variation  is  t^  be  ex- 
flain'd. 


BOOK    IV. 

Of  KtmuUdg  and  Opinion. 


CHAP.    I. 

of  KnovoU(^  in  genera!, 

SECT-    . 

1.  Our  Knowledg  converfant  about  our 

Ideas* 

2.  Knowledg  is  the  Perception  of  the 
Agreement  or  Difag^eement  of  two 
Ideas. 

3.  T%is  Agreement  fourfold. 

4.  Pirfi^  Of  Identity  or  Diverfity. 
5..  Secondly y  Relation. 

6.  T'hirdly,  Of  Co  exiftence. 

7.  Fourthly,   Of  real  Exiflence. 

8.  Knowledg  allual  or  habituaU 
9r  Habitual  Knowledg  twofold^ 

CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Degrees  qf^  our  ^Qwkdg. 
SECT. 

1.  Intuirive. 

2.  Demon/lratlve. 

3.  Dj^pends  on  Proofs, 

4.  B:t  mt  fo  eafy, 

5.  Not  vcuhMit  precedent  Doubt. 

6.  NotfoiUar, 

7.  Each  Step  muft  have  intuitive  Evi- 
dence. 

8.  Hence  the  Miflake  ex  praecognitis 
&c  pra^onceffis. 


$.  Demon/hation  not  limked  to  Quan^ 
tity. 
10-13.  f^y  ^^ *^  ^^^^  fi  thought. 
14.  Senfitive  Knowledg   of  particular 

Extfience. 
1$.  Knowledg  not  always  clear,  where 
the  Ideas  are  fo. 

C  H  A  P. .  HL 

Of  the  Extent  of  Htm  an  Knowledg. 
SECT. 

1.  Firfl^Nofartherthanwe have  Ideas. 

2.  Secondly^^No  farther  than  we  canper^ 
ceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement. 

3.  Tthirdlyy  Intuitive  Knowledg  w 
tends  it  felf  not  to  aU  the  Relations 
of  all  our  Ideas. 

4.  Fourthly,  Nor  demonftrative  Know^ 
ledg 

5.  Fifthly^  Senfitive  Knowledg  tear- 
rower  than  either. 

6.  Sixthly^  our  Knowledg  therefore 
narrotver  than  our  Ideas. 

7.  How  Jar  our  Knowledg  reaches. 

8*  Firfij  Our  Know/edg  of  Identity  and 

Diverjityy  as  far  as  our  Ideas, 
p.  Secondly,  Of  Co  exiflence  a  very 

little  way. 
10.  Becaufe  the  ConneEiion  between  mcfi 
fimple  Ideas  is  unknown. 

11.  Efpe- 
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1 1.  Effecialfy  of  fecoudary  Qualities. 
i%'i^.  And  farther,  tecaufe  aUComeHion 

between  any  Secondary  and  primary 
Qualities  is  undifcoverable, 

15.  Of  Repugnancy  to  co-exift  larger. 

16.  of  the  Oexijlence  of  Powers  a  very 
little  way. 

I  J.  Of  Spirits  yet  narrower* 

18.  thirdly.  Of  other  Relations,  it  is 

not  eafy  to  fay  how  far.    Morality 

capable  of  Demonft ration. 
ip.  Two  Things  have  made  moral  Ideas 

thought  uHcapable  of  Demonfiration. 

Their  ComplexeJnefs  and  want  of 

fenfible  Reprefentations. 
.    ao.  Remedies  of  thofe  Difficulties. 
a  I.  Fourthly,    Of  real    Exifience,   we 

have  an  intuitive  Knowkdg  of  our 

own,   demonftrative  of  God^s,  fen- 

fible  offome  few  other  things. 

12.  Our  Ignorance  great. 

23 •  Ftrfl,  One  Caufe  of  its  want  of 
Ideas,  either  fuch  as  we  have  no 
Conception  of,  or  fuch  as  particularly 
we  have  not. 

24,  Becaufe  of  their  Remotenefs,  er^ 

25.  Becaufe  of  their  Minutenefs. 
2tf.  Hence  no  Science  of  Bodies. 

27.  Much  left  of  Spirits. 

28.  Secondly,  IVant  of  a  difcoverable 
ConneBion  between  Ideas  we  have. 

29*.  Inftances. 

30.  "thirdly.  Want  of  tracing  our  Ideas. 

3 1 .  Extent  in  refpeB  oj  Vniverfality. 

CHAP.    IV. 

•  Of  the  Reality  of  our  Knowledge 
SECT. 

I.  Obje£iion,Knowledg  placed  in  Ideas, 
may  be  all  bare  Vtfion. 
2,3.  Anfwer,  Not  fo,  where  Ideas  agree 
with  T'hings. 

4.  As,  Ftrfl,  Allfimple  Ideas  do. 

5.  Secondly, M  complex  Ideas  excepted. 

6.  Hence  the  Reality  of  mathematical 
Knowledge 

7.  And  oJ  moral. 

8.  Exi/ience  not  requirdto  make  it  real* 
p.  Nor  wiO  it  be  lefs  true  or  certain, 

becaufe  moral  Ideas  are  of  our  own 
making  and  naming. 

10.  Mifnaming  difturbs  not  the  Cer* 
tainty  of  the  Knowledge 

11.  Ideas  of  Sub/iances  have  their  Ar* 
chetypes  without  us. 

12.  So  jar  as  they  agree  with  thofe,  fo 
jar  our  Knowledg  concerning  them 

is  reaU 

13.  be  our  Inquiries  about  Subflances,  we 
mujl  conjider  Ideas,  and  not  confine 

Vol.  I. 


our  "Thoughts  to  Names  or  Species 
fuppofed  jet  out  by  Names. 
14-17.  ObjeElion  againji  a  Changeling  be- 
ing  jomething   between   Man  and 
Beajl,  anfwer  d. 
18.  Recapitulation* 

CHAP.    V. 

Of  Truth  in  general. 
SECT. 

1.  U/hat  Truth  is. 

2.  A  right  joinings  or  feparaung  of 
Signs ;  i.  e-  Ideas  or  Words. 

3 .  Which  make  mental  or  verbal  Pro^ 
pofitions. 

4.  Mental  Propofitions  are  very  hard 
to  be  treated  of. 

5.  Beingnothing  but  the  joining,  orfe^ 
parattng  Ideas  without  Words. 

6.  When  mental  Propofitions  contain 
realTruth,  and  when  verbal. 

7.  ObjeSiion  again/l  verbal  Truth,  that 
it  may  be  thus  all  chimerical. 

8.  Anfwer  ed,  realTruth  is  about  Ideas 
agreeing  to  Things. 

9.  Falfhood  is  the  joining  of  Names 
otherwife  than  their  Ideas  agree. 

10.  General  Propofitions  to  be  treated  of 
more  at  large. 

11.  Abral and metaphyfical Truth* 

CHAP.    VI. 

Ofunherfal  Propofitions^  tbeirTrutb 

and  Certainty. 
SECT. 

1.  'treating  of  fVords,  neceffary  to 
Knowledge 

2.  General  Truths  hardly  to  be  under- 
.  fioody  but  in  verbal  Propofitions. 

3.  Certainty  two-jold,  of  Truth,  and 
of  Knowledge 

4.  No  Propofition  can  be  known  to  be 
true,  where  the  Effence  of  each  Spe^ 
cies  mentioned,  is  not  known. 

5.  This  more  particularly  concerns  Sub- 
fiances. 

6.  The  Truth  of  few  univerfal  Propo^ 
fitions  concerning  Subflances^  is  to  be 

known. 

7.  Becaufe  Co-exifience  of  Ideas  in  few 
Cafes  to  be  known. 

S,  9.  btftance  in  Gold. 
lo.  As  far  as  any  fuch  Corexiftence  can 
be  known,  fo  far  univerjal  Propo^ 
fitions  may  be  certain*    Bu$  this  wiB 
go  but  a  little  way,  becaufe, 
1 1,1 2.  The  Qualities  which  make  our  conf 
plex  Ideas   of  Subflances^    depend 
mofily  on  external^  remote,  andymr, 
perceiv'dCattfis. 
g  13.  5Met 
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^3-  yudgment  may  reach  farther ^ 
that  is  not  Knowledg. 

14.  ff^hat  is  requijite  for  our  Knoialedg 
of  Sukjlancei. 

15.  Whilfi  our  Ideas  of  Subfiances  con- 
tain not  their  real  Confiitutionsy  we 
can  make  but  few  general  Certain 
Profojftiont  concerning  them. 

itf.  Wierein  lies  the  general  Certainty 
of  Propojuions. 

C  H  A  R    VIL 

Of  Maxim f. 
SECT. 

1.  7*ipy  are  felf-evidem. 

2.  Wherein  that  Self-e'Oidenceconftfls. 

3.  &lf  evidence  not  peculiar  to  received 
Axiom. 

4.  Fir  ft.  As  to  Identity  and  Diverfity, 
aB  Propofkions  are  equally  felf-evi- 
\lent. 

5.  Secondly,  Iti  Co-exiftence  we  have 
few  felf-evident  Propofitions. 

6.  "Thirdly,  In  other  Relations  we  may 
have. 

7.  Fourthly^  Concerning  real  Exiflence, 
we  have  none. 

8;  7%efe  Axioms  ib>  not  much  influence 
our  other  Knowledge 
9, 10.  Becatife  they  are  not  the  Truths  the 
fir  ft  knbwK^ 
II.  What  Ufe  tbefe  general    Maxims 

have. 
la.  Mmm%  if  care  be  not. taken  M  the 
Ufe  of  Words,  may  prove  Contra- 
diBions. 

13,  In^(^in  Vacuum. 

14.  "they  prove   not  the  Exiflence  of 
things  .without  us. 
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9.  General  Propojttions  concerning  Sub- 
fiances,  are  often  trifling. 

10.  And  why. 

11.  Thirdly,  Ufing  fVords  variou/ly,  is 
trifling  with  them. 

12>  Marks  of  verbal  Propofkions.   Firfi, 

Predication  in  abftraB. 
13.  Secondly,  A  part  of  the  Definition 

predicated  of  any  Term. 

CHAP.    IX. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  Exifieme. 
SECT. 

1.  General  certain  Propoptions  concern 
not  Exiflence. 

2.  A  threefold  Knowledge  of  Exiflence. 

3.  OurKnowledgofourownExiJkttce, 
is  intuitive. 

CHAP.    X. 

Of  the  Exijleme  of  a  GOD. 
SECT. 


1.  If^e  are  capable  of  knowit^  certain^ 
ly^  that  there  is  a  GOD. 

2.  Man  knows,  that  he  himfelf  is. 

3.  He  knows  alfo,  that  nothing  can 
not  produce  a  Being,  therefore  fome- 
thing  Eternal. 

4.  7ha^  eternal  Being  mufl  be  mefi 
powerful. 

5«  And  mofi  knowing. 

6.  And  therefore  GOD. 

7.  Our  Idea  of  a  moft  perfeEi  Beings 
not  the  fole  Proof  of  a  GOD. 

8.  Something  from  Eternity. 

9.  Two'  forts  of  Beings,  Cogitative 
and  Incogitative. 

10.  Incogitative  Being  cmmproduua 
Cogitative. 
I  J.  rheir.  Application  dangerous  about .  11,12. 7herefore  there  has  been  an  eternal 


conff^ex  Ideas 
1 5- 1 8.  Inftance  in  Man. 
ip.  UttJe  Vfeof  thefe  Maxims  in  Proofs 

where  we  han/e  clear  anddi/linHIdeas. 
20.  Tfinr  Ufe  dangerous^  where  our  /- 

de^  are  amfujed. 

CHAP.    VIIL 

Of:  Triflii^^  Fropofifions. 
SECT. 

I.  Some,  Propofftims  bring  no  Inereafe 
to  our  KnowUdg. 
2,3.  Asy  Fir  fly  Id&ttic^  Propofttions. 

4.  S^0n4hi  l^hen  ap^rt  of  any  com- 
plex Id^a  is  predicated  of  the  whole. 

5 .  As  part  of  the  Definition  of  the  de- 
fined. 

6*  lujiance^  MmandPalfry. 

7.  For  thfs  teaches  but,  the  Signification 
of  Words. 

8.  But  no  real  Knowledge 


JVifdom. 

1 3 .  IVhether  material  or  m. 

14.  Not  material,  Firfl,  becaufe  every 
Particle  of  Matter  is  not  cogitative. 

15.  Secondly,     One  Particle   alone   of 
Matter  camtot  be  cogitative. 

16.  Thirdly,    A  Syflem  of  incogitative 
Matter  canttot  be  cogitative. 

17.  Whether  in  Motion^  oratRefl* 
18^19.  Matter  not  co-eternal  witbaneter^ 

nalASnd. 

CHAP.    XI. 

Of  the  Knowledg  of  the  Exiflence  of 

other  Things. 
SECT. 

1.  //  to  be  had  only  by  Senfation. 

2.  Inflame^  Whitenefs  of  this  Pafer. 

3.  This  J  tho  not  fo  certain  as  Demm^ 
firation,  yet  may  be  cal^d  Knowledge 
and  proves  the  Exiftence  of  things 
without  us.  4.  Fhrfi^ 
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A.  Firfl^  Becaufe  we  cannot  have  them 
hit  by  the  Inlet  of  the  Senfes. 

5.  Becaufe  an  Idea  jrom  oBual  Senfa-^ 
uoHy  and  another  from  Memory y  are 
very  diftinSl  Perceptions. 

6.  T'birdfyy  Pleafure  or  Pain^  which 
accompanies  aihal  Senfation^  ac- 
companies not  the  retttrning  of  thofe 
Ideas  without  the  external  ObjeEis. 

7.  Fourthly  Our  Senfes  ajftft  one  ano^ 
therms  Teftimony  oj  the  Exifience  oj 
wtward  things. 

8.  T'his  Certainty  is  as  great  as  our  Con- 
dition needs. 

9.  But  reaches  no  farther  than  aElual 
Senfation. 

10.  FoBy  to  expeli  Demw/hation  in  eve- 
ry thing. 

11.  Pa  ft  Exifience  is  known  6y  Memory. 

12.  The  Exifience  of  Spirits  not  hnvui^ 
able* 

13.  V articular  Propofitions  concemir^ 
Exiftenccy  are  knmvable, 

14.  And  gemrai  Prt^fitions  concerning 
abfiraSl  Ideas. 

CHAP.  xn. 

VVlQf  ^^^  Improvement  of  our  Know-: 
ledg. 

SECT. 

I.  KnwDle^  is  not  from  Maxms. 
a.  The  Occafion  of  that  Opinion. 

3.  But  from  the  comparing  clear  and 
diftinSi  Ideas. 

4.  Dangerous  to  build  upon  precarious 
Principles. 

5.  This  no  certain  way  to  Truth. 

6^  But  to  compare  clear  compleat  Ideas 
under  fieddy  Names. 

7.  The  true  Method  of  advandng 
Knowledge  is  by  confidering  our  ab- 
flraB  Ideas.. 

8.  By  whichy  Morality  alfo  may  be 
made  clearer. 

9.  But  Kncwledg  of  Bodies  is  to  be 
improved  only  by  Experience. 

10.  This  may  procure  us  Convenience, 
not  Science^ 

1 1 .  PTe  ,are  fitted  for  moral  Knowledge 
and  natural  Improvements. 

12.  But  mufi  beware  of  Hypothefes  and 
wrof^  Principles. 

13.  The  true  Ufe  of  Hypothefes. 

14.  Clear  and  difiinB  Ueas  with  fettled 
[  i          Names,    and  the  findmg   of  thofe 

which  fhtw  their  Agreement  or  Dff 
agreement^  are  the  ways  to  enlarge 
our  Knowkdg. 

15.  Mathematicks  an  Infiance  of  it. 


CHAR    XIIL 

Some  other  Conjideratiom  concerning 

our  Knowledg. 
SECT. 

1.  Our  Knowledg  partly  necuffary^part-^ 
ly  voluntary. 

2.  The  Application  voluntary;  but  we 
know  as  things  are^  mt  as  we  pleafe. 

3.  In  fiances  in  Number. 

CHAP.    XIV. 

Of  Judgment. 
SECT. 

1.  Our  Knowledg  being  fhort^  we  want 
fomething  etfe. 

2.  What  Ufe  to  be  made  of  this  twi- 
light  Efiate. 

3*  judgment  fupplies  the   warn   <f 

Knowkdg. 
4*  Judgnt^  is  the  prefttming  Things 

to  befoy  without  perceiving  it. 

CHAP.    XV. 

Of  Frobability. 
SECT. 

1.  Prdfohiliiy  is  the  Appearance  of  A- 
greemem  upon  fallible  Proofs. 

2.  It  is  tofupply  the  want  ofKnowledgi. 
3*  Being  that  which  makes  urprefttme 

'Xhings  to  be  true^  before  we  know 
them  to  be  fo. 

4.  Ihe  Grounds  of  Probability  are  twio  ; 
Corformity  with  our  own  Experience, 
or  theTeftimony  of  others  Experience. 

5.  Jbt  this  all  the  Agreements  y  pro  and 
con,  ought  to  be  examined,  before 
we  come  to  a  judgment. 

6.  TChey  being  capable  of  greatVarietyk 

^C  H  A  P-    XVI. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  AffenU 

SECT.  , 

1.  Our  Affent  ought  to  be  regulated  By 
the  Grounds  of  Probability. 

2.  Thefe  cannot  always  be  all  aHuaBy 
in  view,  and  then  we  mufi  content 
our  felves  with  the  Remembrance 
that  we  once  faw  grottfid  for  fitch  d 
Degree  of  Affem. 

3.  The  ill  Confequence  of  this,  if  our 
former  Judgment  were  mt  rigfnfy 

made. 

4.  'The  right  Ufe  of  it,  is  mutual  Cha^ 
rity  and  Forbearance. 

5.  Probability  is  either  of  Matter  of 
FaB  or  Speculation. 

6.  The  concurrent  Experience  of  all  0- 
ther  Men  with  ours,  produced  Affu^^ 
ranee  approaching  to  Knowledg. 

7.  Unqueftionable  Teftimony  and  Ex* 
periencefor  the  moft  part  produce  Cott- 
fidencci  8.  F(ur 
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8.  Fair  Tefiimofffy  and  the  Nature  cf  the 
thing '^ndffitrenty  produces  alfi  cor^dent 
Belief, 

9.  Experience  and  Tefiimmies  clafbi^gy  inp- 
nitely  vary  the  Degrees  of  Probability. 

JO.   Traditional  Teflimoniesy  the  farther  re* 

fffov^dy  the  lefs  their  Vioof,    . 
W^ytt  Hiflory  is  of  great  ufe. 
12.  Jn  thing  robicb  Senfe  cannct  difccrvery  Ana* 

Idgy  is  the  great  Rule  of  Probability. 
13-  Out  cafe  where  contrary  Experience  kffens 

net  the  Tejiimony* 
14.  The  bare  teftimonjf  of  Revelation  is  the ' 
bighefi  x:trtainty* 

CHAP.    XVII. 

Of  Reafofi. 
SECT. 

I.  Various  Signipcations  of  the  vmd  Rea* 

fin* 
a.  Wherein  Reafoningconfifis. 
3«  Its  four  parts, 
4*   SyOogifm   not  the  great  Irfirumem    <f 

Rieafon* 

5.  Helps  little  in  Dcmonflrationy  lefs  in  Pro- 
bability. 

6.  Serves  not  to  increafe  our  Knotole^ey  but 
fence  voitb  it. 

7.  Other  Helps  Jbould  he  fot^ht. 
8«  IFe  reafon  about  Particulars* 

9«  Brfl^  Reafon  fails  us  for  roara  of  Ideas* 
i6«  Secondly^  Becaufe  of  obfcure  and  imperfeB 

Ideas* 
J  I.  Thirdf/y  For   voant    of  intermediate    I- 

deas. 
^2.  Fourthly y  Secaufe  ofrorcf^  Principles* 

19.  Fifthly f  Becaufe  of  doubthd  Terms* 

14-  Our  bighefl  Degree  of  knowkdg  is  intui- 
tive without  re^cnim. 

15.  The  next  is  Demonfiration  bf  reafoning* 

i6.  To  fupply  the  Narrownefs  of  tkisy  we  have 
nothipg  but  judgment  upon  probable  Rea»' 
fonif^. 

IT*  Intuition y  Demonflrationy  judgment. 

i8.  Confequences  of  fFordSy  and  Confe^aences 
if  Ideas, 

19*  Four  forts  of  Arguments:  FirBy  AiVerc- 
candiam. 

20.  Secondly  Ad  Ignorantiam. 

21.  Thirdly  Ad  Hominem. 

22.  Fowrthlyy  Ad  Judicium. 

23.  Abffvey  contrary y  andacc$rdhg  to  Reafon* 
24*  Reafon  and  Faith  not  oppoftte. 

CHAP.    XVIIL 

0/  'Eaith  and  Reafon^  and  their  di- 
fiinSl  Provincet. 

SECT. 

!•  Neceffary  to  Ifiow  their  Boundaries* 

2.  Faitb  and  Reafon,  whaty  as  contra^difiin' 

guijh'd. 
^^  No  new  fimple  Idea  can  be  conrvefd  by  tra. 

ditional  Revelation* 
4.  Traditional  Revelation  may  make  us  hum 

Propofitions  hnowable  sljo  by  Reafony  but 

not  with  the  fame  Certainty  that  Reafon 

dctb. 
5*  Revelaticn  cannot  be  admitted  4^a4ftli  the 

clear  Evidence  of  Reafon. 


6.  Traditional  Revelaticn  much  lefs^ 

7.  Things  above  Reafon. 

8.  Or  not  contrary  to  Reafon,  if  revea^dy  are 
Matter  of  Faith. 

9.  Revelatiotjy  in  Matters  where  Reafon  can- 
not judg,  or  but  probably,  ought  to  be 
hearkened  to. 

10.  /»  Matters  where  Reafon  can  aford certain 
Knowledgy  that  is  to  be  hearkened  to. 

11.  If  the  Boundaries  be  not  fet  between 
Faith  and  Reafon,  no  Enthzfi^my  or 
Extravagancy  in  Religion,   can  be  centra* 

^        diSed. 

CHAP.    XIX. 

Of  Enthufiafin. 
SECT. 

1.  Lcve  of  Truth  neceffaty. 

2.  AForwardnefsto  dilate,  whence. 

3.  Force  of  Fnthtfiafm. 
4*  Reafon  and  Revelation* 
5.  Rife  of  Entht^afm. 

6yf.  Entht^iafm. 

%9.   Enthufiafm    miflaken  for     feeim    and 
feelirig. 
ic.  Entbt^iafm  how  to  be  difcover^d. 

11.  Enthtfiafm  fails  of  Evidence y  that  the 
Prtfofitim  is  from  GOD. 

12.  Firmnefs  of  Perfuafion,  no  Proof  that  anp 
Prop<fition  is  from  GOD. 

13.  Zight  in  the  Mindy  what. 

14-  Revelation  mufi  be  pdg*d  by  Reafon. 
1 5.  Belief  no  Proof  of  Revelation. 


CHAR    XXI 

Ofwrof^  Affenty  or  Error. 
SECT. 

t*  Caujes  of  Error, 

2.  Firfiy  Want  of  Proofs. 

3*  Obj.  What  JhaU  become  of  thofe  who  want 

themy  anfwer*d. 
4*  People  hindered  from  hfuiy, 
5*  Secondly,  Want  of  Skin  to  tfe  them. 
o*  Thirdly,  Want  of  Will  to  uje  them.      - 
7*  FourthPfy  Wro^g  Meafures  of  Probability  5 
whereof, 
8-10.  Firfty  Doubtful  Propofitions  taken  for  Prin- 
ciples. 
II-  Secondlyy  Received  l^otbefes* 
12.  Thirdly y  Predominant  Pafions* 
13*  The  Means  of  evadim  Probabilitiesy  ift, 

SMos'd  Fallacy. 
H*  2dly,  Supposed  Arguments  for  the   con- 
trary. 

15*  ^hat  Probabilities  determine  the  Affint* 
1 0.    Where  it  is  in  our  power  to  fujpend  it. 
17*  Fourthly,  Adbority. 
18.  Men  not  info  man)/ Errors  as  is  imagined. 

CHAP.    XXI. 

Dhijion  of  the  Sciences, 
SECT. 

1.  Three  forts. 

2.  Firfiy  Phyfica. 
*'3.  Secondly,  Praaica. 

4*  Thirdly^  XlifJLlCillKh. 
5.  tbft  is  the  firfi  Div'^  of  the  ObjeSs  of 
Knowledge 

OF 
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Human  Underftanding. 


BOOK  I.    CHAP.  I. 

Introdttdim. 
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plcafant 


9^19, 


[I  N  C£  it  is  the  JJnderfianding  that  (ets  Man  above  the  >a  in^ry 
reft  of  fenfiblc  Beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  Advan-  ^^^  *^^  Un- 
tage  and  Dominion  which  he  has  over  them ;  it  is  cer-  ^^'^j^lj, 
tainly  a  Subjeft,  even  for  itt  Noblenefe,  worth  our  La 
bourto  enquire  intov  The.Underfianding»  like  the 
Eye,  whilft  it  makes  us  Tec^  and  perceive  all  other 
Things,  takes  no  notice  of  itielf:  And  it  requires  Arc 
and  Pains  to  fee  it  a  diftance,  and  make  it  its  own 
Objed.  But  whatever  be  the  DiiCculties  that  lie  in 
the  way  of  this  Enquiry  ;  whatever  it  be  that  keeps  us  fo  much  in  the  Dark 
to  our  fclves ;  fure  I  am,  that  all  the  Light  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own  Mind^ 
all  the  Acquaintance  v^ecan  make  with  pur  .own  Underftandings^  will  not  only 
be  very  pleafanr,  but.  bring  us  great  Advantage,  io  direding  our  Thoughts  io 
the  fearch   of  other  Things.  ■     ^  •  . 

§.  2.  This  therefore,  being  my  Purpoje  to  enquire  into  the  Originalt  Cer- 
tainty, and  Extent  of  Human  Knowledg ;   together,  with  the  Grounds  and 
Degrees  of  Belief,  Opinion  and  Aflent;  I  fliall  not  at  prefent  meddle  with  the 
Fhyfical  Con(^eration  of  the  Mind>  of  trouble  my  felf  io  examine^  wherein  its 
Eflence  conflfts,  or  by  what  Morions  of  our  Spirits,  or  Alterations  of  our  Bo« 
dics^  we  come  to  have  any  Senfatipn  by  our  Organs,  or  any  Ideas  in  our  Un- 
derftandings;  and  whether  thofe  Ideas  do  in  their  Formation,  any,  or  all  of 
them,  depend  on  Matter  or  no.     Thcfe  are  Speculations,  which  however  cu- 
rious and  entertaining,  I  (hall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  way,  in  the  Defign  I 
am  now  upon.    It  (ball  fiiffice  to  my  prefent  Purpofe,  to  confider  the  difceming 
Faculties  of  a  Man,  as  they  are  employed  about  the  Objeds  which  thev  have  to 
do  wither  And  I  (ball  imagine  I  have  not  wholly  mifemployM  my  lelf  inthe 
Thoughts.  I  Iball  have  oa  this  Occafion,  if  in  this  hiftorical,  plain  Method,  I 
can  give  any  account  of  the  Ways  whereby  our  Underftandings  come  to  at- 
tain thofe  Notions  of  Things  we  have,  and  can  fetdown  any  Meafuresofthe 
Certainty  of  our  Knowledg,,  or  the  Grounds  of  thofe  Perfuaflons  which  are  to 
be  fbund  amongft  Men,  fo  varipfis,  di&rent,  and  wholly  contradidory ;  and 
yet  affertid  fomewhere  or  other  with  fuch  AfTurance  and  Confidence,  that  he 
that  (hali  take  a  view  of  the  Opinions  of  Mankind,  obferve  their  Oppofition, 
and  at  the  fame  tim^  coniidet  the  Fondnefs  and  Devotion  wherewith  they  are 
cmbracM,  the  Refolution  and  Eageroefs  wherewith  they  are  maintained  ,*  )nay 
perhaps  have  Reafon  to  fqfpea,  that  either  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  Truth  at 
.    Vol.  L  B  allj 
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all ;  or  that  Mankind  hach  no  fufficient  Means  to  attain  a  certain  Knowledg 
of  it. 
Method*  §.5.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  fearch  out  the  Bounds  between  Opinion 

and  Knowledg ;  and  examine  by  what  Meafures,  in  things  whereof  we  have 
no  certain  Knowledg,  we  ought  to  regulate  our  Aflfent^  and  moderate  our  Pec* 
fuafions.    In  order  whereunto,  I  Ihall  purfue  this  following  Method. 

Ftrfl^  I  (hall  enquire  into  the  Original  of  thofe  Ideasy  Notions,  or  whatever 
«lfe  you  pleafe  to  call  them,  which  a  Man  obferves,  and  is  confcious  to  himfelf 
he  has  in  his  Mind;  and  the  Ways  whereby  the  Underftanding  comes  to  be 
(timifliM  with  them. 

Secmdly^  I  ihall  endeavour  to  (hew,  what  Knowledg  the  Underfianding  hath  by 
ilioh  Ideas  I  and  the  Certainty,  Evidence,  and  Extent  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  (hall  make  fome  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Grounds  oi Faith  or 
Opinion  >  whereby  I  mean  that  Aflent  which  we  give  to  any  Propofition  as  true. 
Oi  whofe  Truth  yet  we  have  no  certain  Knowledg  :  And  here  we  (ball  have  oc* 
caiion  to  examine  the  Rea(bns  and  Degrees  ofJJfent. 
Vfeftdtoknm      §.  4.  If  by  this  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Underfianding,  Icandifcover 
the  extent  ef  (he  Powers  thereof  s  hcrw  far  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are  in  anyxle- 
w^^*^"   gree  proportionate,  and  where  they  fail  us ;  I  fuppcfe  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  pre- 
vail with  the  bufy  Mind  of  Man>  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with  things 
exceeding  its  G)mprehen£on  >  to  flop,  when  ic  is  at  the  utmoft  extent  of  its 
%      Tether;  and  to  fit  down  in  a  quiet  Ignorance  of  thofe  Things,  which,  upon 
^  !lplxamination,  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  Capacities.    We  fhould 
not  then  perhaps  be  fo  forward,  out  of  AflFcdtation  of  an  univerfal  Knowledg, 
to  raife  Queilions,  and  perplex  our  felves  and  others  with  Difputes  about  Things^ 
to  which  our  Underflandings  are  not  futted  ;  and  of  which  we  cannot  frame  in 
our  Minds  any  clear  ox  diftinft  Perceptions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too 
often  happened)  we  have  not  any  Notions  at  all.    If  we  can  find  out,  how  far 
the  Underfianding  can  extend  its  view ;  how  far  it  has  Faculties  to  attain  Cer« 
tainty ;  and  in  what  Cafes  it  can  only  judg  and  guefs,  we  may  learn  to  contenc 
our  felves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  State. 
Our  Capacity      §.  J-  For  tho*  the  Comprehen/ion  of  our  Underftandings  comes  exceeding  (hort 
fuited  to  our  of  thc  vaft  extent  of  Things  ,•  yet  we  (hall  have  caufe  enough  to  nugnify  the 
^ate  and      bountiful  Author  of  our  Being,  for  that  Portion  and  Degree  of  Knowledg  he 
Cinccms*       ^^^  bellowed  on  us,  fo  fir  above  all  thc  refl  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  our  Man- 
(iOn.    Men  have  reafon  to  be  well  fatisfy'd  with  wha^  God  hath  thought  iit  for 
them,  fince  he  has  given  them  (as  Sc.  Piter  fays)  -oeLvrx  ^po^  ^a>KV  1^  iwi^eixv, 
whatfoever  is  neceffary  for  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  and  Information  of  Ver- 
tue;  and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  Difcovery,  thc  comfortable  Provi- 
lion  for  this  Life,  and  the  Way  that  leads  to  a  better.    Howfhort  foever  their 
Knowledg  may  come  of  an  univerfal  or  perfeft  Comprehenfion  of  whatfoever  is^ 
it  yet  fecures  their  great  Concernment's^  that  they  have  Light  enough  to  lead 
ihem  to  th#  KnOwledg  of  their  Maker,  and  the  fight  of  their  own  Duties. 
Men  may  find  Matter  fufficient  to  bufy  their  Heads,  and  employ  their  Hands 
with  Variety,  Delight,  and  Satisfaftion ;  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with 
their  own  Conflitution,  and  throw  away  the  Bleffings  their  Hands  are  fiU'd 
with,  becaufe  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grafp  every  thing.    We  fhall  not.havc 
much  reafon  to  complain  of  the  narrownefs  of  our  Minds,  if  we  will  byt.^mploy 
them  about  What  may  be  of  Ufe  to  us,*  for  of  that  they  are  very  capable:  And 
ft  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childifh  Peevifhnefs,  if  we  undervalue  the 
Advahta^esof  our  Knowledg,  and  neglcft  to  improve  it  to  the  Ends  for  which 
it  was  given  us,  becaufe  there  are  fome  Things  rhat  are  fet  out  of  thc  reach  of 
it.     It  will  be  no  Excufe  to  an  idle  and  untoward  Servant,  who  would  nOt  at* 
tend  his  Bunnefs  by  Candle-lighr,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad  Sun-ibiac« 
The  Candle  that  is  fei^up  in  us,  fhines  bright  enoagh  for  all  our  Purpofts.    Thc 
Difcovcrierwe  can  make  with  this,  ought  to  fatisfy  us :  And  we  (hall  then  ufe 
out  Underftandings  right,  when  we  entertain  all  Objeds  in  that  Wajt  and  Pro- ' 
t>ordbn  that  they  are  fiiitcd  to  our  Faculties  ,•  and  upon  thofe  Grounds  they 
are  capable  of  beint^  proposed  to  us ;  and  not  peremptorily,  or  intcmpcratcly 
require  Demonllration,  and  demand  Certainty,  where  Probabiliry  only  is  to  be 
had,  and  which  i$  fufficient  to  govern  all  our  Concernments.    If  we  will  dif- 
»  believe 
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believe  every  thing,  becaufe  we  cannot  certainly  know  all  things;  we  (ball 
do  muchrwhat  as  wifely  as  he,  who  would  not  ufe  his  Legs,  but  fit  ftill  and  pe- 
rifli,  becaufe  he  had  no  Wings  to  fly. 

J.  6.  When  we  know  our  own  Strength^  we  (hall  the  better  know  what  to  un-  Knowhifg  of 
dertake  with  hopes  of  Succcfs :  And  when  we-have  well  furvey'd  the  Pov:ers  of  <^^  Cafjcity.a 
bur  own  Minds,  and  made  fome  ElKmate  what  we  may  exped  from  them,  we  ^^i^irj ^l^l 
ihall  not  be  inclined  either  to  fit  ftill,  and  not  fet  o^  Thoughts  on  work  at  allj  dknefs. 
ID  defpair  offifo^infjiaiy'cbing;  Qi:.on  the  other  fide,  queftion  every  thing, 
and  difdaim  all  Knowledg,  becaufe  fome  TETngJare'hot  to  be  underftood.    'Tis 
of  great  Ufe  to  the  Sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  Line,  tho'  he  cannot  with 
it  fathom  all  the  Depths  of  the  Oceah.  *Tis  well  he  knows  that  it  is  long  enough 
to  reach  the  Bottom  at  fuch  Places  as  are  neceffary  to  direfi:  his  Voyage,  and 
iaution  him  again/i  running  upon  Shoals  that  niay  ruin  him.    Our  Buiincfshere 
is  not  to  know  all  Things,  but  thofe  which  Concern  our  Conduft.    If  we  can  find 
but  thofe  Meafures,  whereby  a  Rational  Creature,  put  va  that  State  which  Man 
is  in  this  World,  may,  and  ought  to  govern  his  Opinions  and   Adions  de- 
pending thereon^  we  need  not  to  be  troubled  that  fome  other  things  efcape  our 
Knowledg. 

$.  7.  This  was  that  v(^hich  give  the  firft  -RZ/^to  this  Uffoj  concerning  the  17/2-  Occafion  of 
derfianding.  For  I  thought  that  the  firft  Step  towards  fatisfying  feveral  En-  '^^  ^^' 
quiries  the  Mind  of  Man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was,  to  rake  a  Survey  of  our 
own  Underftandings,  examine  our  own  Powers,  and  fee  to  what  things  they 
were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I  fufpefted  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
in  vain  fought  for  Satisfadion  in  a  quiet  and  fure  polfeiHon  oi  Truths  that  moft 
concerned  us,  whilft  we  let  loofc  our  Thoughts  into  the  vaft  Ocean  of  Being  i  as 
it  all  that  boundlefs  Extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  pofleffion  of  our 
Underftandings,  wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  from  its  Decifions,  or  that 
efcap'd  its  Comprehenfion.  Thus  Men  extending  their  Enquiries  beyond  their 
Capacities,  and  letting  their  Thoughts  wander  into  thofe  Depths  where  they 
can  find  no  fure  footing  ;  'tis  no  wonder  that  they  raifc  Queftions,  and  mul- 
tiply Difputes,  which  never  coming  to  any  clear  Rcfolution,  are  proper  only 
to  continue  and  increaie  their  Doubts,  and  to  confirm  them  at  laft  in  perfea 
Scepticifm*  Whereas  were  the  Capacities  of  our  Underftandings  well  con- 
iiderM,  the  Extent  of  our  Knowledg  once  difcover'd,  and  the  Horizon  found, 
which  fets  the  Bounds  between  the  enlightened  and  dark  Parts  of  Things,  be- 
tween what  island  what  is  not  comprehcnfible  by  us ;  Men  would  perhaps  with 
lefs  Scruple,  acquicfce  in  the  avow'd  Ignorance  of  the  one,  and  imploy  their 
Thoughts  and  Difcourie  with  move  Advantage  and  Satisfa&ion  in  the  other. 

§.  8.  Thus  much  I  thought  necefTary  to  ^y  concerning  the  Occafion  of  this  if^jat  Idea 
Enquiry  into  Human  Underftanding.  But  before  I  proceed-on  to  what  I  hzvofiandsfor. 
thought  on  this  Subjed,  I  muft  httc  in  the  entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  Reader 
for  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  word  Idea,  which  he  will  find  in  the  following  Trea- 
tife.  It  being  that  Term  which,  I  think,  ferves  beft  to  ftand  for  whatfoever  is 
the  Objeft  of  the  Underftanding,  when  a  Man  thinks,  I  have  us'd  it  to  exprefs 
whatever  is  meant  by  Phamafmj  Notim^  .^^eciVx,  dr  whatever  it  is  which  the  Mind 
can  be  employed  about  in  thinking  ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  uling  it. 

I  prefume  it  will  betafily  granted  me,  that  there  are  fuch  Ideas  in  Mens  Minds ; 
erery  one  is  confcious  ot  them  in  himfelf,  and  Mens  Words  and  Anions  will  fa- 
tisfy  him,  that  they  are  in  others. 

Our  firft  Enquiry  then  (hall  be^  How  they  come  into  the  Mind. 


C  H  A  p.  II. 
No  Innate  Principles  in  the  Mind. 

$•  I.  TT  is  an  eftablifh'd  Opinion  atnongft  fome  Men>  That  there  are  in  the  Tbevmyflxmn, 
■X.  Underftaading  certain  bmate  Principles;  fome  primary  ^Notions,  Koivotj  bm  m  time 
Sivom,  Charaaers,  as  it  were  ftamp'd  upon  the  Mind  of  Man,  which  the  Soul  /^'^J'^ 
teceives  in  its  very  firft  Being,  and  brings  into  the  World  with  it.    It  would  tlfi^tTt 
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be  fufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  Readers  of  the  Falfenefs  of  this  Suppo- 
iition>  if  I  fbould  only  (hew  (as  I  hope  I  fhall  in  the  following  Parts  of  this 
Difcourfe)  how  Men,  barely  by  the  ufe  of  their  Natural  F^culties^  may  attaia 
to  all  the  Knowledg  they  have,  without  the  help  of  any  Innate  Impreflions  ; 
and  may  arrive  at  Certainty,  without  any  fuch  Original  Notions  or  Principles. 
For  I  imagine  any  one  will  eafiljj  grant.  That  it  would  be  imperfinent  to  fup- 
pofe,  the  Ideas  of  Colours  Innate  in  a  Cjeaturc,  to  whom  God  hath  given  Sight, 
and  a  Power  to  receive  them  by  the  Eyes,  from  External  Objcfts  :  And  no  lefs 
unreafonablc  would  it  be  to  attribute  feveral  Truths  to  the  Iropreffions  of  Na- 
ture, and  Innate  Charafiers,  when  we  may  obfervc  in  our  fclves  Faculties,  fit 
to  attain  as  eafy  and  certain  Knowledg  of  them,  as  if  they  were  originally 
imprinted  on  the  Mind* 

But  becaufe  a  Man  is  not  permitted  without  Cenfure  to  follow  his  own 
Thoughts  in  the  fearch  of  Truth,  when  they  lead  him  ever  fo  little  out  of  the 
common  Road  \  I  (hall  fetdown  the  Reafonsthat  made  me  doubt  of  the  Truth 
of  that  Opinion,  as  an  Excufe  for  my  Miftake,  if  I  be  in  one :  which  I  leave  to 
be  confider'd  by  thofe,  who,  with  me,  difpofe  themfelves  to  embrace  Truth 
wherever  they  find  it. 
General  Jf-       §*  2.  There  is  nothing  more  commonly  taken  for  granted,  than  that  there 
fent  the  great  ^,.g  certain  Principles  both   Speculative  and  Practical  (for  they  fpeak  of  botli) 
Jrgumeta.    ^xQiv^xizXHy  agreed  upon  by  all  Mankind ;  which  therefore  they  argue,  muft  needs 
be  conftant  ImpreiSons,  which  the  Souls  of  Men  receive  in  <heir  firft  Beings^ 
and  which  they  bring  into  the  World  with  them,  as  neceflarily  and  really  as 
they  do  any  of  their  inherent  Faculties. 
VmverTal  §.3.  This  Argument,  drawn  from  Univeifal  Confent,  has  this  Misfortune  in 

Ccnfentproves  jr,  that  if  it  were  true  in  Matter  of  Fad,  That  there  were  certain  Truths, 
^^y  /jfi-     therein  all  Mankind  agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  Innate,  if  there  can  be 
any  other  way  fhewn,  how  Men  may  come  to  that  Univerfal  Agreement  in  the 
things  they  do  confent  in  i  which  I  prefui^ie  may  be  done. 
What  is,  is;      §.4.  But,  which  is  worfc,  this  Argument  of  Univerfal  Confcnt,  which  is 
"^fl-w*  f^  ^^^^  ^^      ^^  prove  Innate  Principles,  feems  to  me  a  Demonliration  that 
th^ame       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  »  becaufc  there  are  none  to  wWch  all  Mankind  give  an  uni- 
thing  to  be,  verfal  Aifent.    I  (ball  begin  with  the  Speculative,  and  inftance  in  thofe  magni- 
andnottobe,  fy'd  Principles  of  Demonftration  :  JVhatfoevtr  is^  is;  and  *tis  mpoffiile  for  the 
^^^^i'^^f^yjamethingto  be,  and  not  to  ie;  which  of  all  others,  I  think,  have  the  moft  allowed 
ifaifented  to.  ^|^j^  ^^  Innate*    Thcfe  have  fo  fettled  a  Reputation  of  Maxims  univerfally  re- 
ceived, that  'twill,   no  doubt,  be  thought  flrange,  if  any  one  Ihould  fecm  to 
queftion  it.    But  yet  I  take  liberty  to  (ay,  that  thdTe  Propofitions  are  fo  far  from 
having  an  Univerfal  Aflent,  that  there  are  a  great  Part  of  Mankind,  to  whom 
they  are  not  fo  much  as  known. 
Kct  m  the         §.  5.  For,  firft  'tis  evident,  that  all  Children  and  Idiotf  have  not  the  leaft 
^^-  '^^-  Apprehen(ion  or  Thought  of  them ;  and  the  want  of  that  is  enough  to  deftroy 
^eEhe^e     ^^^^  Univerfal  Aflent,  which  muft  needs  be  the  necc(rary  Concomitant  of  all  In- 
not  known  to  natc  Truths:  It  feeming  to  me  near  a Contradi&ion,  to  fay,  chat  there  are 
cbiliken,  Idi^  Truths  imprinted  on  the  Soul,  which  it  perceives  or  underftands  not ;  Imprint- 
ets,  *c.         jj^g^  y  i^  fignify  any  thing,  being  nothing  elfe,  but  the  making  certain  Truths 
to  be  perceiv'd.    For  to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  Mind,  without  the  Mind's 
perceiving  it,  feems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.    If  therefore  Children  and  Idiots 
have  Souls,  have  Minds,  with  thofe  Impreffions  i^ontbem,  they  muft  unavoid* 
ably  perceive  them,  and  nece(rarily  know  and  a(ient  to  thefe  TruthSj  which 
lince  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  fuch  ImpreflSons.    For  if  they 
are  not  Notions  naturally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  Innate  ?  And  if  they  aro 
Notions  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  unknown  ?  To  fay  a  Notion  is  imprinted 
on  the  Mind,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  the  Mind  is  ignorant  of  ir, 
and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  thislmpreflion  nothing.    No  Propo- 
fition  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the  Mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  ne- 
ver yet  confcious  of.   For  if  any  one  may ,-  then  by  the  fame  Reafon,  all  Pro^ 
pofitions  that  are  true,  and  the  Mind  is  capable  ever  of  zttcnung  to,  may  be  {add 
to  be  in  the  Mind,  and  to  be  imprinted  :  Since  if  any  one  can  be  faid  to  be  in 
the  Mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  muft  be  only  becaufe  it  is  capable  of 
knowing  it  i  and  fo  the  Mind  is  of  all  Truths  it  ever  (ball  know.    Nay,  thus 
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Truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  Mind,  which  it  never  did,  nor  ever  (hall  fmbw: 
For  a  Man  may  live  long,  and  die  at  laft  in  ignorance  of  many  Truths,  which 
his  Mind  was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  Certainty.  So  that  if  the  . 
Capacity  of  kttowing  be  the  natural  Imprcffion  contended  for,  all  the  Truths 
a,Man  ever  comes  to  know,  will,  by  this  Account,  be  every  one  of  them  Innate; 
and  this  great  Point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  improper  way 
oif  fpeaking;  which,  wbilft  it  pretends  to  aflert  the  contrary,  fays  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  who  deny  Innate  Principles.  For  no  body,  I  think,  ever  de- 
ny M,  that  the  Mind  was  capable  of  knowing  feveral  Truths.  The  Capacity, 
they  fay,  is  Innate,  the  Knowledg  acqulr'd.  But  then  to  what  end  fuch  Con- 
tcft  for  certain  Innate  Maxims?  If  Truths  can  be  imprinted  on  the  Under- 
ftanding  without  being  perceived,  I  can  fee  no  difference  there  can  be  between 
ttny  Truths  the  Mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  in  refpcS  of  their  Original  \  They 
^uft  all  be  Innate,  or  all  Adventitious :  In  vain  (hall  a  Man  go  about  to  diftin- 
guifli  them.  He  therefore  that  talks  of  Innate  Notions  in  the  Undcrftanding, 
cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any  diftinft  fort  of  Truths)  mean  fuch  Truths  to 
be  in  the  Underftanding,  as  it  never  perceiv'd,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of. 
For  if  thefe  Words  {to  bi  in  the  Underftanding)  have  any  Propriety,  they  fignify 
to  be  underftood.  So  that,  to  be  in  the  Underftanding,  and  not  to  be  undec- 
ftood  ;  to  be  in  the  Mind,  and  never  to  be  perceived,  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  any 
thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  Mind  or  Underftanding.  If  therefore  thefe  two 
Propofitions,  Whatfoever  is^  is;  and  *tis  impcjjible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be,  are  by  Nature  imprinted.   Children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them ;  In-  r 

&nts,  and  All  that  have  Souls,  muft  neceffarily  have  them  in  their  Underftand-    :        ^  i  v  ^- 
ings,  know  the  Truth  of  them,  and  affent  to  it.  ^ 

$.  6.  To  avoid  this,  'tis  ufually  anfwer'd.  That  all  Men  know  and  ajfent  to  "'  -^ 
them,  when  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon;  and  this  is  enough  to  prove,  them  In- 
nate.   I  anfwer, 

§.  7.  Doubtful  Expreflions,  that  have  fcarce  any  Signification,  go  for  clear  That  Men 
Reafons>  to  thofe,  who  being  pre-poflcfs'd,  take  not  the  pains  to  examine  even  ^^  ^*^^ 
what  they  themfelves  fay.     For  to  apply  this  Anlwer  with  any  tolerable  Senfe  ^^  '^^-^^^ 
to  our  prefent  Purpofc,  it  muft  fignify  one  ofthpfe  two  things;  cither.  That  ufe  of  Reafon^ 
as  foon  as  Men  come  to  the  ufe  of  Reafon,  thefe  fupposM  native  Infcriptions  a^wer'd^ 
come  to  be  known,  and  obferv'd  by  them  :  or  elfe.  That  the  Ufe  and  Exercifc 
of  Men's  Reafons  aflifts  them  in  the  Difcovery  of  thefe  Principles,  and  certain- 
ly makes  them  known  to  them. 

§f.  8.  If  they  mean  that  by  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  Men  may  difcover  thefe  Princi-  ^Rtafondif" 
pies ;  and  that  this  is  fufficient  to  prove  them  Innate,-  their  way  of  arguing  ctrvet'dtbem, 
will  ftand  thus,  (viz.)  That  whatever  Truths  Reafon  can  .certainly  difcover  to  Jj^j^'jjf^ 
us,  and  make  us  firmly  aitent  to,  thofe  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the  j^j^^^ 
Mind:  fince  that  univerfal  Affent,  which  is  made  the  Mark  qf  them,  amounts 
to  no  more  but  this  ;  That  by  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a 
certain  Knowledg  of,  and  Aflent  to  them  :  and  by  this  means  there  will  be  no  , 

diflferencc  between  the  Maxims  of  the  Mathematicians,  and  Theorems  they  de- 
duce from  them.  All  muft  be  equally  allow'd  Innate,  they  being  all  Difcoveries 
made  by  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  and  Truths  that  a  rational  Creature  may  certainly 
come  to  know,  if  he  apply  his  Thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

$.  ^.  But  how  can  thefe  Men  think  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  neccflary  to  difcover  *^^sfaJfe  that 
Principles  that  are  fuppos'd  Innate,  when  Reafon  (if  we  may  believe  them)  is  ^1^%^^^^' 
nothing  elfe,  but  the  Faculty  of  deducing  unknown  Truths  from  Principles  or    ^^^     ^^ 
Propofitions  that  are  already  known  ?  That  certainly  can  never  be  thought  In- 
nate, which  vt^e  have  need  of  Reafon  to  difcover,  unlefs,  as  I  have  faid,  wc 
will  have  all  the  certain  Truths,  that  Reafon  ever  teaches  us,  to  be  Innate. 
We  may  as  well  think  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  necellary  to  make  our  Eyes  difcover 
vifible  Objeds,  as  that  there  (hould  be  need  ot  Reafon,  or  the  Exercife  thereof, 
to  make  the  Underftanding  fee  what  is  originally  engraven  in  it,  and  cannot  be 
in  the  Underftanding,  before  it  be  perceived  by  it.     So  that  to  make  Reafon 
difcover  thofe  Truths  thus  imprinted,  is  to  fay,  that  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  difco- 
vers  to  a  Man  what  he  knew  before ;  and  if  Men  have  thofe  Innate  imprefs'd 
Truths  originally,  and  before  the  ufe  of  Reafon,  and  yet  are  always  ignorant  of 
them  till  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  *tis  in  efleft  to  fay,  that  Men  know, 
and  know  them  not  at  the  fame  time*  $•  io« 
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§.  lo.  'Twill  here  perhaps  be  faid^  That  Mathematical  Demonftraticns,  and 
other  Truths  that  are  not  innate,  are  not  affented  to,  as  foon  as  proposed* 
wherein  they  are  diftinguifli'd  from  thefe  Maxims>  and  other  Innate  Truths. 
1  {hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Aflfent  upon  the  firft  propofing,  more  particu- 
larly by  and  by.  I  (hall  hcre^  only,  and  that  wry  readily,  allow  that  thefe 
Maxims,  and  Mathematical  Demonftrations  are  iB  this  different ;  That  the  one 
has  need  of  Reafon  ufing  of  Proofs,  to  make  them  out,  and  to  gain  our  Af« 
fent ;  but  the  other,  as  Toon  as  underftood,  are,  without  any  the  Icaft  reafon- 
ing,  embraced  and  afl'ented  to.  But  I  withal  beg  leave  to  pbferve,  that  it  lays 
open  the  Weafcnefs  of  this  Siubterfuge,  which  requires  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  for  the 
Difcovery  of  thefe  general  Truths :  Since  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  that  in  their 
Difcovery  there  is  no  Ufe  made  of  Reafoning  at  all.  And  I  think  thofe  who 
give  this  Anfwer,  will  not  be  forward  to  affirm,  That  the  Knowledg  of  thi$ 
Maxim,  7hat  it  is  impoffiilefor  the  fame  'thing  to  bey  and  not  to  be,  is  a  Dedudioa 
of  our  Reafon.  For  this  would  be  to  deftroy  that  Bounty  of  Nature  they 
feem  fo  fond  of,  whilft  they  make  the  Knowledg  of  thofe  Principles  to  depend 
on  the  Labour  of  our  Thoughts.  For  all  Reafoning  is  Search,  and  calling  a- 
bout,  and  requires  Pains  and  Application.  And  how  can  it  with  any  tolerable 
fenfe  be  fuppos'd,  that  what  was  imprinted  by  Nature,  -as  the  Foundation  and 
Guide  of  bur  Realbn»  (houjd  need  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  to  difcover  it  ? 

§•11.  Thofe  who  will  take  the  pains  to  refled  with  a  little  attention  on  the 

Operations  of  the  Underftanding,  will  find  that  this  ready  Aflfent  of  the  Mind 

to  fome  Truths,^  depends  not,  either  on  native  Infcription,  or  the  Ufe  ofRea-- 

fon;  but  on  a  faculty  of  the  Mind  quite  diftind  from  both  of  them,  as  wc 

Ihall  fee  hereafter.     Reafon  therefore  having  nothing'to  do  in  procuriog  our 

Aflent  to  thefQ  .MaKims,  if  by  faying,  that  JMen  knowand  ajfent  to  them,  vihm  they 

come  to  the  Vfe  of  Reafon,  be  meant,  That  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  aiSfts  us  in  the 

Knowledg  of  thefe  Maxims^  it  is  utterly  falfe ;  and  were  it  true,  would  prove 

them  not  to  be  Innate. 

The  eomim  to     §.  12.  If  by  knowing  and  aflfenting  to  them,  when  we  come  to  the  Ufe  ofRerfon^ 

the  Vfe  of     be  meant,  that  this  is  the  tiiue  when  they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 

^^^ewl  ^^^^»  and  that  as  foon  as  Children  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  they  come  alfo 

'^tomelo  kmiTf>  ^^  know  and  aflbnt  to  thefe  Maxims ;  this  alfo  is  falfe  and  frivolous.    Firfly  It  is 

thefe  Max-    falfe :  Becaufe  it  is  evident,  thefe  Maxims  are  not  in  the  Mind  fo  early  as  the 

ims.  Ufe  of  Reafon  :  And  therefore  the  coming  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  is  Iralfly  af- 

fignd,  as  the  Time  of  their  Difcovery.    How  many  Inftances  of  the  Ufe  of 

.   Reafon,  may  we  obferve  in  Children,long  time  before  they  have  any  knowledg 

of  this  Maxim,  7hat  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be^  and  not  to  be?  And 

a  great  part  of  illiterate  People,  and  Sav^es,  pafs  many  Years,  even  of  their 

rational  Age,  without  ever  thinking  on  this,  and  the  like  general  Propofitions. 

I  grant.  Men  come  not  to  the  knowledg  of  thefe  general  and  more  abftrad 

Truths,  which  are  thought  Innate,  till  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon ;  and  I 

add,  nor  then  neither.    Which  is  fo,  becaufe  till  after  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of 

Reafon,  thofe  general  abftrad  Ideas  are  not  hramM  in  the  Mind,  about  which 

thofe  general  Maxims  are,  which  are  miftaken  for  Innate  Principles,  but  are 

indeed  Difcoveries  made,  and  Verities  introduced,  and  brought  into  the  Mind 

by  the  fame  Way,  and  dilcover'd  by  the  fame  Steps,  as  feveral  other  Propofi- 

•    tions,  which  no  body  was  ever  fo  extravagant  as  to  fuppofe  Innate.     This  I 

hope  to  make  plain  in  the  fequel  of  this  Difcourfe.    I  allow  therefore  a  Necef- 

fity,  that  Men  (houldcome  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  before  they  get  the  Knowledg 

of  thofe  general  Truths;  but  deny,  that   Men's  coming  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon 

|s  the  time  of  their  Difcovery. 

By  tbhy  they      §.13.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  obfervable,  that  this  Saying,  that  Men  knowj^and 

^^fh'dtrlm  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^'^  Maxims,  when  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  amounts,  in  reality 

itbir   hu^.  of  Faft,  to  no  more  but  this.  That  they  are  never  known,  nor  taken  notice  of, 

able  Truths,  before  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  but  may  poffibly  be  affented  to  fome  time  after,  during 

a  Man's  Life ;  but  when,  is  uncertain  :  And  fo  may  all  other  knowable  Truths, 

as  weU  as  thefe  which  therefore  have  no  Advantage,  nor  Diftinaion  from  others, 

by  this  Note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon ;  toor  arc 

thereby  proV'd  to  be  Innate,  but  quite  the  contrary.  ' 
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§.  14.  But,   Secondly,    Were  it  true,  that   the  precife  time   of  their  befng  (f  commg  to 
known,  and  aflcnted  to,  were,  when  Men  come  to  the  Ufe  ofReafon;  neither  ^'^^^  ^f 
would  that  prove  them  Innate.    This  Way  of  arguing  is  fo  frivolous^  as  the  tbeUmelf 
Suppc^tion  of  it  fclf  is  falfe.    For  by  what  kind  of  Logick  will  it  appear,  that  tbeir  D^fi(rue- 
any  Notion  is  originally  by  Nature  imprinted  in  the  Mind  in  its  firft  Conftitu-  KTy  '^  w<«^^ 
tion,  bccaufe  it  comes  rirft  to  be  obferv'd,  and  aflented  to,  when  a  Faculty  of  'fj  ^]^'^ 
the  Mind,  which  has  quite  a  diftinft  Province,  begins  to  exert  it  ielf  ?  And  ' 

thcrefoFC,-thc  coming  to  the  Ule  of  Speech,  if  it  were  iuppos'd  the  time  that 
thefc  Maxims  are  firft  aflented  to  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  Truth,  as  the 
time  when  Men  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon)  would  be  as  good  a  Proof  that  they 
were  Innate,  as  to  fay,  they  are  Innate  becaufe  Men  aflfent  to  chem,  when  they 
come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon.  I  agree  then  with  thefe  Men  of  Innate  Principles, 
that  there  is  no  Knowledg  of  thefe  general  and  felt-evident  Maxims  in  the 
Mind,  till  it  comes  to  the  Exercife  of  Reafon  :  But  I  deny  that  the  coming  to 
the  Ufe  of  Reafon  is  the  precife  time  when  they  are  firft  taken  notice  of;  an4 
if  that  were  the  precife  time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them  Innate.  All  that 
can  with  any  Truth  be  meant  by  this  Propofition,  That  Men  ajfent  to  them  when  • 
they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  is  no  more  but  this.  That  the  making  of  general 
abftrad  Ideas,  and  the  underflanding  of  general  Names,  being  a  ConcomirjK, 
of  the  rational  Faculty,  and  growing-up  with  it.  Children  commonly  get#R  / 
thofe  general  Ideas,  nor  learn  the  Names  that  ftand  for  them,  till  having  for 
a  good  while  exercised  their  Reafon  about  familiar  and  more  particular /^eaj,tlvcf 
arc  by  their  ordinary  Difcourfe  and  Adions  with  others,  acknowlcdg  d  to  be 
capable  of  rational  Converfation.  If  afTcnting  to  thefe  Maxims,  when  Men 
c6me  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  can  be  true  in  any  other  ^enfe,  I  defire  it  may  be 
ihewn  j  or  at  leaft,  how  in  this,  or  any  other  fcnfe  it  proves  them  Innate. 

§.  15.  ThcSenfesat  firft  let-in  particular  Zitf/i/,  and  furnifli  the  yet  empty 'ne^^ps  ly 
Cabinet:  And  the  Mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar  with  fome  of  them,  they  ^*^^'  ,^ 
are  lodg'd  in  the  Memory,  and  Names  got  to  them.    Afterwards  the  Mind  r^lcrqi 
proceeding  farther,  abftrafts  them,  and  by  degrees  learns  the  Vk  of  general  Tr«^^% 
Names*    In  this  manner  the  Mind  comes  to  be  fumiih'd  with  Ideas  and  Lan*  ,\ 

f;uage,  the  Materials  about  which  to  exercife  its  difcurfive  Faculty :  And  the 
Ufe  of  Reafon  becomes  daily  more  vifible,  as  thc<c  Materials  that  give  it  Em- 
ployment increafe.  But  tho'  the  having  of  general  Ideas,  and  the  Ufe  of  gc-  ' 
nerai  Words  and  Reafon  ufually  grow  together  -,  yet,  I  fee  not,  how  this  aoy 
way  proves  them  Innate.  The  Knowledg  of  fome  Truths,  I  confefs,  is  very 
early  in  the  Mind  -,  but  in  a  way  that  fbews  them  not  to  be  Innate,  For,  if  we 
will  obierve,  we  (hall  find  it  ftill  to  be  about  Ideas,  not  Innate,  but  Acquired  : 
it  being  about  thofe  firft,  which  are  imprinted  by  external  Things,  with  which 
Infants  have  earlieft  to  do,  which  make  the  moft  frequent  Impreflions  on  their 
Senfes.  In  Ideas  thus  got,  the  Mind  difcovers.  That  fome  agree,  and  others 
differ,  probably  as  foon  as  it  has  any  Ufe  of  Memory  i  as  foon  as  it  is  able  to 
retain  and  receive  diftindt  Ideas.  But  whether  it  be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain 
it  does  fo  long  before  it  has  the  Ufe  of  Words,  or  comes  to  that  which  we 
commonly  call  the  Ufe  of  Reafon.  For  a  Child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can 
fpeak,  the  difierence  between  the  Ideas  of  Sweet  and  Bitter  (/.  e.  That  Sweet 
is  not  Bitter)  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when  it  comes  to  fpeak)  That  Worm* 
wood  and  Sugar-plumbs  are  not  the  fame  thing. 

$.  16.  A  Child  knows  not  that  Three  and  r  our  are  equal  to  Seven,  till  he 
comes  to  be  able  to  count  to  Seven,  and  has  got  the  Name  and  Idea  of  Equalitj^ : 
and  then  upon  explaining  thofe  Words,  he  prefently  affents  to,  or  rather  per- 
ceives the  Truth  of  that  Propofition.  But  neither  does  he  then  readily  aifenc, 
bccaufe  it  is  an  Innate  Truth,  nor  was  his  Affent  wanting  till  then,  becaufe  he 
wanted  the  Ufe  of  Reafon ;  but  the  Truth  of  it  appears  to  him,  as  foon  as  he  has 
fettled  in  his  Mind  the  clear  and  diflinft  Ideas  that  thefe  Names  ftand  for : 
And  then  he  knows  the  Truth  of  that  Propofition,  upon  the  fame  grounds,  and 
by  the  fame  means,  that  he  knew  before.  That  a  Rod  and  Cherry  are  not  the 
fame  thing;  and  upon  the  fame  grounds alfo,  that  he  may  come  to  know  after- 
wards, 7hat  'tis  impofftble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;  as  (hall  be  more 
fully  fiiewn  hereafter.  So  that  the  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have  thofe^ 
general  Ideas  about  which  thofe  Maxims  arc>  or  to  know  the  Signification  of 

thofe 
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thofe  general  Terms  that  ftand  for  them ;  or  to  put  together  in  his  Mind  the 
Ideas  tney  ftand  for :  the  later  alfo  wiu  it  be  before  he  comes  to  affenc  to  thofe 
Maxims,  whofe  Terms,  with  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  being  no  more  Innate  than 
thofe  of  a  Cat  or  a  Weefcl,  he  muft  ftay  till  Time  and  Obfcr\  ation  have  ac- 
quainted him  with  them ;  and  then  he  will  be   in  a  Capacity  to  know  the 
Truth  of  thefe  Maxims  upon  the  Hrft  occafion  that  (ball  make  him  put  together 
thofe  Ideas  in  his  Mind,  and  obferve,  whether  they  agree  or  difagree,  accord- 
ing as  is  exprcfs'd  in  thofe  Propolitions.    And  therefore  it  is,  that  a  Maa 
knows  that  Eighteen  and  Nineteen  are  equal  to  Thirty  Seven,  by  the  fame  Sclt- 
cvidence  that  he  knows  One  and  Two  to  be  equal  to  Three  :  Yet  a  Child  knows 
this  not  fo  foon  as  the  other,  not  for  Want  ot  the  Ufc  of  Reafon,  but  becaufe 
the  Ideas  the  Words  Eighteen,  Nineteen,  and  Tnirty  Seven  ftand  for,  are  not  fo 
foon  got,  as  thofe  which  arc  fignify*d  by  One,  Two,  and  Three. 
Affentirgj  as     §.  17,  This  Evafion  therefore  of  general  AflfeDt,  when  Men  come  to  the  ufe 
^^^P^^'^of  Rcafon,  failing  as  it  does,  and*  leaving  nodift'crence  between  thofe  fuppos'd 
ftood!^pmf'es  'n^^^^>  ^  Other  Truths  that  are  afterwards  acquirU  and  learnt  i  Men  have  en- 
iifem  mt  if  dcavour'd  to  fccure  an  univerfel  Aflcnt  to  thole  they  call  Maxims,  by  faying, 
w^  they  arc  generally  affented  to  as  foon  as  proposed,  and  the  Terms  they  are  propos  cl 

in,  underftood  :  Seeing  all  Menj  even  Children,  as  foon  as  they  hear  and  un- 
derftand  the  Terms,  aflent  to  thefe  Propolitions,  they  think  it  is  fuiHcient  to  prove 
them  Innate.    For  (ince  Men  never  fail,  aitcr  they  have  once  underftood  the 
Words,  to  acknowledg  them  for  undoubted  Truths,  they  would  infer.  That  cec* 
tainly  thefe  Propolitions  were  firft  lodg'd  in  the  Underftanding;  which,  with-  ^ 
out  any  teaching,  the  Mind  at  the  rery  firft  Propofat  immediately  doles  witk,aad 
aftents  to,  and  after  that  never  doubts  ^^. 
iffucbanJf'     §.  18.  In  anfwet  to  this,  I  demand  whether  ready  AJfent  given  to  a  Propofi- 
^^^tf  dAftfrt  ^jojj  uponfirfi^  Nearingt  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  be  a  certain  Mark  of  an 
tlxuoZ^'^a^  Innate  Principle  ?  If  it  be  not,  foch  a  general  Affent  is  in  vain  urg'd  as  a  Proof 
TwoareeftuU  of  them  :   It  it  be  faid,   that  it  is  a  Mark  of  Innate,  they  muft  then  allow 
uTbree ;  tbai  all  fuch  Propofitions  to  be  Innate,  which  are  generally  affented  to  as  foon 
^^y^^^  as  heard,  whereby  they  will  find  themfelves  plentifully   ftor*d  with.  Innate 
^rfy^a  Principles.    For  upon  the  fame   Gromid  ( vix^ )  of  Affeot  at  firft  hearing 
iLufand  the  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  That  Men  would  have  thofe  Maxims  pafs  for  ^xr 
Uh,  mtfi  beMtc,  they  muft  alfo  admit  feveral  Propolitions  about  Numbers,  to  be  Innate: 
Imatc.  j^jid  thus,  T%at  One  and  Two  are  equal  to  Three ;  that  Two  and  Two  are  equal  to 

Four ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  the  like  Propofitions  in  Numbers,  that  every 
body  aftents  to  at  firft  hearing,  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  muft  have  a  place 
amongft  thefe  Innate  Axioms.  Nor  is  this  the  Prerogative  of  Numbers  alone, 
and  Propofitions  made  about  feveral  of  them ;  but  even  Natural  Philofophy, 
and  all  the  other  Sciences  a£fbrd  Propofitions,  which  are  fure  to  meet  with  Aftent 
as  foon  as  they  are  underftood.  7hat  two  Bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame  Place,  is  z 
"jTruth  that  no  body  any  more  fticks  at,  than  at  this  Maxim,  That  it  is  impojjible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  That  White  is  not  Blacky  That  a  Square  is 
not  a  Circle;  That  Tellownefs  is  not  Sweetnefs :  Thefe,  and  a  Million  of  other  fuch 
Propolitions,  as  many  at  leaft  as  we  have  diftind  Ideas  of,  every  Man  in  his  Wits, 
at  firft  hearing,  and  knowing  what  the  Names  ftand  for,  muft  neceflfarily  affent 
to.  If  thele  Men  will  be  true  to  their  own  Rule,  and  have  ^J/ent  atfirfl  hearing 
and  underftanding  the  Terms,  to  be  a  Mark  of  Innate,  they  muft  allow  not  only 
as  many  Innate  Propofitions  as  Men  have  diftind  Ideas ;  but  as  many  as  Men 
can  make  Propofitions  wherein  different  Ideas  are  denied  one  of  another.  Since 
every  Propofition,  wherein  one  different  Idea  is  denied  of  another,  will  as  certainly 
find  Affent  at  firft  hearing  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  as  this  general  one, 
b  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  to  be^  and  not  to  be ;  or  that  which  is  the  Foundation 
of  it,  and  is  the  eafier  underftood  of  the  two.  The  fame  is  not  different :  By 
which  account  they  will  have  Legions  of  Innate  Propofitions  of  this  one  fort, 
without  mentioning  any  other.  But  fince  no  Propofition  can  be  Innate,  unlefs 
the  Ideas^  about  which  it  is,  be  Innate ;  this  will  be  to  fuppofe  all  our  Ideas  of 
Colours,  Sounds,  Taftes,  Figure,  &c.  Innate  -,  than  which  there  cannot  be  any 
thing  more  oppofite  to  Jleafon  and  Experience.  Univerfal  and  ready  Affent 
upon  hearing  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  is  (I  grant)  a  Mark  of  Self-Evi- 
dence i  but  Self  evidence  depending  not  on  Innate  Irapreffions,  but  on  fomcthing 
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elfe  (as  we  ftia'l  (hew  hereafcer)  belongs  to  feveral  PropofitionS,  which  no.body 
was  yet  (6  extravagant  as  to  pretend  to  be  Innate. 

§.19.  Nor  let  it  be  faid,tbat  thofc  more  particular  felf-evident  PropofitionS  ^^^  ^fig^^. 
which  are  aflented  to  at  firft  hearin'g,  as  that  One  and  Two  are  equal  to  "^l^^^^y^^^^^^^ 
that  Green  is  not  Redy  &c.  are  received  as  the  Confequcnces  of  thofe  more  univer-  ^^y;,^^  ^^^y^ 
fal  Propofitions,  which  arc  look'd  on  as  Innate  Principles :  fince  any  one  who  univerfal 
will  but  take  the  pains  to  obfervc  what  paffes  in  the  Underftanding,  will  cer-  ^'^^nts. 
tainly  find,  that  thcfe  and  the  like  lefs  general  Propofitions,  are  certainly  known 
and  firmly  aflfentcd  to,  by  thofe  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  thofc  more  general 
Maxims;  and  fo,  being  earlier  in  the  Mind  than  thofe  (as  they  are  call'd)  firft 
Principles,  cannot  owe  to  them  the  Aflent,  wherewith  they  are  received  at  firft 
bearing. 

$.  20.  If  it  be  faid  that  thefc  Propofitions, "y/z^  Two  and  Two  are  equal  to  One  and  dnt 
Four ;  Red  is  Hot  Blue,  &c.  are  not  general  Maxims,  nor  of  any  great  ufe :  I  anfwer,  ^^u^to  Two, 
That  makes  nothing  to  the  Argument  of  univerfal  Aflent,  upon  Hearing  and  ^^^^Jt^. 
Underftanding.     For  if  that  be  the  certain  Mark  of  Innate,  whatever  Propofi-  ^n^rU 
tion  can  be  found,  that  receives  general  AfTcnt  as  foon  as  heard  and  unde^ftood, 
that  muft  be  admitted  for  an  Innate  Propofition,  as  well  as  this  Maxim,   That 
it  is  impbJJiHefor  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  they  being  upon  this  ground 
equal.     And  as  to  the  difference  of  being  more  general,  that  makes  this  Maxim 
more  remote  from  being  Innate ;  thofe  general  and  abftrad  Ideas  being  more 
ftrangers  to  our  firft  Apprehenfions,  than  thofe  of  more  particular  felf-evidenc 
Propofitions ;  and  therefore  'tis  longer  before  they  are  admitted  and  aflented  to 
by  the  growing  Underftanding.     And  as  to  the  ufefulnefs  oi  thefe  magnify 'd 
Maxims,  that  perhaps  will  not  be  found  fo  great  as  is  generally  conceived,  when 
it  comes  to  its  due  place  to  be  more  fully  confider'd- 

§.21.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  ^^ith  Ajfenting  to  Propofitions  Ut  firfl  hearing  Thefe  Max* 
and  underftanding  their  Terms ;  'tis  fie  we  firft  take  notice,  that  this,  inftead    of  '^^  ^^  beit^ 
'being  a  Mark  that  they  are  Innate,  is  a  proof  of  the  contrary  :  Since  it  fup-  ^^^Jn'^^' 
pofes,  that  feveral  who  underftand  and  know  other  things,  are  ignorant  of  thefc  p^fj^  ^prJu7t 
Principles  till  they  are  proposed  to  them ;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted  tbem  not  Im 
•with  thefe  Truths  till  he  hilars  them  from  others.     For  if  they  were  Innate,  »^c* 
what  need  they  be  proposed  in  order  to  gaining  Aflent;  when  by  being  in  the 
Underflanding,  by  a  natural  and  original  Impreflion  (if  there  were  any  fuch) 
they  could  not  but  be  known  before  ?  Or  doth  the  propofing  them,  print 
them  clearer  in   the   Mind  thah  Nature   did  ?  If  fo,  then  the  Cbnfequence 
will  be,  That  a  Man  knows  them  better  after  h^  has  been  thus  taught  them, 
than  he  did  before.    Whence  it  will  follow,  that  thefe  Principles  may  be  made 
more  evident  to  us  by  others  teaching,  than  Nature  has  made  them  by  Imprcf- 
fion  :  which  will  ill  agree  with  the  Opinion  of  Innate  Principles,  and  give  but 
little  Authority  to  them;   but  on  the  contrary,  makes  t/iem  unfit  to  be  the 
Foundations  of  all  our  other  Knowledg,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be.  This  cannot 
be  deny'd,    that  Men  grow  firft  acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  felf  evident 
Truths,  upon  their  being  proposed  :  But  it  is  clear,  that  whofoever  does  foi 
finds  in  himfelf,  that  he  then  begins  to  know  a  Propofition,  which  he  knew  not 
before^  and  which  from  thenceforth  he  never  queftions ;  not  becaufe  it  was  In- 
nate, but  becaufe  the  confideration  of  the  Nature  of  the  things  contained  in 
thofe  Words,  would  not*fufler  him  to    think  othcrwi/e;  how,  or  whenfoevcr 
•he  is  htoaght  to  refled  on  them.     And  if  whatever  is  aflented  to  at  firft  hear- 
ing and  underftanding  the  Terms,  muft  pafs  for  an  Innate,  Principle,  every  well- 
f  rounded  Obfervation.  drawn  from  Particulars  into  a  igeneral  Rule,  muft  be 
nnate.     When  yet  it  is  certain,  that  poit  all,  but  only  fagacious  Head^  light 
at  firft  on  thefe  Obfervations, '  and  rc^^uce  them   into  gei.eral  Pfo^pofitions ; 
not  Innate,  but  coUeded  from  a  preceding  acquaintance  and  reflexion  on  par- 
ticular Inftances.     Thefe,  when  obferving  Men  have  made  them,   unobferving  i^^^i^th 
Men,  when  they  are  propQs'd  to  thenj^  cannot  refufe  thiqic  Afferic  to,  tlr^J^^ 

$.a2.  If  it  be  faidithe  Underftandipg  hath  an  tm/^lkft  Kmw/edg  of  thefe  ^^*^^^ 
Principles^  but  not  an  epcpHcir,  before  this  firll  hcaniig3(as  they  rtluft,  who  Mhii^c^w- 
will  fay.  That  they  ace  in  the  Underftanding  before  th^y  are  ktlbwn)  it  will  hie  4  wider- 
be  h«*d  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  a  Principle  imprinted  on  the  Under-  ^^^^  ^jru 
ftanding  implicitly s   unleCsit  be  this,  'that  the  Miiid  is  capable i>f  imder- y^^^^,^^ 
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{landing  and  afTcnting  firmly  to  fuch  Propofitions.    And  thus  all  Mathemati* 

tz\  Demonftrauons^  as  well  as  firft  Principles,  muft  be  receiv'd  as  native  Im* 

preffiotis  on  the  Mind ;  which  I  fear  they  will  fcarce  allow  them  to  be,  who  find 

h  harder  to  demonftrate  a  Prdpoficion,  than  aflent  to  it  when  demonflrated. 

And  few  Mathematicians  will  be  forward  to  believe,  that  all  che  Diagrams 

they  have  drawn,  were  but  Copies  of  thofe  Innate  Characters  which  mture 

had  ingraven  upon  their  Mind& 

The'ArS^        §•  *3-  There  is,I  fear,  this  farther  weaknefs  in  the  foregoing  Ai^ument,  which 

T^  ^rn  ^^"^^  perfuade  us,  that  therefore  thofe  Maxims  are  to  be  thought  Innate,  which 

l^d!m^ts     Men  admit  at  firft  hearings  becaufe  they  affent  to  Ptopofitions  which  they  arc 

S\afaifc  not  taught,  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any  Argument  or  Demonflration, 
(fition  of  but  a  bare  Explication  or  Underflanding  of  the  Terms.     Under  which  there 
no  precedent  feems  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy.  That  Men  are  (iippofcd  not  to  be  taught,  nor 
teacmg*       ^^  ^^^^  ^jjy  j|,|jjg  j^  j^^^ .  yffh^n  in  truth  they  are  taught,  and  do  Icarn  fome* 
thing  they  were  ignorafit  of  before.    For  firfl  it  is  evident,  they  have  learned 
the  Terms  and  their  Signification  h  neither  of  which  was  bom  with  them.    Bat 
this  is  not  all  the  acquired  Knowledg  in  the  Cafe:  The  /^^^  themfelves,  about 
"^hich  the  Propofition  is,  are  not  bom  with  them,  no  more  than  their  Names, 
but  got  afterwards.    So  that  in  all  Propofitions  that  are  aflented  to,  at  fiidft 
hearing;  the  Terms  of  the  Propofition,  their  flandii^  for  fuch  Ideas,  and  the 
Ideas  themfelves  that  they  ftand  for,  being  neither  ot  them  Innate  i    I  would 
fain  know  what  there  is  remaining  in  fuch  Propofitions  that  is  Innate.    For  I 
would  gladly  have  any  one  name  that  Propofition,  whofe  Terms  or  Ideas  wexc 
tithct  of  them  Innate.    We  by  degrees  get  /ir/xj  and  Names,  and  leam  their 
appropriated  Connexion  one  with  another ;  and  then  to  Propofitions  made  in 
fuch  Terms^  whofe  Signification  w^  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  Hgreement  or 
Difagrtement  we  can  perceive  in  our  Ideas,  when  put  together,   is  cxprefs'd^ 
we  at  flt{i  hearing  aflent :  tho*  to  other  Propofitions  in  theimelves  as  certain  and 
evident,  but  which  are  concerning  Ideas,not(o  (bon  or  fo  eafily  got,  we  areac 
the  fame  time  no  way  capable  of  affenting.    For  tho'  a  Child  quickly  afients  to 
^-^     ,         this  Propofition,  7'hat  anApfle  is  not  Fire,  when  by  familiar  Acquaintance,  he 
.  lias  got  the  Ideas  of  thofe  two  different  things  diftinftly  imprinted  on  his  Mind, 
and  has  learnt  that  the  Names  Jpple  and  Fire  fland  for  them  ,*  yet  it  will  be 
feme  Years  after,  perhaps,  before  the  fame  Child  will  aflent  to  this  Propofi- 
r  troh.  That  it  is  impoffible  for  thejame  thing  to  ie,  and  not  to  be.    Becaufe  that  tho% 

perhaps,  the  Words  are  as  eafy  to  be  kamt ;  yet  the  Signification  of  them  be- 
ing more  large,  comprehenfive,  and  ^bftrad,  than  of  the  Names  annexed  to  thofe 
fenfible  Things  the  Child  hath  to  do  with ;  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their 
precife  meaning,  and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his  Mind  thofe  gene* 
ral  Ideas  they  itand  for.  Till  that  be  done,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make 
any  Child  aflent  to  a  Propofition  made  up  of  fuch  general  Terms ;  but  as  foon 
as  ever  he  has  got  thofe  Ideas,  and  leam'd  their  Names,  he  forwardly  clofes  with 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  the  forementionM  Propofitions :  and  with  both  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  (v/x.)  becaufe  he  finds  the  Ideas  he  has  in  his  Mind  to  agree  or 
difagree,  according  as  tiie  Words  ftanding  for  them,  are  affirmed,  or  denied  one 
of  another  in  the  i^opofition.  But  if  Propofitions  be  brought  to  him  in  Words» 
ixrhich  ftand  for  Ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  Mind ;  to  fuch  I^opofitions,  however 
Evidently  true  or  falfe  in  themfelves,  he  affords  neither  aflent  nor  diflent,  but  is 
ignorant  For  Words  being  but  emptv  Sounds  any  farther  than  they  are  figns 
of  our  Ideas^  we  cannot  but  aflent  to  them)  as  they  correfpond  to  thcde  Ueas  we 
have,  but  np  farther  than  that.  But  the  Ihewiog  by  what  fteps  and  ways 
Knowledg  comes  into  our  Minds,  and  the  grounds  of  feveral  d^rees  of  Aflent^ 
being  the  bufinefs  of  the  following  Difcourie,  it  may  fuffice  to  have  only  tou- 
^  Checfon  it  here,  as  one  Reafon,  that  made  me  doubt  of  thofe  Innate  Principles. 
K^^wtfte,  §.  24.  To  conclude  this  Argument  of  Univerfal  Confent,  I  agree  with  thefe 
JSS^4?  Defenders  of  Innate  Principles,  that  if  they  ate  Imate,  they  muft  needs  have 
^^  ^  ^*  univerfal  JJfem.  For  that  a  Truth  fliould4>e  Innate  and  yet  not  aflented  to,  is 
to  me  as  unintdligible  as  for  a  Man  to  know  a  Truth,  and  be  ignorant  of  it  at 
the  fitme  time*  But  then  by  thefe  Mens  own  Confeflion,  they  cannot  be  Innate; 
fince  they  are  not  aflented  to  by  thofe  who  underftand  not  the  Terms,  nor  by  a 
S^xac  part  of  thofe  who  do  ondccftatid  them^  but  have  yet  never  beard,  not 
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thought  of  thofe  Propofitions ;  which,  I  think,  is  at  Icaft  one  half  of  Mankind] 
But  were  the  number  for  left,  it  would  be  enough  to  deftroy  univerfal  JJfeut^ 
and  thereby  (hew  thefe  Propofitions  not  to  be  Innate,  if  Children  alone  were  ig- 
norant of  them.  , 

§.  25-  But  that  I  may  not  be  accufed,  to  argue  from  the  Thoughts  of  Infants,  f*<?^  ^-^ 
which  are  unknown  to  us,  and  to  conclude,  from  what  pafTesin  their  Under- V*^^  ^^ 
ftandings,  before  they  exprcifs  if,  I  fay  next,  that  thefe  two  general  Propofi':^^'^^  ^^' 
tions  are  not  the  Truths  thsLt  firfi  pojffefs  tie  Minds  of  Children,  nor  are  anteCe^- 
4ent  to  all  acquired  and  adventitious  Notions  y  which  if  they  were  Innate,  they 
muft  needs  be.  Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it  matters  not,  there  is  cer; 
tainly  a  time  when  Children  begin  to  think;  and  their  Words  and  Adipns  do 
affure  us  that  they  do  fo.  When  therefore  they  are  capable  of  Thought,  of 
Knowledg,  of  Affcnt,  can  it  rationally  be  fuppos*d,  they  can  be  Ignorant  of 
thofe  Notions  that  Nature  has  imprinted,  were  there  any  fuch?  Can.it  be; 
imagined,  with  any  appearance  of  Reafon,  that  they  perceive  the  Impreifions 
from  things  without  i  and  be  at  the  fame  time  ignorant  of  thofe  Charaftecs 
which  Nature  it  felf  has  taken  care  to  llamp  within?  Can,  they. receive  and 
aflent  to  adventitious  Notion  ,  ahd  be  ignorant  of  thofe  which  are  fuppos'4 
woven  into  the  very  Principles  of  their  Being,  and  imprinted  there  in  indelible 
Charafters,  to  be  the  Foundation  and  Guide  of  all  their  acquired  Knowledg, 
and  future  Reafonings  ?  This  would  be  to  make  Nature  take  pains  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  or  at  leaft  to  write  very  ill  i  fince  its  Cnara&crs  could  not  be  read  by 
thofe  Eyes  which  faw  other  things  very  well ;  and  thofe  are  very  ill  fuppofedi 
the  cleareft  parts  of  Truth  and  the  Foundations  of  all  our  Knowledg,  which 
are  not  firft  known,  and  without  which  the  undoubted  Knowledg  of  feveral 
prher  Things  may  be  had.  The  Child  certainly  knows  that  tiie  Nurjfe  that  feeds 
it,  is  neither  the  Cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  Blackmoor  it  is  afraid  of  j  that  the 
pf^ormfeed  or  Muflard  it  refufcs,  is  not  the  Affk  or  Sugar  it  cries  tor ;  this  it  is 
certainly  and  undoubtedly  aflur'd  of:  But  will  any  one  fay,  it  is  by  virtue  of 

this  Principle,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  ie,  and  wt  to  bCy  that  it;     /  ,    /f.  •  /,  /  \    ^ 

fp  firmly  aflcnts  to  thefe,  and  other  parts  of  its  Knowledg?  Or  that  the  Child!  '^'"^.'^^'/  ;  ,  -/^  ^ 
has  any^  Notion  or  Apprehenfion  of that.Propofition  at  an  Age,  wherein  yet  *tis \'J  -''''*  "  , ^  -  ' 
plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other  Truths?  He  that  will  fay,  Children  join  ^^^ v^-'-^  /-  /  . 
thefe  general,  abftraft  Speculations  with  their  Sucking-Bottles  and  their  Rattles,  /f^'V^^/V-/  '''f  / 
may,  perhaps  with  juftice,  be  thought  to  have  moire  Paffion  and  Zeal  for  his^  C/(^J^^        '  " 

Opinion,  but  lefs  Sincerity  and  Truth  than  one  of  that  Age.  '      , 

§.  2(5.  Tho*  therefore  there  be  feveral  general  Propofitions^  that  meet  with -^4WyJ»#///f} 
conftant  and  ready  Aflent,  as  foon  as  proposed  to  Men  grown  up,  who  have  at-  »^^^ 
tained  the  ufe  of  more  general  and  abflraft  Ideasy  and  Names  ftanding  for 
them ;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  tender  Years,  who  neverthelefs 
know  other  things,  they  cannot  pretend  to  univerfal  Aflent  of  intelligent  Per- 
fons,  and  fo  by  no  means  can  be  fuppos'd  Innate  i  it  being  impoffible  that  any 
Truth  which  is  Innate  (if  there  were  any  fuch)  fliould  be  unknown,  at  leaft 
to  any  one  who  knows  any  thing  elfc.  Since,  if  they  are  Innate  Truths,  they 
mUft  be  Innate  Thoughts  j  there  being  nothing  a  Truth  in  the  Mind  that  it  has 
nev6r  thought  on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  Innate  Iruthsy  they 
jw«/2  necejfarily  be  the  firft  of  any  thought  on^  the  firft  that  appear  there. 

§.  27.  That  the  general  Maxims  we  are  difcourfing  of  are  not  known  to  Chil-  ^of^nnaui 
dreny  IdiotSy  and  a  gteat  part  ofMankiHdy  we  have  already,  fufficiently  proved  ;  ^^^^/^ 
whereby  it  is  evident  they  have  not  an  univerfal  Aflent,  nor  are  general  Imprei-  i^ktrc-abjig 
fions*     But  there  is  this  farther  Argument  in  it  againft  their  being  Innate  s  that  inmtejhem 
thefe  Charaders,  if  they  were  native  and  original  Impreflion$,7l5ott/rf  appear  faireft  itfeifcic*r^ 
and  cleareft  in  thofe  Perfons  in  whom,  yet  we  find  no  foot-fteps  of  them :  And  ^^ 
'tis,  in  my  Opinion,  a  ftrong  Prcfumption  that  they  are  not  Innate,  fince  they 
are  leaft  known  to  thofe,  in  whom,  if  they  were  Innate,  they  muft  needs  exert 
themfelvcs  with  mqft  Force  and  Vigour.     For  IChildren^  UiotSy  Savagesy  and 
miterdte  JPeople,  being  of  all  others  the  leaft  corrupted  by  Cultom  or  borrowed 
Opinions ;  Learning  and  Education  having  not  cait  their  native  Thoughts  into 
new  Moulds,  nor  by  fuper-inducing  foreign  and  ftudied  Dodrines,  confounded 
thofe  fair  Charaders  Nature  had  written  there :  one  might  reafonably  imagine^ 
that  in  their  Minds  tbcle  Innate  N.otions  Ihould  lie  open  £iirJy  to  every  one's 
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view,  as  'cis  certain  the  'thoughts  of  Chadrcn  do.    It  might  very  well  be  ex- 
pefted,  that  thcfe  Principles  (hould  be  perfedly  known  to  Naturals ;  which 
being  ftamp'd  immediately  on  the  Soul  (as  thefe  Men  fuppofe)  can  have  no 
dependence  on  the  Conftitutions,  or  Organs  of  the  Body,  the  only  confefs'd 
difference  between  them  and  others*    One  would  think,  according  to  thefe  Mens 
Principles,  That  all  thefe  native  Beams  of  Light  (were  there  any  fuch)  (hould 
in  thofc  who  have  no  Referves,  no  Arts  of  Concealment,  (bine  out  in  their  full 
luftre,  and  'leave  us  in  no  more  doubt  of  their  being  there,  than  we  arc  of 
their  love  of  Pleafure,  and  abhorrence  of  Pain.    But  alas !  amongft  ChildreH^^ 
Idiots,  Sewages^  and  the  grofly  IHiterate,  what  general  Maxims  are  to  be  found? 
What  univerfal  Principles  of  Knowledg  ?   Their  Notions  are  few  and  narrow, 
borrowed  only  from  thofe  Objeds  they  have  had  moft  to  do  with,  and  which 
have  made  upon  their  Senfes  the  \frequenteft  and  ftrongeft  Imprcffions.    A  Child 
knows  his  Nurfe  and  his  Cradle,  and  by  degrees  the  Play-things  of  a  little  more 
advanced  Age :  And  a  young  Savage  has,  perhaps,  his  Head  fill'd  with  Love  and 
Hunting,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  his  Tribe.    But  he  that  from  a  Child 
untaught,  or  a  wild  Inhabitant  of  the  Woods,  willexpeft  thefe  abftraft  Maxims 
and  reputed  Principles  of  Sciences ;  will,  I  fear,  find  himfelf  miflaken.    Such 
kind  of  general  Propofitions  are  feldom  mention^  in  the  Huts  of  Indians,  much 
Icfs  are  they  to  be  found  in  the  Thoughts  of  Childreny  or  any  Imprcffions  of 
them  on  the  Minds  of  Naturals.    They  are  the  Language  and  Bufinefs  of  the 
Schools  and  Academies  of  learned  Nations,  acaiftom'd  to  that  fort  of  Conver- 
fation  or  Learning,  where  Difputes  are  frequent :  thefe  Maxims  being  fuited  to 
artificial  Argumentation,  and  ufeful  for  Conviftion  ;  but  not  much  conducing 
to  the  difcovery  of  Truth,  or  advancement  of  Knowledg.    But  of  their  fmaU 
ufe  for  the  improvement  of  Knowledg,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at 
large,  /.  4.  ^.  7.  ♦  ^ 

kecafitulati'      §.  28.  I  know  not  how  abfurd  this  may  feem  to  the  Matters  of  Demonflra- 
wi  tion :  And  probably,   it  will  hardly  down  with  any  body  at  firft  hearing*    I 

mufl:  therefore  beg  a  little  truce  with  Prejudice,  and  the  forbearance  of  C^nfure, 
till  I  have  been  heard  out  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Difcourfe,  being  very  wiUing  to 
fubmit  to  better  Judgments.  And  (ince  I  impartially  fcarch  after  Truth,  I  fiiall 
not  be  forry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my  own  Notions : 
which  I  confefs  we  are  all  apt  to  be,  when  Application  and  Study  have  warm'd 
our  Heads  with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  fee  any  ground,  to  think  thefe  two  famed 
fpcculative  Maxims  Innate,  fmce  they  are  not  univerfal)  y  affented  to ;  and  the 
Aflent  they  fo  generally  find,  is  no  other  than  what  feveral  Propofitions,  not 
allowed  to  be  Innate,  equally  partake  in  with  them:  And  fince  the  Aflent  that  is 

fiven  them  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes  not  from  natural  Infcription,  as 
doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the  foUovdng  Difcourfe.  And  i(  thefe  firfi 
Principles  of  Knowledg  and  Science  are  found  not  to  be  Innate,  no  other  fpeculative 
Maxims  can{^\  fuppofc)  mth  better  Right  pretend  to  be  fo* 


No  mcrat 
PrifUfpUs  fo 
cle^  andff 
generally  re- 
ceiv'dy  as  the 
fore^mentt" 
ct^dfpgcula* 
tivc  Maxims* 


CHAP.  IIL 
No  Innate  Fra^ical  Principles: 

§.i.  TF  thqfe  fpeculative  Maxims,  whereof  we  difcoursM  in  the  foregoing 
X  Chapter,  have  not  an  adual  univerfal  Aflent  from  all  Mankind,  as  we 
there  prov'd,  it  is  much  more  vifible  concerning  Praiiical  Principles,  that  they 
come  (hort  of  an  univerfal  Reception :  And  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  inftance  any 
one  moral  Rule,  which  can  pretend  to  fo  general  and  ready  an  Aflent,  as,  f0)at 
is,  is;  or  to  be  fo  manifeft  a  Truth  as  this,  7hat  it  is  impojfble  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  farther  removed 
from  a  title  to  be  Innate :  and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  Impreflions  on 
the  Mind,  is  flrronger  againft  thefe  moral  Principles  than  the  other.  Not  that 
it  brings  their  truth  at  all  in  quefticn.  They  are  equally  true,  tho'  not  equally 
evident.    Thofc  fpeculative  Maxims  carry  their  own  £vidence  with  them :  But 
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moral  Principles  require  Reafonin^  and  Difcourfe,  and  feme  Excrcifc  of  the 
Mind,  to  difcovcr  the  Certainty  oF  their  Truth.  They  lie  not  open  as  natural 
Charaftcrs  ingraven  on  the  Mindi  which^  if  any  fuch  were,  they  muft  needs  be 
vifible  by  themfelvcs,  and  by  their  own  light  be  certain  and  known  to  every 
body.  But  this  is  no  derogation  to  their  Truth  and  Certainty,  no  more  than 
it  is  to  the  Truth  oc  Certainty  of  the  three  Angles  oi  a  Triangle  being  equal 
to  two  right  ones;  becaufe  it  is  not  lo  evident,  as,  T*he  HOjole  is  bigger  than  a 
Part  I  nor  fo  apt  to  be  aflented  to  at  firft  hearing.  It  may  fuffice,  that  thefc 
moral  Rules  are  capable  of  Demonftration :  And  therefore  it  is  our  own  fault, 
if  we  come  not  to  a  certain  knowiedg  of  them.  But  the  Ignorance  wherein 
many  Men  are  of  them,  and  the  Slownefs  of  AfTent  wherewith  others  receive 
them,  are  manifeft  proofs,  that  they  are  not  Innate>  and  fuch  as  otkt  them^ 
felves  to  their  view  without  fearching. 

$.•  2.  Whether  there  be  any  fuch  moral  Principles,  wherein  all  Men  do  agree.  Faith  andju^ 
I  appeal  to  any  who  have  been  but  moderately  converfant  in  the  Hiftory  oifiicemtoym*d 
Mankind,   and  looked  abroad  beyond  the   Smoak  of  their  own   Chimneys.^  ^/^^^ 
Where  is  that  pradical  Truth,  that  is  univerfally  received  withcMit  doubt  ot^^^^^ 
qucftion,  as  it  muft  be  if  Innate  ?  Jufiia,   and  keeping  of  ContraSs,  is  that 
which  mofi  Menfeem  to  agree  in.    This  is  a  Principle,  which  is  thought  to  extend 
it  felf  to  the  Dens  of  Thieves,  and  the  Confederacies  of  the  greatcft  Villains; 
and  they  who  have  gone  fartheft  towards  the  putting  oflF  of  Humanity  it  felf^ 
keep  Faith  and  Rules  of  Juftice  one  with  another.    I  grant  that  Out-laws 
themfelves  do  this  one  amonglt  another ;  but  ^tis  without  receiving  thefe  as  the 
Innate  Laws  of  Nature.    They  praftife  them  as  Rules  of  Convenience  within 
their  own  Communities  2  But  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  he  embraces 
Juftice  as  a  praaical  Principle,  who  afts  fairly  with  his  Fellow-Highway-meni 
and  at  the  fame  dme  plunders  or  kills  the  next  honeft  Man  he  meets  with. 
Juftice  and  Truth  are  the  common  Ties  of  Society  ;  and  therefore,  even  Out- 
laws, and  Robbers,  who  break  with  all  the  World  beftdes,  muft  keep  Faith  and  "^ 
Rules  of  Equity  amongft  themfelves,  or  eUc  they  cannot  hold  together.    But 
will  any  oneiay,  That  thofe  that  live  by  Fraud  and  Rapine,  have  Innate  Prin- 
tiples  of  Truth  and  Juftice,  which  they  allow  and  affent  to  ?       . 

§.3.  Perhaps  it  will  be  urg'd,  That  the  tacit  AJfent  of  their  hBnds  agrees  wobjeft.  I&* 
'%)bat  their  PraBice  contradiEls.    I   anfwer,  Ftrfty  I  have  always  thought  the  ^n  iet^ 
Aaions  of  Men  the  beft  Interpreters  of  their  Thoughts.    But  fince  it  is  certain,  ^^^^^  ^^f 
that  moft  Mens  Pra&ice,  and  fome  Mens  open  Profeflions,  have  either ^queftion^d  ^^  Jaw/ 
or  deny'd  thefe  Principles,  it  is  impoifible  to  eftablifli  an  Univerfal  Confent  them  in  their 
(tho'  wc  fliould  look  for  it  only  amongft  grown  Men)  without  which,  it  is  im-  '^^i^hts^  w- 
polTible  to  conclude  them  Innate.    Seconafyy  *Tis  very  ftrange  and  unreafonablc,-^"^'^ 
to  fuppofe  Innate  Practical  Principles,  that  terminate  only  in  Contemplation. 
Pradical  Principles  derived  from  Nature,  av^^^tc  for  Operation,  and  inuft 
produce  Conformity  of  Aftion,  not.  barely  fpeculative  Aflent  to  their  Truth  ,•  or 
elfe  they  are  in  vain  diftinguifti'd  from  fpeculative  Maxims.    Nature,  I  confefs, 
has  put  into  Man  a  Defire  of  Happinefs,  and  an  Averfion  to  Mifery :  Thefe  in-  . 
deed  are  Innate  PraSical  Principles,  which  (as  Praftical  Principles  ought)  do 
continue  coiilbntly  to  operate  and  influence  all  our  Aftions,  without  leafing. 
Thefe  may  be  obferv'd  in  all  Perfons  and  all  Ages,  fteddy  and  univerfal ;  but 
thefe  are  Inclinations  of  the  Appetite  to  good,  not  Impreffigns  of  Truth  on 
the  Underftanding.    I  deny  not,  that  there  are  natural  Tendencies  imprinted 
on  the  Minds  of  Men;  and  that,  from  the  very  firft  inftances  of  Senfe  and  Per- 
ception, there  are  fome  things  that  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcoi^to  them  ; 
fome  things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly  :  But  thi^akcs  no- 
thing for  Innate  Charafters  on  the  Mind,  which  arc  to  be  the  Principles  of 
Knowiedg,  regulating  our  Praftice.    Such  natural  ImprefTions  on  the  Under- 
ftanding,    are  fo  far  from  being  confirmed  hereby,  that  this  is  an  argument 
againft  them ;  fince  if  there  were  certain  Charafters  imprinted  by  Nature  on 
the  Underftanding,  as  the  Principles  of  Knowiedg,  we  could  not  but  perceive 
them  conftantly  operate  in  us,  and  influence  our  Knowiedg,  as  we  do  thofc 
others  on  the  Will  and  Appetite;  which  never  ceafe  to  be  the  conftant  Springs  , 
and  Motives  of  all  our  Anions,  to  which  wc  perpetually  feel  them  ftrongly 
impelling  us* 
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i  i^  No  Innate  TraHical  Principled         Book  I. 

^tfl  JLvks  i    §.  4.  Another  Reafon.thac  makes  mc  doubt  of  any  Innate  Praftical  Principies, 
jtetd  a  Proifj  :^^  That  I  think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  Rule  be  proposed,  whereof  a  Man  way 
2^,*^  ^  not  jufily  demand  a  Reafon:  Which  would  be  perfedly  ridiculous  and  abfurd,  if 
they  were  Innate,  or  fo  much  as  felf-evident ;  which  every  Innate  Principle 
mull:  needs  be,  and  not  need  any  Proof  to  afcertain  its  Truth,  nor  want  any 
Reaion   to  gain   it  Approbation*    He  would  be    thought  void  of  common 
Senfe,  who  ask'd  on  the  one  fide,  or  on  the  other  fide  went  to  give  a  Rea- 
fon, Why  it  is  impofjible  jor  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  net  to  be*     It  carries  its  own 
Light  and  Evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  proof :  He  that  uuderfiands 
the  Terms,  affents  to  it  for  its  own  fake,  or  elfe  nothing  will  ever  be  able 
to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.    But  (hould  that  moft  unfhaken  Rule  of  Mo- 
rality, and  Foundation  of  all  fecial  Virtue,  7%^/  onejhoulddo  as  he  would  be  done 
unto,  be  proposed  to  one  who  never  heard  before,  but  yet  is  of  capacity  to 
underftand  its  meting ;  might  he  not  without  any  abfurdity  ask  a  reafon  why  ? 
And  were  not  he  that  propos'4  it,  bound  to  make  out  the  Truth  and  Reafona- 
blenefs  of  it  to  him  ?  Which  plainly  (hews  it  not  to  be  Innate :  for  if  it  were, 
it  could  neither  want  nor  receive  any  proof,-  but  mufi  needs  (at  leaftt  as  foon 
iiis  heard  and  underftood}  be  receiv'd  and  aflented  to,  as  an  unqueftionable 
Truth,  which  a  Man  can  by  no  means  doubt  of.    So  that  the  Truth  of  all  thefe 
moral  Rules  plainly  depends,  upon  fome  other  antecedent  to  them,  and  from 
which  they  mud  be  deducM ;  which  could  not  be,  if  either  they  were  Innate^ 
or  fo  much  as  felf-evident. 
itfidnce  tn      -  |i  5.  That  Men  (hould  keqp  their  Compafts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  unde- 
keeping  Com-  niable  Rule  in  Morality :  But  yet,  if  a  Chriftian,  who  has  the  view  of  Happi- 
t^^  nefs  and  Mifery  in  afiother  Life,  be  ask'd  why  a  Man  muft  keep  his  Word,  he 

will  give  this  as  a  keafon ;  Becaufe  God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  Life  and 
Death,  requires  it  of  us.    But  if  an  liobbifi  be  ask'd  why,  he  will  anfwer,  Be- 
caufe the  Publick  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  puni(h  you,  if  you  do  not. 
And  if  oneirdf  the  old  Heathen  Philofoph.ers^had  been  ask*d,  he  would  have  an- 
fwer'dr. Becaufe  it  was  dilhonefl,  below  the  Dignity  of  a  Man,  and  oppofitc  to 
Vcrtue,  the  higheft  Perfe&ion  of  human  Nature;  to  do  otherwife. 
Veriue  gene*     §.  6.  Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  variety  of  Opinions  concerning  moral 
t^approv'dy^ul^s  which  arc  to  be  found  amongft  Men,  according  to  thediflferent  forts  of 
HlJt^^iL    Happi^^^^  ^^^y  h^vea  profped  of^  or  propofe  to  thcmfelves:  Which  could  not 
t^fe  prefix  be,  if  praaical  Principles  were  Innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  Minds  immediately 
tabk^  by  the  hand  of  God.    I  grant  th6  Exiltence  of  God  is  fo  many  ways  manifeft, 

'    and -the  Obedience  we  owe  him  fo  congruous  to  the  Light  of  Reafon,  that  a 
great  oart  of  Mankind  give  teftimony  to  the  Law  of  Nature :  But  yet  1  think 
.  it  mult  be  allow'd.  That  feveral  moral  Rules  may  receive  from  Mankind  a  very 

general  Approbation,  without  either  knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground  of 
Morality ;  which  can  only  be  the  Will  and  Law  of  a  God,  who  fees  Men  in  the 
dark,  has  in  his  hand  Rewards  and  Punilhments,  and  power  enough  to  call  to 
account  the  proudcft  Oflfender.  For  God  having,  by  an  infeparable  Connexion, 
jbin*d  Vertue  and  Publick  Happinefs  together,  and  made  the  praftice  thereof  ne- 
ceflfary  to  the  prefervation  of  Society,  and  vifibly  beneficial  to  all  with  whom 
.  the  Vcrtuous  Man  has  to  do ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  every  one  (hould  not  only 
allow,  but  recommend  and  magnify  thofe  Rules  to  others,  firom  whofe  obfer**- 
vance  of  them  he  is  fure  to  reap  advantage  to  himfelf.  He  may,  out  of  inte- 
reft,  as  well  as  bonvidion,  cry  up  that  for  facred,*  which  if  once  trampled  on 
and  profanM,  he  himfelf  cannot  be  fafe  nor  fecure.  This,  tho^  it  takes  nothing 
from  the  moral  and  eternal  Obligation  which  thefe  Rules  evidently  have,  yet  it 
(hews  tha^Rhe  outward  acknowledgment  Men  pay  to  them  in  their  words, 
proves  not  that  they  are  Innate  Pripciples ;  nay,  it  proves  not  fo  much,  as  that 
Men  afient  to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  Minds,  as  the  inviolable  Rules  of 
their  own  Practice :  fince  we  find  that  Self-Intereft  and  the  Conveniences  of 
this  Life  nuke  many  Men  own  an  outward  Profeffion  and  Approbation  of  them, 
whofe  Anions  fufficiently  prove,  that  they  very  little  confider  the  Law-giver 
that  prefcrib'd  thefe  Rules^  nor  the  Hell  he  has  ordain'd  for  the  Punifliment  of 
thofe  that  tranfgrefs  them. 

§.  7.  For  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow  too  much  Sincerity  to  the  ProfcfEons 
of  moft  Msn^  but  think  their  Anions  to  be  the  Interpreters  of  their  Thoughts, 

we 
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wc  ftiall  find,  that  they  have  no  fuch  iptcrnal  Veneration  for  rhefe  Rules,  nor  Mem  Mlon 
iojulla  Perfuafion  of  their  Certainty  and  Obligation.   .  The  great  Priqciple  of  Mc-  ^^^^^'^^J, 
rality,  'to  do  as  one  would  be  done  to,  is  njore  commended  th^n  pradisM  i  but  ^ofvl^ufl 
the  Breach  of  this  Rule  cannot  be  a  greater  Vice  than  to  teach  otijers,  that  it  is  Lt  their  h 
no  moral  Rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be  thought  Madncfs,  and  contrary  ro  ternai  Prin- 
tliat  Intercft  Men  facrifice  to,  when  they  break  it  thenifelves.    Perhaps  Con-  ^^P^^* 
fcience  will  be  urg*d  as  checking  us  for  fuch  Breaches,  and  lo  the  internal  Obligia- 
tion  and  Eftabli(hmen.t  of  the  Rule  be  preferv'd. 

§.  8.  To  which  I  anfwer.  That  I  ^oubt  not  but,  wjthout  being  written  on  Confcleme  m 
their  Hearts,  many  Men  may,  by  the  fapie  way  that  they  come  to  the  knowledg  ^^^f  ^f  ^ 
of  other  things,  come  to  aflent  to  feveral  moral  Rule?,  and  be  convinced  of  -^^^  ^^^ 
their  Oblijjation.     Others  alfo  may  come  to  be  of  the  fame  mind,,  from  their 
Educarlon,  Company,  andCufto^nsof  their  Country  ^  which  Perfuqjion^  hovj- 
ever  goty  will  ferve  to  fet  Confcience  on  'amk,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  our  own 
Opinion  or  Judgment  of  the  moral  Reftitude .  or  Pravity  of  our  own  Aftions.  ^ 

And  if  Confcience  be  a  proof  of  innate  Principles,  Contraries  may  be  innate 
Principles  ,v  fince  fome  Men,  with  the  fame  bent  of  Confcience,  profccut^whac 
others  avoid. 

$.  9.  But  I  cannot  fee  how  any  Men  (houldever  ti-anfgrefs  thok  Moral  Rules  Inflances  of 
v)ith  Confidence ^nd  Serenity y  were  they  innate,  and  fiamp'd  upon  their  Minds,  ^^^^'j!^^ 
View  but  an  Army  at  the  facking  of  a  Town,  and  fee  what.  Obfervation,  or^^^^,.^. 
fenfe  of  Moral  Principles,  or  what  touch  of  Confcience  for  all  the  Outrages  wcrfe. 
they  do.    JRjobberieSj  Murdersy  Rapes,  are  the  Sports  of  Men  fet  at  liberty  from 
-Punilbment  and  Cenfure.    Have  there  not  been  whole  Nations,  and  thofc  of  the 
xnoft  civilized  People,  amongft  whom  the  expofing  their  Children,  and  leaving 
.  them  in  the  Fields  to  perifli  by  Want  or  Wilcl  BeaAs,  has  been  the  pra^ice,  as 
little  condemned  or  fcrupled  as  the  b^etting  them  ?  Do  they  not  flill,  in  fomc 
Countries,  put  them  into  the  fame  Graves  with  their  Mothers,  if  they  die  in 
Child-birth  i  or  difpatch  them,  if  a  pretended  Ailrologer  declares  them  to 
have  qnhappy  Stars?  And  are  there  not  places  where,  at  a  certain  Age,  they  kill 
or  expofe  their  Parents  without  any  rcmorfe  at  all  ?  In  a  Parr  of  j^/m  the 
Sick,  when  their  Cafe  copies  to  be  thought  defperate>  are  carry*d  out,  and  laid 
en  the  Earth  before  they  are  dead,  and  left  there,  e^os'd  to  Wind  and  Wea- 
ther, to  perifli  without  Ailiilance  or  Pity,     (a)  It  is  ^miliar  among  the  Men-  (d)  Graber 
^greliansy  2l  People  profeffing  Chriftianity,  to  bury  their  Children  alive  without  apudThcvc-    ,. 
fcruple.    (^).There  are  places  where  they  eat  their  own  Children,     (t)  The  Ca-  """^.^"^^  ^ 
ribbes  were  wont  to  gdd  their  Children,  on  purpofe  to  fat  and  eat  them.  (^)  Lambert 
{d)  And  GarciJaJfo  de  laVega  tells  us  of  ^People  in  Periij  whicli  were  wont  to  apudThcvc. 
fat  and  eat  the  Children  they  got  on  their  Female  Captives,  whom  thev  kept  as  ^hf'Jf^\ 
Concubines  for  that  purpofe  y  and  when  they  were  paft  breeding,  the  Mothers  Niii  brigi-^ 
themfekes  were  kill'd  too  and  eaten,    (e)  The  Vertues  whereby  the  lououfi-  ne,f.  18, 19. 
nambos  bcliey'd  they  merited  Paradife,  were  Revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of  C^)P.  Mart. 
their  Enemies,    (j)  'they  kave  not  fo  much  as  a  Name  for  Gody  and  have  no  Reli'  ^^^!' 
.  giony  noWor/bip.    The  Saints,  who  are  canoniz'd  amongft  the  Turksy  lead  Lives,  in^as /.'i. 
which  one  cannot  with  Modefty  relate.    A  remarkable  Paffage  to  this  purpofe,  c.  12/  '  * 
out  of  the  Voyage  of  BaumgarteUy  which  is  a  Book  not  every  day  to  be  met  (/')  Lety,  c. 
with,  I  (hall  fet  down  at  Urge  in  the  Language  it  is  publifh'd  in.*   Jbi  (fc.  frope  16,216, 231* 
.  fielbes  in  iEgypto)  vidinttis  JmHum  unum  Saracenicum  inter  arenarum  cumulcs,  ita 
sa  ex  utero  matris  prodiit,  nudum  fedentem.     Mos  eft,  ta  didicimusy  Maliometiftis, 
ut  eos  qui  am»tes  &  fine  ratione  funt,  pro  JanElis  colam  &  venerentur.     Infuper  & 
eos  jqia  cufH  diu  vitam  egerint  inquinatijjimamy  voluntariam  demum  poenitentiam  & 
paupertatemy   fanBitate  vefterandos  depu^ant,    Ejufmodi  vero  genus  bomimtm  liber- 
totem  quavddm  effranem  ha^benty   domos  quas  volunt   intrandiy   edendi,  bibendiy  & 
quod  majus  efiy  concumbendi ;  ex  quo  concubitUy  fi  proles  fecuta  Juerit,  fancia  fimi* 
titer  habetur.     His  ergo  bminiiusy  dum  viwnt^  magnos  exhibent  honores ;  monuis 
.   nmo  veltempla  vel  momTuenta  extruunt  amplijftmay  eofqae  cpntingere  ac  fepelire  .maxi-^ 
ma  fortune  ducunt  loco*     Audivimus  hac  dt£la  &  dicenda  per  interpretem  d  Mu-* 
crelo  mfiro.    Infuper  fauBum  iSum,  quern  eo  loci  vidimus^  publicitus  apprimi  com' 
mendariy  ejm>  ejfe  Hominent  fanHumy  diyimpn  ac  integritqte  pracipuum  i  eo  quod, 
nee  Jmminamm  tatquann  effet,  nee  puerorum,  fed  tantum  modo  af el/arum  concu&itor 
mquemuhrum.    PeregnrBaumgarteOj  L  a.c  i-p.  7i.  .More  of  the  fame  kind, 
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concerning  thefe  precious  Saints  amongft  the  furhj  may  be  /een  in  Pietro  deHa 
t^aHe^  in  his  Letter  of  the  25th  o(  January ^  i6i6.  Where  then  are  thofc  in- 
nate Principles  ot  Juftice,  Piety,  Gratitude,  Equity,  Chaftity  ?  Or  where  is 
that  univcrfal  Confent,  that  aflfures  us  there  are  fuch  inbred  Rules  ?  Murders 
in  Duels,  when  FaQiion  has  made  them  honourable,  are  committed  without  re- 
morfe  of  G)nfcience ;  nay,  in  many  places,  Innocence  in  this  cafe  is  the  greateft 
Ignominy.  And  if  we  look  abroad,  to  take  a  View  of  Men,  as  they  are,  we 
0iall  find  that  they  have  remorfe  in  one  place  for  doing  or  omitting  that,  which 
others,  in  another  place,  think  they  merit  by. 
Menbavecm-  §.  jq.  He  that  will  carefully  perufe  the  Hiflory  of  Mankind,  and  look  abroad 
Ptmhl^'^^^  into  the  feveral  Tribes  cf  Men,  and  with  Indiflferency  furvey  their  Afiions, 
will  be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  there  is  fcarce  that  Principle  of  Morality  to 
be  nam*d,  or  Ruk  of  Vertue  to  be  thought  on  (thofe  only  excepted,  that  are  ab- 
folutely  necefl'ary  to  hold  Society  together,  which  commonly  too  arc  neglefted 
betwixt  diftinft  Societies)  which  is  not,  fome where  or  other  flighted  and  con- 
demned by  the  general  FaChion  of  whole  Societies  of  Men,  govern  d  by  pradical 
Opinions,  and  Rules  of  Living  quire  oppofitc  to  others. 
Whole  Nati'  §.  11.  Here  perhaps  'twill  beob/eded,  that  it  is  no  Argument  that  the  Rule 
^^Z^^^^ai  ^^  ^^^  knowuy  becaufe  it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  Objeftion  good,  where  Men,  tho' 
^lesT^^  they  tranfgrefs,  yet  difown  not  the  Law ;  where  fear  of  Shame,  Cenfure  Or 
Punifliment  carries  the  Mark  of  fome  Awe  it  has  upon  them.  But  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  conceive,  that  a  whole  Nation  of  Men  (hould  all  publickly  rejeB  and  re- 
nounce what  every  one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  Law ; 
ifor  fo  they  mufl,  who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  on  their  Minds,  'Tis  poffi- 
blc  Men  may  fometimes  own  Rules  of  Morality,  which  in  their  private  Thoughts 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themfelves  in  Reputation  and 
Efteem  amongft  thofe  who  are  perfuadcd  of  their  Obligation.  But  'tis  not  to 
be  imagined  that  a  whole  Society  of  Men  (hould  publickly  and  profeffedly  dif- 
own, and  caft  oflF  a  Rule,  which  they  could  not  in  their  own  Minds  but  be 
infallibly  certain  was  a  Law ;  nor  be  ignorant  that  all  Men  they  (hpuid  have  to 
do  with,  knew  it  to  be  fuch  :  And  therefore  muft  every  one  of  them  apprehend 
from  others,  all  the  Contempt  and  Abhorrence  due  to  one,  who  profeffes  him- 
felf void  of  Humanity  ,•  and  one,  who  confounding  the  known  and  natural  Mea- 
fures  of  Right  and  Wrong,  cannot  but  be  look'd  on  as  the  profefs'd  Enemy  of 
their.  Peace  and  Happinefs.  Whatever  pradical  Principle  is  innate,  cannot  but 
be  known  to  every  one  to  be  juft  and  good.  It  is  therefore  little  lefs  than  a 
Contradiaion  to  fuppofe,  that  whole  Nations 'of  Men  (hould,  both  in  their 
Profeffions  and  Praftice,  unanimoufly  and  univerfally  give  the  Lye  to  what,  by 
the  moft  invincible  Evidence,  every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  true,  right  and 
good.  This  is  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that  no  pradical  Rule,  which  is  any  where 
univerfally,  and  with  publick  Approbation  or  Allowance  tranfgrefs'd,  can  be 
fuppos'd  innate.  But  I  have  fomething  farther  to  add  in  anfwer  to  this  Ob* 
jedion. 

§.  12.  The  breaking  of  a  Rule,  fay  you,  is  no  Argument  that  it  isunknq|Krn» 
I  grant  it :  But  die  generally  allowed  Breach  of  it  any  ioBere,  I  fay,  is  a  Proof  that  it 
is  not  innate.  For  example ;  let  us  take  any  of  thefe  Rules,  which  being  the 
moft  obvious  Deduftions  of  human  Reafon,  and  conformable  to  the  natural  In- 
clination of  the  greateft  part  of  Men,  feweft  Pedple  have  had  the  impudence  to 
deny,  or  inconfideration  to  doubt  of.  If  any  can  be  thbught  to  be  naturally 
imprinted,  none,  I  think,  can  have  a  fairer  Pretence  to  be  innate  than  this ; 
Parents]  freferve  and  cherijhyour  Children.  When  therefore  you  fay,  that  this 
is  a'n  innate  Rule,  what  do  you  mean?  Either  that  it  is  an  innate  Principle, 
which,  upon  all  occafions,  excites  and  direds  the  Adions  of  all  Men  i  orelfe, 
that  it  is  a  Truth,  which  all  Men  have  imprinted  on  their  Minds,  aTid  which 
therefore  they  know  and  affent  to:  but  in  neither  of  thefe  Senfes  is  it  innate. 
Firfl,  That  it  is  not  a  Principle,  ^^ich  influences  all  Mens  Adions,  is  what  I 
have  proved  by  the  Examples  before-cited ;  nor  need  we  feek  fo  for  as  Mingrelia 
or  PerU)  to  find  Inftances  of  fuch  as  negled,  abufe,  nay  and  deftroy' their  Chil- 
.  dren  j  or  look  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  Brutality  of  fome  fwage  and  bar- 
barous Nations,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  familiar  and  4)ncondemn'd 
Prafticc  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expofe,  without  pity  or  remorfe, 
^  their 
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their  innocent  Infants-  Secondly,  That  it  is  an  innate  Truth,  known  to  all  Mcn^ 
is  alfo  falfe  :  For  ParentSy  prefen'e  your  Children,  is  fo  far  from  an  innate  Trutbi 
that  it  is  no  Truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  Command,  and  not  a  Propofition,  and  fo 
not  capable  of  Truth  or  FaiOiood.  To  inake  it  capable  of  being  aflented  to  a^ 
true,  ic  muft  be  reduced  to  fome  fiich  Propofition  as  this^  It  is  the  Duty  of  Pa- 
rents to  preferve  their  Children.  But  what  Duty  is,  cannot  be  underftood  with- 
out a  Law,-  nor  a  Law  be  known  or  fuppos*d  withour  a  La\^-maker,  or  without 
Reward  and  Punilhraent :  So  that  it  is  impoffible  that  this,  or  any  other  praftical 
Principle  (hould  be  innate,  i.  e.  be  imprinced  on  the  Mind  as  a  Duty,  without 
kippoling  the  Ideas  of  God,  of  Law,  of  Obligation,  of  Punifliment,  of  a  Lift 
after  this,  innate :  For  that  Punifliment  follows  not,  in  this  Life^  the  Breach  of 
this  Rule,  and  confequently  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  Law  in  Countries, 
where  the  generally  allow'd  Prafticc  runs  counter  to  it;  is  in  it  felf  evident. 
But  thefe  Ideas  (which  muft  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  any  thing  as  a  Duty  be  fo) 
are  fo  far  from  being  innate,  that  'tis  not  every  fludidus  or  thinking  Man>  > 

much  lefs  every  one  that  is  born,  in  whotn  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  di- 
ftinft  :  And  that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  others  feems  moft  likely  to  be  in- 
nate, is  not  fo,  (I  mean  the  Idea  of  God)  I  think,  in  the  next  Chapter,  will  ap-^ 
pear  very  evident  to  any  confidering  Man. 

$•13.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  we  mayfaiely  conclude,  That  whar 
ever  praiiical  Rule  is,  in  any  place,  generally,  and  with  Allowance  brohen,  cannot  be 
juppos^d  innate-,  it  being  impoilible  that  Men  (hould,  without  fhame  or  fear,  con* 
fiUently  and  ferenely  break  a  Rule,  which  they  could  not  bat  evidently  know 
that  God  had  fet  up^  and  would  certainly  punifli  the  breach  of  (which  thev  muftr, 
if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree  to  make  it  a  very  ill  Bargain  to  the  Tranigtcflbr. 
Without  fuch  a  Knowledg  as  this,  a  Man  can  never  be  certain  that  any  thing 
isf  his  Duty.  Ignorance  or  Doubt  of  the  Law,  Hbpes  to  efcape  the  Knowledg 
or  Power  of  the  Law-maker,  or  the  like,  may  make  Men  give  way  to  a  prefent 
Appetite:  But  let  any  one  fee  the  Fault,  and  the  Rod  by  it,  and  with  the  //y/a^  /y^^^^^^  ^^ 
TranfgrefEon  a  Fire  ready  to  punifh  it  i  a  Pleafure  tempting,  and  the  Hand  of  /  y^  /  vi/ 

the  Almighty  vifibly  held  up,  and  prepara  to  take  Vengeance  (for  this  muft  ^tlf^^^^^^y^'*^^^] 
the  Cafe  where  any  Duty  is  imprinced  on  the  Mind)  and  then  tell  me,  whether  iVt-^ut^^t^c  ^/^** 
be  poffible  for  People  with  fuch  a  Profpeft,  fuch  a  certain  Knowledg  as  this,  \  ^ 

wantonly,  and  without  fcruple,  to  oflfend  againft  a  Law  which  they  carry  about 
them  in  indelible  Chara&ers,  and  that  ftares  them  in  the  face  whilft  they  are 
breaking  it  ?  Whether  Men,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  feel  in  themfelvcs  the 
imprinted  Edids  of  an  Omnipotent  Law-maker,  can,  with  Affurahce  and  Ga- 
i^y>  flight  and  trample  under  foot  his  moft  facred  Injunftions  ?  And  laftly, 
whether  it  be  poffible,  that  whilft  a  Man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate 
Law  and  fupreme  Law-giver,  all  the  By-ftahders,  yea  even  the  Governors  and 
Rulers  of  the  People,  full  of  the  fame  fenfe  both  of  the  Law  and  Law-maker> 
ihould  filently  connive,  without  teftifyirig  their  diflike,  or  laying  the  leaft  blame 
on  it  ?  Principles  of  Adions  indeed  there  are  lodged  in  Mens  Appetites,  but 
thefe  are  fo  far  from  being  innate  moral  Principles,  that  if  they  were  left  to 
their  full  Swing,  they  would  carry  Men  to  the  over-turning  of  all  Morality; 
Moral  Laws  are  fet  as  a  Curb  and  Reftraint  t6  thefe  exorbitant  Defires,  which 
thev  cannot  be  but  by  Rewards  and  Puniflmients,  that  will  over-ballance  the  fa- 
tisfa&ion  any  one  (ball  propofe  to  himfelf  in  the  breach  of  the  Law.  If  there*!' 
fore  any  thing  be  imprinted  on  the  Mindiof  all  Met!  as  a  Law,  ^11  Menmuft 
have  a  certain  and  unavoidable  Knowledg,  that  certain  and  unavoidable  Punifli- 
ment will  attend  the  breach  of  it :  For  if  Men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtftil  o£ 
what  is  innate^  innate  I^rinciples  are  ihfifted  on  and  urg'd  to  no  purpofe.  Truth 
and  Certainty  (the things  pretended)  are  not  at  all  fecur^d  by  therti  5  bat  Men 
are  in  the  fame  uncertain  Uoating  Eftate  with,  as  without  them.  An  evident  in- 
dubitable Knowledg  of  unavoidable  Punilhment,  great  etiough  to  make  the 
Tranfgreffion  very  utiefigible,  muft  accompany  an  innate  Law ;  unlefs  with  an 
innate  Law,  they  can  fuppofe  an  innate  Gofpel  too.  I  would  not  here  be  mif* 
taken,  as  if,  becaufe  I  deny  an  innate  Law,  I  thought  there  wete  none  but  pofi- 
tive  Laws.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  an  innate  Law,  and  a 
Law  of  Nature :  between  fomething  imprinted  on  our  Minds  in  their  very  Ori-  . 
ginal,  and  fomething  that  we  being  ignorant  of  may  attain  to  the  knowledg  of, 
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by  the  ufe  and  due  application  of  our  natural  Faculties.    And  I  think  they  equal- 
ly forfake  the  Truth,  who  running  into  the  contrary  Extremes,  either  affirm 
an  innate  Law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  Law  knowable  by  the  Light  of  Nature, 
I.,  (I.  without  the  help  of  pofitive  Revelation. 
Tbjfe  v>bo'    /  ^,  j^;  The  difference  there  is  amongll  Men  in  their  praflical  Principles,  \s  fo 
^fZ^ctd  evident,  that,  I  think,  I  need  fay  no  more  to  evince,  that  it  will  be  impoffi- 
Prim^let^tett  ble  to  find  any  innate  moral  Rules  by  this  mark  of  general  Aflent :  And  *tis  c* 
mnet  what    nough  to  make  one  fufpeft,  that  the  Suppofition  of  fuch  innate  Principles,  is 
tbeysre.        but  an  Opinion  taken  up  at  pleafure;  fince  thofe  who  talk  fo  confidently  of 
them,  are  fo  fparing  to  tell  us  uhkh  they  are.     This  naight  with  juftice  be  ex- 
pe&ed  from  thofe  Men  who  lay  flrefs  upon  this  Opinion  :  And  it  gives  occa- 
lion  to  diftruft  either  their  Knowledg  or  Charity,  who  declaring,  that  God  ha^ 
imprinted  on  the  Minds  of  Men  the  Foundations  of  Knowledg,  and  the  Rules 
of  Living,  are  yet  fo  little  favourable  to  tire  Information  of  their  Neighbours, 
or  the  Quiet  of  Mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  >*hich  they  arc,  in  the 
variety  Men  are  diflrafted  with.    But,  in  truth,  were  there  any  fuch  innate  Prin- 
ciples, there  would  be  no  need  to  teach  them.    Did  Men  find  fuch  innate  Pro- 
pofitions  ftafnp'd  on  their  Minds,  they  would  eafily  be  able  to  diftinguilh  them 
from  other  Truths,   that  they  afterwards  learn 'd  and  deduced  from  them ; 
and  there  would  be  nothing  more  cafy  than  to  know  what,  and  how  niany  they 
were.    There  could  be  no  more  doubt  about  their  Number,  than  there  is  about 
the  Number  of  our  Fingers ;  and  'tis  like  then  every  Syftem  would  be  ready  t<y 
give  them  us  by  Tale.    But  fince  no  body  that  I  know  has  ventured  yet  to  give 
a  Catalogue  of  them,   they  cannot  blame  thofe  who  doubt  ot  thefe  innate 
Principles  J  fince  even  they,  who  require  Men  toibeh'eve  that  there  are  fuch' in-, 
nate  Propofitions,  do  not  tell  us  what  they  are.    'Tis  eafy  to  forefce,  that  if 
diflfercnt  Men  of  different  Seds  (hould  go  about  to  give  us  a  Lift  of  thofe  innate 
praSical  Principles,  they  would  fet  down  only  fuch  as  fuited  their  diftinft  Hypo* 
thefes,  and  were  fit  to  fupport  the  Dodrines  of  their  particular  Schools  or 
Churches;  a  plain  Evidence  that  there  are  no  fuch  innate  Truths.    Nay,  a 
great  part  of  Men  arc  fo  far  from  findii}g  any  fuch  innate  moral  Principles  in 
themfelves,  that  by  denying  freedom  to  Mankind,  and  thereby  making  Men  no 
other  than  bare  Machines,  they  take  away  not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  Rules 
vrhatfoever,  and  leave  not  a  poflSbility  to  beheve  any  fuch,  to  thofe  who  can* 
not  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be  capable  of  a  Law,  that  is  not  a  free  Agent : 
And  upon  that  Ground  they  muft  neceflarily  re/eft  all  Principles  of  Vertue, 
who  cannot  fut  Morality  and  Mechanifm  together^  which  are  not  very  eafy  to  be 
Tcconcird,  or  made  confiftent. 
t^d^tx'         J.  15.  When  I  had  writ  this,  being  inform^  that  my  Lord  Herbert  had,  in 
Pr£pKx^  bis  Books  de  Veritate,  affign^d  thcle  innate  Principles,  I  prefently  confultcd  him, 
a^ij^di      "  hoping  to  find,  in  a  Man  of  fo  great  Parts,  fomething  that  might  fatisfy  me  in 
this  Point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  Inquiry.    In  his  Chapter  de  infiinBu  Naturah\ 
p.  76*  Edit.  16^6.  I  met  with  thefe  fix  Marks  of  his  NotitiaContmunes.     i.  Prio^ 
ritas.    2.  btdependentia.  3.  Univerfalitas.  4.  Certitudo.     5.  Neafjitas  j    i.  e.  as  he 
explains  it,  jaciunt  ad  hominis  conJervationetH.     6.  Modus  conformationis^  i,  e.  Af^ 
fenfus  ttuDd  interfofiti  mord.    And  at  the  latter  End  of  his  little  Treatife    De  Re^ 
iigione  Laici^  he  fays  this  of  thefe  innate  Principles,  Adeo  ut  non  uniufcujufvii 
jRje/^ionis  confinio  arlientur  qua  ubique  vigettt  veritates.    Sunt  enim  in  ipfa  tneme  cee^ 
•htus  defcrifta  nuUifque  tradition! busy  Jive  jcripttSy  five  non  fcriptis^  (Anoxia^  p.  5^ 
And  Veritates  nofira  Catholica,  qua  tanquam  indubia  Dei  effata  in  foro  interiori  de- 
fcriptd.    Thus  having  given  the  Marks  of  the  innate  Principles  or  common  No- 
tions, and  averted  their  being  imprinted  on  the  Minds  of  Men  by  the  hand  of 
-God,  he  proceeds  to  fet  them  down,  and  they  are  thefe:  i.  EJfe  aliquod fupre- 
Vtttm  Numeth     2.  Numen  iSud  coli  debere.     3.  Virtutem  aim  pietate  eonjun^am  op-- 
timam  ejfe  rationem  cultus  divini.  4.    Refipifcendum  ejfe  d  peccatis*     y.  Dari  pra^ 
miumvel  picnam  pofi  hone  viiam  tranfatldm.     Tho'  I  allow  thefe  to  be  clear 
Truths,  and  fuch  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  rational  Creature  can  hardly  avoid 
giving  his  Affent  to  5  yet  1  think  he  is  far  from  proving  them  innate  Impreflions, 
in  Foro  interiori  defcripta.     For  I  muft  take  leave  to  obferre, 

§^  1(5.  Firfii  That  thefe  five  Propofitions  are  either  not  all,  or  more  than  all, 
tfcofe  common  Notions  writ  on  our  Minds  by  the  finger  of  God,  if  it  were  rea-     • 
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fonable  to  bclicvfe  any  at  ill  to  be  fo  written :  Since  there  are  other  Propoll- 
tiOrts,  which  even  by  his  o^*rn  Rules  have  a$  juft  a  pretence  to  fuch  in  Original, 
and  may  be  as  wel)^  admitted  for  Innate  t^rinciples;  as  at  leaft  fom^  of  thefe  five 
he  enumerates,  *vit,.  Do  as  thou  vxmtdfl  be  doiu  tmtoi  and  perhaps  feme  hun* 
drcds  of  others,  when  wdl  cotifider'd. 

§.17.  Secondly^  That  all  his  Marks  ate  not  to  be  fofand  in  feach  of  his  five 
Propofitions,  i;it.  his  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Marks  agree  perfeftly  to  neither 
of  them ;  and  the  firft>  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fixth  Marks  agree  but  ill  to 
his  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Propbfitions.  Fdr,  beffdes  that  we  are  aflur'B 
frbm  Hiilory,  ot  many  Men,  nay  whole  Nations,  whd  doubt  or  disbelieve  feme 
or  all  of  them;  I  cannot  fee  how  the  third,  ^ix^  Iha^  Vertuejoih'd  with  Pieiy 
is  the  keft  Wofjhip  0/  Goi,  can  be  an  Innate  Principle,  when  the  name  or  found, 
VertuBy  is  fo  hard  to  be  undirftood;  liable  to  fo  much  uncertainty  in  its  fignifi- 
catioh ;  and  the  thing  it  ftands  for,  (6  niuCh  contended  about,  and  difficult  to 
be  known.  And  therefore  this  can  be  but  i  v^ry  unc^rtiin  Rule  of  human  Pra- 
fticcj  and  fcrve  but  very  little  to  the  conduft  of  our  Lives,  and  is  therefote  very 
taifit  to  be  aflign'd  as  an  Innate  pradical  Prihcipk. 

$.18.  For  let  us  confider  this  Ptopofition  as  to  its  mdanin^  (fbr  it  is  thg 
Senfe,  and  not  Sckind,  that  is^  and  mufl  be  the  Principle  or  common  Notion) 
viz.  Vertue  is  the  heft  Worfhif  of  God,  i.  e.  is  liioft  acc^eptable  to  him  ,•  which  if 
Vertui  be  taken,  as  moft  commonly  it  i$i  for  thofe  Adions,  whiChi  according  t6 
the  different  Opinions  of  feveral  Countriesi  are  accounted  laudabk,  will  be  X 
Propofition  fo  ^r  from  being  certain,  that  it  will  not  be  true.  If  l^ertue  be  ta-* 
ken  for  Anions  conformable  to  God's  Will,  or  to  the  Rule  prefcrib'dby  God, 
which  is  the  true  and  only  meafure  of  Vertue,  when  Vertutf  is  us'd  to  fignify  what 
is  in  its  own  nature  right  and  gbod ;  then  this  Propofition,  That  Vertue  is  thi 
teft  fVorjbifofGod,  will  be  mofl  true  and  certaini  but  6f  very  little  ufe  in  human 
Life :  iince  it  will  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  vit..  T%at  God  is  pleased  with  thh 
doiMg  of  what  he  tommands ;  which  a  Man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true,  without 
knowing  what  it  is  that  God  doth  command ;  and  lb  be  as  Ut  froni  any  Rulfr 
or  Principles  of  his  Adions,  as  he  was  before :  atld  I  think  Very  few  #ill  take 
a  Propofition  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  v!t.  That  God  k  pleas'd 
with  the  doing  of  what  he  himfelf  commands,  for  an  innate  moral  Principle  writ 
on  the  Minds  of  all  Men  (however  true  and  certain  it  may  be)  fince  it  teaches 
fo  little*  Whofoever  does  fo^  will  have  reafon  to  think  hundreds  of  Propofitions 
innate  Principles ;  fince  there  are  many,  which  have  as  good  a  Title  as  this,  t6 
be  received  for  fuchj  which  no  body  yet  ever  put  into  that  rank  of  Innatfe 
Principles-  /  ; 

$.  ip.  Nor  is  the  fourth  Propofition^  (  wju  )  MDh  ntkfl  repeni  of  their  Sini^ 
much  mdre  inflrudive,  nil  what  thofe  Adions  are,  that  are  meant  by  Sins,  be 
fct  down :  For  the  word  Pectata,  or  Sins,  being  put,  as  it  ufuaUy  is,  to  fignify 
in  general  ill  Anions,  that  will  draw  Puni&ment  upon  the  Doers;  whatt 
great  Principle  of  Morality  can  that  be,  to  tell  us  we  fiiould  be  forty,  and  ceafe 
to  do  that,  which  will  bring  mifchief  upon  us,  without  knowing  what  thofe^ 
particular  Adions  are  that  will  do  fo  ?  Indeed,  this  is  a  v£ry  true  Propofition, 
and  fit  to  be  inculcated  on,  and  received  by  thofe  who  are  fuppos'd  to  have  been 
taught  what  Adions  in  all  kinds  are  Sins:  but  neither  this  hor  the  former  caii 
be  imagined  to  be  Innate  Principles ;  nor  to  be  of  any  ufe,  if  they  were  Innate^ 
unlcfs  the  particular  meafures  and  bounds  of  all  Vertues  and  Viccsi  were  en- 
graven in  mens  Minds^  and  were  Innate  Principles  alfo.  Which,  I  think,  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted.  And  therefore,  I  imagine,  it  will  fcarce  feem  poffiblei 
that  God  ihould  engrave  Principles  in  mens  Minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  Sig^ 
nification,  fuch  as  Pirtues  and  Sins,  which  amongft  difierent  Men  fland  for  dif- 
ferent things :  Nay,  it  cannot  be  fuppos'd  to  be  in  words  at  all,  which,  being 
in  moft  of  thefe  Principles  very  general  Names,  cannot  be  underftoodi  but  by 
knowing  the  Particulars  comprehended  under  them.  And  in  the  pradical  In- 
ftances,  the  mea(ures  mufl  be  uken  from  the  knowledg  of  the  Adions  them- 
felves,  and  the  Rules  of  them  abftraded  from  Words,  and  antecedent  to  thd 
knowledg  of  Names  ;  which  Rules  a  Man  muft  know,  what  Language  foever 
he  chance  to  learn,  whether  Englijb  or  Japan,  or  if  he  Ihould  learn  no  Lam- 
guage  at  all,  or  never  fiiould  underftand  the  ufe  of  Words^  as  happens  in  xbt 
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cafe  of  dumb  and  deaf  Men.  When  it  ihall  be  m;ide  out^  that  Men  ignorant 
of  Words,  or  untaught  by  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  their  Country,  know  that 
it  is  part  of  the  Worfliip  of  God,  Not  to  kill  another  Man ;  Not  to  know 
more  Women  than  one;  Not  to  procure  Abortion ;  Not  to  expofe  their  Chil- 
dren ;  Not  to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  tho*  we  want  it  our  felves,  but  on 
the  contrary,  relieve  and  fapply  his  Wants ;  aqd  whenever  we  have  done  the 
contrary,  we  ought  to  repent,  be  forry,  and  refolve  to  do  fo  no  more :  When, 
I  fay,  all  Men  Ihall  be  prov'd  a£h]ally  to  know,  and  allow  all  thefe  and  a  thou* 
fand  other  fuch  Rules,  all  which  come  under  thefe  two  general  Words  made 
ufe  of  above,  viz.  Virtutes  &  Peccata,  Venues  and  Sins;  there  will  be  mote  rea- 
fon  for  admitting  thefe  and  the  like  for  common  Notions,  and  praftical  Prmci- 
pics.  Yet  aiter  all,  univerfal  Confent  (were  there  any  in  moral  Principles)  to 
Truths,  thcknowledg  whereof  may  be  attained  otherwifc,  would  fcarcc  prove 
them  tp  be  Innate  i  which  is  all  I  qonteod  for. 

§.  ao.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  mopent  here  to  oflfer  that  very  ready,  but  not 
very  material  Anfwer,  {viz.)  That  the  Jnnate  Principles  of  Morality,  my^  by 
Education^  and  Cuftom,  and  the  general  Opinion  of  thofe,  amongft  whom  we 
converfe,  h  darken^  and  at  laft  quiu  worn  wt  of  the  Minds  of  Men.    Which 
Affertion  of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  the  Argument  of  univerfal  Con- 
fcpt,  by  which  this  Opinion  of  Innate  Principles  is  endeavoured  to  be  prov*d ; 
unlefs  thofe  Men  will  think  it  reafonable,  that  their  private  Perfuafions,  or  that 
of  their  Party  fliould  pafs  for  univerfal  Confent  i  a  thing  not  unfrequently  done, 
when  Men,  prefuming  thcmfelves  to  be  the  only  Maftcfs  of  right  Reafon,  call 
Jby  the  Votes  and  Opinions  of  therefl  of  Mankind,  as  not  worthy  the  reckoning« 
Ajid  t^en  their  Argument  flands  thus :  The  Principles  which  all  Mankind  allow 
tof  true,  are  Innate ;  thofe  that  Men  of  right  Reafon  admit,  are  the  Principles 
allowed  by  ^U  Mankind  :  we  and  thofe  of  ouj:  mind  are  Meu  of  reafon;  there- 
fore we  agreeing,  our  principles  ai3e  Injiatc :  which  is  a  very  pretty  way  of  ar- 
guipg,  and  a  Ibort  cut  to  Infallibility.     For  otherwife  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
underftand,  how  there  be  fome  Principles^  which  all  Men  do  acknowledg,  and 
agt;ee  ia  i  and  y^t  there  are  none  of  thofe  Principles,  which  are  w^  by  deprmii 
Cufim  fipd  ilt  EducatiQU,  blotfed  m  of  the  Minds  of  BEiany  Men ;  which  is  to 
fay.  That  all  Men  ^dmit,  but  yet  many  Men  do  deny,  and  diffent  from  them. 
And  indeed  the  ^uppofition  oi  fuch  firA  Principles  will  ferve  us  to  very  little 
purpoie ;  and  we  £all  be  as  much  at  a  lots  with,  as  without  them,  if  they  may 
by  any  human  Power,  fucb  as  is  the  Will  of  our  Teachers  or  Opinions  of  our 
Companions,  be  altered  or  loft  in  us:  And  notwithfianding  all  this  boaft  of 
firft  Principles,  and  Innate  Light,  we  ihall  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and  uncer- 
tainty, as  if  there  were  no  fuch  thing  at  all ;  it  being  all  one  to  have  no  Rule» 
and  one  that  will  warp  any  way ;  or  amongft  various  and  contrary  Rules,  not 
to  know  which  is  the  right,    cut  concerning  Innate  Principles,  I  defire  thefe 
Men  to  fay,  whether  they  can,  or  cannot,  by  Education  and  Cuftom,  be  blurred 
aqd  blotted  out :  If  they  cannor,  we  muft  find  them  in  all  Mankind  alike,  and 
they  muft  be  clear  in  every  body :  And  if  they  may  fufler  variation  firom  adven^ 
titious  Notions,  we  muft  then  find  them  cleareft  and  moft  perfpicuous,  neareft 
the  Fountain,  in  Children  and  illiterate  People,  who  have  receiv'd  leaft  impref- 
fion  from  foreign  Opinions.    Let  them  take  which  fide  they  pleafe,  they  witt 
certainly  find  it  inconfiftent  with  vifible  matter  of  (slA,  and  daily  obfervation* 

$.  ai*  I  eafily  grant,  tliat  there  are  great  numbers  of  Opinions,  which,  by 

Men  of  diSerent  Countries,  Educations  and .  Tempers,   are  receiv'd  and  em- 

brac*4  asfirfi  and  unquefliouable  Principles  i  many  whereof,  both  for  their  Abfur- 

dity,  as  well  as  Oppofitions  one  to  another,  it  is  impojjible  Jbould  be  true.     But 

yet  all  thofe  Propofitions,  how  remote  foever  from  Reafon,  are  fo  facred  fome- 

where  or  other,  that  Men,  even  of  good  Underftanding  in  other  matters,  will 

jfooner  part  with  their  Lives,  and  whatever  is  deareft  to  them,  than  fufter  them* 

felves  to  doubt,  or  others  to  queftion  the  truth  of  them* 

tow  Men         §,  2^.  This,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem,  is  that  which  every  day's  expc- 

^^^^^^fbcir  ^^^^^^  confirms;  and  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  fo  wonderful,  if  we  confidet 

p^^la.      ^b^  ff^^y^  ^  *^/^  h  '^¥<^^  i^  i^  brought  about;  and  how  really  it  may  come  to 

oafs;  that  DoBrines,  that  have  been  derived  from  no  better  Original  than  the 

Superfticion  of  a  Nurfc,  or  the  Authority  of  an  old  Woman,  may  by  length 
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of  time,  and  confcnt  of  Neighboursi  grew  tf  to  tie  Dignity  of  Principles  m  Re- 
ligion or  Morality.  For  fuch,  who  are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle 
Children  well  (and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a  fet  6f  thofe  Principles  tor  them, 
which  they  believe  in)  inftil  into  the  unwary,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced  Under- 
ftanding  (for  white  Paper  receives  any  Chaia6kers )  thofe  Dodrines  they 
would  have  them  retain  and  profefs.  Thefe  being  taught  them  as  foon  as  they 
have  any  apprehenfion;  and  fiiil  dsthey  grow  up,  eonfirm'd  to  them,  either 
by  the  open  Profeffion,  or  tacit  Confent  bf  all  they  have  to  do  with ;  or  at 
Icifi  by  thofe  of  whofe  Wifdom,  Knowledg  and  Piety,  they,  have  an  ibpinionj; 
who  never  fnflEer  thofe  Propofitions  to  be  other  wife  mentioned,  but  as  the  Ba(is 
and  Foundation  on  which  they  build  their  Religion  or  Manners ;  come,  by 
thefe  means,  to  have  the  reputation  of  unqueftionable^  fclf-evident  and  innate 
Truths. 

$.  23.  To  which  we  may  add.  That  when  Msn^  fo  inftrufied,  ate  grown  up, 
and  refleft  on  their  own  Minds,  they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  antieot  there 
than  thde  Opinions  which  were  taught  them  before  their  Memory  began 
to  keep  a  Regiiler  of  their  Aftions,  or  date  the  time  when  any  new  thing  ap- 
peared to  them ;  and  the««fore  make  no  fcruple  to  conclude,  Thu  thofe  Profo- 
/kionsy  of  whef^  Knxnuledge  they  can  find  in  tAemfehes  no  Original,  were  c^rt^inly  the 
imfrefs  if  God  and  Nature  upon  their  Minds,  and  not  uught  them  by  any  one 
dfe.  Thefe  they  entertain  and  fubmit  to^  as  many  do  to  their  Parents,  with 
Veneration  ;  not  becaufe  it  is  natural ;  nor  do  Children  do  it,  where  they  are 
not  fo  taught ;  but  becaufe,  having  been  always  fo  educated,  and  having  no 
remembrance  of  the  banning  of  this  Re^eft,  they  thinH  it  is  natural. 

$.  24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almoft  unavoidable  to  come  to  pafsi 
if  we  confider  the  Nature  of  Mankind,  and  the  Conflitution  of  hudian  Affairs ; 
wherein  mofl  Men  cannot  kve  xvithmtt  in^hying  their  time  in  the  daily  Lnhours  of 
their  Callings  ;  nor  he  at  quiei  in  their  Mtndsp  viithmt  fm^  foundation  or  Princifles 
fo  refi  their  Tibot^hts  on.  There  is  fcarce  any  one  fo  floating  and  fuperficial  in 
his  Underflanding,  who  hath  not  fbme  reverecic'd  Prppofitions,  wmcK  are  to 
him  the  Principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  Reafonings  ;  and  by  which  he  judjg- 
edi  of  Truth  and  Fallhood,  Right  and  Wrong :  which,  (bme  wanting  skill 
and  leifiire,  and  others  the  inclination,  and  fbme  being  taught,  that  they  ought 
not  to  examine ;  there  are  few  to  be  found  who  are  not  eypos'd  by  their  Igno* 
ranee,  Lazinefs,  Education,  or  Precipitancy  to  take  them  upon  trufi. 

$.  2$.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  Children  and  young  Folk ;  and  Cuf- 
tom^  a  greater  Power  than  Nature,  feldom  failing  to  make  them  worfhip  for 
Divine,  what  (he  hath  inurM  them  to  bow  their  Minds,  and  fubmit  their  Un^ 
derflandings  to,  it  is  no  wonder  that  grown  Men,  either  perplexed  in  the  ne- 
ceflary  Affairs  of  Life,  or  hot  in  the  purfuit  of  Pleafures,  {hovAdnot  ferioufly 
fit  down  to  examine  their  own  Tenets ;  efpecially  when  one  of  their  Principles  is. 
That  Principles  ought  not  be  queflion  d.  And  had  Men  Leifure,  PattSi  and 
Will,  who  is  there  almofl  that  dare  fbake  the  Foundations  of  all  his  paft 
Thoughts  and  A&ions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon  himfelf  the  fhame  of  having 
been  a  long  time  wholly  in  miflake  and  error  ?  Who  is  there,  hardy  enough  to 
contend  with  the  reproach  which  is  every  where  prepared  for  thofe  who  dare 
venture  to  diffent  firom  the  received  Opinions  of  their  Country  or  Party  ?  And 
where  is  the  Man  to  be  found  that  can  patiently  prepare  himfelf  to  bear  the 
name  of  Whimfical,  Sceptical,  or  Atheifl,  which  he  is  fure  to  meet  with,  who 
does  in  the  leafl  fcruple  any  of  the  common  Opinions  ?  And  he  will  be  inuch 
more  afraid  to  quejiion  thofe  Principles,  when  he  Ihall  think  them,  as  mofl  men  do,' 
the  Standards  (et  up  by  God  in  his  Mind,  to  be  the  Rule  and  Touchflbne  of  all 
other  Opinions*  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  thinking  them  Sacred,  when 
he  finds  them  the  earliefl  of  all  his  own  Thoughts,  and  the  mofl  reverenced 
by  others? 

$.  26.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  hvu)  by  thefe  means  it  Comes  to  pafs^  that  Men 
worfhip  the  Idols  that  have  been  fet  up  in  their  Minds ;  grow  fond  of  the  No- 
tions they  have  been  long  acquainted  with  there  ;  and  ftamp  the  CharaSiers  oj 
Divinity  upon  Abfurdities  and  Errors,  become  zealous  Votaries  to  Bulls  and  Mon- 
keys ;  and  contend  too,  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of  their  Opinion.  DUm  johs 
credit  haiendoseffe  Decs,  quos  ipfe  colit.    For  fince  the  reafoning  Faculties  of  the 
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Soul,  whifch  are  almoft  tonftantly,  tho*  not  always  warily  nor  wifely  employM, 
would  tiot  know  how  to  move,  for  \^anc  of  a  foundation  and  fodting,  in  moft 
Men  3  who  thro*  Lazinefs  or  Avocation  do  nor,  or  for  want  of  time,  or  true 
helps,  or  for  other  caufes,  cannot  penetrate  into  the  Principles  of  Knowledg, 
and  trace  Truth  to  its  Fountain  and  Original^  'tis  natural  for  them,  and  almoft 
unavoidable,  to  takfe  up  with  fome  borrowed  Principles ;  which  being  reputed 
and  prefum'd  to  be  the  evident  proofe  of  other  things,  arc  thought  not  to  need 
any  other  proof  themfelves.    Whoever  fliall  receive  any  of  thefe  into  his  Mind, 
aVd  entertain  them  there  with  therevcrcnte  ufually  paid  to  Principles,  never 
venturing  to  examine  them,  but  accuftoming  himfelf  to  believe  them^  becaufe 
they  are  to  be  believ'd,  may  take  up  from  his  Education,  and  the  Fafliions  of  his 
Country,  any  Abfurdity  for  innate  Principles ;  and  by  long  poring  on  the  fame 
Objeds,  fo  dim  his  Sight,  as  to  take  Monfters  lodgM  in  his  own  Brain,  for  the 
Images  of  the  Deity,  and  the  Workmanfbip  of  his  Hands. 
Principles         $.  27.  By  this  progrefs,  how  many  there  are  who  arrive  at  Principles^  which 
^^tf  *^^*they  believe  innate,  may  be  eafily  obferv'd,  in  the  variety  of  oppofite  Princi- 
pics  held  and  contended  for  by  all  forts  and  degrees  of  Men.    And  he  that  fliall 
deny  this  to  be  the  method,  wherein  moft  Men  proceed  to  the  aflurance  they 
have  of  the  Truth  and  Evidence  of  their  Principles,  will  perhaps  find  it  a  hard 
niatter  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  contrary  Tenets,  which'  arc  firmly 
believed,  confidently  afferted,  and  which  great  numbers  arc  ready  at  any  time 
to  feal  with  their  Blood.    And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  innate  Prin- 
ciples, to  be  received  upott  their  own  Authority,  without  examination,  I  know 
not  what  may  not  be  belicv'd,  or  how  any  one's  Principles  can  be  queftion'd. 
If  they  may,  and  mght  to  he  exanUrCiy  and  try'd,  I  defire  to  know  how  firft  and 
innate  Principles  can  be  tty'd ;  or  at  leaft  it  h  reafonablc  to  demand  the  Marks 
and  Charaders,  whereby  the  genuine  innate  Principles  may  be  diilinguifli'd 
from  others ;  that  fo>  amidft  the  great  variety  of  Pretenders,  I  may  be  kept 
from  miftakes,  in  fo  material  a  point  as  this;    When  this  i%  done,  I  fliall  be 
ready  to  embrace  fuch  wekome  and  ufeful  Propofitions;  and  till  then  I  majr 
with  modefty  doubt,  fincc  I  fear  univerfel  Confent,  which  i%  the  only  one  pro- 
duced, will  icarce  prove  a  fufficicnt  mark  to  dired  my  Choice,  and  aflure  me  of 
any  innate  Principles.    From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  paft  doubt,  that 
there  are  no  Pradical  Principles  wherein  all  Men  agree  ,*  and  therefore  none 
Innate. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Othtr  Confiderations    concerning   Innate  Principles^  both 
Speculative  and  PraHicai 

frincipJes  notj.i.YT  AD  thofe,  who  would  perfuadc  us  that  there  are  Innate  Principles, 

ir^U^^^       JLjIL  not  taken  them  together  in  grofs,  but  confiderM  feparately  the  parts 

If^e  ^     ^"^  ^^  which   thofe  Propofitions  are  made ;   they  would  nor,  perhaps,  have 

been  fo  forward  to  believe  they  were  Innate :  Since,  if  the  Ideas  which  made  up 

thofe  Truths  were  not,  it  was  impoflible  that  the  Propofitions  made  up  of  them 

ihould  be  Innate,  or  our  Knowledg  of  them  be  born  wjch  us.    For  it  the  Ideas 

be  not  Imate,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Mind  was  without  thofe  Principles; 

and  then  they  will  not  be  Innate,  but  be  derived  from  fome  other  OriginaU 

For,  where  the  Ideas  themfelves  are  not,  there  can  be  no  Knowledg,  no  AScnt, 

no  mental  or  verbal  Propofitions  about  them. 

Mcai,  elpeci'      §.  2.  If  wc  will  attentively  confider  new-bom  Children,  we  fliall  have  little 

/^ it0^'   reafon  to  think,  that  they  bring  many  Ideas  into  the  World  with  theto.    For 

^m^ks^  bating  perhaps  fome  faint  Ideas  of  Hunger,   and  Thirft,  and  Warmth,  and 

horn  toitb      fome  Pains  which  they  may  han^e  felt  in  the  Womb,  there  is  not  the  leaft  appea- 

dilireth       rancc  of  any  fettled  Ideas  at  all  in  them,-  efpecially  of  Ideas,  anfwering  the  Terms^ 

v)hich  make  tip  thofe  univitfal  Propcjitionsy   that  are  efteem'd  Innate  Principles. 

One  may  perceive  how,  by  degrees,  afterwards,  Ideas  come  into  their  Minds; 

and 
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and  that  they  get  no  more,  nor  no  other,  than  what  Experience,  and  the  Ob- 
fcrvation  of  things  that  come  in  their  way,  furnifli  them  with;  which  might 
be  enough  to  farisfy  us,  that  they  are  not  original  Charaftcrs,  ftamp'd  on  the 
Mind. 

§.  3.  A  //  impo(Jil/le  for  the  fant?  thing  to  fe,  and  not  to  be^  is  certainly  (if  there 
be  any  fuch)  an  Innate  Principle.  But  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  fay, 
that  Imfofjibility  and  Mtntity  are  two  Innate  Ideas  ?  Are  they  fuch  as  all  Man- 
kind have,  and  bring  into  the  N^orld  with  them  ?  And  are  they  thofe  that 
are  the  iirft  in  Children,  and  antecedent  to  all  acquired  ones?  If  they  are  In- 
nate, they  muft  needs  be  fo.  Hath  a  Child  an  Idea  of  ImpojJibiUiy  and  Identity^ 
before  it  has  oi  White  ot  Blacky  Sweet  or  Bitter  f  And  is  it  from  the  Rnowledg  * 
of  this  Principle,  that  it  concludes,  that  Wormwood  rubb'd  on  the  Nipple  hath 
not  the  fame  tafte  that  it  ufed  to  receive  from  thence  ?  Is  it  the  adual  Know- 
Icdg  of  Impojjibile  eft  idem  ejfe^  &  non  ejfe^  that  makes  a  Child  diflinguifli  between 
its  Mother  and  a  Stranger;  or  that  makes  it  fond  of  the  one,  and  fly  the  other  } 
Or  does  the  Mind  regulate  it  fclf  and  its  Affent  by  Ideas ^  that  it  never  yet  had  ? 
Or  the  Underftanding  draw  Conclufions  from  Principles,  which  it  never  yet 
knew  or  underftood  ?  The  names  Impojjibility  and  Identity  ftand  for  two  Ideas^ 
{0  far  front  being  Innate j  or  born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great  Care 
and  Attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  Underftandings.  They  arc  fo  far 
from  being  brought  into  the  World  with  us,  fo  remote  from  the  Thoughts  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood }  that,  I  believe,  upon  examination  it  will  be  found, 
that  many  grown  Men  want  them. 

$•  4.  li  Identity  (to  inftance  in  that  alone)  be  a  native  Impreffion,  and  confc- /JentHy^  an 
quently  fo  clear  and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  muft  needs  know  it  even  from  our  Wea  mt  inn 
Cradles ;  1  would  gladly  be  refolv'd  by  one  of  Seven,  or  Seventy  Years  old,  ^^^" 
Whether  a  Man,  being  a  Creature  confifting  of  Soul  and  Body,  be  the  fame 
Man  when  his  Body  is  changed  ?  ^htthtt  Eufborbus  and  Pythagoras^  having  had 
the  fame  Soul,  were  the  fame  Man,  tho'  they  livM  feveral  Ages  afunder  ?  Nay, 
Whether  the  Cock  too,  which  had  the  fame  Soul,  were  not  the  fame  with  both 
6f  them?  Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will  appear,  that  our  Idea  of  Samenefs  is  not 
fo  fettled  and  dear,  as  to  ddferve  to  be  thought  Innate  in  us.    For  if  thofe  In- 
nate Ideas  are  not  clear  and  difUnd,  fo  as  to  be  univerially  known,  and  natu- 
rally agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  Sub/eds  of  tiniverfal  and  undoubted  Truths ; 
but  will  be  the  unavoidable  Occafion  of  perpetual  Uncertainty.    For,  I  fup- 
pofe,  every  one's  Idea  of  Identity  will  not  be  the  feme  that  Pythagoras^  and  thoufands 
others  of  his  Followers  have :  And  which  then  (hall  be  the  true  ?  Which  Innate  ? 
Or  are  there  two  diflfcrent  Ideas  of  Identity^  both  Innate  ? 

$.  5*  Nor  let  anyone  think,  that  the  Queftions  I  have  here  proposM  about  the 
Identity  of  Man,  are  bare  empty  Speculations  ;  which  if  they  were,  would  be 
enough  to  (hew.  That  there  was  in  the  Underftandings  ot  Men  no  Innate 
Idea  ej  Identity*  He  that  (hall,  with  a  little  attention,  rcfleft  on  the  Refur- 
tedion,  and  confider  that  Divine  jufUce  fhall  bring  to  Judgment,  at  the  lafl 
Day,  the  very  fame  Perfons,  to  be  happy  or  miferablc  in  the  other,  who  did 
^ell  or  ill  in  this  Life ;  will  find  it  perhaps  not  eafy  to  refolve  with  himfelf, 
what  makes  the  fame  Man,  or  wherein  Identity  confifts :  And  will  ndt  be  forward 
to  think  he,  and  every  one,  even  Children  themfelves,  have  naturally  a  clear  /  /" 

Idea  Qi  it.  I 

%.6.  Let  us  examine  that  Principle  of  Matheijlaticks,  n^'x*.  that  the  Whole  Whole  ani      ^ 
is  bigger  than  a  Part.    This,  I  take  it,  is  reckoned  amdngft  innate  Principles,  f^i 21/''*/ 
I  am  fure  it  has  as  good  a  title  as  any  to  be  thought  fo  ;  which  yet  no  body  can  / 

think  it  to  be,  when  he  contidersthe  Ideas  it  comprehends  in  it,  IVhole  and  Part^ 
are  perfedly  relative:  but  the  pofitive /ipaf, to  which  they  properly  and  imme- 
diately belong,  are  Extenfion  and  Number,  of  which  alone  W^fc  and  Part  are 
Relations.  So  that  if  Pf^ole  and  Part  are  innate  Ideas^  Extenfion  and  Number 
muft  be  fo  too;  it  being  inlpoffible  to  have  an  Idea  of  a  Relation,  without 
having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  which  it  is  founded. 
Now,  whether  the  Minds  of  Men  have  naturally  imprinted  on  them  thcldeas  of 
Extenfion  and  Number^  I  leave  to  be  confider'd  by  thofe,  who  are  the  Patrons 
of  innate  Principles4 

4.7. 
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Idea  ofiVcf      |  ^.  i^h^t  Coi/V  fo  if  w6rjhipp'dy  isy  without  doubt,  as  great  a  Truth  as  any 
J^J^^  »-     ^^^  gjj^gj.  ^j^^Q  jj^g  Mind  of  Man,  and  deferves  the  firft  place  amongft  all  pradi- 
cal  Principles.     But  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unleH^  the  Ideas 
of  God  and  Worjhip  are  innate.    That  the  Idea  the  term  fVorjhip  ftands  for,  is  not 
in  the  Undcrftanding  of  Children,  and  a  Character  llamp'd  on  the  Mind  in  its 
firft  Original,  I  think,  will  be  eafily  granted  by  any  one  that  confiders  ho\*r 
few  there  be  aiiiongft  grown  Men,  who  have  a  clear  and  diftinft  >Jotion  of 
it.    And,  I  fuppofe,  there  Cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  than  to  fay 
that  Children  have  this  praftical  Principle  innate.  That  God  is  to  be  worJhipp*d ; 
and  yet,  that  they  know  not  what  that  Worfhip  of  God  is,  which  is  their  Duty. 
Bot  to  pafs  by  this: 
Mea  of  God       §.  8.  If  any  Idea  can  be  imagined  innatiy  the  Idea  cfGod  may,  of  ill  others, 
not  Innate,      for  many  reafons  be  thought  fo ;  fince  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  there  fhould 
be  innate  moral  Principles,  without  an  innate  Idea  of  a  Deity :  Without  a  No-^ 
tion  of  a  Law-maker^  it  is  impoffible  to  have  a  Notion  of  a  Law,  and  an  Ob- 
ligation to  obferve  it.    Befides  the  Atheifts,  taken  notice  of  amongft  the  An- 
tients,  and  left  branded  upon  the  Records  of  Hiftory,  hath  net  Navigation  dif- 
W  ^^^  ^    cover'd,  in  thefe  latter  Ages,    whole  Nations,  at  the  Bay  of  Soldania  (^),  iff 
no^  p.  2^/^'  ^^^(^^  W>  ^"  Boranday  (c),  and  the  Carihbee  Iflands,  &c.  amongft  whom  there 
C^)  Jo.de      was  to  be  found  no  Notion  of  a  God,  no  Religion  ?  Nicholaus  delTechOyin  Uteris 
jLtrfy  c.  1-5.   ex  Paraquaria  de  Caaiguarum  converfioney  has  thefe  words  {d)  :  Reperi  earn  genteni 
W  ^^^\      nullum  nomen  habere    quod  Deum  ad  hominis  anintam  fignificety   nulla  facra  habet, 
were  t»^     ^^f^^  Idola.    There  are  Inftances  of  Nations  where  uncultivated  Nature  has  been 
]S^^x^    •  ^^^  ^^  ^t  f^'f»  without  the  help  of  Letters,  and  Difcipline,  and  the  Improve- 
Ovir^ton,      ments  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     But  there  are  others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoy'd 
f  *f.  thefe  in  a  very  great  mcafure;  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application  of  their 

(d)  Rehtio  Thoughts  this  way,  want  the  Idea  and  Knowledge  of  God.  ^Twill  I  doubt  not 
^if^^T  ^'^^  Surprize  to  others,  as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  'of  this  number. 
Caaiguarittn  ^"^  ^^^  ^*^^^>  *^^  ^^^^  confult  the  King  oi Frances  late  Envoy  thither  {e)y  who 
fh  gxvts  no  better  account  of  the  Chinefes  themfelves  (/).    And  if  we  will  not  bc- 

(tfjLaLott-   lieve  La  Louberey  the  Miffionaries  o(  China,   even  the   Jefuits  themfelves,  the 
bere  du  Roy.  gtC2it  Encomiafts  of  the  Chinefes,  do  all  to  a  man  agree  and  will  convince  us  that 
amTr.ur.o^^  the  Seft  of  the  Literati,  or  Learned,  keeping  to  the  old  Religion  of  Chinay  and 
f^  i5  *&Z'  the  ruling  Party  therc^  are  all  of  them  Atheifts.    Vid.  Navarette  in  the  Col- 
2o.feB!22y    leftion  of  Voyages,  Vol.  the  firft,  and  Hiftoria  Cultus  Sinenfium.    And  perhaps  if 
&c.  22. fe^.    we  fhould,  with  attention,  mind  the  Lives  and  Difcourfes  of  People  not  fo  far 
tf)  IB  T.  I.  ^^'  ^^  fhould  have  too  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  many  in  more  civilized  Coun- 
c.2o.fed.4l  tries  have  no  veryftrong  and  clear  Impreffions  of  a  Deity  upon  their  Minds; 
&c.  23.        and  that  the  Complaints  of  Atheifm,  made  from  the  Pulpit,  are  not  without 
reafon.    And  tho*  only  fome  profligate  Wretches  own  it  too  bare-facedly  now ; 
yet  perhaps  we  (bould  hear  more  than  we  do  of  it  from  others,  did  not  the 
tear  of  the  Magiftrate's  Sword,  or  their  Neighbour's  Cenfure,  tie  up  Peoples 
Tongues :  which,  were  the  Apprehcnfions  of  Puniihment  or  Shame  taken  away, 
^ould  as  openly  proclaim  their  Atheifm,  as  their  Lives  do. 

$.  9.  But  had  all  Mankind,  every  where,  a  Notion  of  a  God  (whereof  yet 
Hiftory  tells  us  the  contrary)  it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  Idea  of 
him  was  innate.  For  tho'  no  Nation  were  to  be  found  without  a  Name,  and 
fome  few  dark  Notions  of  him ;  yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural 
Impreilions  on  the  Mind,  no  more  than  the  names  of  Fire,  or  the  Suti,  Heat, 
or  Number,  do  prove  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  to  be  innate  2  becaufe  the  Names 
of  thofe  things,  and  the  Ideas  of  them,  are  fo  univerfally  received  and  known 
amongft  Mankind.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  want  of  fuch  a  Name,  or  tte 
abfence  of  fuch  a  Notion  out  of  mens  Minds,  any  Argument  againft  the  Being 
of  a  God ;  any  more  than  it  would  be  a  Proof  that  there  was  no  Load-ftone  in 
the  Worldi  becaufe  a  great  part  of  Mankind  had  neither  a  Notion  of  any  fuch 
thing,  nor  a  Name  for  it ;  or  be  any  Ihew  of  Argument  to  prove,  that  there 
are  no  diftinft  and  various  Species  of  Angels,  or  intelligent  Beings  above  u$^ 
becaufe  we  have  no  Ideas  of  fuch  diftind  Species,or  Names  for  them  :  For  Men, 
being  furnifli'd  with  Words  by  the  common  Language  of  their  own  Countries, 
can  fcarce  avoid  having  fome  kind  of  Ideas  of  thofe  things,  wbofe  Names, 
thofe  they  convetfe  with,  have  occafion  frequently  to  mention  to  them.    And  if 
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it  carry  with  it  the  Notion  of  Excellency^  Greatnefs,  or  fometfiing  extraordi- 
nary ;  if  Apprchenfion  and  Concernment  accompany  it  :  if  the  Fear  of  abfolute 
ftnd  irrefiftible  Power  fet  it  on  upon  the  Mind,  the  Idea  is  likely  to  fink  the 
deeper,  and  fpread  the  farther ;  efpecially,  ii  it  be  fuch  an  Idea$  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  common  Light  of  Reafon,  and  naturally  deducible  from  every  part  of 
our  Knowlcdg,  as  that  of  a  God  is.  For  the  vifible  marks  of  extraordinary 
Wifdom  and  Power  appear  fo  plainly  in  all  the  Works  of  the  Creation,  that  i 
rational  Creature,  who  will  but  fcrioufly  rcfled  on  them,  cannot  mifs  the  dif- 
Covery  of  a  Deity.  And  the  influence  that  the  difcovery  of  fuch  a  Being  mufl: 
ncceffarily  have  on  the  Minds  of  all,  that  have  but  once  heard  of  it,  is  fo  great, 
and  carries  fuch  a  weight  of  Thought  and  Communication  with  it,  that  it 
fccms  ftranger  to  me,  that  a  whole  Nation  of  Men  fliould  be  any  where  found  fd 
brutifb,  as  to  want  the  Notion  of  a  God;  than  that  they  (hould  be  vjrichout  any 
Notion  of  Numbers,  or  Fire.  

§.  lo.  The  Name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  World,  to 
exprefs  a  fuperiour,  powerful,  wife,  invifible  Being,  the  fuitablenefs  of  fuch  a 
Notion  to  the  Princip/es  of  common  Reafon,  and  the  intereft  Men  will  alway^ 
have  to  mention  it  often,  mufl  neceffarily  fpread  it  far  and  wide,  and  continue 
it  down  to  all  Generations ;  tho*  yet  the  general  Reception  of  this  Namej  akd 
fame  imperjeH  and  unfteddy  Notions  conveyed  thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of 
Mankind,  froFve  not  the  Idea  to  he  innate  j  but  only  that  they,  who  made  the  dif- 
covery, had  made  a  right  ufe  of  their  Reafon,  thought  maturely  of  the  Caufesof 
things,  and  trac'd  them  to  their  Original  \  from  whom  other  lefsconfidering  Peo- 
ple having  once  receiv^  fo  important  a  Notion,  it  could  not  eafily  be  lofligain.' 

J.  II.  This  is  all  could  be  infer'd  from  the  Notion  of  a  God^  were  it  to  be 
found  univerfally  in  all  the  Tribes  of  Mankind,  and  generally  acknowledge  by 
Men  grown  to  maturity  in  all  Countries.  For  the  generality  of  the  acknow- 
ledging of  a  God,  as  1  imagine,  is  extended  no  farther  than  that;  which,  if  it 
be  fufficient  to  prove  the  Idea  ofGodinnatey  will  as  well  prove  the  Idea  of  Fire 
intiate :  fince,  I  think,  it  may  truly  be  faid.  That  there  is  not  a  Perfon  in  the 
world,  who  has  a  Notion  of  a  God^  who  has  not  alfo  the  Idea  of  Fire.  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  a  Colony  of  young  Children  fhould  be  placed  in  an  Ifland  where  no 
Fire  was,  they  would  certainly  neither  have  any  Notion  of  fuch  a  thing,  nor 
Name  for  it,  how  generally  foever  it  were  received,  and  known  in  all  the  World 
betides:  and  perhaps  too  their  Apprehenfions  Would  be  as  far  remov'd  fronl 
any  Name,  or  Notion  of  a  God,  till  fomc  one  amongfl  them  had  employed  his 
Thoughts  to  enquire  into  the  Conflitution  and  Cautes  of  things,  which  would 
eafily  lead  him  to  the  Notion  of  a  God :  which  having  once  taught  to  others, 
Reafon,  and  the  natural  Propenfity  of  their  own  Thoughts,  would  afterwards 
propagate,  and  continue  amongfi  them. 

§.  12.  Indeed  it  \%  urg'd.  That  it  is  fuitabk  to  the  Goodnifs  ofGody  to  irr^int  SuUabk  to 
upon  tht  Minds  of  Men,  CharaSlers  and  Notions  of  Himfelj\  and  not  to  leave  them  ^  9J?*^f, 
in  the  dark  and  doubt  in  fo  grand  a  Concernment ;  and  alfo  by  that  means  to  ^^^jj^^ 
fecurc  to  himfelf  the  Homage  and  Veneration  due  from  fo  intelligent  a  Creature  bave an  Idci 
as  Man^  and  therefore  he  has  done  it.  of  bimy  there- 

This  Argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove  much  more  than  thofe  who  A^  ?^*^ 
ufe  it  in  this  cafe  exped  from  it.  For  if  we  may  conclude,  that  God  hath  '^Jir^tfff- 
done  for  Men  ail  that  Men  fiiall  judg  is  befl  for  them,  becaufe  it  is  fuitable  toy^^^l* 
bis  Goodnefs  fo  to  do  ,•  it  will  prove  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on 
the  Minds  of  Men  an  Idea  of  Himfelf,  but  that  he  hath  plainly  flamp'd  there, 
in  fair  Characters,  all  that  Men  ought  to  know  or  believe  of  him,  all  that 
they  ought  to  do  in  obedience  to  his  Will;  and  that  he  hath  given  them 
a  Will  and  Afitrdions  conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every  dne  will 
think  better  for  Men,  than  that  they  ftould  in  the  dark  grope  aft:er  Know- 
lcdg, as  Sr.  Paul  ids  us  all  Nations  did  after  God,  Alls  aVU.  27.  than 
that  their  Wills  fhould  daft  with  their  Underflandings  and  their  Appetites 
crofs  their  Duty.  The  Romanifts  fay,  'Tis  befl  for  Men,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  God,  that  there  fliould  be  an  infallible  Judg  of  Controverfieson 
Earth ;  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And  I,  by  the  fame  reafon,  fay,'Tis  better 
for  Men  that  every  Man  himfelf  fhould  be  infallible.  I  leave  them  to  confider, 
whether  by  the  force  of  this  Argument  they  Ihall  think,  that  every  Man  h  (o. 
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I  think  it  a  very  good  Argamenr,  to  (ay,  the  infinitely  wife  God  hath  made  it 
fo:  and  therefore  it  is  belt.     But  itfeems  to  m^  a  little  too  much  Confidence  oj  mr 
own  fViJdom,  to  fay^  I  think  it  befiy  and  therefore  God  hath  made  itfo;  ^id  in  the 
matter  in  hand,  Jt  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  from  fuch  a  Topick  that  God  hath 
done  fo,  when  certain  Experience  (hews  us  chat  he  hath  not.    But  the  Goodnefs 
of  God  hath  not  been  wanting  to  Men  without  fuch  original  Impreffions  of 
Knowledge  or  Ideas  flamp'd  on  the  Mind  :  (ince.he  hath  furnifli'd  Man  with 
thofe  Faculties,  which  will  ferve  for  the  fufficient  difcovery  oi  all  things  requi- 
fitc  to  the  End  of  fuch  a  Being.     And  I  doubt  not  but  to  (hew  that  a  Man,  by 
the  right  Ufe  of  his  natural  Abilities,  may,  without  any  innate  Principles,  at- 
tain the  Knowledgof  a  God,  and  other  things  that  concern  him.     God  having 
cnduM  Man  with  thofc  Faculties  of  Knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no  more 
obliged  by  his  Goodnefs  to  implant  thofe  innate  Notions  in  his  Mind,  than  that 
having  given  him  Reafon,  Hands,  and  Materials,  he  (hould  build  him  Bridges, 
or  Houles ;  which  fome  People  in  the  World,  liowever  of  good  Parts,  do  either 
totally  want,  or  are  but  ill-provided  of,  as  well  as  others  are  wholly  without 
Ideas  of  Gody  and  Principles  of  Morality  ,•  or  at  leaft  have  but  very  ill  ones. 
The  reafon  in  both  cafes  being,  that  they  never  employed  their  Parts,  Faculties, 
and  Powers,  induflrioufly  that  way,  but  contented  themfelves  with  the  Opi- 
nions, Fafliions,  and  Things  of  their  Country,  as  they  found  them,  without 
looking  any  farther.    Had  you  or  I  been  bom  at  the  Bay  of  Soldania,  poffibly 
our  Thoughts  and  Notions  had  not  exceeded  thofe  brutifh  ones  of  the  Hottentm 
that  inhabit  there :  And  had  the  Virginia  King  Apochancana  been  educated  in 
England,  he  had  perhaps  been  as  knowing  a  Divine,  and  as  good  a  Mathema- 
tician, as  any  in  it.    The  difierence  between  him  and  a  more  improved  Englijh- 
man  lying  barely  in  this,  that  Exercife  of  his  Faculties  was  bounded  within  the 
Ways,  Modes,   and  Notions  of  his  own  Country,  and  never  direded  to  any 
other,  or  farther  Enquiries :  And  if  he  had  not  any  Idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only 
bccaufe  he  purfu'd  not  thofe  Thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 
Ideas  of  §•  13*  I  grant.  That  //there  were  any  Ideas  to  be  found  imprinted  on  the 

GOD  v4.  Minds  of  Men,  we  have  reafon  to  expeft,  itjbould  be  the  Notion  oj  his  Makers  as 
^eatM^^^'  a  mark  G  O  D  fet  on  his  own  Workmanfliip,  to  mfeid  Man  of  his  Dependancc 
^  and  Duty  i  and  that  herein  fhould  appear  the  firft  Inflances  of  human  Knowledg. 
But  how  late  is  it  before  any  fuch  Notion  is  difcoverahle  in  Children  ?  And 
when  we  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  refembk  the  Opinion  and  No- 
tion of  the  Teacher,  than  reprefent  the  true  God  ?  He  that  ftall  obferve  in 
Children  the  progrefs  whereby  their  Minds  attain  the  Knowledg  they  have, 
will  think  that  the  Ob/eds  they  do  firft  and  moft  familiarly  converfc  with,  are 
thofe  that  make  the  firft  impreffions  on  their  Underftandings  :  nor  will  he  find 
the  leaft  footftepsof  any  other.  It  is  eafy  to  take  notice,  how  their  Thoughts 
enlarge  themfelves,  only  as  they  come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety 
of  ienfible  Obje&s,  to  retain  the  Ideas  of  them  in  their  Memories  ;  and  to  get 
^be  skill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them,  and  feveral  ways  put  them  together. 
How  by  thefe  means  they  come  to  frame  \n  their  Minds  an  Idea  Men  have  of  a 
Deity,  I  fhall  hereafter  (hew. 

4, 14.  Can  it  bethought,  that  the  Ideas  Men  have  of  God,  are  the  Charaftcrs 
and  Marks  of  Himfelf,  engraven  in  their  Minds  by  his  own  Finger  ,•  when  we 
fee  that  in  the  fame  Country,  under  one  and  the  fame  name.  Men  have  far  diffe^ 
renty  nay,  often  contrary  and  inconjiflent  Ideas  and  Conceptions  of  him  f  Their 
agreeing  in  a  Name,  or  Sound,  will  fcarce  prove  an  innace  Notion  of  Hinf. 

§•  15.  What  true  or  tolerable  Notion  of  a  Deitj  could  they  have,  who  ac- 
knowledge and  wor(hip*d  hundreds?  Every  Deity  that  they  own'd  above  one, 
was  an  infallible  evidence  pf  their  ignorance  of  Him,  and  a  proof  that  they 
had  no  true  Notion  of  God^  where  Unity,  Infinity,  and  Eternity  were  exclu- 
ded. To  which  if  we  add  their  grofs  Conceptions  of  Corporeity,  exprefs'd  in 
their  Images  and  Reprefen  tat  ions  of  their  Deities ;  the  Amours,  Marriagesi 
Copulations,  Lufts,  Quarrels,  and  other  mean  Qiialicics  attributed  by  them 
to  their  Gods ;  we  (bail  have  little  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Heathen  World, 
f .  e.  the  greateft  part  of  Mankind,  had  fuch  Ideas  of  God  in  their  Minds,  as 
he  himfclr,  out  ot  care  that  they  fliould  not  be  miftaken  about  Him,  was  Author 
ol^    And  this  Univerfality  of  Confent9  fo  much  argu'd,  i(  it  prove  any  native 
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ImpreflioDS,  'twill  be  only  this^  That  God  imprinted  on  the  Minds  pf  all  Men, 
rpeaking  the  fame  Language,  a  Name  for  himfelf,  but  not  any  Idea ;  Cmco 
thofc  People,  who  agreed  in  the  Name,  had  at  the  fame  time  far  difierent  Ap- 
prchenfions  about  the  thing  fighify'd.    If  they  (ay.  That  the  variety  pf  Dei- 
ties,  worfliip'd  by  the  Heathen  VVorld,  were  but  figurative  ways  of  exprcffing 
the  feveral  Attributes  of  that  incomprehenfible  Being,  or  fevcral  Parts  of  his" 
Providence:  I  anfwer,  What  they  might  be  in  their  Original,  I  will  not  herein* 
quire ;  but  that  they  were  fo  in  the  Thoughts  of  the  Vulgar,  I  think  no  body 
will  affirm.    And  he  that  will  confult  the  Voyage  of  the  Bifhop  of  Beryte, 
c.  13*  (not  to  mention  other  Teftimonies)  will  find,  that  the  Theology  of  tht 
Siamites  profefledly  owns  a  Plurality  of  Gods :  Or,  as  the  Abbi de  Choify  moix 
judicioufly  remarks,  in  his  Journal  du  Voiage  de  Siam,  iff,  it  confifts  properly 
in  acknowledging  n6  God  at  all. 

$.15.  li*  it  be  faid.  That  wife  Men  of  all  Nations  came  to  ha^e  true  Conceptions 
of  the  Unity  and  Infinity  of  the  Deity^  I  grant  it.    But  then  this, 

Fajly  Excludes  Univerfality  of  Confent  in  any  thing  but  the  Name ;  for 
thofe  wife  Men  being  very  few,  perhaps  one  of  a  thoufand,  this  UniveriWity 
*is  very  narrow. 

.  Secondly^  It  feems  to  me  plainly  to  provc>  that  the  trueft  and  beft  Notions 
Tilen  had  of  God  were  not  imprinted,  but  acquired  by  Thought  and  Meditation, 
and  a  tight  ufe  of  their  Faculties;  fince  the  wife  and  confidcrate  Men  of  the 
World,  by  a  right  and  careful  Imployment  of  their  Thoughts  and  Reafon,  at- 
tained true  Notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things  i  whilft  the  lazy  and  incoh- 
liderate  part  of  Men,  making  the  far  greater  number,  took  up  their  Notions 
by  chance,  trom  common  Tradition  and  vulgar  Conception^,  without  much 
beating  their  Heads  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a  reafon  to  think  the  Notion  cf 
Codimatiy  becaufe  all  wife  Men  had  it,  Vertue  too  muft  be  thought  innate,  for 
That  alfo  wife  Men  have  always  had. 

$.  16.  This  was  evidently  the  dfe  of  all  Gentilifm :  Nor  hath  even  aiiiorigft 
Jews,  Chrifiians  and  Mahometans^  who  acknowledg  but  one  God,  this  boftrihe, 
and  the  Care  taken  in  thofc  Nations  to  teach  Men  to  have  true  Notions  of  i 
GOD^  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  make  Men  to  have  the  fame,  and  true  Ideas  p£ 
him.  How  many,  even  amongft  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  fancy  him 
in  the  fliape  of  a  Man  fitting  in  Heaven,  and  to  have  many  other  abfurd  and 
imfic  Conceptions  of  him  ?  Ciirifiiaas,  as  well  as  lurks^  have  had  whole  Sed$ 
owning  and  contending  earneftly  for  it,  that  the  Deity  was  corporeal,  and  of 
human  Shape:  An^  tho'  we  find  few  amongft  us  who  profefs  themfelves  Antbro- 
pomorphites  (tho*  fome  I  have  met  with  that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will 
inake  it  his  bufinefs,  may  find  amongft  the  ignorant  and  uninftruded  Chriftians 
many  of  that  Opinion.  Talk  but  with  Country-People,  almoft  of  any  Age, 
or  young  People,  almoft  of  any  Condition;  and  you  (ball  find,  that  tho*  the' 
Name  of  GOD  be  frequently  in  their  Mouths ;  yet  the  Notions  they  apply  thisi 
Name  to  are  fo  odd,  low  and  pitiful,  that  no  body  can  imagine  they  were 
taught  by  a  rational  Man>  much  lels  that  they  were  Charaders  writ  b^  thd 
Finger  of  God  himfelf.  Nor  do  I  fee  how  it  derogates  more  fi-om  the  Good- 
fiefs  of  Gbd,  that  he  has  |;iven  us  Minds  unfurnifli^d  with  thefe  Ideas  of  himfelf, 
than  that  he  hath  fent  us  mto  the  World  with  Bodies  unclothM,  and  that  there 
is  no  Art  or  Skill  bom  with  us :  For  being  fitted  with  Faculties  td  attitin  thefe, 
it  is  want  of  Induftry  and  Confideration  in  us,  ahd  not  of  Bounty  in  him,  if 
we  have  them  not.  'Tis  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  oppofite 
Angles,  made  by  the  interfefiion  of  two  ftrait  Lines,  arc  equal.  There  waS 
never  any  rational  Creature,  that  fet  himfelf  flncerely  to  examine  the  Truth  of 
thefe  Propofition^i  that  Covld  fail  ta  ^ent  to  theita ;  thd^  yet  it  be  paft  dotfbt^ 
that  there  ai'e  many  Men,  who  having  not  apply'd  their  Thoughts  that  wa^* 
ixt  ignorant  boph  of  the  one  and  the  other.  It  any  one  thiflk  fit  to  call  this 
(which  is  the  uttaoft  of  its  Extent)  univcrfal  Confent,  fucH  an  one  I  eafily  al- 
low i  but  fuch  an  univerfal  Confent  as  this  proves  not  the  Idea  of  God,  nd 
more  than  it  ddes  the  Idea  of  fuch  Angles,  innate*  iftSe  Idea  ^ 

$.  i1.  Since  then  tho*  thcf  kno^l^g  of  a  GOD  be  the  indft  natural  Difcovery  9^^  ^  ^ 
6l  human  Reafon,  yet  tbi  Idea  of  bUn  is  not  innate,  as,  I  think,  is  evident  froirf  ^f^j,/* 
What  has  been  faid  i  I  imaifine  thert  will  fcarce  be  any  other  Ides  founds  thsit  fypp^fjin^ 
Vol.  I.  E  1  e^mSci 
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ein  prttfcnd  to  it :  Since  it  God  had  fct  aiw  Itnprcffion,  any  Cfcafaftcr  on  the 
Underftanding  of  Men,. it  is  moft  reafohablc  to  expeft  ^ic  {hould  have  been 
Tome  cleat*  itid  uniform  Id^a  of  hirafelf,  as  far  as  our  weak  Capacities  were  ca- 
pable to  receive  fo  incotiipr^hehftdle  and  infinite  an  Obje<^.  But  our  Minds  htr 
ing  at  firft  vdid  of  that  Ideuy  which  ^^e  are  moft  concerned  to.  have,  it  is  a 
firong  Prefumpfkn  agaikft  all  other  instate  CharaBers.  I  tnuft  own,  as  far  as  I  can 
oWcrve,  I  cah  find  hone,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

$.1^.  1  confefs  there  is  aheither  Ji^a,  which  would  be  of  general  ufe  for 
Mankind  to  have,  as  it  is  of  general  Talk,  as  if  they  had  it  j  and  that  is  the 
Idea  of  Subftance  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  by  Sif^ation  ovRefleSison. 
If  Nature  took  care  to  provide  iis  any  ideasj  we  might  well  expcft  they  fliould 
be  fuch^  as  by  our  own  Faculties  we  cannot  procure  to  our  felves :  but  we  fee, 
on  the  contrary,  that  fince  by  thof^  way^  whereby  other  Ideas  are  brought  into 
Out  Minds,  this  is  not;  we  have  not^chclear Idea  ^tzM,  and  therefore  fgnify 
nothing  by  th6  word  Suhftance^  but  only  an  uncertain  fuppofition  of  we  know 
not  what  (/.  e.  of  fome  thing  whereof  we  have  no  particular  diftinft  pofitivc) 
Idea^  which  we  take  to  be  the  Suiftratum^  or  Support,  of  thofe  Ideas  we  do 
know* 

§.  1  j).  Whiatever  then  we  talk  of  Innate,  either  Jpecuiativi  or  praSiml  Prinr 
tiftesy  it  iniy,  with  as  much  probability,  be  faid,-  that  a  Man  hath  loo  /.  fter- 
img  in  his  Pocket,  and  yet  deny'd  that  he  hath  either  Penny,  Shilling,  Crown, 
Or  any  other  Coin,  out  or  which  the  Sum  is  to  be  made  up ;  as  to  thiiik  that 
cettain  Propolitions  are  innate,  when  the  Ideas  about  which  they  are,  can  by  no 
means  befiippos'd  to  be  fo.  The  general  Reception  and  AiTcnt  that  is  given,' 
doth  fU^i  at  au  prove  that  the  Ideas  exprefs'd  in  them  are  innate :  tor  in  many 
Cafes,  however  the  Ideas  canae  there,  the  Aflent  to  Words,  cxpreffing  the  A- 
greetoent  or  Difagreement  of  fuch  Ideas j  will  neceflarily  follov^.  Every  one^ 
that  hath  a  true  Idea  oi  God  znd  IVorfiipy  will  aiTent  to  this  Proportion,  That 
God  IS  to  be  wbrfhip^d,  when  exprefsM  in  a  Language  he  underftands :  And  eve-* 
ty  rsltionai  MaA,  that  hath  hot  thought  oh  it  to  day,  may  be  ready  to  aflenfi 
to  this  Propofitidn  to  morrow ;  arid  yet  Millions  of  Men  may  be  well  fuppos'4 
tp  wint  one  or  both  of  thofe  Ideas  to  Day*  For  if  we  will  allow  Savages  and  moft 
Country-People  to  have  Ideas  of  God  and  IVorJhif  (which  Converfation  with 
them  Will  not  make  one  forward  to  believe)  yet  I  think  few  Children  can  be 
fuppos'd  to  have  thofe  Ideas^  which  tlherefbre  they  muft  begin  to  have  fome  time 
or  Othet :  aUd  then  they  will  alfo  begin  to  iatfent  to  that  Propofition,  and 
make  very  Ifttle  queftion  of  it  evet  after.  But  fuch  an  Aifent  upon  Hearing 
ho  more  proves  the  Ideas  to  be  innate,  than  it  does  that  one  born  blind  (with 
Cataraft^,  which  will  be  couch'd  to  morrow)  had  the  innate  Ideas  of  the  Sun, 
or  Light,  or  Safiron,  or  TeQow ;  becaufe  when  his  Sight  is  clear'd,  he  will  cer- 
tainly aflent  to  this  Propofition,  That  the  Sun  is  lucid,  or  that  S^ffiron  is  yel* 
low :  and  therefore  if  fuch  an  Aifent  upon  hearing  cannot  prove  the  Ideas  in- 
nate, it  can  much  lefs  the  Propofitions  made  up  of  thofe  Ideas.  If  they  have 
any  innate  Ideas^  I  would  be  glad  to  be  tc^d  what,  and  how  many  they  are. 
.  ).  2o*  To  which  let  me  add :  If  there  be  any  innate  Ideasj  any  Ideas  in  the 
Mind,  which  the  Mind  does  not  aftually  think  on,  they  muft  be  lodged  in  the 
Memory,  and  ilrom  thence  muft  be  brought  into  view  by  Remembrance ;  /.  e. 
muft  be  known,  when  they  are  reniember'd,  to  have  been  Perceptions  in  the 
Mind  before,  unlels  Remembrance  can  be  without  Remembrance.  For  to  re- 
member is  to  perceive  any  thing  with  Memory,  or  with  a  Confcioufnefs,  that 
it  was  known  or  perceived  before :  without  this,  whatever  Idea  comes  into 
the.'Mind  is  new,  and  not  remembered ;  this  Confciou(hefs  of  its  having  been 
in  the  Mind  before,  being  that  which  diftinguiflies  Remembering  from  all  other 
ways  of  thinking.  Whatever  leka  was  never  perceived  by  the  Mind,  was  never 
in  the  Mind.  Whatever  Idea  is  in  the  Mind,  is  either  an  aftuat Perception  i  or 
elfe  having  been  an  a&ual  Perception,  is  fo  in  the  Mind,  that  by  the  Memory 
it  can  be  made  an  afiual  Perception  again.  Whenever  there  is  the  aftual  Per- 
ception of  an  Idea  without  Memory,  the  Idea  appears  perfeftly  new  and  un- 
known before  to  the  Underftanding.  Whenever  the  Memory  brings  any  Idea 
into  adual  viev»>  it  is  with  a  Confcioufnefs,  that  it  had  been  there  before^  and 
was  not  wholly  a  ftrangcr  to  the  Mind^    Whether  this  be  not  fo,  I  appeal  to 
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every  one's  Obervation :  and  then  I  defire  an  Inftance  of  an  ideA  pretended 
to  be  innate,  which  (before  any  imprcifion  of  it  ty  Ways  hel^eaftet  to  be  men- 
tion'd)  any  one  could  reviye'and  remember  as  an  Mea  he  had  ibtmcdy  known, 
without  which  Confcioufnefs  of  a  former  Perception  there  is  na  cememhrancei         ^ 
and  whatever  Idea  comes  into  the  Mind  without  that  Confcioiiinef^,  is  not  re-  . 
member'd,  oc  comes  not  out  of  the  Memory,  nor  can-  be  faid  to  be  -itt  the  Mind 
before  that  appearance  2  For  what  is  riot  either  aAually  in  View,  orin  the  ^fo- 
mory,  is  in  the  Mind  no  way  at  all,  and  is  aO  one  as  i(  itMver  tWKl  been  ther^ 
Sappofe  a  Child  had  the  ufe  of  his  Eyes,  tit!  he  knows  and  difti^gui&es  Oo- 
iours ;  but  then  Ottarads  Ihut  the  Windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  Iftars  pet? 
fedly  in  the  dark,  and  in  that  time  perfedly  lofes  all  Memory  df  the^^y  ^f 
Colours  he  once  had.    This  was  the  Cafe  of  a  blind  Man  I  onoe  talked  wjtfi, 
who  lofl  his  Sight  by  the  Small-Pox  when  he  was  a  Child,  and  had  {lO  man: 
notion  of  Colours  than,  one  bopn  blind.    I  ask,  whether  any  one  can  4y  this 
Man  had  then  any  Ideas  of  Colours  id  his  Mind,  any  more  tfian  one  boqi 
blind  ?  And  I  think  no  body  will  fay,  that  either  of  them  had  fcf  hj6  Mind  atiy 
Idea  of  Colours  at  all.     Wi^  Catarads  are  conch'd,  and  then  he  has  the  Ideds 
(which  he  remembers  not)  of  fColours,»rf^  no*vOy  by  his  reftor'd  Sight  convey 'd 
to  his  Mind,  and  that  without  any  Confcioufnels  of  a  former  aequaintanoe; 
and  thefc  now  he  can  revive,  and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark.    In  this  cafe  all  thefe 
Ideas  of  CoIours>  which  when  out  oi  view  can  be  revived  with  a  Oonfciodiefe 
of  a  former  acquamtance,  being  thus  in  the  Memory,  are  faid  to  be  in  ti^ 
Mind.    The  ufe  I  make  of  this,  is,  that  whatever  Idea  beinjg  tm  aSaaUy  ia 
View,  is  in  the  Mind,  is  there  only  by  being  in  the  Memory  i  atid  if  it  be  not 
in  the  Memory,  it  is  not  in  the  Mind ;  and  if  it  be  in  theMenstty^  it  cannot 
by  the  Memory  be  brought  into  aftuil  View,  without  a  Perceptio^|rtliat  itcottes 
out  of  the  Memory;  which  b  this,  that  it  had  been  known  befor^i  wid  is  now 
rememberM.    If  therefore  there  be  any  innate  Ueas^  they  muft  be  to  tke  Meflui^ 
ry,  or  elfe  no  where  in  the  Mind ;  and  if  they  be  in  the  Memory;  the y  can  bd 
revived  without  any  ImprciSon  ftom  witfaom: ;  and  whenever  they  are  brougift 
kto  the  Mindy  they  are  remembe/d»  k  i.  they  bring  #ith  thete  a  Petoeptiod 
of  their  not  being  whpUy  new  to  it.    This  bemg  a  co(rflant  and  diftmgiiiiirin^ 
difierence  between  what  is,  ind  what  is  not  in  the  Memory,  or  in  the  Mindi 
that  what  is  not  in  the  Memory,  whenever  it  appears  there,  ap^eim  pttiiA^ 
sew  and  unknown  before ;  and  what  is  in  the  Memory,  or  in  the  M»fld>  mbecL* 
ever  it  is  fuggeQed  by  the  Memory,  appears  not  to  be  new,  but  the  Mitd  fitdi 
it  in  it  felf,  4nd  knows  it  was  there  before.    By  this  it  may  be  ^ry'Sd,  mhe* 
ther  there  be  any  innate  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  before  impreffion  fnMbf  Setrfieion%xt 
RefleSHon.    1  would  fain  meet  with  the  Man,  who  when  he  came  to  thevrikoi 
Reafon,  or  at  any  other  time,  remembered  any  of  them:  And  re  wheii^  aftc* 
he  was  i>orn,  they  were  never  new.    If  any  one  will  (ay,  thei€  are  ideas  10 
$be  Mind,  that  are  not  in  the  Memory  j  1  define  him  to  exf  Urn  iAmkUt^  and 
make  what  \\c  fays  intelligible. 

$.21.  Beiides  what  I  have  already  (aid,  there  is  another  Reafon  why  Idoubtf^^^^^j  li^f 
that  neither  thefe  nor  any  other  Principles  are  innate.    I  that  am  (^^V^^'^^i/f', 
Aiaded,  that  the  infinitely  wife  GOD  made  all  things  in  perfeft  Wifdott^  ^^'m^^^ ml 
not  fatisfy  my  felf  why  he  (hould  be  fuppos'd  to  print  utKXi  the  Min^  c^idm  CeAiunty. 
io«e  univeHal  Principles^  whereof  thofe  that  are  pretended  innate,  And  cmcen 
^ecuUuien^  are  of  m  great  ufe;  and  thofe  that  concern  Praiiice,  not  fe^f-evidem ; 
ami  neither  of  them  diJiinguiJbaMe  from  fome  other  Truths  net  nlbtuj^dto  Se  innate. 
For  to  what  purpofe  (hould  Charaders  be  graven  on  the  Mind  by  the  Finger  of 
God,  which  are  not  clearer  there  than  thofe  which  ate  afterwarjb  introduc'd» 
or  cannot  be  diflinguifh'd  from  them?  If  any  one  thmks  there  are  fuch  iBMte 
Ideas  and  Propofitions,  which  by  their  Qeamefs  and  Ufefblnefs  are  diftingu^ 
able  from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  Mind  and  acquired,  it  will  not^be  a  hard 
matter  for  him  to  tell  us  which  they  are,  and  then  every  one  will  be  a  fitjodg^ 
whether  they  be  fo  or  no ;  fince  if  there  be  fuch  innate  Jhkas  and  ImpreffiOBs» 
pbiinly  difierent  from  all  other  Perceptions  and  Knowledg,  every  one  #ill  Aid 
it  true  in  huniclf.    Of  the  Evidence  of  theie  fuppos'd  innate  Mai^ims  I  hate 
i|>oken  already ;  of  their  Ufcfulnc(s  I  ibaU  hai^e  oceafioh  to  fpeat  more  faoic* 
«ten 
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jDifference  of     §.  22.  Td  coocliidc:  Some  Ideas  forwardly  offer  rhemfclves  to  all  Klens  Un- 
^T  ^'^^^    derflandingsi  fomc  forts  of  Truths  rcfult  from  any  Ideas,  as  Toon  as  the  Mind 
Ifends  t^on    -P"^^  them  into  Propoficioiis ;  other  Truths  require  a  train  of  Ideas  ^\2LC*d  in 
the  iUffcrent   ordcr,  a  due  comparing  of  chem^  and  deduSiions  made  with  attention  before 
miicatim  of  thty  can  be  difcovcr'd  and  aflented  to.    Some  of  the   firft  fort,  bccaufc  of 
tbeirFacuh    thcit  general  and  eafy  reception,  have  been  miftaken  for  innate;  but  the  truth 
iSf  Ideas  and  Notions  are  no  more  borri  with  us  thin  Arcs  and  Sciences,  tho' 
fome  of  them  indeed  offer  themfelves  to  our  Faculties  more  readily  than  )>- 
ther$>  and  therefore  are  more  generally  received;  tho*  that  too  be  according 
as  the  Organs  of  our  Bodies  and  Powers(  of  our  Minds  happen  to  be  fmpIoyM: 
God  having  fimd  Mm  with  Faculties  and  Means  to  difcover^   redei've  and  retain 
Truths,  accQrdkig  as  they  are  im^hfd.    The  great  difterence  that  i^  to  be  found 
in  the  Notions  of  Mankind,  is  from  the  different  ufe  they  put  their  Faculties 
to ;  wbilfl  fomc  (and  rholc  the  moft)  taking  things  upoii  truft,  mifimploy  their 
power  of  AlfenCt  by  laiilyenflaving  their  Minds  to  the  Diftates  and  Dominion 
of  other5,  in  Doftrincs    which  it  is  their  Duty  carefully  to  examine,  and  not 
blindly,  with  an  implicit  Faith,  to  fwallow.  Others,  Employing  their  Thoughts 
only  about  fome  tew  things,  grow  acquainted  fulEciently  wich  them,  attain 
great  degrees  of  Knowledge  in  them,  and  are  ignorant  of  all  other,  having  ne- 
ver let  their  Thoughts  loofe  in  the  fearch  of  other  Inquiries.    Thus,  that  the 
three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  a  Truth  as  certain 
AS  any  thing  can  be,   and  I  think  more  evident  than  many  of  thofe  Propofi* 
tions  that  go  for  Principles  ;  and  yet  there  are  Millions,  however  expert  in  o- 
ther  things,  who  know  not  this  at  all,  becaufe  they  never  fet  their  Thoughts  on 
work  about  fuch  Angles:  And  he  that  certainly  knows  this  Propofition,  may 
yet  be  utterIjk|ignorant  of  the  Truth  of  other  Propofitions,  in  Mathematicks 
tc  (t%  whiclvare  as  clear  and  evident  as  this;  becaufe,  in  his  fearch  of  thofe 
mathematical  Truths,  be  flop'd  his  Thoughts  Ihort,  and  went  not  fofar. 
The  fame  m^  happen  concerning  the  Notions  we  have  of  the  Being  of  a  Dei^ 
tyi  for  tho'  there  be  no  Truth  which  a  M^n  may  more  evidently  make  out  to 
himfelf  than  the  Exiftence  of  a  God;  yet  he  that  fhall  (content  himfelf  with 
things^  as  he  finds  them  in . thi3  Worlds  as  they  minifler  to  his  Pleafures  and 
Fa^on$>  and  pot  make  inquiry  a  little  farther  into  their  Caufes,  Ends  and  ad- 
mirable CofKrivanceS)  and  purfue  the  Thoughts  thereof  with  Diligence  and  At- 
tention, may  live  long  without  any  Notion  of  fuch  a  Being.    And  if  an/  Pcr- 
fon  hath  by  talk  put  fuch  a  Notion  into  his  Head^  he  may  perhaps  believe  it; 
but  if  he  bath  never  examined  tt,  his  knowledg  of  it  will  be  no  perfe^r  than 
his,  who  having  been  told^  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  takes  it  upon  truft^   without  examining  the  Demonftration,  and 
may  yield  his  Aifent  as  a  probable  Opinion,  but  hath  no  knowledg  of  theTmth 
of  it  I  which  yet  his  Faculties^  if  carefully  imployM,  were  able  to  make  clear 
and  evident  to 'him.    But  this  only  by  the  by,  to  fliew  how  much  our  Knowledg 
defends  upon  the  right  ufe  of  thofe  Powers^  Nature  hath  befhvfd  upon  us,  and  how 
little  upon  fuch  innate  Principles,  as  are  in  vain  fupposM  to  be  in  all  Mankind 
for  their  Dircdion ;  which  all  Men  could  not  but  know,  if  they  were  there,  or 
elfethey  would  be  there  to  no  purpofe :  And  which  finceall  Men  do  not  know, 
nor  can  diflinguifh  6:0m  other  adventitious  Truths^  wc  may  well  conclude  there 
are  no  fuch. 
Mentmfi         $*  ^3*  What  Cenfure,  doubting  thus  of  innate  Principles,  may  deferve  from 
tbifik  and     Men,  Avho  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  Foundations  of  Knowledg 
^T!^^        and  Ceruinty^  1  cannot  tell ;  1  perfuade  my  felf  at  Icafl,  that  the  way  I  have 
ibenfclvcs.    p^rfu^d^  being  conformable  to  Truth,  lays  thofe  Foundations  furcr.    This  I 
am  certain,  I  have  not  made  it  my  bufinefs  either  to  quit  or  follow  any  Autho- 
rity in  the  enfuing  Difcourfe :    Truth  has  been  my  only  Aim,  and  wherever 
that  has  appear^  to  lead,  my  Thoughts  have  impartially  followed,  without 
minding  whether  the  Footfteps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  no.    Not  that  I 
want  a  due  refped  to  other  Mens  Opinions;  but  after  all,  the  greatefl  Reverence 
is  due  to  Truth :  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  Arrogance  to  Tay,  that  pcr^ 
haps  we  fbould  make  greater  progrefs  in  the  Difcovery  of  rational  and  con- 
templative Knowledge  if  wc  fought  it  in  the  Fountain,  in  the  Confideration  rf  things 
themfelves,  and  made  ufe  rather  of  our  own  Thoughts  than  other  ^ens  to  find 
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it :  For  I  think  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  fee  with  other  Mens  EyeS,  as  to 
know  by  other  Mens  Undcrftandings.  So  much  as  we  out  fclves  confider  and 
comprehend  of  Truth  and  Reafon,  (o  much  we  poflfcfs  of  real  and  true  Know- . 
ledg.  The  floating  of  other  Mens  Opinions  in  our  Brains,  makes  us  not  one 
jot  the  more  knowing,  tho'  they  happen  to  .be  true.  What  in  them  was  Sci- 
ence, is  in  us  but  Opiniatrety ;  whilft  we  give  up  our  Affent  only  to  Reverend 
Names,  and  do  not,  as  they  did,  imploy  our  own  Reafon  to  uuderftand  thofe 
Truths  which  gave  them  Reputation.  AriftotU  was  certainly  a  knowing  Man  ; 
but  no  body  ever  thought  him  fo,  becaufe  he  blindly  embraced,  and  confident- 
ly vented  the  Opinions  of  another-  And  if  the  taking  up  of  another's  Prin- 
ciples, without  examining  them,  made  not  him  a  Philofopher,  I  fuppofe  it  will 
hardly  make  any  body  clfe  fo.  In  the  Sciences,  every  one  has  fo  much  as  he 
really  knows  and  comprehends:  What  he  believes  only,  and  takes  upon  trufti 
are  but  flireds ;  which,  however  well  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  confiderable 
addition  to  his  Itock  who  gathers  them.  Such  borrowed  Wealth,'  like  Fairy- 
mony,  tho'  it  were  Gold  in  the  Hand  from  vi^hich  he  received  it,  will  be  but 
Leaves  and  Duft  when  it  comes  to  ufe. 

§.  14.  When  Men  have  found  fome  general  Propofirions,  that  could  not  be  WJkmetbeO^ 
doubted  of  as  foon  as  underftood,  it  was,  I  know,  afhon  and  eafy  way  to  con- P^f^^jf  ^^ 
elude  them  innate.  This  being  once  received,  it  eas'd  the  Lazy  from  the  pains  of  ^^  '■'^^" 
fearch,  and  ftopM  the  Inquiry  of  the  Doubtful  concerning  all  that  was  once 
Mafters  and  Teachers,  to  make  this  the  Principle  o(  Principles^  I'hat  Prindiples 
rauft  not  be  queftion'd  ;  for  having  once  eftabliGi'd  this  Tenet,  that  there  arc 
innate  Principles,  it  put  their  Followers  upon  a  neceffiry  of  receiving  fome  Do- 
drines  as  fuch  ;  which  was  to  take  them  oft  from  the  ufe  of  their  own  Reafon  and 
Judgment,  and  put  them  on  believing  and  taking  them  upon  truft,  withoutfar- 
ther  examination :  In  which  pofture  of  blind  Credulity,  they  might  be  mor# 
cafily  governed  by,  and  made  ufeful  to  fome  fort  of  Men,  who  had  the  Skill 
and  Office  to  principle  and  guide  them.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  Power  it  gives  one 
Man  over  another,  to  have  the  Authority  to  be  the  Diftator  of  Principles  and. 
ftil'd  innate.  And  it  was  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  thofe  who  affedcd  to  be 
Teacher  of  unqueftionable  Truths,  and  to  make  a  Man  fwallow  that  for  an  in- 
nate Principle,  which  may  ferve  to  his  purpofc  who  teacheth  them ;  whereas 
had  they  examined  the  ways  whereby  Men  came  to  the  knowledg  of  many  uni- 
verfal  Truths,  they  would  have  found  them  to  refult  in  the  Minds  of  Men  from 
the  being  of  things  themfelves,  when  duly  confider'd  ;  and  that  they  were  dif- 
cover'd  by  the  application  of  thofe  Faculties,  that  were  fitted  by  nature  to  re- 
ceive and  judg  of  them,  when  duly  imploy'd  about  them.  Omlt^oiL 

§,  2  J.  To  Jheiv  how  the  Underftanding  proceeds  herein^  is  the  Defign  of  the  foOoruing 
Difcourfe  ;  which  I  (hall  proceed  to,  when  I  have  firft  premised,  that  hitherto,  to 
clear  my  way  to  thofe  Foundations  which  I  con«prc  are  the  only  true  ones  where- 
on to  elUblift  thofe  Notions  we  can  have  of  our  own  Knowledg,  it  hath  been  ne- 
ceffary  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  Reafons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate  Princi- 
ples.   And  fince  the  Arguments  which  arc  againft  them  do  fome  of  them  rife 
from  common  received  Opinions,  I  ha?e  been  forced  to  take  feveral  things  for 
granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  whofe  Task  it  is  to  (hew  the  fialf- 
hood  or  improbability  of  any  Tenet :  it  happening  in  Controvcrfiai  Difcourfcs, 
as  it  does  in  affaulting  of  Towns,  where  if  the  Ground  be  but  firm  whereon  the 
Batteries  are  ercdcd,there  is  no  farther  Inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowM,nor  whom 
ic  belongs  to,  fo  it  affords  but  a  fit  rife  for  the  prefentpurpofe.  But  in  the  future 
part  of  this  Difcourle,  defigning  to  raife  an  Edifice  uniform  and  confiftcnt  with  it 
felf,as  far  as  my  own  Experience  and  Obfervation  will  alfift  me,  I  hope  toered  it 
on  fuch  a  Bafis,  that  I  (hall  not  need  to  (hore  it  up  with  Props  and  ButtreiTes,  lean- 
ing on  borrowed  or  beg'd  Foundations-,  or  at  leaft,  if  mine  prove  a  Caftle  in  thci 
Air,  I  will  endeavour  it  (hall  be  all  of  a  piece,and  hang  together.    Wherein  I  warn 
the  Reader  not  to  expett  undeniable  cogent  Demonftrations,  unlefs  I  may  be  al- 
lowM  the  Privilege,  not  feldom  aflfum'd  by  others,  to  take  my  Principles  for  gran- 
ted ;  and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonftrate  too.  All  that  I  (hall  fay  for  the 
Principles  1  proceed  on,  is,  that  lean  only  appeal  to  Men*s  own  unprejudic'd -Bxpe- 
rience  and  Obfervation,  whether  they  be  true  or  no  j  and  this  isenough  for  a  Man 
who  profefTes  no  more,  than  to  lay  down  candidly  and  freely  his  own  Conjc- 
ftures,  concerning  a  Subjeft  lying  fomewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  de- 
fign  than  an  unbiafs'd  Inquiry  after  Truth.  BOOK 
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CHAP.    I. 
Of  Ideas  in  general,  and  their  Original. 

VERY  Man  being confcious  to  himfdfthat  he  Thinks, and 
that  which  his  Mind  is  apply'd  about  whilft  thinking,  being 
the  Ideas  that  are  there,  'tis  pad  doubt  that  Men  have  in 
their  Minds  fevcral  Ideasy  fuch  as  arc  thofe  exprefs'd  by  the 
words,  Whitenefs,  Hardnefsj  Siuennefsy  Thinking^  MoticHy  Man^ 
Elephant^  ^rmy,  Dmnkemefsy  and  others.  It  is  in  the  firft 
place  then  to  be  enquired,  how  he  comes  by  them?  I  know  it  is  a  received 
Dodrine,  that  Men  have  native  Ideas  and  original  Chara<9:ers  ftamp'd  upon 
their  Minds  in  their  very  firft  Being.  This  Opinion  I  have  at  large  examined 
already;  and,  I  fuppofe,  what  I  have  faid  in  the  foregoing  Book  will  be  much 
more  eafily  admitted,  when  I  have  ftiewn  whence  the  Undcrftanding  may  get 
all  the  Ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into  the 
Mind  i  for  which  1  flialJ  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Obfervation  and  Experience. 

§.  2.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  Mind  to  be,  as  we  fay,  White-Paper,  void  of 
all  Charafters,  without  any  Ideas ;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnifli'd  ?  Whence 
comes  it  by  that  vaft  ftore  which  the  bufy  and  boundlefs  Fancy  of  Man  has 
painted  on  it  with  an  almoft  endlefs  variety  ?  Whence  has  it  all  the  Materials 
of  Reafon  and  Knowledge  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  in  one  word,  from  Experience ; 
In  that  all  our  Knowledg  is  founded,  and  from  that  ic  ultimately  derives  it 
felf.  Our  Obfervation  employed  either  about  External  fenfible  Otjeils,  or  about 
the  Internal  Operations  of  our  Minds j  perceivd  and  reflected  en  by  ourjelvesj  is  that 
which  fupplies  our  Under/landings  with  all  the  Materials  of  thinking.  Thefe  two 
are  the  Fountains  of  Knowledg,  from  whence  all  the  Ideas  we  have,  or  can  natu- 
rally have,  do  fpring. 

§.  3.  Firft,  Our  Senfes,  convWInt  about  particular  fenfible  Objeds,  do  convey 
into  the  Mind  (everal  diflinft  Perceptions  of  Things,  according  to  thofe  various 
ways  wherein  thofe  ObjeSs  do  affeft  them  :  And  thus  we  come  by  thofe  Ideas 
we  have,  of  TeOowy  If^itey  Heaty  Cold,  Sojty  Hardy  Bitter^  Sweety  and  all  thofe 
which  we  call  fenfible  Qualities;  which  when  I  fay  the  Senfes  convey  into  the 
Mind,  I  mean,  they  from  External  ObjVds  convey  into  the  Mind  what  produ- 
ces there  thofe  Perceptions.  This  great  fource  of  moft  of  the  Ideas  we  have,  de- 
pending wholly  upon  cur  Senfes,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  Undcrftanding,  I 
call  SENSATION. 

§.  4.  Secondly,  The  other  Fountain,  from  which  Experience  furniflieth  the 
Undcrftanding  with  Ideas ^  is  the  Perception  of  the  Operations  of  our  own  Mind 
within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  Ideas  it  has  got ;  which  Operations  when 
the  Soul  comes  to  refledt  on  and  confider,  do  furnifli  the  Underftanding  with 
another  ktoddeasy  which  could  not  be  had  from  Things  without ;  and  fuch  are 
Perceptiony  Thinkingy  Doubting^  Believing,  Reafonihg,  Knowing,  JVillwgy  and  all 
the  different  aftings  of  our  own  Minds;  which  we  being  confcious  of  and  ob- 
ferving  in  our  (elves,  do  from  thefe  receive  into  our  Underftandings  as  diftind 
Ideasy  as  we  do  from  Bodies  aflFeding  cur  Senfes.  This  fource  of  Ideas  every 
lylan  has  wholly  in  himfelf :  and  cho*  ic  be  not  Senfe,  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  External  ObjeSs,  yet  it  is  very  like  ir,  and  might  properly  enough  be 
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caird  Intcriul  ^cnfc.  Bat  as  I  call  the  other  Senfathn^  fo  I  call  this  REFLEC-^ 
7' I  ON,  the  Ideas  it  affords  being  fuch  only  as  the  Mind  gets  by  reflcding  on 
its  own  Operations  within  it  felf.  By  REFL  EC T ION  then,  in  the  follow- 
ing part  6i  this  Difcourfe,  *I  would  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  notice  which 
the  Mind  takes  of  its  own  Operations,  and  the  manner  of  them;  by  reafon. 
whereof  there  come  to  be  Ideas  of  thefe  Operations  in  the  Underftanding. 
Thefe  two,  I  fay,  viz,.  External  Material  things,,  as  the  ObjeSsof  SENS  A- 
710  N;  and  the  Operations  of  our  own  Minds  within,  as  the  Objefts  of  RE* 
FL  E  CTIO  N;  are  to  me  the  only  Originals  from  whence  all  our  Ideas  take  their 
beginning.  The  term  Operations  here  I  u(e  in  a  large  fenfe^  as  comprehending  nqt 
barely  the  Adions  of  the  Mind  about  its  Ideas,  but  fome  fort  of  Paifions  ari- 
(ing  fometimes  from  them,  fuch  as  is  the  fatisiadion  or  uneaGnefs  ariOng  from 
any  thought.  .  f 

§.5.  The  Underftanding  feemstome  not  to  have  the  leaft  glimmering  of  ^wr  Ideas 
any  Ideas,  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  thefe  two.    External  ObjeBs  ^^  '^V^?^ 
fiirnijh   the  Mind  mth  the  Ideas  of  fenjtble  Qualities,  which  are  all  thofe  different  ^/f^'"  ^ 
Perceptions  they  produce  in  us :  And  the  Mind  furnifies  the  Underftanding  with       * 
Ideas  of  its  own  Operations. 

Thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  (brvey  of  them  and  their  feveral  Modes, 
Combinations,  and  Relations,  we  (hall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  fiock  of 
Ideas ;  and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  Minds  which  did  not  come  in  one  of 
thefe  two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  Thoughts,  and  thorowly  fearch 
into  his  Underftanding  ;  and  then  let  him  tell  me  whether  all  the  original  Ideas 
he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the  Objeds  of  his  Senfes,  or  of  the  Operations 
of  his  Mind,  confider'd  as  Objeds  of  his  RefieHion :  And  how  great  a  mafs  of 
,  Knowledg  focver  he  imagines  to  be  lodgM  there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  ftrift 
view,  fee  that  he  has  not  any  Idea  in  his  Mind,  but  ivhatone  of  thefe  two  haue  im- 
printed ;  tho'  perhaps,  with  infinite  variety  compounded  and  enlarged  by  the 
Underftanding,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter, 

$'.  6,  He  that  attentively  confiders  the  ftate  of  a  Child,  zt  his  firft  coming  into  obferuabJe  hi 
the  World,  will  have  little  reafon  to  think  him  ftor'd  with  plenty  o(  Ideas,  that  children. 
are  to  be  the  matter  of  his  future  Knowledg:  'Tis  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be 
furnifli'd  with  them«  And  tho'  the  Ideas  of  obvious  and  himiliar  Qualities  im^ 
print  themfelves  before  the  Memory  begins  to  keep  a  Regiftcr  of  Time  and  Or- 
der ;  yet  'tis  often  fo  late  before  fome  unufual  Qualities  come  in  the  way,  that 
there  are  few  Men  that  cannot  recoUeft  the  beginning  of  their  Acquaintance  with 
.  them :  And  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  Child  might  be  foorderM  as  to 
have  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  ordinary  Ideas,  till  he  were  grown  up  to  a 
Man.  fiut  all  that  are  bom  into  the  World  being  furrounded  with  Bodies  that 
perpetually  and  diverfly  affed  them;  variety  of  Ideas,  whether  care  be  taken 
about  it  or  no,  are  imprinted  on  the  Mipd^^  Children.  Light  and  Colours  arc 
bufy  at  hand  every  where,  when  the  Eye*  is  but  open ;  Sounds^  and  fome  tangible 
Qualities  fail  not  to  foUicite  their  proper  Senfes,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the 
Mind :  but  yet,  I  think,  it  will  be  granted  eafily,  that  if  a  Child  were  kept  in 
a  place  where  he  never  faw  any  other  but  Black  and  White  till  he  were  a  Man, 
he  would  have  no  more  Ideas  of  Scarlet  or  Green,  than  he  that  from  his  Child- 
hood never  rafted  an  Oyfter  or  a  Pine- Apple,  has  of  thofe  particular  Reliflies. 

§.  7.  Men  then  come  to  be  fumifh'd  with  fewer  or  more  (imple  Ideas  from  Mena^ed^e* 
without,  according  as  the  O^eBs  they  converfe  with,  atford  greater  or  lefs  va-  rently  fur^ 
riety ;  and  from  the  Operations  of  their  Minds  within,  according  a$  they  more  ^'^^'^^. 
or  lefs  refleEl  on  them.    For  tho*  he  that  contemplates  the  Operations  of  his  ingto^bedif- 
Mind,  cannot  but  have  plain  and  clear  Ideas  of  them;  yet  unlefs  he  turn  hxsferent  Ob- 
Thoughts  that  way,  and  confiders  them  attentively,  he  will  no  more  have  clear  )eBs  tbey  cm^, 
and  diftinft  Ideas  of  all  the  Oper aliens  of  his  Mind,  and  all  that  may  be  obferved  ^^^  '^'^*- 
therein,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  Ideas  of  any  Landfcape,  or  of  the 
*  Parts  and  Motions  of  a  Clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  Eyes  to  it,  and  with  at- 
tention heed  all  the  parts  of  it.    The  Pidure  or  Clock  may  be  fo  plac'd,  that 
they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day  -,  but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confus'd  Idea 
of  all  the  parts  they  are  made  up  pf,  till  he  applies  himfelfwith  attention  to  con-* 
(ider  them  each  in  particular. 
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Ideas  ^/ Re-  §.  8.  And  bencc  we  fed  the  reaibn,  why, 'tis  preftyJate  before  ipofl:  Childrea 
^b^l^^fb^^  get  ia^/3J  of  the  Operations  of  their  own  Minds;  and  feme  have  Inoc  any  very 
nc^Menti'  ^'^^^  ^^  perfed  Ideas  of  the  greateft  part  of  them  all  their  Lives  :  bccaiife  tho' 
^.  they  pafs  there  continually,  yet  like  floating  Vi(ionS/  they  make  not  deep  Im« 

preffions  enough  'to  leave  in  the  Mind  clear  diilinA  laAing  Ideas^  tiU  the  Un- 
derftanding  turns  inwards  upon  it  felf,  ufieEb  on  its o^ni^Operatims^  aad  makes 
them  the  Objeft  of  its  own  Contemplation.  Children,  when  they  come  firft. 
into  it,  are  furrounded  with  a  world  oi  new  things,  which  by  aconftant  fojli- 
citation  of  their  iSenfes,  draw  the  Mind  conftantly  to  them,  forward  to  take 
notice  of  new,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  bf  changing,  ObjeSs. 
Thus  the  firft  Years  are  ufaally  employed  and  diverted  in  looking  abroad-  Mens 
bufineis  in  them  is  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  what  is  to  be  found  without; 
and  fo,  growing  up  in  a  conftant  Attention  to  outward  Senfations,  feldom 
make  any  confiderable  Reflexion  on  what  pafles  within  them  till  they  come  to  be 
of  riper  Years;  and  fome  fcarcc  ever  at  all.  ' 

Ihe  Soul  be*      §,  9.  To  ask  at  what  time  a  Man  has  frft  any  Ideas,  is  to  ask  when  he  begins 
glm  t9  have  to perceive;  having /ip/ix,  and  PerceptioOj  being  the  fame  thing.    I  know  it  is 
)tT^z  ^u^  ^^  Opinion,  that  the  Soul  always  thinks,  and  that  it  has  the  adual  Perception 
ferc^lve.  ^     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  conftantly  as  long-  as  it  exifts ;   and  that  adual  Thinking  is 
as  infeparable  from  the  Soul,  as  aftual  Extenfion  is  from  the  Body  :  which  if 
true,  to  enquire  after  the  beginning  oP  a  Man's  Ideas^  is  the  fame  as  to  en- 
quire after  the  beginning  of  his  Soul.     For  by  this  account.  Soul  and  its  Ideas^ 
as  Body  and  its  Extenfion,  will  begin  to  exift  both  at  the  fame  time.  ^ . 
The  s$ul  §.  10.  But  whether  the  Soul  be  fuppos'd  to  exift  antecedent  to,  or  coeval 

thinks  not  tf/-  with,  or  fome  time  after,  the  firft  Rudiments  or  Organization,  or  the  begin- 
^nt  P^of^  nings  of  Life  in  the  Body  ;  I  leave  to  be  difputed  by  thofe  who  have  better 
X  mjs.  ^j^^ygjj^  q£  |.Jj^|.  matter.  I  confefs  my  felf  to  have  one  of  thofe  dull  Souls, 
that  doth  nor  perceive  it  felf  always  to  contemplate  Ideai ;  nor  can  conceive  it 
any  more  neccffary  for  the  Soul  always  to  thinks  than  for  the  Body  always  to  move : 
the  Perception  of  Ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  Soul,  what  Motion  is  to*thc 
Body ;  not  its  Eirence,butone  of  its  Operations.  And  therefore,  tho'  Thinking  be 
fuppos'd  ever  fo  much  the  proper  Aaion  of  the  Soul,  yet  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
fuppofe  chat  it  ffiould  be  always  thinking,  always  in  zjSdon,  That  perhaps  is* 
the  Privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  and  Prefetver  of  Things,  who  never  flumbers 
nor  fteefs ;  but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite  Being,  at  leaft  not  to  the  Soul  of 
Man.  We  know  certainly  by  Experience  that  we  fometimes  think,  and  thence 
draw  this  infallible  Confequence,  That  there  is  fomething  in  us  that  has  a 
Power  to  think :  But  whether  that  Subftance  perpetually  thinks  or  no,  we  can 
be  no  &rther  a£fur  d  than  Experience  informs  us.  For  to  fay  that  adual  Think* 
ing  is  effential  to  the  Soul^  and  infeparable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  que-* 
ftion,  and  not  to  prove  it  by  R A)n ;  which  is  neceflary  to  be  done,  if  it  be 
not  a  felf^cvident  Propofition*  But  whether  this,  'That  the  Soul  always  thinks 
be  a  felf^cvident  Propofition,  that  every  body  aflents  to  at  firft  hearing,  I  ap* 
peal  to  Mankind.  'Tis  doubted  whetlier  I  thought  all  laft  Night  or  no ;  the 
Queftion  l>eing  about  a  Matter  of  Fad,  'tis  begging  it  to  bring  as  a  proof  iot 
it,  an  Hypothefis  which  is  the  very  thing  in  difpute  ;  by  which  way  one  may 
prove  any  thing :  and  'tis  but  fuppofing  that  ail  Watches,  whilft  the  BaUance 
ii>eats,  think ;  and  'tis  fufficiently  proved,  and  paft  doubt,  that  my  Watch 
thought  all  laft  Night*  But  be  that  would  not  deceive  himfelf,  ought  to  build 
his  Hypothefis  on  Matter  of  Fad,  and  make  it  out  by  fenfiWrf  Experience,  and 
not  prefuroe  on  Matter  of  Faft,  bccaufe  of  his  Hypothefis ;  that  is^  becaufe  he 
fuppofes  it  to  befo :  which  way  of  proving  amounts  to  this.  That  I  muft  necef- 
farily  think  all  laft  Night,  becaufe  another  fufjpofcs  I  always  think,  tho'  I  my 
felf  cannot  .perceive  that  I  always  do  fo. 

But  Men  in  love  with  their  Opinions  may  not  only  fuppofe  what  is  in  que- 

fiion,  but  aUedg  wrong  Matter  of  Fad.    How  elfe  could  any  one  make  it  an  * 

*  Inference  of  mine,  that  a  thing  is  not,  becaufe  we  are  not  fenftble  of  it  in  ourfleep  ? 

1  do  not  fay  there  is  no  Soul  in  a  Man,  becaufe  he  is  not  fenftble  of  it  in  his 

flecp :  But  I  do  fay,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time  waking  or  fleeping,  without 

*^      being  fenfible  of  it.    Our  being  fenfible  of  it  is  not  neceflary  to  any  thing,  but 

to 
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to  our  Tfiougj^ts ;  and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be  ncceflfary, 
till  we  can  think  without  being  confcious  of  it. 

§.  1 1.  I  grant  that  the  Soul  in  a  waking  Man  is  never  without  Thought,  be-  ^^  '^  ^^^: 
caufe  it  is  the  condition  of  being  awake  :  but  whether  fleeping  without  dream-  ^/^^""^ 
ing  be  not  an  affedion  of  the  whole  Man^Mind  as  well  as  BDdy,may  be  worth  a 
'waking  Man's  Confideration  i  it  being  hard  to  conceive,  that  any  thing  (hould 
think,  and  not  be  conlcious  of  it.     If  the  Soul  doth  think  in   a  fieeping  Man      ^ 
without  being  confciotis  of  it,  I  ask,  whether  during  fuch  thinking  it  has  any 
Pleafure   or  Pain,  or  be  capable  of  Happinefs  or  Mifety  ?   I   am.  fure  the      -^  ►^r*^ 
Man  is  not,  no  more  than  the  Bed  or  Earth  he  lies  on.    For  to  be  Happy  or 
Miferable  without  being  confcious  of  it,  fecms  to  me  utterly  inconfiftent  and 
impolTtble.     Or  if  it  be  pofGble  that  the  Soul  can,  whilft  the  Body  is  {leeping» 
have  its  Thinking,  Enjoyments  and  Concerns,  its  Pleafure  or  Pain  apart,  which 
the  Man  is  not  confcious  of  nor  par:akcs  in ;  it  is  certain  that  Socrates  afleep       -V* 
and  Socrates  awake,  is  not  the  fame  Perfon  :  but  his  Soul  when' he  lleeps,  and 
Socrates  the  Man,  confifting  of  Body  and  Soul  when  he  is  waking,  are  two  Per- 
fons ;  fince  waking  Socrates  has  no  Knowledg  of,  or  Concernment  foe  that  Hap-  \ 

pinefs  or  Mifcry  of  his  Soul  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  it  felf  whilft  he  flecps, 
without  perceiving  any  thipg  ^of  it;  no  rftore  than  he  has  for  the  Happinefs  or 
Mifery  of  a  Man  in  the  Indies^  whom  he  knows  not.  For  if  we  take  wholly 
away  all  Confcioufnefsof  our  A&ionsand  Scnfations,  efpecially  of  Pleafure  ana 
Pain,  and  the  concernment  that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  where-, 
in  to  place  perfonal  Identity.  i^ 

,    §.12.  The  Soul,  during  found  Sleep,  thinks,  fay  thcfe  Men.    IVhilfl  it  thinks,  Jf  «  fleeping 
and  perceives,  it  is  capable  certainly  of  thofe  of  Delight  or  Trouble,  as  well  ^f?'^?*^ 
as  any  other  Perceptions  j  and  it  muft  necejfarily  be  confcious  of  its  own  Perceptions.  fJL  ^^^  ^^ 
But  it  has  all  this  apart;  the  fleeping  Man,  'tis  plain  is  confcious  of  nothing  y^e^rp^;!^  and 
of  all  this.    Let  us  iijppofe  then  the  Soql  of  Cafiotj  w;hile  he  is  fleepingi  retired  vfakingMan 
from  his  Body ;  which  is  no  impoffible  fuppofition  tor  the  Men  I  have  here  to  ^^  '•^  ^^- 
do  with,  who  fo  liberally  allow  Life,  without  a  thinking  Soul,  to  all  pther  Ani-.  ^^* 
mals:  Thefe  Men  cannot  then  judge  it  impoffible,  or  a  contradi&ion,  that  th^      >" 
jBody  fhould  Iiv«  without  the  Soul  s  nor  th^t  jthe  Soul  (hould  fubfift  and  thinks 
or  have  Perception,  even  Perception  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  without  the  Body* 
Let  us  theti,  as  I  fay,  fuppofe  the  Soul  of  Caftor  fi^parated,  during  his  Skepj 
from  his  Body,  to  think  apirt.     Let  us  fuppofe  too,  that  it  chufi^s  for  its  Scene 
of  Thinking  the  Body  of  another  Man>  v.  g.  Pollux^,  who  is  fleepiog  v  :Thom; 
a  Soul :  For  if  Ci^ors  5oul  can  think,  >yhilft  Caftor  i^  afleep,  vj[hat  Caftor  is 

Eiever  confcious  of,  'tis  np  matter  wh^t  place  it  chpfcs  to  think  in.  We 'have 
lere  then  the  Bodies  of.iwoMcn  with  only  one  Soul;  between  thc;nj^  .^ytich  wc 
will  fuppofe  to  fleep  and  wake  by  turns;  and  the  Soul  ftill  thi^i^in  the 
waking  >ian,  whereof  the  fleeping  Man  is  never  confcious,  has  nqvec  Wie  Icaft 
Percepcion.  laskthetij  whether  C^^>r  and  JP<?//«x,  thu^  with  only  one  Soul  be- 
tween thern,  which  thinks  and  perceives  in  one  what- the  other  is  never  con^ 
fcipus  of,,  nor  is  coneei;n'd  for,  are  not  two  as  diftind  Perfons  as  Caftor  SLtid  tier^. 
culesy  ox^i  Socrafes  and  Plato  were?  And  whether  one  of  them  m^ht  not  ba 
very  happy,  and  the  other  very  miferable  ?.  Juft  by  the  fame  reafon  they  make 
the  Soul  and  the  Man  two  Perfons,  who  make  the  Soul  think  apart  ^y hat  the 
Man  is  not  confcious  of.  For  I  fuppofe  no  body  wijl  makipldentity.  of  Perfons 
to  confift  jn  the  Soul's  being  united  to  the  very  fame  numerical  Particles  ofMat- 
ter ;  for  if  that  be  neceffary  to  identity,  'twill  be  impoffible  ^n  that .  conflant. 
flux  of  thf  Particles  of  our  Bodies,  that  any  Man  fbould  Be  the  fao^e  Perfon  two 
Days,  or  two  Moments  together.  .  ,,,..-' 

§.  1 3.. Thus,  methinks,  every  drowfy  Nod  (hakes  thci^  Dodrine,  whp  teach,  /^],^/^  ^  , 
that  theSo^al  is  always  thinking.  Thofe  at  leaft  who  do  at  any  time  ftee^  without  convince  thofc 
dreamitigy  can  never  be  convinc'd,  that  their  Thoughts  are  fometimes  for  four  ^J^%^  , 
Hours  bufy  without  their  knowing  of  it ;  and  if  they  a,re  taken  in  the  very  ^^y  '^^''" 
a£c^  wak'd  in  the  middle  of  that  fleeping  Contemplation^  ca|^  give  no  manner  of  tb^lhlnk. 
account  of  it.  :      •  ...  ...... 

§.  14.  'Twill  perhaps  be  (aid,  that  thc\Sb«/  thinks, i^vcn  in  the  foundefl  Sleep,  ^^^. . 
tut  the  Memory  retains  it  not.     That  the  Soul  in  a  fleeping  Man  fhould  be  this  ^^^j^ 
qi^oo^ent  bufy  ^  chinking,  aud  the  next  mpmenc  in  a  wakit^  Mauj  not  reinem&er  ^^^^  ,>^  ^ 
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nor  be  iblt  to  r6colle£^  cine  joe  of  all  chofe  Thoughts,  is  very  itrd  \o  be  con- 
c^iv'd,  gnd  would  need  fome  better  proof  than  bare  Aflercion  to  make  it  be 
bcliev'd*    For  who  can  without  any  more  ado,  but  being  barely  told  fo,  ima- 
gine. That  the  greatcfl  part  bf  Men  do,  daring  all  their  Lives,  for  fevcral 
hours  every  day,  think  6t  fomething,-  which  if  they  were  ask^d,  even  in  the 
middle  of  thefe  Thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Moll  Med, 
I  think,  pafe  a  great  part  of  their  fleep  without  dreaming*    I  once  knew  a  Man 
that  was  bred  a  Scholar,  an4  had  no  bad  Memory,  .wh6  told  me,  he  had  neveif 
dreamed  in  his  Life  till  he  had  that  Fever  he  was  then  iiewly  recovered  of,  which 
was  about  the  five  or  fix  and  twentieth  Year  of  his  Age.    1  fuppofc  the  World 
affords  more  fuch  InfUnces :  At  leaft  every  one's  Acquaintance  wiU  furnilh  him 
with  Examples  enough  of  fuch  as  pafs  mofl  of  their  Nights  withotit  dreaming. 
Upon  this  Hy-      ^;  j  y,  7^  think  cftek,  and  fUrvBr  to  retain  itfo  Untich  as  m^  mtnenty  is  a  very  ujer 
^nl^bt^of  a  ^^^  ^  of  thinking :  And  the  Soul,  in  luch  a  flate  of  thinking,  does,  very  little, 
fie^g^AUm  i(  ^*  ^M>   c^^^l  ^hat  of  a  Looking-glafs  which  conftantly  rcteives.  variety  of 
cugbt  to  be     Images,  or  Ideas^  but  retains  none }  they  difappear  and  vahifli,  and  there  re- 
^ofl  rOioMl.  jn^in  no  foot-fleps  of  them  i  the  Looking-glafs  is  never  the  betttr  for  fuch  /r 
4-    deas^  nor  the  Soiyior  fuch  Thoughts;    Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  in  a  waking 
Man  the  Materials  of  ^e  Body  are  empk>y'd>  and  made  ufe  of,  in  thinking ; 
and  that  the  memory  of  Thoughts  is  retained  by  the  impreflions  that  are  made 
on  the  Brain,  and  the  trades  there  left  after  fuch  thinking;  but  that  in  the 
thinking  iff  the  Sonly  which  is  not  perceivM  in  a  fieefing  Man^  there  the  Soul 
thinks  apart,  and  making  no  ufe  of  the  Organs  of  the  Body^  leaves  no  imfreffioni 
M  ity  and  confequently  no  memory  of  fuch  Thoughts.    Not  to  mention  again  the 
abfiirdity  of  two  diflind  Perfons,  which  follows  from  this  Suppofition,   I  an- 
fVcr  farther.  That  whatever  Ideas  the  Mind  can  receive  and  contemplate  with-* 
out  the  help  of  the  Body,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  it  can  retain  without  the 
help  of  the  Body  tod  :  or  elfe  the  Soul,  or  any  feparate  Spirit,  will  have  but  lit- 
tle advantage  by  thinking.    If  it  has  no  memory  of  its  qwbl  Thoughts;  it  it 
cannot  lay  them  up  fbt  its  ufe>  and  be  able  to  recall  them  upon  occafion ;  if  it 
^^       cannot  teflefit  upon  what  ii  paft,  and  make  ufe  of  its  forma  Experiences,  Rea* 
'  foningi,  tod  Contemplations,  to  what  purpofe  does  it  think  ?  They,  who 

mke  the  Soul  ^  thinking  thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it  a  much  more  nor 
ble  Being  than  thof^  do  whom  they  eondemn,  for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing 
but  the  fubtiteft  parts  of  Matter.    Charafters  drawn  on  Dufl,  that  thefirft 
7-     breath  of  Wind  eftices ;  or  Impreffionst  made  on  a  heap  of  Atoms,  or  animal 
Spirits,  are  altogether  as  ufeful,  and  render  the  Subjed  as  noUe,  as  the  Thoughts 
ofa  Soul  that  periftf  in  thinking ;  that  once  out  of  fight,  are  gone  for  ever^ 
and  Itfave  no  memory  of  themf elves  behind  them<    Nature  never  makes  excel- 
lent thi^igs  for  mean  or  no  ufes  :  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceiv'd,  that  our  in« 
finitely  wife  Creator  fliould  make  fo  admirable  a  Faculty  as  t;he  power  of  think- 
ing, that  Faculty  which  comes  neareft  the  Excellency  of  his  own  incomprehen- 
(iblc  9eing,  to  be  fo  idfy  and  ufelefly  employed,  at  leaft  a  fourth  part  of  its 
"f     tiftichere,  as  to  think  coitftantly,  without  remembering  any  of  thofe  Thoughts, 
wfthout  doing  any  good  to  it  fetf  or  others,  or  being  any  way  ufeful  to  any 
other  part  of  the  Creation.    If  wa  wiH  examine  it,  we  feall  not  find,  I  fuppofc^ 
the  motion  of  duH  and  fenflefs  Matter  any  where  in  the  Univerfe  made  fo  lit- 
tle ufe  of^  and  fo  wholly  thrown  away* 
On  this  Hypo-      §.  i6'*  *Tis  true,  we  have  fometimes  inflances  of  Perception,  whilft  we  are 
X     tbefistbe  Soul  afteep^  and  retain  the  memory  of  thofe  Thoughts :  But  how  extravagant  and  in* 
^^^'"  coherent  for  the  mofl  part  they  are ;.  how  Httle  conformable  to  the  Perfeftiori 
riv'd  frjm    ^  Order  of  a  rational  Being,  thofe.  who  are  acquainted  with  Dreams  need 
s^iOiffn,  of   not  be  told.    This  I  would  wiUinglv^  be  fatisfy'd  in.  Whether  the  Soul,  when 
AefieBra^  of  it  thinks  thus  jq^art,  and  as  it  were  teparate  from  the  Body,  afts  lefs  rationally 
jf**^*^^^^  than  when  conjointly  with  it  or  no  !^  If  its  feparate  Thoughts  be  lefs  rational^ 
'^'^'^^'  then  thefe  Men  mufl  fay,  That  the  Soul  owes  the  ptrfeftion  of  rational  Think- 
ing to  the  Bt)dy :  K  it  doe^not,  *tis  a  wonder  that  our  Dreams  (hould  be,  for 
If  /  1^     ^^^  mofl  part,  fo  frivolous  and  irrational;  and  that  the  Soul  fhould  retain  none 
wife9'ikm»    of  its  more  rational  Soliloquies  and  Meditations. 

it  m^m  Mf  $;  1 7,  Thofe  who  fo  confidently  tell  us.  That  the  Souf  always  aftually  thinks,' 
eifc^c^  ktm  I  ^Q^l^  jh^j  would  alfo  tell  us  whtt  thofe  Jdeas  are  that  are  in  the  Soul  ofa 
^^-  Child 
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Child  before,  ofjutt  at  the  union  with  the  Body,  before  it  hath  received  any  by 
Scnfation?  The  Dreams  of  fleeping  Men  are^  as  I  take  it,  all  made  uf  cf  the 
waking  Maris  Ideas,  tho'  for  the  moft  part  oddly  put  together.  'Tis  ftrange 
iftlie  tioulhas  Ideas  oi  its  own,  that  it  derived  lioi  {xom  Senfatim  ov  R^eSiiOi 
(as  it  muft  have,  if  it  thought  before  it  receivM  any  impreffions  from  theBody^ 
that  it  Ihould  never,  in  its  private  thinking  (fo  private,  that  the  Man  hitafelf 
perceives  it  not)  retain  any  of  them,  the  very  moment  it  wakes  out  of  them^ 
and  then  make  the  Man  glad  with  new  difcoveries:  Who  can  find  it  reafonable 
that  the  Soul  (bould,  iti  its  retirement,  during  fleep,  hav6  fo  many  hdurs 
thoughts,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of  thofc  Ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  Seih 
fation  or  RefleElion;  or  at  leaft  prefcrve  the  memory  of  none  but  fucH,  which 
being  occafion'd  from  the  Bodyt  muft  needs  be  lefs  natural  to  a  Spirit  ?  *TiS 
Itrange  the  Soul  fliould  nevfcr  once  in  a  Man'^  whole  Life  recall  over  any  df  its 
pure  native  Thoughts,and  ihokldeas  it  had  before  it  bdrrow'd  any  thing  from 
the  Body ;  never  bring  into  the  waking  Man's  view  any  other  Ideds  but  what  « 

have  a  Tang  of  the  Cask,  and  manifeftly  derive  their  original  from  that  union. 
If  it  always  thinks,  and  fo  had  ideas  before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  received 
any  from  the  Body,  *tis  not  to  be  fuppos'd,  but  that  during  fleep  it  recollefts  its 
tiztivcldeas;  and  during  that  retirement  fi:om  communicating  \^ith  the  Bddy, 
whilft  it  thinks  by  it  felf,  the  Ideis  it  is  bufy*d  about  fhouFd  be,  foriletimes  at 
leaft,  thofe  more  natural  and  congenial  ones  which  it  had  In  it  felf,  underivM 
from  the  Body,  or  its  own  Operation^  about  them  :  which,  fince  the  waking 
Man  never  remembers,  we  muft  from  this  Hypothefis  conclude,  either  that  the 
Soul  remembers  fomething  that  the  Man  does  not;  or  elfe  that  Memory  be- 
'  longs  only  to  fuch  Ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  Body,  or  tht  Mind's  Operation^ 
kbout  them.  , 

,   $•  i8.  I  would  be  glad  alfo  to  learn  from  thefe  Men,  who  fo  confidently  pr6-  Hmknom 
ndunce,  that  the  human  §ouI,  or  which  is  all  one,  that  a  Man  always  fhinks,  ^  ^^  ^^. 
bow  they , come, ^0  know  it;  nay,  hov)  they  come  to  know  that  themjehes  think,  ^f^^Jj^/ 
iuhen  they  themjehes  do  nOt  ferceive  it?,.  This,  1  am  afraid,  is  to  be  fufe  wijhout  F^^nbemt 
Proofs;  and  to  know^  without  perceiving  :  'Tis,  I  fufpet^,  a  ConfusM  Notion  afeifevidetf 
taken  iip  to  fervc  an  Hypotheus;  and  noAe  of  thofe  clear  Truths  that  either  ^rcfyitim  * 
their  own  Evidence  forces  us  tO  admit,  or  common  Experience  makes  it  impu-  ^^f^^ 
dcncc  to  deny^    For  the  moft  that  can  be  faid  of  it,  is^  That  'tis  pofllble  the  Soul 
may  always  think,  but  not  always  retain  it  in  inemory :  And,  I  fay,  it  is.  as 
poiBble  that  the  Soul  may  not  always  think ;  and  much  more  probable  that  it 
Ibould  fometimes  not  think,  than  that  it  fbould  often  think,  and  that  a  Totig 
while  together,  and  not  be  confcious  to  it  felf  the  next  motnent  ater>  (hat  it 
had  thought. 

$.  ip.  To  fuppofe  the  Soul  to  tjjink,  and  the  Man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  Thaa  AUh 
Has  been  faid,  to  make  two  Perfons  in  one  Man  :  And  if  one  conliders  ^^^-^^-^J^ 
thefe  Mens  way  of  fpeaking,  one  fliould  be  led  into  a  fufpicidn  that  tljcy  do  fo*  XJJ^^^ 
For  they  who  tell  us  that  the  Soul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that  t  remember,  ^etim  it  tbc 
fay.  That  a  Man  always  thinks.    Can  the  Soul  think,  and  not  the  Klan?  or  a  nextmomenr^ 
Man  think,  and  not  be  confcious  ot  it  ?  This  perhaps  would  be  fufpe6ked  of  J'^  improba- 
Jargon  in  others.    If  they  fay,  the  Man  thinks  always,  but  is  not  always  con-  *'^* 
fcious  of  it ;  they  may  as  well  fay,  his  Body  is  extended  without  having  Partsr 
For  'tis  altogether  as  intelligible  to  fay,  that  a  Body  is  extended  without  Parts, 
as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being  confcious  ofit^  or  perceiving  that  it  does  fo. 
They  who  talk  thus,  may  with  as  much  reafon,  if  it  be  neceffary  to  thelc  Hy- 
pothefis, fayj  That  a  Man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  fc^l 
it :  whereas  Hunger  confifts  in  that  very  Senfation,  as  Thinking  conflfts  in  be- 
ing confcious  that  one  thinks.    If  they  fay,  That  a  Man  is  always  confcioiis  t6 
himfelf  of  thinking ;    I  ask,   how  they  know  it  ?   Confcioufnels  is  the  Per* 

F prion  of  what  paffes  in  a  Man^s  own  Mind.  Can  another  Man  perceive  that 
am  confcious  otany  thing,  when  I  perceive  it  not  my  felf?  No  Man's  Know- 
Icdg  here  can  go  beyond  his  Experience.  Wake  a  Man  out  of  i  found  Sleepy 
and  ask  him.  What  he  was  that  moment  thinking  on  ?  If  h*  himfelf  be  con- 
fcious of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  muft  be  a  notable  Diviner  of  Thoughts 
that  can  aflure  him  that  he  ^vas  thinking :  M[ay  he  not  with  niore  reafon  amirc 
him  he  was  not  afleep?  This  is  fomething  beyond  Philofophy ;  and  ircansot  t>c\ 
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lefs  than  Revelation  that  difcovers  to  another  Thoughts  in  my  Mind,  when  I 
can  find  none  there  my  felf :  And  they  muft  needs  have  a  penetrating  fight, 
who  can  certainly  fee  thit  I  think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  my  felf^  and  when 
I  declare  that  I  do  no:;  and  yet  can  fee  that  Dogs  or  Elephants  do  not  think, 
when  they  give  all  the  demonftration  of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling  us 
that  they  do  fo.  This  fome  niay  fufped  tb  be.  a  ftep  beyond  the  Rofecrucians ; 
it  feeming  eafier  to  make  one's  felf  invifiblc  to  others,  than  to  make  another^ 
ThoughtiJ  vifible  to  me,  which  are  not  vifible  to  himfelf.  But,  *tis  but  defining 
'  the  Soul  to  be  a  Subftancc  that  always  thinks,  and  the  blifinefs  is  done.  If  fuch 
definition  be  of  any  Authority,  1*  know  not  what  it  can  ferve  for,'  but  to  make 
'many  Menfufpeft,  that  they  have  no  Souls  at  all,  fi  nee  they  find  a  good  part 
of  their  LiveS  pafs  away  without  thinking.  For  no  Definitions,  that  I  know, 
iioSuppofitionsofany  Se'ft,  are  offeree  enough  to  deftroy  conftant  Experience; 
and  perhaps  ^tis  the  affeftation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceiVe,  that  makeS 
•  fo  much  ufcleft  difpute  and  noife  in  the  World. 

Uo  Ideas  bta  §.  20.  I  fee  no  reafon  therefore  to  believe,  that  the  Soul  thihks  before  t/j'e  Senfes 
^^^^v^i'  A^f  furnijb^d it  with  Ideas  to  think  on  ;  and  as  thofe  are  increased  and  retain'dj 
^^Ivi^u-^oit  comes,  by  cxercife,  to  improve  its  Faculty  of  thinking,  in  the  feveral 
»e  obferve  P^^^s  of  it,  as  well  as  afterwards,  by  compounding  thofe  Jdeasi  and  re;fle<^ing 
cbildren.  6n  its  own  Operations;  it  increafes  its  Stock,  as  well  as  Facility,  in  remem- 
bering, i^iagining,  reafoning,  and  other  modes  of  thinking. 

§,  21.  He  that  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  inform^  by  obfervation  and  expcr. 
richce,  and  not  make  his  own  Hypothefis  the  Rule  of  Nature,  will  find  fev^^, 
figns  of  a  Soul  acquftom'd  to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  Child,  and  much 
fewer  of  any  Rcatoning  at  all.     And  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  that  the  rational 
Soulfibould  think  fo  much,  and  not  reafon  at  all.    And  he  that  will  confider; 
that  Infants,  newly  come  into  the  World,  fpend  the  grcateft  part  of  their 
.  time  in  Sleep,  and  are  feldoiii  awake,  but  when  eii^her  Hunger  calls  for  the 
Teat,  or  fome  Pain  (the  moft  importunate  of  all  Senfations)  or  fome  other 
violent  Impreflion  upOrf  the  Body  forces  the  Mind  to  perceive,  and  attend  to  it  t 
He,  I  fay,  who  confiders  this,  will^  perhaps,  find  reafon  to  imagine.  That  a; 
Foetus  in  the  Mother's  fVomb  differs  not  ntiichfrdm,  the  State  of  a  Vegetable;  but  pafl'es 
the  greatcft  part  of  its  time  without  Perception  or  Thought,  doing  very  little 
but  flecp  in  a  Place  where  it  needs  not  feek  for  Food,  and  is  furrounded  with 
Liquor,  always  equally  foft,  and  near  of  the  fame  Temper;  where  the  Eyes 
have  no  Light,  and  the  Earsfo  Ihut  up,  are  not  Vety  fufceptible  of  Sounds  i 
and  whejre  thete  i^  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  Objefls  to  move  the  Senfes." 
§.  22.  Follow  a  Child  (torn  its  Birth;  and  obferve  the  alterations  that  time. 
.  makesj  and  you  (hall  find,  as  the  Mind  by  the  Senfes  comes  more  and  more  to 
befurnifh'd  with  Id^as,  it  comes  to  be  mdre  and  more  awake,-  thinks  more,. 
the  more  it  has  iriattet  to  think  on.     After  fome^time  it  begins  to  know  the 
Objcfts,  v/hich  being  moft  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lafting  Impreffions. 
Thus  it  conies  by  degrees  to  know  the  Pcrfons  it  daily  converges  with,  and, 
diftinguifh  them  from  Strangers  ^  which  are  Inftances  and  Effefts  of  its  coming. 
to  retain  and  diftinguifh  the  Ideas  tlie'  Senfes  convey  to  it.    And  fo  we  may 
©bfervc  how  the  Mind,  by  deuces,  improves  in  thefe,  and  advances  to  the  ex- 
ercife.  of  thofe  other  Faculties  of  tf»/^r^/«^,  compounding,  and  abfiraHing  itsldeas^ 
and  of  reafoning  about  them,  and  reflefting  upon  all  thefe  ,•  of  which  I  fliallhaVe 
occafion  to  fpeak  more  hereafter. 

.  §.23.  It  it  fhall  be  demanded  then,  When  a  Man  be^ns  to  have  any  Ideas? 
I  think  the  true  Anfwer  is,  W|ien  he  firft  has   any  Senjation.    For  fihce  there  .- 
appear  not  to  be  any  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  before  the  Senfes  have  conveyed  any  in^ 
I  conceive  ihzx  Ideas  in  the  Underftanding  are  coeval  with  Senfation;  which  is 
fuch  an  Imprcffion  or  Motion,  ftiade  in  fome  part  of  the  Body,  as  produces  * 
fotne  Perception  in  the  Underftanding.    ""Tis  about  thefe  Impreffions  made  oti.^' 
our  Senfes  by  outward  Objefts,  that  the  Mind  feemS  firft  to  employ  it  felf  in: 
fuch  Operations  as  we  call  Perception,  Remembering,  Conjideration,  Reafoning,  &c; 
The  original       §•  ^4*  In  time  the  Mind  comes  to  refleft  oh  its  own  Operations  about  the  Ideas ' 
$f  all  our     got  by  Senfation,  and  thereby  ftores  it  felf  with  a  new  Set  of  Ideas,  which  I  call 
knmkdg.      Ideas  o(  RefieBion.     Thefe  arc  the  ImprdfTions  that  are  made  on  our  Senfes  by  out- 
ward ObfedS  that  arc  cxtrinfecal  to  the  Mind  i  and  its  own  Operations,  ptoceed- 
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ing  from  Powers  intrinfecal  and  proper  to  it  felf,  which  when  refle&ed  pn  by 
it  fclf,  become  alfo  Ob jeds  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  faid,  the  Origi- 
nal of  all  Knowledge  Thus  the  firft  Capacity  of  human  Intelle&,  is  that  the 
Mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  Impreffions  made  on  it ;  either  thro* the  Senfcs  l^ 
outward  Objefts ;  or  by  its  own  Operation  when  it  refleEls  on  them.  This 
is  the  firft  ftep  a  Man  makes  towards  the  Difcovery  of  any  thing,  and  the 
ground-work  whereon  to  build  all  thofc  Notions,  which  ever  he  ftali  have 
naturally  in  this  World.  All  thqfe  fublime  Thoughts,  which  tower  above  the 
Clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  Heaven  it  felf,  take  their  rife  and  footing  here :  In 
all  that  great  Extent  wherein  the  Mind  wanders,  in  thofe  remote  Speculations 
it  may  leem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  ftirs  not  one  jot  beyond  thofe  ideas  which 
Senfe  or  Refie£lion  have  offered  for  its  Contemplation. 

§.  ^5.  In  this  Part  the  Under/landing  is  merely  pajjive;  and  whether  orno Intie receptt- 
it  will  have  thefe  Beginnings,  and  as  it  were  Materials  of  Knowledg,  is  not  in  ^eTi^^^I- 
itsowu  power.     For  the  Objefts  of  our  Senfes  do,  many  of  them,  ^^^^^^  j^^J^^% 
their  particular  Ideas  upon  our  Minds  whether  we  will  or  no  :  and  the  Opera-  for  tbe  m^ 
tions  oi  our  Minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at  leaft  fome  obfcure  Notions ^ar^  p<^rvf 
of  them.    No  Man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  does  when  he  thinks. 
Thckjimple  Ideas ^  when  oflFcr'd  to  the  Mind,  the  Under/landing  can  no  mprc 
refufeto  have,  nor  alter,    when   they  are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out,  and 
make  new  ones  it  felf,   than  a  Mirror  can  refiife,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images 
or  Ideas  which  the  Objefts  fct  before  it  do  therein  produce.  AS  the  Bodies  that 
furround  us  do  diverfly  aflFed  our   Organs,   the  Mind  is  forced  to  receive  the 
Impreffions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  Perception  of  thofe  Ideas  that  are  annexed 
to  them. 


CHAP.    11. 
Of  Simple  Ideas; 

'         •  ,  .    •  ■ 

$.  i.r-ptH'E  better  to  underftand  the  Nature,  Manner,  and  Extent  of  our  ^^J^^  ' 
I     Knowledg,  one  thing  is  carefully  to  be  obfcrv'd  concerning  the  Ideas^^^^^^^^  * 
we  have;  and  that  is.  That  Jome  of  them  zxt  fimfky  znd  fome  cmfkof. 

Tho'  the  Qualities  that  a£Feft  our  Senfes  are,  in  the  things  tbemfelves>  fo 
united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no^  feparation,  no  diflance  between  them ;  yet 
*tis  plain,  the  Ideas  they  produce  in  the  Mind  enter  by  the  Senfes  fimple  and  , 
unmix'd.  For  tho'  the  Sight  and  Touch  often  take  in  from  the  fami  ObjcSa, 
at  the  fame  time,  diflFerent  Ideat ;  as  a  Man  fees  at  onte  Motion  and  Colour ; 
the  Hand  feels  Softnefs  and  Warmth  in.  the  fame  piece  of  Wax  2  Yet  tbe  fimple 
Ideas,  thus  united  in  the  fame  Subjed,  are  as  perfedly  diftinft  as  thofe  that  come 
in  by  different  Senfes :  The  Coldnefs  and  Hardnefs  which  a  Man  feels  in  a  piece 
o(Icey  being  as  diftind  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  as  the  Smell  and  Whitenefsof^  Lilly; 
or  as  the  Tafle  of  Sugar,  and  Smell  of  a  Rofe.  And  there  is  nothing  can  be 
plainer  to  a  Man,  than  the  clear  and  diftind:  Perception  he  has  of  thofe  Gtsxplt 
Ideas ;  which  being  each  in  it  felf  uncompounded,  contains  in  it  nothing  out 
tne  uniform  Appearancey  or  Conception  in  the  Mind,  and  is  not  diflinguifliable 
into  diflerent  Ideas. 

$.  2.  Thefe  fimple  Ideas  y  the  Materials  of  all  our  Knowledg,  are  fuggeflc4  TBeMwdcan 
and  fjurnifhed  to  the  Mind  only  by  thofe  two  Ways  above-mention'd,  viz..  Sen-^  ^^^^^^ 
fation  and  RefieSiion.    When  the  Underflanding  is  once  ftorM  with  thefe  fimple  ^*r^ 
Ideasy  it  has  the  Power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them,  even  toanalmoft 
infinite  Variety  ;  and  fo  can  make  at  pleafure  new  complex  Ideas.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  mofl  exalted  Wit,  or  enlarged  Underflanding,  by  a  auick* 
nefs  or  variety  of  Thought,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  fimple  Idea  in  the  Mind> 
not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned  :  Nor  can  any  Force  of  the'Under* 
(landing  de/lroy  thofe  that  are  there.    The  Dominion  of  Man,  in  this  little 
World  of  his  own    Underflanding,    being  much-what  the  fame  as  it  is  in  the 
great  World  of  vifible  Things  ;  wherein  his  Power,  however  managM  by  Art 
andSkill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and  divide  the  Materials  that 
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are  made  to  his  hand;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the  making  the  leaft  Particle 
of  hew  Matter,  or  deftroying  one  Atom  of  what  is  already  in  being.  The 
fame  Inability  will  every  one  find  in  himfelf,  who  fliall  go  about  to  fafhion  in 
his  Underftanding  any  fimple  Ideuy  not  received  in  by  his  Senfes  from  external 
ObjedS)  or  by  Refleftion  from  the  Operations  of  his  own  Mind  about  them.  I 
would  have  any  one  try  to  fanfy  any  Tafte  which  had  never  aflfeded  his  Palate; 
'  or  irame  the  Idea  of  a  Scent  he  had  never  fmelt  :  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I 

will  alfo  conclude  that  a  blind  Mind  hath  Ideas  of  Colours,  and  a  deaf  Man  true 
diftina  Notions  of  Sounds. 

$.  3.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  tho*  we  cannot  believe  it  impoflible  to  God  to 
make  a  Creature  with  other  Organs,  and  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  Under- 
ftanding the  notice  of  corporeal  things  than  thofe  five,  as  they  are  ufually 
counted,  which  he  has  given  to  Man :  yet,  I  think,  it  is  not  pofjlble  (at  any  one 
to  imagine  any  other  Qualities  in  Bodies,  howfoever  conflituted,  whereby  they 
can  be  taken  notice  of,  befides  Sounds,  Tafles,  Smells,  vifible  and  tangible  Qua- 
lities. And  had  Mankind  been  made  with  but  four  Senfes,  the  Qualities  then, 
which  are  the  Objeft  of  the  fifth  Senfe,  had  been  as  far  from  our  Notice,  Ima- 
gination and  Conception,  as  now  any  behnging  to  a  fixth^  Jeventhy  or  eighth 
Senfe,  can  poflibly  be:  which,  whether  yet  fome  other  Creatures,  in  fome  other 
parts  of  this  vaft  and  flupfendous  Univerfe,  may  not  have,  will  be  a  great  Pre- 
fumption  to  deny^  He  that  will  not  fet  himfelf  proudly  at  the  top  of  all 
things;  but  will  confider  the  Immenfity  of  this  Fabrick,  and  the  great  Variety 
that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  and  inconfiderable  part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do 
with,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  Manfions  of  it  there  may  be  other 
and  different  intelligent  Beings,  of  whofe  Faculties  he  has  as  little  Knowledg 
or  Apprehenfion,  as  a  Worm  (hut  up  itf  one  Drawer  of  a  Cabinet  hath  of  the 
Senfes  or  Underftanding  of  a  Man  :  fuch  Variety  and  Excellency  being  fuitabic 
to  the  Wifdom  and  Power  of  the  Maker.  I  have  here  followed  the  common 
Opinion  of  Man's  having  but  five  Senfes ;  tho',  perhaps,  there  may  be  •juftly 
counted  more:  but  either  Suppofition  fervesequaUy  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 


CHAP.  III. 
Cy  Ideas  of  one  Senfe. 

Jt>iwfim  fj    §.  i.rr^liE  better  to  conceive  the  Ideas  we  receive  from  Senfation,  it  may 
SimfU  Ideas.  j^    not  be  amifs  for  us  to  confider  them,  in  reference  to  the  different 

ways  whereby  they  make  their  approaches  to  our  Minds,  and  make  themfelves 
perceivable  by  us. 

Ftrfly  then.  There  are  fome  which  come  into  our  Minds  by  one  Senfe  only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  themfelves  into  the  Mind  by  more 
Senfes  than  one. 
.  Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  RefleElion  only. 

Fourthly^  There  are  fome  that  make  themfelves  way,  and  are  fuggefted  to 
the  Mind  by  all  the  JVays  of  Senfation  and  Refleiiicn. 

We  (hall  confider  them  apart  under  thefe  feveral  Heads. 

Fhfly  There  zxtfome  Ideas  which  hcrve  admittance  only  through  one  Senfe,  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus  Light  and  Colours,  as  White, 
Red,  Yellow,  Blue,  with  their  feveral  Degrees  or  Shades,  and  Mixtures,  as 
Green,  Scarlet,  Purple,  Sea-green,  and  the  reft;  come- in  only  >y  the  Eyes.- 
All  kind  of  Noifes,  Sounds  and  Tones,  only  by  the  Ears :  The  feveral  Taftcs 
and  Smells,  by  the  Nofe  and  Palate.  And  if  thefe  Organs,  or  the  Nerves 
which  are  the  Conduits  to  convey  them  from  without  to  their  Audience  in  the 
Brain,  the  Mind's  Prefence-room  (as  I  may  fo  call  it)  are  any  of  them  fo  dif- 
prder*d,  as  not  to  perform  their  Funftions,  they  have  no  Poftern  to  be  admitted 
by;  no  other  way  to  bring  themfelves  into  view,  and  be  perceived  by  the  Un- 
derftanding. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Touch,  are  Heat  and  Cold, 
and  Solidity ;  all  the  reft  confifting,almoft  wholly  in  the  fenfible  Configuratioil, 
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asfmooch  and  rough  ;  or  elfe  more  or  Icfs  firm  adhefionof  the  Parts,  as  hard 
and  fofc.  cough  and  brittle,  are  obvious  enough. 

$.  2.  I  think,  it  will  be  ncedlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  particular/w//^  Ideas^ 
belonging  to  each  Senfe.  Nor  indeed  is  it  poflible,  if  we  would  ;  there  being 
a  great  many  more  oiihtm  belonging  to  moft  oftheSenfes,  than  we  have  Names 
jor.  The  variety  of  Smells,  which  are  as  many  almoft,  if  not  more,  than  Spe- 
cies of  Bodies  in  the  World,  do  moft  of  them  want  Names.  Sweet ^nd  Stinkif^ 
commonly  fcrve  our  turn  for  thefe  Ideas,  which  in  Effeft  is  little  more  than  to 
call  them  pleafing  or  difpleafing;  tho*  the  Smell  of  a  Rofe  and  Violet,  both 
fwect,  are  certainly  very  diftind  Ideas,  Nor  are  the  diflFerent  Taftes  that  by 
our  Palates  we  receive  Ideas  of,  much  better  provided  with  Names.  Sweet, 
Bitter,  Sour,  Harfli,  and  Salt,  are  almoft  all  the  Epithets  we  have  to  denomi- 
nate that  numberlcfs  variety  of  Reliflies,  which  are  to  be  found  diftinA,  not 
only  in  almoft  every  fort  of  Creatures,  but  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fame 
Plant,  Fruit,  or  Animal.  The  lame  may  be  faid  of  G)lours  and  Sounds.  I 
(hail  therefore,  in  the  account  of  fim pic /i^j  I  am  here  giving,  content  my  felf 
to  (ct  down  only  fuch,  as  are  moft  material  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  or  are  in 
thcmfelvcs  lefs  apt  to  be  taken  notice  of,  tho*  they  are  very  frequently  the  In- 
gredients of  our  cotnplcx  Ideas,  amongft  which,  I  think,  I  may  well  account  So- 
liaity  ,  which  therefore  1  (hall  treat  of  in  the  next  Chapter. 


C  H  A  P-    IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

J.i.rTpHE  Idea o( Solidity  wc  receive  by  dur  Touch;  and  it  arifesfrom  th«  ^f  ^^^^'v^ 
X  refiftance  which  we  find  it}  Body,  to  the  Entrance  of  any  other  Body  %'^^^^''''^ 
into  the  Place  it  poffefles,  till  it  has  left  it.  There  is  no  Idea,  which  we  receive  ^  * 
more  conftantly  from  Senfation,  than  Solidity.  Whether  we  move  or  reft,  in 
what  pofturc  foever  we  are,  we  always  feel  fomeching  under  us  thatfupports 
us,  and  hinders  our  farther  finking  downwards ;  and  the  Bodies  which  wc  daily 
handle,  make  us  perceive,  that  whilft  they  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an 
infarmountable  Force  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  Hands  that  prefs 
them.  That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach  of  two  Bodies,  when  they  are  mo- 
ving one  towards  another,  lc^\  Solidity.  1  will  not  difpute,  whether  this  Accep- 
tation of  the  Word  folid  be  nearer  to  its  original  Signification,  than  that  which 
Mathematicians  ufe  it  in ;  it  fuffices,  that  I  think  the  common  Notion  of  Solidity 
will  allow,  if  not  jjftify,  this  Ufeof  it;  but  if  anyone  think  it  better  to  call  ic 
Impenetrahilityy  he  has  my  Confent.  Only  I  have  thought  the  term  Solidity  the 
more  proper  to  exprefs  this  Idea,  not  only  becaufc  of  its  vulgar  ufe  in  that 
Senfe ;  but  alfo  becaufe  it  carries  fomething  more  of  pofitive  in  it  than  Jmpene^ 
trability,  which  is  negative,  and  is  perhaps  more  a  Confequence  of  Solidity, 
than  Solidity  it  felf.  This  of  a!l  other,  feems  the  Idea  moft  intimately  con- 
ne£led  with  and  efTcntial  to  Body,  fo  as  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  or  imagin'd^ 
but  only  in  Matter.  And  tho'  our  Senfes  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  Mafies  of 
Matter,  of  a  bulk  fufficient  to  caufe  a  Senfation  in  us ;  yet  the  Mind,  having 
once  got  this  Idea  from  fuch  groffer  fenfible  Bodies,  traces  it£;irther:  and  confi- 
dersit,  as  well  as  Figure,  in  the  minuteft  Particle  of  Matter  that  can  exift: 
and  finds  it  infcparably  inherent  in  Body,  whatever  or  however  modify^. 

$.  2.  This  is  the  Idea  belongs  to  Body,  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  Sf ace,  ScJidity  fUs 
The  Idea  of  which  filling  offpace,  is.  That  where  we  imagine  any  fpace  taken- •^^^ 
up  by  a  folid  Subftance,  we  conceive  it  fo  to  poflfefs  it,  that  it  excludes  all  other 
folid  Subftances;  and  will  for  ever  hinder  any  two  other  Bodies,  that  move 
towards  one  another  in  aftraitLine,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unlefs 
it  removes  from  between  them,  in  a  Line  not  parallel  to  that  which  they  move 
in.  This  Idea  of  it,  the  Bodies  which  we  ordinarily  handle,  fufficiently  fumifh 
us  with. 

.  §.  3.  This  Refiftance,  whereby  it  keeps  other  Bodies  out  of  the  fpacc  which  ptflinBfrom 
it  pofleflfes,  is  fo  great,  that  no  Force,  how  great  foever,  can  furmount  it.    All  Sfoce. 
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the  Bodies  in  the  World  preffing  a  drop  of  Water  on  all  Sides^  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome  the  Refiftance  which  it  will  make,   as  (of c  as  it  isy  to  their  ap- 
proaching one  another,  till  it  be  removed  out  of  their  Way  :    Whereby  our  Idea 
of  Solidity  is  diftinguijVd  both  from  pure  Sface,  which  is  capable  neither  of 
Refiftance  nor  Moiion  \  and  from  the  ordinary  Idea  of  Hardnefs.    For  a  Man 
may  conceive  two  Bodies  at  a  Diftance,  fo  as  they  may  approach  one  another^ 
without  touching  or  difplacing  any  folid  Thing,  till  their  Superficies  come  to 
meet:  Whereby,  I  think,  we  have  the  clear /^/i  of  Space  without  *&/fir/y.     For 
(not  to  go  fo  far  as  Annihilation  of  any  particular  Body)  I  ask,  whether  a  Man 
cannot  have  the  Idea  of  the  Motion  of  one  (ingle  Body  alone^  without  any  other 
fuccecding  immediately  into  its  place?  I  think,  'tis  evident  he  can:  TheZ^^ 
of  Motion  in  one  Body  no  more  including  the  Idea  of  Motion  in  another,  than 
the  Idea  of  a  fquare  Figure  in  one  Body  includes  the  Idea  of  a  fquare  Figure  in  Zr 
nother.    I  do  not  ask,  whether  Bodies  do  fo  exift,  that  the  Motion  of  one  Body 
cannot  really  be  without   the  Motion  of  another.    To  determine  this  either 
Way,  is  to  beg  the  Queftion  for  or  againft  a  Vacuum.  But  my  Queftion  is.  Whe- 
ther one  cannot  have  the  Idea  of  one  Body  movM,  whilfl  others  are  at  reft  ?  ^ 
And  I  think,  this  no  one  will  deny.    If  fo,  then  the  Place  it  dcfcrted  gives  us  * 
the  Idea  of  pure  Space  without  Solidity,  whereinto  another  Body  may  enter, 
without  either  Reiiftance  or  Protrufion  of  any  Thing.    When  the  Sucker  in  a 
Pump  is  drawn,  the  fpace  it  filled  in  the  Tube  is  certainly  the  fame,  whether 
any  other  Body  follows  the  Motion  of  the  Sucker  or  no  :  Nor  does  it  imply  a 
Contradidion,  that  upon  the  Motion  of  one  Body,  another,  that  is  only  conti* 
guous  to  it,  (hould  not  follow  it.     The  Ncceffity  of  fuch  a  Motion  is  built  only 
on  the  Suppofition  that  the  World  is  full,  but  not  on  the  diftind  Idjos  of  Space 
and  Solidity  ;  which  are  as  different  as  ReHflanoe  and  not  Refiftance,  Protrufion 
and  not  Protrufion*    And  that  Men  have  Ideas  of  Space  without  Body,  their 
very  Difputes  about  a  Vacuum  plainly  demonftrate  i   as  is  fbew'd  in  another 
'>^^  place. 
From  tiard-      ^-  4-  •^''^^  *^  hereby  alfo  diferencf4from  Hardnefs^  in  that  Solidity  confifts  in 
n^fs.  Repletion,  and  fo  an  utter  Exclufion  of  other  Bodies  out  of  the  Space  it  pof- 

kSts  I  but  Hardnefs,  in  a  firm  Cohefion  of  the  P^rts  of  Matter,  making  up 
MalTes  of  a  fenfible  bulk,  fo  that  the  whole  does  not  eafily  change  its  Figure* 
And  indeed  Hard  and  Soft  are  Names  that  we  give  to  Things,  only  in  relation 
to  the  Conftitutions  of  our  own  Bodies  ;  that  being  generally  call'd  bard  by  us> 
which  will  put  us  to  Pain,  fooncr  than  change  Figure  by  the  preflure  of  any  pare 
of  our  Bodies  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  foft,  which  changes  the  Situation  o£ 
its  parts  upon  an  eafy  and  unpainful  touch. 

But  thisdifficulty  of  changing  the  Situation  of  the  fenfible  parts  amongftthem-* 
felves,  or  of  the  Figure  of  the  whole,  gives  no  more  Solidity  to  the  hardeft  Bo- 
dy in  the  World,  than  to  the  fofteft;  nor  is  an  Adamant  one  Jot  more  folid 
than  Water.  For  tho*  the  two  flat  Sides  of  two  Pieces  of  Marble  will  more 
eafily  approach  each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but  Water  or  Air, 
than  if  there  be  a  Diamond  between  them  :  Yet  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of  the 
Diamond  are  more  folid  than  thoTe  of  Water,  or  re(ift  more ;  but  becaufe  the 
parts  of  Water  being  more  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  they  will  by  a 
Side- Motion  be  more  eafily  removed,  and  giv^  way  to  the  approach  of  the 
two  pieces  of  Marble.  But  if  they  could  be  kept  from  making  place^  by  that 
Side-motion,  they  would  eternally  hinder  the  approach  of  thcfe  two  Pieces  of 
Marble,  as  much  as  the  Diamond  ;  and.  'twould  be  as  impoffible  by  any  force 
to  furmount  their  Refiftance,  as  to  furmonnt  the  Refinance  of  the  Parts  of  a  Dia* 
mond.  The  fofteft  Body  in  the  World  wiU  as  invincibly  rcfift  the  coming  toge- 
ther of  any  two  other  Bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of  the  Way,  but  remain  be^ 
tween  them,  as  the  hardeft  that  can  be  found  or  imagin'4.  He  that  fhall  fill 
a  yielding  foft  Body  well  with  Air  or  Water,  wiU  quickly  find,  its  Refiftance  ; 
And  be  that  thinks  that  nothing  but  Bodies  that  are  hard  can  keep  his  Hands 
from  approaching  one  another,  may  be  pleas'd  to  make  a  trial,  with  the  Air  in- 
closed in  a  Foot  baU-  The  Experiment,  \  bave  been  told,  wasmade^at  Fhrence^ 
with  a  hollow  Globe  of  Gold  fiU'd  with  Water,  and  exaftiy  closed ;  which  far- 
ther (hews  the  Solidity  of  fo.  foft  a  Body  as  Water.  For  the  golden  Gtobe  thns 
ffll*d  being  put  into  a  Prds,  which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  Skrews,  the 
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Water  mkde  it  felf  way  thrt)'  the  Pores  of  that  very  clofc  Metal ;  and  finding  no 
Room  for  a.  nearer  approach  of  its  Particles  within,  got  to  the  outfidc,  where 
it  rofe  likea  DeW)  and  (b  fell  in  Drops,  before  the  Sides  of  the  Giobe  could  be 
made  to  yield  to  the  violent  Compreflion  of  the  Engine  that  fqueez'd  it. 

$.  5.  By  this  Idea  of  Solidity,  is  the  Extenfiou  of  Body  diftinguifli'd  from  the  On  SMBij 
Extenfion  of  Space  :  The  Extenfionof  Body  being  nothing  but  the  Cohefion  or  ikpends  Im- 
Continuity  of  folid,  feparable,  movable  Parts  j  and  the  Extenfion  of  Space,  ^^^^^^^Jj^^. 
Continuity  of  unfolid,  infeparable,  and  immovable  Parts.  Ufon  tk  S$lid$tf  rf  ^^^ 
Bodies  z\(o  depends  their  mumal  Impulfsy  Rejiflance  and  Protrufton.  Of  pure  Space 
then,  and  Solidity,  there  are  (everal  (amongft  which,  I  confefs  my  fcU  one) 
who  perfuade  themfelves  they  have  clear  and  diftinti  Ideas :  and  that  they  can 
think  on  Space,  without  any  thing  in  it  that  refifts  or  is  protruded  by  Body^ 
This  is  the  Idea  of  pure  Space,  which  they  think  they  have  as  clear,  as  any  Idea 
they  can  have  of  the  Extenfion  of  Body;  the  Idea  of  the  diftancc  between  the 
oppofite  Parts  of  a  concave  Superficies,  being  equally  as  clear  without  as  with 
the  Idea  of  any  folid  Parts  between  :  And  on  the  other  Side  they  perfaade  them- 
felves, That  they  have,  diftinft  from  that  of  pure  Space,  the  Z/m  of  fomething 
that  fills  Space,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  Impulfeof  other  Bodies,  or  refill 
their  Motion.  It  there  be  others  that  have  not  thefe  two  Ideas  diftind,  but 
confound  them,  and  make  but  one  of  them;  I  know  not  how  Men,  who  have 
the  fame  Idea  under  difiercnt  Names,  or  difierent  Ideas  under  the  fame  Name, 
can  in  that  Cafe  talk  with  one  another  ;  any  more  than  a  Man,  who  not  being 
blind  or  deaf,  has  diftinft  Ideas  of  the  Colour  of  Scarlet,  and  the  Sound  of  a 
Trumpet,  could  difcourfe  concerning  Scarlet- Colour  with  the  blind  Man  I  men- 
tion in  another  Place,  who  fanfy'd  that  the  Idea  of  Soarlet  was  like  the  Sound 
of  a  Trumpet. 

§.  6.  If  any  one  asks  me,  What  this  SeUditj  is  i  I  fend  him  to  his  Senfes  to  in-  What  it  is* 
form  him  :  Let  him  put  a  Flint  or  a  Foot-ball  between  his  Hands,  and  then  en*!* 
deavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will  know.  If  he  thinks  this  not  a  fufficient  £x-» 
plication  of  Solidiry,  "what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  coafifts  ;  I  promife  to  tell  him 
what  it  iSy  and  wherein  it  confifts,  when  he  tells  me  what  Thinking  is>  oc 
wherein  it  confifls  i  or  explains  to  me  what  Extenfion  ot  Modon  is,  which  per-^ 
hapsfeems  much  eafier.  Thefimple/i^^  we  have,  are  fuch  as  Experience 
teaches  them  us  ;  but  ii  beyond  that,  we  endea/r our  by  Words  to  mwike  them 
clearer  in  the  Mind,  we  (hall  fuccecd  no  better,  than  if  he  went  about  to  cleat 
up  the  Darknefs  of  a  blind  Man's  Mind  by  talking ,  and  to  difcourfe  into  him  the 
ideas  of  Light  and  Gcdoursi    The  reafon  of  this  I  fliatl  (bew  in  another  Place. 

CHAP.  V- 
Of  Simple  Ideas  of  diners  Senfes. 

THE  ideas  wt%tx,  by  more  than  one  Senfe,  are  of  Space^  or  Extenfibtt^  fi- 
gure, Reft,  ahd  Motion  ;  for  thefe  ^  make  perceivable  Impreflions,  both  on 
the  Eyes  and  Touch :  And  we  can  receive  and  convey  into  our  Minds  the  Ideas 
of  the  Extenfion,  Figure,  Motion,  and  Reft  of  Bodies,  both  by  feeing  and  fed? 
ing.  But  having  Occafidn  to  fpeak  mott  at  large  of  thefe  in  another  place,  I 
here  only  enumerate  them. 

I  •  •         I  I     I  ■  ■  ■■      .     I  — — 

CHAP.  VL 
Of  Simple  Ideas  of  RefieSfion. 

).  i.rx^HE  Mind  receiving  the  Ideas^  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Chapter$i  ample  Ideas 
JL    firom  without,  when  it  turns  its  view  inward  upon  it  felf,  and  obferves  ^^^^PfT^- 
its  own  A&ions  about  thofe  Ideas  it  has,  takes  from  thence  other  Ideas^  which  ^J^^J^ 
are  as  capable  to  be  the  Objeds  of  its  Contcmplatioo,  as  any  of  thofe  it  received  ,vx  abcr  I-J 
from  foreign  Things*  de^s. 
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Ibe  UcsLof      :§.  a;  The  two  great  andprincipaLA&ionsof  the  Mind,  w'hich  are  moft  fre- 

^T^^af  qwcntly  confidercd,  and  which  are  fo  frequent,  that  every  one  that  pleafesnuy 

If  mm  -m    ^^  noticcofcminhimfel^  arcthefetwo : 

UvefrlmRe-  Preceptim  or  "thitAingy  and 

ficOimu  Vohtion^  or  Willing. 

The  Pow«r  of  Thinking  is  call'd  the  Uader/lMding,  and  the  Power  of  Volition 
is  called  the  fffiH;  and  theib  two  Powers  or  Abilities  in  the  Mind  are  denomi- 
nated Faculties.  Of  fome  of  the  Modes  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas  of  Rqfledion,  fiich 
as  are  Remimtrancey  Difcerningy  Reafmiwgy  Judging^  Kwwkdgy  Faithy  &c.  I  (hall  have 
Occafion  to  fpedk  heteafter. 

CHAP.  VII. 
Of  Simfle  Ideas  of  both  Senjation  and  Reflexion. 

pUifure  andS*  x^HpH  ERE  be  Other  fimple/i^^/ which  convey  themfelv^  into  the  Mind 
P^Ak  JL    by  all  the  Ways  of  Senfation  and  Refledionj  inz^  \ 

Pleafure  or  Del^hty  and  its  oppoftte. 

Tain  or  Untafinejs. 

Power. 

Exiftence. 

Unity. 
f.  2.  DeUgk  or  Uneafiiiefsy  one  or  other  of  them  join  themfclves  to  almoftall 
our  Ideasy  both  of  Senfation  and  Refledion  :  And  there  is  fcarce  any  Atfedion 
ef  our  Senfesfrom  without,  any  retir'd  Thought  of  our  Mind  within,  which  is 
not  able  to  produce  in  u^  Pkafure  or  Pain.  By  Pleafwre  and  Pain  I  would  be  un- 
detftood  to  fignify  whatfoever  delights  or  molefis  us  ;  whether  it  arifes  from 
the  Thoughts  of  our  Minds*  or  any  Thing  operating  on  our  Bodies.  For  whe« 
ther  we  call  it  Satisfa&ion,  Delight,  Plealure,  Happine(s,  &c.  on  the  one  Side  ; 
or  Uneafineis,  Trouble,  Pain,  Torment,  Anguifh,  Mifery,  iSc  on  the  other ; 
tfacy  ate  ftiU  but  di&reut  De^res  ot  the  fame  Thing,  and  belong  to  the  Ideas 
ci Pkafure  and  Painy  DeUght  or  Uneafioefs  :  Which  are  the  Names  I  fball  mofl 
commonly  u£e  for  tfaofe  two  Sorts  of  Ideas* 

^  g.  The  infinite  wife  Author  of  our  Being  having  given  us  the  Power  over 
(evecal  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  to  move  or  keep  them  at  reft  as  we  think  fits  and 
alfo  by  the  Motion  of  them,  to  move  our  felves  and  other  contiguous  Bodies^ 
in  which  confifl  all  the  Adions  of  our  Body :  Having  alfo  given  a  Power  to 
our  Minds  in  feveral  Inflances^  to  chufe,  among  its  Ideasy  which  it  will  think 
on,  and  to  purfue  the  Enquiry  of  this  or  that  Subjed  with  Confideration  and  At- 
tention, to  excite  us  W  thefe  Adions  of  Thinking  and  Motion  that  we^  are 
capable  ofs  has  been  pleasM  to  join  to  feveral  Thoughts  and  feveral  Senfations, 
a  Perciftim  of  Delight.  If  this  were  wholly  feparated  from  all  our  outward 
Senfations  and  inward  Thoughts,  we  fhould  have  no  Reafon  to  prefer  one 
Thought  or  Adion  to  another;  Negligence  to  Attention ;  or  Motion  to  Rc& 
And  fo  we  fhould  neither  fUr  our  Bodies  nor  employ  our  Minds,  but  let  our 
Thoughts  (if  I  may  focall  it)  run  a-drifr,  without  any  Direftion  or  Defign; 
and  fufier  the  Ideas  of  our  Minds,  like  unregarded  Shadows,  to  make  their  ap- 

Earances  there,  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them.  In  which  ftate 
an,  however  fiirnifli'd  with  the  Faculties  of  Underflanding  and  WiU,  would 
be  a  very  idle  unadive  Creature,  and  pafs  his  time  only  in  a  lazy  lethargick 
Dream*  It  has  therefore  pleased  our  Wife  Creator  to  annex  to  feveral  ObjeOSf 
and  to  tht  Ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as  alfo  to  feveral  of  our  Thoughts^ 
a  concomitant  Pleafurc,  ami  that  in  feveral  Objefts,  to  feveral  Degrees ;  that 
thofe  Faculties  which  he  had  endowed  us  with,  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and 
tinemployM  by  us. 

jf.  4*  Pain  has  the  fame  Efficacy  and  Vk  to  fet  us  on  work  that  Pleafure 

has,  we  bein^  as  ready  to  employ  onr  Faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  purfue 

this :  Only  this  is  worth  our  Confideration,  that  Pain  is  (ften  frodtscd  hythefmt 

Olje^s   and  Ideas  that  produce  Pleqfure  in  us*    This  their  near   Conjundion, 

which 
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which  makes  us  often  feel  Pain  in  the  Scofations  where  we  cxpe^ed  Plcafurej 
gives  us  new  Occaflon  of  admiring  the  Wifdom  andGoodnefs  ofour  Kiaker; 
who  dcfigning  the  PreTervationof  our  Being,  has  aQne;i^d  Pain  to  the  ^pphcation 
of  many  Things  to  our  Bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  barm  that  they  will  do,  and 
as  Advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  But  be  not  defigaing  our  Prefervatioti 
barely,  but  the  Prefcrvation  of  every  Part  and  Or^m  in  its  Perfcj^ion,  hath, 
in  siany  Cafes,  annexed  Pain  to  thofe  ?ery  Ideas  which  delight  us.  Thus  Heat, 
that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  Deg^ree,  by  a  little  greater  increal?  of  it,  proves 
no  ordinary  Torment ;  and  the  mod  pleafant  of  all  fenfible  Objeds,  Light  it 
feU,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  beyond  a  due  Proporrtion  to  our 
£j  es,  caufes  a  very  painful  Senfation.  Which  is  wifely  and  favourably  fo  ordered 
by  Nature,  that  when  any  Objed  does  by  the  vehemency  of  ixs  Operation,  dis- 
order the  Inftruments  of  Senfation,  whole  Struftures  cannot  but  be  very  nice 
j^  delicate ;  we  might  by  the  Pain  be  warnM  to.  withdraw  before  the  Organ 
be  quite  put  out  of  Order,  and  fo  be  unHted  for  its  proper  Fundion  for  the  future. 
The  ConHderation  of  thofe  Objeds  that  produce  it,  may  well  perfuade  us  that 
this  is  the  end  or  ufe  of  Pain.  For  tho*  great  Light  be  infufferable  to  our  Eyes, 
yet  the  higheft  Degree  of  Darknefs  does  not  at  all  difeafe  them  ,*  becaufe  that 
caufing  no  diforderly  Motion  in  it,  leaves  that  curious  Organ  unharmM  in  it^ 
natural  State*  But  yet  excefs  of  Cold  as  well  as  Heat  pains  us,  becaufe  it  is 
equally  deftrudive  to  that  Temper  which  is  neceffary  to  the  Prefervatioiti  t$f  Life^ 
and  the  exercife  of  the  ieveral  Fun&ions  of  the  Body,  and  which  conftfts  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  Warmth ;  or  if  yoii  pkaf^  a  Motic^  of: the  infenfiUe  Paxes 
.of our  Bodies,  conftnM  within  certain  bounds. 

$.  5*  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  Reafon,  T^Godhath.fcatter'dup  < 
md  dow nfeveralDeffnes  of  Pleafure  ami  PatHy  in  all  the  Thitigs  that  ^rvir^n  and 
i^eBusy  and  blended  them  together  in  ahnoftall  that  our  Thoughts  and  Senffs 
have  CO  do  with ;  that  we  finding  Imperfe&ion,  DifTaitisfaftion,  and  W4nt  of 
compleat  Happineis,  id  all  the  Enjoyments  which  thfe  Creatures  can  afford  us, 
might  be  led  to  feek  it  in  the  Enjoyment  of  him,  with  wham  there  isfubtefs  ifj^ji 
.  ma  at  whofe  right  Hand  are  fkafures  for  evemme*  .  . 

$.  6,  Tho'  what  I  have  here  faid,  nuy  not  perhaps  nuke  the  Ideas  oiPleft-  Phffiire  ofui 
fure  and  Pain  clearer  to  us  than  our  own  Experience  does,  which  is  the  only  way  ^^^ 
that  we  are  capable  of  having  them ;  yet  the  Confidecation  of  the  Heafbo^  whjr 
they  are  annexM  to  fo  many  other  Ideas^  ferving  to  give  us  due  Sentiments  of 
the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefsof  the  fovereign  Difpofer  of  all  Things,  may  not  be 
unfuitableto  the  main  end  of  thefe  Emjuiries:  ThcKnowledg  and  Veneration 
of  him  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our  Thoughts,  and  the  proper  Bufin^sofall 
our  Underftandings. 

$.  7.  Exifience  and  Unity  are  two  other  Ideas  that  are  fuggefled  to  the  Under-  Exlficmednd 
flanding  by  every  Objeft  without,  and  every  Idea  within.    When  Ideas  arc  in  ^^• 
our  Minds,  we  confider  them  as  being  adually  there,  as  well  as  we  confider  things 
to  be  adually  without  US)  which  is,  that  they  exifl,  or  have   Exiflence:  And 
whatever  we  can  confider  as  one  Thing,  whether  a  real  Being  or  Idea^  fuggefis 
to  the  Underflanding  the  Idea  of  Unity. 

%.  8.  Pimer  alfo  is  another  of  thofe  fimpic  Ideas  which  we  receive  from  Senfa-  Pmer. 
tion  and  RefieHiou.    For  obferving  in  our  felves,  that  we  can  at  pleafure  move 
ieveral  Parts  of  our  Bodies  which  were  at  refl;  the  cSk&s  alfo  that  natural  Bo* 
dies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every  moment  to  our  Senfes, 
we  both  thefe  Ways  get  the  Idea  of  Power. 

$.  9.  Befides  thefe  there  is  another  Liea^  which  tho'  fng^fled  by  our  Senfes,  ^ssuce^ffwu 
yet  is  more  conflantly  oflferM  us  by  what  paffes  in  our  own  Minds  ,•  and  that  is  the 
Idea  of  Succejjfon.  For  if  wc  look  immediately  into  our  felvcs,  and  reflcdon 
what  is  obfervable  there,  we  fhallfind  our  Ideas  always  vtrhilfl  we  arc  awakci 
or  have  any  Thought,  paiSng  in  Train^  one  going  tnd  another  comii^  with- 
out intermiifion. 

§.  10.  Thefe,  if  they  are  not  ail,  are  at  leaft(as  I  think)  themoft  confidera-  sif^ie  Uaa 
blc  of  thokjimfle  Ideas  which  the  Mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  t^Materi4as 
other  Knowledg ;  all  which  it  itceivcs  only  by  the  two  fbrcmention'd  ways  of  {j^jfZ 
Sef^ationzndAefleBion.  ^        *^"^^'*- 
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Nor  let  any  one  think  thcfe  too  narrow  bounds  for  tlie  capacious  Mind  of  Man 
to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its  flight  farther  than  the  Stars,  and  cannot  be 
confined  by  the  Limits  of  the  World  ;  that  extends  its  thoughts  often  even 
beyond  the  utmoft  expanfion  of  Matter,  and  makes  Excurfions  into  that  incom- 
prehenfible  Liane.  I  grant  all  this,  but  defire  any  one  to  afflgn  zt^yfimpk  Idea 
which  is  not  received  jrom  one  of  thofi  Inlets  before-niention'd,  or  any  complex 
Idea  not  made  out  of  thofe  Jimpleonis.  Nor  wiQ  it  be  fo  ftrange  to  think  thefc 
few  fimple  Ideas  fufficient  to  employ  the  quickeft  Thought,  or  largeft  Capacity; 
and  to  fumilh  the  Materials  of  all  that  various  Knowledg,  and  more  various 
Fancies  and  Opinions  of  all  Mankind,  if  we  confider  how  many  Words  may  be 
made  out  of  the  various  compofition  of  twenty  four  Letters;  or  if  going  one 
ftep  farther,  we  will  but  rcfleft  on  the  Variety  of  Combinations  may  bt  made, 
With  barely  one  of  the  above-mention'd  Ideasy  viz..  Number,  whofe  ftock  is  in- 
cxhauftible  and  truly  infinite :  And  what  a  large  and  immenfe  Field  doth  Exten- 
fion  alone  a£)rd  the  Mathematicians  ? 


CHAP.  VIIL 
Some  farther  Confiderations  concerning  our  Simple  Ideas. 

TcHtive  Ideas  ^^  i./^ONcerning  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  'tis  to  be  confider*d,  that  what- 
from  prrua-  Vj  foevetis  foconftituted  in  Nature  as  to  be  able,  byaflfeaing  ourSenfcs, 

,tivtC(u4es*  (Q  caule  any  Preception  in  the  Mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the  Underftand- 
ing  a  fimple  Idea-y  which,  whatever  be  the  external  Caufeof  it,  when  it  comes 
to  be  taken  notice  of  by  our  difceming  Faculty,  it  is  by  the  Mind  look'd  on 
andconfiderd  there  to  be  a  real  pojitive  Idea  in  the  Underftanding,  as  much  ai 
any  other  whatfoever .-  tho'  perhaps  the  Caufe  of  it  be  but  a  Privation  in  the 
Subjc& 

^.  2.  Thus  the  Ideas  of  Heat  and  Cold,  Licht  and  Darknefs,  White  and  Black, 
Motion  and  Refl,  are  equally  clear  zndfofittve  Ideas  in  the  Mind;  tho'perhap$ 
fome  of  the  Caufes  which  produce  them  are  barely  Privations  in  thoie  Subjeds^ 
from  whence  our  Senfes  derive  thofe /i^^w.  Thefe  the  Underftanding,  in  its  view 
of  them,  confiders  all  as  diftinft  pofitive  Ideasy  without  caking  notice  of  the 
Caufes  that  produce  them;  which  is  an  Enquiry  not  belonging  to  the/i^^,a$ 
it  is  in  the  Underftanding,  but  to  the  Nature  of  the  Things  exifiing  without 
U8.  Thefe  are  two  very  different  things,  and  carefully  to  be  diftinguifli'd ;  it 
being  one  Thing  to  perceive  and  know  the  Idea  of  White  or  Black,  and  quite 
another  to  examine  what  kind  of  Particles  they  muft  be,  and  how  ranged  in  the 
Superficies,  to  make  any  Objeft  appear  White  or  Black. 

Jf.  3.  A  Painter  or  l>ytx  who  never  enquired  into  their  Caufes,  hath  the  Ideai 
of  White  and  Black,  and  other  Colours,  as  clearly,  perfedly«  and  diflin&lyia 
his  Underftanding,  and  perhaps  more  diftindly,  than  the  Philofopfaer  who  hath 
bufy'd  himfelf  inconfidering  their  Natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far  either 
of  them  is  in  its  caule  Pofitive  or  Privative  ;  and  the  Idea  of  Black  is  nolefs 
fofitivein  his  Mind,  than  that  of  White,  however  the  caufe  of  that  Colour  in  the 
external  Objed  may  teonlj  a  Privation. 

(.  4*  If  it  were  the  Defign  of  my  prefent  Undertaking,  to  enquire  into  the 
natural  Caufes  and  Manner  of  Perception,  I  (hould  ofter  this  as  a  Reafon  whf 
a  privative  Caufe  mighty  in  fome  Cafes  at  leaft,  produce  a  pofitive  Idea,  viz..  That  all 
Seniation  being  produced  in  us  only  by  di£ferent  Degrees  and  Modes  of  Motion 
in  our  animal  Spirits,  varioufly  agitated  by  external  Objeds,  the  abatement  of 
any  former  Motion  muft  as  n^ecdlarily  produce  a  new  Senfation,  as  the  varia- 
tion orincreafeof  it  ^  and  fo  introduce  a  new  Idea,  vrhich  depends,  only  on  a 
different  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits  in  that  Organ. 
^  p.  5.  But  whether  thiis  be  fo  or  no  I  will  not  here  determine,  but  appeal  to 

every  one's  own  Experience,  whether  the  Shadow  of  a  Man,  tho'it  confiftsof 
nothing  but  the  abfence  of  Light  (and  the  more  the  abfence  of  Light  is,  the 
more  difcernible  is  the  Shadow)  does  not,  when  a  Man  looks  on  it,  caufe  as 
clear  and  pofitive  an  Idea  in  bis  Mind,  as  a  Man  himfelf,  tho*  covered  over  with 
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•clear  Sun-fliine  ?  Arid  the  Pidurc  of  a  Shadow  is  a  fK)fitive  thing.  Indeed  we 
have  negative  NameSy  which  ftand  not  direftly  for  pofitive  Ideas,  but  for  their 
Abfence,  {\ich  zs  Jnjipidj  Silence,  Nihil,  &c.  which  Words  denote  poCitivc  Ideas ; 
•^.  ^  Tajle,  Sound^  Bemg,  with  a  Signification  of  their  abience. 

§•  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  iaid  to  fee  Darknefs.    For  fuppofing  a  Hole  P(fitive  Ideas 

fcrtcaiy  Dark,  from  whence  no^Ligiit  isrcfleacd,  'tis  certain  one  may  ^^  the  ^j^^^^^^ 
igurc  of  it,  or  it  may  be  painted ;  or  whether  the  Ink  I  write  with  makes  '^^  "^"^ 
any  other  Ideat^  is  a  Queftion.  The  privative  Caufes  I  have  here  affign'd  of  pofi- 
Hive /^^j,  are  according  to  the  common  Opinion;  but  in  truth  it  will  be  hard 
to  determine,  whether  there  be  really  any  Ideas  from  a  privative  Caufe,  till  it 
Jbe  detcrminM,  whether  Reft  be  any  more  a  Privation  than  Motion. 

$.  7.  To  difcovcr  the  Nature  of  our  Ideas  the  better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  Meas  in  ihe 
intelligibly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  diftiujguifh  them  as  they  are  Ideas  or  Precep-  ^'^'^^'' 
jtions  in  our  Minds,  and  as  they  are  modi&arions  of  Matter  in  the  Bodies  that 
caufe  fuch  Perceptions  in  us  ;  that  fo  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  ufually  is 
done)  that  they  areexaftly  the  Images  andRefemilances  of  fomething  inherent 
*  id  the  fubjed^ ;  moft  o^  tbofe  of  Senfation  being  in  the  Mind  no  more  the  like- 
nd$  offometfaingexiiUng  without  us,  than  the  Names  that  fiand  for  them  are 
the  likenefs  of  our  Ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are  apt  to  excite  inus^ 
§•  8^  Whatfoever  the  Mind  perceives  in  itfeJf,  oris  the  immediate  Objedof 
Perception,  Thought,  or  UnderAanding,  that  I  call /^i?^;  and  the  Power  to  pro- 
duce any  Idea  in  our  Mind,  I  call  Quality  of  the  SubjeiSt  wherein  that  Power  is. 
Thus  a  Snow-bali  having  the  Power  to  produce  in  us  the  Ideas  of  ff^ite,  Coldy 
and  Round,  the  Powers  produce  thofe  Ideas  in  us  as  they  ace  in  the  Snow-ball, 
l€2Li\  Qualities  ;  and  as  they  are  Seniations  or  PreceptionsinourlJnderftandingS, 
I  call  them  Ideas  :  Which  Ideas,  if  I  fpcak  of  fometimes,  as  in  the  things  them- 
felves,  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  thofe  Qualiues  in  the  Objefts  which 
produce  them  in  us.  *     •       /7    - 

§.  9.  Qualities  thus  confiderM  in  Bodies  arc,  firft,  fuch  as  are  utterly  infepa-  ^^l^^^^ 
rable  from  the  Body,  in  what  Eftate  foever  it  be ;  fuch  as  in  all  the  Alterations 
and  Changes  it  fuffers,  all  the  Force  can  be  usM  upon  it,  it  conftantly  keeps  ; 
and  fuch  as  Senfe  conftantly  finds  in  every  Particle  of  Matter  which  has  bulk 
enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the  Mind  finds  infeparable  from  every  Particle  of 
Matter,  tho'  lefs  than  to  make  ic  felf  fingly  be  perceived  by  our  Senfes.  v.  g.  Take 
a  Gram  of  Wheat,  divide  it  into  two  Parts,  each  Part  has  Rill  Solidity,  £x- 
unfion,  Figure,  and  Mobility ;  divide  it  again,  and  it 'retains  ftill  the  fame  Qua- 
lities ,  and  fo  divide  it  on  till  the  Parts  become  infenfible,  they  muft  retain 
ftill  each  of  them  all  thofe  Qualities.  For  Divifion  (which  is  all  that  a  Mill, 
or  Pelile,  or  any  other  Body  does  upon  another,  in  reducing  it  to  infenfible 
Parts)  can  never  take  away  either  Solidity,  Extenfion,  Figure,  or  Mobih'ty  from 
any  Body,  but  only  makes  two  or  more  diftind  feparate  Maflcs  of  Matter,  of 
that  which  was  but  one  before  ;  all  of  which  diftinii  Maffes,  reckoned  as  fo  ma- 
ny diftinft  Bodies,  after  Divifion  make  a  certain  Number.  Thefe  I  call  original 
or  primary  Qualities  of  Body,  which  I  think  we  may  obferve  to  produce  fimple 
Ideas  in  us,  viz^  Solidity,  Extenfion,  Figure,  Morion,  or  Reft,  and  Number. 
$.  lo.  idly.  Such  Qualities  which  in  truth  are  nothing  in  the  Objefts  them- 
felves,  but  Powers  to  produce  various  Senfations  in  us  by  thciv  primary  Qualities^ 
f .  ^.  by  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture  and  Motion  of  their  infenfible  Parts,  as  Co- 
lours, Sounds,  Taftes,  &c.  thefe  I  call  Secondary  Qualities.  To  thefe  might  be 
added  a  third  Sort,  which  are  allow*d  to  be  barely  Powers,  tho  they  areas 
much  real  Qualities  in  the  Subjeft,  as  thofe  which  I,  to  comply  with  the  common 
Way  of  fpeaking,  call  Qualities,  but  for  di&inStion  Secondary  Qualities.  For  the 
Power  in  Fire  to  produce  a  new  Colour,  or  confiftency  in  Wax  or  Clay  by  its 
primary  Qualities,  is  as  much  a  Quality  in  Fire,  as  the  Power  it  has  to  produce 
in  me  a  new  Idea  or  Senfation  of  Warmth  or  Burning,  which  I  felt  not  before  by 
the  fame  primary  Qualities,  viz,,  the  Bulk,  Texture,  and  Motion  of  its  infenfi- 
ble Parts. 

^.  II.  The  next  Thing  to  be  confider'd,  is,  how  Bodies  produce  Ideas  in  us  ;  Kmprlmdgy 
and  that  is  manifcftly  ky  impulfe,  the  only  Way  which  we  can  conceive  Bodies  ^^'J^^'T 
operate  in.  aJJ^ 
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§.  12.  If  then  external  Objefts  be  not  united  to  our  Minds,  when  they  produce 
ideas  in  it ;  and  yet  we  perceive  thefe  original  Qualities  in  fuch  of  thera  as  fingly 
fall  under  our  Senfes,  'tis  evident  that  fome  Motion  muft  be  thence  continued  by 
our  Nerves  or  animal  Spirits,  by  fome  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  to  the  Brains,  or  the 
Seat  of  Senfation,  there  to  frodtue  in  our  Minds  the  particular  Ideas  v)e  have  of 
them.  And  fince  the  Extenfion,  Figure,  Nupjbcr  and  Motion  of  Bodies  of  an 
obfervable  Bignefs,  may  be  perceived  at  a  Dillance  by  the  Sight,  'tis  evident  fome 
fingly  iitiperceptible  Bodies  muft  come  from  them  to  the  Eyes,  ancl  thereby  con- 
vey to  the  Brain  fome  Mction,  which  produces  thck  Ideas  which  we  have  of  them 
in  us. 
H^rt^  Seconda-  §.  I  J.  After  the  fame  manner  that  the  Ideas  o(  thefe  original  Qiiali tics  arc 
^-^'  produced  in  us,  we  may  conceive,  that  the  Ideas  of  Secondary  Qualities  are  alfo 

produced,  viz.  by  the  Operation  ofinfenfible  Particles  on  our  Senfes.  For  it  being  manj- 
feft  that  there  are  Bodies,  and  good  Store  of  Bodies,  each  whereofarefofmall, 
that  we  cannot,  by  any  of  our  Senfes,  difcover  either  their  Bulk,  Figure  or 
Motion,  as  is  evident  in  the  Particles  of  the  Air  and  Water,  and  other  extrcam*^ 
ly  fmaller  than  thofe,  perhaps  as  much  fmaller  than  the  Particles  of  Air'or  Wa-* 
ter,  as  the  Particles  of  Air  or  Water  are  (mailer  than  Peafe  or  Hail  ftoncs  :  Let 
us  fuppofe  atprefent,  that  the  different  Motions  and  Figures,  Bulk  and  Num- 
ber of  fuch  Particles,  affefting  the  feveral  Organs  of  our  Senfes,  produce  in  us 
thofe  diflFerent  Senlations,  which  we  have  from  the  Colours  and  Smells  of  Bodies  ; 
V.  g  that  a  Violet,  by  the  impulfe  of  fuch  infenfible  Particles  of  matter  of  pecu- 
liar Figures  and  Bulks,  and  in  different  Degrees  and  Modifications  of  their 
Motions,  caufesthe  Ideas  of  the  blue  Colour,  and  fweet  Scent  of  that  Flower, 
to  be  produced  in  our  Minds  ;  it  being  no  more  impoffible  to  conceive  that  God 
Ihould  annex  fuch  Ideas  to  fuch  Motions,  with  which  they  have  no  (imilitude, 
•than  that  he  fhould  annex  the  Idea  of  Pain  to  the  Motion  of  a  Piece  of  Steel  di- 
viding our  Flelh,  with  which  that  Idea  hath  no  refemblance. 

§.  14.  What  I  havefaid  concerning  Colours  sind  Smells,  may  be  underftood  al- 
fo of  Tajles  and  Sounds,  and  other  the  like  fenjible  Qualities ;  which,  whatever  rea- 
lity we  by  miftake  attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  the  Objefts  them- 
felvcs,  but  Powers  to  produce  various  Senfations  in  us,  and  depend  on  thofe  pri* 
mar  J  Qualities,   viz.  Bulk,  Figure,    Texture  and  Motion  of  Parts  j  as  I  have 
faid. 
liessof  pri'     §.  1 5.  From  whence  Lthink  it  is  eafy  to  draw  this  Obfervation,  That  the 
mary  ^^U- Ideas  of  primary  Qualities  of  Bodies  are  Refemblances  of  them,  and  their  Patterns 
feZ^Zca^'  do  really  exift  in  the   Bodies  themfelves;    but  the  Ideas,  produced  in  us*;' thefe 
rffecof^ry   f^^^^dary  Qualities,  have  no  refemblance  of  them  at  all.     There  is  nothing  like  our 
not.  *  Ideas  exillmg  in  the  Bodies  themfelves.     They  are  in  the  Bodies,  we  denominate 

from  them  only  a  PovJer  to  produce  thofe  Senfations  in  us  :  And  what  is  fweet, 
blue  or  warm  in  Idea,is  but  the  certain  Bulk,  Figure  and  Motion  of  the  infenfible 
Parts  In  the  Bodies  themfelves,  which  we  call  (o. 

§.  1 5.  Flame  is  dcnomir\2Ltcd  hot  and  light;  Snow,  white  and  cold ;  and  Manma^ 
white  zwd fweet ^  from  the  Ideas  they  produce  in  us:  Which  Qualities  arc  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  fame  in  thofe  Bodies  that  thofe  Ideas  are  in  us,  che  one 
the  perfed  refemblance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  Mirror ;  and  it  would  by 
moft  Men  be  judg'd  very  extravagant,  if  one  would  fay  otherwife.  And  yet 
he  that  will  confider  that  the  fame  Firey  that  at  one  Diftance  produces  in  us  the 
Senfation  of  J'r^r;«/A,  does  at  a  nearer  approach  produce  in  us  the  far  different 
Senfation  of  Vain,  ought  to  bethink  himfelf  what  Reafon  he  has  to  fay,  that 
his  Ideaoi  Warmth^  which  was  produced  in  him  by  the  Fire,  is  adually  im  the 
Fire  ,•  and  his  Idea  of  Pain,  which  the  fame  Fire  product  in  him  the  fame  Way^ 
is  not  in  the  Fire.  Why  is  Whitenefs  and  Coldnefs  in  Snow,  and  Pain  not,  when 
it  produces  the  one  and  the  other  Idea  in  us ;  and  can  do  neither,  but  by  the 
Bulk,  Figure,  Number  and  Motion  of  its  folid  Parts  ? 

§.  17.  The  particular  Bulk,  Number,  4ugure  and  Motion  of  the  Parts  of  Fire,  or 
Snow,  are  really  in  them,  whether  any  one  s  Senfes  perceive  them  or  no ;  and 
therefore  they  may  be  call'd  real  Qualities,  becaufe  they  really  exifl  in  thofe 
Bodies  :  But  Light,  Heat^  Whitenefs  or  Coldnefs,  are  no  more  really  in  them,  than 
Sicknefs  or  PaSn  is  in  Manna.  Take  away  the'  Senfation  of  them  ;  let  not  the 
Eyes  fee  Light,    or  Colours,   nor  the  Eirs  hear  Sounds ;   let  the  Palate  not 
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taftc,  nor  the  Nofc  fmcll ;  and  all  Colours,  Taftes,  Odours  and  Sounds,  as  they 
arc  fuch  particular  Ideas^  vanifli  and  ccafe,  and  arc  reduced  to  their  Caufcs,  u&. 
Bulk,  Figure  and  Motion  of  Parts. 

j^«  18.  A  piece  of  Manna  of  a  f^nfible  Bulk,  is  able  to  produce  in  us  the  Idea 
of  a  round  or  fquare  Figure,  and  by  being  remov'd  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  Idea  of  Motion.  This  Idea  of  Motion  reprefents  it,  as  it  really  is  in  the 
Manna  moving :  A  Circle  or  Square  ate  the  fame,  whether  in  Idea  or  Exiftence^ 
in  the  Mind,  or  in  the  Mama;  add  this  both  Motion  and  Figure  are  really  in  the 
MoMnay  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no  :  This  every  body  is  ready  to 
agree  to*  Befides,  Manna  by  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture  and  Motion  o^  its 
t^arts,  has  a  Power  to  produce  the  Senfations  of  Sicknefs,  and  fometimes  of 
acute  Pains  orGripings  in  us.  That  thefe  Ideas  oi  Sicknefs  and  Pain  are  not  in 
the  Manna,  but  Efleds  of  its  Operations  on  us,  and  are  no  where  when  we  feel 
them  not :  Thisalfo  every  one  readily  agrees  to.  And  yet  Men  arc  hardly  to 
be  brought  to  think,  that  Sweetnefs  and  11/hittnefs  are  not  really  in  Manna ;  which 
are  but  the  Efie<fts  of  the  Operations  oiManna^  by  the  Motion,  Sire  and  Figure 
of  its  Particles  on  the  Eyes  and  Palate  \  as  the  Pain  and  Sicknefs  caufed  by  Man^ 
ka,  are  confefTedly  nothing  but  the  Efieds  of  its  Operations  on  the  Stomach  and 
.Guts,  by  the  Size,  Motion  and  Figure  of  its  infenfible  Parts  (for  by  nothing  elfc 
can  a  Body  operate^  as  has  been  provM^)  As  if  it  could  not  operate  on  the 
Eyes  and  Palate,  and  thereby  produce  in  the  Mind  particular  diftinft  Ideas, 
which  in  it  (elf  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  allow  it  can  operate  on  the  Guts  and 
Stomach)  and  thereby  produce  diftin6b  Ideas^  which  in  it  felf  it  has  not.  Thefe 
Ideas  being  all  Eflfeds  of  the  Operations  of  Manna,  on  feveral  Parts  of  our  Bo- 
dies>  by  the  Size,  Figure,  Number  and  Motion  of  its  Parts ;  why  thofe  produced 
by  the  Eyes  and  Palate  fliould  rather/be  thought  to  be  really  in  the  Manna,  than 
thofe  produc'd  by  the  Stomach  and  Guts;  or  why  the  Pain  and  Sicknefs,  Ideas 
that  are  the  efteds  of  Manna,  fhould  be  thought  to  be  no  where  when  they  are 
not  felt;  and  yet  the  Sweetnefs  and  Whitenefs,  *<fcftS  of  the  fame  Afaww  on 
other  parts  of  the  Body,  by  ways  equally  a&\|inKnown>  fliould  be  thought  to 
ciLi&  in  the  Manna^  when  they  arc  not  feen  no^tafted>  would  need  fome&eafoa 
to  explain. 

§.  19.  Let  usconfider  the  red  and  white  Coloura  in  Porpbyre :  Hinder  Light  i^i^^,  ^  ^.^ 
but  from  ftriking on  it,  audits  Colours  vanifli,  it  no  longer  produces  any  fuch  ny^ry  l^i' 
Ideas  in  us;  upon  the  return  of  Light,  it  produces  thefe  Appearances  on  vfi  ties,  are  Re- 
again.    Can  any  one  think  any  real  Alterations  are  made  in  the  Porfbyre,  by  the  A^r^^^  * 
prefenceor  abfence  of  Light ;  and  that  thofe  Ideas  of  Whitenefs  and   Rcdnefs,  v^J^^^'^'7^ 
arc  really  in  Porpbyre  in  the  Light,  when  'tis  plain  it  has  no  Colour  intbe  dark!  It 
has>  indeed,  fuch  a  Configuration  of  Particles,  both  Night  and  Day,  as  are  apt 
by  the  Rays  of  Light  rebounding  from  fome  Parts  of  that  hard  Stone,  to  produce 
in  us  the  Idea  of  Rednefs,  and  from  others  the  Idea  of  Whitenefe;  but  Whitenefs 
or  Rednefs  are  not  in  it  at  any  time>  but  fuch  a  Texture,  that  hath  the  Power  to 
produce  fuch  a  Senfation  in  us. 

f.  20.  Pound  an  Almond,  and  the  clear  white  Colour  will  be  altered  into  a 
diity  one,  and  the  fweet  Tafie  into  an  oily  one.  What  real  Alteration  can  the 
beating  of  the  Peftle  liuke  in  any  Body,  but  an  Alteration  of  the  Texture  of 
it  J 

(.  21.  Ideas  bting  thus  diftinguifli'd  and  underftoodi  we  may  be  able  to  give 
an  account  how  the  fame  Water,  at  the  fame  time,  may  produce  the  Idea  of 
Cold  by  one  Hand,  and  of  Heat  by  the  other;  whereas  it  is  impolllble  that 
the  fame  Water,  if  thofe  Ideas  were  reaDy  in  it,  fliould  at  the  famt  time  be 
both  hot  and  cold  :  For  if  we  imagine  Wamub,  as  it  is  in  our  Hat^ds,  to  be  no- 
thing but  a  certain  fort  and  degree  oj  Motion  in  tbe  minute  Particles  of  okr  Nerves^  or 
animal  Spirits,  we  may  underiland  how  it  is  poiCble  that  the  fame  Water  may, 
at  the  fame  time,  produce  the  Senfation  of  Heat  in  one  Handi  and  Cold  in  the 
other ;  which  yet  Figure  never  does,  that  never  producing  the  Idea  of  a  Square 
by  one  Hand,  which  has  produc'd  the  Idea  of  a  Globe  by  another.  But  if  the 
Senfation  of  Heat  and  Cold  be  nothing  but  the  Incrcafe  or  Diminution  of  the 
Motion  of  the  minute  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  caus'd  by  the  Corpufcles  of  any  o* 
ther  Body,  it  is  cafy  to  be  underflood,  that  if  that  Motion  be  greater  in  one 
Hand  than  in  the  other  ;  if  a  Body  be  apply'd  to  tbe  two  Hands,  which  has,  in 
VoLL  H  its 
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iiS  minute  Particles  a  greater  motion,  than  in  thofe  of  one  of  the  Hands,  and  a 
lefs  than  in  thofe  of  the  other  ;  it  will  increafe  the  Motion  of  the  one  Hand^  and 
ieflenic  in  the  other,  and  focaufe  the  difierentSen£ationsof  Heat  and  Cold  that 
depend  thereon. 

§.22.  I  have  in  what  jufl  goes  before  been  engag'd  in  phyfical  Enquiries  a  hV 
tie  farther  than  perhaps  I  intended.    But  it  being  neceflary  to  make  the  Nature 
of  Senfation  a  little  underftood,  and  to  make  the  difference  between  the  ^alities  in 
£odieSy  and  the  Ideas  produced  by  them  in  the  Mnd^  to  be  diflindly  conceived,  with- 
out which  it  were  impoffible  to  difcourfe  intelligibly  of  them  ;  I  hope  I  ^all  be 
^pardon'd  this  little  Excurfion  into  natural  Philofophy,  it  being  neceflary  in  our 
prefent  Enquiry  to  diftipguifli  the^/wwry,  and  real  Qualities  of  Bodies^  which  arc 
always  in  them,   (viz..  Solidity,  Extenfion,  Figure,   Number,  and  Motion,  or 
sReft  ;  and  are  fometimes  jpercci vM  by  us,  vix,.  when  the  Bodies  they  are  in  arc 
big  enough  fingly  to  be  diicern'd)  from  thok  feccndary  and  imputed  Qualities^  which 
are  but  the  Powers  of  feveral  Combinations  of  thofe  primary  ones,  when  they 
operate,  without  beingdiftinftly  difcern'd  ,•  whereby  we  alfo  may  come  to  kno^ 
what  Ideas  zxt,  and  what  are  not  RefembUnces  ot  fometliing  really  exifting  in 
the  Bodies  we  denominate  from  them.        . 
three  forts  of     §•  ^J-  The  Qualities  then  that  are  in  Bodies  rightly  confider'di  arc  of  three 
J^aUties  in  Sorts. 

^(idku  jTtrfi^  The  Bulk,  Figure,  Number,  Situation  zxid  Motion^  or  Refl  of  their  folid 

Parts;  thofe  are  in  them,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  they  arc 
of  that  Size  that  we  can  difcover  them,  we  have  by  thcfc  an  Idea  of  the  thing 
as  it  is  in  it  felf,  as  is  plain  in  artificial  Things.  Thefe  I  call  primary  Qualities. 
Secondly,  The  Power  that  is  in  any  Body,  by  reafon  of  its  inlenfible  prtmarj 
Qualities,  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  Senfes,  and  thereby 
produce  in  us  the  different  Ideas  of  feveral  Colours,  Sounds,  Smells,  Taftes,  &ci 
Thefe  are  ufually  called  fenfible  Qualities. 

Thirdl),  The  Po'a;^that  is  in  any  Body,  by  reafon  of  the  particular  Conftituti-i' 
on  oi  its  primary  Qualities,  to  make  fuch  a  change  in  the  Bulk^  Figure,  Texture,  and 
Motion  of  another  Body,  as  to  nuke  it  operate  on  our  Senfes  diflferently  from  what 
it  did  before.  Thus  the  Sun  has  a  power  to  make  Wax  white,  and  Fire  to  make 
Lead  fluid.    Thefe  are  ufually  call'd  Powers. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  has  been  faid,  I  think,  may  be  properly  catl'd  real  origt- 
9ial,  or  primary  Qualities,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  things  themfelvcs,  whether 
they  are  perceiv'dor  no;  and  upon  their  different  Modifications  it  is,  that  the 
fecondary  Qualities  depend; 

The  other  two  are  only  Powers  to  aft  differently  upon  other  things,  which 
Powers  refult  from  the  different  Modifications  of  thofe  primary  Qiialities. 
Tfc  jir/I  are      §.  24.  But  tho'  thefe  two  later  forts  of  Qualities  are  Powers  barely,    and  nothing 
ff^^Tbe^} .  '^"^  Powers  relating  to  feveral  other  Bodies,    and  refulting  from  the  different 
7cnd  tboujbt  Modifications  of  the    original  Qualities  ,•    yet  they    are  generally   pthcrwife 
Refembian-    thought  of.     For  the  fsco'nd  Sort,  viz.  The  Powers  to  produce  feveral  Ideas  in 
ces,  but  are    tis  by  our  Scnfes,  are  looked  upon  as  real  Qualities,  in  the  Things  thus  affefting  uS  ; 
Z^er^''^  Buc/*^  third  fort  are  caU'd,  and  efteem'd  barely  Powers,    v.g.   the  Idea  of  Heat, 
ncral'e    ^*    or  Lighc,  which  we  receive  by  our  Eyes,  or  touch  from  the  Sun,  are  commonly 
tbcugbtfoi      thought  real  Qualities,    ekifling  in  the  Sun,     and  fomcthing  more  than  mere 
Powers  in  it.    But  when  we  confider  the  Sun,    in  reference  to  Wax,  which  it 
melts  or  blanches,  welookontheWhitenefsand  Softnefs  produced  in  the  Wax^ 
not  as  Qualities  in  the  Sun,  but  Eftcfts  produced  by  Powers  in  it  :  Whereas,  if 
rightly  confider'd,  thefe  Qualities  of  Light  and  Warmth,  which  are  Perceptions 
in  me  when  I  am  warmed,  or  enlightened  by  the  Sun,  are  no  otherwifein  the  Sun, 
than  the  changes  made  in  the  Wax,  when  it  is  blanch 'dor  melted,  are  in  the  Sun. 
They  are  all  of  them  equally  Powers  in  the  Sun,  depending  on  its  primary  Qua- 
lities, whereby  it  is  able  in  the  one  Cafe,  fo  to  alter  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture, 
or  Motion  of  fome  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  my  Eyes  or  Hands,  as  thereby  to 
produce  in  me  the  Idea  of  Light  or  Heat ;  and  in  the  other  it  is  able  fo  to  alter 
the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  or  Motion  of  the  infeniible  Pares  of  the  Wax,  as  to 
make  them  fit  to  produce  in  me  the  diflinft  Ideas  of  white  and  fluid. 

jJ.  25.  The  reafon  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real  Qualities,  and  the 
other  only  for  bare  Powers^   feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  Ideas  vf^  nave  of  diflinft 
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Colours  Sounds^^  &€•  contaihiag  nothing  at  all  in  them  of  Btilk,  Figure^  or 
Motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think  them  the  E^^s  of  thefe  primary  C^alities, 
which  appear  not  to  our  Senfes^  to  operate  in  their  Produdion  ;  and  with 
which  they  have  not  any  apparent  Congriiity,  or  conceivable  Connexion* 
Hence  it  is  that  we  are  fo  forward  to  imagine,  that  thofc  Ideas  4rc  the  refcm- 
blanccs  of  fomething  really  exiftingin  the  Objeds  themfelves  :  Since  Sen&tion 
difcovers  nothing  of  Bulk,  Figure  or  Motion  of  j?arts  in  their  Produftion; 
nor  can  Reafon  (hew  how  fiodies,  by  their  Bulk,  figure,  and  Motion  (hould 
produce  in  the  Mind  the  Ideas  of  Blue  or  Yellow,  CTc.  But  in  the  other  cafe, 
in  the  Operations  of  Bodies,  changing  the  Qualities  one  of  another,  we  plainly 
difcover  that  the  Quality  produced  bath  commonly  no  refemblance  with  any 
thing  in  the  thing  producing  ic  j  wherefore  we  look  on  it  a$^  a  bare'Effcft  of 
Power.  For  tho'  receiving  the  Idea  of  Heat,  or  Light  froni  the  Sun,  we  arc 
apt  to  think 'tis  a  Preception  and  Refemblance  of  fuch  a  Quality  id  the  Sun  ; 
yet  when  we  fee  Wax,  or  a  fair  Face,  receive  change  of  Colour  from  the  Sun, 
we  cannot  imagine  that  tobethePerccption  or  Refemblance  of  any  thing  in  the 
Sun,  becaufe  we  find  not  thofe  dificrent  Colours  in  the  Sun  it  (elf.  For  our 
Senfes  being  able  to  obfcrve  a  likenc(s  or  unlikenefs  of  fenfible  Qualities  in  two 
different  external  Objefts,  we  for\^%fdly  enough  conclude  the  Produftion  of  any 
fen(iblc  Quality  in  any  Subjed,  to  be  an  Eflfedof  bare  Power,  and  not  the  Com- 
munication of  any  Qualicv,  which  was  really  in  the  Efficient,  when  we  find  no 
iuch  fenfible  Quality  in  tne  thing  that  produced  it.  But^our  Sen(es,  not  being  a- 
ble  to  difcover  any  unlikenefs  between  the  Idea  produc  d  in  us,  and  the  Quality 
of  the  Objeft  producing  it ;  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  our  Ideas  are  refem- 
blances  of  fomething  in  the  Objeds,  and  not  the  Eflfeds  of  certain  Powers 
placM  in  the  Modification  of  their  primary  Qualities  ^  with  which  primary  Qua- 
lities the  i^/zx  produced  in  us  have  no  refemblance. 

$.  26.  To  conclude,  befides  thofe  before-mentioned,  ^r/»«ar;  Qualities  inBodks,  'n^^  t^ 
viz,.  Bulk,  Figure,  Extenfion,   Number,  and  Motion  of  their  folid  Parts 5  ^\ifiid'^Fl!ft 
the  reft  whereby  we  take  notice  of  Bodies,  and  diftinguifh  them  one  from  ano-^  iptmediatlfy 
ther,  are  nothmg  elfe  but  fcveral  Powers  in  them  depending  on  thofe  primary  perceivable  i 
(^^jjalitics ;  whereby  they  are  fitted,  either  by  immediately  operating  on  our  j^^'f^*  ^ 
Bpdies,  to  produce  fcveral  diflferent  Ideas  in  us ;  or  elfe  by  opierating  on  other  Bb-  "Jabh^.^^^^^*^ 
dicsy  fo  to  change  their  primary  Qualities,  as  to  render  them  capable  of  pro-^ 
ducing  Ideas  in  us,  different  from  what  before  they  did.    The  former  of  thefe,  I 
thinks  may  be  called  fecoudary  Qualities,   immediatelj  perceivable :  The  latter,  fe^ 
condary  Qualities^  mediately  perceivable.  ^  ^  ^  /  /  ^  ^'^  '  > 

u     y  Cx  M  K  p.     IX.    /         ^^A^//  /    (i    ;^v'/'^^^ 

Of  Fercepiion^  {Uux,  iit/^^^^^T  ///.//    /^<  ^  ?  . 

J.  iX\Ex^io%  as  it  is  the  firft  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  exercised  about  our  /-  f^f**^'** 
JL    dias ;  fo  it  is  the  firft  and  fimpleft  Idea  we  have  from  Reflexion,  and  is  J^I  il&,I 
by  fomc  call'd  Thinking  in  general.    Tho'  Thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  tim^  " 

EttgUjb  Tongue,  fignifies  that  fort  of  Operation  of  the  Mind  about  its  Ideas, 
wherein  the  Mind  is  adive ;  where  ic,  with  fome  degree  of  voluntary  Attention, 
confiders  any  thing.  For  in  bare  naked  Perceptim^  the  Mind  is,  for  the  moft  part> 
only  pafiive  ,*  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving. 

$.  2.  If^hat  Perceptim  is,  every  one  will  know  better  by  refledtng  on  what  he  /*  only  »&• 
does  himfclf,  when  he  fees,  hears,    fcels^  eSrc  or  thinks,  than  by  any  difcourfc  '^^*^/^ 
of  mine.    Whoever  refleAs  on  what  paffes  in  his  own  Mind,   cannot  mife  it :  2^^  ^' 
And  if  he  does  not  refled,  all  the  Words  in  the  World  cannot  make  him  have 
any  notion  of  it. 

$•  3.  This  is  certain.  That  whatever  Alterations  are  made  in  the  Body^  if  they 
xeach  not  the  Mind ;  whatever  imprefiions  are  made  on  the  outward  Parts,  if 
they  are  not  taken  notice  of  within;  there  is  no  Perception.  Fire  may  bora 
our  Bodies^  with  no  other  cficd^  than  it  does  a  Billet^  unleis  the  Motion  be 
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continuM  to  the  Brain ;  and  there  the  Senfe  of  iHeat>  or  Idea  of  Pain>  be  pro* 
duc'dinthc  Mind,  wherein  confifts^«a//^tfrcf/^». 

$.  4.  How  often  may  a  Man  obfcrve  in  himfdf,  that  whM  his  Mind  is  in- 
tently employed  in  the 'Contemplauon  of  fomeObjc^,  and  curiouQy  forveying 
fome  Ideas  that  are  there ;  it  takes  no  notice  of  Impreffions  of  founding  Bodi^ 
made  upon  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  with  the  fame  Alteration  that  ufes  to  be  for 
the  producing  the  Idea  of  Sound?  A  fofficient  impulfe  there  niay  beoo  the  Or- 
gan,- but  it  not  reaching  the  ObfcrvationofthcMind^  there  follows  no  Peteep- 
tion :  And  tho*  the  Motion  that  ufcs  to  produce  the  Idea  of  Sound,  be  made  in 
the  Ear,  yet  no  Sound  is  heard.  Wknt  of  Senfation  in  this  cafe,  is  not  through 
iany  defcft  in  the  Organ,  or  that  thcMan^s^Ears  are  Icfs  affcded  than  at  other 
times  when  he  does  hear :  but  that  which  ufcs  to  produce  the  Idea,  tho*  con-? 
Vey'd  in  by  the  ufual  Ofgan,  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  Undcrftanding,  and 
fo  imprinting  no  L/^a on  the  Mind,  there  follows  no  Senfation.  So  that  wherever 
there  is  Senje,  oi  Perceftim^  there  fome  Idea  t  J  a£biaffy  frcdttcd,  and  frefem  in  the 
Vnderjlanding.  \    ,  . 

tbiidrefh  tbo'      ^*  5-  Therefore  1  doubt  hot  but  Childrht^  by  the  cxercife  of  their  Senfcs  about 
/^  ikwe       Objefts  that  atfcfl:  them  in  the  fVomhy  receive  fome  fiw  Ideas  before  they  are  born ; 
»^A  ?  '^^  as  the  unavoidable  Effeds,  either  of  the  ^dics  that  environ  them,   or  elfe  o£ 
nminmei   thofe  Wants  or  Difcafestheyfuffcr:  Among  which  (if  one  may  conjefture  con- 
cerning Things  not  very  capable  ofExaminarion)  I  think  the  Ideas  of  Hunger 
and  Warmth  are  two ;  which  probably  are  fome  of  the  firft  that  Children  have, 
and  which  they  fcarce  ever  part  with  again. 

$.  6.  But  tho'  it  be  reafonableto  imagine  that  Children  receive  fome  Ideas  be- 
fore they  come  into  the  World  ,•  yet  thck  fimplc  Ideas  arc  far  firem  thoCc  innate 
Trinciples  which  fome  contend  for,   and  we  above  have  rejefted.    Thefe  here 
.  mentioned  being  the  eflfefts  of  Senfation,  arc  only  from  fome  Afiedions  of  the  Bo- 
dy, which  tappen  to  them  there,  and  fo  depend  on  fomething  exterior  to  the 
Mind;  no  otherwife  difiering  in  their  mannerof  Produftion  from  other  Ideas  de- 
rived from  Senfe,  but  only  in  the  precedency  of  Time :    Whereas  thofe  innate 
Principles  arefuppos'd  to  be  quite  of  another  nature ;  not  coming  into  the  Mind   ' 
by  any  accidental  Alterations  in,  or  Operations  on  the  Body  {  but,  as  it  were, 
original  Chara&ers  imprefs'd  upon  it,  in  the  very  firft  moment  of  its  Being  and 
Conflitution. 
mUcb  Ideas       $•  7-  As  there  are  fome  Ideas  which  -we  may  reafonabfy  fuppofe  may  beintro- 
jW,  is  not    duc'd  into  the  Minds  of  Children  in  the  Womb,  fubfervient  to  the  Neccffities  of 
eviicpd*        their  Life  and  Being  there ;   fo  after  they  are  bom,  thofe  Ideas  are  the  earlie/i 
intprintedy  which  ha^en  to  be  thefenfibU  Qualities  whichjirfi  ocatr  to  them  :  Amongft 
which.  Light  is  not  the  leaft  confiderable,  nor  of^the  weakeft  efficacy.    And 
how  covetous  the  Mind  is  to  befurnifliM  with  all  fachJi^oias  have  no  pain  ac* 
companying  them,  may  be  a  little  guefsM,  by  what  is  obfervable  in  Childrea 
new-born,  who  always  turn  their  Eyes  to  that  part  from  whence  the  Light 
tomes,  lay  them  how  you  pleafe.    But  the  Idem  that  are  mofl  familiar  at  nrft 
being  varioQS,  according  to  the  divers  Circumftances  of  Childrensfirfl  entertain* 
me^tihtbe  World)  the  Order  wherein  the  feveral  Ideas  conoe  at£rftintothe 
Mind,  1$  tery  various  and  unceccain  al£b  j    neither  is  it  oujch  material  to 
iknowit^ 
Ideas  (fsttf     ^*  *•  ^^  *^^  farther  to  confidor concerning  Perception,  th*t  the  Uea$  we  w* 
fiUim  often     ceive  bjf  Senfation  areofien  in  grown  People  aker'd  by  the  Judg^nent^    without  our 
cbmn^'d^tbe  takii^  noticc  of  it.    When  we  fct  befoce  our  Eyes  a  nound  Cl^,  of  any  uni^ 
yu4gmcnt.     form  Colour,  v^g.  Gold*  Alabafter,  or  Jet;  'tis  certain  that  the  ifo^cJtercby 
iaiprinted  in  our  Mind,  is  <tf  afbc  Circle  variouflyibadew'd,  widaievecal  de- 
grees of  Light  and  Brightnefe  coming  to  oar  Eyes-    fiuc  wic  fa«vtng  by  ufe  beett 
accuftom*d  to  perceive  what  kiad  of  appearance  convex  Bodies  are  wont  to  make 
in  us,  what  Alreratioas  are  jnade  in  the  Refledions  of  Light  by  the  xUtfereace  of 
thefenfible  Figures  of  Bodies;  the  Judgment  prefently,  by  an  habittud  cuftosif 
ailters  the  Appearances  ioto  dieir  Causes  :  So  that  from  that  which  truly  is  va- 
riety of^hadow  or  Colour,  coUeding  .the  Figure,  it  makeis  it  pais  for  a  mark 
of  f  igufe,  and  frames  to  it  (elf  the  Peicepcion  of  a  c(Hwex  Figure  and  an  uni-' 
form  Colour;  when  the  Idea  we  ceceive  from  thence  is  only:  a  Piaii^  varioufly 
€olour ii,  a^  is  evident  in  paintings    To  which  purpofe  I  ihall  here  infert  a  Pro- 
blem 
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Wcm  of  that  very  ingenious  and  ftudious  Promoter  of  real  Kno^l^rledg,  theLeartt- 
^d  and  Worthy  Mr.  Molineuxy  which  he  was  pleas'd.to  fend  me  in  a  Letter  fome 
'Months  fince  ;  and  it  is  this  :    Suppofi  a  Man  horn  blind,  and  now  aduk^   and 
taught  by   his  Touch  to  difiiniui/b  between  a  Cube  ami  a  Sphere  ^  the  fame  meml,  and 
nighly  of  the  fame  bignefsy  fo  as  to  teU  when  he  felt  one  and  t'other,    nnhkh  is  the  Cukj 
'Which  the  Sphere.   St^ofe  then  the  Cube  and  Sphere  placd  on  a  Tahle,  and  the  blind 
Man  to  be  made  to  fee  :Qvixrc^  Whether  by  his  Sight,    before  he   touch' d  them,  he 
cmldtuns)  diftinguijh  and  tell,  which  is  the  Globe,  which  the  Cuki  To  Whtch  ciie  acute 
and  judicious  Propofcr  anfwers  :  Not.    For  tho'  he  has  obtain  d  the  Experience  of, 
bow  a  Globe,  how  a  Cube  affeBs  his  Touch ;  yet  he  has  mt  yet  attain* d  the  Experience, 
that  what  affeHs  bis  Touch  fo  or  fo,  muft  affeB  his  Sight  fo  or  fi  :  Or  that  a  protu^ 
berant  Angle  in  the  Cube,  that  prefs'd  his  Hand  unequally j  JhaS  appear   to  his  Eye  as 
it  does  in  the  Cube.     I  agree  wirh  this  thinking  Gentleman*    whom  I  am  proud 
tocallmy  Friend,  inhisanfwer  to  this  his  Problem  ;  and  am  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Wind  Man,  a^tfirft  fight,  would  not  be  able  with  certainty  to  fay  which  was 
the  Globe,  which  the  Cube,  whilft  he  only  fa w  them  j  tho' lie  ibijIdniTcrrmgly 
nainc  them  by  his  Touch,  and  certainly  diftinguifh  them  by  the  diftt-reiice^^of 
their  Figures  felt.     This  I   have  fet  down,   and  leave  with  my  Reader,  as  an 
occafion  for  him  to  confider  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to  Experience,  Im-? 
provemenr,  and  acquired  Notions,  where  he  thinks  he  has  net  tVelcaft  ufc  ofi 
or  help  from  them:  And  the  rather,  becaufe  this  obfcning  Gentleman  farther 
adds,  Thzthavingj  upon  the  occafion  of  my  Book,  projm*d  this  to  divtrsq/ery  ifigenims 
Men,  he  hardly  ever  met  with  one  that  at  firfi  gave   the  aafwer  to  it  which  he  thinks 
true,  tiUby  hearing  his  ReafotHs  they  were  convinced.  ^ 

P*  9-  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufual  in  any  of  our  IJcas^  but  thofe  receivM  by 
Sight :  Becaufe  Sight,  the  moft  comprehcnfive  of  all  our  Senfef,  conveying  to 
our  Minds  the  Ideas ot  Light  and  Colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  Scnfe ; 
and  alfo  the  fer  diflfercnt  A/^^  of  Space,  Figure^  and  Morion,  thefeveral  varic* 
tics  whereof  change  the  appearances  of  its  proper  Obje^,  viz,.  Light  and  Co- 
lours; we  bring  our  felves  by  ufetojudg  of  the  one  by  theotlier.  Thit,  in 
toany  Cafes^  by  a  fettled  habit,  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  Experience, 
}s  perform^  fo  conftantly  and  fo  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  rhe  Perceprion  of 
buc  SenCacion,  which  is  an-W^«&>rm*dby  our  Judgment  j  (o  thatooe^  viz.  that 
ofSeofation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  isfcarcccaken  notice  of  it  felf: 
As  a  Man  who  reads  or  hears  with  Attention  and  Underftandinp,  takes  little 
notice  of  the  Charafters,  or  Sounds,  but  of  the  Ideas  that  are  cAcitcd  inhim 
by  them. 

§.  lo.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  fo  h'ttle  notice,  if  we  confi- 
der how  very  quick  the  ABions  of  the  Mind  are  performed :    For  as  it  felf  ii 
thought  to  take  up  no  Space,  to  have  tio  Extenfion  ;  fo  it^l  Adions  feem  to  re*- 
quire  no  time,  b^it  many  of  them  feem  to  be  crouded  into  an  inftant.    I  fpeak 
this  in  comparifoa  to  the  A&ions  of  the  Body.    Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this 
in  his  own  Thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  redeft  on  them.  How,  as  it 
were  in  aninftant,  do  our  Minds  with  one  glance  fee  aU  the  parts  of  a  Demon*    - 
ftration^  which  may  veiy  well  be  call'd  a  long  one,  if  we  confider  the  time  it 
will  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and  ftep  by  flep  ftiew  it  another  ?  Secondly,  We 
fiuU  not  be  fo  much  furpriz'd,  that  this  is  done  in  us  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we 
confider  how  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  cuftom  of  doing, 
mak<ss  them  often  pafs  in  us  without  our  notice.  Hahits^  efpecially  fuch  as  are  be* 
gun  very  early,  come  at  laft  to  produce  Anions  in  us,  which  often  efcape  our  Obferva-- 
tion.    How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  Day,    cover  our  Eyes  with  our  Eye-lids, 
without  perceiving  that  wc  are  at  all  in  the  dark  ?   -felen  that  by  cuftom  have  got 
theufe  or  a  By- word,  do  almoftin  every  Sentence  pronounce  Sounds,  which  tho' 
taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themfdv6s  neither  hear  nor  obferve.    And  there^ 
fore  'tis  not  fo  firange,  that  our  Mind  fliould  often  change  the  Idea  of  its  Sen* 
fation  into  that  of  its  Judgment,  and  niake  one  ferve  only  to  excite  the  other, 
without  out  taking  notice  of  it.  .   , 

$.11.  This  FsLCulty  of  Perception  fecms  to  me  to  be  that,  which  ^/  the  difiin-  Percepthnputi 
Bion  betwiKt  the  animal  Kingdom  ami  the  inferiour  parts  ojfNature.  For  how-  ^he  differena 
ever  Vegetables  have,  many  of  them,  fome  degrees  of  Motion,  and  upon  the  ^^^f^l 
dificrcnt  Application  of  <»;her  Boidies  tothemito  very  briskly  alter  their  figures  y^^^^^^^^^; 
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find  Motionsi  and  (o  have  obtained  the  name  of  fcnfitive  Plants,  from  a  Motion 
which  has  fomerefcmblancc  to  that  which  in  Animals  follows  upon  Scnfation: 
yet,  i  fuppofe,  it  is  ill  bare  Mechanifm  ;  and  no  otherwife  produced,  than  the 
turn  of  a  wild  Oat-beard,  by  the  infinuation  of  the  Particles  of  Moifture ;  or 
the  fliortening  of  a  Rope,  by  the  Affufion  of  Water:  All  which  is.  done  without 
any  Scnfation  in  the  Subjed,  or  the  haviftg  or  receiving  any  Ideas: 

§.  12.  Perception^  I  belieVe,  is  in  fome  degree  in  aB forts  of  Animals  ;  tho'  in 
foroc,  pofllbly,  the  Avenues  provided  by  Nature  for  the  Reception  of  Senfations 
are  fo  few,  arid  the  Perception  they  are  received  withfo  obfcure  and  dull,  that 
it  comeS  extremely  fliort  of  the  Quicknefs  and  Variety  of  Senfations  which  is  m, 
other  Animals  :  But  yet  it!  k  fufficient  for,  and  wifely  adapted  to,  the  flate  and 
Condition  of  that  fort  of  Animals,  who  are  thus  made.  So  that  the  Wifdom 
and  Goodnefs  of  the  Maker  plainly  appear  in  all  the  Parts  of  this  ftupendous 
Fabrick,  and  all  the  feveral  Degrees  and  Ranks  of  Creatures  in  it. 

5^.  13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  Make  of  an  Oyjlery  or  Cockle,  reafonably 
conclude  that  it  has  not  fo  many,  nor  fo  quick  Scnfes,  as  a  Man,  or  feveral  other 
Animals;  nor  if  it  had,  would  it,  in  that  State  and  incapacity  of  transferring  it 
felf  from  one  PUce  to  another,  be  betrer'd  by  them.  What  good  would  Sight 
and  Hearing  do  to  Jt  Creature,  that  cannot  move  it  felf  to,  or  from  the  Obje&s, 
wherein  at  a  diftance  it  perceives  Good  or  Evil  ?  And  would  not  Quicknefs  of 
Scnfation  be  an  Inconvenience  to  an  Animal  that  muft  He  ftill,  where  Chance  has 
once  placed  it  ,•  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul 
Water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it  ? 

jj.  14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think,  there  is  fome  fmalld-ull  Perception,  where-' 
by  they  are  diftinguifli'd  from  perfeft  Infenfibility.  And  that  this  may  befo  wc 
have  plain  inftanccs,  even  in  Mankind  it  felf.  Take  one,  in  whom  decrepid  old 
Age  has  blotted  out  the  Memory  of  his  paft  Knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out 
the  Ideas  his  Mind  was  formerly  ftor'd  with  j  and  has,  by  deftroying  his  Sight, 
Hearing,  and  Smell  quite,  and  his  Taftc  to  a  great  Degree,  ftop'd  up  almofk 
all  the  ralfages  for  new  ones  to  enter;  Or,  if  there  be  fome  of  the  Inlets  yet 
half  open,  the  Impreffions  made  arefcarce  perceived,  or  not  at  all  retain'd.  How 
farfuch  an  one  (notwithftanding  all  that  is  boafted  of  innate  Principles)  isia 
his  Knowledg,  and  intelleaual  Faculties,  above  the  Condition  of  a  Cw:*/^  or  aft 
Oyjievy  I  leave  to  be  confider'd.  And  if  a  Man  had  pafs'd  fixty  Years  in  fuch  a 
State,  as  \\t  poffible  he  might,  as  well  as  three  Days  5  I  wonder  what  diffo- 
rence  there  would  have  been  in  any  intelleaual  Perfefitions,  between  him  and  the 
loweft  degree  of  Animals. 
Perceptimtife  §•  15-  Perception  then  bdng  the  jirfl  Step  and  Degree  taxvards  Knowledge  and  the 
inlet  of  j„Jet  of  aUthe  Materials  cf  it;  the  fewer  Senfes  any  Man,  as  well  as  any  other 
Kwwletfg.  Creature,  hath ;  and  the  fewer  and  duller  the .  Impreffions  are  that  arc  made  by 
them;  and  the  duller  the  Faculties  are  that  are  employed  aboup  them,  the  more 
remote  are  they  from  that  Knowledg  which  is  to  be  found  in  fome  Men.  But 
this  being  in  great  variety  of  Degrees  (as  may  be  perceiv'd  amongft  Men)  can- 
not certainly  be  difcover*d  in  the  feveral  Species  of  Animals,  muchlefsin  their 
particular  Individuals.  It  fuffices  me  only  to  have  remarked  here,  that  Percep- 
tion is  the  firft  Operation  of  all  ourintelleftual  Faculties,  and  the  Inlet  of  all 
Knowledg  into  our  Minds.  And  I  am  apt  too,  to  imagine  that  it  is  Perception 
in  the  loweft  degree  of  it,  which  puts  the  boundaries  between  Animals  and  the 
infcriour  Ranks  of  Creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  Conjefture  by  the 
by;  itbeingindifferenttothematterinHand,  which  way  the  Learned  fhaU  de- 
termine of  it. 


CHAPX 
Of  Retention, 

oate'mpiati'  ^.  i.TTp  H  E  n«t  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  whereby  it  makes  a  farther  progrefs 

«».  ^    towards  Knowledg,   is  that  which  I  call /l«w»i<w,  or  the  keeping  of 

thofefiniple /<fc/w,  which  from  Senfation  or  Refleaion  it  bath  rcccivU  This  is 
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done  two  ways :  Firft,  by  keeping  the  Idea^  which  h  brought  into  ic,  fdr  foine 
time  a(^ally  in  view  ;  which  is  call'd  Contem^tion. 

jJ.  a.  The  other  way  of  Retention^  is  the  Power  to  revive  again  in  put  Minds  Mewory^ 
ihok  Ideasj  which   after  imprinting  have  difappear'd,  or  have  been  as  it  were 
laid  afide  out  of  Sight :  And  thus  we  doj  when  we  conceive  Heat  ot  Light,  Yel- 
low or  Sweety  the  Objea  being  remov'd.    This  is  Memory^  which  is  as  it  were 
thc&ore-houfeofour/^fi/2j.    For  the  narrow  Mind  of  Man  not  being  capable 
of  having  many  i/f^J  under  View  and  Confideration  at  once,  it  was  neceiiary  to 
have  a  Repofitory  to  lay  up  ihoitldms^  which  at  another  Time  jt  might  have 
ufe  o£     But  our  Ideas  being  nothing  but  adual  Perceptions  in  the  Mind,  which 
iccafe  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no  Preception  of  them,  this  laying  upo(  our 
Ideas  in  the  Repofitory  of  the  Memory,  fignifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  Mind 
has  a  Power  in  many  Cafes  to  revive  Perceptions,  which  it  has  once  had,  with 
this  additional  Perception  annexed  to  thein>  that  it  has  had  them  before;    And 
in  this  Senfe  it  is,  that  our  Ideas  are  faid  to  be  in  our  Memories;  when  indeed 
they  are  aftually  nowhere,  but  only  there  is  an  Ability  in  the  Mind  when  ft 
will  to  revive  them  again,  and  as  it  were  paint  them  a-ncw  on  it  felf,  tho'fomis 
with  more,  fome  with  lefs  difficulty;  fome  mor^  lively^  and  others  more  ob- 
fcurely.    And  thus  it  is,  by  the  affiftance  of  this  Facuity^  that  We  are  faid  to 
have  all  thofe  Ideas  in  our  UnderliandingSi  which  tho*  we  do  not  aftually  con* 
template^  yet  we  can  bring  in  fight,  and  make  appear  again^  and  be  the  Objec9^ 
of  our  Thoughts,  without  xheheip  of  thofe  fenfible  Qualities  whi^hfirlj  imprin- 
ted them  there. 

$.  ji  Attention  and  Repetition  help  touch  to  the  fixing  any  Ideas  in  the  Armory  :  Jitedtion^e- 
but  thofe  which  naturally  at  firil  mal^e  the  deepeft  and  moil:  lading  Impreffion,  petition^  Piea-^ 
arc  thofe  which  are  accompany 'd  with  Pleafure  or  Pain.     The  great  Bufinelis  off^r^^^^^^ 
the  Scnfcs  being  to  make  us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  Body,  ^^  ^^^^\ 
it  is  wifely  ordered  by  Nature  (as  has  been  fbewn)  that  Pain  fliould  accompany 
the  Receptioh  of  feveral  Ideas ;  which  fupplying  the  Place  of  Gonlideration  and 
Reafoning  in  Children,  and  a&ing  quicker  than  Confideration  in  grow:n  Men^ 
inakes  both  the  Old  and  Young  avoid  painful  Objeds;  with  that  hafte  which  is 
necelTary  lor  their  Prefervation  i  and  in  both  fettles  in  the  Memory  a  Caution  lot 
the  future.  .   ..     .; 

§.  4.  Concerning  thie  feveral  Z>^w  of  lafting,  wherewith  Ideas  arc  imprinted  lieasfade  iji 
on  the  Memory^  we  may  obfcrve.  That  f6me  of  them  hav6  been  produced  in  the  ^*^  Memory^ 
Underftanding,  'by  an  Objeft  affeding  the  Senfes  once  only,  and  no  more  than 
bnce ;  others  that  have  more  than  once  ofler^d  themlelves  to  the  Senfes,  have  yet 
been  little  taken  notice  of:  The  Mind  either  heedlcfe,  as  in  Children,  or  other- 
Wife  employed,  as  in  Men,  intent  only  on  one  thing,  not  fetting  the  ftamp  deep 
into  it  felf*  And  in  fome,  where  they  are  fet  on  with  care  and  repeated  Imprei- 
fions,  cither  thro'  the  Temper  of  the  Body,  or  fome  other  default,  the  Memory 
iis  very  weaki  In  all  thcfe  Cafes,  Ideas  in  the  Mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vaniffl 
Iqutte  out  of  the  Underftanding,  leaving  no  more  Foot-fteps  or  remaining  Cha- 
raders  of  therafelVes,  than  Shadows  do  flying  over  Fields  of  Com  i  and  the  Mind 
is  as  void  of  thcm^  as  if  they  never  had  been  there* 

^.  5-  Thus  many  of  thofe  Ideas^  which  were  produced  in  the  Minds  of  Chil- 
dren, in  the  beginning  of  their  Senfation,  (fome  of  which  perhaps,  as  of  fome 
Pleafures  and  Pains,  were  before  they  were  bom,  and  others  in  their  Infancy) 
if  in  the  future  Courfe  of  their  Lives  they  are  not  repeated  again,  are  quite  lofti 
without  the  leafl  glimpfe  remaining  of  them.  This  may  be  obfervM  in  thofe> 
who  by  fome  mifchance  have  loft  their  fight  when  they  were  very  young,  ill 
whom  the/i^tf/of  Colours,  having  been  but  flightly  taken  notice  of,  andceafing 
to  be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out  j  fo  that  fome  Years  after  there  is  po  more 
Notion  nor  Memory  of  Colours  left  in  their  Minds,  than  in  thofe  of  People 
bom  blind.  The  Memory  in  fome  Men,  'tis  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a 
miracle  :  But  yet  there  feems  to  be  a  conftant  decay  of  all  our  Ideas,  even  of 
thofe  which  are  ftruck  deepeft,  and  in  Minds  the  moft  retentive  ;  fo  that  if 
they  be  not  fometimes  rcnew'd  by  repeated  Exercife  of  the  Senfes,  or  Refle&ion  on 
thofe  kinds  of  ObjeAs  which  at  firft  occafionM  them,  the  Print  wears  out^* 
and  at  laft  there  remains  nothing  to  be  feen.  Thus  the  Ideas,  as  Well  as  Chil- 
dren, of  our  Youthj  often  die  before  us  i  and  oar  Midds  reprefent  to  us  .thofe 
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TombS)  to  which  we  are  approaching ;  where  the*  the  Brafs  and  Marble  remain, 
yet  the  Infcriptions  are  effaced  by  Time,  and  the  Imagery  moulders  away.    The 
PiShres  dravm  in  tmrMinds  are  laid  in  fading  Colours ;  and  if  not  fomecimes  rcfrefli*d, 
vanifh  and  difappear.     How  much  the  Confiimtion  of  our  Bodies,  and  the  Make 
of  our  animal  Spirits  are  concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  Temper  of  the 
Brain  make  this  difference,  that  in  fome  it  retains  the  Charaders  drawn  on  it  like 
Marble,  in  others  like  Free-ftone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  Sand ;  I  (ball 
not  here  enquire  :  tho'  it  may  feem  probable,  that  the  Conftitution  of  the  Body 
does  fometimes  influence  the  Memory ;  fince  we  oftentimes  find  a  Difeafe  quite 
flrip  the  Mind  of  all  its  Ideas,  and  the  Flames  of  a  Fever  in  a  few  Days  calcine  all 
thofe  Images  to  Dull  and  Confu/ion,  which  fcem^d  to  be  as  lafting  as  if  graved 
in  Marble* 
$.  6.  But  concerning  the  Ueas  thcmfelves  it  is  eafy  to  remark,  That  thofe  that 
^^l^^'  arc  ofteneft  refreflfd  (amongfl  which  are  thofe  that  are  convey'd  into  the  Mind  by 
Van  ^fcarccTe  ^^"^  ^^y^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  frequent  return  of  the  Objeds  or  Adions  that  pcoduce 
hfl.  lYitm^  fix  themfehes  heft  in  the  Memory,  and  remain  clearcftand  longefl  there : 

And  therefore  thofe  which  are  of  the  original  Qualities  of  Bodies,  viz.  Solidity, 
Extenfion,  Figure,  Motion,  zndRefi;  and  thofe  that  almoft  .conftantly  afied  our 
Bodies,  as  Heat  and  Cold ;  and  thofe  which  are  the  Affedions  of  all  kinds  of 
Beings,  as  Exifieme,  Duration,  and  Number,  which  almofl  every  Objcd  that  af- 
feds  our  Senfes,  every  Thought  which  employs  out  Minds,  bring  along  with 
them:  Thefe,  I  fay,  and  the  like /i^^/,  are  feldom  quite  loft,  whilft  the  Mind 
retains  any  Ideas  at  all. 
In  rtrnzm-        §•  7*  ^^  ^'^^^  fecondary  Perception,  as  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the 
bring,  the     Ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the  Mmwy,  the  Mind  is  oftentimes  moire  than  barely  fajjive ; 
jj^nd is  often  the  Appearance  of  thofe  dormant  Pidures  depending  fometimes  on  the  Will. 
dtltve*  -pj^g  Mind  very  often  fets  it  felf  on  work  in  fearch  of  fome  hidden  Idea,  and 

turns  as  it  were  the  Eye  of  the  Soul  upon  it ;  tho'  fometimes  too  they  dart  up 
in  our  Minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  o£fer  themfelves  to  the  Underftanding ; 
and  very  often  are  rouz'd  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  Cells  into  open  Day- 
light, by  fome  turbulent  and  tempeftuous  Paflions :  Our  Affedions  bringing  Ideas 
to  our  Memory,  which  had  otherwife  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.    This  farther 
is  to  be  obfervM  concerning  Ideas  lodgd  in  the  Memory,  and  upon  occafion  re« 
viv'd  by  the  Mind,  that  they  are  not  only  (as  the  word  revive  imports)  none 
of  them  new  ones ;  but  alfo  that  the  Mind  takes  notice  of  them,  as  of  a  former 
Impreflion,  and  renews  its  Acquaintance  with  them,  as  with  Ideas  it  had  known 
before.    So  that  tho'  Ideas  formerly  imprinted  are  not  at  all  conftantly  in  view^ 
yet  in  Remembrance  they  areconfhmtly  known  to  be  fuch  as  have  been  formerly 
imprinted ;  i.  e.  in  view,  and  taken  notice  of  before  by  the  Underftanding. 
TMDefeSsm     ^*  ^*  Memory,  in  an  intcliedual  Creature,    is  neceflary  in  the  next  Degree  to 
the  Memory^  Perception.    It  is  of  fo  great  Moment,  that  where  it  is  wanting,  all  the  reft  of 
Oblivim  4ii^  our  Faculties  are  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs  :  And  we  in  our  Thoughts,  Reafon- 
Slownefs.       jj^gj^  ^jjj  Knowledg,  could  not  proceed  beyond  prefent  Objeds,  were  it  not  for 
the  Afliftance  of  our  Memories,  wherein  there  may  be  nuo  Defe£is. 

Fir  ft.  That  it  lofes  the  Idea  quiteiand  fo  far  it  produces  perfed  Ignorance.  For 
fince  we  can  know  nothing  farther  than  we  have  ih^Idea  or  it,  when  that  is  gone, 
we  arc  in  perfed  Igtiorance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  flowly,  and  retrieves  not  the  Ideas  that  it  has,  and  are 
laid  up  in  Store,  quick  enough  to  ittvt  the  Mind  upon  Occafions.  This,  if  it  be  to 
a  great  Degree,  \s  Stupidity ;  and  he,  who  thro'  this  default  in  his  Memory,  has 
not  the  Ideas  that  are  really  preferv'd  there  ready  at  hand  when  need  and  Occafi- 
on calls  for  them,  were  almoft  as  good  be  without  them  quite,  (ince  they  ferve 
him  to  little  purpofe.  The  dull  Man,  who  lofes  the  Opportunity  whilft  he  is 
feeking  in  his  Mind  for  thofe  Ideas  that  (hould  ferve  his  turn,  is  not  much  more 
happy  in  his  ELnowledg  than  one  that  is  perfedly  ignorant.  'Tis  the  bufinefs  there- 
fore of  the  Memory  to  furniih  to  the  Mind  thofe  dormant  Ideas  which  it  has 
prefent  Occafion  for ;  in  the  having  them  ready  at  Hand  on  all  Occafions,  confifls 
that  which  we  call  Invention,  Fancy,  and  Quicknefs  of  Parts. 

Jj.  p.  Thefe  are  Defeds,  we  may  obferve,  in  the  Memory  of  one  Man  com- 
pared with  another.  There  is  another  Defed  which  wc  may  conceive  to  be  in 
the  Memory  of  Man  in  general^  compared  with  fome  fuperior  created  intelledual 
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Beings,  which  in  this  faculty  may  fo  far  excel  Man,  that  they  may  have  con- 
ftantly  in  view  the  whole  fcene  of  all  their  former  Adions,  wherein  no  one  of 
the  Thoughts  they  have  ever  had  may  flip  out  of  their  Sight.  The  Omnifcience  of 
God,  who  knows  all  things  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  and  to  whom  the 
Thoughts  of  Mens  Hearts  always  lie  open,  may  fatisfy  us  of  the  poffibility  of 
irfiis.  For  who  can  doubt  but  God  may  communicate  to  thofe  glorious  Spirits, 
his  immediate  Attendants,  any  of  his  Pcrfeftions,  in  what  Proportion  hepleafes, 
^  for  as  created  finite  Beings  can  be  capable?  *Tis  reported  of  that  Prodigy  of 
Parts,  Monfieur  Pafcaly  that,  till  the  Decay  of  his  Health  had  impaired  his  Me- 
mory, he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought,  in  any  part 
of  his  rational  Age.  This  is  a  privilege  To  little  known  to  moft  Men,  that  it 
feems  almoft  incredible  to  thofe,  who,  after  the  ordinary  way,  meafure  all  o- 
thcrs  by  themfelves;  but  yet,  when  confider'd,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  oui: 
Thoughts  towards  greater  Perfections  of  it  in  fuperior  ranks  of  Spirits.  For 
this  of  Mr.  Pafcal  was  ftill  with  a  narrownefs  that  human  Minds  arc  confin'd 
to  here,  of  having  great  variety  of  Ideas  only  by  fucceffion,  not  all  at  once: 
Whereas  thefeveral  Degrees  ofAngels  may  probably  have  larger  views,  and  fome 
of  them  be  endowed  with  Capacities. able  to  retain  together,  and  conftantlyfet 
before  them,  as  in  one  Pidure,  all  their  paft  Know  ledge  at  once.  This,  we 
may  conceive,  Would  be  nofmall  advantage  to  the  Knowledg  of  a  thinking  Man,  #. 

if  all  bis  paft  Thoughts  and  Reafonings  could  be  always  prefent  to  him.  And 
therefore  we  may  fuppofe  it  one  of  thofe  Ways,  wherein  the  Knowledg  of  fepa- 
tttc  Spirits  may  exceedingly  furpafs  ours. 

jj.  10-  This  faculty  of  laying  up  and  retaining  \\it  Ideas  that  arc  broiightinto  ^«^^^*^^« 
the  Mind,  feveral  other  Animals  ktm  to  have  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  Man.  ^^'^^'> 
For  to  pafs  by  other  Inftances,  Birds  learning  of  Tunes,  and  the  endeavours 
one  may  obferve  in  them  to  hit  the  Notes  rights  put  it  paft  doubt  with  me,  that 
they  have  Perception,  and  retain  Ideas  in  their  Memories,  and  ufc  them  for 
Pattcrnis.  For  it  feems  to  me  impoffible,  that  they  fliould  endeavour  to  con- 
form their  Voices  to  Nptes  (as  'tis  plain  they  do)  of  which  they  had  uo  Ideas, 
For  tho*  I  (honid  grant  Sound  nuy  mechanically  caufe  a  certain  Motion  of  the 
animal  Spirits,  in  the  Brains  of  thofe  Bitds,  whilft  the  Tune  is  aftually  playing ; 
and  that  Motion  niay  be  continued  on  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Wings,  and  fo  the 
Bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by  certain  noifes,  becaufe  this  may  tend  to  the 
Bird's  preservation  :  Yet  that  can  never  be  fuppos'd  a  reafon>  why  it.  flioukl 
caufe  mechanically,  either  whilft  the  Tune  was  playing,  much  lefs  after  it  has 
ceas'd,  fuch  a  motion  in  theOrgans^of  the  Birds  Voice,  as  (hould  conform  it 
to  the  Notes  of  a  foreign  Sound ,  which  Imitation  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  B.rd's 
Prcfervation.  But,  which  i$  more,  it  cannot  with  any  appearance  ofRcafon 
be  fuppos*d  (much  lefs  proved  )  that  Birds,  without  Senfe  and  Memory,  can  ap- 
pioach  their  Notes  nearer  and  nearer  by  degrees  to  a  Tune  play*d  yefterday  j 
which  if  they  have  no  Idea  of  in  their  Memory,  is  now  no  where,  nor  can  be  a  Pat- 
tern for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  repeared  Eflays  can  bring  them  nearer 
to.  Since  there  is  no  reafori  why  the  Sound  ofa  Pipe  fliould  leave  traces  in  their 
Brains,  which  not  at  firft,  but  by  their  after-endeavours,  fliould  produce  the 
Jikc  Sounds  i  and  why  the  Sounds  they  make  themfelves,  fliould  not  make  traces 
which  they  Ihould  follow,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Fipe,  is  impofliblc  to  conceive. 

- '        ■ 

CHAR  XL 
Of  Difcerning^  and  other  Operations  df  the  Mind. 

§.  I.    A  Nother  Faculty  we  may  take  notice  of  in  out  Minds,  /sthac  oi  Dif- ^o  kn^tedi 
JljL  ceming  zxid  diftinguilhing  between  the  feveral  Ideas  ic  has.    It  is  not  »*A«^  X>^ 
enough  to  havea  confus'd  Perception  of fomething in  general:  Unlefs  the  Mind '^''^^' 
hadadiftin&  Perception  ofdifierent  ObjeAs  and  their  Qualities^  it  would  beca-^ 
|>able  of  very  little  Knowleds ;  tho*  the  Bodies  that  aficd  us  were  as  bufy  about 
us  as  they  are  now,  and  the  Adind  were  continually  employed  in  thinking*    On 
this  faculty  of  diftinguilhing  one  thing  from  anotheri  depends  the  Evidme  and 
yol-  I.  I  .  •     Ce^$aimf 
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Certainty  6i  (tvcrzh  even  very  general   PropofitionS,   which  Have  pafsM  for  iV 
nate  Truths ;  becaufe  Men  overlooking  the  true  Caufe  why  thofe  Propolitions 
find  univerfal  Aflent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native  uniform  Imprefflons  :  whercks 
it  in  truch  depiifdsupon  this  clear  difcerning  Faculty  of  the  Mind,    vvheteby  it  per* 
ceives  two  Ideas  to  be  the  fame,  or  different.    But  of  this  more  hereaftfer. 
XheMerence      ^*  ^*  T^ow  miich  the  impcrfcAion  of  accurately  difcriminating  Ideas  one  froJn 
</jf^r  and     anothet,  lies  either  in  the  dulnefs  or  faults  of  the  Organs  ot  Senfe ;  or  want  bf 
ju(\gmcnt*     acutencfs,  cxcrcifeor  attention  in  the  Undcrftandingi  or  haftinefs  and  precipi- 
tancy, natural  to  fome  Tempei^,  I  will  not  here  examine :   It  fuf&ces  to  take 
notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  Operations,  that  the  Mind  may  reflect  on  and 
obfervc  in  it  felf.  It  is  of  that  confequencc  to  its  other  Knowledg,  that  fo  far  ds 
this  Faculty  is  in  it  fclf  dull,  or  not  rightly  made  ufe  of  for  the  dilHnguifhing 
one  thing  from  another;  fo  far  our  Notions  are  confused,  and  our  Reafon  and 
Judgment  difturb^d  or  mifled*    If  in  having  our  Ideas  in  the  Memory  ready  at 
Hand,  confifts  quicknefs  of  Parts  $  in  this  ot  having  them  unconfus'd,  andb^'* 
ing  able  nicely  to  diftinguifli  one  thing  frdm  another,  where  there  is  but  the 
leaft  diflcrence,   confifts,  in  a  great  meafure,   the  exaftnefs  of  Judgment,  and 
deamefs  of  Reafon,  which  is  to  be  obferv'd  in  one  Man  above  another.    And 
hence  perhaps  may  be  given  fome  reafon  of  that  common  Obfervacion,  Thlat 
■^  Men,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  Wit,  and  prompt  Memories,  have  not  always 

the  clcareft  Judgment,  or  deepcft  Reafon  :  For  Wit  lying  moft  in  the  aflemblag^i 
oildeas^  and  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  canton 
found  any  rcfcmblancc  or  congruity,    thereby   to  make  up  pleafant  Piftures, 
and  agreeable  Vifions  in  the  Fancy  >  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on 
the  other  fide,  in  feparating  carefully  one  from  another.  Ideas    wherein  can  be 
found  the  leaft  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mifled  by  Similitude,  and  by 
affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.    This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  con* 
trary  to  Metaphor  and  Allufion,  wherein  for  the  moft  part  lies  that  Entertain* 
ment  and  Pleafantry  of  Wit,  which  ftrikes  fo  lively  on  the  Failcy,    and  there* 
fore  is  fo  acceptable  to  all  People ;  becaufe  its  Beauty  appears  at  firft  Sights 
and  there  is  required  no  labour  of  Thought  to  examine  what  Truth  or  Reafon 
there  is  in  it.    The  Mind,  without  looking  any  farther,    refts  fauSfy'd  with 
the  agreeablcnefs  of  the  Pidure,  and  the  gaity  of  the  Fancy  i  And  it  is  a  kind 
of  an  affront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  fevere  Rules  of  Truth  and  go(A 
Reafon ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  ic  con^fts  in  fomething  that  is  not  pecteftly 
conformable  to  them. 
Ueamtts  tf-       ^*  '*         ^^^  ^^'^  diftinguilhing  our  Ideas^   it  chiefly  eotltribute*,  they  be 
i(9ie  bindsrs  ckarand  determinate:  And   when  they  are  fo,  it  will  not  treed  any  ConfuJio»  ot 
Onfifim      Miftake  about  them,  tho'  theSenfes  (hould  (as  fometimes  they  do)  convey  thett 
from  the  (isune  Objeft  diflerently,  on  different  occafions,  and  fo  feem  to  erf* 
For  tho*  a  Man  in  a  Fever  (hould  from  Sugar  have  a  bitter  Tafte,  which  atano* 
ther  time  would  produce  a  iweet  one ;  yet  the  Idea  of  bitter  in  that  Man*$ 
Mind,  would  be  as  Clear  and  diftinfi:  from  the  Idea  oi  (weet,  as  if  he  had  taftcd 
only  Gall.    Nor  does  it  make  any  more  confiifion  between  the  two  Ideas  of 
fwect  and  bitter,  that  the  fame  fort  of  Body  produces  at  one  Time  one^  and  ac 
another  Time  another  Idea  by  the  Tafte,  than  it  makes  a  conftifion  in  two  Iditit 
of  white  andfweet,  or  white  and  round,   that  the  fame  piece  of  Sugar  produces 
them  both  in  the  Mind  at  the  fame  Time.    And  the  Ideas  of  Orange- colour  and 
Azure,  that  are  produced  in  the  Mind  by  the  fame  parcel  of  the  infuHonof  JL^^ 
num  Nephriticum,  are  nolefsdiftiiift  Ideas,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  Colours,  ta* 
ken  from  two  very  diflferent  Bodies. 
C^mparim.        $•  4-  '^^^  ^^  MP  A  R I NG  them  obc  v^ith  another,  in  refpeft  of  Extent* 
^^         D^rees,  Time,  Place,  or  any  other  Circumftahces,  is  another  Operation  or 
the  Mind  about  its  Ideas,  and  is  that  upon  which  depends  all  that  large  Tribe 
of  Ideas,  comprehended  under  Relation-,  which  of  how  vaftan  Extent  it  1$$  I 
Ihallhave  Oixafion  toconfidet  hereafter. 
EnOts  com-       §•  5-  How  far  Brutes  partake  in  this  Faculty,  is  not   eafy  to  determine,  1 
fate  but  im-  imagine  they  have  it  not  in  any  great  degree :  Fot  tho'  they  probably  have  fe- 
{trjc^ij*       verai  Ideas  diftinft  enough,  yet  it  feems  to  me  to  be  the  Prerogative  of  hu- 
man Underftanding,    when  it  has  fufficiently  diftinguiOi'd  any  Ideas^  {q  as  to 
perceive  them  to  be  perfedly  dificrent,  and  fo  confequcntly  two,   to  caft  about 
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andconfidcr  in  what  Circumftances  they  are  capable  to  be  compared:  kr\^ 
therefore,  I  think,  Beafts  compare  not  their  Ideas  farther  than  fome  fenfible  Cir- 
cumftances anncx'd  to  thcObje^s  themfclves.  The  other  power  of  comparing; 
v^Iiich  may  be  obferv'd  in  Men,  belonging  to  general  Ideas,  and  ufefiil  only  to 
abftracl  Reafonings,  we  may  probably  conjedure  Beafts  have  not. 

§.  6.  The  next  Operation  we  may  obferve  in  the  Mind  about  its  IdeaSf  is  Omfcumb^ 
CO  MP  OSniO  N;  whereby  it  puts  together  feveral  of  thofe  fimple  ones  it 
has  received  from  Senfation  and  Refledion,  and  combines  them  into  complex 
ones.  Under  this  of  Compofition  may  be  reckon d  alfo  that  o(  ENLARG- 
ING \  wherein  tho*  the  Compofition  does  not  fo  moch  appear  as  in  more  com- 
plex ones,  yet  it  is  neverthelefs  a  putting  feveral  Ideas  togither^  thp*  of  rh(^ 
fame  kind.  Thus  by  adding  feveral  Units  together,  we  make  the  Idea  of  k 
Dozen  ;  and  jputcing  together  the  repeated  Ideas  of  feveral  Perches,  we  itzm6 
that  oF  Furlong. 

$.  7.   In  this  alfo,  I  fuppofe.  Brutes  come  far  (hort  of  Men  :   For  tho'  they  BrtOes  cfmfi 
take  in,  and  retain  together  feveral  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas,  as  pof&bly  P^Mifci^/i^ 
the  Shape,  Smell  and  voice  of  his  Mafter  make  up  the  complex  Idea  a  Dog  has  '^* 
of  him^  or  rather  are  fo  many  diftind  Marks,  whereby  he  knows  him ;  yet  I  d6 
so/ think  they  do  of  themfelves  ever  compound  them,  and  f^ake  ctm^lex  Ideai:^.       ^ 
And  perhaps  even  where  we  think  they  have  complex  Ideas,  'tis  only  one  fim^         ^ 
pie  one  that  direfts  them  in  the  knowledg  of  feveral  things,  which  poffibly 
they  diftinguifh  lefs  by  their  Sight  than  we  imagine :  For  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  that  a  Bitch  will  nurfe,  play  with,  and  be  fond  of  young  Foxes,  as 
much  as,  and  in  place  of  her  Puppies,  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  fuck 
her  fo  long,  that  her  Milk  may  go  thro'  them-   And  thofe  Animals,  which  have  a 
numerous  brood  of  young  ones  at  once,  appear  not  to  have  any  knowledg  of 
their  number:  for  tho'  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their  Young  that 
are  taken  from  them  whilft  they  are  in  fight  or  hearing;  yet  if  one  or  two  of 
^hem  be  ftolen  from  them  in  their  abfence,  or  without  noi(e,  they  appear  not 
to  mifs  them,  or  to  have  any  fenle  that  their  number  is  IcfTen'd. 
^  $.  8.  When  Children  have;  By  repeated  Sehfitions,  got  Ideas  fix*d  in  their  Ndmh^i 
Memories,  they  be^in  by  degrees  to  learn  the  ufe  of  Signs.    And  when  they 
pave  got  the  Skill  to  apply  the  Organs  of  Speech  to  the  framing  of  articulate 
S  ooiids,    they  begin  to  make  ufe  of  tVords,  to  fighil^  their  Ideas  to  others, 
'rhefe  verbal  Signs  they  fometimes  borrow  fr6m  others,  and  fometimes  maki 
themfelves  as  one  may  obferve  amonc  the  new  and  imufual  Name^  Children^ 
often  give  to  things  in  their  firfl  ufe  of  Language; 

^.  9.  The  ufe  of  Words  then  being  to  ftand  as  Outward  Marki  of  our  inter-  jttfiraimi 
nal  Ideas,  and  thofe  Ideas  being  taken  from  particular  things,  if  every  particu- 
lar Idea  that  we  take  in,  (hould  have  a  diftin^  Name^  I^ames  mud  be  endlefs; 
To  prevent  this,  the  Mind  makes  the  particular  Ideas,  received  from  particuhu: 
Objeds,  to  become  general;  which  is  done  by  confidering  them  as  they  ar6 
in  the  Mind  fuch  Appearances,  feparate  from  aU  other  Exiftences,  and  the  Cir- 
cumftances of  real  Exiftence,  as  Time,  Place,  or  any  other  Concomitant  Ideas^ 
This  is  caQ'd  AS  ST  A  AC  TlO  N,  whereby  Ideas,  taken  from  particular  Be-. 
itigs,  become  general  Reprefentatives  of  all  of  the  fade  kind,  and  their  Names; 
general  Kanaes,  applicable  to  whatever  cxiRs  conformable  to  fuch  abftrad 
Ideas.  Such  ptecife  naked  Appearances  in  the  Miiid,  without  confidering  how,' 
whence,  or  with  what  others  they  came  there,  the  Underftanding  lays  up 
l^with  Names  commonly  anndxM  to  thcni)  as  the  Standards  to  rank  re^Exifteii^ 
ces  into  forts,  as  they  agree  with  thefe  ^attenls,  and  to  denominate  them  ac« 
cordingYy.  Thus  the  fame  Colour  being  obfef  y'd  to  day  in  Chalk  or  Snow, 
which  the  Mind  yefterdav  received  from  Milk,  it  confiders  that  Appearance  a^ 
lone,  makes  it  a  Repretentative  of  all  ol  that  kind ;  and  having  given  it  the 
name  IVhitenefs^  it  by  that  Sound  fignifics  the  fame  Quality,  whercfoever  to  be 
imagin*d  or  met  with:  and  thus  Univerfals,  whether  Ideai  ot  Terms>  are 
made. 

$.  10.  If  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  Beafts  compound  and  inlargc  their  BnOes^, 
Ideas  that  way  to  any  degree^  this,  I  think,  I  may  j>e  pofitive  in,  that  thifir^Smi-/ 
power  of  AbflraBing  is  not  at  all  in  them;  and  that  the  having  of  general  Ideas^ 
IS  that  which  puts  i  p^rfcA  diftiti&ion  betwixt  Man  and  Brute^  and  is  an  £x^ 
YeL  t  li  ieUcnc]^ 
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cellency  which  the  Faculties  of  Brutes  do  by  no  meahs  attain  tc^  For  it  is  evident 
we  obfcrvc  no  Footfteps  in  them,  of  making  ufe  of  general  Signs  for  univerfal 
Ideas ;  from  which  we  have  reafon  to  imagine,  that  they  have  not  the  faculty 
of  abftra&ing,  or  making  general  Ideas,  fince  they  have  no  ufe  of  Words^  or  a- 
ny  other  general  Signs^ 

$.11.  Kot  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit  Organs  to  frame  aniculate 
Sounds,  that  they  have  no  ufe  or  knowledgbf  general  Words  5  fince  many  of  thcni 
we  find,  can  fafbion  fuch  Sounds,  and  Pronounce  Words  diflindly  enough, 
but  never  with  any  fuch  Application.  And  on  the  other  fide,  Men  who  thro' 
fome  defcft  in  the  Organs  wane  Words,  yfet  fail  not  to  exprefs  their  univerfal 
Ideas  by  figns,  which  ferve  them  inftead  of  general  Words  ,*  a  faculty  which  w^ 
fee  Beafls  come  fiiorc  in.  And  therefore  I  think  we  may  fuppofe,  that*tisin 
this  that  the  Species  of  ^n//?x  are  d ifcrimina ted  from  Man ;  ahd'tis  that  proper 
difference  wherein  they  are  wholly  feparated,  and  which  at  lafl  widens  to  fo  vaft 
a  diftance :  For  if  they  have  any  Ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare  Machines  (as  fome 
would  have  them)  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  fome  Reafon.  It  feems  as  evi- 
dent to  me,  that  they  do  fome  of  them  in  certain  Inftances  reafon,  as  that  they 
•  have  Senfe;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  Ideas,  juft  aS  they  received  them 
from  their  Senfes.  They  are  the  beft  6f  them  ty*d  up  within  thofe  narrow 
bounds,  zndhave  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  inl&rge  them  by  any  kind  ofA^ 
firaSfion. 

$•12.  How  far ///oti  are  concerned  in  the  want  or  wieaknefs  of  any,  or  all  of 
the  foregoing  Faculties,  an  exaft  Obfervation  of  their  feveral  ways  of  faltering 
would  no  doUbt  difcover  :  For  thofe  who  either  perceive  but  duUy,  or  retain 
the  Ideas  that  come  into  their  Mind^  but  iU,  who  cannot  readily  excite  or  com- 
pound them,  will  have  little  matter  to  think  on.  Thofe  who  cannot  diftin* 
guiflb,  compare  and  abfirad,  would  hardly  be  able  to  underftand  and  make  uftt 
of  Language,  or  judp  or  reafon  to  any  tolerable  degree  ;  but  only  a  little  and 
impcrfedily  about  things  prefent,  and  very  familiar  to  their  Senfes.  And  indeed 
any  of  theforemention  d  Faculties^  if  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  produce  fuitable 
dctc6ts  of  Mens  Underflandings  and  Rnowledg* 

$.  13.  In  fine,  the  defed  in  Naturals  feem  to  proceed  firom  want  of  Quicknefsi' 
Adivity  and  Motion  in  the  intelledual  Faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of 
Keafon ;  whereas  Madmen,  on  the  other  fide,  feem  to  fu£fer  by  the  other  Ex-* 
tremc :  For  they^do  not  appear  tome  to  have  loft  the  Faculty  of  Reafoning ;  but 
having  joinM  together  fome  Ideas  very  wrongly,  they  miftake  them  for  Truths, 
and  they  err  as  Men  do  that  argue  right  from  wrong  Principles.  For  by  the 
violence  of  their  Imaginations,  having  taken  their  Fancies  tor  Realties,  they 
make  right  Dedu&ions  from  them.  Thus  you  (hall  find  a  diftraded  Man^  fan* 
fying  himfelf  a  King,  with  a  right  Inference  require  fuitable  Attendance,  Ref* 

Eeaand01>edience:  Others,  who  have  thought  themfelves  made  of  Glafs» 
ave  us'd  the  Caution  necefiary  topreferve  fuch  brittle  Bodies.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  a  Man,  who  is  very  fober,  and  of  a  right  underfianding  in  ail  other 
things,  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantick  as  any  in  Bedlam ;  if  either  by  any 
fudden  very  ftrong  Impreifion,  or  long  fixing  his  Fancy  upon  one  fort  of 
Thoughts,  incoherent  Ideas  have  been  cemented  together  fo  powerfully,  as  to 
remain  united.  But  there  are  degrees  of  Madnefs,  as  of  Polly  ;  the  diforderly 
iumbUng  Ideas  together,  is  in  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs..  In  Ihort,  herein  feemt 
CO  Jie  the  difierence  between  Idiots  and  Madmen,  That  Madmen  put  wrong 
Ideas  together,  and  fo  make  wrong  Propofitions,  but  argue  and  reafon  right 
^m  them;  but  Idiots  make  very  tew  or'  no  Propofitions,  and  reafon  fcarcc  at 
aU. 
Method.  :  §;  14.  Thefe,  I  think, .  are  the  firft  Faculties  and  Operations  of  the  Mind» 
which  it  ma  RCS  ufe  of  in  Underfianding  ;  and  tho'  they  are  exercised  about  all 
its  Ideas  in  Qcn^ral,  yet  the  Inftances  I  have  hitherto  given  have  been  chiefly  in 
fimple  Ideas :  And  I  have  fubjoinM  the  Explication  of  thefe  Faculties  of  the  Mind 
to  that  of  fimple  Ueas,  before  I  come  to  what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  complex 
[        Ones,  for  thefe  following  Reafons* 

t^kft,  Becaufe  feveral  of  thefe  Faculties  being  exercisM  at  firfl  principally  a- 
boot  fimple  Ideas,  we  might,  by  following  Nature  in  its  ordinary  Method,  trace 
and  difcover  them  in  their  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  gradual  Improvements. 

Secondlj^ 
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Secwdlj^  Bccaufc  Obfcrving  the  Faculties,  of  the  Minci,  how  they  opc»te  iboiiti 
fimplc  Jdeas^  which  are  ufuallyf  in  moftMens  Miods,^  much  more  clear,  precifci 
and  diftinft.tbao  complex  ones,  we  may  th^  beccer  exam^e  andkara  how  the 
Miod  abftrafts»  deoomioates^  comp^esandi  es^ercifes  ix,s  ocher  Qpcratioas  abouc 
tboCe  which  are  complex,  wherein  we^are  muob  more  liable  Cq  ratiflaj^e. 

Tiirdfy,  Becaulie  thefc  very  OperatioB^  of  the  Mind  about  Ideas^  rec^iv'd  froiji 
SmJatkUi^xc  thcmfelves,  when  r^fleAed  oh^  another^Set  oi  Id^h  doriv'd  from, 
that  other  Source  of  our  Koowkdg  which  I,  call  R^fleBm,  a^  therefore  fit  to 
be  confider'd  in  this  place  after  ti^  fimplc  Ideas  of  Smfatm.  Of  Compoundio^ 
Comparing,  Abftrafting,  ^c.  I  have  but  juft  fpoken^  havii^  Qccafipn  to  treat 
of  them  more  at  large  in  other  places. 

$.  ly.  And  thus  I  have  given  a  fhort,  and,  I  think,  tmc  Hifiory  oJtbe^firfiBe^  nefi  ^^ 
gamings  of  Humam  KmwU^^  whence  the  Mind  has  its  firft  Objeas,^and  by  what  j^'^^'^^L^, 
ftepsit  makes  its  Progrefs  to  the  laying  in  and  ftoring  up  thpfe  JdMs,  out  oi  i^^ 
which  is^  to  be  fram'd  all  the  knowledg  it  is  capable  of  ^  wherem  I  miift  appeal 
to  Experience  and  Obfervation,  whether  I  am  in  the  right:  The  be(l  way  to 
omie  to  Truth,  being  to  examine  things  as  really  they  are,  and  not  to  con- 
chide  they  ate  as  we  fanfy  of  our  felves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  ta  v 
imagine.                                                                                                           L.  ,ji8k 

^.  i6.  To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  difcovcr,  vjbereiy  the  Ideas,  -^^^'jf^ 
of  xhvBL^  are  brought  into  the  Under/landing  i  If  other  Men  have  qither  innate  Ideds^  firtcncer 
«r  infiisd  Principle^  they  h^ve  reason  to  enjoy  them ;  and  if  they  ate  fure  ofit» 
It  is  impoffible  for  others  to  denv  them  the  Privilege  that  they^have  aibove  thei|: 
Mc^hbours.  I  can  fpeak  but  ot  what  I  find  in  my  }9ify  and  is  agifc^ble  tq  thofe^ 
Notions  ;  which^  if  we  will  examine  the  whole  co^rfe  of  Men*:  in  their  feveral 
Ages,  Countriesand  £duc4tion^  feem  to  depend  onthofe  ^oupdatip^s  whichl 
liave  laid)  and  to  correfpond  with  this  Method  in  aU  the  Pacts  and  pcgrtes 
thereof.  .  .  , 

§.  17.  1  pretend  not  to  teach^  tuit  to  enquire^  4^4  theccfi:»recanqo(  butc^n^  DariSfimi 
k&  here  again^  That  extsernal  and  internal  ^enTat^  ar9  t^e  only  P^C^^^  that  . 
I  can  find  of  Knowledg  to  the  Underftandiog-  tthpfe  alpRei  as^  ^  as  I  cap  dif- 
cover,  are  the  Windows  by  which  Light  is  let  into  this  dark  Room ;  For  mp* 
thinks  the  Underfianding  is  not  much  unlike  a  Clofet  wholly  (Imt  J^om  Light, 
with  only  fome  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  viable  E^dTemblances,  01^ 
Jdeas  of  things  without:  Would  the  Pidures  coming  intp  fuch  4  dark  Room 
-but  ftay  there,  and  lie  (6  orderly  as  to  be  foua4  ttpocr  occafioq^:  itHrcruId  vfry 
much  rdemblifc  the  tJndeiflan^t4(  of  a  Man,  in  re^^i^nce  to  all  Obje^s  of  Sight^^ 
aodtheiiiirafof  thenEU     ^  . 

Thefearemy  Guefles  c^l^j^ning  tbcm^ans^hertby  the  Uqd^tll^pding  comes 
to  have  and  retain  fimpie  Ideasf^^^  the  Modes  of  thems  with  (pme  opherOper 
cations  about  them.  I  proceed  now  to  examine  fome  of  thefe  fioiple  Ideas^  an4' 
their  Modes,  a  little  more  particularly. 


CHAP.  XIL 
Of  Complex  Idcas^ 

§.  i^TTirE  have  hitherto  confider\i  thofe  Idean  in  the  Reception  wheiseo^  S^^if^ 

V  Y  the  Mind  is  only  paffive,  which  arc  thofe  fin^ple  one^  rc^eiv'd  froip  rSJ^Jl 
Senfatiott  and  i&/Zf^tfif  before-mention'd,  whereof  the  Mfnd^anniai; 'piake  oni^^^ 
to  it  felf,  nor  have  any  Idea  which  does  not  wholly  ^nfift  of  th^m-  $ut  as  thft 
Mind  is  wholly  paffim  in  the  reception  of  ftU  its  fisfiple  Ifeas^  fo  it  exerts  fevera^ 
A&s  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  fimpie  Ueds^  as  the  Materials  And  Fgu^* 
dations  of  the  reft,  the  other  are  fi»mU  The  AQ:so(  the  Mind,  whcsein 
it  exerts  its  Power  over  tis  fimpie  JUw,  are  chicffly  thefe  three :  1.  Comhi*  ^ 

mng  feveral  fimpie  Ideas  into  one  compound  obCj  and  thus  4II  copiplex  Ideas 
ate  made.  2.  The  fecond  is  bringing  twa  Ideas,  whether  fimpie  or  complcx» 
ti^tber,  and  fetticig  them  by  one  another,  fo  ai  to  take  a  yi^w  of  them  at 
oaee,  wkboo*  uniting  tfaemt  into  one ;  by  wt^  w*y  it  g^fss  gtf  its  ^as  of  Ktr 
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tduon^.  V*  The  third  is  feparating  them  from  all  other  iJeas  that  accompany 
them  in  their  real  Exiftcncej  this  is  czWd  AbfiraBion :  And  thus  all  its  general 
ideas  arc  made.  This  (hews  Man's  Power,  and  its  way  of  Operation^  to  be 
much-what  the  fame  in  the  material  and  intelledual  World.  For  the  Materi- 
als in  botlubeing  fuch  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  o^  deftroy,  all 
tiiat  Man  can  do  is  cither  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  fct  them  by  oneanoth;er> 
6r  wholly  feparate  them.  I  (hall  here  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe  in  the  Con&r 
deration  of  complex  Ideas^  and  come  to  the  other  two  in  their  due  places.  As 
fimple  Z/^tf>arecJb]ferv'd  toexift  in  fcveral  Combinations  united  together,  (o  thd 
Mindiias  a  power  tofconfider  fcveral  of  them  united  together  as  one  Idea  ;  and 
that  not  only  as  they  are  united  in  external  Objcfts,  but  as  it  felf  has  joined 
them.  Ideas  thus  foade  up  bJF  fcveral  timple  ones  put  together,  I  call  complex  i 
fuch  as  are  Beauty ^  Grktitudey  a  Man^  an  Army ^  the  Univerje;  which  tho'  conf^ 
plicated  of  various  fimple  iJeasy  or  complex  Ideas  made  up  of  fimple  ones,  yec 
are,  when  the  Mind  plcafes,  fconfidcr'd  each  by  it  fclf  as  one  entire  Thing> 
and  fignify'd  by  one  Name. 

jj.  2.  In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together  its  Ideas y  the  Mint!, 
has  great  powerin  varying  and  multiplying  the  Objefts  of  its  Thoughts,  infi-. 
nitely  beyond  what  Senfation  or  RefleBion  furnilh'd  it  with ,-  but  all  this  ftill  con^ 
f5n*d  to  thofe  finaple  Ideas  which  it  reCeivM  from  thofe  two  Sources,  and  which 
are  the  ultimate  Materials  of  all  its  Compolitiotis :  For  fimple  Ideas  are  ali 
from  things  themfelves,  and  of  thefe /A^  Mind  can  have  no  more,  nor  other  than, 
what  are  fuegefied  to  it.  It  can  have  no  other  ideas  oi  fenfible  Qualities  than 
what  come  mm  without  by  the  Senfes,  nor  any  Ideas  of  other  kind  of  Operif 
tions  of  a  thinking  Subftance,  than  what  it  finds  in  it  felf;  but  when  it  has  onc^; 
^ot  thefe  fimple  Ideas^  it  is  not  confined  barely  to  Obfcrvation,  and  what  offer*. 
it  felf  from  without :  It  can,  by  its  own  power,  put  together  thofe  ideas  it 
has,  and  make  new  complex  ones,  which  it  never  receivM  fo  united* 

$.  ;.  Complex  Ideas,    however  compounded  and  decompounded*,  tho'  theif 

number  be  infinite,  and  the  variety  endlefs,   wherewith  they  fill  and  entcrtaitf* 

the  Thoughts  of  Men>  yet>  I  thinks  they  may  beall  rcduc'd  uader  thefe  thre« 

Heads;  x 

t.  Modes.  J 

2.  Subfiancei.  '   $ 

J.  Relations* 

§.  4.  Ftr%  Afti/^/ 1  call  fuch  complex /ietfx,  which  however  Compounded,  t6h-\ 

tain  not  in  them  the  fuppofitionof  fubfifliog  by  theBifelves,  but  are  confider'4: 

as  Dependances  on,  or  Affe&ions  of  Subftances ;  fuch  are  the  Ideas  fignify'd  by; 

the  Words  Triangk,  Gratitude,  Murder^  ice.  And  if  in  thii  I  ufe  tiic  word  Mcdi 

in  fdmewhat  a  diflferent  fenfe  from  its  ordinary  fignification,  I  beg  pardon  ;  m 

Being  unavoidable  in  Difcourfes,  differing  from  ^e  ordinary  receivd  Notions^i 

either  to  make  new  Words,  or  to  ufe  old  Words  in  fomcwhat  a  new  Significati-; 

on .-  The  latter  whereof,  in  our  prcfent  Cafe,   is  perhaps  the  more  tolerable  of 

the  two. 

$.  5.  Of  thefe  Modesy  there  aa:e  two  Sorts  tvhich  deferve  diftinft  ConGdctatiori; 
Ftrfty  There  are  fome  which  are  bnly^  Variations,  or  diflerent  Combination^ 
of  the  fame  fimple  Idea,  without  the  mixture  pf  any  pther,  as  a  dozen  or  fcorei 
which  are  nothing  but  the  td:eas  o(  fo  many  diftinft  Units  added  tc^ether  :  And 
th^^l  cz[\ fimple  Modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one  fimple /^^i; 
Secondly,  Thtre  kre  others  compounded  of  fimple  /^e^ai  of  fev[erid  kii^is,  .puif^ 
toj^ether  td  make  one  complex  one ,-  nj.  g.  Beauty,  confifting.  of  a  cenaii)  Cpmpo-^ 
fition  of  Colour  and  Figure,  caufing  Delight  in  the  Beholder  i  Thefi^  which  te-. 
iiig  the  concealed  Change  of  the  pofleffion  of  any  thing,  without  the  Confent- 
6f  the  Proprietor;  contains,  aSis  vifible,  a  Combination  of  fcveral  Ideas  oi  lerft'i 
ial  kinds : .  And  thefe  I  call  mix^d  Modes. 

j^  f.  6*  Secondly,  The  Ideas  oi  Subftances  are  fuch  Combinations,  or  fimple  i<kttsix 
Us  arc  taken  to  reprefcnc  diftinft  particular  thir^  fubfifting  by  themfelves  j  in! 
Which  the  fuppos'd  or  confused  idea  of  SuUlance,  fuch  ai.it  is,  is  always  the: 
firft  and*  chief.  Thus  if  to  Subfbnoe  be  joined  the  fimple  /^^^  of  a  certain; 
dull  whidfl)  Colour,  with  certain  degrees  oi  Weighty  Hardnefs,'  Ductility  and 
Fufibilityi  we  hate  the  Ideaoi  Uad^  and  a  Combinatioa  0^  the  Id9as  ^a^c^ir^ 
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tain  fort  of  Figure,  with  the  Powers  of  Motion,  Thought  and  Reafoning,  Join'd 
to  Subftance,  make  the  ordinary  Idea  of  a  Man.  Now  of  Subftinces  alfo  there  ate 
two  forts  of  Ideas ,  one  of  fingle  Subftances,  as  they  exift  feparately,  asof  ^  Mau 
6xa  Sheep  -,  the  other  offcveral  of  thofeput  together,  as  an^nM^of  Men,  or 
Flock  of  Sheep :  Which  colUEhve  Ideas  offcveral  Stdfiances  thus  put  together,  arc 
as  much  each  of  them  one  fingle  Idea,  asthat  of  a  Man,  or  an  Unit. 

§.  7.  Thirdly,  The  laft  fort  of  complex  Ideas,  is  that  we  call  Relation,  which  ReUtioni 
confifts  in  the  Conlideration  and  comparing  one  Idea  with  another.    Of  thefe  fc* 
veral  kinds  we  (hail  treat  in  their  order* 

j$.  8.  If  we  trace  the  progrefs  of  our  Minds,  and  with  attention  obfervchow  the^Jfinf^ 
it  repeats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its  fimple /A^/ received  from  Senfation  or  ^^/^^^ 
Refledion,  it  will  lead  us  farther  than  at  fii'ft  perhaps  we  fliould  have  imagined. '^^'^'^^^ 
And  I  believe  we  fh  all  find,  if  we  warily  obferve  the  Originals  of  our  Notions, 
that  even  the  moft  abfirufe  Ideas,  how  remote  foever  they  may  feem  from  Senfe^ 
or  from  any  Operation  of  our  o^n  Minds,  are  yet  only  fuch  as  the  Underftand- 
jng  frames  to  it  felf,  by  repeating  and  joining  together  Ideas,  that  it  had  either 
from  Objeds  of  Senfe,  or  trom  its  own  Operations  about  them :  So  that  thofe 
even  large  aiid  abfiroB  Ideas,  are  derived  from  Senfatim  or  RefleSUon,  being  no 
other  than  what  the  Mind,  by  the  ordinary  ufe  of  its  pwn  Faculties,  imploy'd 
ubout  Ideas  received  from  Objeds  of  Senfe,  or  from  the  Operations  it  obferves 
in  it  (elf  about  them,  may  and  does  attain  unto.    This  I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew 
in  the  Ideas  we  have  of  Space^  Time  and  bsfinrtj,  and  fome  few  others,  that 
(eem  the  moft  remote  from  thofe  Originals* 

-~ ' ' ^ 

CHAP,  xm 

Of  simple  MoJeSi  andfrfi  of  the  Simfle  Modes  of  Sf ace. 

$.  ifT^  H  O'  in  the  foregoing  Part  I  have  ofteo  mentioned  fimple  Ideas^  which  SimflcMO^ 

f_  are  truly  the  Materials  of  all  our  Knowledg;  yet  having  treated  of 
them  there,  rather  in  the  way  that  they  come  into  the  Mindj  than  as  diftin- 
guilh'd  from  others  more  compounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps  amils  to  take  a 
view  of  fotee  of  them  again  under  this  Confideration^  and  examine  thofe  dif-« 
ferent  Modifications  of  the  fame  Idea ;  ^hich  the  Mind  either  finds  in  things  ex- 
ifting,  or  is  able  to  make  vvithin  it  felf,  Without  the  help  of  any  extrinfecal  Ob- 
jeS,  or  any  foreign  Snggeftiom 

Thofe  Modifications  of  any  one  fimple  Idea  (which,  as  has  been  faid,  I  adijlmph 
Modes)  are  as  perfedly  different  and  diftind/i^isx  in  the  Mind,  as  thofe  of  the 
greateft  Diftance  or  Contrariety*  For  the  Idea  of  Two  is  as  difUnft  from  that  of 
One,  as  Bluenefs  from  Heat,  or  either  of  them  from  any.  Numbec :  And  yet  it 
is  made  up  only  of  that  fimple  Ideaoi  an  Unit  repeated ;  and  Repetitions  of 
this  kind  join  d  together,  make  thofe  di&ix\Gi  JimpU  Modes,  o(z  Dozen,  a  Grofs^ 
a  MfDion. 

§.  2.  I  {hall  begin  with  thcfimpli  Idea  of  ^ace.  I  have  (bewM  above,  C&^.  4Ai^of  spiced 
that  we  get  the  Idea  of  Space,  both  by  our  Sight  and  Touch ;  which  I  thinly 
is  fo  evident,  that  it  ^ould  be  as  needlefs  to  go  to  prove  that.  Men  perceive^ 
by  their  Sight,  a  Diftance  between  Bodies  of  difierent  Colours,  or  between  the 
Parts  of  the  fame  Body,  as  that  they  fee  Colours  thomfelves  i  nor  is  it  leis  obvi<- 
ous,  that  they  can  do  fo  in  the  dark  by  Feeling  and  Touch. 

$.5.  This  Space  confidct'd  barely  iiy  Length  between  any  two  Beings,  with- •^^  *«<ffi*i 
out  confidering  any  thing  elfe  between  them,    is  called  Diftance;  if  confidcr'd '^^^ 
in  Leneth,  Breadth  and  Thicknefs,  I  think  it  niiiy  becaird  Cafatitj*  The  Term 
Extenuon  is  ufually  apply'd  to  it  in  what  manner  foevetconfider^d 

^.  4.  Each  diflferent  Diftance  it  a  different  Modification  of  Space  ;  and  eacbl^maiffH 
Idea  of  any  differem  Diftance,  or  Spaa,  is  a  fimpU  Mode  of  this  Idea*  Men  for 
the  Ufe,  and  by  the  Cuftom  of  Meafuring,  fettle  in  their  Minds  the  Ideas  of 
terrain  ftated  Lengths,  fuch  as  are  an  Inch,  Fobt,  Tbrd,  Fathom,  Ii£ie,  Diaske* 
terof  the  Earth,  &c.  which  are  fo  many  diftinft  Ideas  made  up  only  of  Space. 
When  any  fuch  ftated  Lengths  or  Mcaiures  of  Space  Ire  made  £uailiar  to  Mens 

Thought^ 
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Thoughts,  they  cao  in  their  Minds  repeat  them  as  often  as  they  will  without 

mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  Idea  of  Body,    or  any  thing  elfe  ,•  and  frame  to 

themfelvesthe/i^4J  of  Long,  Square,   or  Cubick,  Feety  Tardsy  or  Fathoms,  here 

amongft  the  Bodies  of  the  (Jniverfe,  or  elfe  beyond  the  utmofl;   Bounds  of  all 

Bodies  i  and  by  adding  thefe  ftill  one  to  another,  enlarge  their  Idea  of  Space  as 

much  as  they  plejife.     This  Power  of  repeating,  or  doubling  any  Idea  we  have 

/y  of  any  diftancp^  and  adding  it  to  the  former  as  often  as  we  will,  without  being 

/fi^^^C^  ***^  /^-'^cvjeraWe  tocometo  any  flop  or  flinr,  let  us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will,    is 

fi^^t^A  iit^i^l^  t      that  which  gives  us  thcjdea  of  Imnenfity. 

.  ^.  ^^  5.  Ttere  15  another  Modification  of  this  Idea,  which  is  nothing  but  the? 

^^^*    relation  which  the  Parts  of  the  Termination  of  Extenfion,    or  circumfcrib*d 
SpacCj  have  ^wiongft  themfelves.    This  the  Touch  difcovers  in  fen fible  Bodies, 
V^hofe  Extremities  come  within  our  reach  ;  and  the  Eye  takes  both  from  Bodies 
^nd  Colours,  whofe  Boundaries  are  within  its  view  :  Where  obferving  how  the 
Extremities  terminate  either  in  flreight  Lines,  which  meet  at  difcemible  Angles^ 
or  in  crooked  Lines,  wherein  no  Angles  can  be  perceived,   by  confidering  thcfc 
as  they  relate  to  on^  another,  in  all  Parts  of  the  Extremities  of  any  Body  or 
Spaqe,  it  has  that  Id^a  we  call  Figure^  which  affords  to  the  Mind  infinite  vari- 
€ty«    For  befides  the  vafl  number  of  diflfJprent  Figures,  that  do  really  exifl  in  the 
coherent  Maflesof  Matter,  the  Stock  that  the  Mind  has  in  its  power,  by  vary- 
ing the  Idea  of  Space,  and  thereby  making  ilill  new  Compofitions,  by  repeating 
itsownZi^iU,  and  joining  them  as  itpleafes,  is  perfedly  inexhauflible :  Andfo 
it  can  multiply  Figures  tn  infinitum, 
figure*       §'  ^-  Fot  the  Mind  having  a  power  to  repeat  the  Idea  of  any  Length  dircdly 
flretch'd  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  the  fame  Dircdion,  which  is  to  doubte 
the  Length  of  that  flreight  Line,  or  elfe  joiii  it  to  another  with  what  Inclination 
it  thinks  fit,  and  fomake  what  fort  of  Angle  hpleafes;  and  being  ablealfo  to 
fhorten  any  Lipeit  imagines,^  by  taking  fromjt  qne  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  what 
part  it  p{ea(es,  without  bekig  atble  to  tonne's  to  an  end  pf  any  fui;h  Diyjfidps,  it 
can  make  an  Angle  of  any  Bignefs :   So  alfo  the  Lines  that  are  its  Sides,  of 
'  wfiat  Lei^fa  it  pleafei ; .  wbkb^  jQipipg  4gain  to  other  Lines  of  differefic  Lengths 
And  at  di&rcnt  Angles,  tiJl  it  h^s  wliollyiridk^sM  any  Space,  it  is  evident,  that  ic 
<:an  mc^ply  Fipt^es  both  ki  th$ir  3hap9  an4  Capacity i>  infinitum  y  all  which 
are  but  fo  many  difercnJt/«r/^  Modes  pf  Space. 

The  £ame  ttuu  it  can  do  M^i^h  flre^ht  Z^^,  it  cap  do  alfo  with  crooked,  or 

trooked  and  freight  together ;  and  the.  fame  it  can  do  in  Lines,  it  can  alfo  in  Su- 

•fttfidcs :  By  which  wc  may  be  led  ioto  farther  1  houghts  ^f  the  endlefs  Variety 

of  Figures^  that  the  Mind  has  a  Power  to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  jfoi- 

^^^ifci  of  Space. 

Places  ;  ^'  J'  Another  Hea  coming  under  this  Head,  and  belonging  to  this  Tribe,  is 

tAiat  we  call  ipiace,.    As  infimple  Space,  we  coqfider  the  relation  of  Diflance  be* 

tvizieen  an$^  two.  Bodies, /OffPoints;  foin  our  Idea  of  Place^  we  confider  the  rela-^ 

iion  of  Diftarfce  betwixt  any  Thing,  md  any  two  or  more  Points,  which  are 

^son&ler'das  keeping  (bfiiame  diflance  one  with  another,  and  fo  confider'd  as 

at  reft:  for  when  we  find  any  thing  at  the  fame  diflance  now,  which  it  was 

*       «yefl^rdiLyiroiiiai>y  two  or  more  Points,  whjph  hate  not  iince  chang'd  their  dif- 

t4nce  one  with  another^  aikdiWtth  which  we  then  cpnipar^d  it,  we  fay  it  hath  kepc 

diefait^Pio^j  butif  iti  hathfenfibly  alter'd  ixs  diftance  with  either  of  thole 

Foiitts,  ^chjxk  bath  changed  its  place :  Tho*  vulgarly  fpeaking,  in  the  common 

^oc40A  iof  FJace^  W£  do  hoc  .always  exadly  obferve  the  diflance  from  precife 

Points  ,•  but  from  laigec  Portions  of  fcufiblf  Objeds,  tp,  which  weconfider  the 

■  thing  plac'ii^iocbcar  relation;  and  itsdiftioce  from  which  w^  have  fome  reafbn  to 

''obferve.    •   n  ^ /- -•    '     V.L..    ;      -.        :.     .  .       ,  ..,, 

^i  8 .  Thus  •  a .  Conrpany  of  Chef s:*ap(en  ftanding  ot\  the .  fame  Squares  of  the 
Chefs-board,  .Waere  welefethcmj  we  £»y  they,  are  sdl  in:  the  fame  Place^  or  un- 
•  •  '  mojf'A  ;  tba^p?diap(S  the  ChcG-boatd  haj^  te^n  in  the  mean  time  carry'd  out  of 

ftneRo<>minto=  another,  becaiife  we  compared  them  only  to  the  Parts  of  the 
t*iefs-boar^  which  fcec^:  che  fame.diftance  oae»  iwith  ,?90ther-  The  Chefs- 
board,  weaWbr  fay,  is  in  iShe:/a»^  .Place  it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the  fame  part 
6f  the'Caljin,^  tsho*  perhaps  die  Ship,  whioh  it  is  in^  fai}S;^U  the  while:  And  the 
Sbi^'^v^rU*itii»  be  m  tho  fame  Plat^^  fugpoiiDg  ic  kept.  ]the  fame  diflance  with 
'.     :.•••'  the 
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the  Faxes  of  the  ne^hbourxng  Land ;  tbo'  perhaps  the  Eanb  hath  tam^d  round: 
And  (o  both  Chefs-men^  and  Board,  and  Ship,  have  every  one  dwi^d  VUue^^  jr 
refpeft  of  remoter  Bodies,  which  have  kept  the  fame  diftance  one  with  another. 
But  yet  the  diftance  from  certaiti  P»rts  of  the  Board,  being  that  which  detetf- 
jnines  the  Place  of  the  Chefs-men ;  and  the  diftaace  from  the  fixM  Parts  of  the 
Cabin  (wich  whioh'  v^e  made  the  Comparifon)  being  that  which  determined  the 
.Place  of  the  Chefs-board ;  and  the  fix'd  Parts  of  the  Eatth,  that  by  which 
we  determined  the  Place  of  the  Ship  v  thefe  things  may  be  faid  to  be  in  tht  fame 
Ptace  in  thofe  refpe^s :  Tho*  their  diftance  from  fome  other  things^  which  in 
this  Matter  we  did  not  confider^  being  vary'd,  they  have  undoubtedly  cbaiti'd 
Place  inihztxc(pc8ti  and  we  our  felves  Ihall  thiakfo^  when  we.iuve  occaHonto 
compare  them  with  tliofe  other.  ^^.^^-^^ 

f.  9.  But  this  Modification  of  Diftance,  we  calt  Place^  being  ma^e  by  Men, 
for  their  common  Ufc,  that  by  it  they  m^ht  be  ^ble  to  defign  the  particular 
Pofition  of  things,  where  they  had  occafiop  for  fucb  JDedgnatipn  -y  Meft  confidet 
and  determine  of  this -P/^<^,  by  reference  to  thofe  adjacent  things  which  beft 
ferv*d  to  their  prefent  purpofe,  without  confidering  other  things,  which,  tQ  an- 
other purpofe,  would  better  determine  the  Place  pf  the  fame  thir.g.  Thus  in  the 
Chefs-board,  the  Ufe  of  the  Defignation  of  the  Place  of  each  Chefs-man^  being 
determined  only  within  that  chequer'd  piece  of  Wood,  ^twoald  crof5  that  pur- 
pofe, to  nleafutcit  by  any  thing  elfe:  But  wheq  thefe  very  Chefs  men  are  put 
up  in  a  Bag,  if  any  one  ihould  a$k  where  the  black  King  is,  it  would  be  proper 
to  determine  the  Place  by  tlic  Parts  of  the  Room  it  ^gs  in,  and  not  by  the  Cheft- 
board  ;  there  being  another  ufe  of  d^/^ing  the  Place  it  is  now  in,  than  when  ia 
Flay  it  was  on  the  Chefs- board,  and  {o  muftbe  ^^termin'd  byot/ier  Bodies.  Sq, 
if  any  one  fliould  ask,  in  what  place  are  the  VeFf€;Sj  which,  report  the  Scory 
of  ISbfus  and  Eurialusy  'twould  be  very  improper  (O;  4eter9nioe'  this  Place,  by 
Xsiyiog,  they  were  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  Earths  or  if)  B^dleyn  Mbrary:  But  clx: 
right  Dedgnation  of  the  Place  would  be  by  the  ^uxs  of  Virgil's  Works  i  and 
,tt^  proper  Anfwer  would  be.  That  thjcfe  Yfjrfes  were  ^bout  theipiddleofthe 
ninth  Book  of  his  ^neids ;  and  that  they  have  been  always  conflantly  in  the 
f^me  place  everfioce  Virgil  was  printed  :  Which,  i^  true,  tho'  the  Book  irfelf 
hath  o^ov'd  a  thoufand  times  \  the  ufe  of  the  Ideiji  of  Pl^^  hefe;,  being  to  know 
pnly  in  what  part  of  the  Book  that  Story  is^  that  fo  upoq  occa/icm  we  may 
know  where  to  find  ir»  and  have  recourfe  to  it  for  our  ufe. 

^.  10.  That  our  Ideaoi  Place  is  nothing   elfe  but  fuch  a  relative  Pafiticin  of  flaeu 

any  Thing,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think  is  p)ain,  and  will  be  eaHly  ad- 

•mitted)  when  we  oonfider  that  we  can  have  no  Idea  of  the  Place  of  the  Uni- 

..verfe>  tho'  we  can  of  all  the  Parts  of  it ;  becaufe  beyood  th^  we  have  not  the 

Idea  of  any  fix'd,    diftind,  particular  Beings,   in  reference  to  which  we  can 

imagine  it  to  have  any  Relation  of  Diftance  i  but  all  beyond  it  is  one  uniform 

'Space  At  Expanfion, .  wherein  the  Mind  finds  no  Variety,  no  M^ks.   For  to  fay, 

'  that  the  World  is  fomewhere,  means  no  more  than  that  it  does  exift ;  This; 

.  %ho*  a  Pbra(e  borrowed  fkom  Place,  fignifying  only  its  Exjftence^  npt  Location  ; 

and  when  one  can  find  out,  and  frame  in  his  Mind  clearly  and  diftindly  the  Place 

.of  the  Univetfe,  h^.will  be  able  to  teUus>  whether  it  moves  or  ftands  ftitl  in 

•thf  mdifUoguilbib)e  Inane  of  infinite  Space:   tho'  it  be  true>  that  the  Word 

Place  has  fometimes  a  more  confused  Senfe,  and  ftands  for  that  $pace  which  any 

,  body  takes  uf> ;  and  fo  the  Univerfe  \$  in  a  Place.    The  Idea  therefore  oi  Place 

'we  t^ave  by  the  fame  means  that  wegetthe  A^^  ofSpace^  (whereof  this  is  but 

a  pactiQular  limited  Coafideration)  viX.by  ouc  Sight  and  Touch  i  by  either  of 

which  we  receive  into  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Extenfion  or  Diftanqe. 

^.11.  There  are  fome  that  would  perfuade  us,    that  Body  09^  Extenfim  are  ^^terfiona;^ 
the  fame  thing;  who  either  change  the  Signification  of  Words,  which  I  would  f^'**^  ^*^ 
t  Dot  firfpeft  them  of,    they  baviog  fo  feverely  pondemn'd  the  Philofophy  ot  0- 
tfaers,  becaufe  it  hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain  Meanings   or  de- 
.ceit^l  Obfcurity  of  doubtful  or  infifioificant  Terai&    If  therefore  they  mean 
by  Body  and  Extenfm  the  fame  that  other  People  do^  viz»i  by  Body^  fomething       |:^^  v 
that  is  folidaod  ex^ndcdy  whoie  Parts  are  feparable  and  movible  different 
oways;  and  by  Extenfion  only  the  Space  that  lies  between  the  Extremities  of 
.  thofe  folid  cohetenc  Parts»  and  which  is  pofteia'd  by  them  x  They  confound  very 

VioU  I.  K  different . 
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cliffcfent  Ideas  one  with  another.    For  I  appeal  to  evety  Man*s  Own  Thoughts, 

ivhethef  the  Idea  of  Space  be  hot  as  diftinft  from  that  of  Solidity,  as  it  istrom 

C  t^-  Y'  ^'  ^  the  Ideaoi  Scarier-Colour?  'Tis  true,  Solidity  cannot  exift^^ithout  Extenfion, 

^  ;^         neither  can  Scarlet-Colour  exift  without  Extenfion  ;  but  this  hinders  not,  but 

ex  that  they  are  diftind  Ideas.    Many  Ideas  require  others  as  neccffary  to  their  Ex-*- 

iftence  or  Conception,  which  yet  arc  verydiftinft  Ideas.    Motion  can  neither 

/,  .  ,,    ^    :,  ^    ^        be,  nor  be  conceived  without  Space ;  and  yet  Motion  iSnot  Space,  not  Space 

Motion  :  Space  can  cxift  without  it,  and  they  are  very  diftinft  Ideas ;  and  fo^  I 

,  ^r'     -x:  ^  i^^hlnk,  arc  thofe  of  Space  and  Solidity.    Solidity  is  fo  irifeparablc  an  Ideahom 

'^  ''  ^^       '  Body,  that  upon  that  depends  its  filling  of  Space,  itsContad,  Impulfe,  and 

'  Communication  of  Motion  upon  Impulfe.  And  if  it  beaReafon  to  prove,  that 

Spirit  is  diflferent  from  Body,  becaufe  Thinking  includes  not  the  -ii^tf  of  Extctf- 

fion  in  it  i  the  fame  Reafon  will  be  as  valid,  I  fuppofe,  to  proi'c,  that  Space  is 

not  Body,  becaufe  it  includes  not  the  Idea  of  Solidity  in  it ;  Space  and  Solidity  being 

zsdiflin^  Ideasy  as  Th.nking  and  Extenfion,    and  as  wholly  feparable  in  the 

Mind  one  from  another.    Body  then  and  Extenfion,  'tis  evident,  are  two  diftinft 

Idios.    For, 

jj.  12.  Firpy  Extenfion  includes  no  Solidity,  nor  Refiftance  to  the  Motion  of 

*  Body,  as  Body  does. 

/  ^  $•  ^3-  Secondly^  The  Parts  of  pure  Space  arc  infcparable  one  from  the  other  ; 

//J.  J    //  ^'c:  /■  a  jo  the  Continuity  cannot  be  fcparated,  neither  really,  nor  mentally.    For  I  dc- 

y         /  mand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  it  from  another,   with  which  it  {%  con- 

^  ,v       tinu*d.  even  fo  much  as  in  Thought.    To  divide  and  fcparate  aAually,  \Sy  as  I 

'  think,  by  removing  the  Parts  one  from  another,  to  make  two  Superficies,  where 

before  there  was  a  Continuity :  And  to  divide  mentally,  \%  to  make  in  the  Mind 

^        twoSuperfides,  \^here  before  there  was  a  Continuity,  and  confider  them  as  re* 

-^ ''     mov'd  one  from  the  other  ,•  which  can  only  be  done  in  things  confidct'd  by  the 

;  Mind,  as  capable  of  being  feparated ;  and  by  Separation>  of  acquiring  new  di- 

fiina  Superficies,  which  they  then  have  not,  but  are  capable  of:  But  neither  of 

tbefe  waysof  Separation^  whether  real  or^mental,  is,  as  I  think,  compatible  to 

pure  Sface. 

'TIs  cnre,  a  Man  may  confider  fo  much  of  fuch  a  Space,  as  is  anfwerable  or 

commenfurate  to  a  Foot,    Without  confidering  the  reft ;  which  is  indeed  a  pan- 

.  tial  Confideration^  but  not  fo  much  as  mental  Separation,  or  Divifion:  Since  t 

Man  can  no  more  mentally  divide,  without  confidering  two  Superficies  feparate 

one  from  the  other,  than  he  can  adually  divide,  without  making  two  Superficies 

.  ,   disjoined  one  from  the  other :  But  a  partial  Confideration  is  not  Separating.    A 

/  ^     Man  may  confider  Light  in  the  Sun,   without  its  Heat;. or  Mobility  in  Body 

.  ^without  its  Extenfion,  without  thinking  of  their  Separation.  One  is  only  a  par^ 

tial  Confideration,  terminating  in  one  alone  i  and  the  other  is  a  Confideration  of 

both,  its  exifting  feparately. 

i.  14.  'thirdly.  The  Parts  of  pure  Space  are  immovible,  which  follows  from 
their  Infeparability;  Afo^/oif  being  nothing  but  change  of  diftance  between  any  two 
Things:  But  this  cannot  be  between  Parts  that  are  infeparable ,-  which  there* 
fore  muft  needs  be  at  perpetual  reft  one  amongft  another-       ^ 

Thus  the  determin  d  7ir^  of  fimple  ^/ic^  diftinguiihes  it  plainly  and  (uffici* 
ently  from  Body  \  fincc  its  Parts  are  infeparable^  immovible^    and  without  Ret 
fiftance  to  the  Motion  of  Body. 
TbeDepmfim      ^  15.  If  any  one  ask  me,    fi^hat  this  Space,  I  fpeak  of,  is?  I  will  tell  him, 
efEiiteffim,   when  he  tells  mc  what  his  Extenfion  is.     For  to  £ay,  as  is  ufually  done,   that 
explains  it  fiot  Extenfion  is  tohave/torfffr  extra  partes,  is  to  fay  only,  that  Extenfion  is  Extenfion  t 
For  what  am  I  the  better  informed  in  the  Nature  of  Extenfion,    when  I  am' 
told,  that  Extenfion  is  to  have  Parts  that  are  extended,    exterior  to  Parts  that  are 
extended^  i«  c.  Extenfion  confifts  of  extended  Parts ;  as  if  one  asking,    what « 
Fibitwas  ?  I  (hould  anfwer  him,  that  it   was  a  thing  made  up  of  (evcral  Fibres: 
Would  he  thereby  be  enabled  to  undcrftand  what  a  Fibre  was  better  than  ho 
did  before?  Or  rather,  would  he  not  have  reafon  to  think,  that  my  Defign  was 
^Viv^mrfie^  to  make  fport  with  him,  rather  than  ferioufly  to  inftrud  him  ? 
^s  into  2^1      5^.  16^  Thofe  whocontend  that  Sface  and  Body  are  the  fame,   bring  this  DiUm^ 
S^^fS  «w  :  Either  this  Space  is  fomething  or  nothing  j   if  nothing  be  between  two 
'  st^eandBo-  Bodics,  they  muft  ncceffarily  touch  ;  If  it  be  allow'd  to  be  fomething,  they  ask, 

^tiefame.  whether 
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-whether  it  be  Body  or  Spirit?  To  which  I  anfwer,  by  another  Queftion,  Who  told 
them,  that  there  was,  or  could  be  nothing  but  folid  Beings,  which  could  not 
think,  and  thinking  Beings  that  were  not  extended?  Which  is  all  they  mean  by 
the  terms  Body  and  Spirit* 

§.  17.  If  it  be  demanded  (as  ufually  it  is  )  whether  this  Space,  void  of  Body,  ^f^^ 
be  Sutftance  or  Accident ;  I  (hall  readily  anfwer,  I  know  not ;  nor  fhall  be  afliam'd  j[^  JJ"^  ^ 
to  own  my  Ignorance^  till  they  that  ask,  (hew  me  a  clear  diftind  Idea  of  Subftance.  proof  ag^nli 

§.  18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  my  felf  from  thofe  Fallacies  Space  t>ltbo(d 
which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  our  felves,  by  taking  Words  for  Things.  It  ^^^* 
helps  notour  ^norance,  to  feign  a  Knowledg. where  we  have  none,  by  making 
a  noife  with  Sounds,  without  clear  and  diftind  Significations.  Names  made  at 
pleafure  neither  alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  make  us.underftand  them,  but 
as  they  are  figns  of,  and  ftand  for  determined  Ideas.  And  I  defire  thofe  who  lay 
fo  much  ftrefs  on  the  Sound  of  thefe  two  Syllables,  Subflance,  to  confider  whe- 
ther applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infinite  incomprehenfible  G  O  D,  to  finite. 
Spirit,  and  to  Body,  it  be  in  the  fame  fenfe ;  and  whether  it  ftands  for  the  fame 
Idea,  when  each  of  thofe  three  fo  di£Fw^rcnt  Beings  are  call'd  Subftances.  It  fo, 
whether  it  will  not  thence  follow,' That  God,  Spirits,  and  Body,  agreeing  in 
the  fame  common  nature  olSubfiame,  diSctx^t  any  other  wife,  than  in  a  bare 
di£(erent  Modification  of  that  Subftance ;  as  a  Tree  and  a  Peeble  being  in  the  fame 
fenfe  Body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  Nature  of  Body,  diflKsr  only  in  a  bare. 
Modification  of  that  common  Matter  :  which  will  be  a  very  harfh  Doctrine.  If 
they  fay.  That  they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  Spirits,  and  Matter,  in  three  dif- 
ferent Significations;  and  that  it  fUnds  for  one  Idea^  when  G  O  D  is  Ciid  to  be 
^  Subftance \  for  another,  when  the  Soul  is  call'd  Subftance  i  and  for  a  thirds 
when  a  Body  is  call'd  fo :  If  the  name  Subftance  f);ands  for  three  feveral  diftinft 
Ideasy  they  would  do  well  to  make  known  thofe  diftind  Ideas,  or  at  leafl  to 
give  three  diilind  names  to  them,  to  prevent  in  fo  important  a  Notion  the  Con- 
xion and  Errors,  that  will  naturally  follow  from  the  promifcuous  Ufe  of  fo 
doubtful  a  Terms  which  is  fo  far  from  being  fufpeded  to  have  three  didin^, 
that  in  ordinary  ufe  it  has  fcarce  one  clear  diftind  Signification :  And  if  they 
can  thus  make  three  diftind  Ideas  oi  Subftance ^  what  hinders  why  another  niay 
not  make  a^  fourth  ? 

§.  19.  They  who  firft  tan  into  the  Notion  of  Accidents,  as  a  fort  of  real  h^ngs  Satftdncemt 
that  needed  fomething  to  inhere  in,  were  forc'd  to  find  out  the  word  Subftance  Accidents,  (f 
to  fupport  them.    Had  the  poor  Indian  Philofopher  (who  imagined  that  the  p^;/^^; 
Earth  alfo  wanted  fomething  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word  Subftance^     'ef<T^* 
be  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  find  an  Elephant  to  fupport  it,  and 
a   Tortoife  to  fupport  his  Elephant :    the  word  Subftance  would  have  done  ic 
e&&ually*    And  he  that  enquired  might  have  taken  it  for  as  good  an  Anfwer 
from  an  In^an  Philofopher*  That  Subftance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that 
which  fupports  the  Earth;  as  we  take  it  for  a  fufficient  Anfwer,  and  good  Doc- 
trine, from  our  European  Philofophers,  That  Subftance,  without  knowing  what 
it  is,  is  that  which  fupports  Accidents.     So  that  of  Subftance  We  have  no  Idea 
of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confus'd  obfcure  one  of  what  it  does. 

jf.  20.  Whatever  a  learned  Man  nuiy  do  here,  an  intelligent  American^  whtf 
enquired  into  the  nature  of  Things,  would  fcarce  take  it  for  a  fatisfadory  Ac* 
count,  if  defiring  to  learn  our  Architedure,  he  fhould  be  told.  That  a  Pillar 
was  a  thing  fupporced  by  a  Bafis,  and  a  Bafis  fomething  that  fupported  a  Pillar. 
Would  not  he  think  himfelfmock'd,  inftead  of  taught,  with  fuch  an  account 
as  this  ?  And  a  flrainger  to  them  would  be  very  liberally  inflruded  in  the  na- 
ture of  Books,  and  the  things  they  contained,  if  he  fhould  be  told,  that  all 
learned  Books  confifted  of  Paper  and  Letter,  and  that  Letters  were  things  inhe- 
ring in  Paper,  and  Paper  a  thing  that  held  forth  Letters:  A  notable  way  of  ha« 
ving  clear  Ideas  of  Letters  and  Paper  /  But  where  the  Latin  words  btharentia  an4 
and  Subftantia  put  into  the  plain  Englijb  ones  that  anfwer  them,  and  were  call'd 
Sticking  on  and  Under-propping,  they  would  better  difcover  to  us  the  very  great 
Oearnels  there  is  in  the  Doi^rine  of  Subftance  and  Accidents^  and  (hew  of  what 
ufe  they  are  in  deciding  ofQueftionsin  Philofophy.  v 

§.  2ii  But  to  return  to  our  Idea  of  Space.    If  Body  be  not  fuppo^'d  infinite,  "^  ^f^. 
which  I  think  no  one  wiUaffirm,  I  would  ask.  Whether  if  G  O  D  plac'd  a  Man  ^^Bmit 
Vol.  L  K  2  iiofBo^. 
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at  the  extremity  of  corporeal  Beings,   he  could  not  ftrecch  his  Hand  beyond 
his  Body  ?  If  he  could,    then  he  would  put  his  Arm  where  there  was  be- 
fore Space  wiihovx  Bod)  ;    and  if  there  he  fprcad   his  Fingers,  there  would  ftfll 
be  Space  between  them  without  Body.     If  he  could  not  ftretch  out  his  Hand,  it 
muft  be  becaufe  of  fome  external  hindrance  j   (for  wc  fuppofe  him  ah've,  with 
fuch  apowcr  of  moving  the  Parts  of  his  Body  that  he  hath  now,  which  is  not 
in  it  felf  impoi&bie,  if  GODfopleas'd  to  have  it ;  or  at  leaft  it  is  not  impoffi^ 
ble  for  God  fo  to  move  him:)  And  then  I  ask,   Whether  that  which  binders 
his  Hand  from  moving  outwards,  be  Subftance   or  Accident,    fomething  or 
Nothing  ?  And  when  they  have  refolv'd  that,  they  will  be  able  to  rcfolvc  them- 
felves  what  that  iSy  which  is  or  may  be  between  two  Bodies  at  a  diftancc,  that 
isr'not  Body,  and  has  no  Solidity.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Argument  is  at  leaft  zt 
good.    That  where  nothing  hinders  (as  beyond  the  utmoA  Bounds  ofall  Bodies) 
a  ^^j' put  into  motion  may  move  on;  as  where  there  is  nothing  between,  there 
two  Bodies  muft  neceffarily  touch :  For  pure  ^j^^e  between,  is  fufficient  to  take 
away  the  neceffity  of  mutual  Contaft  ;  but  bare  Space  in  the  way,  is  not  fuffi- 
cient to  ftop  Motion.     The  truth  is,   thefe  Men  muft  either  own  that  they 
think  Body  infinite,  tho'  they  are  loth  to  fpeak  it  out,  orelfe  affirm  th^it  Space 
is  not  Body.    For  I  would  fain  meet  with  that    thinking  Man,   that  can  in  his 
Thoughts  fetany  bounds  to  Space,  more  than  he  can  to  Duration  ;  or  by  think-^ 
ing  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  either  :   And  therefore,  if  his  Idea  of  Eter* 
nity  be  infinite,  fo  is  his  Idea  of  Immenfity  ;  they  are  both  finite  or  infinite 
alike. 
TiePfiwerof     $.  22.  Farther,  thofe  whoaflert  the  Impoffibility  of  ^/'ocf  exift ing  without 
Annibilation    Matter^  muft  not  only  make  Body  infinite,  but  muft  alfo  deny  a  power  in  God 
proves  a  Va-  to  annihilate  any  part  of  Matter.    No  one,  I  fuppofe,  will  deny  that  God  cah 
^^"*""'  put  an  end  to  all  Motion  that  is  in  Matter,   and  nx  all  the  Bodies  of  the  Ufti- 

verfe  in  a  pttk6t  Quiet  and  Reft,   and  continue  them  fo  as  long  as  he  pleafes: 
Whoever  then  will  allow,  that  God  can,  during  fuch  a  general  Reft,  annihilate 
either  this  Book,  or  the  Body  of  him  that  reads  it*  muft  necefiarily  admit  the 
Poffibility  oiz  Vacuum  :  For  it  is  evident  that  the  Space  that  was  fiird  by  tha 
Farts  of  the  annihilated  Body,  will  ftill  remain,  and  be  a  Space  without  Body; 
For  the  circumambient  Bodies  being  in  perfedt  Reft,  are  a  Wall  of  Adamanty 
and  in  that  ftate  make  it  a  perfeiSt  Impoffibility  for  any  other  Body  to  get  into 
that  Space.    And  indeed  the  neceffary  Motion  of  one  Particle  of  matter  into 
the  place  from  whence  another  Particle  of  Matter  h  removed,  is  but  a  confe- 
quence  from  the  Suppofition  of  Plenitude  >   which  will  therefore  need  fomc 
better  Proof  than  a  fuppos'd  Matter  of  Fad,  which  Experiment  can  never  makei 
out  tour  own  clear  and  diftind  Ideas  plainly  fatisfying  us^  that  there  is  no  neceffary 
Connexion  between  Space  zr\A  Solidity^  fince  we  can  conceive  the  one  without  the 
other.  Andthofe  whodifputefororagainft  z  Vacuum,  do  thereby  confcfs  they 
have  diftind  Ideas  of  Vacuum  and  Pknum,  i.e.  that  they  have  an  Idea  of  -Exten- 
(ion  void  of  Solidity,  tho'  they  deny  its  Exiftence ;  or  elfe  they  difpute  about 
nothing  at  all.    For  they  who  fo  much  alter  the  Signification  of  words,   as  to 
call  Extenfion  Body,  and  confequently  make  the  whole  Effencc  of  Body  to  be  no- 
thing but  pure  Extenfion  without  Solidity,    nSuft  talk  abfurdly  whenever  they 
fpeak  of  Vacuum,  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  Extenfion  to  be  without  Extenfion. 
For  Vacuum,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  its  Exiftence,   fignifies  Space  without 
Body,  whofe  very  Exiftence  no  one  can  deny  to  be  poffible,  who  will  not  make 
Matter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a  power  to  annihilate  any  Particle  of  it. 
Mott   vr  $•  ^3*  ^^^  "^^  ^^  g^  ^^  f^^  ^^  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  Body  in  the 

•  Vacuum!^'  Univcrfe,  nor  appeal  to  God's  Omnipotency,  to  find  2l  Vacuum,  th^  Motion  of 
Bodies  that  are  in  our  view  and  neighbourhood  feem  to  me  plainly  to  evince  it. 
For  I  defire  any  one  fo  to  divide  a  folid  Body,'  of  any  Jimenfion  he  pleafes,  as 
to  make  it  poffible  for  the  folid  Parts  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way 
within  the  bounds  of  that  Superficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void  Space,  as 
big  as  the  leaft  part  into  which  he  has  divided  the  faid  folid  Body.  And  if 
where  the  leaft  Particle  of  the  Body  divided  is  as  big  as  a  Muftard-Secd,  a  void 
Space  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  Muftard-Seed  be  requifite  to  make  room  for  the 
free  Motion  of  the  parts  of  the  divided  Body  within  the  Bounds  of  its  Super- 
ficies»  where  the  Particles  of  Matter  are  100,000,000  lefs  than  a  Muftard*Seed, 

there 
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there  muft  alfo  be  a  Space  void  of  folid  Matter,  as  big  as  100,000,000  part  of  a 
Muftard-Seed  ;  for  if  it  hoM  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  the  other,  and  fo  on  in  infi- 
nitum. And  let  this  void  Space  be  as  little  as  it  will,  it  deilroys  the  Hypotbeiis 
oi  Plenitude.  For  if  there  can  be  a  Space  void  of  Body,  equal  to  the  fmallen: 
feparate  Particle  ot  Matter  now  exifting  in  nature,  'tis  ftill  Space  without  Body; 
and  makes  as  great  a  diflerence  between  Space  and  Body^as  if  it  were  Miyx  ^d/yficc, 
a  Diftance  as  wide  as  any  in  nature.  And  therefore,  if  we  fuppofe  not  the  void 
Space  neceffary  to  Motion,  equal  to  the  Icaft  parcel  of  the  divided  folid  Matter, 
but  to  T7  or  T^^^of  it;  the  fame  Confequence  will  always  follow,  of  Space 
without  Matter. 

^.  24.  But  the  queftion  being  here.  Whether  the  Idea  cf  Space  or  Extenjim  be   r&  Ideas  </ 
the  fame  with  the  Idea  of  Body^  it  is  not  neceffary  to  prove  the  real  Exiftcnce  of  spaced  Boii^ 
a  Vacuum^  but  the  Idea  of  it ;  which  "'tis  plain  Men  have,  when  they  enquire  and  ^^'»^- 
difpute,  whether  there  be  a  Vacuum  ott\o.     For  if  they  had  not  th^Ideaoi 
Space  without  Body,  they  could  not  make  a  queftion  about  its  Exiffencc :  And 
it  their  /if ^  of  Body  did  not  include  in  it  fomething  more  than  the  bare  Iha  of 
Space,  they  could  have   no  doubt   about   the  Plenitude  of  the  World ;  and 
'twould  be  as  abfurd  to  demand,  whether  there  were  Space  without  Body,  as 
whether  there  were  Space  without  Space,  or  Body  without  Body,  fince  thefe 
were  but  different  Names  of  the  (ame  Idea. 

p.  25.  /'TJs  true,  the  Idea  o( Extenfion  joins  it  felf  fo  infeparably  wuh  all  yv'^J^xterfion  be 
iiblc  and  moft  tangible  Qualities,  that  it  fuflers  us  to  fee  no  one,  or  feel  very  few  ^  ^^""^ 
ex  emai  Objeas,  without  taking  in  Impreffions  of  Extaifion  too.    This  Readi-  BoJ^Zitsit 
:nef$  o\  Extenlion  to  make  it  felf  be  taken  notice  of  fo  conflantly  with  other  not  the  fame. 
'Jdeasy  has  been  the  occafioo,  I  gucfs,  that  fome  have  made  the  whole  Effence  of 
'""Body  coconlift  in  Extenfion;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  iince  fome 
have  had  their  Minds,  by  their  Eyes  and  Touch,  (the  bulieft  of  all  our  Senfes) 
fo  fiil'd  with  the  Idea  of  Exteniion,  and  as  it  were  wholly  poflefs'd  with  it,  that 
they  allowed  no  Exiftence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  Extenfion.    I  (hall  not  now 
argue  with  thofe  Men,  who  take  the  meafure  and  poffibilky  c£  all  Being,  only 
from  their  narrow  and  grofs  Imaginations  t   But  having  here  to  do  only  with 
thofe  who  conclude  the  Effence  of  Body  to  be  Extenfion^  becaiife  they  fay  they 
cannot  imagine  any  fenfible  Quality  of  any  Body  without  Extenfion ;  I  (hall  de- 
(ire  them  to  confider.  That  had  they  refleded  on  their  Ideas  of  Tafles  atxl 
Smells,  as  much  as  on  thofe  of  Sight  and  Touch  ;  nay^  had  they  examtn'd  their 
Ideas  of  Hunger  and  Thirfl,  and  feveral  other  Pains,  they  would  have  founds 
that  they  included  in  them  no  Idea  of  Extenfion  at  all ;  which  is  but  an  A£fe&ion 
of  Body,  as  well  as  the  reft,  difcoverable  by  our  Senfes,  which  are  £carce  acute 
enough  to  look  into  the  pure  Effences  of  things* 

^.  26.  If  thofe  Ideas,  which  are  conftancly  join'd  to  all  others,  muft  therefotte 
be  concluded  to  be  the  Effence  of  thofe  things,  which  have  conftantly  thofe 
/^^x  join'd  to  them,  and  are  infeparable  from  them;  then  Unity  is  without 
doubt  the  Effence  of  every  thing.  For  there  is  not  any  Objed  of  Senfation  or 
Reflexion,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  Idea  of  one :  But  the  Weakncfs  of 
this  kind  of  Argument  we  have  already  (hewn  fufficiently. 

§,27.  To  conclude.  Whatever  Men  fhall  think  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  a  Ideas <|f  5^ 
Vacuum,  this  is  plain  to  me,  That  we  have  as  clear  an  Idea  of  Space  diftinSi  ^J^-^^ 
from  Solidity,  as  we  have  of  Solidity  diftin6k  from  Motion,  or  Motion  from  '•' 
Space.  We  have  not  any  two  more  diftinft  Ideas,  and  we  can  as  eafily  conceive 
Space  without  Solidity,  as  we  can  conceive  Body  or  Space  without  Motion ; 
tho'  it  be  ever  fo  certain,  that  neither  Body  nor  Motion  can  exift  without  Space. 
But  whether  any  one  will  take  Space  to  be  only  a  Relation  refulting  from  the 
Exiftence  of  other  Beings  at  a  diftance,  or  whether  they  will  think  the  words  of 
the  moft  knowing  King  Solomon^  T'he  Heaven,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  cannot 
ameain  thee  -,  or  thofe  more  emphatical  ones  of  the  infpir'd  Philofopher  St.  Pout, 
In  him  vie  live,  move,  and  have  our  Being ;  are  to  be  underftood  in  a  literal  fenfe, 
I  leave  every  one  to  confider :  only  our  Idea  of  Space  is,  I  think,  fuch  as  I  have 
mentioned,  and  diftind  from  thatof  jBo^^.  For  whether  we  confider  in  Matter 
it  felf  the  diftance  of  its  coherent  folid  Parts,  and  call  it,  in  refped  of  thofe 
folid  ?ZTts,  Extenfion ;  or  whether,  confidcring  it  as  lying  between  the  Extre- 
mities of  any  Body  in  its  feveral  Dimenfions^  we  call  it  Length,  Breadth,  and 
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*rbicknefs;  or  clfc  confidcring  it  as  lying  between  any  two  Bodies,  or  pofitive 
Beings,  without  any  confideration  whether  there  be  any  Matter  or  no  between, 
we  call  it  Diftauce :  However  named  or  conlidered,  it  is  always  the  fame  uniform 
fimple  Ideaoi^acBy  taken  from  Obje&s  about  which  our  Senfes  have  been  conver- 
fant;  whereof  having  fettled  /d^^j  in  our  Minds^  we  can  revive,  repeat,  and  add 
them  one  to  another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  confider  the  Space  or  DiiUnce 
fo  imagined,  cither  as  filf  d  with  folid  Parts,  fo  that  another  Body  cannot'^come 
there,  without  displacing  and  thrufting  out  the  Body  that  was  there  before  \  or 
elfe  as  void  of  Solidity,  fo  that  a  Body  of  equal  dimcnfions  to  that  empty  or 
pure  Space  may  be  placed  in  it  without  the  removing  or  expulfion  of  any  thing 
that  was  there.  But  to  avoid  Confufion  in  DKcourfes  concerning  this  matter, 
it  were  poflBbly  to  be  wiflied  that  the  name  Extenfion  were  apply 'd  only  to  Mat- 
ter, or  the  Diftanceof  the  Extremities  of  particular  Bodies  ;  and  the  term  fix* 
fanfim  to  Space  in  general,  with  or  without  folid  Matter  poffcffing  itf,  fo  as  to 
lay  Sfuce  is  exfandedy  and  Body  extended.  But  in  this,  every  one  has  his  liberty  ; 
I  propofcitonly  for  the  more  clear  and  diftinft  way  of  fpeaking. 
Mendifferlth  ^,  28.  The  knowing  prcc  fcly  what  our  Words  ftand  for,  would,  I  imagine,  in 
th  in  char  ^.^j^  ^j  ^^i\  ^s  a  great  many  other  cafes,  quickly  end  the  difpute.  For  I  am  apt 
Jimp  e  Ideas.  ^^  ^j^Ij^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^n  l-^gy  qq^^  ^q  examine  them,  find  their  6mple  Ideas 
all  generally  to  a^ree,  tho^  in  difcourfe  with  one  another,  they  perhaps  confound 
one  another  with  diflferent  names^  I  imagine  that  Men  who  abftraft  their 
Thoughts,  and  do  well  examine  the -W^^  of  their  own  Minds,  cannot  much  difer 
in  thinking ;  however,  they  may  perplex  thcmfclves  with  words,  according  to 
the  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  feveral  Schools  or  Seds  they  have  been  bred  up  in  : 
tho'  amongft  unthinking  Men,  who  examine  not  fcrupulouflyand  care&lly  their 
own  Ideasy  and  ftrip  them  not  from  the  marks  Men  ufe  for  them,  but  confound 
them  with  Words,  there  muft  be  endlefs  Difpute,  Wrangling,  and  Jargon ; 
cfpeciilly  if  they  be  learned  bookifli  Men,  devoted  to  fome  Seft,  and  accuflom'd 
to  the  Language  of  it,  and  have  Icarn'd  to  talk  after  others.  But  if  it  fhould 
happen,  that  any  two  thinking  Men,  fhould  really  have  different /(i^^x,  I  do  not 
fee  how  they  could  difcourfe  or  argue  one  with  another.  Here  I  muft  not  be 
miftaken,  to  think  that  every  floating  Imagination  in  Mens  brains,  is  prefently 
of  that  fort  oi  Ideas  Ifpeak  of.  *Ti$  not  eafy  for  the  Mind  to  put  off  thofe 
confos'd'  Notions  and  Prejudices  it  has  imbib'd  from  Cuftom,  Inadvertency,  and 
common  Converfation :  It  requires  Pains  andAffiduity  to  examine  its /i^/ix,  till 
it  refolves  them  into  thofe  clear  and  diftind  fimple  ones  out  of  which  they  are 
compounded ;  and  to  fee  which,  amongft  its  fimple  ones,  have  or  have  not  a 
neceffary  Connexion  and  dependance  one  upon  another.  Till  a  Man  doth  this 
in  the  primary  and  original  Notions  of  things,  he  builds  upon  floating  and  uncer- 
tain Principles,  and  will  often  find  himfelf  at  a  lois* 


CHAP.  XIV. 
Of  Duration^  and  its  Simple  abodes. 

h  id'   i     ^*  ^'HT  H  E  R  E  is  another  fort  of  Diftancc  or  Length,  the  Idea  whereof  we 

fieet^Ex'  JL    get  not  from  the  permanent  Parts  of  Space,   but  from  the  fleeting 

tenfi^         and  perpetually  periling  Parts  of  Succeifion*  This  we  call  Duration^  the  fimple 

Modes  whereof  are  any  different  Lengths  of  it,  whereof  we  have  diftind  IJeas^ 

as  HourSf  Days,  Tears^  &c.  Time  and  Eternity. 

itslitzfrom      $*  ^'  "^^^  Anfwer  of  a  Great  Man,  to  one  who  ask'd  what  Time  was,  Ajimi 

Refk^m  m  rog/os  intelligo,    (which  amounts  to  this ;   the  more  I  fet  my  felf  to  think  of  it, 

^heTr^ntf    the  lefs  I  underftand  it)  might  perhaps  perfuadc  one,  ThatT/w^,  which  reveals 

eur\^e^%.      all  Other  things,  is  it  felf  not  to  be  difcovered.    Duration^  Timey  and  Eternity, 

are  hot  without  Reafon  thought  to  have  fomething  very  abfirufe  in  their  nature. 

But  however  remote  thefe  may  feem  from  our  Comprehenfion^  yet  if  we  trace 

them  right  to  their  Originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  thofe  Sources  of  all  ouc 

Knowledg,  viz^  Senfation  and  Refle£Hony   will  be  able  to  furnifh  us  with  thefe 

Ideas^  as  dear  and  difticft  as  many  other  which  are  thought  much  le(sobfcure; 

and 
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and  we  (ball  find,  that  the  Idea  of  Eternity  it  felf  is  derived  from  theiamc  com-^ 
mon  Original  with  the  reft  of  our  Ideas. 

$.3.  To  undcrftand  Time  and  Eternity  aright,  we  ought  with  Attention  to 
confider  what  Idea  it  is  we  have  of  Duratiim,  and  how  we  came  by  it.  'Tis  evi- 
dent to  any  one,  who  will  but  obferve  what  pafles  in  his  own  Mind,  that  there 
issiTrzinoddtaSy  which  conftantly  fucceed  one  another  in  his  Underftanding, 
as  long  as  be  is  awake.  Refteihon  on  thefe  Appearances  of  feveral  Ideas^  one  after 
another,  in  our  Minds,  is  that  which  furnifhes  us  with  the  Idea  oi  Succeffion: 
and  the  Diftance  between  any  Parts  of  that  Succeffion,  or  between  the  Appea- 
rance of  any  two  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  is  that  we  call  Daration.  For  whilft  we 
are  thinking,  or  whilft  we  receive  fucceffively  feveral  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  we. 
know  that  we  do  exift  ;  and  fo  we  call  the  ExifteiKe,  or  the  Continuation  of 
the  Exigence  of  our  ielves,  or  any  thing  elfe  commenilirate  to  the  Succeffion  of 
any  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  the  Duratiim  of  our  felves,  or  any  fuch  other  Thing 
co-exift  ing  with  our  Thinking. 

$.  4.  That  we  have  our  Notion  of  SstcceffioH  and  Duration  from  this  Original^ 
vn,.  from  Reflexion  on  the  Train  of  Ideas  which  we  find  to  appear  one  after 
another  in  our  own  Minds,  feems  plain  tome^  in  that  we  have  no  Perception 
of  Duration,  but  by  confidering  the  Train  of  Z^^  that  take  their  Turns  in  our 
Underftandings.  When  that  Succeffion  of  Ideas  cczfcs,  our  Perception  of  Du- 
ration ccafcs  with  it;  which  every  one  deariy  experiments  in  himfelf,  whiift  he 
flceps  foundly,  whether  an  Hour  or  a  Day,  a  Month  or  a  Year ;  of  which  Du- 
ration of  things,  whilft  he  (leeps  or  thinks  not,  he  has  no  Perception  at  all,  buc 
it  is  quite  loft  to  him ;  and  the  Moment  wherein  he  leaves  off  to  think,  till  the, 
Moment  he  begins  to  think  again,  feems  to  him  to  have  no  Diftance.  And  fo  I 
doubt  not  it  would  be  to  a  waking  Man,  if  it  were  poffible  for  him  to  keep  only 
one  Idea  in  bis  Mind,  without  Variation  and  the  Succeffion  of  ochers :  And  we 
fee,  that  one  who  fixes  his  Thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  fo  as  to  tako 
but  little  notice  of  the  Succeffion  oi  Ideas  that  pafs  in  his  Mind,  whilft  he  is. 
taken  up  With  that  eameft  Contemplation,  lets  flip  out  of  his  aceount  a  good 
Part  of  that  Duration,  and  thinks  that  Time  (horter  than  it  is.  But  if  Sleep 
cortio^only  unites  the  diftant  Parts  of  Duration,  it  is  beoaufe  during  that  Timd 
we  have  no  Succeffion  oi  Ideas  in  our  Minds.  For  if  a  Man,  during  his  Sleep, 
dreams,  and  Variety  of  Ideas  make  tfaemfelves  perceptible  in  his  Mind  one  after 
another ;  he  hath  then,  during  fuch  a  dreaming,  a  Senfe  of  Duration^  and  of  thel 
Length  of  it  ;  by  which  it  is  to  me  very  clear,  that  Men  derive  their  Ideas  of 
Duration  from  their  RefleHion  on  the  Train  of  the  Ideas  they  obferve  to  fucceed 
one  another  in  their  own  Underftandings ;  without  which  Obfervation  they  can 
have  no  Notion  of  Duration^  whatever  may  happen  in  the  World. 

(.  5.  Indeed  a  Man  having,  firom  rcfleding  on  the  Succeffion  and  Number  of  ^  I^  ^ 
his  own  Thoughts,  got  the  Notion  or  Idea  of  Duration^  he  can  apply  that  No-  ^^^** 
tion  to  Things  which  exift  while  he  does  not  think  ;  as  he  that  has  got  the  Idea  nimswMlff 
of  Extenfion  from  Bodies  by  his  Sight  or  Touch,  can  ^ply  it  to  Diftances,  wjkep^ 
where  no  Body  is  feen  or  felt*    And  therefore  tho'  a  Man  has  no  Perception  of 
the  Length  of  Duration,  which  pafsM   whilft  he  flept  or  thought  not  ;  yec 
having  obferv'd  the  Revdution  of  JDays  and  Nights,  and  found  the  Length   of 
their  Duration  to  be  in  Appearance  regular  and  conftant,  he  can,  upon  the  Sup- 
pofition  that  that  Revolution  has  proceeded  after  the  fame  Manner,  whilft  he 
was  afleep  or  thought  not,  as  it  ufed  to  do  at  other  Times  ;  he  can,  I  fay,  ima^ 
gine  and  niake  Allowance  for  the  Length  of  Duration^  whilft  he   flept.    But  if 
Adam  and  Eve  (when  they  were  alone  in  the  World)  inftead  of  their  ordinary 
Night's  Sleep,  had  pais*d  the  whole  twenty  four  Hours  in  one  continued  Sleep, 
'  the  Duration  of  that  twenty  four  Hours  had  been  irrecoverably  lofl  to  them,  and 
beefn  for  ever  left  out  of  their  Account  of  Time. 

^.  6.  Thus  fy  refleBing  on  the  afpearit^  of  various  Idczs  one  after  another  in  our  Tie  lien  $f 
VnderftandingSy  we  get  the  Notion  of  Succernni  which  ii  any  one  fhould  think  wc  ^    "^ 
did  rather  get  from  our  Obfervation  of  Motion  by  our  Senfes,  be  will  perhaps -'^^ 
be  of  my  Mifxl,  when  he  confiders  that  even  Motion  produces  in  his  Mind  an 
Idea  of  Succeffion,  nootherwife  than  as  it  produces  there  a  continued  Train  of 
diftinguifhible  Ideas.    For  a  Man,  looking  upon  a  Body  really  moving,  perceives 
yet  no  Motion  at  aU|  imlcis  that  Motion  produces  a  confUnt  Train  of  fucceffive 

Ideas: 
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Ideas:  V. g.  a  Mn  bccalm'd  at  Soa^  out  of  figbt  of  Land,  in  i  fair  day,  may 
look  on  the  Sun,  or  Sea,  or  Sbip>  a  whole  Hour  together,  and  perceive  no  Mo- 
tion at  aU  in  eichet;  tho'  it  be  certain,  that  tvfro,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  have 
mov'd  during  that  time  a  great  way.  Bat  as  foon  as  he  perceives  either  oi 
them  to  have  changed  Diitance  with  fome  other  Body^  as  foon  as  this  Motion 
produces  any  new  Idia  in  him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has  been  Motion* 
But  wherever  a  Man  h  with  all  things  at  reft  about  him»  without  perceiving 
any  Motion  at  aU ,  if  during  this  Hour  of  Quiet  he  has  been  thinking,  he  will 
perceive  the  various  Ideas  of  his  own  Thoughts  in  his  own  Mind,  appearing 
one  after  another,  and  thereby  obfetve  and  find  Succeflion  where  hie  could  ob« 
ferve  no  Motion. 

^.7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  Reafoa»  why  Mofi^s  very  y&w,  tho'  they  are 
conftant,  are  imfmeiifi  by  us  1  becaufe  in  their  remove  from  one  fenfible  part 
towards  another,  their  change  of  Diftancc  x%  fo  flow,  that  it  caufts  no  new 
Ideas  in  us,  but  a  good  while  one  after  another :  and  fo  not  cau£ng  a  conftanc 
Train  of  new  Ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately  in  our  Minds,  we  have 
no  Perception  of  Motion  \  which  confifting  in  a  conftant  Succeilion,  we  cannot 
perceive  that  Succelfion  without  a  conftapt  Succeffion  of  varying  Ideas  ariftng 
from  it. 

%.  8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  lb  fwift  as  not  to  z&6t  the  Senfes 

diftinftly  with  feveral  diftinguHhibb  Diftances  of  their  Motion,  ami  h  caufe 

liot  any  Train  of  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  are  not  alfo  ferceivd  to  move :   For  any 

thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a  Circle,  in  le£s  time  than  our  Ideas  are  wont 

to  fucceed  one  another  in  our  Minds,  is  not  perceiv'd  to  move  ;  but  feems  to 

be  a  petfcd  entire  Circle  of  that  Matter  or  Colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  Circle  in 

Motion. 

The  Thun  (f      $.  p.  Hence  I  kave  it  to  others  to  judg,   whether  it  be  not  probable  that  our 

Ideasi«r4    Jj^asdo^  whilftwt  afc  awake>  fiKceed  one  another  incur  Minds  at  certain 

^f^teT^  Diftances,  not  much  unlike  the  Images  in  the  infide  of  a  Lanthorn,  tum'd  round 

^  Kiof^js^  ^^  ^^  jj^^  ^^  ^  Candle.    This  Appearance  of  theirs  in  Train,  tho'  perhaps  it 

may  be  fometimes  fafter,  and  fometimes  flower»  yet,  I  guefs,  varies  not  very 

much  in  a  waking  Man.    There  feem  to  be  certaiM  Bowds  to  the  Quicknefs  and 

Shwnefs  (fthe^Heejfim  t/thoTe  Ideas  one  to  another  in  our  Minds,  beyond  which 

they  can  neither  delay  nor  haften. 

p.  10.  The  reafon  I  have  for  this  odd  Conjedure,  is,  from  obferving  that  in 
the  Impreifions  ma<te  upon  any  of  our  Senfes,  we  can  but  to  a  certain  degree 
perceive  any  Succeffion  j  which  if  exceeding  quick,  the  Senfe  of  SuccdSon  is 
loft,  even  in  Cafes  where  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real  SuccefiEon.  Let  a 
Cannon^Bqllet  pa(s  thto'  a  Room,  and  in  its  way  take  with  it  any  Limb,  or 
^tihy  Parts  of  a  Man  ^  'tis  as  clear  as  any  Demonftration  can  be,  that  it  muft 
ilrike  fucceffively  the  two  fides  of  the  Room  :  'Tis  alfo  evident,  that  it  muft 
touch  one  part  of  the  Eefli  firft;  and  another  after,  and  fo  in  Succefiion  :  And 
yet  I  believe  no  body,  who  ever  felt  the  Pain  of  fuch  a  Shot,  or  heard  the  Blow 
againft  the  two  diftant  Walls,  could  perceive  any  Succeffion  either  in  the 
Pain  or  Sound  of  fo  fwift  a  Stroke*  Such  a  part  of  Duration  as  this,  wherein 
we  perceive  no  fucceffion,  is  that  which  we  may  call  an  tnftanty  and  is  that  which 
takes  up  the  time  of  enly  ime  Idea  in  our  Minds,  without  the  Succeffion  of  another, 
wherein  therefore  we  perceive  no  Succeffion  at  all. 

5^.  II.  This  alfo  happens,  v^here  the  Motion  is  fo  flow^  as  not  to  fupply  a  conr 
ftant  Train  of  frt(h  Ideas  to  the  Senfes,  as  £dl  as  the  Mind  is  capable  of  rece:- 
ving  new  ones  into  it ;  and  fo  other  Ideas  of  our  own  Thoughts,  having  room  to 
come  into  our  Minds,  between  tbofe  otfer'd  to  our  fenfes  by  the  moving  Body^ 
there  the  Stnfe  ef  Motion  is  hft;  and  the  Body,  tho*  it  really  moves,  yet  not- 
changing  perceivable  Diftance  with  fome  other  Bodies,  as  faft  as  the  Ideas  o£ 
out  own  Minds  do  naturally  follow  one  another  in  Train,  the  thing  feems  to 
ftand  ftiil,  as  is  evident  in  the  Hands  of  Qocks  and  Shadows  of  Sun^diais,  and 
6ther  conftant  but  flow  Motions  ,•  wbcre,  tho*  after  certain  Intervals,  we  perceive 
by  the  Change  of  Diftance  that  it  bath  mov'd,  yet  the  Motion  it  felf  we  perceive 
^^^  fiot. 

Me^^f  if.  12.  So  that  to  mc  it  foems,  that  the  emjhmt  and  regufar  Succeffien  of  Ideas 
ib^SxcefJ'  iti  a  waking  Man,  »,  as  it  ivwe,  the  Merfnre  and  Standard  efaUmher  Sncc^ims^ 
fi(mu  whereof 
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whereof  if  any  one  cither  exceeds  the  pace  of  our  Ideas,  as  where  two  Sounds 
or  Paios)  &c.  take  up  in  their  Succcffion  the  Duration  of  but  one  Idea,  or  elfe 
where  any  Motion  or  Succei&on  is  fo  {\ow,  as  that  it  keeps  not  pace  with  the 
Ueas  in  our  Minds,  or  the  Quickncfs^in  which  they  take  their  turns ;  as  when 
any  one  or  more /iM/,  in  their  ordinary  Courfe,  come  into  our  Mind,  between 
thofc  which  are  oflfer'd  to  the  Sight  by  the  diflferent  perceprible  Diflances  of  a 
Body  in  Motion,  or  between  Sounds  or  Smells  following  one  another,  there  al- 
fo  the  Senfe  oi  a  conftant  continued  SucceiEon  is  loft,  and  we  perceive  it  not 
but  with  certain  Gaps  of  Reft  between. 

§.  13.  If  it  be  fo  that  the  Ideas  of  our  Minds,  whilft  we  have  any  there,  do  TbeMlndcan- 
conftantly  change  and  (hift  in  a  continual  SucceflGon,  it  would  be  impoiCble,  ^[^^^^JJ* 
may  any  one  Cay,  for  a  Man  to  think  long  of  any  one  thing.    By  which,  if  it  tleUcn.'  ' 
be  meant,   that  a  Man  may  have  one  feljjame  Jingle  Idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his 
Mind,  without  a»f  Variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter  of  Fa<^,  it  is  not  pojftble  ; 
for  which  (not  knowing  how  the  Ideas  oi  our  Minds  are  framed,  of  what  Mate- 
rials they  are  made,  whence  chey  have  their  Light,  and  how  they  come  to  makd 
their  Appearances)  I  can  give  no  other  reafon  but  Experience  :  And  I  would 
.have  any  one  try  whether  he  can  keep  one  unvary'd  fingle  Idea  in  his  Mind, 
without  any  oihcr,  for  any  confiderable  time  together. 

jj;  14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  Figure,  any  degree  of  Light  or  White- 
nefs,  or  what  other  he  pleafes  \  and  he  will,  I  fuppoie,  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
all  other  Ideas  out  of  his  Mind :  But  that  fome,  either  of  another  kind,  or 
various  Confideration  of  that  Idea  (each  ok  which  Confidcrations  is  a  new  Idea) 
will  conftantly  fuccced  one  another  in  his  Thoughts,  let  him  be  as  wary  as  he 
can* 

^.  15^  All  that  is  in  a  Man's  Power  in  this  Cafe,  I  think  is  only  to  mind  and 
obferve  what  the  Ideas  are,  that  take  their  turns  in  his  Undcrftanding ;  or  elfe 
to  dired  the  fort,  and  call  in  fuch  as  he  bath  a  defire  or  ufe  of :  But  hinder  the 
tonfiant  Succejjiou  of  frefli  ones,  I  think  he  cannot,  tho*  he  may  commonly  chufc 
whecher  he  wiii  heedhiUy  obferve  and  confider  them. 

$.  1 6.  Whecher  thefe  feveral  Ideas  in  a  man's  Mind  be  made  by  certain  Mo- 1^^>  ^^ 
tions,  I  will  not  here  difputc ;  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  they  include  no  Idea  of  ^^IJ^^ 
Motion,  in  their  Appearance ;  and  if  a  Man  had  not  the  Idea  of  Motion  other-  senfe<fMo- 
wife,  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all :  which  is  enough  to  my  prefent  pur-  tiotf. 
pofe,  and  fufficiently  (hews,  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the  Ideas  of  our  own 
Minds,  appearing  there  one  after  another,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  Idea  of 
Succeflion  and  Duration,  without  which  we  fhould  have  no  fuch  Ideas  at  all. 
'Tis  not  then  Motion,  but  the  conftant  Train  of  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  whilft  we 
are  waking,  thatfumijbes  us  with  the  Idea  of  Duration,  whereof  Motion  no  o- 
therwife  gives  us  any  Perception,  than  as  it  caufes  in  our  Minds  a  conftant  Suc- 
ceflion of  Ideas,  as  I  have  before  fliew'd  :  And  we  have  as  clear  an  Idea  of  Suc- 
ceflion and  Duration,  by  the  train  of  other  Ideas  fucceeding  one  another  in  our 
Minds,  without  the  Idea  of  any  Motion,  as  by  the  train  of  Ideas  caus'd  by  the 
uninterrupted  fenfible  Change  of  Diftance  between  two  Bodies,  which  we  have 
from  Motion  ;  and  therefore  we  (bould  as  well  have  the  Idea  of  Duration,  were 
there  no  Senfe  of  Motion  at  all. 

jJ.  17.  Having  thus  got  the  Idea  of  Duration,  tte  next  thing  natural  for  the  TimehDw 
Mind  to  do,  is  to  get  fome  Meafure  of  this  common  Duration,    whereby  it  ^^^'  ^"^ 
might  judg  of  its  different  Lengths,  and  confider  the  diftind  Order  wherein  ^    ^*?/«^^^» 
feveral  things  exift,  without  which  a  great  part  of  our  Knowledg  would  be 
confus'd^j  and  a  great  part  of  Hiftory  he  rendered  very  ufelcfs.     This  Confide- 
ration of  Duration,  as  fet  out  by  certain  Periods,  and  mark'd  by  certain  Mea- 
sures or  Epochs,  is  that,  I  think,  which  moft  properly  we  call  T^ime. 

f.  18.  In  the  meafuring  of  Extenfion,  there  is  nothing  more  required  but  AxoodMea- 
the  Application  of  the  Standard  or  Meafure  we  make  ufe  of  to  the  thing,  oifi^^  of  Time 
whofe  Extenfion  we  would  be  informed.    But  in  the  meafuring  of  Duration,  J^'^/f^'^^ 
this  cannot  be  done,  becaufe  no  two  difierent  parts  of  Succeflion  can  be  put  to-  rathninto  f-* 
gether  to  meafure  one  another  :  And  nothing  being  a  Meafure  of  Duration  but  fual  Periods* 
Duration,  as  nothing  is  of  Extenfion  but  Extenfion,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any 
fbnding  unvarying  Meafure  of  Duration,  which  confifts  in  a  conftant  fleeting 
Succef&on,  as  we  can  of  certain  Lengths  of  Extenfion^  as  Inches,  Feet,  Yards, 
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tfc.  mark'd  out  in  permanent  parcels  of  X^atter.    Nothing  tbea  could  fcrr 
well  for  a  convenient  meafure  ot  Time,  but  what  has  divided  the  whole  Length 
of  its  Duration  into  apparently  equal  Portions,  by  conftantly  repeated  Pericxhi 
What  Portions  of  Duration  are  not  diftinguifli'd,  C3rr  confider'd  as  diiUnguilh'd 
atid  meafurM  by  fuch  Periods,  come  not  fo  properly  under  the  Notion  of  Time^ 
as  appears  by  fuch  Phrafcs  as  thefc,  vit..  Before  all  Tim,  and  t»hen  Time  fiall  h 
no  more. 
T»f  Aev^^«-       §.  I  p.    The  diurnal  and  annual  il^a/«^/oi«()//Ae5i/»,  as  having  been^  from  the 
^s!mmiMom  beginning  of  Nature,   conftant,  regular,  ai^d  univerfally  obfcrvablc  bv  all  Man* 
ibe  pr(fpereft    ki^^d,  and  fuppos'd  equal  to  one  another,  have  been  with  reafon  maik  ufe  cffor 
Medfuresif    the  Meafure  of  Duration.    But  the  diftinaion  of  Days  and    Years    having  dc- 
Time^  pended  on  the  Motion  of  the  Sun,  it  has  brought  thib  Miftake  with  it,  that  it 

has  beenthdught  that  Motion  and  Duration  were  the  Meafurt  one  ot  another  t 
For  Men,  in  the  meafuring  of  the  Length  of  Time,  having  been  accuftom'd  to  the 
fdeas  of  Minutes,  Hours,  Days,  Months,  Years,  (7c.  which  tLey  tound  then* 
felvesupon  any  mention  of  Time  or  Duration  prefenrly  to  think  on,  ail  which 
Portions  of  Time  were  mcafur'd  out  by  the  Motion  of  thofe  heavenly  B  dies  i 
they  were  apt  to  confound  Time  and  Motion,  orat  leaft  to  think  chat  they 
had  a  neceflary  Connexion  one  with  another  :  whereas  any  conftant  penodiod 
Appearance,  or  Alteration  of  Ideas  in  feemingly  equidiftiint  Spaces  of  Dura- 
tion, if  conftant  and  univerfally  obfervabie,  would  have  as  Well  diftinguifli'd  th« 
Intervals  of  Time,  as  thofe  that  havt  been  made  ufe  of.  For  fuppoling  the  Sun, 
which  foroe  have  taken  to  be  a  Fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at  the  fame  diftanoe 
of  Time  that  it  now  every  day  comes  about  to  the  fatee  Meridian,  and  then 
gone  out  again  about  twelve  Hours  after,  and  that  in  the  fpace  of  an  annual 
Revolution,  it  had  fenftbly  increa^'d  in  Brightnefs  and  Heat,  and  fb  decreased 
again  ;  would  not  fuch  regular  Appearances  ferve  to  meafure  out  the  Diftances 
of  Duration  to  all  that  could  obfervc  it,  as  well  without  as  with  Motion  ? 
For  if  the  Appearances  were  confhmt,  univerfally  obfervabie,  and  in  equic 
diftant  Periods,  they  would  ferve  Mankind  for  Meafure  of  Time  as  well,  were 
the  Motion  away, 
ift/  not  fy  5J-  20.  For  the  freezing  of  Water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  Plant,  returning  »t 
fbeir  Motion  equidiftant  Periods  in  all  Parts  of  the  Earth,  would  as  well  ferve  Men  to  reckoti 
hut  periodical  ^^^1^  Years  bv,  as  the  Motions  of  the  Sun  :  And  in  efeft  we  fee,  that  fomc 
^earances.  p^^pi^  {^  America  counted  their  Years  by  the  coming  of  certain  Birds  amongft 
them  at  their  certain  Scafons,  and  leaving  them  at  others.  For  a  Fit  of  an 
Ague,  the  Senfe  of  Hunger  or  Thirft,  a  Smell  or  a  Tafte,  or  any  other  Idea 
returning  conftantly  at  equidiftant  Periods,  and  n^iaking  it  felf  univerfally  be 
taken  notice  of,  would  not  fail  to  meafure  out  the  Courfe  of  Succeflion,  and  dif- 
tinguifli  the  Diftances  of  Time.  Thus  we  fee  that  Men  bomblind  count  Time 
well  enough  by  Years,  whofe  Revolutions  yet  they  cannot  diftinguifli  by  Mo- 
tions, that  they  perceive  not :  And  I  ask  whether  a  blind  Man,  who  diftin- 
guifli *d  his  Years  either  by  the  Heat  of  Summer,  or  Cold  of  Winter  ;  by  the 
Smell  of  any  Flower  of  the  Spring,  or  Tafte  of  any  Fruit  of  the  Autumn ; 
would  not  have  a  better  Meafure  of  Time  than  the  Romans  had  before  the  Re- 
formation of  their  Calndar  by  Julius  Cafar,  or  many  other  People,  whofe 
Years,  notwithftanding  the* Motion  of  the  Sun,  which  they  pretend  to  make 
ufe  of,  are  very  irregular  ?  And  it  adds  no  fmall  Difficulty  to  Chronology, 
that  the  exaft  Lengths  of  the  Years  that  feveral  Nations  counted  by,  are  hard 
to  be  known,  they  differing  very  much  one  from  another,  and  I  think  I  may 
fay  all  of  them  from  the  precife  Motion  of  the  Sun.  And  if  the  Sun  mov*d 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood  conftantly  in  the  jEquator,  and  fo  equally  dif- 
pers'd  its  Light  and  Heat  to  all  the  habitable  Parts  of  the  Earth,  in  days  all  of 
the  fame  Length,  without  its  annual  Variations  to  the  Tropicks,  as  a  late  in- 
genious Author  fuppofes ;  I  do  not  think  it  very  cafy  to  imagine,  that  (not- 
withftanding the  Motion  of  the  Sun)  Men  fiiould  in  the  jimedihewm  World, 
from  the  beginning  count  by  Years,  or  meafure  their  Time  by  Periods,  that  had 
Jio  two  parts  ^0  fenfible  Marks  very  obvious  to  diftifiguffli  them  by. 

of  Duration  §.  21.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  -without  a  regular  Motion,  fuch  as  of  the 
^'^J^h^^'  ^""'  ^^  ^^^^  other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known  that  fuch  Periods  were  equal  ? 
iTbic^.'^  To  which  I  anfwer,  the  Equality  of  any  other  returning  Appearances  might  be 
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known  by  the  fame  way  that  that  of  Days  was  known^  or  prefum'd  to  befo  ai: 
firft;  which  was  only  by  Judging  of  them  by  the  Train  oi  Ideas  which  had pals'd 
in  Mens  Minds  ih  the  Intervals :  by  which  Train  6f  7ie/i>  difcoveringinec^uality  in 
the  natural  Days,  but  none  In  the  artificialDays^  the  artificial  Days  or  Nf;^dHMe£^ 
were  guefsM  to  be  equal,  which  was  fufficient  to  make  them  ferve  for  a  Mea- 
fure:  Tho'  exader  Search  has  iince  difcover'd  Inequality  in  £he  diurnal  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Sun,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  iannual  alfo  be  not  unequal  • 
Tbefe  yet,  by  theii^  prefum'd  and  apparent  Equality,  ferve  as  well  to  reckon 
Time  by(tho'  not  to  meafure  the  Parts  '6f  Duratidh  ixadly)  as  if  they  could 
be  prov'd  to  be  exadly  equal.  We  mull  therefore  carefully  diftinguifli  betwixt 
Duration  it  felf,  And  the  Meafutes  ^z  make  ufe  of  to  judg  of  its  Length.  Dura- 
tion in  it  felf  is  to  be  confiderM  ais  gding  on  in  one  conftant,  equal,  uniform 
Courfe:  But  none  of  the  Meafureis  of  it,  which  we  make  ufe  of,  can  bekno\icrn 
to  do  fo ;  nor  can  we  hi  aflur'd,  that  their  affign'd  Parts  or  Periods  ate  equal 
in  Duration  one  to  another;  for  two  fucceifive  Lengths  of  Duration,  howevet: 
meafur'd,  can  never  be  demonilraced  to  be  equal.  The  Motion  of  the  Sun, 
which  the  World  us'd  fo  long  and  fo  confidently  for  arl  exad  Meafure  of  Du- 
ration, has,  as  I  faid,  been  found  in  its  feveral  parts  unequal:  And  tho'  Merl 
have  of  late  made  ufe  of  a  Pendulum,  as  a  more  fieddy  and  regular  Motion 
than  that  of  the  Sun,  or  (to  fpeak  more  truly)  of  the  Earth  s  yet  if  any  on^ 
fliould  beaskM  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the  two  fucceifive  Swings  of  a 
Pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be  Very  hard  to  fatisfy  him  that  they  are  infaUi- 
bly  fo :  Since  we  cannot  be  fure,  that  the  Caufe  of  that  Motion,  whibh  is 
nnknown  to  u$,  fhall  alvs^ays  operate  equally ;  and  we  are  fure  that  the  Mediuni 
in  which  the  Pendulum  moves',  is  not  conuantly  the  fame :  Either  of  wbith  va- 
rying-, may  alter  the  Eauality  bf  fuch  Periods,  and  thereby  deftroy  the  Certainty 
and  Exaftnefs  of  the  Meaiure  by  Motion,  as  well  as  any  othbr  Periods  of 
other  Appearances  j  the  Notion  of  Duration  fiill  remiaining  cleaf,  tho'  our  Mea-' 
forbs  of  it  cannot  any  of  them  be  demonftrated  to  be  exad.  Since  then  iio  two 
Portions  of  Succeflion  can  be  brought  together,  it  is  impolfible  ever  certainly  tb 
know  their  EquaUty.  All  that  V^^e  can  do  for  a  Meafure  of  Time,  is  to  t^k<i 
fuch  as  have  continual  fucceifive  Appearances  at  feeming  equidiftant  Periods  i 
of  which  y^fm/i^  Equality  v)ehaveno  other  Meafure^  to^fuchas  the  Train  of  cUr 
0X0/9  Ideas  havelodg  d  in  6xxt  Meniories,  with  the  Coneutrcnce  of  other  prdbable 
Reafons,  to  perfuade  us  of  their  Equality. 

^.  it.  One  thing  feems  ftrange  to  me,  that  ^^hilfl  all  Men  minifeftly  mea-  Time  mi  tie 
fur'd  Time  by  the  Motion  of  the  great  and  vifible  Bodies  of  the  World,  7ime  Mtafure  (f 
yet  flioUld  be  defifjid  to  be  the  Measure  of  Motion  y  whereas  *tis  obvious  to  every  ^*^^^* 
one  who  refleds  everfo  little  on  it,  that  to  meafiir^  Motion,  Space  is  asnecef- 
fary  to  be  conftder'das  Time;  and  thofe  Who  look  a  little  farther,  will  find 
a)fo  the  Bulk  of  the  thing  mov'd  neceilary  td  be  taken  into  the  Coniputatioh; 
by  any  one  who  will  ellimate  or  meafure  Motion,  fo  as  to  judg  right  of  it.  Not 
indeed  does  Motion  any  oth^r^^ife  conduce  tojthe  meafuring  of  Duratioh,  than 
as  it  conftantly  brings  about  the  Return  of  certain  fenfible  Ueds^  in  feeming 
equidiftant  Periods;    For,  if  the  Motion  of  the  Sun  were  ai  unebual  as  of  a 
Ship  driven  by  Unfleddy  Winds,  fometimes  very  flow,   arid  at  others  irregularly  ' 
very  fwift ;  or  if  being  conftantly  equally  fwift,  |lt  yet  was  not  circular,  and 
produced  not  the  fame  Appearances,  ic  would  not  at  all  help  us  to  meafure  Timei 
any  more  than  the  feeming  unequal  Motion  of  a  Comet  does. 

§.  23.  Minutesy  Hours,  Days  and  Tdars,  are  then  »o  more  nkeffdryio  *ti?ne  «>^^'**'^^ 
Duration,  than  Inches,  Feet,  Yards  and  Miles,  niirkM  out  ih  any  Matter,  are  ^^*  ^^^ 
to  Extenfion  :  For  tho*  we  in  this  part  of  the  Uriivfcrfe,  by  the  conftint  ufe  of  celptfy  Mea^ 
them,  as  of 'Periods  fet  out  by  the  Revolution^  of  the  Sun,  or  as  known  Parts  furestf^  - 
of  fuch  Periods,  have  fixM  the  Ideas  df  fuch  Lengths  of  Duration  in  cfor  Mirids,  ^^'^^^ 
Which  we  apply  to  all  Parts  of  Timci  whofc  Lengths  we  v^6uld   cOftfidcr ; 
yet  there  may  be  other  Parts  of  the  tJriiverfe,  where  they  no  fnore  ufe  thefe 
Meafurespf  our's,  than  in  JapaH  they  do  oiir  Inches,  Feet  or  Miles;  but  yet 
fdmething  analcgoUi  to  theiti  there!  Muft  be;     For  without  fom6  regular  perio- 
dical Returns,    we  could  not   meafute  our  felves,   or  flgnify  to  others  the 
Length  of  any  Duration,  th6*  at  the  fame  time  the  Wdrld  were  as  tail  of  Md- 
tion  asitisnoM^^i  but  no  part  di  it  difpds'd  into  rtfgulat  and  apparently  eqoi- 
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]diftanc  Revolutions.  But  the  difFercnc  Meafures  that  may  be  made  uTe  of  (o^ 
che  account  of  Time,  dp  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  Duration,  which  is  thf 
thin^  to  be  mealur'd  ;  no  more  than  the  different  Standards  of  a  Foot  and  a 
Cubit  alter  the  notion  of  Extenfion  to  thofe,  who  make  ufe  of  thofe  di&renc 
^Meafures.  ... 

durmeafurT^    jj   2  J.  The  Mind  having  once  got  fuch  a  Meafure  of  Time  as  the  annual  Re* 
^f^i^^^pii'  volution  of  the  Sun,  can  apply  that  Meafure  to  Duration,  wherein  that  Meafure 
'ftnleZT'  ^^  ^"-'^  ^^^  notexift,   and  with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its  Being,    it  had  no- 
Tsme/        tiling  to  do  :  For  ftiould  one  (ay.  That  Abraham  was  boirn  in  the  2712^^  Year  of 
the  yuliau  Period,  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible,  as  reckoning  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  World,  tho' there  were  fo  far  back  no  Motion  of  the  Sun,  nor  any 
other  Motion  at  all.    For  tho*  the  Julian  Period  be  fuppos'd  to  begin  feveral 
hundred  Years  before  there  were  really  either  Days,  Nights  or  Years,  mark'd- 
out  by  any  Revolutions  of  the  Sun  ;   yet  we  reckon  asrighri  and  thereby  mea- 
fure Duration  as  well>  as  if  really  at  that  time  the  Sun  had  exifted,  and  kept 
the  fame  ordinary  Motion  it  doch  nowl     The  Idea  of  Duration  equal  to  an  annual 
Revolution  of  the  Sun^  is  as  eafily  applicable  in  our  Thoughts  to  Duration,  where 
no  Sun  nor  Motion  was^  as  the  Idea  of  a  Foot  or  Yard,  taken  from  Bodies  herCj^ 
can  be  apply  ed  in  our  Thoughts  to  Diftances  beyond  the  Confines  of  the  World, 
where  are  no  Bodies  at  all. 

§.  26.  For  fuppofing  it  were  5^39  Miles,   or  Millions  of  Miles,  from  this 
place  to  the  remoceft  Body    of  the  Univerfe  (for  being  finite,  it  muft  be  at  a 
certain  diftance)  as  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  5639  Years  from  this  time  to  the  firfl 
Exiftence  of  any  Body  in  the  beginning  of  the  World  ;  wecan^  in  our  Thoughts, 
apply  this  Meafure  of  a  Tear  to  Duration  before  the  Creation,   or  beyond  the  Dura- 
tion of  Bodies  or  Motion,  as  we  can  this  Meafure  of  a  Mile  to  Space  beyond  the 
utmoil  Bodies ;  and  by  the  one  meafure  Duration,  where  there  was  no  Motion, 
as  well  as  by  the  other  meafure  Space  in  our  Thoughts,  where  there  is  noBody« 
""^     jj.  27.  If  it  be  objcaed  to  me  here,  That  in  this  way  of  explaining  of  Time, 
-    I  have  bcg'd  what  1  ihould  not,  viz^    That  the  World  is  neither  eternal  nor 
iqfinitei  I  anfwcr,  That  to  myprefent  purpofe  it  is  not  needful,  in  this  place, 
to  make  ufe  of  Arguments,  to  evince  the  World  to  be  finite,  both  in  Duration 
and  Ex  ten  (ion  i  but  it  being  at  leaft  as  conceivable  as  the  contrary,  I  have  cer- 
tainly the  liberty  to  fuppofe  it,  as  well  as  any  one  hath  to  fuppofe  the  contra- 
ry: And  I  doubt  not  but  thzt  every  one  that  will  go  about  it,  may  eafily  conceive 
in  his  Mind  the  begmmng  of  Mmon^  tho*  not  of  aB  Duration,  and  fo  may  come 
to  a  ftop  and  f^on  ultra  in  his  Confideration  of  Motion*    So  alfo  in  his  Thoughts 
he  may  fet  Limits  to  Body,    and  the  Extenfion  belonging  to  it,  but  not  to 
Space  where  no  Body  js ;  the  utmofl  bounds  of  Space  and  Duration  being  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Thought,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  bounds  of  Number  are  be- 
yond the  large  it  Com  prchcniion  of  the  Mind  ;  and  all  for  the  fame  reafoo,  as  we 
fhall  fee  in  another  Place, 
Eternitj.  §'  *^*  %  ^^^  '^'^^  means  therefore,  and  from  the  fame  Original  that  we  come 

to  have  fA^  Idea  of  Time,  wc  have  alfo  that  Idea  which  we  call  Eternitv:  w'ju 
having  gotthcldea  of  Succefllon and  Duration,  by  reflefiing  on  the  Train  of 
our  own  Ideas  caus'd  in  us  cither  by  the  natural  Appearances  of  thofe  Ideas 
coming  conliantly  of  themfelves  into  our  waking  Thoughts,  orelfecaus'd  by 
external  Objifts  fucceffively  aftcding  our  Senfes;  and  having  from  tl\c  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Sun  got  the  Ideas  ot  certain  Lengths  of  Duration,  we.  can,  in  our 
Thoughts,  add  luch  Lengths  of  Duration  to  one  another  as  often  as  wc  pleafe, 
and  apply  th^m,  fo  added,  to  Durations  paft  or  to  come  :  And  this  wc  can 
continue  to  da  on,  wichout  Bounds  or  Limits,  and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and 
apply  thus  the  Length  ot  the  annual  Motion  of  the  Sun  to  Duration^  fuppos'd 
betore  the  Sun's,  or  any  other  Motion  had  its  Being  ;  wtiich  is  no  more  difficult 
orabfurd,  than  to  apply  tht  Notion  I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  Shadow  one 
Hour  to  Day  upon  the  Sun-Dia!,  to  the  Duration  of  fomething  laft  Night,  u  g. 
the  burning  of  a  Candle,  which  is  now  abfolutely  feparate  from  all  adual  Mo- 
tion :  And  it  is  as  impoffibic  for  the  Duration  of  that  Flame  for  an  Hour  laft 
Night  to  co-exift  with  any  Moi;ion  that  now  is,  or  ever  (hall  be,  as  for 
any  part  of  Duration,  that  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  W^rld,  to  co- 
exift  with  the  Motion  of  the  Sun  now.    But  yet  this  hinders  not,  but  that 
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having  the  Idea  of  the  Length  of  the  Motion  of  the  Shadow  on  a  Dial  between 
the  Marks  of  tv^o  Hours,  I  can  as  diftindly  meafure  in  my  Thought^  the  Dam* 
tion  of  chac  Candle-li^ht  laft  nighty  as  I  can  the  Duration  of  any  thii^  that 
does  now  exift :  And  it  is  no  more  than  to  chinks  that  had  the  Sun  flione  then 
on  the  Dial,  and  mov'd  after  the  fame  rate  it  doth  now»  th^  Shadow  on 
the  Dial  would  have  paf^'d  from  one  Hour-line  to  another,  whilft  cbat  Flame 
of  the  Candle  lafted. 

^.  29.  The  Notion  of  an  Hour,  Day,  or  Tear,  beii^  only  the  Ika  I  have  of 
the  Length  of  certain  periodical  regular  Motions,  neither  0^  which  Motions  do 
ever  aU  at  once  exift,  but  only  in  the  Jdeas  1  have  of  them  in  my  Meibory  de- 
rived from  my  Senfes  or  Reflexion;  I  can  with  the {ame  eafe,  and  for  the  faofe 
reafon,  apply  it  in  my  Thoughts  to  Duration,  antecedent  to  all  manner  of  Mo- 
tion, as  well  as  to  any  thing  that  is  but  a  Minute,  or  a  Day,  antecedent  to  the 
Motion,  that  at  this  very  moment  the  Sun  is  in.  All  things  paft  ^re  equally 
and  perfe&ly  at  reft ;  and  to  this  way  of  Confideration  of  tbeqi  at^  all  one, 
whether  they  were  before  the  beginning  of  the  World,  or  but  yefterday :  tie 
meafurittg  o/any  Duraim  by  fome  Motion,  depending  not  at  all  on  theretlXIo^ex- 
iftence  of  chat  thing  to  that  Motion,  or  any  other  Periods  of  Reypl^ypft,  biit 
the  having  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Length  of  fome  periodical  known  Motion,  or  other 
Intervals  of  Duration  in  my  Mind,  and  applying  that  to  the  Dttration  of  the  thing  I 
would  meafure. 

P.  30.  Hence  we  fee,  that  fome  Men  imagine  the  Duration  of  the  World 
from  its  iirft  Exiftence  to  thisprefent  Year  168^.  to  have  been  Ji^jpYe^,  or  equal 
Xo  $6}9  annual  Revolutions  of  the  Sun,  and  others  a  great  deal  m(^i^;  as  the 
Egyptians  of  old,  who,  in  the  time  of  Alexander^  counted  23000  Years  from  the 
R^ign  of  the  Sun;  and  the  Cbinefes  now,  who  account. the  WdcI(1'^^2^p,oo6 
Xears  old,  or  more :  which  longer  Duration  of  the  Worlds  aecording  to  their 
Computation,  tho'  I  (bould  not  believe  to  be  true)  yet  I  can  equally  imaginef  it 
with  them,  ana  as  ;truly  underftand,  and  fay  one  i%  longer  than  the  odwr^  as  I 
underftand,  that  MnhufalenS!%  Life  was  longer  than  Et^b's^  And  ii  die  com- 
inon  reckoning  of  5^39  fhoald  be  true,  (as  jt  may  be  at  well  a$  uny  cftber  af^ 
fign'd)  it  hinders  not  at  all  my  imagining  what  othets  Oeaii^  when  tbey  laake 
the  World  1000  Years  older,  fince  every  one  may  with  the  imie  Facility  ima^ 
gme  ( I  do  not  fay  believe  )  the  Worid  to  be  50,000  Yeacs  dlc^  as  ^6)9  i  anc( 
may  as  well  conceive  the  Duration  of  50,000  YeaiSy  as  5^3 i>«  Whereby  it  ap« 
pears,  that  to  the  meafuring  the  Duration  ofmnj  thing  by  'limey  it  is  not  reqmifite  that 
that  thing  (hoold  be  co-exiftent  to  the  Motion  we  Biieafore  by,  or  any  Other  pc* 
riodical  Revolution;  buiitfuffues  to  this  pitrpofe,  tha^  uoe  haw  the  Idea  qfthi 
Length  of  any  regular  periodical  Appearances,  which  we  can  in  our  Minds  Jtpply  to 
Duration,  with  which  the  Motion  or  Appearance  never  co-exifled.       .  . 

$.  31*  For  as  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Creation  delivered  by  Mofts,  I  (tan  iatia^ 
gtne  that  Light  oxi&ed  three  Days  before  the  Sun  wa^.  Or  had  any  Motion, 
barely  by  thinking,  that  the  Duration  of  Light  befpre  the  Sun  WSia  created, 
was  fo  long  as  ( if  the  Sun  had  mov'd  then,  aa  it  doth  now  )  would  have  beeq 
equal  to  three  of  his  diurnal  Revolntiona ;  fo  by  the  fame  way  I  can  hprc  znUea 
ot  che  Chaos,  or  Angels  beii^  created,  before  there  was  either  Light,  or  any 
continu'd  Motion,  a  Minnte,  an  Hour,  a  Day,  a  Year,  or  1000  Years^  Fot  if 
I  can  but  confider  Duration  equal  to  one  Minute,  before  either  the  Being  ot  Mor 
tion  of  any  Body,  I  can  add  one  Minute  more  till  I  come  to  60  i  and  by  thf 
fame  way  of  adding  Minutes,  Hoor^  or  Years  (  i.  e.  fuch  or  fuch  parts  of  the 
Sun's  Revolution,  or  any  other  Period,  whereof  I  have  the  Idea)  proceed  in  in^ 
finitum,  and  fuppcfe  a  Duration  exceedit^  as  many  fuch  Periods  as  1  cam  ree*- 
kon,  let  me  add  whilft  I  will:  which  I  think  is  the  Notion  we  have  of  Eternity^ 
of  whofe  Infinity  we  have  no  other  Notion,  than  we  have  of  the  Infinity  of  Nun> 
ber,  to  which  we  can  add  for  ever  without  end. 

$.  32.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  thofe  two  Fountains  of  ail 
Knowiedg  before-mention'd>  viz..  RefleSion  and  Senfation,  we  get  the  Ideas  ofDw* 
ration^  and  Jhe  Meafures  of  i(. 

For  i?r/i^.  By  obierving  what  pai&s  in  our  Minds,  how  onr  Ideas  there  in 
train  conftantly  fome  vanilfa^  and  others  begin  to  appeal^  we  come  by  thcf Idea 
of  Suceejjion. 

Secondly, 
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See<mdfy^  By  obfervii^  a  diftance  in  the  Parts  of  this  Succef&on^  we  get  the 
Uea  of  Duratim. 

Thirdly^y  Seofation  obfcrving  certain  Appearances,  at  certain  regular  and  feem* 
ing  equidiftant  Periods,  we  get  the  £/^/i/ of  certain  Lengths  or  Meafures  of  DU- 
itaiiffh  as  Minutes,  Hourss  Days,  Tears,  &c. 

Runhfyi  By  being  able  to  repeat  thofe  Meafures  of  Time,  or  Ideas  of  ftated 
Let^th  of  Duration  in  our  Minds,  as  often  as  we  will,  we  can  come  to  imafffte 
Duration,  ioheri  mtbif^  does  reoBj  endure  tnr  exifti  and  thus  we  imagine  to  Mor- 
row, next  Tear,  or  feven  Tears  hence. 

Fifthly^  By  being  able  to  repeat  any  fuch  IdeA  of  any  Length  of  Tim^,  as  of  a 
Minute,  a  Tear,  or  an  Age,  as  often  as  we  will  in  our  own  Thoughts,  and  add- 
ing them  one  to  another,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  of  (uch  Addition  any 
nearer  than  we  can  to  the  end  of  Kumber>  to  whith  we  can  always  add,  ijtre 
come  by  tht  Idea  dBtemitj,  as  the  future  eternal  Durations  of  our  Sbuls,  as 
well  as  the  Eternity  of  that  infmite  Being,  which  muil  neceffarily  have  always 
torifted.  ^ 

Sixtbfy,  By  confidering  any  part  of  infinite  Duration^  as  fet  out  by  periodical 
Meafures,  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  what  we  call  Time  in  general. 

p-  GHAP.  XV. 

t)f  Duration  and  £xpanJion^  confiderJi  together. 

kMc^MeJ  $.  I.  npH  O*  we  have  in  the  precedent  Chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  dn  tfaft 
4ireai&^  JL    G>n{iderationis  of  Space  fcnd  Duration ;  yet  they  being  Ideas  of  gene- 

^^  ral  Concernment,  that  have  fomething  very  abftmfe  and  peculiar  in  their  Na- 

ture, the  comparing  them  one  i^ith  another  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe  for  their 
Uluftration ;  and  we  may  have  the  more  clear  and  diftind  Conception  of  them, 
by  taking  a  view  of  them  together*  Diftance  or  Space,  in  its  fimple  abftrad 
Conception,  to  avoid  Confiifipn,  I  call  Expanfiw,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Extent 
fiouj  which  by  fome  is  us*d  to  exprefs  this  diftance  only,  as  it  is  in  the  folid  part^ 
of  Mattery  and  fo  includes,  or  at  leaft  intimates  the  Idea  of  Body:  Whereas 
the  Idea  of  pure  Diftance  includes  no  fuch  thing*  I  prefer  alfo  the  word  Ex* 
tmfim  to  l^ace,  becaufe  Spate  is  often  apply'd  tb  difbnce  of  fleeting  fucceiSvc 
pans,  which  never  exift  tether,  as'  well  as  to  thofe  which  are  permanent* 
In  both  thefc  (i/i^.  Exfan/hn  and  Duration)  the  Mind  has  this  common  Idea  of 
continuM  Lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  lefs  Quantities :  For  a  Man  has  as 
clear  an  Idea  of  the  difierence  of  the  Length  of  an  Hour,  and  a  Day,  as  of  an 
Inch  and  a  Foot. 
ktp44on  noi  f.  a.  The  Mind,  having  got  the  Idea  of  the  Length  of  any  part  of  Exfanfion^ 
*^^/  *f  let  it  be  a  Span,  or  a  Pace,  or  what  Length  you  will,  can,  as  has  been  faid,  re- 
peat that  Idea;  and  fo  adding  it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  Idea  of  Lenffb,  and 
make  it  equal  to  two  Spans,  or  two  Paces,  and  fo  as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals 
the  difbnce  of  any  pans  of  the  Earth  one  from  another,  and  increafe  thus,  till 
it  amounts  to  the  diftance  of  the  Sun,  or  remoteft  Star.  By  fuch  a  progreificn 
as  this,  fetting  out  from  the  place  where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  pro* 
peed  and  pafs  beyond  ail  thofe  Lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  fbp  its  going  on, 
cither  in,  or  without  Body.  'Tis  true,  we  can  eafily  in  our  Thoughts  come  to 
the  end  of  folid  Extenfioo;  the  Extremity  and  Bounds  of  all  Body,  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  arrive  at :  But  when  the  Mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  to  hin- 
der its  Progress  into  this  endlefs  Expanfion ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find  nor  con- 
ceive  any  end.  Nor  let  any  one  fay.  That  beyond  the  Bounds  of  Body,  there  is 
nothing  at  all,  unlefs  he  will  confine  GOD  within  the  Limits  of  Matter. 
Solemn,  whofe  Undeiftanding  was  fill'd  and  enlarged  with  Wifdom,  feems  to 
have  other  Thoughts,  when  he  fays.  Heaven,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  cannot 
contain  Thee :  And  he,  I  think,  very  much  magnifies  to  himfelf  the  Capacity  of 
his  own  Underftanding,  who  perfwades  himfelf,  that  he  can  extend  hisThoughts 
farther  than  GOD  qxx&s,  or  imagine  any  Expanfion  where  he  is  not. 
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§.  J.  Jiift  fo  IS  it  in  Duration.    T'he  Mind  having  got  the  Idea  of  any  Length  ^  Nor  Duration 
Duration^  am  double^   multifly,  and  enlarge  it,  not  Oiily  bc)Ond  itsown,  but  be-  ^M(fthru 
yond  the  Exiftence  of  all  corporeal  Beiogs,  and  alJ  the  Meafor.e&  of  Time, 
taken  from  the  great  Bodies  of  the  World,  and  their  Motions.    But  yet  every 
one  eafily  admits.  That  tho*  we  make  Duration  boundlefs,  as  certainly  it  is,  we 
cannot  yet  extend  it  beyond  all  Being.    GOD,  every  one  eafily  allows,  iiUs 
Eternity ;  and  'cis  hard  to  find  a  Reafon,  why  any  one  ibould  doubt,  that  he 
like  wife  ^Is  Immenfkyi  His  infinite  Being  is  certainly  as  bogndle£(  one  .way  as 
another ;  and  methinks  it  afcribes  a  litde  too  much  to  Matter,  to  £ay,  where    ^ 
there  is  no  Body,  there  is  nothing. 

$.  4.  Hence,  I  think,  wcmay  learn  the  Reafott  wAy  eiw^/ a»^  familiarly,  and  ^fMen 
without  the  Icaft  hefitation,  fpcaks.of^  and  fuppofes  Eternity,  and  flicks  not  ^J^.  ^^  g^ 
to  af tribe  Infinity  to  Duration  j  but  'cis  luith  m^re  doubting  and  refer ve,  that  many  Durl^m 
admit,  oiinppok  the  Infinity  of  Spacer     The  Reaibn  whereof  feems  to  me  to  be  thanhtfimtc 
this.  That  Duracion  and  Exten^on  being  us'd  as  Names  of  AflFe(^ions  belonging  Expa^iofu 
to  other  Beings,  we  eafily  conceive  in  GOD  infinite  Duration,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  doing  fo :  But  not  attributing  to  him  Extenfion,   but  only  to  Matter, 
which  is  finite,  we  are  aptcr  to  doubt  of  the  Exiftence  of  Expanfion  without 
Matter ;   of  which  alone  we  commonly  fuppofe  it  an  Attribute.    And  there- 
fore when  Men  purfue  their  Thoughts  of  Space,  they  are  apt  to  flop  at  the 
Confines  of  Body  j  as  if  Space  were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther. 
Or  if  their  Ideas  upo^  confideration  carry  them  farther,  yet  they  term  what  is 
beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Univcrfc,  imaginary  Space  5  as  if  it  were  nothing, 
becatife  there  is  no   Body  exifting  in  it«     Whereas  Duration,  antecedent  to  all 
Body,  and  to  the  Motions  which  it  is  meafur'd  by,  they  never  term  imag^ 
nary  ;  b^caufe  it  is  never  fuppos'd  void  of  fome  other  real  Exiftence.    And  if 
the  Names  of  things  may  at  all  diredour  Thoughts  towards  the  Originals  o£ 
Mens  Ideas   (as  I  am  apt  to  think  tbey  may  very  much)  one  may  have  occafion 
to  think  by  the  name  Dura$ion^  that  the  Comittuatioa  of  Exiftence^  with  a 
kind  of  Refiftance  ro  any  deftrijdive  Force,  and  the  Continuation  of  Solidity 
{which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and  if  we  will  look  into  the  minute  ana- 
tomical parts  of  Matter,   is  little  ditferent  from  Hardnefs)   were  thought  to  . 
have  fome  Analogy,  and  gave  oocafion  to  Words,  fo  near  of  kin  as  Durare  and 
Durum  effe.    And  that  Dumre  is  apply'd  to  the  Idea  of  Hardnefs,  as  well  as  that 
of  Exiltence,  we  fee  in  Horace^  Efod,  i€»  ferro  duravit  facuia.    But  be  that  as 
it  will,  this  is  certain,  That  whoever  purfues  his  own  ThoMghts,  will  find 
them  fometimes  launch  out  beyond  the  Extent  of  Body  into  the  Infinity  of 
Space  or  Expanfion  ,-  the  Idea  whereof  is  diftind  and  feparate  from  Body,  and 
all  other  things :  which  may  (to  thofe  who  pleafc)  be  a  Subjeft  of  farther  Me* 
ditation. 

$.  5.  Time  in  general  is  to  DuratioUy  as  Place  to  Expat^ion.    They  are  fo  much  ^'^'  toDu- 
of  thofe  boundlcft  Oceans  of  Eternity  and  Immenfity,  as  is  fetout  aoddifiir  p^^J^^^- 
guifli'd  from  the  reft,  as  it  were  by  Land-marks ;  and  fo  are  made  ufe  of  to  de-  fo^fion. 
note  the  Pofition  of  finite  real  Beings,  in  refped  one  to  another,  in  thofe  unir 
form  infinite  Oceans  of  Duration  and  Space.    Thefe  rightly  confider'd  are  only 
Ideas  of  determinate  Diftances,  from  certain  known  Points  fix'd  in  diftingui(h-- 
able  fenfible  things,  and  fuppos'd  to  keep  the  £sune  diflance  one  fit)m  another. 
From  fuch  Points  fix'd  in  fenfible  Beings  we  reckon,  and  firom  thorn  we  meafure 
our  Portions  of  thofe  infinite  Quantities ;  which  fo  coi^der'd,  are  that  which 
we  call  Tme  and  Flace.    For  Duration  and  Space  being  in  thcmfelvcs  uniform 
and  boundlefs,  the  Order  and  Pofition  of  things,  without  fiich  known  fettled 
Points,  would  be  loft  in  them  ,  and  all  things  would  lie  jumbled  in  an  incurable 
Confufion. 

§.  6.  Tme  and  Place  taken  thus  for  determinate  diftinguifliablc  Portions  of  ^^  ^^ 
thofe  infinite  Abyfles  of  Space  and  Duration,  fet  out,  or  fuppos'd  to  be  diftin-  \^^^f^^ 
guifli'dirom  the  reft  by  Marks,  and  known  Boundaries,    have  each  of  them  a  mwh^ti- 

two  fold  Acceptation.  ibtr,  as  are 

Firft,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken  for  fooiuch  of  infimie  Dwation, /^^^  .^'  ^^^ 
as  is  meafur*d-out  by,  and  co-exiftent  with  the  Exiftence  and  Motions  of  the  ^fimrfBo^ 
great  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  :  And  in  ^hs. 
this  fenfe,  Time  begias  and'  ends  wkh  the  Frame  of  this  fenfible  World,  as  in 
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thcfe  Phrafes  before- mention'd,  befare  aU  Ttme,  or  when  Time  JbaS  be  no  more: 
Place  likewife  is  taken  fometimes  for  chac  Portion  ot  infinite  Space,  which  is 
pofl'cfs'd  bv,  and  comprehended  within  the  material  World  ;   and  is  thereby 
diftinguifh  d  from  the  reft  oi  Expanlion  i  tho'  this  may  more  properly  be  call  a 
Exte^oH,  than  Place.    Within  thefe  two  are  confin'd,  and  by  the  obfervable 
Parts  of  them  are  meafur'd  and  determined  the  particular  Time  or  Duration, 
and  the  particular  Extenfion  and  Place  of  all  corporeal  Beings. 
Sometimes         $.  7.  Secondly,  Sometimes  the  word  Ttme  is  us'd  in  a  larger  Senfe,  and  is 
for  Jo  much    applyM  to   Parts    of  that   infinite    Duration,   not    that  were    really   dillin- 
»eMin  %  g^**^'^  ^^^  meafur'd  out  by  this  real  Exiftence,  and  periodical  Motions  of 
Meafi^es  ta-  Bodies  that  were  appointed  from  the  Beginning  to  be  for  Signs,  and  for  Sea- 
lenfrom  the  fons,  and  for  Days,  and  Tears,  and  are  accordingly  our  Meafures  of  Time  ; 
Bulk  or  Mo-    but  fuch  Other  Portions  too  of  that  infinite  uniform  Duration,  which  we,  upon 
uoncj Bodies.  ^^^  occafion,  do  fuppofe  equal  to  certain  Lengths  of  meafur'd  Time 5  and  fo 
confider  them  as  bounded  and  determined.     For  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  Crea* 
tion,  or  Fall  of  the  Angels,  was  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Julian  Period,  we  fliould 
{peak  properly  enough,  and  (hould  be  underftood,  if  wc  laid,  'cis  a  longer  time 
fmce  the  Creation  of  Angels,  than  the  Creation  of  the  World,  by  764  Years  : 
whereby  we  would  mark  out  fo  much  of  that  undiftinguiih'd  Duration,  as  we 
fuppofe  equal  to,  and  would  have  admitted  7^4  annual  Revolutions  ot  the  Sun, 
moving  at  the  rate  it  now  docs.    And  thus  likewife  we  fometimes  fpeak  of 
Place,  Diftance,  or  Bulk  in  the  great  hone  beyond  the  confines  of  the  World, 
when  we  confider  fo  much  of  that  Space  as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a 
Body  of  any  aflign'd  Dimenfions,  as  a  Cubick-foct ;  or  do  fuppofe  a  Point  in  ic 
at  fuch  a  certain  diftance  from  any  part  of  the  Univerfe. 
TbcyMongto     §•  ^-  ^^^''^  ^^  ^A^»  are  Queftions  belonging  to  all  finite  Exiftencei  and  arc 
•U  Beif^s*     by   us  always  reckoned  from  fome  known  Parts  of  this  fenfible  World,   and 
from  fome  certain  Epochs  markV  <^ut  to  us  by  the  Motions  obfervable  in  it. 
Without  fome  fuch  fix'd  Parts  or  PeJods,  the  Order  of  things  would  be  loft  to 
our  finite  Underftandings,  in  the  boundlefs  invariable  Oceans  ot  Duration  and 
Expanfion ;  which  comprehend  in  them  all  finite  Beings,  and  in  their  full  Ex* 
tent  belong  only  to  the  Deity.    And  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  wc 
comprehend  them  not,  and  do  fo  often  find  our  Thoughts  at  a  lofs,  when  we 
would  confider  them  either  abftra&l)  in  themfelves,  or  as  any  way  attributed  to 
the  firft  incomprehentible  Being.    But  when  apply'd  to  any  particular  finite  Be- 
ings, the  Extenfion  oi  any  Body  is  fo  much  of  that  infinite  Space,  as  the  Bulk  of 
that  Body  takes  up.    And  Place  is  the  Pofition  of  any  Body,  when  confider'd 
at  a  certain  diftance  from  fome  other.    As  the  Idea  of  the  particular  Duration 
of  any  thing  is  an  Idea  of  that  Portion  of  infinite  Duration,  which  paftes  during 
the  Exiftence  of  that  thing;  fothe  Time  when  the  thing  exifled  is  the  Idea  of 
that  Space  of  Duration  which  pafs'd  between  fome  kttown  and  fix'd  Period  of 
Duration,  and  the  Being  of  that  thing.     One  (hews  the  diftance  of  the  Ex- 
tremities of  the  Bulk  or  Exiftence  of  the  fame  thing,  as  that  it  is  a  Foot 
fquare,  or  lafted  two  Years ;  the  other  fhews  the  diftance  of  it  in  Place,  or 
Exiftence  from  other  fix'd  Points  of  Space  or  Duration,  as  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  Lincolns- Inn- Fields^  or  the  firft  Degree  oi  Taurus,  and  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  167 1.  or  the  loooth  Year  of  tht  Julian  Period  :  AU  which  Diftances 
we  meafure  by  preconceived  Ideas  of  certain  Lengths  of  Space  and  Duration, 
as  Inches,  Feet;  Miles,  and  D^rees  ,•  and  in  the  other,  Minutes,  Days,  and 
Years,  &c. 
M  the  Parts      §.  9-  There  is  one  thing  more  wherein  Space  and  Duration  have  a  great  Con- 
^^a^^^j^  formity ;  and  that  is,  tho  they  are  juftly  reckoned  amongft  our  fimfle  Ideas,  yet 
^^J^T^'noneof  the  diftinS  Ideas  we  have  of  either  is  without  all  manner  of  Compcfi^ 
Parts <fDu'  ^*<>»*i  it is  the  Very  Nature  of  both  of  them  to  confift  of  Parts:   but  their 

raticn,  arc  Parts 

Duraticn* 

*  It  has  been  objeded  to  Mr.  Znlte,  that  if  Space  conflfts  of  Parts,  as  'tisconfefs*din  this 
Place,  he  fhould  not  have  reckon*d  it  in  the  number  of  Simple  Ideas',  becaufe  it  feems  to  be 
inconfiftent  with  what  he  fays  elfewhere.  That  a  Simple  Idea  is  uwmpounded,  and  ccntains  in  it 
nothing  but  one  uniform  Appearance  or  Conception  of  the  AJnd^  and  is  not  diflinf^uithabk  into  different 
Ideas.    Tis  farther  obje^ed^  That  Mr.  Locke  has  not  given  in  tbs  iitS  Chapter  of  the  2d 
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Parts  being  all  of  the  fame  kind^  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  Z/m 
hinder  them  not  from  having  a  Place  amongft  fimple  Ideas.    Could  the  Mind,  as 
in  Number,  come  to  fo  fmall  apart  of  Extcnfion  or  Duration,  as  excluded  Di- 
vifibility,  that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  indivifible  Unit,  or  liiea  ;  by  Repeti- 
tion of  which  it  would  make  its  more  enlarged  Jdeas  of  Extenfion  and  Duration, 
But  fince  the  Mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  Idea  of  any  Space  without  Parts  ; 
inftead  thereof  it  makes  ufe  of  the  common  Mcafures,  which  by  familiar  Ufe; 
in  each  Country,  have  imprinted  .  themfclves  on  the  Memory,  (as  Inches  and 
Feet;  or  Cubits  and  Parafangsj  and  fo  Seconds,  Minutes,  Hours,  Days,  and 
Years  in  Duration :)  The  Mind  makes  ule,  I  fay,  offuch  Ideas  sls  thefe,  as  fim- 
ple ones;  and  thcfe  are  the  component  Parts  of  larger  Ideas^  which  the  Mind, 
upon  occafion,  makes  by  the  addition  offuch  known  Lengths  which  it  is  ac- 
quainted with*    On  the  other  Side,  the  ordinary  fmalleft  Meafure  we  have  of 
either,  is  look'd  on  as  an  Unit  in  Number,  when  the  Mind  by  divifion  would  re- 
duce them  into  lefs  Fra^ions.    Tho'  on  both  fides,  both  in  Addition  and  Di« 
vifion,  either  of  Space  or  Duration,  when  the  Idea  under  confideration  becomes 
very  big  or  very  (mail,  its  precife  Bulk  becomes  very  obfcure  and  confused  ^-  and 
it  is  the  Number  of  its  repeated  Additions  or   Divifions,  that  alone  remains 
clear  and  diftinft,   as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  let  his  Thoughts 
loofe  in  the  vaft  Expanfion  of  Space,  or  Di vifibility  of  Matter.    Every  Part  of 
Duration,  is  Duration  too  ;  and  every  Part  of  Extenfion,  is  Extenfion,  both  of 
them  capable  of  Addition  or  Divifion  in  infinitum.    But  the  leaft  ^Portions  of 
cither  of  them,    whereof  we  have  clear  and  diftind  Ideas^  may  perhaps  be  fit- 
teft  to  be  confidcr'd  by  us,  as  the  fimple  Ideas  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our 
complex  Modes  ot  Space,  Extenfion  and  Duration,  are  made  up,  and  into 
which  they  can  again  be  diftinc^ly  refolv'd*    Such  a  fmall  part  in  Duration  may 
be  call'd  a  Moment,  and  is  the  Time  of  one  Idea  in  our  Minds  in  the  Train  of 
their  ordinary  Succelfion  there.    The  other,  wanting  a  proper  Name,   I  know 
Hoc  3uvhether  I  may  be  aUow'd  to  call  afenjible  Pointy  meaning  thereby  the  leaft 

Book,  where  he  begins  to  fpeak  of  fitfiple  Ideas,  an  txkSt  Definition  of  what  he  underftandt 
by  Che  wcrd fimple  idsas.  To  thtfe  Difficulties  Mr.  Locke  :inrwers  thus :  To  b^n  with  the 
lall,  be  declares,  That  he  has  not  treated  his  SttbjeA  in  an  Order  perfeaiy  Scholaftick,  ha« 
ing  not  bad  much  Familiarity  with  thoie  fort  of  iSooks  during  the  writing  of  Ills,  and  not 
remembering  at  all  the  Method  in  which  they  are  written ;  and  therefore  his  Readers  ought 
npt  to  expcd  Definitions  regularly  plac*d  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Suhjed*  Mr.  Lock^ 
contents  himfelf  to  imploy  the  principal  Terms  that  he  uTes^  fo,  that  from  his  ufe  of  them 
the  Reader  may'^eafily  comprehend  what  he  means  by  them*  But  with  rcfpeft  to  the  term 
l^mple  Ideay  he  his  had  the  good  luck  to  de£ne  that  in  the  Place  cited  in  the  Obje^on  ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to  fupply,  that  Deied.  The  QjiefHon  then  is  to  know,  whether 
the  Idea  oi  Extenfion  agrees  with  this  Definition  :  Which  will  eSedually  agree  to  it,  if  it  be 
iinierdpod  in  the  S^nie  which  Mr*  Locke  had  principally  in  his  view ;  for  that  Codlpofitioii 
which  ^e  defign^d  to  exclude  in  that  Definition,  wai  a  Composition  of  different  Ideas  in  the 
Mind,  and  not  a  Coinpofition  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  thing  whofe  ^flence  coufifts  in  haying 
Parts  of  the  (kme  .kind,  where  you  can  never  come  to  a  Part , entirely  exempted  from  thu 
Compofition*  So  that  if  the  Idea  of  Extetificn  confifh  in  having  Partes  extra  Partes,  (as  the 
Schools  fpeak)  'tis  always,  in  the  Senfe  of  Mn  Locke,  nfimfle  idea\  becaufe  the  /^«of  ha* 
viT\g  Partes  extra  Partes,  cannot  be  refolv*d  into  two  other  Ideas.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
Objedion  made  to  Mr*  Locke,  with  refped  to  the  Nature  of£xtenfion,  Vlx.  Locke  vma  aware 
of  it,  as  may  be  feen  in  $.  9*  Ch.  15*  of  the  ad  Book,  where  he  fays.  That  the  leaft  Portion 
of  Space  or  Extenfion,  whereof  we  have  a  clear  and.  diftind  Idea,  may  perhaps  be  the  iitteft 
to  becon£der'd  by  us  as  z  fimple  Idea  of  that  kiiid,  out  of  which  our  complex  Modes  of  Space 
and  £xtenfIon  are  made  up*  So  that,  according'  to  Mr*  Lode,  it  may  very  fitly  be  aXXiizfim^ 
Pie  Idea,  fince  it  is  the  leaft  /icf«  of  Space  that  the  Mind  can  form  to  it  feljp,  and  that  cannot 
be  divided  by  the  Mind  into  any  lefs,  whereof  it  has  in  it  felf  any, determined  Perception* 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  to  the  Mind  one  fimple  Idea ;  and  that  is  fufficient  to  take 
away  this  Objedion :  For  *dsnot  the  defign  of  Mr*  Locke,  in  thii  place,  to  difcourfe  of  any 
thing  but  concerning  the  Ideas  of  the  Mind*  But  if  this  is  not  fufficient  to  clear  the  Difficulty, 
Mr.  Locke  hzih  nothing  more  to  add,  but  that  if  the /^a  of  Extenfion  is  fo  peculiar,  that  it 
cannot  exa^ly  agree  with  the  Deiinition  that  he  has  given  of  thofe  fimple  Ideas^  fo  that  it 
differs  in  ibme  manner  from  all  others  of  that  kind,  he  thinks  'tis  better  to  leave  it  there  ex* 
pos'd  to  this  Difficulty,  than  to  make  a  new  Divifion  in  his  flavour*  *Tis  enough  for  Mr*  Locke 
that  his  Meaning  can  be  underftood.  'Tis  very  common  to  obferve  intelligible  Difcourfcs  fpoil'd 
by  too  much  Subtilty  in  nice  Divifions.  We  ought  to  put  things  together  as  well  as  we  cai^ 
D  Brime  Cauf£ ;  but  after  all,  feveral  things  will  nut  be  bundled  up  together  under  •ur  Termt 
W  ays  of  fpeaking* 
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Particle  of  Matter  or  Space  wc  can  difcem,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  Minute, 
and  to  the  Iharpeft  Eyes  fcldom  lefs  than  thirty  feconds  of  a  Circle,  whereof  the 
Eye  is  the  Center. 
Tbeir  farts  §.  10.  Expanfion  and  Duration  havc  this  farther  Agreemenr,  that  tho'they 
infcforabk*  are  both  confider'd  by  us  as  having  Parts,  yet  their  Parts  are  not  Jepar able  one  from 
another,  no,  not  even  in  Thought:  tho*  the  Parts  of  Bodies  from  whence  we 
take  ourmeafureof  the  one,  and  the  Parts  of  Motion,  or  rather  the  SucceiSon 
of  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  from  whence  we  take  the  meafure  of  the  other,  may  b^ 
interrupted  and  feparated  i  as  the  one  is  often  by  Refl,  and  the  other  is  by.  Sleep, 
which  we  call  Reft  too, 
Jhtrfttmtsas  jj.  1 1.  But  yet  there  is  this  manifeft  diflfercnce  between  them,  That  the  Ideas 
tf^w,  EX'  ^£  Length,  which  we  have  of  Expanfion^  are  turned  every  way,  and  fo  make  Fi- 
j^^*'  ^  gureand  Breadth,  and  Thicknefs,-  but  Duratkn  it  but  as  it  were  the  Length  of 
cneftreight  Line,  extended  in  infinitunsy  not  capable  of  Multiplicity,  Variation, 
or  Figure  j  but  is  one  common  Meafure  of  all  Exiftence  whatfoever,  wherein  all 
things,  whilft  they  exift,  equally  partake.  For  this  prefent  Moment  is  common 
to  all  things  that  are  now  in  being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of  tbeir 
Exiftence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one  (ingle  Being;  and  we  may  truly 
fay,  they  all  exift  in  the  fame  Moment  of  Time.  Whether  Angels  and  Spirits 
have  any  analogy  to  this  in  refped  of  Expanfion,  is  beyond  my  Comprehenfion : 
And  perhaps  for  us,  who  have  Underftandings  and  Comprehenfions  fuited  to 
our  own  Prcfervation,  and  the  Ends  of  our  own  Being,  but  not  to  the  Reality 
and  Extent  of  all  other  Beings ;  'tis  near  as  hard  to  conceive  any  Exiftence,  or 
to  have  an  Idea  of  any  real  Being,  with  a  pcrfed  Negation  of  all  manner  of 
Expanfion;  as  it  is  to  have  thtldea  of  any  real  Exiftence,  with  a  perfed  Ne* 
gation  of  all  manner  of  Duration  .-  And  therefore  what  Spirits  have  to  do  with 
Space,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it,  we  know  not.^  All  that  we  know,  is ,  that 
Bodies  do  each  fingly  poffefs  its  proper  Portion  of  it,  according  to  the  Extent 
of  its  folid  Parts ;  and  thereby  exclude  all  other  Bodies  from  having  any  (bare  ia 
that  particular  Portion  of  Space,  whilft  ic  remains  there. 
Duratim'bas  §•  ^^'  Duroiiony  and  Time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  Idea  wc  hzvc  of 
never  two  ferijbing  Difiauce,  of  which  no  two  Parts  exift  together,  but  follow  each  other  in 
Farts  t(ge'  Succeffion  J  as  Expanfion  is  the  Idea  of  lafling  Diftancey  aU  whofe  Parts  exift  toge* 
^^h^r^'  f Aer,  and  are  not  capable  of  Succeffion.  And  therefore  tho'  we  cannot  conceive 
tnauufgettKr.  ^^  Duration  without  Succeffion,  nor  can  put  it  together  in  our  Thoughts,  that 
any  Being  does  now  exift  to*morrow,  or  pofiefs  at  once  more  than  the  prefent 
Moment  of  Duration ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal  Duration  of  the  Almighty 
far  different  from  that  of  Man,  or  any  other  finite  Being.  Becaufe  Man  com* 
prehends  not  in  his  Knowledg,  or  Power,  all  paft  and  future  things :  His 
Thoughts  are  but  ofyefterday>  and  he  knows  not  what  to  morrow  will  bring 
forth.  What  is  once  pafl,  he  can  never  recal :  and  what  is  yet  to  come,  be 
cannot  make  prefent.  What  I  fay  of  Man,  I  (ay  of  all  finite  Beings;  who, 
tho'  they  may  far  exceed  Man  in  Knowledg  and  Power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the 
meaneft  Creature,  in  comparifon  with  God  himfelf  Finite  of  any  Magnitude, 
holds  not  any  Proportion  to  Infinite.  God's  infinite  Duration  being  accom* 
panyM  with  infinite  Knowledg,  and  infinite  Power,  he  fees  all  things  paft  and 
to  come ;  and  they  are  no  more  diftant  from  his  Knowledg,  no  farther  removed 
from  bis  fight  than  the  prefent :  They  all  lie  under  the  fame  view ;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  he  cannot  make  exift  each  Moment  he  pleafes.  For  the  Exiftence 
of  all  diings  depending  upon  his  good-pleafure,  all  things  exift  every  moment 
that  he  thinks  fit  to  have  them  exift.  To  conclude,  Expanfion  and  Duration 
do  mutually  embrace  and  comprehend  each  other ;  every  Part  of  Space  being  in 
every  Part  of  Duration,  and  every  Part  of  Duration  in  every  Part  of  Expanfion. 
Such  a  Combination  of  two  diftinA  Ideas,  is,  I  fuppofe,  fcarce  to  be  found  in 
all  thatgreatVariety  we  do  or  can  conceive,  and  may  afford  matter  to  farther 
Speculation. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Number. 

§.  I.      A  Mongft  all  the  Ideas  we  have^  as  there  is  none  fuggefted  to  the  Mind  Numher  tbc 
£\^  by  more  ways,  fo  there  is  none  more  fimple,  than  that  ot  17«/Vy,  or  fimfl^  ana 
One.    It  has  no  (hadow  of  Variety  or  Compoficion  in  it  ,•  every  Objed  our  Sen-  ^olimhcr^ 
its  are  employed  about,  every  Idea  in  our  Underftandings,  every  Thought  of  our -''^^ 
Minds,  brings  this  Idea  along  with  it.     And  therefore  it  is  the  moft  intimate 
to  our  Thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is  in  its  agreement  to  all  other  things,  the  moft 
univcrfal  Idea  we  have.     For  Number  applies  it  felf  to  Men,  Angels,  Adidns, 
Thoughts,  every  thing  that  either  doch  exift,  or  can  be  imagined. 

^.  2.  By  repeating  this  Idea  in  our  Minds,  and  adding  the  Repetitions  toge-  its  Modes 
ther,  we  come  by  the  comflex  Ideas  of  the  Modes  oj  it.     Thus  by  adding  one  to  made  bjAd^ 
one,  we  have  the  complex  Idea  oi  a  Couple ;  by  putting  twelve  Units  together,  ^'^'*^»- 
we  have  the  complex  Idea  of  a  Dozen  i  and  of  a  Score,  or  a  Million,  or  any 
other  Number. 

§.3.  7hefimple  Modes  of  Number  are  of  aB  other  the  mofi  difiinEi;  every  the  ^achMode 
leaft  Variation,  which  is  an  Unit,  making  each  Combination  as  clearly  diflFe-  dsftlnB. 
rent  from  that  which  approacheth  neareft  to  it,  as  the  moft  remote :  Two  being 
as  difti'na  from  One,  as  Two  hundred  i  and  the  Idea  of  Two  as  dillinft  from 
thcHea  of  Three,  as  the  Magnitude  of  the  whole  Earth  is  from  that  of  a  Mite. 
This  is  not  fo  in  other  fimple  Modes,  in  which  it  is  not  fo  eafy,  nor  jJerhaps 
poffible  for  us  to  diftinguilh  betwixt  two  approaching  Ideas,  which  yet  are  really 
different.  For  who  will  undertake  to  find  a  difference  between  the  White  of  this 
Paper,  and  that  of  the  next  degree  to  it ;  or  can  form  diftinft  Ideas  of  every 
the  leaft  Excefs  in  Extenfion.? 

jj.  4.  The  Glearnefs  and  DiflinElnefs  of  each  Mode  of  tjumber  from  all  oihtTSyThreJcre De^ 
even  thofe  that  approach  neareft,  makes  me  apt  to  think  that  Dcmonftrations  in  monftratiims 
Numbers,  if  they  are  not  more  evident  and  cxaS  than  irt  Extenfion,  yet  they  are  ''l^'^^^' 
more  general  in  their  Ufe,  and  more  determinate  in  their  Application.     Be-  ^A^  ^^' 
caufe  the  Ideas  of  Numbers  are  more  precife  and  diftinguifliable,  than  in  Exten- 
fion, where  every  Equality  and  Excas  are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  obferv'd  or  mea- 
fur'd  ;  becaufe  our  Thoughts  cannot  in  Space  arrive  at  any  determined  Small- 
nefs,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  Unit ;  and  therefore  the  Q^iantity  or 
Proportion  of  any  the  leaft  Excefs  cannot  be  difcovcr'd:  which  is  c:ear  other- 
wife  in  Number,  where,  as  has  been  faid,  91  is  as  diftinguifliible  from  90,  as 
from  9000,  tho*  91  be  the  next  immediate  Excefs  to  90.     Btit  it  is  ijot  fo  in  Ex- 
tenfion, where  whatfoever  is  more  than  juft  a  Fooc  or  an  Inth,  is  not  diftinguifli- 
ible from  the  Standard  of  a  Foot  or  an  Inch,*  and  in  Lines  which  appear  of 
an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the  other  by  innumerable*Parts ;  nor 
can  any  one  aflGgn  an  Angle,  which  fliaU  be  the  next  bi<^eft  to  a  right  one. 

§.  5.  By  the  repeating,  as  has  been  faid,  of  the  Idea  oi  an  Unit,  and  joirt-  Names mcef* 
ing  it  to  another  Unit,  we  make  thereof  one  colleftive  Idea,  marked  by  the^*^^'^  ^^'"^ 
name  Two.  And  whofoever  can  do  this,  and  proceed  on,  ftill  adding  one  more  ^^^^* 
to  the  laft  colleSive /aVrf  which  he  had  of  any  Number,  and  give  a  name  to  it, 
may  count,  or  have  Ideas  for  feveral  CoUcdtions  of  Units,  diftjnguifh'd  one 
from  another,  as  far  as  he  hath  a  Series  of  Names  for  following  Numbers,  and 
a  Memory  to  retain  that  Series,  with  their  feveral  Names :  All  Numeration 
being  but  ftiiJ  the  adding  of  one  Unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together, 
as  comprehended  in  one  Idea,  a  new  or  diftinft  Name  or  Sign,  whereby  to  know 
it  from  thofw  before  and  after,  and  diftingui(h  it  from  every  fmaller  or  greater 
multitude  of  Units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to  one,  and  fo  to  two,  and 
fo  go  on  With  h.s  Tale,  taking  ftiiJ  with  him  the  diftinft  Names  belonging  to 
every  Progreflion ;  and  fo  again,  by  abftrafting  an  Unit  from  each  Colledion, 
retreat  and  leffen  them,  is  capable  of  all  the  Ideas  of  Numbers  within  the  com- 
•aCsof  his  Language,  or  for  which  he  hath  Names,  tho*  not  perhaps  of  more, 
or  the  feveral  fimple  Modes  of  Numbers,  being  iu  our  Minds  but  fo  many 
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Combinations  of  Units,  >)*hich  have  no  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  other 
diflferencc  but  more  or  ieCs,  Names  or  Marks  for  each  diftma  Combination  feem 
more  necellary  than  in  any  other  fort  of  ideas.    For  without  fuch  Names  or 
Marks  we  can  hardly  weU  make  ufe  of  Numbers  in  reckoning,  efpecially  where 
the  Combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude  of  Umts;  which  put  to- 
gether without  a  Name  or  Mark,  to  diftmguifli  that  precife  CoUedion,  wiU 
hardly  be  kept  from  being  a  heap  in  confufion. 
NuHes  necef'      jj   6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  reafou,  why  fome  Amertcaus  I  have  fpoken  with, 
ptiytiiiitm^  rwhA  were  otherwife  of  quick  and  rational  Parts  enough)  could  not,  as  we  do, 
^'^  Ky  mSns  St  to  looo ;   nor  had  any  diftind  Idea  of  that  Number,  tho' 

thcv  could  reckon  very  well  to  20.    Becaufe  their  Language  being  fcanty,  and 
accommodated  only  to  the  few  Neceflaries  of  a  needy  /impleLifc,  unacquamted 
eirher  with  Trade  or  Mathematicks,  had  no  words  in  it  to  ftand  for  1000;   fo 
that  when  they  were  difcours'd  with  of  thofe  greater  Numbers,  they  would  (hew 
the  Hairs  of  their  Head,  to  exprefs  a  great  multitude  which  they  could  not  num- 
ber: which  Inability,  I  fuppofe    proceeded  from  their  want  of  Names.     The 
Hiftoired'    7o«o«w«a«*<..h^d  no  Names  for  Numbers  above  y  any  Number  beyond  that, 
un  Voiagc     thev  made  out  by  (hewing  their  Fmgevs,  and  the  Fingers  of  others  who  were 
faitenkTer-   "A^     Andldoubt  not  but  we  our  felves  might  diftind'.y  number  m  words 
iredaBrefil,  J   ',' jgai  farther  than  weufually  do,  would  we  find  out  but  fome  (it  Deno- 
Kvc  2L  minations  to  fienify  them  by ;  whereas  in  the  way  we  take  now  to  name  them 
ni'  bv  Sfons  of  MiLns  of  MiUions,  &c.  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  oc 

at  moft  four  and  twenty  decimal  Progrcflions,  without  conhahon.  But  to  Ihew 
how  much  diftinB  Names  conduce  to  our  -well  reckoning,  ot  having  ufeful  Ideas  ol 
Numbers,  let  us  fet  aU  thcfe  foUowing  Figures  in  one  contwud  Line,  as  the 
Marks  of  one  Number;  v.  g. 


Number :  But  whether,  by  giving  every  fix  Figures  a  new  and  orderly  Deno- 
mination, thefe  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more  Figures  in  progreffion,  might 
SteS  be  countefdiftinaiy,  and  /^a.  of  them  both  got  more  cady  topur 
Svesfind  more  plainly  fignify'd  to  others,  I  leave  it  to  be  confiderd.  This  I 
mSononlytoLwhowriecelTary  diftind  Names  are  to  Numbering,  without 
Dretendine  to  introduce  new  ones  of  my  Invention.  ,     .     r      »i  n 

m.mdrJXl'i^^^  Children,  either  for  want  ^^  N^^'°«/<>  ""f  J.^^^Vte^M  S^ 

fiZber  mt    ^Jfi^ns  of  Numbers,  or  not  having  yet  the  Faculty  to  colled  fcatter  d /ifcoy 

**'^^-         Sto  complex  ones,  and  range  them  in  a  regular  order,  and  lo  retain  them  in 

thdr  Soties,  as  is  necelTary  to  reckoning ;    do  not  begm  to  number  very 

carS,  norTroceed  in  it  very  far  or  fteddily,  till  a  good  while  alter  they  are  weU 

ffifliM  with  good  ftore  of  other  Ideas:  and  one  may  often  obfcrve  them  dif- 

Se^d  reafon  pretty  well,  and  have  very  clear  Conceptions  of  fcveral  other 

•      Sgs,^forr°hey  can  tell  .0.    And  fome,  thro' the  default  of  their  Memories. 

S^^nnot  retain  the  feveral  Combinations  ot  Numbers,  with  their  Names  an- 

^cx^^^n  thS  iift^^^^  orders,  and  the  dependence  of  folong  a  Train  of  nu- 

meralProgreffions,  and  their  relation  one  to  another,  are  not  able  all  the.r  Iifc- 

S^  to  reckon  or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  Series  of  Numbers.     For  he 

SwilUountTwfnty,  or  have  any  Idea  of  that  Number,  muft  know  that 

NiJeJ^en  went  before,  with  the  diHina  Name  or  Sign  ol  every  one  of  them,  as 

S^rSind  mark'd  in  their  Order  j  for  wherever  this  fails,   a  Gap  is  made,  the 

Chain  break,   and  the  Progrefs  in  numbering  can  go  no  farther.      So  that  to 

mi  S!        is  requir'd,  1  That  the  Mind  diftingu.lh  carefully  two  Ideas, 

wW^h  are  different  one  from  another  only  by  the  Addition  or  Subtraftion  of  one 

Unk     I.  That  it  retain  in  Memory  the  Names  or  Marks  of  the  fevcral  Com- 

Wnltions  from  an  Unit  to  that  Number;  and  that  not  confufedly,   and  at 

TiT^  w^thatexad  Order,  that  the  Numbers  follow  one  another:  in 

fe  wSLrifJt  SJs?  Bufinefs  of  Numbering  will  be  difturb'd. 
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and  there  will  remain  only  the  confus'd  liea  of  Multitude,  but  the  Ideas  necbflfary 
to  diftinft  Numerauon  will  not  be  attained  to. 

i.  8.  This  farther  is  obfervable  in  Number^  That  it  is  that  which  the  Mind  kumberHted- 
makes  ufe  of  in  meajuring  all  things  that  by  us  are  meafurable,  which  ^xmcioz\\y  fures  aiiMta- 
are  Expanfion  and  Duration  i  and  our  Idea  of  Infinity,  even  when  apply  cl  to '^^^^^^ 
thofe,  feems  to  be  nothing  but  the  Infinity  of  Number.    For  what  elfe  are  our 
Ideas  of  Eternity  and  Immenfity,  but  the  repeated  Additions  of  certain  Ideas  of 
imagined  Parts  of  Duration  and  Expanfion,  with  the  Infinity  of  Number*,  in 
which  we  can  come  to  no  end  of  Addition  ?    For  fuch  an  inexhauftible  Stock; 
Number,  of  all  other  oux  Ideas,  moft  clearly  furniflies  us  with,  as  is  obvious  to 
every  one.    For  let  a  Man  colled  into  one  Sum  as  great  a  Number  as  hi  pleafes, 
this  multitude,  how  great  foever,  leffensnot  one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it^ 
or  brings  him  any  nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhauftible  Stock  of  Number,  where 
ftill  there  remains  as  much  to  be  added,  as  if  none  were  taken  our.    And  this 
cndlck  Addition  or  Addibility  (if  any  one  like  the  word  better^  of  Numbers,  fd 
apparent  to  the  Mind>  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives  us  the  cleareft  and  moft  di- 
HinSt  Idea  of  Infinity  :  of  which  more  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.    XVIL 
Of  Infinity. 

§.  I.  TTE  that  would  know  what  kind  of  Idea  it  \s^  to  which  we  give  the  name  j^^^^ ;  ;^ 
XTX  oi  Infinity^  cannot  do  it  better,  than  by  confidering  to  what  Infinity  oTigif^'^iL^ 
is  by  the  Mind  more  immediately  attributed,  and  then  hOw  the  Mind  comes  to  tentiM,  attri- 

frame  it-  hated  toSpace-^ 

Finite  and  Infinite  feem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  Mind  as  the  Modes  e/*^^^^ 
Quamityy  and  to  be  attributed  primarily  in  their  firft  Defignation  only  to  thofe 
things  which  have  Parts,  and  are  capable  of  Increafe  or  Diminution,  by  the 
Addition  or  Subtradion  of  any  the  leaft  Part:  And  fuch  are  tht  Ideas  of  Space, 
Duration>  and  Number,  which  we  have  confider'd  in  the  foregoing  Chapters. 
*Tis  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  aiTur'd,  That  the  Great  GOD,  of  whom  and 
from  whom  are  all  things,  is  incomprehenfibly  Infinite :  But  yet  when  we  apply 
to  that  firft  and  fupreme  Being  our  Idea  of  Infinite,  in  our  weak  and  narrow 
Thoughts^  we  do  it  primarily  in  refped  of  his  Duration  and  Ubiquity;  and  I 
think,  more  figuratively  to  his  Power,  Wjfdom,  and  Goodnefs,  and  other  Attri- 
butes, which  are  properly  inexhauftible  and  incomprehenfible,  &c.  For  when 
wccall  them  Infinite,  we  have  no  other  Idea  of  this  Infinity,  but  what  carries 
with  it  fome  Refleftion  on,  and  Intimation  of  that  Number  or  Extent  of  the 
Afts  or  Objefits  of  God's  Power,  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs,  which  can  never  b^ 
fupposM  fo  great  or  fo  many,  which  thefe  Attributes  wiU  not  always  (urmount 
and  exceed,  let  us  multiply  them  in  our  Thoughts  as  far  as  we  can,  with  all  the 
Infinity  of  cndlefs  Numben  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  how  thefe  Attributes  are  in 
GOD,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  Capacities^  They 
do,  without  doubt,  contain  in  them  all  poflible  Perfedion :  but  this,  I  fay^  is 
our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and  thefe  our  Ideas  of  their  Infinity. 

§•  2.  Finite  then,  and  Infinite,  being  by  the  Mind  looked  on  as  Modifications  The  lAtk  t^ 
of  Expanfion  and  Duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  confider'd,  is.  Row  the^ Mind  Finite  eefiij 
comes  by  them.     As  for  the  Idea  ofFmitey  there  is  no  great  difficulty.    The  ob-  «^^^* 
vious  Portions  of  Extenfion  that  aftcft  our  Senfes,   carry  with  them  into  the 
Mind  the//M  of  Finite:  And  the  ordinary  Periods  of  SuccelEon,  whereby  we- 
meafure  Time  and  Duration,  as  Hours,  Days,  and  Years,  are  bounded  Lengths^ 
The  difficulty  is,  h<jw  we  come  by  thofe  boundlefs  Ideas  of  Eternity  and  tmnten- 
fhyy  fince  the  Oojefts  which  we  converfe  with,  come  fo  much  fliort  of  any  Ap- 
proach or  Proportion  to  that  Largenefs* 

§.  3.  Every  one  that  has  any  Idea  of  any  flatcd  Lengths  of  Space,  as  a  Foot,  Ji(ft9wcoffie 
finds  that  he  can  repeat  that  Idea ;  and  joining  it  to  the  former,  make  the  Idea  ^^f  Wcai/ 
oftwoFeet;andby  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  Feet;   and  fo  on,  without  '^'*'^* 
ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  Additions,  whether  of  the  fame  Idea  of  a  Foot, 

or 
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or  if  he  t)Ieafcs  of  doubling  It,  or  any  other  Idea  he  has  of  any  Length,  as  a 
Mile,  or  Diameter  of  the  Earth,  or  of  the  Or  bis  Magnus :  For  whichfoevcr  of 
thefc  he  takes,  and  how  often  foever  he  doubles,  or  any  otherwifc  multiplies  it, 
he  finds  that  after  he  ha$  continued  his  doubling  in  his  Thoughts,  and  enlarged 
his  Idea  as  much  is  he  pleafes,  he  has  no  more  reafon  to  Aop,  nor  is  one  jot 
nearer  the  end  of  fuch  Addition,  than  he  was  at  firft  fetting-our.  The  power 
of  enlarging  his  /^m  of  Space  by  farther  Additions  remaining  ftitl  the  fame^  he 
hence  takes  the  Idea  of  infinite  Space. 
^^aIL/  ^*  4*  This,  I  think,  is  the  way  whereby  the  Mind  gets  the  Idea  of  infinite  Space, 
sp^^e  9tma-  ,  j.^  ^  ^^.^^  different  Confideration,  to  examine,  whether  the  Mind  has  the  Idea 
of  fuch  a  boundlefs  Space  aSiualfy  exifling^  fince  our  Ideds  are  not  always  Proofs  of 
theExiflence  of  things;  but  yet,  fince  this  comes  here  in  our  way,  I  fuppofc  I 
may  fay,  that  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  Space  in  it  felf  is  aftually  boundlefs  i  to 
which  Imagination,  the /^/i  of  Space  or  Expanfi on  of  it  feJf  naturally  leads  as. 
For  it  being  coniiderM  by  us,  either  as  the  Extenfion  of  Body,  or  as  exifling 
by  it  felf,  without  any  folid  Matter  taking  it  up,  (for  or  fuch  a  void  Space  w« 
have  not  only  the  Idea^  but  I  have  proved,  as  I  think,  from  the  Motion  of  Body, 
its  neceffary  Exiflcnce)  it  is  impoffibie  the  Mind  (boi  Id  be  ever  able  to  find  or 
fuppofe  any  end  of  it,  or  be  flop'd  any  where  in  its  progrefs  in  this  Space,  how 
far  foever  it  extends  its  Thoughts.  Any  bounds  made  with  Body,  even  Ada- 
mantine Walls,  are  fo  far  from  putting  a  flop  to  the  Mind  in  its  farther  Progrefs 
in  Space  and  Extenfion,  that  it  ratacr  facilitates  and  enlarges  it;  for  fo  far  as 
that  Body  reaches,  fo  far  no  one  can  doubt  of  Extenfion :  and  when  we  are 
come  to  the  utmofl  Extremity  of  Body,  what  is  there  tliat  can  there  put  a  (lop, 
and  fatisfy  the  Mind  that  it  \s  at  the  end  of  Space,  when  it  perceives  it  is  not; 
nay,  when  it  is  fatisfy 'd  that  Body  it  felf  can  move  into  it  ?  For  if  it  be  ne- 
ceffary for  the  Motion  of  Body,  that  there  (hould  be  an  empty  Space,  tho*  ever 
fo  little,  here  amongfl  Bodies,-  and  if  it  be  pofTible  for  Body  to  move  in  or  thro* 
that  empty  Space;  riay,  it  is  impofEble  for  any  Particle  of  Matter  to  move  but 
into  an  empty  Space;  the  fame  Poffibility  of  a  Body's  moving  into  a  void  Space, 
beyond  the  utmofl  Bounds  of  Body,  as  well  as  into  a  void  Space  interfpers'd 
amongfl  Bodies,  will  always  remain  clear  and  evident :  the  Idea  of  empty  pure 
Space>  whether  within  or  beyond  the  Confines  of  all  Bodies,  being  exa&ly  the 
fame,  diflfering  not  in  nature,  tho'  in  bulk;  and  there  being  nothing  to  hinder 
Body  from  moving  into  it.  So  that  wherever  the  Mind  places  it  felf  by  any 
Thought,  either  amongfl  or  remote  from  all  Bodies,  it  can  in  this  uniform  Idea 
of  Space  no*where  find  any  Bounds,  any  End;  and  fo  mufl  neceffarily  conclude  it> 
by  the  very  Nature  and  Idea  of  each  part  of  it,  to  be  adually  infinite. 
jMpofDw  $.  y.  As  by  the  Power  we  find  in  our  felves  of  repeating,  as  often  as  wc 
tatiotu  will,  any  Idea  of  Space,  we  get  the  Idea  of  Imroenfity  5  fo,  by  being  able  to  re- 

peaj  the  Idea  of  any  Length  of  Duration  we  have  in  our  Minds,  with  all  the 
cndlefs  Addition  ofNumber,  wecome  by  the  Idea  oi  Eternity.    For  wc  find  in 
our  felves,  we  can  no  more  come  to  an  end  of  fuch  repeated  Ideas^  than  we  can 
come  to  the  end  of  Number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.    But  here 
again  'tis  another  queflion,  quite  different  from  our  having  an  Idea  of  Eternity, 
to  know  whether  there  were  any  real  Beings  whofe  Duration  has  been  eternal. 
And  as  to  this,  I  fay,  hethatconfidersfomething  now  exifling,  mufl  neceffarily 
come  to  fomething  eternal*    But  having  fpoke  of  this  in  another  place,  I  fball 
fav  here  no  more  of  it,  but  proceed  on  to  fome  other  Confiderations  of  our  Idea 
otlnfinity. 
Wtyotbcrl'        §.  6.  If  it  be  fo,  that  our  Idea  of  Infinity  be  got  from  the  Power  we  obferve 
dc»  tfrtfiij^    in  our  felves,  of  repeating  without  end  our  own  Ideas;   it  may  be  demanded, 
^fmty,^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^mi««  Infinite  to  other  Ideas,  as  uell  as  thofe  of  Space  and  Duration  \ 

fince  they  may  be  as  ealily,  and  as  often  repeated  in  our  Minds,  as  the  other; 
and  yet  no  body  ever  thinks  of  infinite  Swcetncfs,  or  infiiyte  Whitenefs,  tho'hc 
can  repeat  the  Idea  of  Sweet  or  White,  as  frequently  as  thofe  of  a  Yard,  or  a 
Day  ?  To  which  I  anfwer:  All  the  Ideas  that  are  confider'd  as  having  Parts, 
and  arc  capable  otincrcafe  by  the  Addition  of  any  equal  or  lefs  Parts,  afford  us 
by  their  Repetition  the  Idea  of  Infinity;  becaufe  with  this  cndlefs  Repetition, 
there  is  continued  an  Enlargement,  of  which  there  can  be  no  end.  But  in  other 
/^^/ixitisnotfos  for  to  the  largefl /ie'^  of  Extenfion  or  Duration  that  I  at  pre* 
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fent  have,  the  Addition  of  any  the  leaft  part  makes  an  Increafe;  but  to  the 
perfcacft  Idea  I  have  of  the  whiteft  Whitencfs,  if  I  add  another  of  a  lefa  or 
equal  Whitenefs  (and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  I  cannot  add  the  Idea)  it  makes 
no  Increafe,  and  enlarges  not  my  Idea  at  all :  and  therefore  the  difierent  Ideas  of 
Whitenefs,  &c.  arc  called  Degrees.  For  thofe  Ideas  that  confift  of  Parts,  arc 
capable  of  being  augmented  by  every  Addition  of  the  leaft  Part  j  but  if  you 
take  the  Idea  of  White,  which  one  parcel  of  Snow  yielded  yefterday  to  your 
Siglit,  and  another  Idea  of  White  from  another  parcel  of  Snow  you  lee  to  day, 
and  pat  them  together  in  your  Mind,  they  embody,  as  it  were,  and  run 
into  one,  and  the  Idea  of  Whitenefs  is  not  at  all  increased  ;  and  if  we  add  a 
lefs  degree  of  Whitenefs  to  a  greater,  we  are  (o  far  from  increafing,  that  we 
diminifli  it.  Thofe  Ideas  that  confift  not  ot  Parts,  cannot  be  augmented  to 
what  proportion  Men  pleafe,  or  be  ftretch'd  beyond  what  they  have  received  by 
their  oenfesj  but  Space,  Duration,  and  Number,  being  capable  of  Increafe  by 
Repetition,  leave  in  the  Mind  an  Idea  of  an  endlefs  room  for  more  :  nor  can  wc 
conceive  any  where  a  ftop  to  a  farther  Addition  or  Progreffion,  and  fo  thofe 
Ideas  alone  lead  our  Minds  towards  the  Thought  of  Infinity. 

f.  7.  Tho'  our  Idea  of  Infinity  arife  from  the  Contemplation  of  Quantity,  and  Differemebe^ 
the  endlefs  Increafe  the  Mind  is  able  to  make  in  Quantity,  by  the  repeated  Addi-  ^^^^^ 
tions  of  what  Portions  thereof  it  pleafes  j  yet  I  guefs  wc  caufe  great  coiifufion  spJeif^mted 
in  our  Thoughts,  when  wc  join  Infinity  to  any  (uppos'd  Idea  of  Quantity  the 
Mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  fo  difcourfe  or  reafon  about  an  infinite  Quan- 
tity, viz..  an  infinite  Space,  or  an  infinite  Duration.    For,  cur  Idea  of  Infinity 
being,  as  I  think,  an  endlefs  growing  Idea,  but  the  Idea  of  any  Quantity  the  Mind 
has,  being  at  that  time  terminated  in  that  Idea,  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it 
can  be  no  greater  than  it  is^  to  join  Infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjuft  a  ftanding  Mcar 
fure  to  a  growing  Bulk ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  not  an  infignificant  Subtilty, 
if  I  fay  that  we  are  carefully  to  difiinguifh  between  the  Idea  of  the  Infinity  of 
Space,  and  the  Idea  of  a  Space  infinite  :  The  firft  is  nothing  but  a  fuppos'd  end- 
lefs Progreffion  of  the  Mind,  over  what  repeated  Ideas  of  Space  it  pleafes  \  but 
to  have  a(5i:ually  in  the  Mind  the  Ideas  of  a  Space  infinite,  is  to  fuppofe  the  Mind 
already  pafs'd  over,  and  adually  to  have  a  view  of  aH  thofe  repeated  Ideas  of 
Space,  which  an  endlefs  Repetition  can  never  totally  reprefent  te  it ;  which 
carries  in  it  a  plain  Contradiftion. 

§.  8.  This  perhaps  will  be  a  little  plainer,  if  wc  confider  it  in  Numbers.    The  fFe  h(tQe  m 
Infinity  of  Numbers,  to  the  end  of  whofc  Addition  every  one  perceives  there  Idea  of  hfi- 
is  no  approach,  eafily  appears  to  any  one  that  reflefts  on  it :  but  how  clear  fo-  «»'«*^^* 
ever  this  Idea  of  the  Infinity  of  Number  be,  there  is  nothing  yet  more  evi- 
<]ent,   than  the  Abfurdity  of  the  adual  Idea  of  an  infinite  >fumber«    What* 
foever  pofitive  Ideas  we  have  in  our  Minds  of  any  Space,  Duration,  or  Num- 
ber, let  them  be  ever  fo  great,  they  arc  ftiU  finite  ,•   but  when  we  fuppofe 
an  inexhauftible  Remainder,  from  which  .we  remove  all  Bounds,  and  wherein 
we  allow  the  Mind  an  endlefs  Progreffion  of  Thought,  without  ever  compleatii^         * 
the  Ideaj  there  we  have  our  Idea  of  Infinity  ,  which  tho*  it  feems  to  be  pretty 
clear  when  we  confider  nothing  elfe  in  it  but  the  N^ation  of  an  End,  yet  when 
we  would  frame  in  our  Minds  the  Idea  of  an  infinite  Space  or  Duration,  that 
Idea  is  very  obfcure  and  confusM,  becanfe  it  is  made  up  of  two  Parts,  very  diffe- 
rent, if  not  inconfiftent.    For  let  a  Man  frame  in  his  Mind  an  Idea  of  any  Space 
or  Number,  as  great  as  he  will ;  'tis  plain  the  Mind  refts  and  terminates  in  that 
Idea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Idea  of  bfimtj,  which  cmfifis  in  a  fuppos^d  endlefs 
Trogreffion.    And  therefore  I  think  it  is,  that  wc  arc  fo  eafily  confounded,  when 
we  come  to  argue  and  reafon  about  infinite  Space  or  Duration,  &c.    Becanfe 
the  Parts  of  fuch  an  Idea  not  being  perceivM  to  be,  as  they  are,  inconfiftent, 
the  one  fide  or  other  always  perplexes  whatever  Q)nfequences  we  draw  firom 
the  other ;  as  an  Idea  of  Motion  not  paffing  on^  would  perplex  any  one,  who 
fliould  argue  from  fuch  an  Idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  Idea  of  Motion  at 
reft :  and  fuch  another  feems  to  me  to  be  the  Idea  of  a  Space,  or  (which  is  the 
fame  thing)  a  Number  infinite,  i.  e.  of  a  Space  or  Number  which  the  Mind 
adually  has,  and  fo  views,  and  terminates  in  ;  and  of  a  Space  or  Number, 
which  in  a  conftant  and  endlefs  enlarging  and  progreffion,  it  can  in  Thought 
never  attain  to.    For  how  large  foever  an  Idea  of  Space  I  have  in  my  Mind,  it 
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h  no  larger  than  it  is  that  inftant  that  I  have  ity  tho'  I  i3e  capable  the  next  inftanc 
to  double  it,  and  To  on  in  infinitum :  For  that  alone  is  infinite^  which  has  no 
bounds ;  iind  that.the  Idea  of  Ini^nity^  in  which  our  Thoughts  can  find  none. 
Kimben^"        $•  9*  But  of  aft. other /^^,. it  is  Number,  as  I  have  faid,  which  1  thinker- 
fords  us  the     nijbes  US  v)itb  the  clearefl  ahd  mo  ft  difiinEi  Idea  of  Infinity  we  are  capable  of.    Foe 
i^h£^'t^   even  in  Space  and  Duration,  when  thcf  Mind  purfues  the  Idea  of  Infinity,  it 
!r  ^w(r*      ^Y^^^  makes  ufe  of  the  Ideas  and  Repetitions  qi  Numbers,  as  of  Millions  of 
Millions  of  Miles,  of  Years,  which  are  fo  many  diftinitt  Ideas^  kept  beft  by 
Number  from  running  into  a  confusM  heap,  wherein  the  Mind  lofcs  it  felf  j  and 
When  it  has  added  together  as  many  Millions,  &c.  as  it  pleaCes,  ot  known 
Lengths  of  Space  or  Duration,  the  clearell  Idea  it  can  get  of  Infinity,  is  the 
con^s'd  incomprehenfible  Remainder  of  endlefs  addible  Numbers,  which  affords 
no  profped  of  Scop  qr  Boundary.  ...,.,  t    ,-     :     .      .   / 

Our  different       §^  lo.  It  will  perhaps  give  us  a  little  farther  Light  into  the  Idea  we  have  of 
^^^^^'^*/  Infinityj  and  difcovcr  to  us  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  Infinity  of  Number  affly'd 
Ntlmher  Du-  to  determinate  Parts,  of  which  we  have  in  our  Minds  the  diftind;  Ideas,,  if  we 
ratim,  and    confider,  that  Number  is  not  generaLy  thought  by  us  inifinite,  whereas  Dura- 
iT^^on.      tion  and  Extenfion  are  apt  to  be  fo ;,  which  arifes  froni  hepcc,  that  in  Number 
we  arc  at  one  end  as  it  were  :  For  there  being  in  l^Jumbcr  npthing  lets  than  an 
Unit^  we  there  ftop,   and  are   at  an   end;    but  in  Addition   or  Increafc    or 
Number,  we  can  fee  no  Bounds  :  And  fo  it  is  like  a  L^ne,  whcreot  one  end 
terminating  with  us,  the  other  is  extended  ftiil  forwards  beyond  all  cnat  we  can 
conceive;  but  in  Space  and  Duration  it  is  otherwife.    For  in  Duration  we 
coniider  it,  as  if  this  Line  of  Number  were  extended  both  ways  to  an  uncon* 
ceivable,  undetertninate,  and  infinite  Length  ;  which  is  evident  to  any  one  that 
will  but  reflca  on  what  ConCderation  be  hath  of  Eternity  ;  which,    I  fuppofe, 
he  will  find  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  turning  this  Infinity  of  Number  both 
ways,  d  forte  ante^  and  d  parte  foft,  as  they  fpeak.    For  when  we  would  con*- 
ftler  Eternity,  d  parte  ante,  what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  our  felves  and 
the  prefent  time  we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Tears,  or  Ages, 
or  any  other  afllgnable  Portion  of  Duration  paft,  with  a  Profped  of  proceed- 
ing in  fuch  Addition,  with  all  the  Infinity  of  Number  i  And  when  we  would 
confider  Eternity,  d  fane  fofi^  we  juft  after  the  fame  rate  begin  from  ouc 
ielves,  and  reckon  by  multiply'd  Periods  yet  to  come,  illll  extending  that  Line 
of  Number,  as  before.    And  thefe  two  being  put  together,  are  that  infinite 
Duration  we  call  Eternity  ;  which,  as  we  turn  our  View  either  way,  forwards 
or  backwards,  appears  infinite,  becaufe  we  ftill  turn  that  way  the  infinite  End 
.  .  of  Number,  i.  e.  the  Power  ftill  of  adding  more. 
hfimteDsvt'      jf.  u.  The  fame  happens  alfo  in  Space,  wherein,  conceiving  our  felves  to  be 
'  as  it  were  in  the  Center,  we  do  on  all  fides  purfuc  thofe  indeterminable  Lines 

of  Number ;  and  reckoning  any  way  from  our  felves,  a  Yard,  Mile>  Diameter 
of  the  Earth,  or  Oriis  Magnus,  by  the  Infinity  of  Number,  we  add  others  to 
them  as  often  as  we  will ;   and  having  no  more  reafon  to  fet  Bounds  to  thofe 
tepeated  Ideas  than  we  have  to  fet  Bounds  to  Number,  we  have  that  indeter- 
minable Idea  ofhnmenfity^ 
N#  ptHtive        $.  12.  And  fince  in  any  bulk  of  Matter  our  Thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the 
Ito  <f  iufi-  Qtmofl  Divifibilityy  therefore  there  is  an  apparent  Infinity  to  us  alfo  in  that 
^^*  which  has  the  Infinity  alfo  of  Number ;   but  with  this  diflference,  that  in  the 

former  Confiderations  of  the  Infinity  of  Space  and  Duration,  we  only  ufe  Ad- 
dition of  Numbers  ;  whereas  this  is  like  the  divifion  of  an  Unit  into  its 
Fradions,  Wherein  the  Mind  alfo  can  proceed  in  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  Additions,  it  being  indeed  but  the  Addition  Aill  of  new  Numbers : 
Tho*  in  the  Addition  of  the  one^  we  can  have  no  more  the  pofitive  Idea  of  a 
Space  infinitely  ^reat,  than  in  the  Divifion  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  Idea 
ot  a  Body  infinitely  little  j  our  Idea  of  Infinity  beit^,  as  I  may  fay,  a  growing 
and  fiigicive  Idea,  ftill  in  a  boundlefs  Prc^reflion,  that  can  ftop  na  where. 

$.13.  Tho'  it  be  hard,  I  thinks  to  find  any  one  fo  abfurd  as  to  (ay,  he  ha$ 
the  pofitive  Idea  of  an  aftual  infinite  Number ;  the  Infinity  whereof  lies  only 
in  a  power  ftill  of  adding  any  Combination  of  Units  to  any  former  Number, 
and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one  will ;  the  like  alfo  being  in  the  Infinity 
of  Space  and  Duration,  which  power  leaves  always  to  the  Mind  room  for  end- 
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lefs  Additions  5  yet  there  bi  thofc,  #ho  imagine  they  hiyt  ppht  Ideas  0/  m- 
yfmV^  JDuratioD  and  Space*  It  would^  I  think,  be  cnon^  to  deftroy  any  fuch 
pofitive  Idea  of  Infinite^  to  ask  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add  to  it 
or  no  ;  which  would  eafily  Ihew  the  miftake  of  fuch  a  pofitive  Idea.  We  can^ 
1  think,  have  no  pofitive  idea  of  any  Space  or  Duration  which  is  not  madfc 
up,  and  commenfurate  to  repeated  numbers  of  Feet  or  Yardsk  or  Days  and 
I  ears,  which  are  the  common  Meafures,  whereof  we  have  the  Ideas  in  Our 
Minds,  and  whereby  we  judg  of  the  greatnefs  of  thefefort  of  Quantities.  And 
thcrcfcMTc,  fince  an  Idea  of  infinite  Space  or  Duration  muft  needs  be  made  up 
t>iF  infinite  Parts,  it  can  have  no  other  Infinity  than  that  of  Number,  capable 
flill  of  farther  Addition  ^  but  not  an  adual  pofitive  Idea  of  a  Number  infinite: 
For,  I  think,  it  is  evident  that  the  Addition  of  finite  things  together  (as  arc 
all  Lengths,  whereof  we  have  the  pofitive  Ideas)  can  never  otherwifc  produce 
the  Idea  of  Infinitc,fthan  as  Number  docs  i  which,  confifting  of  Additions  of  finite 
Units  one  to  another,  fuggefts  the  Idea  of  Infinite,  only  by  a  pOwer  we  find 
we  have  of  ftill  increafing  the  Sum,  and  adding  more  of  the  fame  kind,  with- 
out coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  fuch  Progrcffion. 

§.14.  They  who  would  prove  their  Idea  oj  Infinite  to  tfe  pcjftive,  feem  to  me 
to  do  it  by  a  pleafant  Aigument,  taken  from  the  Negation  of  an  end ;  which 
being  negative,  the  Negation  of  it  is  pofitive.  He  that  confiders  that  the  End 
is,  in  Body,  but  the  Extremity  or  Superficies  of  that  Body,  will  not  perhaps  be 
forward  to  grant  that  the  End  is  a  bare  Negative :  And  he  that  perceives  the 
end  of  his  Pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  end  is  fomething 
more  than  a  pure  Negation.  Nor  is  it,  when  apply'd  to  Duration,  the  bare 
Negation  of  Eiciftence,  but  more  properly  the  laft  moment  of  it*  But  if  they 
will  have  the  End  to  be  nothing  but  the  bare  Negation  of  Exiftence,  I  am 
fare  they  cannot  deny  but  the  Beginning  is  the  firft  inftant  of  Being,  and  is  not 
by  any  body  conceived  to  be  a  bare  Negation ;  and  therefore  by  their  own 
Argument,  the  idea  of  Eternal,  a  forte  ame,  or  of  a  Duration  without  a  Be-    .       '    ^,  ^. 

ginning,  is  but  a  negative  idea,    ^t^  ^^  -»--^^^  ^/  ^«i^  c^-  u  /  /^c  <  ^  AS"- ^*^TL^r  '' 

5^.  1  J.  The  Idea  of  Infinite  has,  I  confefs,  fomethmg  of  pbfirive  in  all  thofe  JPbat  isftfi^  J 
things  we  apply  to  i^  When  we  would  think  of  infinite  Spate  or  Duration,  we  tfvcyi^b^ne^^ 
at  firft  flcp  ufually  make  fome  very  large  idea,  as  perhaps  of  Millions  of  Ages,!^^/^. 
or  Miles,  which  poffibly  we  double  and  multiply  feveral  times*  AH  that  we  ^^ta 
thus  amafs  together  in  our  Thoughts  is  pofitive,  and  the  aiTemblage  of  a  great 
number  of  pofitive  Ideas  of  Space  or  Duration*  But  what  ftill  remains  beyond 
this,  we  have  no  more  a  pofitive  diftinft  Notion  of,  than  a  Mariner  has  of  the 
depth  of  the  Sea ;  where  having  let  down  a  large  portion  of  his  Sounding-Iinc> 
he  reaches  no  bottom  2  Whereby  he  knows  the!  depth  to  be  fo  many  Fathoms, 
and  more ;  but  how  much  that  more  is,  he  hath  no  diftind  Notion  at  aU :  And 
could  he  always  fupply  new  Line,  and  find  the  Plummet  always  fink^  without 
ever  flopping,  he  would  be  fomething  in  the  pofhire  of  the  Mind  reaching  aftec 
ftcompleat  and  pofitive  Idea  of  Infinity;  In  which  cafe  let  this  Line  be  lo,  or 
10,000  Fathoms  long,  it  equally  difcovers  what  is  beyond  it;  and  gives  dniy 
this  confusM  and  comparative  idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but  one  hiay  yet  go  far- 
ther. So  much  as  the  Mind  comprehendis  of  any  Space,  it  has  a  pofitive  Uea  oft 
But  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  Infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging,  always  ad- 
vancing, the  Idea  is  ftill  impcrfcft  and  incomplcat.  So  muth  Space  as  the  Mind 
takes  a  view  of  in  its  Contemplation  of  Greatnefs,  is  a  clear  Pifture  and  pofi- 
tive in  the  Underflanding  :  but  Infinite  is  flill  gteaten  u  Then,  the  Idea  tfji 
tttucby  is  pofitive  and  dear*  2.  The  Idea  of  Greater  is  alfo  dear,  but  it  is  but  Zi 
uMfOfOMt  Idea.  3.  7%e  Idea  of  fo  much  greater  as  canHot  be  comprehended  i  and 
this  is  plain  negative^  not  pofitive.  For  he  has  no  pofitive  clear  Idea  of  the 
largenels  of  any  Extcnfion,  (which  is  that  fought  for  in  the  Idea  of  Infinite) 
that  has  not  a  comprehenfive  Idea  of  the  Dimenfions  of  it :  And  fuch  no  body^ 
I  think,  pretends  to  in  what  is  Infinite.  For  to  fay  a  Man  has  a  pofitive  cleat 
Uea  of  any  Quantity,  without  knoUring  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reafonable  as  tb 
fay,  he  has  the  pofitive  clear  Idea  of  the  Number  bf  the  Sands  on  the  Sea-fbore^ 
who  knows  not  how  many  they  be ;  but  only  thai  thcv  are  moit  than  twenty* 
For  juA  fuch  a  perfeA  and  pofitive  Idea  has  he  of  an  infinite  Space  or  Purauoi^ 
Who  fays  it  is  larger  th4n  the  Extent  or  Duration  of  xo,  ioo.  iooo^  or  any 
Vohli  K  tithet 
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other  number  of  Miles,  or  Tears^  whereof  hi  has>  or  can  have  a  pofitive  Ideai 
which  is  all  the  Idea  I  thinL  we  have  of  Infinite.  So  that  what  lies  beyond 
ouir  pbfitive  Idea  towards  Infinity,  lies  in  Obfcurity  i  aud  has  the  indeterminate 
confufion  of  a  native  Idea^  wberei<i  I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend 
all  I  would^  it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  Capacity :  And  that  can- 
hot  but  be  verv  far  froni  a  pofitive  compleat  Idea^  wiierein  the  greatefl  part  of 
what  I  woulcf  comprehend  is  left  out,  under  the  undetemiinate  intimation  of 
being  flill  greater :  For  to  fay>  that  having  in  any  Quantity  meafur'd  fo  much, 
or  gone  fo  far,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  is  only  to  fay,  that  that  Quantity 
is  greater.  So  that  the  Negation  of  an  End  in  any  Quantity,  is  in  other  words^ 
only  to  fay,  that  it  is  bigger :  and  a  total  Negation  of  an  End  is  but  carrying 
this  bigger  flill  with  you,  in  all  the  progreifions  your  Thoughts  fball  make  iu 
V  Quantity  ,•  and  adding  this  Idea  of  flill  greater  lo  all  the  Ideas  you  have,  or 
can  be  fuppos'd  to  have,  of  Quantity.  Now  whether  fuch  an  Llea  as  that  bo 
politive,  I  leave  any  one  to  confider. 
iVe  biM  m  §•  i^.  I  ask  thofe  who  fay  they  have  a  fafitive  Idea  of  Eternity^  whether  their 
ptfthte  Idea  Idea  of  Duration  includes  in  it  Succeffiop,  .or  not  ?  If  it  does  not,  they  ought 
4  an  ignite  to  fhew  the  DiflFerencc  of  their  Notion  of  Durjition,  when  apply'd  to  an  etemaV 
Duratkiu  Being,  and  to  a  finite:  fince  perhaps  there  may  be  others,  as  well  as  I,  who 
will  own  to  them  their  weaknefs  of  underftanding  in  this  *Point ;  and  acknow- 
ledg,  that  the  Notion  they  have  of  Duration  forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whacr 
cver  has  Duration,  is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-Day  than  it  was  Yeflerday.  If 
to  avoid  Succeifion  in  eternal  Exiflcnce,  they  recur  to  the  Punihtm  Stans  of  the 
Schools,  I  fuppofe  they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  Matter,  or  help  us  to 
a  more  clear  and  pofitive  Idea  of  infinite  Duration,  there  being  nothing  more 
inconceivable  to  me  than  Duration  without  Succeflioi.  fiefides  that  PunSium 
Stans^  if  it  fignify  any  thing,  being  not  Quantum,  finite  or  infinite,  cannot  be^ 
long  to  it.  But  if  our  weak  apprehenfions  cannot  feparate  Succefllon  from  any 
Duration  whatfoever,  our  Idea  of  Eternity  can  be  nothing  but  of  infinite  Sucr! 
teflion  of  moments  of  t>uration,  wherein  any  thing  does  exifl  ,*  and  whether 
any  one  has,  or  can  have  a  pofitive  Idea  of  an  adual  infinite  Number,  I  leave  him 
to  confider,  till  his  infinite  Number  be  fo  great  that  he  himfelf  can  add  no  more 
to  it ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  increafe  it,  I  doubt  he  himfelf  will  think  the  Idea 
he  hath  of  it,  a  little  too  fcanty  for  pofitive  Infinity. 

$.  17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  confidering  rational  Creature,  that  will 
but  exaniine  his  own  or  any  other  Exiftence,  to  have  the  Notion  of  an  eternal 
wife  Being,  ^o  had  no  Beginning  :  And  fuch  an  Idea  of  infinite  Duration  I 
am  fure  I  have*    But  this  Negation  of  a  Beginning  being  but  the  Negation  of  a 

Sofitive  thing,  fcarce  gives  me  a  pofitive  Idea  of  Infinity;  which  whenever  I  en- 
eavour  to  extend  my  Thoughts  to,  I  confefs  my  felf  at  a  lofs,  and  find  I  can-, 
bot  attain  any  (ilear  comprehenfion  of  it. 
Uopcfithe  $.  18.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  pofitive  Idea  of  infinite  Space,  will,  when  he 

Idea  of  in^  confidets  it,  find  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  fofitive  Idea  of  the  greatefl,  than 
mte  Space,  ^ic  has  of  the  teaft  Space.  For  in  this  latter,  which  fecms  the  eafier  of  the  two, 
aud  more  within  our  Comprehenfion,  we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative  Idea 
of  Smallnefs,  which  will  always  be  lefs  than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  pofi- 
tive Idea.  All  our  pofitive  Ideas  of  any  Quantity,  whether  great  or  little,  have 
always  bounds  ,*  tho*  our  comparative  Idea,  whereby  we  can  always  add  to  the 
one  and  take  from  the  other,  hath  no  Bounds  :  For  that  which  remains  either 
great  or  little^  not  being  comprehended  in  that  pofitive  Idea  which  we  have,  ^ 
lies  in  obfcurity  ;  and  we  have  no  other  Idea  of  it,  but  of  the  Power  of  enlarging 
the  one  and  diflinguifbing  the  other,  without  ceafing*  A  Peftle  and  Mortar  will 
as  foon  bring  any  Particle  of  Matter  to  Indivifibility,  as  the  acutefl  Thought 
of  a  Mathemaucian  :  And  a  Surveyor  may  as  foon  with  his  Chain  meafure  out 
infinite  Space,  as  a  Philofopher  by  the  quickefl  flight  of  Mind  reach  it,  or  by 
thinking  comprehend  it  ;  which  is  to  have  a  pofitive  Idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks 
on  a  Cube  of  an  Inch  Diameter,  has  a  clear  and  pofitive  Idea  of  it  in  his  Mind, 
and  fo  can  frame  one  of  i,  i,  t>  ^^^  fo  on  till  he  has  the  Idea  in  his  Thoughts 
of  fomething  very  little ;  but  yet  reaches  not  the  Idea  of  that  incomprehenfible 
Littlenefs  which  Divifion  can  produce.  What  remains  of  Smallnefs,  is  as 
far  ftom  his  Thoughts  as  when  he  firfl  began ;  and  therefore  he  never  comes  at 
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tU  to  have  a  clear  and  pofitive /i^^  of  that  Smallneis^  whS:h  iS  confcquent  to 
infinite  DivifibHity. 

^.  19.  Every  one  that  looks  towards  Infinity,  does^  as  I  have  (aid,  at  firft  ^^  is  pf. 
glance    make  fome  very  large  Idea  of  that  which  hf  applies  it  to,  let  it  be  Space  tive^v^bat  m^ 
or  Duration ;  and  poffibly  he  wearies  bis  ThoughtSi  by  multiplying  in  his  Mind  jf'^^yj^ 
that  firft  large  Idea  ;  But  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a  fofitivf  ^^  ^  ^- 
$liar  Idea  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a  pofitive  infinite,  than  the  Country- 
fellow  bad  of  the  Water,  which  was  yet  to  come  and  pa(sthe  Chanel  of  the 
River  where  he  flood : 

RafiicusexpeSiatdumtrawfeai  anmis,  atiOe 
LatituTj  &  labetur  in  omne  volutilis  ovum. 

i.  10.  There  are  fome  I  have  met  with,  that  put  fo  much  di£Ference  between  sofffe  tbtak 
infinite  Duration  and  infinite  Space,    that  they  perfuade  thcmfclvcs  that  thty '^>«ve« 
have  a  pofitive  Idea  of  Eternity ;    tut  that  they  ha^e  not,  nor  can  have  any  Idea  ^^^J^* 
(^  infinite  Sface.    The  reafon  of  which  miftake  I  fuppofe  to  be  this.  That  finding  2ii  i^rf^J/r 
by  a  due  Contemplation  of  Caufesand  EfteAs,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  admit  (omt  finite  spacer 
eternal  Being,  and  fo  to  confider  the  real  Exiftence  of  that  Beings  as  taking 
op  and  commenfurate  to  their  Idea  of  Eternity ;   but  bn  the  other  fide,  not 
finding  it  neceflary,  but  on  the  contrary,  apparently  abfurd  that  Body  ihould  be 
infinice ;  they  forwardly  conclude,  they  can  have  no  Idea  of  infinite  Space,  be* 
c^uk  they  can  have  no  Idea  of  infinite  Matter*  Which  confequence,  I  conceive, 
is  very  ill  colle&ed ;  becaufe  the  Exiftence  of  Matter  is  no  ways  neceflary  to 
the  Exiftence  ot  Space,  no  more  than  the  Exiftence  of  Motion,  or  the  Sun,  is 
neceflary  to  Duration,  tho'  Duration  ufes  to  be  meafur'd  by  it :  And  I  doubt 
not  but  a  Man  may  have  the  Idea  of  10,000  Miles  fqnare,  without  any  Body  fo 
big,  as  well  as  the  Idea  of  10,000  Years,  without  any  Body  fo  old.    It  feems  as 
eafy  to  me  to  have  the  Idea  of  Space  empty  of  Body^  as  to  think  of  the  capa- 
txty  o^  6^0{^^  without  Com,  or  the  hollow  of  a  Nudbel  without  a  Kernel  in  it : 


It  beitig^btr  neceflary  that  there  Ihould  be  exifting  a  folid  Body  infinitely  ex* 
tendedibecaufe  we  have  an  Idea  of  the  Infinity  of  Space,  than  it  i$  necefliary 
that  the  World  flionld  be  Eternal,  becaufe  we  have  an  Idea  of  infinite  Duration. 
And  why  fliould  we  think  our  ^a  of  infinite  Space  requires  the  real  Exi-* 
fience  of  Matter  to  fupport  iu  when  we  find  that  we  have  as  clear  an  Idea 
of  infinite  Duration  to  come,  aiwe  have  of  infinite  Duration  paft?  ThoM 
(uppofe,  no  body  thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any  thing  does,  or  has  exifted 
in  that  (utufc  Duration.  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  join  our  Idea  of  future  Du- 
ration with  ^efent  or  paft  Exiftence,  any  more  than  it  is  poffible  to  make  the 
Ideas  of  Yefterday,  to-Day>  and  to-Morrow,  to  be  the  fame ;  or  bring  Ages 
paft  and  future  together,  and  make  them  contemporary.  But  if  thefe  Men  are 
of  the  Mind,  that  they  have  clearer  Ideas  of  infinite  Duration  than  of  infinite 
^ce  ;  becaufe  it  is  paft  doubt,  that  GOD  has  exifted  from  all  Eternity^  but 
there  is  no  real  Matter  co-extended  with  infinite  Space:  yet  thofe  Philosophers 
who  are  of  Opinion,  that  Infinite  Space  is  poflefs'd  by  GOD's  infinite  Omni* 
piefence,  as  well  as  infinite  Duration  by  his  eternal  Exiftence,  muft  be  allow'd 
to  have  as  clear  an  Idea  ot  infinite  Space  as  of  infinite  Duration;  tho'  neither 
of  them,  I  think,  has  any  pofitive  Idea  of  Infinity  in  either  Cafe.  For  whatfoe- 
ver  pofitive  Ideas  z  Man  has  in  his  Mind  ofany  Quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and 
add  it  to  the  former  as  eafy  as  he  can  add  together  the  Id^as  of  two  Days,  or 
two  Paces;  which  are  pofitive  /ifo/ of  Lengths  he  has  in  his  Mind,  and  foon 
as  long  as  he  pleafes:  Whereby  if  a  Man  had  a  pofitive  /^aofinfinite>  ei- 
ther Duration  or  Space,  he  could  add  two  Infinites  together;  nay,  make 
one  Infinite  infinitely  bigger  than  another :  Abfurdities  too  grofis  to  be  confii*" 
ted. 

$.  i\.  But  yet  after  all  this,  there  being  Men  who  perfuade  tbemfelves  that  they  s^<fei  pejlm 
have  clear  pofitive  comprehenfive  Idias  o(  Infinity,  'tis  fit  thcv  enjoy  their  Pri-  ^e  lieu^ 
vUege :  And  I  fliould  be  very  glad  (  with  fome  others  that  1  know,  who  ac-  f^J^^ 
knowledgthey  have  none  fuch)  to  be  better  inform'd  by  their  Communication.  V^^^'^* 
For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to  t!hink,    that  the  great  and  inextricMe  Difficul- 
ties which  perpetually  involve  all  Difcourfes  concerning  btfinity,    whether  of 
Space,  Duration,  or  Divifibilit^,  have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a  DefeB  in  our 
Ideas  of  Infinity^  and  the  difproportion  the  Nature  thereof  has  to  the  Compre- 
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heofion  of  our  narrow  Ca:pacicics«    For  whilft  Mea  talk  and  difpute  oi  iafimte 
Space  or  Duration,  as  if  they  had  as  compleat  and  pofidve  Ideas  of  chem^  as  ch^ 
faavc  of  the  N^meis  they  ufe  for  them,  or  as  they  bave  of  a  Yard,  or  an  Honr^ 
or  any  other  determinate  Qoantity ;   it  is  no  wondct:  if  the  incomprchen/ibk 
Nature  of  the  thing  they  diicourfe  of  or  reafoo  about,  leads  them  into  Per* 
plexicies  and  ContradiAtotas  h   and  their  Miods  be  overlaid  by  an  iDbjed  cob 
large  and  mighty  to  befurvey'dand  manag'dby  theml 
j^JltbefeUczt     ^'  *^*  If  1  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  Confideutions  of  Duration,  Space, 
frofndnfa$icn  ^"d  Number,  and  what  arifte  from  the  Contemplation  of  them,  Infinity  j  'tts 
^tndRefieBkn.  poflibly  no  more  than  the  Matter  requii^  there  being  few  fimple  Ideas^  who(e 
Modes  give  more  exercife  to  the  Thoughts  of  Men  than  thefe  do*    I  pretend 
not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  Latitude ;  it  Jfuffices  to  my  Defignj^  to  (hew 
how  the  Mmd  receives  them,   fuch  as  they  are>    from  Senfaumzxid  JRefieBim; 
and  how  even  the  Idea  we  have  of  It^iutjj  how  Itmote  foever  it  ouiy  feem  to  \^ 
firom  any  Ob>e^  of  Senfe,  or  Operation  of  onr  Mind,  has  neverthele(s)  as  all 
our  other  IdeaSy  its  Original  there.    Some  Matbemiticiaiis  perhaps  of  advanced 
Speculations,  may  have  other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  Minds  Ideas  of  Infi* 
nity  3  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  tberaklvte,   as  well  as  all  other  Men, 
got  the  firft  Ueas  which  they  had  of  Infinity,  from  Senfdtion  and  Refl^ibn,  in 
the  Method  we  have  here  fet  dowuf 

CHAP.    XVIIL 
Of  other  fimple  J\dodes. 

Mfdes  ofMc-  fi.  i^Hp  H  O'  I  havc  in  the  fbiegoiog  Ch^qptets  (hewn,  how  from  fimple/^. 
<^  JL    takcn-in  by  SenCation,  the  Mind  comes  to  extend  it  felf  even  to  In- 

finity ;  which  however  it  may,  of  all  others^  feem  moft  remote  from  any  fen« 
iibto  Feicepcton;  yet  at  laft  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  noade  out  of  ample 
Ideas,  recdv  d  into  the  Mind  by  the  Senfe^  and  afterwards  there  put  together 
by  the  Faculty  the  Mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  Ideas :  Tho'  I  fay,  thefe  might 
be  Inftances  enough  of  fimple  Modks  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  fuf- 
&e  to  (hew  how  the  Mind  comes  by  them ;  yet  I  (hall  for  Method's  fab^ 
the'  briefly,  give  an  account  of  fooeie  few  more,  and  then  proceed  to  more  com- 
plex Ueas. 

(.  2.  To  ftidey  roB^  tumble^  rvalk,  creepy  run,  datice,  leap,  skip,  and  abundance 
others  that  might  be  named,  are  words  which  are  no  fooner  heard,  but  every 
one  who  unded^ands  Eugliflf,  has  prefeutly  in  his  Mind  diftind  Ideas,  which  are 
all  but  the  difierent  Modifications  of  Motion.  Modes  of  Action  anfwer  thofe 
of  Extenfion :  Stoifi  and  Slew  are  two  dificrent  /Jaix  of  Motion,  the  Meafures 
whereof  are  made  of  the  diftanccs  of  Time  and  Space  put  together  i  fbthey 
are  complex  Ideas  comprehending  Time  and  Space  with  Motion. 
$.3.  The  like  variety  have  we  in  Sounds.    Every  articulate  word  is  adi£k- 

?«fX  rent  Modifoation  (f  Sound :  By  which  we  fee,  that  from  the  Senfe  of  Hearing 

'^'^  '  by  fiicb  Modifications,  the  Mind  may  be  (umi(b'd  with  diilin&  Ideas  to  ahnoft 
an  infinite  number.  Sounds  alfo,  bc^des  thedifiind  Cries  of  Birds  and  Beafi^ 
are  mcdifyd  bydiverfity  of  Notes  of  difitrent  length  put  together,  which  make 
that  complex  Idea  callM  a  Tune,  which  a  Mufician  may  have  in  his  Mind  when 
he  hears  or  makes  no  Soond  at  all,  by  refleding  on  the  Ideas  of  thoic  Sounds  (b 
put  together  filently  in  his  own  Fancy. 

ju^     f  ^'  4*  Thofe  of  Colours  are  alfo  very  various  :   Some  we  take  notice  of  as 

J^^  'J  ^'*  the  different  Degrees,  or,  as  they  arc  term'd,  Shades  of  the  fame  Colour.  But 
fincewe  veryfeldom  make  affcmblages  of  Colours  cither  for  Ufe  or  Delight 
but  Figure  is  taken  in  alfo  ind  has  its  part  in  it;  as  in  Painting,  Weaving^ 
Needle- Works,  &c.  thofe  which  are  taken  notice  of,  do  moft  commonly  be- 
long to  mix*d  Modes,  as  being  made-up  of  Ideas  oi  divers  kinds,  viz..  Figure 
and  Colour,  fuch  as  Beauty,  R^nAow,  &c 

Modes cfTaftc*  ^'  5*  ^^^  compounded  Tajhs  and  Smells  are  alfo  Modes  made  up  of  the  fimple 
Ideas  of  thoie  Scnfes.    But  they  bang  fuch  as  generally  we  have  no  names  for, 
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arc  Icfs  taken  notice  of,  afid  cannot  be  fct  down  in  writing ;  and  therefore  mufi 
be  left  without  Enumeration  to  the  Thoughts  and  Experience  of  my  Reader. 

§.  6.  In  general  it  may  be  obferv'd,  that  thofe  fimple  Modes  which  are  con- 
pde/d  but  as  different  Degrees  of  the  fame  Jtntple  Idea,  tho'  they  are  in  themfelves 
many  of  them  very  diftinft  Ideasy  ytt  hai/e  ordinarily  no  difiinSi  names,  nor  are 
much  taken  notice  of  as  diftind  Ideas,  where  the  difference  is  but  very  fmali 
between  them.  Whether  Men  have  neglei^ed  thefe  Modes,  and  given  no  Names 
to  them>  as  wanting  Meafares  nicely  to  diflinguilh  them ;  or  becaufe  when 
they  were  fo  diftinguifli'd,  that  Knowledg  would  not  be  of  general  or  nccefl'ary 
TJfe,  I  leave  it  to  the  Thoughts  of  others :  it  is  fiifficient  to  my  purpofe  to 
fhewt  that  all  our  (imple  Ideas  come  to  our  Minds  only  by  Senfation  and  Reflec? 
tion ;  and  that  when  the  Mind  has  them,  it  can  varioufly  repeat  and  compound 
them,  and  fo  make  new  complex  Ideas.  But  tho'  White,  Red,  or  Sweet,  &c. 
have  not  been  modify 'd  or  made  into  complex  Ideas,  by  feverai  Combinations 
fo  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  rank'd  into  Species ;  yet^fome  others  oi  the  fim* 
pic  Ideas,  viz.  thofe  ot  Unity,  Duration,  Motion,  &c^  above  inftanc'd  in,  as 
al£b  Power  and  Thinking,  have  been  thus  modify 'd  to  a  great  variety  of  com- 
plex Ideas^  with  Names  belonging  to  them. 

§.  7.  T'he  reafon  whereof,  I  fuppofe,  has  been  this.  That  the  great  Concern-  jf^  yj^^ 
ment  of  Men  being  with  Men  one  amongfl  another,  the  knowledg  of  Men  and  Modes  bwe, 
their  Adions,  and  the  fignifying  of  them  to  one  another,  was  moft  neceffary ;  and  «»^  <^*^'^* 
therefore  they  m^dcldeas  of  Adions  very  nicely  modify*d,and  gave  thofecomplex  *^'^  ^^ 
Ideas  Names,  that  they  might  the  more  eafily  record,  and  difcourfe  of  thofe  things  ^^"* 
they  were  daily  converfant  in,  without  long  Ambages  and  Circumlocutions ;  and 
that  the  things  they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  Information  about,  might 
be  the  eaiier  and  quicker  underftood.  That  this  is  fo,  and  that  Men  in  framing 
different  complex  Ideas,  and  giving^  them  Names,  have  been  much  governed  by 
the  end  of  Speech  in  general^  (which  is  a  very  Ihort  and  expedite  way  of  con- 
veying their  Thoughts  one  to  another)  is  evident  in  the  Names,  which  in  fe- 
veral  Arts  have  been  found  out,  and  apply*d  to  feverai  complex  Ideas  of  mo- 
dify'd  A&ions  belonging  to  their  feverai  Trades,  for  difpatch-fake,  in  theic . 
Pirc&tonor  Difcoudfes  about  them^  Which  Ideas  aire  not  generally  fiam'd  in 
the  Minds  of  Men,  not  converfant  about  thefe  Operations.  And.  thence  the 
words  that  ftand  for  them,  by  the  greateil  part  ok  Men  of  the  fame  Lao* 
guage,  ate  not  underftood :  v.  g.  Coffiire,  Drilling,  .Filtration,  Cohobasion,  are 
iivords  ftanding  fer  certain  complex  Ideas,  which  being  feldom  in  the  Minds 
of  any  but  thofe  few  whofe  particular  Imployments  do  at  every  turn  fuggeft 
them  to  their  Thoughts,  thofe  Names  of  them  arc  not  generally  underltood 
but  by  Smiths  and  Cbymifts ;  who  having  framed  the  complex  Ideas  which  thefe 
words  ftaud  foi^  and  having  given  Names  to  them,  or  received  them  from  o- 
thers  upon  hearing  of  thefe  Names  in  communication,  readily  conceived  thofe 
Ideas  in  their  Minds ;  as  by  Cohobation  all  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Diftilling,  and 
the  pouring;  the  Liquor  diftiU'd  from  any  thing,  back  upon  the  remaining 
Matter,  an^  diftilling  it  again*  Thus  we  fee  that  there  are  great  varieties 
of  fimple  Ideas^  as  of  Taftes  and  Smells,  which  have  no  Names }  and  of 
Modes  many  more/  Which  cither  not  having  been  generally  enough  obferv'd, 
or  elfc  not  being  of  any  great  ufe  to  be  taken  notice  oi  in  the  Afttirs  and  Con* 
vcrfe  of  Men,  they  have  not  had  Names  given  to  them,  and  (b  pa(s  not  for 
Species*  This  we  (ball  have  occafion  hereatter  to  conftder  more  at  large,  when 
we  come  to  fpeak  of  Words. 


CHAR   XIX. 
Of  the  Modes  of  Thinking. 

(.  I.11I7HEN  the  Mind  turns  its  View  inwards  upon  it  fcif,  and  con-  seffation^Re' 
VY    templates  its  own  A^ons,  Tkinking  is  the  nrft  that  occurs.    In  membnmce, 
it  the  Mind  obfervcs  a  gref  t  variety  of  Modifications,  and  from  thence  receives  ^^et^ia^ 
diftind  Ideas.    Thus  the  Perception  which  a&ually  accompanies^  and  i»  annexed  '^  ^^* 
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to  any  Tmpreffion  on  the  Body,  made  by  an  external  Objcd,  being  diftinft  from 
all  other  Modifications  of  T'hinkingy  furniflies  the  Mind  with  a  diftinfit  Idea^ 
which  we  call  Senfation;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  adual  Entrance  of  any  Idea 
into  the  Undcrftanding  by  the  Senfes.  The  fame  Idea,  when  it  again  recuri 
without  the  Operation  of  the  like  Objeft  on  the  external  Senfory,  is  Remem- 
irance:  If  it  be  fought  after  by  the  Mind,  and  with  Pain  and  Endeavour 
found,  and  brought  again  in  view,  'tis  RecolteShm  i  if  it  beheld  there  long  un* 
dcr  attentive  Confidcration,  'tis  Contemplation.  When  Ideas  float  in  our  Mind, 
without  any  Rcfleftion  or  Regard  of  the  Undcrftanding,  it  is  thit  which  the 
French  call  ReVerie,  our  Language  has  fcarcc  a  Name  for  it.  When  the  Ideas 
that  offer  themfelves  (for,  as  I  have  bbfetv'd  in  another  placci  whilft  we  arc 
awake,  there  will  always  be  a  Train  of  Ideas  fuccecding  one  another  in  our 
Minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and;  as  it  were,  regiftcr'd  in  the  Mtmory,  it  is 
Attention.  When  the  Mind  with  great  Earneftnefs,  and  of  Choice,  fixes  its 
View  on  any  Idea^  confiders  it  on  all  fidfes,  and  Will  not  be  call'doff  by  the 
Ordinary  SoUicitation  of  other  Ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  Intentim,  or  Sttidy : 
Sleep,  without  dreaitaingi  is  Reft  from  all  rhefc  f  And  Dreamifi^  it  felf,  is  the 
I  ^  having  of  Ideas  (whilft  the  outward  Senfes  are  ftop'd,  fo  that  they  receive  not 

I  i^  outward  Objeds  with  their  ufual  Quidknefs)  in  the  Mind,  not  fuggcfted  by  any 

\       f/Cj)  '        external   Objefts,  or  known  Occafion^   nor  under  any  Choice  or  Conduft  of 

-  r/- ,    ^^'^'**'"^_the  Undcrftanding  at  aU.    And  whether  that,  which  We  call  E^afy^  be  not 
^  luc^e^^U^  ^-^^i<tt!reaming  with  the  Eyes  open,  I  leave  to  b^  examihM. 

-  tip^^  -^vty  ^  ^y<&;t>Vn$.  2.  Thefe  are  fome  few  Inftances  of  thofc  various  Modes  qf  Thinking,  Which 
^o^t>-w^  ii^Ci^/,^^^  /i<t  the  Mind  may  obferve  in  it  fclf,  and  fo  have  as  diftinft  Ideas  of,  as  it  hath  of 

f^^^^^  ic^c^j  ^  *^^i/nybttey  and  Red,  a  Square  or  a  Circle.    I  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them  alii 

nor  to  treat  at  large  ot  this  Set  of  Ideas,  which  are  got  from  RefleSlion :  Thai 
would  be  to  make  a  Volume.    It  fuffices  to  my  prefcnt  purpofe  to  have  (hewn 
here,  by  fome  few  Examples,  of  what  fort  thefe  Ideas  are,  and  how  the  Mind 
comes  by  them  ;  efpecially  fince  I  (hall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  treat  more  at 
large  of  Reafoning,  Judging^  Volitron  and  Knowledge  which  are  fome  of  the  moft 
cbnfiderable  Operations  of  the  Mind,  and  Modes  of  Thinkings 
The  various        §.  3.  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  unpardonable  Digreffion,  nOr  wholly  im** 
th^^AfJd  ^  pertinent  to  our  prefent  Defign,  if  we  reflcft  here  upon  the  different  State  ef  thk 
Tbinkinf*  '^  ^^^  '^  Thinking,  which  thofe  Inftances  of  Attention,  Reverie  and  Dreaming, 
&c.  before  mentioned,   naturally  enough  fuggeft.    That  there  are  Ideas,  fome 
or  other,  always  prefent  in  the  Mind  of  a  waking  Man,  every  one^s  Expe* 
rience  convinces  him,  tho'  the  Mind  imploys  it  felf  about  them  with  feveral 
Degrees  of  Attention.    Sometimes  the  Mind  fixes  it  felf  with  fo  much  Ear- 
neftnefs on  the  Contemplation  of  fome  Obje&s,  that  it  turns  their  Ideas  on  all 
fides,    remarks   their   Relations  and  Circumftanccs,    and   views  every  part  fo 
nicely,  and  with  fuch  Intention,  thatitlbuts  out  all  other  Thoughts,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  ordinary  Impreflions  made  then  on  the  Senfes,  which  at  another 
feafon  would  produce  very  (enfible  Perceptions  :  At  other  times  it  barely  ob*- 
ferves  the  Train  of  Ideas  that  fucceed  in  the  Undcrftanding,  without  direding 
and  putfuing  any  of  them  ;  and  at  other  times  it  lets  them  pafs  alnioft  quite  ' 
unregarded,  as  faint  Shadows  that  make  no  Impreifion. 
kence^thpro-      §;  4.  This  Difference  of  Intention,  and  Remiffion  of  the  Mind  in  thinking, 
ifc^/e  rt^      with  a  great  variety  of  Degrees  between  earncft  Study,^  and  very  near  minding 
^^^^^J^  nothing  at  all;  every  one,  I  think,  has  experimented  in  himfelf.    Trace  it  a 
Eginccffftbe  '^^f'^  farther,  and  you  find  the  Mind  in  Sleep  retired  as  it  were  from  the  Senfes, 
Scuh  and  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  Motions  made  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  which  at 

other  times  produce  very  vivid  and  fenfible  Ideas.  I  need  not  for  this  inftance 
in  thofe  who  fleep  out  whole  ftoritiy  Nights,  Urithout  hearing  the  Thunder,  or 
feeing  the  Lightning,  or  feeling  the  (baking  of  the  Houfc,  which  are  fenfible 
enough  to  thofe  who  are  wal^ij^g :  But  in  this  Retirement  of  the  Mind  from  the 
Senfes,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  looie  and  incoherent  manner  of  Thinking, 
which  we  call  Dreaming ; .  and  Laft  of  all,  found  Sleep  clofes  the  Scene  quite, 
ftnd  puts  an  end  to  all  Afipearances.  This,  I  thrak,  almoft  every  erne  has  ex- 
perience of  in  himfelf,  and  his  own  Obfervatton  without  difficulty  leads  him 
thus  far.  That  which  I  would  farther  conclude  frohk  hence,  is,  That  fince  the 
Mind  can  fehfibly  put  on,  at  (evcral  times,  feveral  degree*  oi  Thinking,   and 
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befomettmesevenin  a  waking  Man  fo  remifs,  as  to  have  Thoughts  dim  and 
obfcurcto  that  degree,  that  they  arc  very  little  removed  from  none  at  all ;  and 
at  laft,  in  the  dark  Retirements  of  found  Sleep/  lofes  the  Sight  perfedly  of  all 
Ideas  whatfoever :  Since,  I  fay,  this  is  evidently  £o  in  Matter  of  Fad,  and  con- 
ilant  Experience,  I  ask  whether  it  be  not  probaMc  that  Thinkit^  is  the  AHion, 
and  not  the  EJfence  of  the  Soul  ?  Since  the  Operations  of  Agents  will  eafily  admit 
of  Intention  and  Remiifion,  but  the  Eflences  of  things  arc  not  concciv'd  capable 
ofanyfuch  Variation.    But  this  by  the  By. 

CHAP.  XX. 
Of  Modes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain. 

^.  1.    A  M  ON  G  S  T  the  fimpleZ^iix,  which  we  receive  both  from  Senfation  ppeafure  tmi 
jf\  and  RefteHiott^  Pain  and  Pleafure  'are  two  very  confiderable  ones.  Pain  fipfh 
For,  as  in  the  Body  there  is  Senfation  barely  in  it  felf,  or  accompany'd  with  ^^^^ 
Pain ov  Pleafure;  fo  the  Thought  or  Preception  of  the  mind  is  fimply  fo,  or 
clfe  accompany'd  alfo  with  Pleafure  or  P^in^  Delight  or  Trouble,  call  it  how 
you  pleafe.    Thefe,    like  other  fimple  Ueas^  cannot  be  defcrib'd,   nor  their 
Names  defined  ;  the  way  of  knowing  them,    is,  as  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of  the 
Senfes,  only  by  Experience.    For  to  define  them  by  the  Prefence  of  Good  or 
Evil,  is  no  otherwife  to  make  them  known  to  us,  than  by  making  us  refled  oa 
what  we  feel  in  our:{elves,  upon  the  feveral  and  various  Operations  of  Good 
and  Evil  upon  our  Minds;   as  they  are  difierently  apply'd  to  or  confiderM  by 
fas.  .    .     •  . 

$.  2.  Things  then  are  Good  or  Evil,  only  in  reference  to  Pleafure  or  Pain.  ^^^  -^^ 
.That  wccbII  Goody  which  is  aft  to  caufe  or  increafe  Pleafure,  or  dimini/b  Painin  evU^  wkg^ 
us  ;  welfe  to  procure  orfreferve  us  the  Poffejjion  of  any  other  Good,  or  Atfence  of  any 
£viL  And  on  the  contrary,  we  name  that  f'z^//,  which  is -apt  to  produce  w  in^ 
treafe  any  Pain,  or  diminijb  any  Pleafure  in  us ;  ar^lfe  to  procure  us  any  Evil,  or  de" 
prive  us  of  any  Good.  By  Pleafure  and  Pain^  I  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  of 
Body  or  Mind,  as  they  are  commonly  diftingiiift'df  tho'  in  truth  they  be  only 
dificrent  Conftitutions  of  the  Mind,  fometimes  occafion'd  by  Diforder  in  the 
Body,  fometimes  by  Thoughts  of  the  Mind.  *  .  . 

$.3.  Pleafure  and  Pain,  and  that  which  caufes  theai,  Good  and  EvU,  are  the  o^r  Paffumt 
Hinges  on  which  our  P^^p/w  turn  :  And  if  we  reflefit  on  our  felves,  and  obferve  mrv'dl^ooi 
how  thefe,  under  various  Confiderations,  operate  in  us,-  what  Modifications  or  ^'^  ^v'^* 
Tempers  of  Mind,  what  internal  Scnfations  (if  I  may  fo  call  them)  they  pro-  • 
du^e  in  us,  we  may  thence  form  to  our  felves  iht  Ideas  oi  out  Paffions; 

^.  4.  Thus  any  one  refleding  upon  the  Thought  he  has  of  the  Deh'ght,  which  x^^; 
any  prefent  or  abfent  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  has  the  Idea  we  call  Love. 
For  when  a  Man  declares  in  Autumn,  when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  Spring, 
when  there  are  none,  that  he  loves  Grapes,  it  is  no  more  but  that  the  Tafte  of 
Grapes  delights  him  ;  let  an  Alteration  of  Health  or  Conflitution  deftroy  the 
Delight  of  their  Tafte,  and  he  then  can  be  faid  to  lave  Grapes  no  longer. 

iJ.  J.  On  the  contrary,  the  Thought  of  the  Pain,  which  anv  thing  piefent  Hatred^ 
or  abfent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  we  call  Hatred.  Were  it  my  bufi- 
nefs  here  to  enquire  any  farther  than  into  the  bare  Ideas  of  our  Paffions,  as  they 
depend  on  different  Modifications  of  Pleafuie  and  Pain,  I  (hould  remark,  that 
our  Love  and  Hatred  of  inanimate  infenfible  Beings,  is  commonly  founded  on 
that  Pleafure  and  Pain  which  we  receive  from  their  Ufe  and  Application  any 
Way  to  our  Senfes,  tho'  with  their  Deftrudion  :  But  Hatred  or  Lwe,  to  Beings 
capable  ofHappinefs  or  Mifery,  is  often  the  Uneafinefs  or  Delight,  which  we 
find  inourfelves  arifingfromaConfiderationof  their  very  Being  or  Happinefe. 
Thus  the  Being  and  Welfare  of  a  Man's  Children  or  Friends^  producing  con- 
ftant  Delieht  in  him,  he  is  faid  conftantly  to  love  them.  But  it  hiffices  to  note, 
that  o\xx  Ideas-  oiljfve  and  Hatred  are  but  the  Difoofitions  of  theMind>  in  refpcft 
of  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  general,  however  caus'd  in  us, 
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Vefirel  §k  6.  'tht  tJneanaefsa  Maa  finds  in  himfeif  upon  the  Abfenceofany  tfaiogt 
whofe  prefent  Enjoyment  carries  thp  Idea  of  Delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call 
De&re  h  which  is  greater  or  lefs>  as  that  Uneaiuiefs  is  more  or  le(s  vehement. 
Whci;e  by  the  By,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  fomeufe  to  remark,  that  the  chief,  if 
not  only  Spur  to  humane  Induftry  and  Aftion,  is  Uneaiinefs.  .For  whatever 
Good  is  proposed,  if  its  Abfence  carries  no  Difpleafure  not  Pain  with  it,  if  a 
Man  be  eafy  and  content  without  it,  there  is  no  Defire  (^it,  nor  Endeavour  after 
its  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  Velleity^  the.  term  us'd  to  fignify  the  loweft 
degree  of  Defire,  and  that  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  wheb  there  is  fo  little 
Uneafinejt  in  the  Abfence  of  any  thing,  that  it  ^  carries  a  Man  no  farther  than 
fome  faint  Wiflies  for  it,  without  any  more  efleftual  of  vigorous  tJfeof  the  Means 
to  attain  it.  D^f  alfo  is  fiopp'd  or  abated  by  the  Opinion  of  the  Impoflibility 
or  Unattainablenefs  of  the  Good  proposed,  as  far  as  the  Uneafinefs  is  ciir'dor 
aUay'd  by  that  Confideration.  This  might  carry  our  Thoughts  farther,  were  it 
feafonable  in  this  place* 
y^  ^*  7*  5^^y  is  a  delight  of  the  Mind,  from  the  Confideration  of  the  prefent  or 
affur'd  approaching  poffcflGon  of  a  Good  j  and  we  are  then  poffefs'd  of  any 
Good,  when  we  have  it  foin  our  power,  that  we  can  ufe  it  when  we  pleafe.^ 
Thus  a  Man  'almoft  ftarv'd  has^^o;  at  the  arrival  of  Relief,  even  before  he  hast 
the  Plcafure  of  ufing  it :  And  a  Father,  in  whom  the  very  Well-being  of  his 
Children  caufes  Delight,  is  always,  as  longashisChildrenarein  fuch  a  State, 
in  the  po0eifion  of  that  Good ;  for  he  needs  but  to  refied  on  it^  to  have  that 
Fleafure. 

'^rttkh      ^*  *•  **^^  i5  Uneafinefs  in  the  Mind,  upon  the  thought  of  a  Goodloff^ 

•^      which  might  have  been  enjoy'd  longer  \  or  the  Senfe  of  a  prefent  Evil. . 
ibfck     (•  9^  Hofe  is  that  Pleafure  in  the  Mind,  which  every  one  finds  in  himfeif,  upoti 
the  thought  of  a  profitable  future  Enjoyment  of  a  thing,  which  is  apt  to  delight 
him. 
]^g^     f.  lo.  Pear  is  an  Uneafinefs  of  the  Mind,  upon  the  thought  of  fkturt  Evil 
likely  to  befal  us. 

pi^iul^  $•  XI*  Deffairis  the  Thought  ot  the  UnattainaUeneft  of  anv  Good,  which 
works  difierently  in  Mens  Minds,  fometimes  producing  Uneafineis  or  Pain,  fomtf* 
times  R^  and  Indolency^ 

AKeri      ^«  <^*  Ai^er  \s  Uneafinefs  or  Difcompofure  of  th^  Mind^  upon  the  receipt  of 
any  Injury,  with  a  prelent  purpofe  of  Revenge. 
Etrt^.    ^.  1%.  Envj  is  an  Uneafinefs  of  Mind,  caus'd  by  the  Confideration  of  a  Good 
we  defire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  fiiould  not  have  had  it  before  us* 
trM  TMmk     ^*  ^4-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^»   ^"^y  "^  -^^»  ^<^  beiog  caus'd  by  Pain  and  Plea^ 
MMen^^furefimply  in  themfelves,  but  having  in  them  fome  mixM  Confiderations  of 
our  felves  and  others,  are  not  therefore  to  be  found  in  all  Men,  becaufe  thofc 
other  Parts  of  valuing  their  Merits,  or   intending  Revenge,  is  wanting  4n 
them :  but  all  the  reft  terminated  put'ely  in  Pain  and  Pleafure,  are  I  think,  to  be 
found  in  all  Men.    For  we  /(Wtf,  dejire,  rejoice^  and  A#/v,  only  in  wfpea  of  Plea- 
fure i  we  hate,  featy  mdgfrieve,  only  in  rcfped  of  Pain  ultimately  :  In  fine,  aU 
thefe  Paffions  are  mov'd  by  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  Caufes  of 
Pleafure  and  Pain,  or  to  have  Pleafure  or  Pain  Ibme  way  or  other  annex'd  to 
them.    Thus  we  extend  our  Hatred  ufually  to  the  Subje&  (at  leaft  if  a  fenfible 
Or  voluntary  Agent)  whith  has  produced  Pain  in  us,  becaufe  the  Fear  it  leaves 
is  a  conftant  Pain :  But  we  do  not  fo  conftandy  love  what  has  done  us  good ; 
becaufe  Pleafure  operates  not  fo  ftrongly  on  us  as  Pain,  and  becaufe  we  arc  not 
fo  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  fo  again*    But  this  by  the  By. 
Pteature  'M     ^*  ^^*  ^^  Pkafare  and  Pain,  Delight  and  Uneafinefs,  I  muftaO  ^ongbe  un- 
ftrnpfblHi    derfiood  (as  IhaveaboA^e  intimated)  to  mean  not  only  bodily  Pain  and  Plea- 
fiurt)  but  whasfoever  Delight  or  Uneafinefs  is  felt  by  us,  whether  rifing  from  any 
gracelul  or  unacceptabieSenfation  or  Refidf^ion. 

^.  itfi  'Tis  farthevtobe  confiderM,  that  in  reference  to  the  PafBons,  the  re« 
moval  wleffeningofaFam  is  confiderM,  and  operates  as  ^Pki^urei  and  the 
]o($  or  diminiihing  of  a  Pleafure,  as  a  Pain. 

w^        §•  17.  The  Paffions  too  have  moft  of  them  in  moft  Perfons  Opeiations  on  the 

^^^  Body,  and  caufe  various  Changes  in  it,  which,  not  being  always  fenfiblc^  cb 
not  make  a  neceflary  part  of  the /^4  of  each  PaiSion*    For  Shame,  which  is  an 
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Uneafinefsof  the  Mind  upon  the  Thought  of  having  done  fomething.  wl^iph  is 
indecent,  or  will  leden  the  valu'd  Efteem  which  others  have  for  us,  has  not  al- 
ways blufliing  accompanying  it.  *  ^      „  ^ 

p.  18.  I  would  not  be  millaken  here,  as  if  I  meant  this  as  a  bifcourfc  of  the  ThefeJf^h- 
Paffions  irfhey  are  many  more  than  thofe  I  have  here  nam'd  :  And  thofe  I  have  ccsto  jhew 
xaken  notice  of,  would  each  of  them  require  a  much  larger,  and  more_  accp;  ^J^^C^JJc^^ 
curate  Difcourfe.  I  have  only  mentioned  thefe  here  as  fo  many  Inftances  of  Modes  ire  got  fom 
of  Pleafure  and  Pain  refulting  in  our  Minds  from  various  Confiderations  of  5'(r;^^'w4»i 
Good  and  Evil.    I  might  perhaps  have  inftanc'd  in  other  Modes  of  Pleafure  and  Rm^tm'* 
Pain  more  fimple  than  thefe,  as  the  Pain  of  Hunger  and  Thirfi,  and  the  Pleafure 
of  Earing  and  Drinking  to  remove  them ;    the  Pain  of  tender  Hyes,  and  the 
JPJeafureof  Mufick  ;  Pain  from  captious  uninftruftive  Wrangh'ng,  and  the  Plea- 
fure of  rational  Converfation  with  a  Friend,  or  of  well-direfted  Study  in  the 
Search  and  Difcovery  of  Truth*    Piut  the  Paffions  being  of  much  more  Con;- 
fcrnment  to  us,   I  rather  made  choice  to  infunce  in  them,  and  (hew  how  the 
Ideas  we  have  of  them  are  deriv'd  from  Senfation  and  Refleftion. 


CHAP.    XXL 
Of  Power. 

§.  i.np  H  E  Mind  being  every  day  informed,  by  the  Senfes,  of  the  Alteratidn  TbhUtkhoto 

I  of  thofe  fimple  Ideas  it  obferves  in  things  without,  and  taking  no-  got* 
tice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and  ceafes  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exift 
which  was  not  before;  reflefting  alfo  on  what  pafles  within  it  felf,  andob- 
ferving  a  conflant  Change  of  its  Ideas,  fomctimes  by  the  Impreffion  of  out- 
ward Objefts  on  the  Senfes,  and  fometimes  by  the  Determination  of  its  oWn 
Choice  ;  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  fo  conflantly  obferv'd  to  have  been, 
that  the  like  Changes  will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  fame  things  by  like  A- 
gents,  and  by  the  like  Ways  ,•  confiders  in  one  thing  the  Pofllbility  of  having  any 
of  its  fimple  Ideas  changed,  and  in  another  the  Polfibility  of  making  that 
Change  ;  and  fo  comes  by  that  Idea  which  we  call  Power.  Thus  we  fay,  Fire 
has  a  Power  to  melt  Gold,  /.  e.  to  deflroy  the  Conliilency  of  its  infenfible  Parts, 
and  confequently  its  Hardnefs,  and  make  it  fluid  ,•  and  Gold  has  a  Power  to  be 
melted  :  That  the  Sun  has  a  Power  to  blanch  Wax,  and  Wax  a  Power  to  be 
blanch'd  by  the  Sun^  whereby  the  Yellownefs  is  deftroyM,  and  Whitenefs  made 
to  exift  in  its  room.  In  which,  and  the  like  Cafes,  the  Power  we  confider  is 
in  reference  to  the  Change  of  perceivable  Ideas :  For  we  cannot  obferve  any 
alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  upon  any  thing,  but  by  the  obfervable 
Change  of  its  fenfible  Ideas :  nor  conceive  any  alteration  to  be  made,  but  by 
conceiving  a  Change  of  fome  of  its  Ideas. 

$•  2.  Power,  thus  confider'd,  is  twofold,  viz,,  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  Power  aBive 
fcceive  anv  Change  :  The  one  may  be  called  ^Blvet  and  the  other  Paffive  Power.  ^^  p^rve. 
Whether  Matter  be  not  vvhoUy  defticute  of  jlSlive  Power ,  as  i\f  Aiithbr  GOD 
is  truly  above  all  faffive  Power ;  arid  whether  the  intemiediate  State  of  created 
spirits  be  not  that  alone  which  is  capable  of  both  aBive  and  pafflve  Power,  may 
|;>e  worth  confideration.  1  Ihall  not  now  enter  into  that  Enquiry  ,•  my  prefent 
Bufinefs  being  not  to  fearch  into  the  Original  of  Power,  but  how  we  come  by 
the  Idea  of  it.  But  fince  dUtve  Powers  make  fo  great  a  part  of  our  complex 
Ideas  of  natural  Subftances,  (as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter)  and  I  mention  them  as 
fuch  according  to  common  Apprehenfion  i  yet  they  being  not  perhaps  f<5  truly 
^^Bive  Power,  as  our  hafty  Thoughts  are  apt  to  reprefent  them,  I  judg  it  not 
amifs,  by  this  Intiitation,  to  dired  our  Minds  to  the  confideration  of  G  O  D 
and  Spirits,  for  the  cleareft  Idea  of  aBive  Powers. 

jf.  3.  1  confefs  PiAuer  includes  in  it  fome  kind  of  Relqtion,  fa  Relation  to  Afitiori  p^tper  iii- 
or  Change)  as  indeed  which  of  our  Ideas,   of  what  kind  focvei^>  when  ziltti-  dudes  Rtl^* 
tively  confider'd,  does  not?    For  our /^^^j  ofExtenfion,  Duration,  and  Num; ''*^^* 
^er,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a  fccret  Relation  of  the  Parts  ?  Figure  and 
Motion  have  fomething  relative  ivi  them  much  more  vifibly ;  And  fenfible  Qua- 
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Iitks,  as  Colours  and  Smells,  &c.  what  are  they  but  the  Powers  6(  diScxcnt 
Bodies,  in  relation  to  our  Perception  ?  &c.  And  it  confidcr'd  in  the  things 
themfelves,  do  they  not  depend  on  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  and  Motion  of 
the  Parts  ?  All  which  include  fome  kind  of  Relation  in  theiii.  Our  Idea  there- 
fore of  Power^  I  think,  may  well  have  a  place  amongft  other  (imple  IJeas^ 
and  be  confider'd  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  thofe  that  make  a  principal  In- 
gredient in  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances,  as  we  fliall  hereat;er  have  occafioa 
to  obferi'e. 
TbecJearefil'  §.  4.  We  are  abundantly  formfliM  with  the  Idea  oifafftve  Power  by  almoft  all 
dea  of  aBive  forts  of  fenfible  things.  In  molt  of  them  we  cannot  avoid  obfcrving  their  fen- 
fT^Sb^t  ^'^'^  Qyalities;  nay,  their  very  Subilances  to  be  in  a  continual  Flux:  And 
jr9m  jtn .  ^j^^^^foj-g  ^j^j^  reafoh  we  look  on  them  as  liable  (till  to  tiie  fame  Change.  Nor 
have  we  of  aSiive  Power  (which  is  the  more  proper  Signification  of  the  vsrord 
Power)  fewer  Inflances :  Since  whatever  Change  is  obfcrv'd,  the  Mind  muft 
coiled  a  Power  fomewhere  able  to  make  that  Change,  as  well  as  a  Poffibility  id 
the  thing  it  felf  to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  confider  it  attentively.  Bo- 
dies, by  our  Senfes,  do  not  afford  us  fo  clear  and  diftina  an  Idea  of  aSiive  Power^ 
as  we  have  from  Reflexion  on  the  Operations  of  our  Minds.  For  all  Power 
relating  to  Afiion,  and  there  being  but  two  forts  of  Action,  whereof  we  have 
any  Idea,  viz..  Thmking  and  Motion  ;  let  us  confider  whence  we  have  the  cleared 
Ideas  of  the  Powers,  which  produce  thtfe  Adions.  i.  Of  Thinking,  Body  af- 
fords us  no  Idea  at  all,  it  is  only  from  Refledion  that  w6  have  that.  2.  Nei- 
ther have  we  from  Body  any  Idea  of  the  beginning  of  Motion.  A  Body  at  reft 
affords  us  00  Idea  of  any  ailive  Power  to  move ;  and  when  it  is  fet  in  Motion 
it  felf,  that  Motion  is  rather  a  Paffion,  than  an  Aftion  in  it.  For  when  the 
Ball  obeys  the  Stroke  of  a  Billiard-ftick,  it  is  not  any  Afiion  of  the  Ball,  but 
bare  Paffion :  Alfo  when  by  Impulfe  it  fets  another  Ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its 
way,  it  only  communicates  the  Motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and  lofes 
in  it  felf  fo  much  as  the  other  received ;  which  gives  us  but  a  very  obfcure  idea, 
of  an  oEhve  Power  of  moving  in  Body,  whilft  we  obferve  it  only  to  transfer 
but  not  produce  any  Motion.  For  it  is  but  a  very  obfcure  Idea  of  Power,  which 
reaches  not  the  Produfiion  of  the  A6tion,  but  the  Continuation  of  the  Paffion. 
For  fo  is  Motion  in  a  Body  impelled  by  another :  The  Continuation  of  the  Al- 
teration made  in  it  from  Reft  to  Motion,  being  little  more  an  Adion  than  the 
Continuation  of  the  Alteration  of  its  Figure  by  the  fame  Blow,  is  an  Adion. 
The  Idea  of  the  beginning  of  Motion  we  have  only  from  Rcfledion  on  whac 
paffes  in  our  felves,  where  we  find  by  Experience,  that  barely  by  willing  it, 
barely  by  a  Thought  of  the  Mind,  we  can  move  the  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  which 
were  before  at  reft.  So  that  it  feems  to  me,  we  have  from  the  Obfervation  of 
the  Operation  of  Bodies  by  our  Senfes  but  a  very  impcrfed  obfcure  Idea  of  ac- 
tive Power,  fince  they  aftbrd  us  not  any  Idea  in  themfelves  of  the  Power  to  begin 
any  A&ion,  either  Motion  or  Thought.  But  if,  from  the  Impulfe  Bodies  arc 
obferv'd  to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  clear  Idea  of  Power, 
it  ferves  as  well  to  my  purpofe,  Senfation  being  one  of  thofe  Ways  whereby  the 
Mind  comes  by  its  Ideas :  Only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  confider  here  by  the 
way,  whether  the  Mind  doth  not  receive  its  Ideaoi  aBive  Power  clearer  from  Rc- 
fletiion  on  its  ovOn  Operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external  Senfation. 
mn  and  Utf  §'  5*  This  at  leaft  I  think  evident.  That  we  find  in  our  felves  a  Power  to  begin 
dtifianding,  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  feveral  Adions  of  our  Minds,  and  Motions  of  out 
tvfo  V(mtrs*  Bodies,  barely  by  a  Thought  or  Preferer.ce  of  the  Mind  ordering,  or,  as  it 
were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  doing  fuch  or  fuch  a  particular  Adion. 
This  Power  which  the  Mind  has  thus  to  order  the  confideration  of  any  Idea,  or 
the  forbearing  to  confider  it ,  or  to  prefer  the  Motion  of  any  part  of  the  Body 
to  its  Reft,  and  vice  verfa  in  any  particular  Inftance,  is  that  which  wc  call  the 
WiH.  The  aftual  Exercife  of  that  Power,  by  direfting  any  particular  Adion, 
or  its  Forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  Volition  or  H^tUing.  The  Forbearance 
of  that  Aftion,  confcquent  to  fuch  Order  or  Command  of  the  Mind,  is  call'd 
Voluntary.  And  whatfoever  Adion  is  performed  without  fuch  a  Thought  of  the 
Mind,  is  call'd  hruoluntary.  The  Power  of  Perception  is  that  which  we  call  the 
Vnderflanding.  Perception,  which  we  make  the  Aft  of  the  Underftanding,  is 
of  three  forts :   i.  The  Perception  of  Ideas  in  Our  Mind,    2.  The  Perception 
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of  the  Signification  of  Signs.  3.  The  Perception  of  the  Connexion  or  Repug* 
ttancy.  Agreement  or  Diiagreement,  that  there  is  between  any  of  our  Ideas.  All 
thefc  are  attributed  to  the  Uuderftmding^ox  perceptive  Power,  tho'  it  be  the  two 
latcer  only  that  Ufe  allows  us  to  fay  we  underftand* 

Pt  6.  Thefe  Powers  of  the  Mind,  vix.  of  Perceiving,  and  of  Preferring^  art  Faculties.. 
ufiially  caird  by  anorher  Name :  And  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking  is,  That  the 
IkderftamUttg  SLnd mS Site  two  Faculties  of  the  Mind;  a  Word  proper  enough 
if  it  be  us'd  as  all  Words  (bould  be,  fo  as  not  to  breed  any  Confufion  in  Mens 
Thoughts,  by  being  fuppos*d  (as  1  fufpea  it  has  been  )  to  ftand  for  fome  real 
Beings  in  the  Soul  that  performed  thofe  Adions  of  Underftanding  and  Volition. 
For  when  we  fay  the  IVtB  is  the  comaunding  and  fuperior  Faculty  of  the  Soul ; 
that  it  is,  or  is  not  tree;  that  it  determines  the  inferior  Faculties ,-  that  it  fo^ 
^lows  the  DiOates  of  the  UmdirftoMdis^y  &c.  tho'  thefe,  and  the  like  Expreifi'- 
ons,  by  thofe  that  carefully  attend  to  their  own  Ideas,  and  copdud  their 
Thoughts  more  by  the  Evidence  of  Things,  than  the  Sound  of  Words,  may 
be  underfiood  in  a  clear  and  difUnd  Senfe  :  Yet  I  fufped,  I  fay,  that  this  way 
of  fpeaking  ot  Facukiesy  has  miflcd  many  into  a  confus'd  Notion  of  fo  many  di^ 
fttnct  Agents  in  us»  which  had  their  fcverjil  Provinces  and  Authorities,  and 
-didcommand,  obey,  and  perform  feverai  Actions,  as  fo  many  diAinct  Beings; 
^hich  has  been  no  fmall  occafion  of  Wrangling*  Obfcurity>  and  Uncertainty 
in  QuefUons  relating  to  them. 

^.  7.  Every  one,  I  think,  finds  in  faimfelf  a  Pcftuer  to  begin  or  forbear,  con*  i^ncetbeU 
tinuc  or  put  an  end  to  feverai  Actions  in  himfelf.     Ftom  the  Confideration  oi^^^^^t 
the  Extent  of  this  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Actions  of  the  Man,  which  eve-^.       ^^*^ 
ry  one  finds  in  himfelf,  arife  the  Ideas  oiUterty  and  Neceffiej/. 

-  f.  8..  All  the  Actions  that  we  have  any  Idea  oi,  reducing  tbemfelves,  as  bsL^ZiBertfwbdti 
been  iaid>  to  thefe  two,  visk.  Thinking  and  Motion ;  fo  far  as  a  Man  has  a  Po^i^er 
to  think,  or  not  to  think;  to  move,  or  not  to  move^  ascording  to  the  Prefe- 
rence ot  Direction  of  his  own  Mind^  fo  far  is  a  Man  jree.  Wherever  any  Peri* 
formauce  or  Forbearance  are  not  equally  in  a  Mans  Power;  wherever  doing  or 
not  doing,  will  not.equally  follow  upon  the  Preference  of  his  Mind  directing 
ity  there  he  is  notyr^e,  tho  perhaps  the  Action  may  be  volunury*  So  that  the 
UeaoiLibejityis  the  Idea  6k  a  Power  in  any  Agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  partir 
cular  Aciion,  according  to  the  Determination  or  Thought  of  the  Mind,  where* 
by  either  of  them  is  prefer  *d  to  the  other;  where  either  of  them  h  not  in  the 
-Power  of  the  Agent  to  be  produc'd  by  him  according  to  his  Volition^  there  he  is 
Dot  at  Liberty^  that  J^gent  is  under  Neceffity.  So  that  Uherty  cannot  be  where 
there  is^ no  Thought, no  Volition,  no  Will;  but  there  may  be  Thought,  there 
may  bC' Will,  there  may  be  Volition,  where  there  is  no  Liberty.  A  little  Confl** 
deration  of  an  obvious  Infbnce  or  two,  may  make  this  clear. 

"  $.  p  A  Tennis- b^Vifviiether  in  Motion  by  the  Stroke  of  a  Racket,  or  \yiQ%  ^uppifet  fBi 
ftiU  ai  refl,  is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  j^ee  ^^iffnt.    If  we.  enquire  into  the  Un^ftmt^ 
realoni  we  fliall  find  it  is  bccaufe  we  conceive  not  a*  Tennis-ball  to  think,  and*****^^ 
feonfequet^tly  not  to  have  any  Voli<ion>  or  Preference  of  Mockm  to  Reft,  or 
vice  verfai  and  therefore  has  not  Liberty,  i$  not  a  free  Agent;  but  all  its  both 
Mution.and  Reft^  come  imder  our  Idm  of  l^eo^arjy  and  are  fo  eaUU    Likewife 
a  Man  falling  into  the  Water  (a  Bridge  breaking  under  him)  ha$  oot  herein  Li«* 
berty,  is  not  a  free  Agent.    For  tho'  lie  has  Volition,  tho'  he  prefers  his  not  fal- 
ling to  falling ;  yet  tne  Forbearance  of  that  Motion  not  being-  in  his  Power^ 
the  Stop  or  CdTation  of  that  Motion  follows  not  upon  his  Volition ; -and  tbcre^ 
fixe  therein  he  is  not ^af.    So  a  Manftriking  himfelf,-or  his  Fi:iecul,  by  a  con<- 
vuUive  Motion  of  his  Arm,  whidi  it  is  not  in  his  pOwer,  by  Volition  or  the 
Direction  of  his  MitJd,.to.ftop,  or  forbear »  no  body  thinks  he  basin  fhis.Z/*, 
berty,  everyone  pitieabimi  as  acting  by  Neceffity  and  Omftrain^  : . 

$.  ix>.  Again,  ftippofe  a  Man  be  carry/d,  whilfl  faft  afleepi  into  a  Koomi^^^^ndU 
where  i$  a  Perfon  m  longs  to  fee  and  fpeak  with;  and  be  there  locVd  faft  iq, ^<f^i^i^ 
beyond  his  Power  to  get  out ;  1^  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himfelf  in  fo  de*^ 
firable  Company^  which  he  ftays  willingly,  in^  i,  e.  prefers  his  f^aytof  g^ing  a* 
v^ay* «  iask^ls  not  thisftay  voluntary  K.  1, think  no  body,  will  doubt  it ;  and  yet 
being  locked  faft  in,  'tis  evident  he  is  not  at  Liberty,  not  ^ to  fUy^.be  has  aoi' 
Freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  Liberty  is  wn  an  Idea  hlonging  to  VoUtien,  or 
*  yo)i  L  P  a  ptefercing} 
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prcferrfng ;  but  to  t^e  Perfcm  having  tbc  Power  of  doing,  or  fofbrariDg  to  do, 
according  as  the  MiiKl  ibail  cfeuTe  or  direct.  Our  Idea  of  Liberty  mcfafs  as 
far  as  that  Power,  and  no  farther.  For  wherever  Reftraiot  comes  to  check 
that  Power,  or  Compulfion  takes  away  that  IiidtiamQcy  of  Abilicjr  o»  eichfr 
fide  to  acts  or  to  forbear  aietiDg;  there  Lihrtyy  and  our  Notion  of  k,  pre* 
fcndy  ceafes.  :      .  r    .  .    . 

Voluntary  cp-     j(.  II.  We  have  Inftances  enough,  and  often  more  than  enough  in  our  own 
]xjs*M  to/fiv.^  Bodies.    A  Man*s  Heart  beats,  and  the  Blood  ciroiilaees,  which  'tis  not  in  bis 
h^TfbT^'  power  by  any  Thoueht  or  Volition  to  ftop  ;  and  therefore  in  rcfpca  ot  t))cfe 
'  Motions,  where  Rett  depends  not  on  his  Choice,  nor  would  foUow  the  Decern 

mination  of  his  Mind,  if  it  fhould  prefer  it,  he  is  net  a  frei^Aituu    Qoovulfife 
Motions  agitate  his  Legs,  fo  tbaCi  tho' he  tp/£r  it  ever  fo  much,  he  cannot  by 
any  Power  of  his  Mind  Itop  their  Klotion,  (  as  in  that  odd  Difcaie  caU'd  Ch^na 
Sofi^i  Vtti )  but  he  is  perpecually  dancing :  He  is  not  at  liberty  in  this  AdioOt 
but  imdcr  as  much  neceffity  of  moving,  as  a  Stone  that  falls,  or  a  Tennifi^ball 
firuck  with  a  Racket.    On  the  other  tide,  a  Palfy  or  the  Scocks  hinder  his  Leg;a; 
from  obeying  the  Determination  of  his  Mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  his 
Body  to  another  place.     In  all  ihcfc  there  is  want  of  Freedom ;  tho'  the  fitting 
ftill  even  of  a  Paralytick,   whilft  he  prefers  it  to  a  Removal,  is  truly  vduntary. 
Voluntary  then  is  not  opposed  to  Neceffary^  tut  to  Atvolufttary.    For  a  Man  may  pre- 
fer what  he  can  do,  to  what  he  cannot  do  j  the  State  he  is  in,  to  its  Abfence  oc 
Charge,  tho'  Neceffity  has  made  it  in  it  fe.f  unalterabie« 
iibcrtiwbat.      i-  X  i-  As  it  is  in  the  Motions  of  ti\t  Body,  fo  it  is  in  the  Thoughts  of  out 
Mu)ds :  where  any  one  is  iuch,  that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  ac- 
cording to  the  Preference  of  the  Mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty^    A  waking  idho 
being  under  the  nectfiit^  of  iiaving  fome  Idem  conihmtly  in  his  Mind,  is  not  at 
Ubwrty  to  think,  or  not  to  think  i  no  more  than  he  is  at  Uhertyy  whether  his  Bod|f 
fball  touch  aoy  other  orno :  But  whether  he  will  remove  bis  Contemplation  from 
oat  Idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in  his  Choice;  and  then  he  is  in  refpect  of 
liis  Ideat  as  smch  at  iihrtyy  as  he  is  in  refpect  of  Bodies  he  rcfis  on  :  he  can  K 
pleafui^  reimbVi  himfelf  from  one  to  another;    But  yet  Tome  Ideas  to  the  Mind^ 
like  fc»ne  Motions,  to  the  Body,  are  fuch  as.  in.  certain  Circumftances  it  cannot 
a«oid)  nor  obtain  their  abfence  by  the  ntmoft  Effort  it  can  ufis.    A  Mm  on 
the  Rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  Mea  of  Pain,  and  divert  bimfelf  with 
other  Contemplations:  And  fbmetimesa  boiAerousPaffion  hurries  our  Thoughts 
as  a  Hurricane  does  our  Bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  L  berty  of  thinking  on 
other  things  which  we  would  rather  chufe.    But  as  loon  as  the  Mind  regainf 
the  Power  to  ilop  or  continue,  begin  or  forbear,  any  of  thefe  Motions  iol  the 
Bbdywithoiiti  or  Thoughts  within^  according  as  it  thinks  fit  to  prefer  cither 
to  the  other,  we  then  confider  the  Man  as  Sifree  Agem  again. 
Ntf^fityvtbat    .  $,  rji  Wherever  Thought  k  wholly  wanting,  or  the  Power  to  act  or  for- 
bear ^cording  to  the'  Direction  of  Tiiought,  there  i\&ci^//  takes  place.  Th*l 
in  an  Agent  Capable  of  Volition,  when  the  Beginning  or  .Continuation  of  any 
Action  Is  cdnt¥ary  to  that  Preference  of  his  Mind,  i%  called  Omtpulfion  \  when  ttm 
himkring  ot?  fidppit)g  any  (Action  is  contri^ry  to  his  Volition,  it  is  call^i  Ke^ 
fir  aim*    Ag^ti»  that  havb  no  Thought,  no  Volition  ae  all,  are  inevtry  thing 
necijfar^  A&pi^s^ 
Liberty  be*        t.  14.  If  thife  be  fo  (as  I  .imagine  it  is)  I  leave  it  to  be  confidtr^d,  whether  ic 
hv^inotto     may  not  help  to^nt  ani$mi  C6  that  long-agitated,  and  I  think  unreaufeilabic,  bc-» 
the  mu.        ^jjfe  ^ninteftigibk  Queft iod,  n)ix..  Whether  Man's  WiU  be  free,  or  at  i   For  if  I 
miftakt  ndt,ic follows  fpom  what  I  have  iaid,  that  the  QuciUon  it  felf  is  alio^ 
getherimpropet;.andit  isa^  inftgnificatut  to^aik,  whether  Man's /i^i? be  fvee,af 
to  ask  tvhetller  hif  S]etp/b<  fwift,  or  bis  Vercne  {c^v^vc^.  Liberty  being  as  JittlC 
applicable  to  th€  ti^iH^  as  Swif tnel^  of  Motion  is  to  Sleep,  or  Squarenefs  to  Vcr- 
ttte.    Evtry  one  wouid  kugh  at  the  Abfurdity  of  fuch  a  QuelHon  as  either  of 
-     ttoefi^^  becaufe  it  is  obvious,  .r4^at  the  Modifications  of  Motion  belong. not  t<» 
Sleep,  nor  the  I>iflFeretiee  of  Figure  to  Vertue:  And  when  any  one  well  oon*^« 
fiders  it,  I  thiirtc  he  wiU  M  j)kiinly  perceive^  that  Liberty^  which  i$^  but  a  Po'ivov 
belongs  oaly  to  Agentjtiand  5:dnnot  be  m  Attribotc  or  Modification  of  the  WiU^ 
^»*kh  is  ^fo.  bw  a  Power. 
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i.  15.  Swb  h  the  di^ciilty  of  explaining  a4}d  giving  cleat  KoUons  of  inter-  '^oUtmu 
nal  Actions  by  Sounds,  that  I  mufl  here  warn  xny  Reader  that  Ordgring^  DirsSf- 
in^^Cbufa^y  Pr^etring^  dec.  which  I  have  made  ufcof  will  not  diftin^ly  enough 
exprels  Vmtim^  unlefs  he  will  refiedb  gn  what  he  himfeU  does  when  he  v^^ 
For  example,  Preferring^  which  fccms  perhaps  bcft  to  cxprffsthe  AStofyifM'^ 
ov,  does  ic  not  preci&ly.  For  tho^  a  Man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  ycc 
who  caa  iay  he  ever  wills  it  ?  Volitiou^  'cis  plain,  \%  an  A<3t  ot  the  Miod  know^ 
ingly  exerting  that  Dominion  ic  takes  it  felf  co  h4ve  over  any  part  of  a  Mm» 
by  employing  it  in,  or  with-*holding  ic  from  any  particular  A<^ion«  And  what 
is  che  IViU^  buc  the  Faculty  to  do  this  ?  And  is  that  Faculty  any  thing  more  in 
e&ft  than  a  Power>  the  Power  of  the  Mind  to  determine  ics  Thoughts  to  the 
producing,  continuing,  or  flopping  any  Adion,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us  >  For 
can  ic  be  denyM,  that  whatever  Agent  has  a  Power  to  thinic  on  its  own  Adion^ 
and  to  prefer  tbeirdoing  or  omiflion  either  toother,  has  that  Faculty  callM  JViUl 
7^^// then  is  nothing  buc  fuchaPowcr.  "i/A^/tjf,  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  Power 
a  Man  has  co  do  or  forbear  doing  any  particular  A^tion^  according  as  its  doing 
or  forbearance  has  che  adual  prefereuce  in  che  Mind  i  which  is  the  fame  thing 
as  to  (ay,  according  as  he  bimfelfw^ic. 

$.  16.  'Tis  plain  then,  that  the  ff^U  is  nothing  buc  one  Power  or  Abilicy,  pmerst^hng 
and  freedom  another  Power  or  Abilicy:  fo  thac  co  ask,  whether  the  fViUbas  to  J^ents. 
Freedom,  is  to  ask  whether  one  Power  has  another  Power,  one  Ability  anpthet 
Ability ;  a  Queftion  at  firit  (ighc  too  grofly  abfurd  to  make  a  difputei  or  need 
an  anfwcT'  For  who  isic  chac  fees  not  chac  Powers  belong  only  to  jigems^  and  are 
Attribuf^  ouly  of  Subfiancesy  and  not  of  Powers  themfelves  ?  So  thac  chis  Way  of 
putting  the  X^eflion,  viz^  Whether  the  WiB  be  free  ^  is  in  efied  cq  ask,  Whe* 
cher  the  U^iH  be  aSubflance,  an  Agent?  or  at  leafl  to  fuppofe  it,  fince  Freedom 
can  proyrly  be  attributed  co  nothing  clfe.  If  Freedom  can  with  any  Propriety 
of  Speccn  be  apply 'd  to  Powers  it  may  be  attributed  to  ibe  Power  that  is  la 
«  Man  to  produce,  or  foorbear  producing  Motion  in  pares  of  hi$  Body*  by  Choice 
or  Preference  i  which  is  that  which  denopxinates  him  free,  and  is  Freedom  iC 
^  But  if  any  one  (hould  ask^  whether  Freedom  weif  frecs"^  wo^  b«. 
fufpe^ed  00c  to  underflaud  well  what  he  iaid  ^  and  he  would  be  .thought  to  de^. 
icrve  Aiidas^s  Ears,  who  knowing  that  rich  wa«  a  Denomination  from  the  Pof* 
feifionof  Riches,  fbould  demand  whether  Riches  tjbemfelvfs  werorichi 

$.  17.  However  the  Mme  Faculty,  which  Men  have  given  to  this  Power  call'd 
the  fi/iHt  and  whereby  they  have  been  led  intoa  wAy  oi  talking  of  the  11^^l^$ 
a&ing)  may^  by  an  Appropriation  that  dtiguifes  its  true  Senfe*  ferve  a  little  to 
palliate  the  Abfurdity  i  yet  the  fViSin  truth  fignifics  nothing  but  a  Power,  Qt 
Abilicy,  to  prefer  or  chuie :  And  when  the  W^i^,  under  the  aame  of  a  F4fnUy%  is 
confidecM  as  it  1$^  barely  as  an  Ability  to  do  fomcthing,  the  Abfurdity  iu  faying 
i%  is  free>  or  not  free,  will  eaiily  difcovcr  it  felf.  For  if  it  be  reatbnable  to 
fuppofe  and  talk  of  Faculties^  as  difUnd  Beings  that  can  aft,  (as  we  do,  when 
we  fay  the  ^/i^^orders,  and  the  My$S\s  free)  'tis  At  that  we  fbould  make  a  fpeak*^ 
ii)g  pMihr^  apd  a  walking  Faculty^  andadancing  Faotd^^  by  which  t^ofe  Ai^ions 
are  product,  which  are  but  feveral  Modes  of  Motion  >  as  well  as  we  make  the 
^^and  V^fiandti^  to  be  Faculties^  by  which  the  A£Uons  of  CbuiingandPcr^ 
driving  are  produc'd,  which  are  but  leverai  Modes  of  Thinking :  And  we  may 
a3  properly /(ly.  chat  'tis  the  finging  Faculty  (iogs,  and  the  dancing  Facuky  dances ; 
astbacthe  Wiu  chufes,  or  tliac  the  Underftanding  conceives;  or^  m  is  ufual^ 
that  the  JVi(i  dire^s  che  Under jUmdii^^  or  the  Underflanding  obeys,  or  obcyt 
not  the  K^f^:  Icbeingalcogccher  as  proper  and  intelligible. co  fay,  that  thePowet 
of  Speaking  diredsciic  Power  of  Singings  or  the  Power  <Qf  Singing  obeys  or  dif-^ 
obeys  che  Power  of  Speaking.  ,  , 

§.  is.  This  way  ot  talking,  nevertheleft,  has  prevailed,  and,  aslgucfs,  pro* 
duccd  great  CoDfulion.  For  thcfe  being  all  di&rent  Powers  in  the  Mind,  or  in 
tbe  Man,  tq  do  (everal  A^ons,  he  exerts  them  as  he  things  fit:  but  the  Power 
tp  do  dn/A^ibn,  is  not  operated  on  by  t|ie  Power  of  doiof  another  A&ioai 
For  the  Pb  ver  of  Thinking  operates  noc  on  che  Power  of  Chufing,  nor  the 
Power  of  Chufing  on  che  Power  of  Thinking ;  00  more  than  che  Power  o£ 
Dancing  operac'es  on  the  Power  of  Sinking,  or  the  Power  of  Singing  00  cbe 
Power  of  Dancing;  as  any  on6,  who  reflefts  onic>  will  eafily  perceive;  And 
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,  yet  this  is  it  which  Wc  fty,    when  we  thus  Tpcak,  Thiitthj  fTsIl  operates ^ntbe 

Uttderftottdingy  or  the  VnderftMding  on  the  IVttt. 

5J.  19.  I  grant,  that  this  or  that  adual  Thought  'may  be  the   Occafion  of 
Volition,  or  cxettifing  the  Power  a  Man  has  to  chufc ;  or  the  aftual  ChoiCc 
t>f  the  Mind,  the  Caufeof  adual  thinking  on  this  or  that  thing:  asthea&ual 
finging  of  fuchiTune,  may  be  the  Occafion  of  dancing  fuch  a  Dance^  and  the 
adual  dancing  of  fuch  a  Dance  the  occafion  of  finging  fudh  a  Tune.  But  in  all 
thcfe  it  is  not  one  Pmer  that  Operates  on  another  :  But  iris t-he  Mfnd  that  ope- 
rates, and  exerts  thefe  Powers;  it  is  the  Man  that  docS  the  A&ion,  it  is  the 
Agent  that  has  Power,  or  is  able  to  do.    Vox  Po'i)ers  zri  Relations,  not  Agents: 
And  that  ivhich  has  the  Pirwer^  -or  not  the  Power  to  operate^  is  that  alone  vihich  is  or  is 
Hot  free,  and  not  the  Power  it  fclf.    For  Freedom^  or  not  Freedom,  can  belong 
to  nothing,  but  what  has  or  has  not  a  Power  to  a6l* 
I-ihertj^  be-       p.  20.  The  attributing  to  Faculties  that  which  beldng*d  hot  to  thtm,   hai 
^ot^s  not  to    given  occafion  to  this  way  of  talking  :  But  the  introducing  into  Difcourfes  coii- 
bemjj.        ccming  the  Mind,  with  the  name  of  Faculties^  a  Notion  of  thiir  operating,  has» 
I  fuppofe^  as  little  advanced  our  Knowkdg  in  that  part  of  our  felves,  as  thfe 
great  ufe  and  mention  of  the  like  Invention  of  Facuttiesy  in  the  Operations  of 
the  Body,  has  help'd  «s  in  the  Knowlcdg  of  Phyfick.    Net  that  I  deny  there 
are  Faculties,  both  in  the  Body  and  Mind  :  They  both  ol  them  have  their  Powers 
of  Operating,  elfe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate.    For  hothing 
can  operate,  that  is  not  able  to  operate  ;  and  that  is  not  able  to  operate,  thic 
has  no  Power  to  operate.    Nor  do  I  deny,  that  thofe  Words,  and  the  like,  are  to 
have  their  place  in  the  common  Uie  of  Languages,  that  have  naadehhcm  current. 
It  looks  like  too  much  Aficdacion  wholly  to  lay  them  by  :   And  Philofc^hy  ic 
felf,  tho' it  likes  not  a  gaudy  Drefs,  yet  when  it  appears  in  publick>  muft  have 
{o  much  Complacency,  as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  Fa&ion  and  kanguagtf 
of  the  Country,  fo  far  as  it  can  confift  with  Truth  and  Prcfpicuity.    But  thd 
fault  has  been,  that  Faculties  have  been  fpoken  of  and  reprefented  as  fo  many 
diftind  Agents.    For  ft  being  ask'd,  what  it  was  thatdigefted  the  Meat  in  our 
Stomachs?  It  was  a  ready  and  very  fatisfa&ory  Anfwer,  to  fay^  that  it  wa$  the 
digefiive  Faculty.    What  was  it  that  made  any  thing  come  out  of  the  Body  ?  the 
exfulfioe  Faculty.    What  moved?  the  motive  Faculty.     And  fo  in  the  Mind,  the 
intclleiiual  Faculty,  or   the  Undcrftanding,  underflood;  and  the  eleHive  Facuky, 
or  the  Will,  willed  or  commanded.    Which  is  in  (hort  to  fay.  That  the  Ability 
to  digeft,  digefted  ;  and  the  Ability  to  move,  moved,*   and  the  Ability  to  un* 
derftand,  underflood.    For  Faculty,  Ability,  and  Power,  I  think,  arc  but  diflfe* 
rent  names  of  the  fame  things:  which  ^ays  of  fpeaking,  when  put  into  mote 
intelligible  words,  will  I  think  amount  to  thus  much ;   that  Digeftion  is  pet* 
formM  by  fomething  that  is  able  to  digeft.  Motion  by  femething  able  to  move; 
and  Undcrftanding  by  fomething  able  to  underftand.    And  in  truth  it  would 
be  very  ftrange  if  it  (hould  be  otherwi(e;  as  ftrange  as  it  would  be^  for  a  Man 
to  be  free  without  being  able  to  be  free* 
But  to  the  Ar      ^.21.  To  return  then  to  the  Enquiry  about  Liberty,  I  thiiik  the  QuefiUmU 
gent  or  M4th  not  proper,  whether  the  Wtltbefree,  but  whether  a  Man  be  free.  Thus,  I  think, 

I.  That  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  Direftion  or  Choice  of  his  Mind,  pre^ 
ferring  the  Exiftcnce  ol^  any  Adion  to  the  Non-exiflence  of  that  A6tion,  and 
vice  verfa  make  it  to  exift  or  not  exift ;  fo  £ir  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can,  by  9 
Thought  dreSing  the  Motion  of  my  Finger,  make  it  move  when  it  was  atreft^ 
or  vice  verfa  y  'tis  evident,  that  in  refped  of  that  I  am  free :  and  if  1  can,  by 
a  like  Thought  of  my  Mind,  prekrring  one  to  the  other,  produce  either  Words 
or  Silence,  I  am  at  liberty  to  fpeak,  or  hold  my  peace  ;  and  as  far  as  this  Power 
reachesf  of  aSiing,  or  not  aSiing,  by  the  Determination  of  his  own  Tthcugbtprefening  either^ 
fo  far  is  a  Man  free.  For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  nave  the  pow- 
er to  do  what  he  will  ?  And  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring  any  Aftion' 
to  its  not  being,  or  Reft  to  anyAftion,  produce  that  Adionor  Reft,  fo  tar 
can  he  do  what  he  will  For  fuch  a  preferring  of  Adion  to  its  abfcnce,  it  the  willing 
of  it  ;  and  we  can  fcarce  tell  iiow  to  imagine  any  Being  freer>  than  to  be  able 
to  do  what  he  wills.  So  that  in  refpeft  of  Adions  within  the  reach  of  fuch. 
a  Power  in  him,  a  Man  fecms  as  free,  as  'tis  pofliblc  for  Freedom  Jto  make 
him. 

f  aa; 
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jJ.  22.  But  the  inquifitivc  Mind  of  Man,  willing  to  fliift  off  from  himfctf,  as  inrefpeEt  of 
far  as  he  can,  all  Thoughts  of  Guilt,  tho*  it  be  by  putting  himfelf  into  a  worfc  ^^'^>  * 
ftace  than  that  of  fatal  Neceffity,  is  not  content  with  this:    Freedom,  unlefs  r,^"^ '^  ^ 
ic  reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not  ferve  the  turn :  And  it  paffcs  for  a  good 
Plea,  that  a  Man  is  not  free  at  all,  it  he  be  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to  aft 
what  he  wills.    Concerning  a  Man's  Liberty,  there  yet  therefore  is  raised  this 
farther  Queftion,  Whether  a  Man  he  Jree  to  will  ?  which  I  think  is  what  is  meant, 
when  it  is  difputed  whether  the  Will  be  free.    And  as  to  that  I  imagine, 

§.  23.  2.  Th2xWillingy  ovVolttm^  being  an  Aftion,  and  Freedom  confiding 
in  a  Power  of  ading  or  not  afting,  a  Man  in  refpeB  of  willing,  or  the  AB  ofVo- 
litiony  \ihen  any  ABion  in  his  power  is  once  fropos*d  to  his  Thoughts^  as  prefently  to 
be  done,  cannot  be  free.  The  reafon  whereof  is  very  manifeft:  For  it  being  un- 
avoidable that  the  Afiion  depending  on  his  Will  Ihould  exift,  or  not  exift ,"  and 
its  Exiftence,  or  not  Exillence,  following  perfeftly  the  Determination  and  Pre- 
ference of  his  Will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  Exiftence,  or  not  Exiflence  of. 
that  Adion ;  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  he  wiS  the  one,  or  the  other,  /.  e.  fire- 
fer  the  one  to  the  other  :  fmce  one  of  them  muft  necelVarily  follow  ^  and  ^hat 
which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  Choice  and  Determination  of  his  Mind, 
that  is,  by  his  willing  it :  for  if  he  did  not  wiU  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in 
refpea  of  the  Aa  of  Willing,  a  Man  inAich  a  cafe  is  not  free  :  Liberty  confifting ' 
in  a  Power  to  aa,  or  not  to  aa  ,•  which,  in  regard  of  Volition,  a  Man,  upon 
fuch  a  propofal,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  neceffary  to  prefer  the^doing  pr 
forbearance  of  an  Aaion  in  a  Man's  power,  which  is  once  (o  proposed  to  his 
Thoughts ;  a  Man  muft  neceflarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  upon 
which  Preference  or  Volition,  the  Aaion  or  its  Forbearance  certainly  follows, 
and  is  truly  voluntary.  But  the  Ad  of  Volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the 
two,  being  that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  Man  in  rcfpeft  of  that  Ad  of  Willing, 
is  under  a  neceffity,  and  fo  cannot  be  free  ;  unlefs  Neceffity  and  Freedom  can 
confift  together,  and  a  Man  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

§.  24.  This  then  is  evident.  That  in  all  Propofals  of  prefent  Aaion,  a  Man 
is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  iviB,  becaufe  he  cannot  forbear  willing  :  Liberty  con- 
fifting in  a  Power  to  aa  or  to  forbear  aaing,  and  in  that  only.  For  a  Man  that 
fits  ftill,  is  faid  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it,  But  if  a 
Man  fitting  ftill  has  not  a  Power  to  remove  himfelf,  he  is  not  at  liberty;  fo 
likewife  a  Man  falling  down  a  Precipice,  tho'  in  motion,  is  not^  at  liberty,  bc- 
baufe  he  cannot  ftop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being  fo,  'tis  plain  that  a 
Man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  give  off  walking,  is  not  at  li- 
berty whether  he  lu/i? determine  himfelf  to  walk,  or  give  off  walking,  or  no: 
He  muft  neceffarily  prefer  one,  or  t'other  of  them,  walking  or  not  walking ; 
and  fo  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other  Aaions  in  our  power  fo  proposed,  which  are 
*the  far  greater  number.  For  confidering  the  vaft  number  of  voluntary  Aaions 
that  fucceed  one  another  every  moment  that  we  are  awake  in  the  courfe  of  our 
Lives,  there  are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thought  on  or  proposed  to  the  WiU, 
till  the  time  they  are  to  be  done  :  And  in  all  fuch  Aaions,  as  I  havfe  (hewn,  the 
Mind  in  refpea  of  willing  has  not  a  power  to  aa,  or  not  to  aft,  wherein  confifts 
Liberty.  The  Mind  in  that  cafe  has  not  a  power  to  forbear  willing ;  it  cannot 
^void  fome  Determination  concerning  them,  let  the  Confideration  be  as  (hort, 
the  Thought  as  quick  as  it  will,  it  either  leaves  the  Man  in  the  ftate  he  was  be- 
fore thinking,  or  changes  it  i  continues  the  Aftion,  or  puts  an  end  to  it^ 
Whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  it  orders  and  direas  one,  in  preference  to  or  with 
heglea  of  the  other,  and  thereby  cither  the  continuation  or  change  becomes 
unavoidably  voluntary. 

§.25.  Since  then  it  is  plain,  that  in  moft  cafes  a  Man  is  not  at  liberty,  *vhe-  TbeWiBde' 
ther  he  will  or  no  ;  the  next  thing  demanded,  is.  Whether  a  Man  be  at  liberty  termin*d  bf 
to  win  which  of  the  two  he  pleafes.  Motion  or  Refi  ?  This  Queftion  carries  the  Ab-  fomethirs 
furdity  of  it  fo  manifeftly  in  it  felf,  that  one  might  thereby  fufficiently  be  con-  '^^^*^'^* 
VincM  that  Liberty  concerns  not  the  Will.    For  to  ask,  whether  a  Man  be  at 
liberty  to  will  either  Motion  or  Reft,  Speaking  or  Silence,  which  he  pleafes ;  is 
to  ask,  whether  a  Man  can  will  what  he  wiBs,  or  be  pleas'd  with  what  he  is  plcas'd 
with.    A  Queftion  which,  I  think,  needs  no  Anfwer^  and  they  who  can  make 
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a  Qucftron  of  it,  muft  fuppofe  one  Will  to  determine  the  AGts  of  another, 
and  another  to  determine  that ;  and  Co  on  in  infinitum, 

jJ.  26.  To  avoid  thefc  and  the  like  Abfurdities,  nothing  can  be  ofg^reaterufe, 
than  to  eftablifh  in  our  Minds  determined  Ideas  of  the  things  under  confidera- 
tion.  If  the  Ideas  of  Liberty  and  Volition  were  well  fix*d  in  our  Underftand- 
ings,  and  carry 'd  along  with  us  in  our  Minds,  as  they  ought,  thro'  all  the  Qpe- 
flions  that  are  raised  about  them  ;  I  fuppofe  a  great  part  of  the  Difficulties  that 
perplex  Mens  Thoughts,  and  entangle  their  Undcrftandings,  would  be  much 
eafier  refolv'd ;  and  we  fiiould  perceive  wlierc  the  confus'd  Signification  of 
Terms,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  caus'd  the  Obfcurity. 
FreeJcm.  §•  ^7-  Firfi  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  remembered,  ThsLt  Freedom  confi/ls  in  the 

Dependence  of  the  Exiflencej  or  not  Exiflence  of  any  AHion^  upon  our  J/blition  of  it ; 
and  not  in  the  Dependence  of  any  AElion,  or  its  contrary^  on  our  preference.  A  Mail 
ftanding  on  a  Cliff,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  Yards  downwards  into  the  Sea, 
not  becaufe  he  has  a  power  to  do  the  contrary  A£iion,  which  is  to  leap  twenty 
Yards  upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  dp  :  but  he  is  therefore  free,  becaufe  he  has 
a  power  to  leap  or  hot  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  Force  than  his  either  holds 
himfaft,  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  cafe  :  becaufe  the 
doing  or  forbearance  of  that  particular  Adion,  is  no  longer  in  his  Power.  He 
that  is  a  clofe  Prifoner  in  a  Room  twegty  foot  fquare,  being  at  the  North-fide 
of  his  Chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  foot  Southward,  becaufe  he  cin 
walk  or  not  walk  it ;  but  is  not,  at  the  fame  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  coti- 
trary,  and  to  walk  twenty  foot  Northward.  , 

In  this  then  confifts  Freedom,  viz,,  in  our  being  able  to  aft  or  not  to  aft,  ac- 
cording as  we  fliall  chufe  or  will. 
VoVttlmwhat^  $•  28.  Secondly^  We  muft  remember,  that  Volition  or  tViUiitgy  is  an  Aft  of  the 
Minddirefting  its  Thought  to  the  Produftion  of  any  Adion,  and  thereby  ex- 
erting its  Power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave 
leave  here,  under  the  word  A£lion,  to  comprehend  the  forbearance  too  of  any 
Aftion  proposed ;  fitting  ftill^  or  holding  ones  peace^  when  walking  or  fpeakiAg 
are  proposed,  tho  mere  Forbearances,  requiring  as  much  the  Determination  of 
the  WiUi  and  being  often  as  weighty  in  their  Cbnfequences  as  the  contrafy 
Aftions,  may,  on  that  confideration,  well  enough  pafs  for  Aftions  too  :  But  this 
1  fay,  that  I  may  not  be  n[iiftaken, .  if  for  brevity  fake  I  fpeak  thus. 
Wbai  deter*  §.  2p.  Thirdly^  The  fVtll  being  nothing  but  a  Power  in  the  Mind  to  ^ircSt 
imincstbeWiU.  the  Operative  Faculties  of  a  Man  to  Motion  or  Reft,  as  far  as  they  depend  on 
fuch  Direftion  :  To  the  Queftion,  What  is  it  determines  the  Will  ?  the  true 
and  proper  Anfwer  is.  The  Mind.  For  that  which  determines  the  general 
Power  of  direfting  to  this  or  that  particular  Direftion,  is  nothing  but  the 
Agent  it  felf  exercifing  the  Power  it  has  that  particular  way.  If  this  Anfwer 
f|tisfics  not,  'tis  plain  the  meaning  of  the  Queftion,  What  determines  the  Will  I 
is  this,  what  moves  the  Mind,  in  every  particular  Inftance  to  determine  its 
general  Power  of  direfting  to  this  or  that  particular  Motion  or  Rett  ?  And 
to  this  I  anfwer.  The  Motive  for  continuing  in  the  fame  State  or  Aftion^  is  only 
the  prefent  Satisfaftion  in  it  5  the  Motive  to  change,  is  always  fome  Vneafinefs: 
nothing  fetting  us  upon  the  change  of  State,  or  upon  any  new  Aftion,  but  fomc 
Vneafinefs.  This  is  the  great  Motive  that  works  on  the  Mind  to  put  it  upon 
Aftion,  which  for  Ihortnefs  fake  wc  will  call  determining  of  the  WiUy  which  I 
fliall  more  at  large  explain. 
i^iUimd  Dc'  ^*  30.  But  in  the  way  to  it,  it  will  be  nece(fary  to  premife,  that  tho*  I  have 
fire  muft  not  above  endeavour'd  to  exprefs  the  Aft  of  Volition  by  Chufing^  Preferring^  and  the 
he  confounded.  |-j^g  terms,  that  fignify  Defire  as  well  as  Volition,  for  want  of  other  words  to 
mark  that  Aft  of  the  Mind,  whofe  proper  Name  is  Willing  or  Volition  ;  yet  it 
being  a  very  fimpleAft,  whofoever  defiresto  underftand  what  it  is,  will  better 
find  it  by  reflefting  on  his  own  Mind,  and  obferving  what  it  does  when  it 
wills,  than  by  any  variety  of  articulate  Sounds  whatfocver.  This  Caution  of 
being  careful  not  to  be  mifled  by  Expreffions  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the 
difference  between  the  WiVsind  fevcral  Afts  of  the  Mind  that  are  quite  diftinft 
from  it,  I  think  the  more  ncceffary  ,•  becaufe  I  find  the  Will  oft<?n  confounded 
with  feveral  of  the  Aflfeftions,  efpecially  Defire,  and  one  put  for  the  other ;  and 
ihat  by  Men  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have  had  very  diftinft 
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Notions  of  things,  and  nbt  to  have  writ  very  clcarry  about  thcm^    l^hfsi  t 

imagine,  hks  been  no  fmall  occafion  of  Obfcurity  ana  Miftake  in  this  ttiaticr  J 

and  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  tb  be  avoided.    For  he  that  (hall  turn  his 

Thoughts  inwards  upon  what  paffes  in  his  Mind  when  he  w/iZr,  (hall  fee  that  i 

the  fViUs  or  Power  of  Volition  is  converfant  about  Aothing,  but  that  particular 

T>etennination  of  the  Mind,  whereby  barely  by  a  Thought  the  Mind  endeavours 

to  give  Rife,  Continuation,  or  Stop  to  any  A<flion  which  it  takes  to  be  in  its 

power.    This  well  con(ider'd,  plainly  (hews  that  the  WiO  is  perfectly  diftip- 

^uifli'd  from  Defire  i  which  in  the  very  fame  AAion  may  have  a  quite  Contrary 

Tendency  from  that  which  out  Will  fets  U3  upon.    A  Man  Whom  I  cannot  deny^ 

may  oblige  me  to  \ife  Perfua(ions  to  another,  which,  at  the  fame  time  I  ant 

fpeaking,  I  may  wi(h  may  not  prevail  on  hirh.    In  this  cafe,  'tis  plain  the  IVill 

and  Defire  run  counter.    I  will  the  Action  that  tends  one  way,  whil(l  my  Defir^ 

tends  another,  and  that  the  direct  contrary,    A  Man  who  by  a  violent  Fit  of 

the  Gout  in  his  Limbs  finds  a  Dozinefs  in  his  Head,  or  a  Want  of  Appetite  iii 

his  Stomach  removed,  defires  to  be  eafed  tdo  of  the  Pain  of  his  Feet  ot  Hand*  j 

(for  wherever  there  is  Pain,  there  is  a  Defire  to  be  rid  of  it)  tho*  yet,  whilft  he  9i 

apprehends  that  the  removal  of  the  Pain  may  tranflate  the  noxious  Humour  t6 

a  more  vital  part,  his  WiQ  is  never  determined  to  any  one  Aftion  that  may 

ferve  to  remove  this  Pain.     Whence  it  iS  evident,  that  Defirin^  and  fPilling  arc 

two  diftinft  Ads  of  the  Mind ;  and  confequently  that  the  fVilh  which  ii  bvic 

the  Power  of  Fblitioiiy  is  nluchmore  difiind  from  Dejire^  ' 

$.  31.  To  return  then  to  the  Enquiry,  ff^at  is  it  that  determines  the  Will  in  Uheafinef(4* 
regard  to  out  ASiions  ?  And  that,  upon  fecond  thoughts^  I  am  apt  to  imagine  ^^^^^^ 
is  hot,  as  is  generally  fuppos'd,  the  greater  Good  in  view  ;  but  lome  (and  fot  * 
the  moft  part  the  moll  prefling)  Uneafinefs  a  Man  is  at  prefent  under.  This  is 
that  which  fuccelfively  determines  the  WiBy  and  fets  us  upon  thofe  Adions  w4 
perform.  This  Vneajinefs  we  may  call,  as  it  ii,  Defire ;  #hich  is  an  Vnkafinefs 
of  the  Mihd  for  want  of  fome  abfent  Good.  Ajl  Pain  ()f  the  Body,  of  what 
fort  foevei',  and  DifqUiet  of  the  Mind,  is  Vnea/mefs:  And  With  this  is  always 
joinM  Defire,  eijual  to  the  Pain  or  Vniafinefs  felt,  and  is  fcarce  diftingui(hable  from 
it.  For  Defire  being  nothing  but  an  Uneafinefs  it\  the  want  of  aft  abfent  Good> 
in  reference  to  any  Pain  felt,  Eafe  is  that  ab(ehfc  Good  ;  and  till  that  Eafe  b^ 
attained;  i*rt  may  call  it  Defire^  nt)  body  feeling  Pain  that  he  wifliei  nbt  to  bt 
eafed  of,  with  a  Defire  equal  to  t^hat  Pain^  attd  infcparable  from  it.  Befide^  • 
this  Defire  of  Eife  -from  Pain,  there  is  another  of  abfenc  pofitive  Good  i  and 
here  aHb  the  Defire  and  Uneafinefs  is  equal*  As  much  as  ^c  defire  any  abfent 
Good;,  fomuclr  are  ^e-in  pain  for  it.  But  here  all  ab/ent  Good  does  not,  ac- 
coirdingto  the  Greatnefe  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  caufePain  equal 
to  that  Greatnefs  i  aiall  Pain  daufts  Defire  equal  to  \i  felf :  becaufe  the  Abftntc 
of  Good  is  not  alVays  a  Pain,  as  the  Prefence  of  Pain  is.  And  thtrefbre abfent 
Go6d  may  be  look  a  dt),  and  confider'd  without  Difire.  But  fo  much  as  ther^ 
is  any  #hire  of  Depe\  fo  much  there  is  of  Uneafinefs.  ^ 

5.  }2i  That  Defire  is  a  State  of  Uneafinefs^  every  one  Who  refleds  on  \x\tcSsi(  Defire  is  C^ 
will  quickly  find.  Whd  i^  there  that  has  riot  felt  in  Defire  what  the  Wife  Man  e4nefi. 
fays  of  Hope,  (which  is  hot  ihuch  difierent  from  it)  that  it  bQirig  dbjer'd  makes 
the  Meat tfick)  and  that  ftill  proportionable  to  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Defire  i 
Whicir  fometimes  raifes  the  Uneafinefs  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  People  cry 
out.  Give  me  Children^  give  me  the  thing  defir'd,  or  I  dii  }  Life  it  felf,  and  all 
its  Enjoyments,  is  a  Butden  cannot  be  born  under  tht  lafiing  and  unremov'd 
Prelfurc  of  fuch  an  Uneafinefs.  *  * 

|.  53;  Good  and  Evil,  prefent  ahd  ibfent,  ^istruc^  wtotk  upDn  the  Mihd  t  UeUneift- 
but  that  which  immediately  determines  the  Will^  fr6m  time  to  time,  to  every  jftffp^ri 
vohintary  Aaion>  iS  the  Uneafinefs  of  D^r^,  Bxd  bn  fome  abfent  Good ;  either  J^^'J^* 
hegatfVe^  as  Indolence  to  one  in  Pain,  or  pbfitiVe,  as  Enjoytoent  of  Pleafurt; 
That  it  is  this  Uneafinefs  that  deterinihes  the  Will  to  the  faCcelQSve  voluntary 
Aftions, '  whereof  the  greateft  part  of  our  Lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we 
ate  conduced  thro'  difterent  Cburfes^  to  difierent  Ends  ,*   I  fbaB  endeavour  to 
iheiov,  both  from  Experience  and  the  Reafon  of  the  thii]^..  ^ 

$.  34. 'When  a  Man  is  perfeftly  content  with  the  State  he  ii  in,  which  is  This  tBe 
when  he  is  pcrfcdly  Without  any  Um^ifimfs,  what  ttHluftry>  yth^ASimi  what  ^^/^ 
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Wm  is  there  left,  but  to  continue  in  it  ?  Of  this  every  Man's  Obfervation  will 
fatisfy  him.  And  thuB  we  fee  our  All- wife  Maker,  fuitable  to  our  Confiitution 
and  Frame,  and  knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  Will^  has  put  into 
Man  tlie  Vneajtnefs  of  Hunger  and  Thirft,  and  other  natural  Dcfircs,  that  re^ 
turn  at  their  Seafons,  to  move  and  determine  their  tViBs^  for  the  Prefervatioii 
of  themfelves,  and  the  Continuation  of  their  Species.  For  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that  if  the  bare  G)ntemplation  of  thcfe  good  Ends,  to  which  wc 
arc  carry *d  by  thefe  (everal  Uneafmejfesy  had  been  (ufficient  to  determine  the 
iPiUy  and  fet  us  on  work,  we  (hould  have  had  none  of  thefe  natural  P^ins,,  an4 

f)erhaps  in  this  World  little  or  no  Pain  at  all.     //  is  better  to  marry  than  to  tum^ 
iys  St.  Paul ;  where  we  may  (ec  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives  Men  into  the 
Enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  Life.     A  little  burning  felt,  puflies  us  more  power- 
fully, than  greater  Pleafures  in  profpeft  draw  or  allure. 
Tbegreatefi       ^  35.  Ic  feems  fo  cftablifli'd  and  fettled  a  Mkxim  by  the  general  Confcnt  of 
pcfitive^'Good  2\\  Mankind,  That  Good,  the  greater  Good  determines  the  Will,  that  I  do 
^^^^T-mi    "^^  *^  ^*'  wonder,  that  when  I  firft  publifli'd  my  Thoughts  on  this  Subjed,  I 
kitUaeafineJs.  took  it  for  grant.^d ;  and  I  imagine  that  by  a  great  many  I  flhall  be  thought 
more  excufable,  for  having  then  done  fo,  than  thac  now  I  have  ventured  to  re- 
cede from  fo  received  an  Opinion.     But  yet  upon  a  ftrider  Inquiry,  I  am  forc'd 
to  conclude,  that  Goody  the  greater  Good,  tho*  appTwh^n  Jed  and  acknowledged  to 
be  fo,  does  not  determine  the  IViBy  until  our  Dcfire,  ra  s'd  proportionably  to 
it,  makes  us  uneafy  in  the  want  ot  it.    Convince  a  Man  ever  lo  much,  that 
Plenty  has  its  Advantages  over  Poverty  ;  make  him  fee  and  own,  that  the  hand- 
fome  Convenicncies  ot  Life  are  better  than  nafty  Penury ;  yet  as  long  as  he  is 
content  with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  Uaeafinefs  in  it,  he  moves  not :  his  fVtU 
never  is  determined  co  any  Adion  that  (ball  bring  him  out  of  it.    Let  a  Mao  be 
ever  fo  well  perfuaded  of  the  Advanuges  of  Vercue,  that  it  is  as  neceflary  to  a 
Man  who  has  any  great  Aims  in  this  World,  or  Hopes  in  the  next,  as  Food 
to  Life  ,•  yet  till  he  buvgiers  and  thirfts  after  Kighteoufnepy  till  he  ktls  an  tJMeafi^, 
n^s  in  the  want  of  it,  his  lVi&  will  not  be  determine  to  any  Adion  in  purfuie 
of  this  ^onfefs'd  greater  Gopd;  but  any  oiher  Uneajmjfes  he  feels  in  hmifel^ 
Aall  take  place^  and  carry  hi^  /PWto  other  Anions.    On  the  other  fide,  let  a 
Prunkard  fee  that  his  Health  decays*  his  Eftates  waftes ;  Difcredit  and  Difeafes» 
^nd  the  want  of  all  things,   even  of  his  beloved  Drink^   attends  him  in  the 
.   £ourfe  he  follows ;  yet  the  Returns  of  Uneafimfs  to  mifs  his  Companions,  thq 
habitual  Thiril  after  his  Cups^  at  the  ufual  time,  drives  him  to  the  Tavern, 
tho'  he  has  in  his  view  the  Lofs  of  Health  and  Plenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  Joys 
^another  Life:  theleaft  of  which  is  no  inconiiderable  Good,  but  fuch  ^  he 
confe0es  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  Palat  with  a  Glafs  of  ^yine, 
m  the  idle  Chat  of  a  foa  king  Club.    'Tis  not  for  want  of  viewing  the  greater 
Good  >  for  he  fees  and  acknowledges  it,  and  In  the  Intervals  of  his  drinking 
HourSf  will  take  Refolutions  to  purfue  the  greater  Good  i  but  when  the  Uueo:* 
finefs  to  mifs  his  accuftom'd  Delight  returns,  the  greater  acknowledged  Good 
Ibfes  its  hold,  and  the  pxcknt  Uaeafitefs  determines  the /^^  to  the  accuftom'd 
Aaion  ;  which  thereby  gets  ftronger  footing  to  prevail  againft  the  next  occa- 
fion  tbo'  he  at  the  fame  time  makes  fecret  Promifes  to  himfelf,  that  he  will  do 
fo  no  more  ;   this  is  the  laft  time  he  will  ad  againft  the  Attaiment  of  thpfe 
greater  Gopds.    And  thus  h$  is  from  time  to  time  in  the  State  of  that  unhap- 
.    py  Complainer,  yideo  nuliora  frobofiey   deteriora  fequor :  Which  Sentence,  al-- 
low^d  for  £rue>  and  made  good  by  conftant  Experience,  may  this^  and  poffibly 
no  other  way,  be  eadly  made  intelligible. 
Acwteffif^        j.  3(J.  If  wc  enquire  into  the  Reafon  of  what  Experience  makes  fo  evident 
SSifxS  ^  ^^^'  and^amine  why  ;ti?  Uneafinefs  atone  operates  on  the  tViB,  and  deter- 
frii  Step  to    mines  it  m  its  Choice  ;  w^fli^l  find  that  we  being  capaUe  but  of  one  Deter- 
Hiffinefs.     mination  of  i)\t.lViB  to  ooe  Ai^ion  at  once  ;.  the  prefeat  yneafineft  that  we  arc 
under  does  naturally  detertttine  the  Will,  in  order  to  that  Happinefs  which  wc 
all  aim  at  in  all  our  Adioasi  tbrafmuch  as  whilft  we  are  under  any  Uneafinefs^ 
wc  cannot  apprehend; our  felyes  h*ppy,  qc  in  the  way  to  ir.    Pain  •an4,^*^^i^" 
nefs  being,  by  every  one,  concluded  and  jycit  to  be  inconfiftent  with  Happinefs» 
:  fpoiling  the  Rdifli  even  of  thofe  good  (hings  which  we,  have  ;   a  little  Pain 
ferving  to  matt  aU  the  Pltaftire  we^  tejoic'd  in.    And  therefore  that  which  of 
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Courfc  determines  the  Choice  of  our  IVillxo  the  next  AfticJn,  wiU  ilwajrS  be  the 
removing  of  Pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  ifirft  and  necelfaryStep 
towards  Happinefs*         , 

$.  37-  Another  keafon  why  'tis  Vneafinefs  alone  determines  the  WiU,  may  BeeaufeUae^ 
be  this ;  becaufe  that  alone  is  prefent,  and  'tis  againft  the  nature  of  things,  thsJ:  Mfs  alone  is 
what  is  abfcnt  fhould  operate  where  it  is  not.  It  may  be  faid,  that  abfent  prcjent. 
Good  may  by  Contemplation  be  brought  home  to  the  Mind>  and  made  prefent* 
The  Idta  of  it  indeed  may  be  in  the  Mind,  and  view'd  as  prefent  there  ;  but 
nothing  will  be  in  the  Mind  as  a  prefent  Good,  able  to  counter-ballance  the  Re- 
moval of  any  Une^mfs  which  we  are  under,  till  it  raifes  our  Defire ;  and  the 
Vneafinefs  of  that  has  the  Prevalency  in  determining  the  WtB.  Till  then  thje 
Idea  .in  the  Mind  of  whatever  Good,  is  there  only  like  other  Ideas^  the  Objed 
of  bare  unaftive  Speculation,  but  operates  not  on  the  WW^  nor  fet  us  on  work ; 
the  Reafon  whereof  I  fliall  fhew  by  and  by.  How  many  aYe  to  be  found,  that 
have  bad  lively  Reprefentations  fet  before  their  Minds  of  the  unfpeakable  Joys 
of  Heaven,  which  tney  acknowledg  both  poflible  and  probable  too^i  who  yet 
would  be  content  to  take  up  with  their  Happinefs  here  ?  And  fo  t^e  prevailing 
Vneajinejfes  of  their  Dcfires,  let  loofe  after  the  Enjoyments  of  this  Life,  take  their 
Turns  in  the  determining  their  M>ll/s ;  and  all  that  while  they  take  no:  one  ftep, 
are  not  one  jot  mov'd  towards  the  good  things  of  another  Life,  confider'd  as 
cverfo  great. 

§.  38.  Were  the /i^if  determined  by  the  Views  of  Good,  as  it  appears  in  Con- jj^^^/^  ^^ 
templation  greater  or  lefs  to-the   Underftaadin^,  which  is  the  State  of  alt  ab-  wh  allow  the 
fentGood,  and  that  which  in  the  received  Opinion  the  IVdlis  fuppos'd  to  move  3m ^J^^^-^ 
to,  and  to  be  mov'd  by,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  could  ever  get  loofc  from  the  rnfi-  J^^^^^^ 
nite  eternal  Joys  of  Heaven,  once  proposed  and  confider'd  as  polfible.    For  ^  ^^^    ^^ 
aWent  Good,  by  which  alone,  barely  proposed  and  coming  in  view,  the  tFiH 
is  thought  to  be  dcternnin'd,  and  fo  to  fet  us  on  Aftion,  being  o;ily  poffiblc 
but  not  infattibJy  certain  ;  'tis  unavoidable  that  the  infinitely  greater  polfible 
Good  fliould  regularly  and  conftantly  determine  the  tVtU  ip  all  the  ifiiccefltve  Afti- 
ons  itdireSs:  and  then  we  fhould  keep  conftantly  and  fteddily  in  our  iGoarfe 
towards  Heaven,  without  ever  ftanding  llilj,  ordireftingdur  Aftiods  to  any  o- 
ther  end.    The  eternal  Condition  of  a  future  State  infinitely  outweighing  th^ 
Mxpedation  of  Riches,  or  Honour,  or  any  other  worldly  Pleafure  vrfiich  wc 
can  propofe  to  our  felve$>  tho  ■  we  ftoukt  grant  thefe  the  more  probable  to 
be  attained :  For  nothing  future  is  yet  in  pofleflion,   and  fo  the  Expcftation 
even  of  thefe  may  deceive  us.     If  it  were  fo,  that  the  greater  Good  in  view  de- 
termines the  fi^lly  fo  great  a  Good  once  proposed  could  not  butfeiie  the^f^i^ 
and  hold  it  faft  to  the  Purfuit  of  this  infinitely  greatefl  Good,  without  ever 
letting  it  go  again :    For  the  Wtll  having  a  Power  over,    and  dire<5Hng  the 
Thooghts  as  well  as  other  Aftions,  would,  if  it  were  fo,  hold  the  ContempU- 
tbn  ot  the  Mind  fix*d  to  that  Good. 

This  would  be  the  State  of  the  Mind,  aad  regular  Tend^cy  of  the  PP^iB  in 
all  its  petgrminatibns,  w^re  it  determined  by  that  which  is  conffder^d,    and  in  f^^f^ 
View  the  greater  Good  >  but  that  it  is  not  fo,  is  vifiblpin  Ex|)erience :  The  in-  neww^kS- 
finitely  greateft  confefs^d  Good  being  often  neglefted,  to  fatisfy  the  fiiccelBvc;  ed. 
Vheapnefs  of  cur  Defirespurfuing  Trifles.    But  tho*  the  greateft  .aUow*d,  evcD 
tvettafting  unfpeakable  Good,    which  has  fometimes  mov'd  and  afkStcd  the 
Mind>  dpes  not  ftedfaflly  hold  the  H^tll,  yet  we  fee  any  very  great  arid  prevail- 
ing Uneajihejs,  having  once  laid  hold  on  ihcWiBy  lets  it  not  go;  by  which  wc 
may  be  convinced,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  Wilh    Thus  any  vehement 
Pain  of  the  Body,  the  ungovernable  Paifion  of  a  Man  violently  in  Love,  or  the 
impatient  Defire  of  Revenge,  keeps  the  WHf&^ddy  and  intent,-  and  the  ff^iB 
thus  dererarin'd  never  lets  the  Underflanding  lay-by  the  Objeft,   but  all  the 
Thoughts  of  the  Mind,  and  Powers  of  the  Body  are  uninterruptedly  unploy'd 
that  waj^,  by  the  Determinations  of  the  ff^iBj  influenced  l)y  that  topping  Unea- 
finefs  as  long  as  it  lafts  5  whereby  it  feems  to  mc  evident,  that  the  tVtiox  Power 
of  fcttine  us  upon  one  Aftion  in  preference  to  ail  other,  is  determined  in  us  by 
Vneafmefs.    And  whether  this  be  not  fo»  I  defire  every  one  to  obferve  vi  him- 
fcl£ 
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to^re^com*  §.  5p.  t  have,  hitherto  chiefly  inftancM  in  the  Vneafinefs  of  Defire,  as  thac 
|^w4B{7;i-  -^hich  determines  thclVill;  becaufe  that  is  the  chief  and  moft  fenrtble,  and  the 
^^^  Will  feldom  orders  any  Adion,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  Afitiou  perform'd, 

without  fomc  £>^r^  accompanying  it  i  which  I  thiijk  is.  the  Rqafon  why  the  Will 
and  Defire  are  To  often  confounded.  But  yet  we  are  not  to  laok  upon  the  t/«- 
tafinefs  which  makes  up,  or  at  leaft  .accompanies  moft  of  the  other  Paffions,  as 
wholly  excluded  in  the  Gife.  Aierjionj  fear^  Angevy  Envj/y  Shames  &c.  have 
each  their  U;^Myf«^/i  too,  and  thereby  influence  the  f^ill.  ,Thcfe.  Paflions  arc 
Tcarce  any  of  them  in  Life  and  Prafiice  fimple  and  alone,,  and  wholly  unmix*d 
with  others;  tho'  ufually  in  Difcourfe  and  Contemplation,  .that  carries  the 
i^ame  which  operates  flrongeft^  and  appears  moft  in  the  prefenp  $tate  of, the 
Mind  :  Nay  there  is,  I  think,  fcarce  any  of  the  Paflions  to  be  found  without  -D^- 
/r^  join'd  with  it.  I  am  fure,  wherever  there  is  Vneapnefs'^  there  is,  Dejirei 
for  we  conftantly  defire  Happinefs ;  and  whatever  we  fcel  ot  Vneafinefs,  Co 
much  'tis  certain  we  want  of  Happinefs,  even  in  our  own  Opinion^  let  our 
State  and  Condition  otherwife  be  wlut  it  will.  Befides,  the  prcfent  Moment 
not  being  our  Eternity,  whatever  our  Enjoyment  be,  we  look  beyond  the  pre- 
fent,  and  Defire  goes  with  our  Forelight,  and  that  ftill  carries  the  H/'iB  witU 
it.  So  that  even  in  Joy  it  felf,  that  w.iich  keeps  up  the  Adion,  wherepn  the 
Enjoyment  depends,  is  the  Defire  to  continue  itj  and  Fear  to  lofe  it:  And 
whenever  a  greater  Vneafinefs  than  that  takes  place  in  the  Mind,  the  Will  prc- 
fently  is  by  that  determined  to  fomc  new  Adion,  and  the  prefent  Delight  n^- 
leded.  .  .  u  \ 

§.  40.  But  we  being  in  this  World  befet  with  iundry  XJneafineffes,  aiftraftea 
^^uSJZfs  ^^^^  diflferent  Defires,  the  next  Inquiry  naturally  will  be,  which  of  them  hai 
Rurally  de-  the  Precedency  in  determining  the  Will  to  the  next  Adion?  and  to  that  the 
termines  tb$  Anfwer  is,  That  ordinarily  which  is  the  moft  prefling  of  thofc  that  are  judg'd 
^^  capable  of  being  then  removed.    For  the  Will^  being  the  Power  of  dire&ing  our 

operative  Faculties  to  fome  Aftion,  for  fome  End,  cannot  at  any  time  be 
mov'd  towards  what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable  ;  That  would  be  to 
fuppofe  an  intelligent  Being  defignedly  to  aft  for  an  End,  only  to  lofe  its  La- 
bour, for  fo  it  is  to  act  for  what  is  judged  not  attainable;  and  therefore  very 
great  Vneafimjfes  move  not  the  H^ill,  when  they  are  judged  not  capable  of  a 
Cure;  They,  in  that  Cafe,  put  us  not  upon  Endeavours.  But  thefc  feca-partj 
the  moft  important  and  urgent  Vneafinefs  we  at  that  time  feel,  is  that  which 
ordinarily  determines  the  Will  fucceffively,  in  that  Train  of  voluntary  Actions 
which  makes  up  our  Lives.  The  greateft  prefent  Vneafinefs  is  the  Spur  to  Ac- 
tion, that  is  conftantly  felt,  and  tor  the  moft  part  determines  the  WBinit^ 
choice  of  the  next  Action.  For  this  we  muft  carry  along  with  us,  that  the 
proper  and  only  Objed  of  the  Will  is  fome  Adion  of  our's,  and  nothing  elfe  ; 
For  we  producing  nothing  by  our  willing  it,  but  fomc  A^Sion  in  our  Power^ 
•tis  there  the  Will  terminates,  and  reaches  no  farther. 
j4llM  if*  4'-  If  it  be  farther  ask'd'what  'cis  moves  Defire }   I  anfwer,  Happinefs, 

Hmh^s^  and  that  alone.  Happinefs  and  Mifery  are  the  Names  of  two  Extremes,  the 
utmoft  Bounds  whereof  we  know  not;  \is  }9rhn  Bye  hath  notfeen.  Ear  hath  mt 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  Heart  of  Man  to  conceive.  But  of  fome  De- 
grees of  both  we  have  very  lively  Imprcflions,  made  by  feveral  Inftances  of 
Delight  and  Joy  on  the  one  fide,  and  Torment  and  Sorrow  on  the  other; 
whicn,  for  (bortnefs  fake,  I  ftiall  comprehend  under  the  names  of  Pleafure  and 
Pain,  there  being  Pleafure  and  Pain  of  the  Mind  as  well  as  the  Body  :  Wtth  him 
isfulnejs  of  Joy ^  and  Pleafure  jor  evermore.  Or,  to  fpeak  truly,  they  are  all  of 
the  Mind  ,•  tho'  tome  have  their  rife  in  the  Mind  from  Thought,  others  in  the 
Body  From  certain  Modifications  of  Motion. 
iJifpinefs  §.  42.  Hiippinefs  then  in   its  full  Extent  is  the  utmoft  Pleafure  wearecapa- 

"^^^  blc  of,  and  Mifery  the  utmoft  Pain :    And  the  loweft  Degree  of  what  can  b€ 

caird  Happinefs,  is  to  much  Eafe  from  all  Pain,  and  fo  much  prefent  Pleafure, 
as  without  which  any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now  becaufe  Pleafure  and  Pain 
arc  produced  in  us  by  the  Operation  of  certain  Objcdi,  either  on  our  Minds  oc 
Our  Bodies,  and  (n  difiFetent  Degrees :  Therefore  what  has  an  aptncfs  to  pro- 
duce Pleafure  in  us,  is  that  we  call  Good  ;  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  Pain  in  us 
we  call  Evil,  for  no  other  reafon^  but  for  its  aptnefs  to  produce  Pleafure  and 
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Pain  in  us,  wherein  confifts  our  Happi;iefs  and  Mife^r^.  Farther,  th6*  vi^hat  is 
ape  to  produce  any  Degree  of  Plcafurc,  be  in  it  felt  Good;  and  what  is  apt  to 
produce  any  Degree  of  Pain,  be  Evtl :  yet  it  often  happens,  that  we  do  not 
call  it  fo,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  a  greater  of  its  fort ;  becaufe 
when  they  come  in  competition,  the  Degrees  alfo  6f  Pleafure  and  l^ain  have 
juflly  a  Preference.  So  that  if  we  will  rightly  cftimatt  what  we  call  Good  and 
Evily  we  Ihall  find  it  lies  much  in  comparifon  :  For  the  caufe  of  every  lels  De- 
gree of  Pain,  as  weU  as  every  greater  Degree  oi  Pleafure,  has  the  nature  of 
Good,  and  vice  verfa. 

§.  43.  Tho'  this  be  that  which  is  call'd  Good  and  Evil;  and  all  G^od  be  the  ^^  ^^i^'^'i 
proper  Objcd  of  Defire  in  general ;  yet  all  Good,  cVen  fcen,  and  tontefs'd  to  ^'^'^  ^^ 
be  fo^  does  not'necefl'arily  move  every  particular  Man's  Dejiri^,   but  only  that 
part,  or  fo  much  of  it  as  is  confider'd  and  taken  to  make  a  neceflary  part  of 
his  Happinefs.     All  other  Good,  however  great  in  reality  or-  appearance,  ex- 
cites not  a  Man's  Defires^  who  looks  not  on  it  to  make  a  part  of  that  Happi- 
nefs, wherewith  he,   in  his  prefent  Thoughts,  can  fatisty  himfeif.    Happt^fs^ 
under  this  view,  every  one  conftantly  purfucs,  and  defireswhzt  makes  any  part 
of  it :  other  things,  acknowledged  to  be  Good,  he  can  look  upon  without  De^ 
Jirej  pafs  by,  and  be  content  without.    There  is  no  body,  I  think,  fo  fcnfelcfs, 
as  to  deny,  that  there  is  Pleafure  in  Knowledg :  And  for  the  Pleafures  of  Senfe, 
they  have  too  many  Followers  to  lee  it  be  queftion'di  whether  Men  are  taken 
with  them  or  no.    Now  let  one  Man  place  his  fatisfaftion  ii\  fenfual  Pieafures, 
another  in  the  delight  of  Knowledg :  Tho*  each  of  them  cannot  but  contefs, 
there  is  great  Plealure  in  what  the  other  purfucs  •,  yet  neither  of  them  making 
the  other's  Delight  a  part  of  his  Happinefs,  their  Defires  are  not  mov*d,  but 
each  is  fatisfy'd  without  what  the  other  enjoys,  and  fo  his  Will  js  not  deter- 
toin'd  to  the  purfuit  of  it*     But  yet  as  foon  as  the  ftudious  Man's  Huitger  and 
Thirft  makes  him  uneafy^  he,  whofe  IViB  was  never  determined  to  any  purfuit 
of  good  Chear,  poinant  Sauces,  delicious  Wine,  by  the  plcafant  Tafte  he  has 
found  in  them,  is,  by  the  JJneaJmefs  of  Hunger  and  Ihirft,  prcfently  deter- 
mined to  Eating  and  Drinking,   tho*  poflBbly  with  great  indifierency,  what 
^hdfcfomc  Food  comes  in  his  way.    And  on  the  other  fide,  the  Epicure  buckles 
to  Study^  when  Shame,  or  the  defire  to  recommend  himfclf  to  his  Miftrefs, 
(halj  inaki  him  uneafj  in  the  want  of  any  fort  of  Knowledg.     Thus  how  much 
foeicrMch  ate  in  carnefl,  and  conftant  in  purfuit  of  Happinefs,  yet  they  «iay 
hiavc  i  fcleat  view  ot  Good,  great  and  confcfs'd  Good,  without  being  concerned 
for  it,  brniovM  by  it,  if  they  think  tiiey^can  make  up  their  Happinefs  without 
it.    Tho*  as  to  Pain,  that  they  arc  always  concern 'd  for;  tney  can  feel  no 
Vneafinefs  without  being  mov'd.     And  therefore  being  un^aiy  in  the  want  of 
whatever  is  judg'd  neceflCary  to  their  Happinefs,  as  foon  as  any  Good  appears  tx) 
hiake  a  j^^rt  of  their  proportion  of  Happinefs,  they  begin  to  defire  it. 

^\  44.  This,  I  think,  any  one  may  obferve  in  himfell-,  and  othersi  That  the  Wbftbesfred*, 
greater  vifilfk  Gdod  docs  not  always  raife  Mens  Defires,  in  proportion  to  the  ^f^^^^jV^i 
Greatnefs,  it  appears,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have:   tho'  every  little  Trouble  ^^"^'^'^ 
inoves  us,  and  fets  us  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.    The  Reafon  whereof  is  Evi- 
dent fVom  the  Nature  of  our  Happwefi  and  Mfery  it  felf.    All  prefent  Paii), 
-whatevet  it  be;  makes  a  part  of  our  prefent  Mfery:  But  all  abfent  Good  does 
not  at  any  time  make  a  neceflary  part  of  our  prefent  HafpiBefs,  nor  the  abfcncc 
of  it  make  a  part  of  our  Mifery.    If  it  didi  wc  ihould  be  conftantly  and  in- 
finitely mi  ferable  j  there  being  infinite  degrees  of  Happinefs,  which  are  hot  in 
our  poflfeffion*    All  Uneafinefs  therefore  being  removed,  a  moderate  portion  of 
Good  ferves  at  prefent  to  content  Men  5  and  fomc  few  degrees  of  Pleasure  in 
a  fucceflBon  ofordinary  Ifljoymentsmake  up  a  Happinefs,  wherein  they  can  be 
fati<^fy*d.    If  this  were  not  foj  there  cou^d  be  no  room  for  thofe  indifterent  and 
vifibly  trifling  Aftions,  to  which  our  Wills  zxt  fo  often  determined,  and  where- 
in we  voluntarily  wafte  fo  much  of  our  Lives ;  which  remiflneOs  could  by  no 
means  confift  with  a  conftant  determination  of  fVtU  or  Defire  to  the  greateft 
apparent  Good.    That  this  is  fo,  I  think  few  People  need  go  far  from  home 
to  be  convinced*    And  indeed  in  this  Life  there  arc  not  many  whofe  Happinefs 
teaches  fo  fat  as  to  aflford  them  a  conftant  train  of  mcderatc  mean  Pleafures, 
without  any  mixture  of  Uneafinefs  i  and  yet  they  could  be  content  to  ftay  here 
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for  ever:  tho'  they  capnot  4cny,  but  that  it  is  poffible  there  may  be  a  State  of 
eternal  durable  Joys  aft^r  this  Liie,  far  furpafliQg  all  the  Good  chat  is  to  be  found 
here.  Nay>  they  canoot  h^t  fec>  that  it  is  more  poflible  than  the  Attainment 
and  Continuatioia  of  that  Pitt^ce  of  HonoUr,  Riches  or  Pkafure,  which  they 
purfuc,  and  for  which  $hey  pegle^  that  fctcmal  State :  But  yet  in  full  view  of 
this  lifference,  fatisfy'd  of  the  Poifihility  of  a  perfeft,  fecure,  and  lalUng 
JJappineii  in  a  future  Sc^te,  ^nd  under  a  clear  Convidibn^  that  it  is  not  to  be 
had  here,  whilft  they  bptind  their  Happinefs  vrithin  fonpie  little  Enjoyment,  or 
Aim  of  this  Life,  and  exclude  the  Joys  of  Heaven  from  making  any  neceflary 
part  of  it  i  their  Defires  ?re  not  mov'd  by  this  greater  apparent  Go6d,nQr  their 
IVtOs  determined  to  any  A&ion,  or  Endeavour  tor  its  Attainment* 
whnoiUlfii  §.  45-  The  ordinary  Neceifitiesof  our  Lives  fill  a  great  part  of  them  with 
d^/dy  it  t{j^  Vneajmefs  oiHunger^  7hirfi^  Heat,  Cold,  IVearinefs  with  Labour,  aud  Sleefi- 
inrjes  not  the  ^yj  -^^  ^j^^^j.  conftant  Returns,  (jc.  To  which,  if  bcfidcs  accidental  Harms,  we 
add  the  fantaftical  Vnea[mjs,  ( as  Itch  after  Honour,  Power,  or  Riches,  &c. ) 
which  acqvMr'd  Habits  by  F^ion,  Example,  and  Education,  have  fettled  in  us, 
and  a  thoufand  other  irregulat  De^res,  which  Cuflom  has  made  natural  to  us  ; 
we  (hall  find,  that  a  very  little  part  of  our  Life  is  (o  vacant  hoqi  thefe  Uneafi' 
nejfes,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  Attrafiion  of  remoter  abfent  Good.  We  are 
feldom  at  eafe,  and  free  enough  from  the  Sojlicication  pf  our  hatural  or  adopted 
Defires,  but  a  conftant  Succeflion  oiUneafineJfes  out  of  that  Stock,  wbi^h  natural 
Wants  or  acquired  Habits  have  heaped  up,  take  the  IVtll  in  their  turns :  and  tyof 
fooncr  is  one  Adion  difpatchU  which  by  fuch  a  Determination  oi  the  fViO  wc 
arc  fet  upon,  but  another  Uneafinffs  is  ready  to  fct  us  on  work.  For  the  remo- 
ving of  the  Pains  we  ieel,  and  arc  at  prefent  prcfs'd  with,  being  the  getting  out 
ofMifery,  and  confequ^ntly  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  Happinei^t 
abfent  Good,  tho'  thought  on,  confefsM,  and  appearing  to  be  good,  apt  makiig 
any  part  of  this  Unhappin^fs  in  its  Abfence,  is  jufUed  out  to  make  way  iot  the 
Removal  of  thofe  JJti^afineffes  we  fceli  till  du^  and  repea((ed  Contemplacictn  has 
(  brought  it  nearer  t^  our  Mind»  given  fomc  KlijQi  of  it,  and  ra^'s'd  in  us  fome  I>s- 

(ire:  which  then  banning  to  n^ake  a  part  of  our  pr^^nt  Vtmfiaeff^  ftaofi^  upoa 
.  fair  terms  with  the  reft,  to  be  fatisfy'di  and  fo,  according  (o  its  QK^mefs  ^ 
Prefiure,  comes  in  its  turn  to  determine  the  WtIL 
hue  Offtde-     §•  4^  And  thus  by  a  due  Confideration,  and  examining  any  Good  proposed,' 
tatim  raifcs  it  i^  in  Qut  PowcT  to  raifc  out  De/tres  in  a  due  propoi$ion  to  the  value  of  that 
i>efire*         Good,  whereby  in  its,  tutitt  and  place  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  ff^tfl,  and 
be  purfu'd.    For  Good,  tho'  appearing,  and  aUow'd  qv^r  fo  gT^t,  yet  till  it 
has  rais'd  De/Ires  in  our  Minds,  and  thereby  made  us  uneafj  in  its  want,,  it 
teaches  not  our  WiBs;  we  are  not  within  the  Sphere  of  its  Adivity  ,•  our  If^lb 
being  under  the  Determination  only  of  thofc  Vmtajineffes,  which  arc  prefept  to 
us,  which/ whilft  we  have  any)  arc  always  foUiciting,  and  ready  at  band  to 
give  the  ff^Sits  next  Determination:'  the  ballancip^,  when  there  is  any  in  the 
Sdind,  being  only  which  Defire  fball  be  next  iatisfy  d,  which  Umafkefs^  firft  lOr 
mov^d»    Whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  as  long  as.  any  Vn^afin^fs,  wi  Peftne 
remains  in  our  Mind,  there  is  no  room  for  Good,  barely. as.  fucb,to.cqmc  at  the 
WtU^  or  at  all  to  determine  it.    Becaufo,  as  has  been  iaid^  the  firft  3tep  in  our 
Iglndeavours  after  Happinefs  being  to  get  wholly  out  ofi  the  Confines  of  MiTerj^ 
and  to  feel  no  part  of  it,  the  WiU  can  be  at  leifure  fbr  nothing  eUe,  till  every 
Vneafimfs  we  feel,  be  porfe&ly  removed::  which,  in  the  multitude  of  Want^  and 
Jt>efire$,we.arebe{et  with  in  this  impcrfed  State,  we  arc  not  like  to  be  ev^ 
fte^d  from  in  this  World. 
The  Power  to      §.  47.  There  being  in  us  a  great  nuny  Vmafineffes  always  foUicitiflg,  apd  re^ 
fufpend  ibe     jy  tp  determine  the  WtU,  it  is  natural,  as.  1  have  faid,  that  the  grcatcft  and 
fi/Sr     »^ft  preffing  Aould  determine  the  WiB  to  the  next  Aftion  ,•  and  io  it  docs  foe 
makes  vtai     the  moft.parp,  but  not  always.    For  the  Mind  having  in  moA  c^$a  as  is  evi* 
i(.r  corfid^ra^  d^nt  in  Experkucej  a.I^w«r  toyi^jj^^ithe  Execution  and  Satis&iSiOQ  of  any 
^'^'  of  as  Deiires,  and  fo  aUr  one  after  another ,-  is  at  liberty  to  confidcr  the  Obr 

je<^sof  them,  examine,  them  on  all  &dts,  and  weigh  them  with  others*  la 
this  lies  tncLibcrcy  Man  has;  and  from  the  not  iifing  of  it  rights  CQflSies  aU 
thdt  Variety  of  Miftabes»  Errors,  and  FaAiks  which  we  run  into. in  the  Con- 
duci  of  oui  Lxvc<t  andiour  £ndcavoui:s:aftefi  Hippiatij^ ;  vihilik  wc.  precipitate 

the 
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the  Decermination  of  our  Wills j  and  engage  too  (bon  before  <lae  ExM$inaiim. 
To  prevent  this,  wc  have  a  Power  to  Jufpend  the  Profecution  of  this  or  that 
De/ire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experioLent  in  himrelf.  This  feems  tome  the 
Source  of  all  Liberty  ;  in  this  leems  to  .coQ(iA  that  which  is  (as  I  think  im- 
properly) caU'd  Free-WiU.  For  during  this  Sufpenfion  of  any  Deftre,  before  the 
#f^i7  be  determined  to  AAioo,  and  the  Adion  (which  follows  that  Determina- 
tion) done,  we  have  opporamity  to  examitie,  view,  and  judg  of  the  Good  ox 
Evil  of  whftt  we  ^c  going  to  do ;  and  when,  upon  due  ExamimtioH^  we  have 
judgVl  wc  have  done  oar  Duty,  all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do  in  purfuit  of  out 
Happinefs ;  and  'cis  not  a  Faulty  but  a  Perfeaion  of  our  Nature  to  defire,  will, 
and  a6t  according  to  the  laft  Refult  of  a  fair  ExamtMtm. 

^.  4&  This  is  b  far  from  being  a  Reftraiot  or  Din^ioutionof  Freedom^  that  To  be  deter* 
it  is  the  very  Improvement  and  Benefit  of  it ;   'cis  not  an  Abridgment,  'tis  the  ^'^'^'^Jy  ^^ 
End  a»d  Ufe  of  oar  Ubertj  ;  and  the  farther  we  ace  removed  from  fujcth  a  De-  Z^ffm 
tetminacioii,  the  nearer  we  are  to  Mifcry  and  Slavery.    A  perfea  Indiflferency  ReftraiZTo 
in  the  Mind,  not  determinable  by  its  lail  Judgment  of  the  Good  or  Evil  that  ^iycny. 
15  thought  to  aittend  its  Choice,  would  be  To  tar  from  being  an  Advantage  and 
£:ccdleflcy  of  any  ioteiiedual  Nature,  that  it  would  be  as  great  an  Impsrfeftion, 
as  the  want  of  lodiAerency  to  ad  or  not  to  ad  till  decermin  d  by  the  WiO^  would 
be  an  Impcckdion  on  the  other  fide.    A  Man  is  at  liberty  to  lift  up  bis  Hand 
to  his  Head,  or  let  it  cdl  quiet :  He  is  pcrfedly  indiflircnt  in  either  ?  and  it 
iivouhi  be  an  Imperfedion  in  hixny  if  be  wanted  that  Power,  ii  he  were  deprived 
of  that  Indiflfisvency.     But  it  would  be  as  great  an  Imperfedioa  ii  he  had  die 
fame  Indiffecency,  wbetfaer  be  would  prefer  tl>e  lifting  up  his  Hand,  or  its  re- 
maining in  red;  when  it  would  fave  his  Head  or  Eyes  from  a  Blow  he  fees 
coming  :/Tjv  as  much  sP^rfeBicHf  that  D</ire,  ortheP^wer  (f  freferrii^,  fiould 
he  deterfHtt^d^yGmd^  as  jtbat  the  Power  ok  ading  fhould  be  determined  by  the 
^i//;  and  the  ccstaine^  fuch  Detenunation  i^  the  greater  is  the  Petfedioa^ 
)^ay,  wet«  we  ^ecennin'd  by  any  thittg  bat  the  iaft  Kefiilt  of  ow  owa  Miodi^ 
fudging  t4  the  Good  or  Evil  of  any  Adion^  we  were  not  free.    The  wry  End 
of  our  Freedom  bdng,  that  we  may  afxaio  the  Good  9nt  chi^.    And  tbero* 
lore  every  Man  i%  put  u^uler  a  neoeffity  by  his  CofifticotiocH  as  an  intelligent 
Beings  tobe  d^ermin'4  in  imUmg  by  liis  own  Thought  aod  Judgment:  what  iS 
bcft  lot  him  to  <U> :  cife  he  would  be  under  the  Determiaation  of  fq«ie  othet 
than  himfelf,  which  is  want  of  Liberty.    And  to  deny  tba>t  a  Man's  WUl^  in  e^ 
very  Determfnation,  fcdlows  his  own  Judgment,  is  to  fay,  that  a  Man  v^s  and 
iiSiS  for  an  End  that  he  woald  not  have,  at  the  time  that  -be  mils  and  ads  lor  it. 
For  if  he  prefers  it  in  kik%  prefent  Thoughts  before  any  other,  'tis  plain  he  then 
thinks  htlvet  ^  it,  and  wocdd  have  it  before  any  other;  unlefs  he  can  havcj 
and  not  ha^«e  it ;  mxU  and  not  viill  it  at  the  fame  time  \  a  Ccntradidion  too  ma- 
hifeft  to  be  admitted ! 

i.  49.  If  we  look  upon  xkek  fuferif  Beings  above  4jS,  who  enjoy  perfe(fl  Hapr  ibe  freefiA* 
pinefe,  welbaU  hav^e  reafon  to  judg  that  they  are  more  fteadilv  ^fferaiftiifV  in  gcnttarefi 
their  Choice  of  Copd  than  wcf  and  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  thioK  they  are  Icfs  ^'^'W'**^* 
happy,  or  left  free  than  we  auc.    And  if  it  were  fit  for  fuch  poor  fiaite  Crea- 
tures as  we  ai?e  to  -pronounce  what  infinite  Wifdom  and  Gpodne^  could  do, 
I  thiiik  wc  Ixrigbt  fay,  that  God  him&lf  cannot  chuie  wiiat  is  not  g<K>d ;  the 
Freedom  of  the  Almighiy  hinders  not  his  being  doterminM  by  what  is  bell. 

'$.  50.  But  to fjivc  a  right  view  of  this  miftak^n  part  of  Liberty,  let  me  ask,  -^  ecffiant 
Would  any  one  be  a  Changeling,  bccanfe  he  is  lefs  deten»in*d  by  wife  Confide-  ^^7^^ 
rations  than  6  ^ft  Man  ?  Is  it  worth  the  Name  of  Freedm,  to  be  at  liberty  to  /^  J-flW. 
nhy  the  i6eU  ^i  draw  Shame  and  Mi&ry  tipon  a  Man'$  folf  ?  If  to  break  loofe  nefs,  m  A- 
notA  the  Coiled  of  Reafon,  and  to  wane  that  Reftraiot  of  Examination  and  h^i^gment  4 
Tudgment,  which  keeps  us  ifrom  chufing  or  doing  the  wcu-fe,   be  Ubertyy  true  -^'*?^- 
tiberty,  M^men  and  Foote  arc  the  only  Free-men :  But  yet,  I  think,  40  body 
would  chiifetobe  mad  for  the  fake  of  fuch  Liberty ^  but  ho  that  is  mad  akeady* 
The  conflant  Dcfire  of  Happinefs,  and  thcConflraint  itpat%  upon  us  to  aft  for 
it,  no  body,  f  think,  accounts  an  Abridgment  of  Uiertj,  or  at  leafl  an^Abridg- 
racnt  of  Liberty  to  be  complaint  of.    God  Almighty  himfelf  i%  muier  the  ne-j 
ceffity  of  being  'happy  5  and  the  aooreany  intelligent  Beit^is  fo,  the  nearer  i% 
its  approach  to  infinite  Perfeaion  and  Happinefs.    That  in  thisftate  of  Igno- 
rance 
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mnce  We  (hort-fighted  Creatures  might  not  miftake  true  Felicity,  we  are  en* 

dow'd  with  a  power  to  fufpend  any  particular  Defire,  and  keep  it  from  deter- 

minitig  the  H^B,  and  engaging  lis  in  Adiom   .This  isfianding  flill^  where  wc 

ait  not  fufficiently  atTur'd  ot  the  way  :  Examination,  is  confuhing  a  Guide.    The 

Determination  of  the  WiB  upon  enquiry,  isjolkwing  the  DireBim  cj  that  Guide: 

y.  *   And  he  that  has  a  power  to  zGt  or  not  to  aft^  according  as  fuch  Decerminatioa 

^dy^Q         direds,  is  z free  Agent;  fuch  Determination  at?ridges  not  that  Power  wherein 

^        "liberty  confifts.    He  that  ha$  his  Chains  knocked  off,  and  the  Prifon-doors  kt 

open  to  him,  is  perfe<^Iy  at  liberty ^  beeaufe  he  may  either^. or.  flay,  as  he  befl; 

likes  ;  tho'  his  Preference  be  determined  ro  flay,  by  the  Darkneis  of  the  Night^ 

or  Illnefs  of  the  Weather,  or  Want  of  other  Lodging.    He  ceafcS^npt  to  b^ 

free,  tho'  the  Defire  of  fome  Convenience  to  be  had  there  abfolutely  detfcmunes 

his  Preference,  aud  makes  him  flay  in  his  Prifon.       .  ,        ^    ,  ^ 

The  i^ecejfttj      ^.  51*  As  therefore  the  higheft  Perfedion  of .  intcllefttriil   Katurd  lies  m  a 

ofpu^if^     careful  and  conflant  Purfuit  of  true  and  folid  Happinefs,  fo  the  Care  of  our 

^mfs   The'     ^^^^^^>  ^hat  we  miflake  not  imaginary  for  real  Happinefs,  is  the  necefTary  Foun-i 

Fotmdation  (f  dation  of  our  Liberty.    The  flrongcr  Ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  Purfuit  ot 

Ziifertjf.        Happinefs  in  general,  which  is  our  greateft  Good,  and  which,  as  fuch,  our  De^ 

fires  always  follow,  the  more  are  we  free  firom  any  neceffary  Determination  o^ 

our  WiB  to  any  particular  Adion,  and  from  a  necefTary  Compliance  with  oui; 

Defire,  fet  upon  any  particular,  and  then  appearing  preferable  Good,  till  wq 

have  duly  examined,  whether  it  has  a  tendency  to,  or  be  inconfiftent  with  our 

real  Happinefs  t  And  therefore  till  we  are  as  much  informed  upon  this  Enquiry, 

as  the  Weight  of  the  Matter,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe  demands  ,*  weare^  by 

the  neceflity  of  preferring  and  purfuing  true  Happinefs  as  our  greateft  Goody 

obliged  to  fufpend  the  Satisfadion  of  our  Defire  in  particular  Cafe& 

Ifc  IReaJon  <f     5J.  5  2.  This  is  the  Hinge  on  which  turns  the  Liberty  of  intcUeftual  Beings  ia 

'^*  their  conflant  Endeavours  after  and  fteddy  »Profecution  of  true  Felicity,  that 

they  can  fufpend  this  Profecution  in  particular  Cafes,  tiO  they  have  look'd  before 

them,  and  informed  themfelves  whether  that  particular  thing,  whjch  is  then 

proposM  or  defir'd,  lie  in  the  way  to  their  mam  End,  and  make  a  teal  Part  of 

that  which  is  their  greatefl  Good  :  for  the  Inclination  and  Tendency  of  their 

Nature  to  Happinefs,  is  an  Obligation  and  Motive  to  them,  to  take  care  not  to 

miflake  ot  mifs  it  •,  and  fo  neceffarily  puts  them  upon  Caution,  Deliberation^  and 

Warinefsj  in  the  Diredton  of  their  particular  Adions,  which  are  tha  means  t6 

obtain  it.    Whatever  Neceffity  determines  to  the  purfuit  of  real  Blifs,  the  fame 

NecefEty  with  the  fame  Force  eftablifhes  Sufpencey  Peliberation,  and  Scrutiny  of 

each  fuccefllve  Defire,  whether  the  SatisEi&ion  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 

true  Happinefs,  and  miflead  us  from  it*    This,  as  feems  to  me,  is  the  greac 

Frivil^e  of  finite  intelle&ual  Beings ;  and  I  defire  it  may  be  well  confider'd^ 

whether  the  great  Inlet  and  Exercife  of  all  the  Liberty  Men  have,  are  capable  of» 

or  can  be  ufeful  to  them,  and  that  whereon  depends  the  Turn  of  their  Aftions, 

does  not^  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  fufpend  their  Defires,  and  flop  them  from 

determining  their  Myitis  to  any  Aftion,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  examrid 

the  Good  and  Evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  Weight  of  the  thing  requires* 

This  we  are  able  to  do  ;  and  when  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  our  Uuty, 

and  all  that  is  in  our  power,  and  indeed  all  that  needs.    For  finee.thcT^/^  fiip* 

pofes  Knowledg  to  guide  its  Choice,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  to  hold  our  It^ilU 

undetermin*d,  till  we  have  examined  the  Good  and  Evil  of  what  we  defire. 

What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  Chain  of  Confequences  link'd  one  to  ano« 

ther,  all  depending  on  the  lafl  Determination  of  the  Judgment  i  which,  whe** 

ther  it  fliall  be  upon  a  hafly  and  precipitate  View,  or  upon  a  due  and  mature 

Examination^  is  in  our  power  :  Experience  (hewing  u^  that  in  moA  C^es  wcare 

able  to  fufpend  the  prefent  Sati^faaion  of  any  Defire. 

tiovemtneni       %.  53.  But  if  any  extreme  Difturbance  (as  fometimes  it  happens)  pofTefleS 

4  ^^^^:     our  whole  Mindi  aSM(rhenthe  Pain  of  the  Rack,  an  impetuous  Vneafinefs^  aso£ 

im^ovemf^  Love,  Anger,  or  any  other  violent  Paffion,  running  away  with  us,  allows  us  not 

liberty.     ^^^  Liberty  of  Thought,  and  we  are  not  Maflcrs  enough  of  our  ow*>  Minds  to 

confider  thorowly  and  examine  fairly;  God,  who  knows  our  Frailty,  pities! 

our  Weaknefs,  and  requnes  of  us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do,  and  lees  what 

was  and  what  was  not  in  our  power^  will  judg  as  a  kind  and  merciful  Father^ 

But 
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Bac  the  Forbearance  of  a  too  hatty  Compliance  with  our  Defircs,  the  Mode* 
ration  and  Rcttraint  of  our  Paflions,  fo  that  our  Undcrftandings  may  be  free  to 
examine,  and  Reafon  unbiafs'd  give  its  Judgment,  being  that  whereon  a  right 
I)ire6tion  of  our  Condud  to  true  Happinefs  depends  j  'tis  in  this  we  fliould  em^ 
ploy  our  chief  Care  and  Endeavours.  In  this  we  fhould  uke  pains  to  fuit  the 
Relilh  of  our  Minds  to  the  true  intrinfick  Good  or  111  that  is  in  things,  and  not 
permit  an  allow'd  or  fuppos'd  poffible  great  and  weighty  Good  to  flip  out  of 
our  Thoughts,  without  leaving  any  Rdifli,  any  Defire  of  it  felf  there,  till  by  a 
due  Coniideration  of  its  true  Worth,  we  have  form'd  Appetites  in  our  Minds 
fuitable  to  it,  and  made  our  /elves  uneafy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of 
lofing  it.  And  how  much  this  is  in  every  one's  Power,  by  making  Refolutions 
tohimfelf,  (uch  as  he  may  keep,  is  eafy  for  every  one  to  try.  Nor  let  any 
one  fay,  he  cannot  govern  his  Paflions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and 
carrying  him  into  Adion  \  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  Prince,  or  a  Great 
Man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  prefcnce  of  God,  if  he  will. 

f.  54.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  cafy  to  give  account,  how  it  comes  to  Hm  Men 
pafc,  that  tho'  all  Men  defire  Happinefs,  yet  their  Wills  carry  themfo  coMtrarilj^  comeUfwfue 
and  confequently  fome  of  them  to  what  is  evil.    And  to  this  I  fay,  that  the  va-  ^f^^^^^' 
rious  and  contrary  Choices  that  Men  make  in  the  World,  do  not  argue  that  they  •''^ 
do  not  all  purfue  Good  ,*  but  that  the  fame  thing  is  not  good  to  every  Man 
alike^    This  Variety  of  Purfuits  fhews,  that  every  one  does  not  place  his  Hap- 
pinefe  in  the  fame  thing,  or  chufe  the  fame  way  to  it.    Were  all  the  Concerns 
of  Man  terminated  in  this  Liic^  why  one  followed  Study  and  Knowledge  and 
amiither  Hawking  and  Hunting ;  why  one  chofe  Luxury  and  Debauchery,  and 
another  Sobriety  and  Riches ;  would  not  be,  becaufe  every  one  of  thefe  did  not 
aim  at  his  own  Happinefs,  but  becaufe  their  Happinefs  was  placed  in  different 
things-    And  therefore  'twas  a  right  Anfwer  of  the  Phyfician  to  his  Patient  that 
Jiad  lore  Eyes :  If  you  have  more  pleafure  in  the  Tafte  of  Wine  than  in  the  U(c 
of  your  Sight,  Wine  is  ^ood  for  you ;  but  if  the  pleafure  of  Seeing  be  greater  to 
yoa  than  that  of  Drinking,  Wine  i%  naught. 

$.  ;;•  The  Mind  has  a  dificrent  Relilh,  as  well  as  the  Paltt ;  and  yoa  will  as 
fruitlekly  endeavour  to  delight  all  Men  with  Riches  or  Glory  (which  yet  fome 
Men  place  their  Happinefs  in  )  as  you  would  to  fatisfy  ail  Mens  Hunger  with 
Cheefe  or  Lpbfters  ;  which  tho'  very  agreeable  and  delicious  Fare  to  fome,  are  to 
others  extremely  naufeous  and  ofienfive  :  And  many  People  would  with  reafon 
prefer  the  Gripmg  of  an  hungry  Belly,  to  thofe  Diflies  which  arc  a  Feaft  to 
otiiers.  Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  thePhilofophers  of  old  did  in  vain  enquire, 
whether  Summum  Bmum  confifted  in  Riches^  or  bodily  Delights,  or  Vertue,  or 
Contemplation*  And  they  might  have  as  reafonably  difputed,  whether  the  beft 
Kelifti  were  to  be  found  in  Apples,  Plumbs,  or  Nuts;  and  have  divided  them- 
tfelves  into  Sefts  upon  it.  For  as  pleafant  Taftes  depend  not  on  the  things 
jthemfelvcs,  but  their  Agreeablen^fs  to  this  or  that  particular  Palat,  herein 
there  is  great  Variety  j  fo  the  greateft  Happinefs  confifts  in  the  having  thofc 
things  which  produce  the  greateft  Pleafure,  and  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  which 
paufe  any  Difturbance^any^  P^in.  Now  thefe,  to  different  Men,  are  very  dif- 
ferent things.  If  therefore  Men  in  this  Life  only  have  Hope,  if  in  this  Life 
they  can  only  enjoy,  *tis  not  firange  nor  unreafonable,  that  they  fliould  feek  their 
.Happinefs  by  avoiding  all  things  that  difeafe  them  here,  and  by  purfuing  all  that 
delight  them  i  wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  variety  and  diflference.  For 
if  these  be  no  profpcft  beyond  the  Grave,  the  Inference  if  certainly  right,  Let  us 
eat  and  drink^  let  us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in,  for  to  morrow  we  jhaU  die.  This,  I 
,think,  may  ferve  to  ftcw  us  tht  reafon,  why,  tho*  all  Mens  Defires  tend  to  Hap- 
pinefs, yet  they  are  not  mov*d  by  the  fame  Objeft.  Men  may  chwfe  diflferent 
things,  and  yec  all  chufe  right ;  furpohng  them  only  like  a  Company  of  poor 
JnfcSs,  whereof  fome  are  Bees,  delighted  witn  Flowers  and  tlieir  Sweetnefs; 
X)thers  Beetles,  delighted  with  other  k:nd  of  Viands;  which  having  enjoy'dfor 
^  feafon,  they  fhould  ceafc  to  be,  and  exirt  no  more  for  ever. 

§.  56.  Thefe  things  duly  weigh'd,  will  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  View  into  Hm  Men 
theftate  of  human  Liberty.     Liberty,  *tis  plain,  conlifts  in  a  Power  to  do,  or  ^^'^  ^*^ 
.not  to  do ;  to  do,  or  forbear  doing  as  we  will.    This  cannot  be  deny'd.    But 
this  feeming  to  comprehend  only  the  Ai^ions  of  a  Man  coofccutive  to  Voiidon, 
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it  is  farther  enquired,  ^^hecher  he  be  at  liberty  to  viiU  ot  no.  And  to  this  it  has 
been  anfwer'd,  That  in  moft  cafes  a  Man  is  not  at  liberty  ,to  forbear  the  Aft  of 
Volition  ;  he  muft  exert  an  Aft  of  his  J^ll,  whereby  the  Aftion  prppqs'd  is  made 
to  exift,  or  not  to  exift.  But  yet  there  is  a  Cafe  wherein  a  ^au  is  at  liberty  in 
refpeft  oiUlOing^  and  that  is  the  chufing  of  a  remote  Good , as  an  End  to, be 
purfu'd.  Here  a  Man  may  fufpend  the  Ad  of  his  Choice  irom,  being  detcrr 
min'd  for  or  againft  the  thing  proposed,  till  he  has  examined,  w)iether  it  \k  really 
of  a  nature  in  it  fe]f  and  G)nfequences  to  m^ke  him  happy  or  qo.  .t^or  whein 
he  has  once  chofen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  become  a  part  of  his  Happinefs,  it  raifes^ 
Defire,  and  that  proportionably  gives  him  uneafmefs,  which  determines  l^s^/^ 
and  fets  him  at  work  in  purfuit  of  his  Choice  on  all  occafions  tbat  offer.  •  And^ 
here  we  may  fee  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  Man  may  juftly^  incur  Punjflimcxiti 
tho'it  be  certain  that  in  all  the  particular  Aftions  that  he  W/j,  he  docs*  and 
ncceflarily  does  will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good.  For  thp*  his  WiU  bp 
always  determined  by  that  which  is  judged  good  by  his  Underftanding,  yet  it  ex- 
cufcs  him  not :  becaufe  by  a  too  hafty  Choice  of  his  own  making,  he  has  imposed 
on  himfelf  wrong  Meafutes  of  Good  and  Evil ;  which,  however  falfe  and  falla?* 
cious,  have  the  lame  influence  on  all  his  future  Condud,  as  if  th^y  were  tru^ 
and  right.  He  has  vitiated  his  own  Palat,  and  muft  be  anfwerable.  to  himfelf 
for  the  Sicknefs  and  Death  that  follows  from  it.  The  eternal  Law  and  Natur? 
of  things  muft  not  be  altered,  to  comply  with  his  iU-o^der'd  Choice.  If  the 
Negleft  or  Abufe  of  the  Liberty  he  had  to  examine  what  would  really  and  truly 
make  for  his  Happinefs  mifleads  him,  the  Mifcarriages  that  follow  on  it,  muft 
be  imputed  to  his  own  Election.  He  had  a  power  to  fufpend  his  Determina- 
tion :  it  was  given  him,  that  he  might  examine,  and  take  care  of  his  own  Hap*- 
pincfe,  and  look  that  he  were  not  decdv'd.  And  he  could  never  judg,  that 
it  was  better  to  be  deceivM  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  and  near  conr 
cernment. 

What  has  been  faid,  may  alfo  difcover  to  us  the  reafon  why  Men  in  thi^ 
'  World  prefer  different  things^  and  purfue  Happinefs  by  contrary  Courfes.  But 
yet  /ince  Men  are  always  conftant,  and  in  earneft,  in  matter  of  Happinefe  and 
Mifery,  the  Queftion  ftiU  remains.  How  Men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worfe  to  the 
better  I  and  to  chufe  that,  which  by  their  own  ConfefCon  has  made  them  mife* 
rablc. 

$.  57«  To  account  for  the  Various  an4  contrary  ways  Men  take,  tho'  all  aim  it 

being  hajppy,  we  muft  confider  whence  the  various  Uneaftneffes^  that  determine 

the  Will  in  the  Preference  of  each  volunury  Adion,  have  their  Rife. 

^rohi  hodily        I.  Somc  of  them  come  from  Caufes  not  in  our  Power,  fuch  as  are  often  the 

J'ain*  Pains  of  the  Body  from  Want,  Difeafe,  or  outward  Injuries,  as  the  Rack,  &c. 

which  when  prcfent  and  violent,  operate  for  the  moft  part  forcibly  on  the  pf^itli 

and  turn  the  Courfes  of  Mens  Lives  from  Vcrtue,  Piety,  and  Religion,  and  what 

before  they  judged  to  lead  to  Happinefs  ;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or  thro' 

difufe  not  being  able,  by  the  Contemplation  of  remote  aAd  future  Good>  to  raife 

in  himfelf  Deflres  of  them  ftrong  enough  to  counter-ballance  the  Uneafinefs  he 

feels  in  thofe  bodily  Torments,  and  to  keep  his  IVill  fteddy  in  the  Choice  of 

thofe  Aftions  which  lead  to  future  Happinefe.    A  neighbour  Country  has  been 

of  late  a  tragical  Theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  Inflanccs,  if  there  needed 

any,  and  the  World  did  not  in  all  Countries  and  Ages  fumifli  examples  enough 

to  confirm  that  received  Obl*ervation,  Neceffitas  cogit  ad  7urpsa  s  and  therefore 

there  Is  great  reafon  for  us  to  pray,  Lead  tis  not  into  Temptation. 

lErmwoni        «•  Other  Unea/ittejfes  arife  from  our  Defires  of  abfent  Good;  which  Deflres 

p^res  tiring  always  bear  proportion  to,  and  depend  on  the  Judgment  we  make,  and  the 

iSmS  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^'^"^  ^^^  •  ^'^  ^^^^  which  we  are  apt  to  be  varioufly 
^u/^me  •     miflcd,  and  that  by  our  own  fault. 

Our  JuSig'  (.  58.  In  the  firft  place,  I  ihall  confider  the  wrong  Judgments  Men  make  df 
fntftt  fffprc  future  Good  and  Evil,  whereby  their  Defires  are  mifled.  For  as  to  prefent  Hap- 
^Evi^a^^  pinefs  and  Mifery,  when  that  alone  comes  in  confideration,  and  the  Confe- 
r/>*r.  ^^^^   quences  are  quite  removed,  a  Man  never  chufes  amifs ;  he  knows  what  beft  pleafcs 

him,  and  thatheaftually  prefers.    Things  in  their  prefent  Enjoyment  are  what 
^       they  feem  5  the  apparent  and  real  good  are,  in  this  cale,  always  the  fame.    For 

the  Pain  ot  Pleafure  being  juft  fo  great,  and  no  greater  than  it  is  kit,  the  pre- 
fent 
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fent  Good  or  Evil  is  redlly  fd  much  as  it  appears.  Andther^ore  Werteveiy 
Aaion  of  our's  concluded  wicbin  it  felf>  and  drew  no  Confequences  after  it,  we 
ibould  undoubtedly  never  err  ill  bur  Choice  of  Good  •  we  (bould  always  infal- 
libly prefer  the  befl.  Were  the  Pains  of  honeft  Induftry,  and  of  ftarving  with 
Hunger  and  Cold,  fet  together  before  us>  no  bodv  would  be  in  doubt  which  to 
chufi::  Were  the  Satisfaftionofa  Luft,  and  the  Joys  of  Heai^en,  offered  at  once 
to  any  one's  prefent  Po(Ieffion9  ht  would  not  ballance^  or  err  in  thcDeterminatioii 
of  his  Choice. 

§•  59.  But  (ince  our  voluntary  Aftions  carry  not  a'l  the  Happinefsand  Mifery 
that  depend  on  them^  along  with  them  in  their  prefent  Pertormancc,  but  arc 
the  precedait  Caufes  o(  Good  and  Evil,  which  they  draw  after  them^  and  bring 
upon  us,  when  they  themfelves  are  pafsM  and  ceafe  to  be ;  out  Defirts  look  be- 
yond our  prefent  Enjoyments,  and  carry  the  Mind  out  to  abfentCxboi/)  according 
to  the  Neceffity  which  we  think  there  is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increafe  of  out 
Happinefs.  'Tis  our  Opinion  of  fuch  a  Neceffity,  that  gives  it  its  Attradion  i 
without  that,  we  are  not  mov'd  by  abfent  Good.  For  in  this  narrow  Scantling 
of  Capacity,  y7hich  we  are  accuftom'd  to>  and  fentible  of  here,  wherein  we 
enjoy  but  one  Pleafure  at  once,  which,  when  all  Uneaiinefs  is  away,  is,  whilftit 
lafis,  fufficient  to  make  us  think  our  felves  happy ;  'tis  not  all  remote,  and  even 
apparent  Good,  that  a£(eds  us.  Becaufe  the  Indolency  and  Enjoyment  we  have, 
fufficing  for  our  prefent  Happinefs,  we  delirenotto  vedtute  the  Change;  (ince 
we  judg  that  we  are  happy  already,  being  content,  and  that  is  enough*  For 
who  is  content,  is  happy,  fiut  a^  foon  as  any  new  Uneafinefs  cooties  in,  this 
Happinefs  is  diffurb'd,  and  we  are  fet  a-^fli  on  virotk  ia  the  purfuit  ^f  Hap« 
pinefs.  , 

.   $•  60.  Their  Aptneis  therefore  to  conclude  that  they  can  be  happy  without  ir>  fr$m  s  m«iit 
is  one  great  Occafion  that  Men  often  are  not  raised  to  the  Pefire  ot  the  greateft  ^^^^  ^ 
abfent  Good.    For  whilfl  fuch  Thoi^hts  poffefs  theifl,  the  Joys  of  a  future  Swte  J^S^ 
inQve  them  not ;  they  have  little  Concern  or  Uneaiinefi  about  them  ;  ud  the  rftbeirliaf^ 
Willy  free  from  the  Determination  of  fuch  Defires,  is  left  to  the  purfuit  of  fi^f/x* 
nearer  SatisfaAions,  and  tp  the  removal  of  thofe  Uneafineflcs  which  it  then  feels; 
in  its  want  of  and  longings  after  theni.    Charge  but  a  Man's  View  of  thefe 
things;  let  him  fee,  that  Virtue  and  Religion  are  ntccflary  to  his  Happinefs  ; 
let  him  look  into  the  future  State  of  Blifs  or  Mifery,  and  fee  there  God»   the 
righteous  Judg,  ready  to  rmdir.  to  tvity  Man  accordiMg  to  his  Deeds ;  to  them  who 
by  patient  continuance  in  weB-doit^  feek  for  Glorj^  md  Honmr^   and  Immortality^ 
eternal  Life;  hut  unto  n/m  Saul  that  doth  evil^  Adignatiom  and  fVrath,    Tribulation 
and  Anguijb  :  To  him,  1  fay,  who  hath  a  profpe^  of  the  different  Sute  of  per^ 
fed  Happinefs  or  Mifery,   that  attends  all  Men  after  this  Life,  depending  on 
their  Behaviour  here,  the  Meafures  of  Good  and  Evil,   that  govern  liis  Choice^ 
are  mightily  changed.    For  finee  nothing  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  this  Life  cln 
bear  any  proportion  to  endlefs  Happinefs>  or  exquifite  Mifery  of  an  immottal 
Soul  hereafter ;  Aftionsin  hispower  will  have  their  preference)  not  aceotding  td 
(hetranfient  Pleafure  or  Pain  that  accompanies  or  foUdws  them  here,  butas^ey 
ferve  to  fecure  that  perfed  durable  Happinefs  hereafter.    . 

:  $.  6i.  But  to  account  more  particularly  for  the  Mifery  thdt  Men  dfeen  bring  ji^irepar^ 
on  themfelves,  not withilanding that  they  do  all  in eamcftpurfue Happinefs,  we  cui4r ArcouMt, 
muft  coniiderhow  Things  come  to  be  refrefemed  to  our  Defires,  uiuUr  deceOftd  ^^^Jn^t 
4ppf (trances  :■  And  that  is  by  the  Judgment  ^(monncing  wrongly  concerning  than.  ^•*"^'* 
To  fee  how  far  this  reaches,  and  what  arc  the  Caufes  of  wrong  Judgment,  we 
muft  remember  that  things  are  judg'd  good  or  bad  in  a  double  lenfe. 

Rrftt  That  nsbich  is  poferly  good  or  bad^  is  nothij^  but  barely  Pleafure  or  Pain*. 
:  Secondly,  But  becaufe  not  only  prefent  Pleafure  and  Pain,  but  that  alfo  which 
i^  apt. by  its  Efficacy  or  Confequences  to  bring  it  upon  us  at  a  diflanc^  is  a  pro* 
per  Objed  of  our  Defires^  and  apt  to  move  a  Creatuie  that  has  forefight ;  theret 
fore  things  alfo  that  draw  after  them  Pleafure  and  Pain,  are  conftder^d  as  Good  attd 
Evil* 

f.  62.  Tbcwrongyu4gment  that  mi/leads  us,  and  ^id^es  the  Will  often  £iffen 
on  the  worfe  fide,  lies  in  mifreporting  upon  the  various  Comparifons  of  thefe.  ^ 
The  wron;  Judffnent  lam  here  fpeaking  of,  i$  not  what  one  Man  may  think  of 
th^  Determination  of  anotheri  but  what  erery  M«a  him&lf  oniftdMfefs  to  be 

yol.  L  Q,a  wrong- 
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Wrong:  tor  fihcc  1  lay  it  for  a  certain  ground,  that  every  intelligent  Being 
really  feeks  Happinefs,  which  confifts  in  the  £njoyment  of  Fleafure^  without 
any  con/iderable  Mixture  of  Uneafinefs  ;  'tis  impofllble  any  one  fhould  willingly 
put  into  his  own  Draught  any  bicter  Ingredient,,  or  leave  out  any  thing  in  his 
power,  that  would  tend  to  his  Satis£a&ion,  and  the  compleating  of  his  Happi- 
nefs^  but  only  by  wrongjudpnem.  I  (hall  not  here  fpeak  of  that  MiHake  which 
is  the  Confequence  of  invihcible  Error)  which  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  ^ur^nj 
Judgment;  but  of  that  wrong  Judgment  which  every  Man  hinifelf  muft  confeis  to 
befo.  .     '  '  .     jr 

*r*^*^*      §.  tfj.  I.  Therefore  as  to  prefent  Pleafurc  and  Paini  the  Mind,  as  has  been 
Mwret  faid,  never  miftakes  that  which  is  really  Good  or  Evil,-  that  which  is  the  greater 

Pleafurc,  or  the  greater  Pain,  is  really  juft  as  it  appears*    But  tho'  prefent  Plea7 
fure  and  Pain  (hew  their  difference  and  degrees  fo  plainly,  as  not  to  leave  rponi 
for  miftake ;  yet  when  we  compare  prefent  Pkafure  or  Patn  withftourey  (which  is 
ufually  the  Cafe  in  the  mofl  important  Determinations  of  the  Will)  we  often 
make  wrot^  Judgptents  oi  them,    taking  our  meafures  of  them  in  different  Por- 
tions of  Diitance.    Objeds,  near  our  view,   are  apt  to  be  thought  greater  than 
thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  that  are  more  remote :  and  fo  it  is  with  Plcafures  and 
Pains  s  the  prefent  is  apt  to  carry  it»  and  thofe  at  a  diflance  have  the  difadvan-* 
tagein  thecomparifon.    Thus  mofl  Men,  like  fpcnd-thrift  Heirs,  are  apt  tq 
judge  a  little  in  band  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come ;  and  fo  for  fmall  matters 
in  Poi&ffion,  part  with  great  ones  in  Rcverfion^     But  that  this  is  a  wrong 
Judgment^  every  one  mufl  allow,     let  his  Pleafurc  conlifl  in  whatever  it  will : 
fince  that  which  is  future,  will  certainly  come  to  be  prefent ;  and  then  having 
the  fame  advantage  of  Neamefs,  will  (hew  it  felf  in  its  full  DimenOons,  and 
difcovec  his  wilful  Miflake,  who  judg'd  of  it  by  unequal  Meafures.  Were  the 
Pleafure  of  Drinking  accompany'd,  the  very  moment  a  Man  takes  o£Fhis  Gla&i 
with  that  fick  Stomach  and  aking  Head,  which,  in  ibme  Men  ace  fure  to  follow 
not  many  iM)urs  after ;  I  think  no  body,  whatever  pleafure  he  had  inhisCupSj' 
would,  OA  thefe  conditions,  ever  let  Wme  touch  bis  Lips,*  which  yet  he  daily 
fwalloV^s,  arui  the  evil  fide  comes  to  be  chofen  only  by  the  Fallacy  of  a  little 
difierence  in  time.  '  But  if  Pleafure  or  Pain  can  be  fo  leflenM  only  by  a  few  hours 
removal,  how  much  more  wiil  it  be  fo  by  a  &rther  difiance,  to  a  Man  that  will 
not  by  a  tight  Judgment  do  what  Time  will,  /.  £.  bring  it  home  upon  himfel^ 
and  confider  it  as  prefent,  and  there  take  its  true  dimenHons  ?  This  is  the  way 
we  ufually  impofe  on  our  felves,  in  refpcd  of  bare  Pleafure  and  Pain,  or  the 
true  degrees  of  Happtnefsor  Mifery;  The  future  lofes  its  ju/l  Proportion,  and 
what  is  prefent  obtains,  the  prefeiience  as  the  greater.    I  mention  not  hero 
the  wrong  Judgment^  whereby  the  abfcnt  are  not  only  leffen'd,  but  rcduc'd  t6 
perfediSiothing;  when  Men  enjoy  what  they  can  in  prefent,  and  make  fure  of 
that,.coccludingamifsjthatno  Evil  will  thence  follow.    For  that  lies  not  in 
comparing  the  Greatttefs  of  future  Good  and  Evil,,  which  is  that  we  are  here 
fpeaking  of;  but  in  another  fort  o(  wrong  Judgment^  which  is  concerning  Good 
or  £vil>  as  it  is  confider'd  to  be  the  Caufe  and  Procurement  of  Pleafure  or  Pain, 
that  will  follow  from  it. . 
C^esfftlnii    ^»  <^4«  ?^  Caufe  ofourjudgtt^  amifs,  when  we  compare  our  prefent  Pleafurc 
or  Pain  with  future,  feems  to  noe  to  be  the  w^ak  and  narrow  Cmflittnion  of  onr 
Mmds„.  We  cannot  well  en  joy  two  Pleaiures  at  once,  much  le£s  any  Pleafure 
alm6fl>  whilfl  Pain  poflefTes  us*    The  prefent  Pleafuic^  if  it  be  not  very  languid, 
and  ;dmofl  bone  at  all^  fills  our  natrow  Souls,  and.fo  takes  up  the  wliole  Mind, 
that  it  fcarce  leaves  any  thought  of  things  abfenc^  or  if  among  oiir  Plcafures; 
there  arefome  which  are  not  ftrong  enough  toexchide  the  Goniideration  of 
things  at  a  diflance  ryet  .we  have  fo  great  an  abhorrence  of  Pain,  that  a  little 
of  it  extioguiflies  alhour  Pkafures :  a  little  Bitter  mingled  in  our  Cup,   leaves 
no  Relift  of  the  Sweet.   .Hence  it  comes,,  that  at  any  rate  we  defire  to  be  rid 
6fthe  prefent  .Evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  abfcnt  can  equal  ,*  be-^ 
caufe  under  the  prefent  Pain,  we  find  not  our  felves  capable  of  any.  the  leafl 
degree  of  Happinefs.   'Mens  daily  GonripHiints  art  a  loud  proof  of  this:  The 
Fain  that  any  one  adually  feds,  is  Aill  of  all  other  the  worft ;  and  'tis  with  an^ 
fluiih  they  cry  out,  A^  ratier  than  this ;  nothing  can  be  fa  imoUrable  as,  v^hat  J  now 
fi^m    And)  tbcrefbct.<»ir  whole  Endcavonrs  and  Thoughts  are.  intent  to  gee 
'   .       '"  ^.  •'  i       -rid 
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rid  of  the  prefent^vil,  before  all  things,  as  the  firft  neceflary  Condition  to  our 
Happinefs,  let  what  will  follow.  Nothing,  as  we  paffionately  chink,  can  ex- 
ceed, or  almoft  equal,  the  Uneafinefs  that  lit's  fo  heavy  upon  us^  And  becaufe 
the  Abftinencc  from  a  prefent  Pleafure  that  oflfers  it  felf,  is  a  Pain,  nay  often- 
times a  very  great  one,  the  Dcfire  being  inflamM  by  a  near  and  tempting  Ob- 
|ed  ;  'tis  no  wonder  that  that  operates  after  the  fame  manner  Pain  doe>,  and 
leflfcns  in  our  Thoughts  what  is  fijture  ,•  and  fo  forces  us,  as  it  were,  blindfold 
into  its  Embraces » 

§.  6 J.  Add  to  this,  that  abfcnt  Good,  or  which  is  the  fame  bhing,  future 
Pleafure,  cfpecially  if  of  a  fort  we  are  unacquainted  with,  feldom  is  able  to  coun* 
ter-ballance  any  Uneafinefs,  either  of  Pain  or  Defire,  which  is  prefent.  Fot 
its  Greatnefs  beingno  more  than  what  (hall  be  really  rafted  when  enjoy  *d.  Men 
are  apt  enough  tolcffen  that,  to  make  it  give  place  to  any  prefent  Defire;  and 
conclude  with  themfclves,  that  when  it  comes  to  Trial,  it  may  poffibly  not 
anfwer  the  Report,  or  Opinion,  that  generally  paffes  of  iti  they  having  ofteA 
found,  that  not  only  what  others  have  magnify 'd,  but  even  what  they  them- 
felves  have  enjoy'd  with  great  Pleafure  and  Delight  at  one  time,  has  proved  in- 
(ipid  or  naufeous  at  another ;  and  therefore  they  fee  nothing  in  it  for  which 
they  Ihould  forego  a  prefent  Enjoyment-  But  that  this  is  a  jalji  way  of  judg^ 
ifig^  when  apply 'd  to  the  Happinefs  of  another  Life,  they  mull  confiefs;  unlefs 
they  will  fay,  God  cannot  make  thofe  happy  he  defigns  to  bt  fo.  For  that  being 
intended  for  a  State  of  Happinefs,  it  muft  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every  one^ 
Wifli  and  Dcfire :  Could  wc  fuppofe  their  Reliftes  as  different  there  as  they  arc 
here,  yet  the  Manna  in  Heaven  will  fuit  every  one^s  Palat.  Thus  much  of  the 
viYong  Judgment  we  make  of  prefent  and  future  Pleafure  and  Pairi,  when  they  are 
comparM  together,  and  fo  the  abfcnt  confider'd  as  future. 

jj.  66.  II.  As  to  things  good  or  iadin  their  Confequemesy  and  by  thcaptnefs  is  in  Jncinfid^ 
them  to  procure  us  Good  or  Evil  in  the  future,  vfejndg  amifs  fiver al  ways.  '^  ^^ 

t.  When  wc  judg  that  fo  much  Evil  does  not  really  depend  on  them,  as  in  ^tf^V 
^ruth there  does.  :.  •    . 

2,  When  we  jui^y  that  tho*  the  Confcquence  be  of  that  Moinetit,  yet  lit  is 
hot  of  that  Certainty,  but  that  it  may  other  wife  fall  out,  or  elfe  by  fomfe 
Means  be  avoided^  as  by  Induftry,  Addrefs^  Change,  Repentance,  &e:  That 
thefe  are  virofig  ways  of  judging^  were  cafy  to  (hew  in  every  Particular,  if  I 
would  examine  them  at  large  fingly  :  But  I  (ball  only  mention  thrs  in  general, 
viz.  That  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational  way  of  proceedings  to  venture  a 
greater  Good  for  a  lefs,  upon  uncertain  Guerfesj  and  before  a  dueExamina* 
iion  be  made  proportionable  to  the  Weightinefs  of  the  Matter,  4hd.  the  Con* 
cernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  miftake.  This,  I  thinkj  every  one  muft  confefs,  cf- 
pecially if  he  confiders  the  lifual  Caufes  of  tllft  wrong  Judgment^  whereof  thefe 
following  are  fomc;  -   - 

$.  6j.  i.  Ignordnce:  He  that  fudges  without  itof<Wming  hinafcif  tb  the  utmoft  G«[/J^lr  ff tfiV; 
thatljeis  capable,  €Ztino€%cqmthimklf  of  juicing  antijs.     ..",-. 

llrVtaJhertencyt  'Whin  a  Man  overlooks  even  that  which*  he  does  know. 
This  Is  ati  affefted  and  prefent  Ignorance,  •  whidlMtoKleadi  otii^  Judgments  as 
jfiuch  as  tlfe  other.  Judging  is  as  it  were  billantin^  an  Acconnti  and  dcter^ 
mining  on  which  fide  the  odds  lie;  If  tberefofc  either  fide  be  huddled  up  iti 
hafie;  andfiveral  of  the  Sums,  that  fliduld  havie  gtfhfe  into  the  )le^kbning,N 
overlooky^and  left  our,  this  Prcfcipitancy  tzw(ts  ts' prong  a  JuigfAent^  as  if  -^ 
Were^ayctfeft  Ignorante.'  That  which  mofl  comasiohiy- caufes  this,  Hy  tht  Pre^ 
fralen^J^  of^  fome  prefent  Pleafure  or  Ptfn,  "heighleri-d  by  our  fcfcBld  paffionafc 
Natutc,  ^tiioft  flrorgly  wrought^-on  by  what  ii  |>lrefenti  ^  Totrheck  this  PrccI* 
pit^ticy,  OuJr^Underftabding  and  ReafoU  was  given  us,  if  we  wtfl  mike  a  right 
ufe  of  it;  to  fcarch,  and  fee,  and  then  judge  thereupon.  Without  liibctty,  thl> 
Underfending:  would  be  to  no  purpofe  r  And  without  Underftanding,  Liberry 
(if  it  could  be;  would  fignify  nothingi-'  If  a  Man  fees  what  would  do  4)fm  gooa 
or  harm,  what  would  naake  him  happy  or  mifcrable;  without  being  able  to 
move  himfelt  one  ftep  towards  ot  ftom  it,  what  ts^he  the  bcttei^fbt  feeing  ^^ 
And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramWe  iri  perfeft  Darknefs,  what  i$'-fiii  Libert^' 
bettct,  'tHatj  if  he  wtre  driven  up  arid  down  zi  a  Bubble  by  tl^efptte  of  the 
Wind? 'The  being  aifted  by  a  blind  Itnpnlfe  from  Drichout}  ot  ftt^  withioi  ii^ 
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Uttlc  odds;    The  firft  therefore,  and  great  ufe  of  Liberty;  is  to  hinder  blind 
precipitancy  ;   the  principal  Exercife  of  Freedom  is  to  ftand  ftill,  open  ttie 
Eycsi  look  about,  and  take  a  View  of  the  Confequence  of  what  we  aire  keying 
to  dOf  as  much  a$  the  Weight  of  the  Matter  require.     How  much  olotti 
and  Negligence,  Heat  and  Paffion,  the  Prevalency  of  Fafhioo,  or  acquired  In* 
difpofitions,  do  feverally  contribute  on  occasion  to  thefe  wrong  Judgmeitts,  I 
(hall  not  here  farther  enquires.    I  ffaall  only  add  one  other  falie  Judgment; 
which  i  think  neceffary  to  mentioh;  becaufe  perhaps  it  is  little  taken  notice  of^ 
cho'  of  great  Influence. 
Wrcng^udg'      f.  68.  All  Men  dcfire  Happinefs,  that's  paft  doubt;  but,  as  has  been  alrea- 
^^'^er  fh^fo  ^y  obferv'd,  when  they  are  rid  of  Pain,  they  arc  apt  to  take  ujp;  with  any 
^ewiu^finefs.  P'^afurc  at  hand,  or  that  Cuftoni  has  endeared  to  them,   to  reft  uitisfy'd  in 
*  that ;  and  fo  being  happy,  till  fome  new  Deiite,  by  making  them  unea(y,  di-- 
fturbs  that  Happinefs^  and  (hews  them  that  they  are  not  fo,  they  look  no  far^ 
ther ;    nor  is   the  ^iil   determined  to  any  Adion,   in  purfuit  of  any  other 
known  or  apparent  Good;    For  (ince  we  find,  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  forts  of 
Good,  but  one  excludes  another,;  we  do  not  fix  our  Defires  on  every  apparent 
greater  Good,   unlefs  it  be  judg'd  to  be  neceiTary  to  our  Happinefs  ^   if  wc 
think  we  can  be  happy  without  it,  it;  moves  us  nor.    This  is  another  occafiod 
to  Men  of  judging  wrongs  when  they  take  not  that  to  be  neccflary  to  their  Hap^ 
pinefs,  which  really  is  fo.    This  Miflake  miflcads  us  both  in  the  Choice  of  the 
Good  we  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  Means  to  it,  when  it  is  a  remote  Good^ 
But  which  way  ever  it  be,  either  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by 
negle&ing  the  Means  as  not  neceflary  to  it ;  when  a  Man  miCTes  his  great  £nd^ 
HappineS^  he  will  acknowledg  he  judg'd  not  right.    That  which  contributes 
to  this  Miftake,  is  the  real  or  fupposM  Unpleafantnefs  of  the  Adions,  which 
are  the  way  to  this  end  ;   it  feeming  fo  prepofterous  a  thing  to  Men,  to  make 
themfelves  unhappy  in  order  to  Happinefs,  that  they  do  not  eafily  bring  them* 
felves  to  it* 
m  eon  j$.  69.  The  laft  Enquiry  therefore  concerning  this  matter  is.  Whether  it  be 

change  tbe  A'  in  a  Man's  power  to  change  the  Pleafantnefs  and  Unpleafantnefs  that  accompi* 
ffDif^cl  *^^^^y  foj^tof  Aaion?  and  to  that  it  is  plain,  in  many  cafes  he  can. ,  Men 
ibiem^in  '  "^Y  ^"^  fhould  correA  their  Palats,  and  give  a  relifh  to  what  either  has,  oi^ 
tbif^s.  they  fuppofe  has  none.    The  Reli£b  of  the  Mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the 

fody,  and  like  that  too  may  bealter'd;:and  'tis  a  miflake  to  think>  that  Meri 
cannot  change  the  Difpleafingnefs  or  Indiffercncy  that  is  in  Anions  intoRea- 
fure  and  Defire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their  power.  A  due  Confidera- 
tion  will  do  it  in  forae  cafes  i  and  Praftice,  Application  and  Cuflom  in  mofti 
Bread  or  Tobacco  may  be  neglefted,  where  they  are  (hewn  to  be  ufeful  to  Health, 
beoaufe  of  an  Indi&rency  or  D  freliOi  to  them;  Reafon  and  Confideration  at 
firfl  recommends,  and  begins  their  Trial,  and  Ufe  finds,  or  Cuftom  makes  them 
plcafant.  That  this  is  fo  in  Vertue  too,  is  very  certain.  A&ions  arcpleafing 
or  dilpkafing^  either  in  themfelves,  or  confiderM  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and 
siore  defirable  End.  The  eating  of  a  well-feafonM  Diib,  fuited  to  a  Man's 
Palat,  may  move  the  Mind  by  the  Delight  it  fclf  that  accompanies  the  eatings 
wichout  reference  £0  any  other  t  nd  :  To  which  the  Confideration  of  the  Plea- 
fure  there  is  in  Health  and  Strength  fto  which  that  Meat  i%  fubfervient)  may 
add  a  new  Gxiflo,  able  to  make  us  fwallow  an  illreliGi'd  Potion-  In  the  lattet 
qf  thefe,  any  Addon  is  rendered  more  or  Icfs  pleafing,  only  by  theContempla* 
tjon  of  the  End,  and  the  being  more  or  Icfs  pcrfuaded  of  its  Tendency  to  it, 
or  neceffary  Connexion  with  it :  But  the  Pleafure  of  the  Aftion  i;  fclf  is  bed 
acquired  or  increased  by  Ufe^  and  Praaice.  Trials  often  reconcile  us  to  that, 
which  at  a  diflance  Wg  looked  on  with  Averfion  ;  and  by  Repetitions  wear  us 
into  a  liking  of  what  poffibly,  in  the  firfl:  Eifay,  difplcas'd  us-  Habits  have 
powerful  Charmsj  and  put  io  flrong  Attraftions  of  Eafinefs  and  Pleafure  into 
what  we  accuftom  our  felves  tOj  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  leaft  be 
ca/y  in  the  Omiffion  of  Afiions,  which  habitual  Practice  has  fuited,  and  there- 
by recommends  to  us,  Tho*  this  be  very  vifible,  and  every  one*s  Experience 
&ews  him  he  can  do  i  yet  it  is  a  pare  in  the  Conduft  of  Men  towards  their 
Happinefs,  neglefied  to  a  degree^  chat  it  will  be  poiEbly  cntercain'd4S.a  Para- 
dox, if  It  be  /aid,  that  Men  can  make  Things  or  ASions  more  or  kfi  '^cirfing 
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to  thcmfelves;  and  thereby  rtmcdy  that,  to  which  one  may  juftly  impute  a  great 
deal  of  their  wandring.  Fafliion  and  the  common  Opinion  having  fettled  wrong 
Notions,  and  Education  and.Cuftom  ill:  Habits^  the  juft  Values  of  things  are 
mifplac'd,  and  the  Palats  of  Men  corrupted.  Pains  fhould  be  taken  to  reftify 
thefe ;  and  contrary  Habits  change  our  Pleafures,  and  give  a  relif^  to  that  which 
is  nccefliary  or  conducive  to  our  Happinefs.  This  every^  one  muft  confefs  he 
can  do,  and  when  Happiness  is  loft,  and.Mifery  overtakes  him,  he  will  confefe 
he  did  amifs  in  negleaing.it,  and  <:ondemn  himfelf  for  it :  And  I  ask  every  one, 
whether  he  has  not  often,  done  fo?  , 

$•  70.  I  (hall  not  now  enlarge  any  farther  oh  the  wrong  "judgments  and  l^eg-  Prefereiue  tf 
lea  of  what  is  in  their  power,  whereby  Men  miflead  themfelvcs.    This  would  ^^^^^oJ^ei^ue 
make  a  Volume^  and  is  not  my  bufinefs*    But  whatever  falfc  Notions,  or  fhame-  t^f^. 
fill  Neglea  of  what  is  in  their  power,  may  put  Klen  out  of  their  way  to  Hap-  f,geJi 
pinefs,  and  di&TZ&  them,  as  we  fee,  into  fo  different  Courfe^  of  Life,  this  yet 
is  certain,  that  Morality,  cftablifti'd  upon  its  true  Foundations,  canhoc  but 
determine  the  Choice  in  any  one  that  will  but  condder :   And  he  that  will  not 
be  fo  far  a  rational  Creature  as  to  reiSed  feribufly  upon  infinite  Happinefs  and 
Mifcry,  muft  needs  condemn  himfelf  as  not  making  that  ufe  of  his  Under.- 
ilandbg  he  (hould.    The  Rewards  and  Punifliments  of  another  Life,  which  the 
Almighty  has  eftablifhM  as  the  Enforcements  of  his  Law,  are  of  weight  enough 
to  determine  the  Choice,  againft  whatever  Pleafure  or  Pain  this  Life  can  (hew, 
when  the  eternal  State  is  confiderM  but  in  its  bare  PoiSbility,  which  no  bod^ 
can  make  any  doubt  of.    He  that  will  allow  exquiftte  and  endlefs  Happinefs  td 
be  but  the  poifible  Confequence  of  a  good  Life  here,  and  the  contrary  State 
the  poflible  Reward  ofabadone;  muft  own  himfelf  to  judg  very  much  ainifs 
if  be  does  not  conclude,  that  a  yertuous  Life,  with  the  certain  Expcdation  oif 
cverlafting  Blift  which  may  come,  is  to  be  prefer'd  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the 
Fear  of  chat  dreadful  State  of  Mifeiy,  which  'tis  very  pofllble  may  overtake 
the  Guilty  i  or  at  beft  the  terrible  uncertain  Hope  of  Annihilation.    This  it 
evidently  fo,  tho'  the  vertuous  Life  here  had  nothing  but  Pain,  and  the  vicious 
K:ontii)\ial   FJeaf^re  :  which  yet  is,  for  the  ihoft  part,  quite  othei:\^ife,  and 
;wicked,Men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  ev^n  in  their  prefent  PbfTeflion  i 
r.ay,  aU  things  rightly  conrider'd>  have,  I  think,  eveh  the  worft  part  here. 
ISut  whep  infinite  Happinefs  is  put  in  one  Scale  againft  infinite  Mifery  in  th^ 
other;  if  the  worft  that  comes  to  the  pious  Man,  if  he  miftakes,  be  the  beft 
that  the  Wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right,  who  can  without  Mad- 
nefs  run  the  venture  ?  Who  in  his  Wits  would  chufe  to  come  within  a  Poffibility 
of  in^mOB;Mifcryi  which  if  he  mifs,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that 
Hazard  ?  Whereas  on  the  other  fide,  the  fober  Man  ventures  nothing  againft 
infinite  Happinefs  to  be  got,  if  his  Expe&ation  come^  to  pafs.    If  the  good 
Man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy ;  if  he  miftakes,  he  is  not  miferable, 
he  feels  nothing.    On  the  other  fidci  it  the  wicked  be  in  the  tight,  he  is  not 
jiappy  1  if  he  piftakes,  he  is  infinitely  miferable.    Muft  it  hot  be  a  moft  ma- 
nifeft  wr9ng  Judgment,  that  does  nor  prefently  fee  to  which  fide,  in  this  cafe, 
the  Preference's  to  be  given?  I  have  forborn  to  mentiob  any  thing  of  the 
Certainty  or  Probability  of  a  future  Sitate,  defigning  here  to  fhew  the  nvror^ 
^udgpiem  that  any  one  muft  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own  Principles,  laid  how 
he  plcafes,  who  prefers  the  fhort  Pleafures  of  a  vicious  Life  upon  any  Confi- 
ideratioiv  whilft  he  knows,  and  cannot  but  be  certain,  that  a  future  Life  is  at 
leaft  poifible.  .        ,      •    .    . 

,  JJ.  71.  To  conclude  this  Enquiry  into  human  Liberty,  which  as  it  ftood  be-  RecafituU- 
forc>  I  »y  felf  from  the  beginning  fearing,  and  a  very  judicious  Friend  of  mine,  ^^^ 
jfince  the  PublicatiQn,,.(afpeding  to  have  fome  iniftake  in  it,  tho'  he  could  nbt 
particMlarly  fhew  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  ftrider  Review  of  this  Chapter. 
Wherein  ^lighting  upon  a  very  eafy  and  fcarce  bbfervable  Slip  1  hav6  inade,  in 
putting  0(ie  feemingly  indifferent  Word  for  another,  that  Difcovety  opened  to 
me  this  prefent  view,  which  here^  in  this  fecoud  Edition,  I  fubmit  to  the 
learnedj  World,  and  which  in  fhort  is  this :  Uterty  is  a  Power  to  aft  ot  nbt  to 
ad,  according  as  the  Mind  dire  As.  A  Power  to  direA  the  operative  Faculties 
to  Motion  or  Reft  in  particular  Inftahces,  is  that  which  we  call  the  H^iBi  That 
wbkb  ilk  the.Train  0/ 9tti:  voluntary  Anions  determines  the  ff^ill  to  any  Change 
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6f  Operation;  IS  feme  prefcnt  Uneafincfs;  which  if^^  or  at  Icaft  i%  always  ac** 
company 'U  with  that  ot  Defire.  jDcfire  is  always  mov'd  by  Evil,  to  fly  it ;  be- 
caufe  a  total  Freedom  from  Pain  always  rpakcs  a  ncccflary  part  of  our  Happi- 
licfs  :  But  every  'Gaody  niy  every  greaitr  Good,  doss  not  conftantly  move  Dt* 
fire,  becaufc  it  may  not  make,  or  may  hot  be  taken  to  make  any  neceflfary  part 
of  our  Happinefs.  For  all  that  we  defire,  is  only  to  be  hippy.  But  tV  ^^i^ 
general  Defire  of  Happinefs  operates  conftantly  anS  invariably;  yet  th<f  Satif- 
faftion  of  any  particular  Z??^*^  can  be  fuf^jended  from  determining  the  lf*ill  to 
any  fubfervient  Adion,  till  we  have  maturely  examined,  whethep  the  particular 
apparent  Good,  which  we  then  defire,  makes  a  part  of  our  real  Happinefs,  or 
beconfiftent  or  inconfiftent  with  it.  The  Refult  of  bur  Judgment,  upon  (ha? 
Examination  is  what  ultimately  determines  the  Man,  whocouid  not  be  Jree  if 
his  ^/i?  were  determined  by  any  thing,  but  his  own  Defire  guided  by  his  owa 
Judgment.  I  know  that  Liberty  by  lomc  is  plac'd  in  an  Indifferency  oi  the  Man^ 
antecedent  to  the  Determination  of  his  WtU*  I  wifli  they,  who  lay  fo  much 
ftrefs  on  fuch  an  antecedent  Indifferency,  as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainlyjl 
whether  this  fuppos'd  Indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  Thought  and  Judgment 
of  the  Underftanding,  as  vrell  as  to  the  Decree  of  the  Will.  For  it  is  prc/ty 
hard  to  ftate  it  between  them  \  i.  e.  immediately  alter  the  Judgment  of  the 
Underftanding,  and  before  the  Decerminacion  of  the  fViS,  becaufe  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  fViO  immediately  follows  the  Judgment  of  the  Underftanding : 
and  to  place  Liberty  in  zn  Indifferency  ^  antecedent  to  the  Thought  and  Judgr 
ment  of  the  Underftanding,  feems  to  me  to  place  Liberty  in  a  State  of  Dark- 
nefs,  wherein  we  can  neither  fee  nor  fay  any  thin^  of  it;  at  leaft  it  places  it 
in  a  Subjed  incapable  of  it,  no  Agent  being  allow  d  capable  of  Liberty,  but  in 
confequcnce  of  Thought  and  Judgment.  I  am  not  nice  about  Phrafes,  and 
therefore  confent  to  fay  with  thofe  that  love  to  fpeak  fo,  that  Liberty  is  placed 
in  Indifferency;  but  'tis  in  an  Indifferency  which  remains  after  the  Judgment 
of  the  Underftanding;  yea,  even  after  the  Determination  of  the  IViUi  And 
that  is  an  Indifferency  not  of  the  Man,  (  for  after  he  has  once  ;udg'd  which  is 
beft,  vix^  to  do,  or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifiercnt)  but  an  Indifferencit  of 
the  operative  Powers  of  the  Man,  which  remaining  equally  able  to  operacc* 
or  to  forbear  operating  after,  as  before  the  Decree  of  the  Wit^  are  in  a  State, 
which,  if  one  pleafes,  may  be  callM  Indifferency;  and  as  far  as  this  Indiffenmy 
reaches,  a  Man  is  free,  and  no  farther :  v.  g.  I  have  the  Ability  to  move  my 
Hand,  or  let  it  reft,  that  operative  Power  is  indifferent  to  move,  or  not  to 
move  my  Hand:  I  am  then  in  that  refpeft  perfeftly  free.  My  ^P7i? determines 
that  operative  Power  to  Reft,  I  am  yet  free,  becaufe  the  Indifferency  of  that  my 

acrative  Power  to  ad,  or  not  to  ad,  ftill  remains;  the  Power  of  moving  my 
ind  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  Determination  of  my  U^tB,  which  at  pre- 
fent  orders  Reft;  the  Indifferency  of  that  Power  to  ad,  or  not  to  ad, is  juft  as  it 
was  before,  as  will  appear,  if  the  Will  puts  it  to  the  Trial,  by  ordering  the  con- 
trary. But  if  during  the  Reft  of  my  Hand,  it  be  feiz'd  by  a  fudden  Palfy,  the 
Indifferency  of  that  operative  Power  is  gone,  and  with  it  my  Liberty,  I  have  no 
longer  Freedom  in  that  refpeft,  but  am  under  a  Neceffity  of  letting  my  Hand 
reft-  On  the  other  fide,  if  my  Hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  Convulfion,  the 
Indifferency  of  that  operative  Faculty  is  taken  away  by  that  Motion,  and  my  Li- 
berty in. that  cafe  is  loft:  For  I  am  under  a  neceffity  of  having  my  Hand  move. 
1  have  added  this,  to  fliew  in  what  fort  of  Indifferency  Liberty  feems  to  me  to 
conlift,  i>nd  not  in  any  other,  real  or  imaginary. 

jj.  72.  True  Notions  concerning  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Lihrty  arc  of  lo 
great  Imporrance,  that  I  hope  I  fhall  be  pardon'd  this  Digreffion,  which  my 
Attempt  to  explain  it,  has  led  me  into.  The  Ideas  of  Will,  VoUtiim,  Uhrty,  and 
Neceffity,  in  tms  Chapter  of  Power,  eame  naturalJy  in  hoy  way.  In  the  for- 
mer lidition  of  this  Treanfe  I  gave  an  account  of  my  Ihoughts  concerning 
them,  according  to  theLighi;  1  then  had  :  And  now,  as  a. Lover  of  Truth,  and 
not  a  Woriliippcr  of  my  own  Dcftrines,  I  own  fome  Change  of  my  Opinion, 
which  I  think  I  have  difcover'd  ground  for.  In  what  I  iirft  writ,  1  with  an  un- 
.  /  biafsM  Indiffcrency  followed  Truth,  whither  I  thought  (he  led  me.  But  neither 
'  bein^  fo  vain  as  to  fanfy  Infallibility,  nor  fo  difingcnuous  as  to  diflemble  my 
Miftakes  for  fear  of  blemifliing  my  Reputation,  I  have  with  the  fanae  fincere 
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Defign  for  Truth  onJIy,  tm  been  afliam'd  to  publifir  what  a  fbretet  Edaqniry  h^ 
fuggcfted.  It  is  not  indpoffible  but  chac  Tome  may  think  my  formet  NcMibas 
right,  and  fome  (as  I  have  already  ibund)  thefe  latcer ;  abd  fomt  neitfatr.  I  £haU 
not  at  alt  vrondci?  at  thi»  Variety  in  Mens  Opinkws ;  impartial  Deduaions  ctf 
Reafofi  in  conK:raverted  Points  being  fo  rare^  and  exad  ones  in  abftrad  Kotrans 
not  (o  fery  cafy>  efpeeially  if  of  any  Length;  And  therciort  I  {UoiiM  tfaikik  my 
felf  not  alittte  beholden  to  any  oire,  who  would  upon  thefe,  ikany  other  groindsj^ 
lairly  elear  thi»  Subje&  oi  Liberty  from  any  Difficdltidfs  that  may  yec  remain. 

Before  i  ctofe  this  Chapiter,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  oar  purpoft^  and  heif  rb 
give  BS  clearer  Conceptions  about  P^var^  if  we  make  our  Thoughts  take  a  littk 
more  etaft  Snivey  of  JSims.    I  have  faid  above,  that  We  baVe  Ideas  bat  bf  cwKI 
ferrs  ciA^iiu^  viz«  Mnim  and  Thinkings    Thefe,  m  truths  tbo'  catl'd  and  eooo-* 
t^d  ABam^  yev,  iC  nearfy  cohfidet'd,  will  not  be  found  to  be  always  perfeftf 
tyfo.    Fof,  iflmiftakenot,  there  are  Infibinces  of  botb  kinds,  which,  upoil 
due  Confidrrarien,  will  be  found  rather  Pdffioks  than  J^tonsy  aiid  coflFeilueiit- 
ly  fo  hx  the  ElSrds  barely  of  paffive  Powers  in  tbofe  Subfeds,  which  yet  of| 
their  account  are  thought  Apms.    For  in  thefe  Inftaaces^  the  Snb&mce  that 
hatb  Motion  otf  Thought,  receives  the  Impreffion,  whereby  it  is  put  into  that 
Aihw  purely  from  without,  and  fo  aas  merely  by  the  Capacity  it  haa  t6  re- 
teive  fuch  an  Impreflion  from'  foine  external  Agent  i  and  (uch  a  Fewer  is  not 
properly  an  aBive  Pcwer^  but  a  mere  paiHve  Capacity  in  the  Snbjed.    Somer 
times  the  Subftance  or  Agent  puts  it  felf  into  ASJion  by  its  own  P6wer,^and  thi^ 
is  properly  a£iive  Power.    Whacfoever  Modification  a  Subftance  has,  whereby 
it  produces  any  Efied,  that  is  callM  ASisohy  v.  g.  a  folid  Subftance  by  Motion 
Operates  on,  or  alters  the  fenfible  Ideas  of  another  Subftance,  and  therefore  this 
Modification  6f  Motion  we  call  Adion.    But  yet  this  Motion  in  that  folid  Sub* 
iftance  is,  when  rightly  cdnfider*d,  but  a  Pafllon,  if  it  received  it  only  from 
fome  external  Agept*    So  that  the  alti^ve  PtnJoer  d  Motion  is  in  no  Subftance 
which  cannot  b^in  Motion  in  it  felf,  or  in  another  Subftance,  when  at  reft. 
60  likcwife  in  l^riMngj  a  Power  to  reedv^  IkAs  or  Tbofigbts^  frrint  cKe  Oper^ 
nation  of  any  externafSobftanee,  iscafl'd  a  P&okrci  thiriking:  But  this  is  but 
ifd^fvePewer^  or  Capacity,    fitit  t6  be  abte  to  bring  isto  view/iw  onecl 
6ght  at  oh^s  own  Choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinkn  fit,  thii 
}^a,n  adrift  Power.    This  Refledion  may  be  of  fimc  \ife  to  pretorvrns  from 
Mijftakes  about  Powers  amf  ABiokr^  which  Grammar,  and  the  conMon  Framd 
of  Languages  may  be  apt  tor  lead  us  into ;  finee  what  is  fignify'd  by  Veth  thatt 
Grammarians  call  a£7^'i;^,  dees  not  always  fignify  Adion  ^  ^.  g.  this  Propofitioii^ 
i  fee  the  Moon,  or  a  Star,  or  I  feel  the  Heat  bf  the  Sun^  tfao'  expre&M  by  a 
Veri  aHi'te^  dfcfcs  not  Qgttify  any  Aiifon  in  me,  whereby  I  opecaie  on  thoft 
Subftantes;    but  the  Reception  of  the  Idias  of  Lijg^,  RoundiioC?  And  Heat> 
wherein  I  am  not  adive,  but  barely  paffive,  and  cannot  in  that  Pofition  of 
my  Eyes,  or  Body,  avoid  receiving  them*    Bat  when  I  turn  my  Eyes  another 
Way,  or  remove  liiy  Body  otit  of  the  Siuhbeanis,  I  am  ptMerly  a6tive}  becaufi^ 
of  my  own  choice,  by  a  Power  within  my  felf,  1  pnt  my  (etf  into  that  Motion; 
Such  an  A^ion  i*  the  Ptodud  of  affile  P&wir. 

$.  73  i  And  thus  I  hate,  in  a  (bort  Draughty  ^'vefi  a  view  bf  our  ^igjmal  tdeifi 
from  whence  aH  the  reft  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  afcmadeop ;  whicb^ 
ifl  wouldconfider,  as  a  Philofopber,  and  examine  on  what  Caufb  they  de^ 
pend^  and  of  what  they  are  made,  I  believe  they  all  miibc  bt  scdme'd  to  the(# 
very  few  primary  and  original  ones,  t/it. 
Exien/hn, 
Sotidity^ 

IfbMitjt,  oic  the  Powci:  of  being  mov'dll 
which  by  onrScnfcs  we  receive  from  Bo<^  i  .       ^ 

Petcefthitjy  6t  the  Power  ofPerception;  or  Thinkidg  X 
Motroitjy  otthePowerofniovingi  .      . 

which  by  Hefledion  we  receive  from  our  Minds«  I  crave  Ibve  tb  mtki:  ofe  ol 
thefe  two  new  Worcfe,  to  avoid  the  I^hger  of  being  miftakea  In  tht  ufe  of 
thoie  whidi  are  equivocal.    To  which  if  wc  add 

Exipence,  ^ 

Dursttott} 

Number  i  ^  ..      ^ 
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I'fil^  ^  Mix'd  Modes:  Book  11; 

W&lch  btldbg  bocb  to  the  one  and  the  other  ;  vfc  have^  perhaps^  all  the  ori* 
ginzl  Ideas,  on  which  the  reft  depend.  For  by  tbefe,  I  imagine,  might  be  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  Colours,  Sounds,  Taftes,  Smells,  and  ail  other  Ideas 
we  have,  if  We  had  but  Faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  feverally  mo- 
dify'd  Extenfions^  and  Motions  of  thefe  minute  Bodies,  which  4>roduce  thofd 
iieveral  5en(ations  in  us.  But  my  prefent  purpofe  being  only  ]to  enquire  into 
the  Knowledg  the  Mind  has  of  Things^  by  thofe  Ideas  and  Appearances^  .which 
God  has  fitted  it  to  receive  from  them,  and  how  the  Mind  comes  by  that 
Knowledg,  rather  than  into  their  Caufes,  or  manner  of  Produdion ;  I  fliall 
not,  contrary  to  the  Dc/ign  of  this  Eflay,  fet  my  felf  to  enquire  philofophical- 
ly  into  the  peculiar  Conftitution  of  Bodies,  and  the  Configuratibn  ofPartsi 
whereby  they  have  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  Ideas  of  their  fcnfible  Qua- 
lities: I  fliall  not  enter  any  farther  into  that  Difquifition,  itfufficing  to  my 
purpofe  to  obfcrve,  That  Gold  or  Saftron  has  4  power  to  produce  in  us  the 
Idea  of  Yellow,  and  Snow  or  Milk  the  Idea  of  White  i ,  which  we  can  only  have 
by  our  Sight,  without  examining  the  Texture  of  the  Parts  of  thofe  Bodies,  or 
the  particular  Figures  or  Motion  of  the  Particles  which  rebound  from  them^ 
to  caufe  in  us  that  particular  Senfation :  Tho'  when  we  go  beyond  tht  bare 
Ideas  in  our  Minds,  and  would  enquire  into  their  Caufes,  we  cannot,  con- 
ceive anything  elfe  to  be  in  any  fcnfible  Objcft,  whereby  it  produces,  different 
Ideas  in  us,  but  the  di£fereni  Bulk,  Figure,  Number,  Texture,  and  Motion  or 
its  infenfible  Parts. 


CHAP.  XXIL 
Of  Mxd  Modes. 

Mx'dMffdes  §.  I.  TT  A  V I N  G  treated  of  Sir/^le  Modes  in  the  foregoing  Chapters,  and  gi- 
*^'  jTjL  vcn  feveral  Infbinces  of  fome  of  the  moil  confidcrable  of  them,  to 

Ihew  what  they  are,  and  how  we  come  by  them ;  we  are  now  in  the  next  place 
to  confider  thofe  we  call  ptix*4  Modes:  fuchare  the  complex  Ideas  we  mark  by 
tlie  names  Ohtigasion,  DmiJuMtefsi  a  Lye,  Sec.  which>  confiflin^  of  feveral  Com* 
binations  of  &mp\c  Ideas  of  difierent  kinds,  I  have  called  mixd  Modes,  to  di(^ 
tinguifli  them  from  the  more  (imple  Modes,  which  confift  only  of  fimple 
Ideas  of  the  fame  kind..  Thefe  mix*d  Modes,  being  alfo  fuch  Combinations  of 
Ample  Ideas,  as  are  not  lookM  upon  to  be  Chara&eriflical  Marks  of  any  real 
Beings  that  have  a  fleddy  £xiftencc>  but  fcatter'd  and  independent  Ideas  put 
together  by  the  Mind,,  are  thereby  difUr^uifli'd  from  the  complex  Ideas  ci 
Snbflances* 

^*^^w  ^^  ^  That  the  Mind,*  in  refpeftof  its  fimple  Ideas,  is  wholly  paffive,  and 
receives  them  all  from  the  Exiitence  and  Operations  of  Things,  fuch  as  Sen-, 
(ation  or  Refledion  o0ecs  them,  without  being  able  to  make  any  one  Idea^ 
Experience  fbews  us:  But  if  we  attentively  confider  thefe  Ideas  I  call  mix*d 
Modes,  we  are  now  fpea^ing  of,  we  (hall  find  their  Original  quite  different; 
The  Mtsd^  often  exercijes  an  aHive  Power  in  making  thefe\yztz{  Combinations t 
For  it  being  oncerfuroifbM  with  fimple  Ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  fe- 
veral Compofitions,  and  fo  m^e  variety  of  complex  Ideas,  without  examining 
whether  they  exifl  fo  together  in  Nat;are.  And  hence  I  think  it  is  that  thefe 
Ideas  are  call'd  Notions,  as  if  they  had  their  Original  and  conflant  Exiflence 
more  in  the  thoughts  of  Men,  than  in  the  reality  of  Things  ,*  and  to  form 
fuch  Ideas,  it  fuffic'd,  that^'the  Mind  puts  the  Parts  of  them  together,  and 
that  they  were  confiflcnt  in  the  Underflanding>  without  confidering  whethei; 
they  had  any  real  Beuig  i  Tbo'  I  do  not  deny;,  but  feveral  of  them  might  be 
^aken  from  Obfervation,  and  the  Exif^ence  of  feveial  fimple  Ideas  fo  combined, 
as  theyaieput  together  in  the  UnderfUnding.  For  the  Man  who  firft  fram'd^ 
the  Idea  of  Jljpocrijy,  might  have  either,  taken  it  at  fir/l  from  the  Ot>rcrvatioti 
of  one,  who  made  fiiew  of  good  Qualities  which  he  had  not^  or  elfe  have  fram^q 
0^  that  Idea  in  his  Mind,  without  having  any  fuch  Pattern  to^  fafhion  it  by :  Foi! 
it  is  evident,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Languages  and  Societies  of  Men>  fever 
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tal  of  thofc  complex  Ideas^  which  were  confequent  to  the  Conftitutions  ettiSL^ 
bliQi'd^ainongft  them,  muft  needs  have  been  in  the  Minds  of  Men  before  they 
exifted  any  where  clfe  ;  and  that  many  Names  that  fiood  for  fuch  complex 
Ideas  were  ih  ufe,  and  fo  thofe  Ideas  fram'dj  before  the  Combinations  they  fiood 
for,  ever  exifted.  -     " 

$•3.  Indeed  now  tha(  Languages' are  made,  and.ahowid  with  Words  ftand-  s^mtimes 
ing  for  fuch  Combinations,  an  ufuaiwaj  of  getting  the/e  complex  IdeaSy  is  bytbeg^fyfi^^x-' 
Explication  of  thofe  Terms  that  ftand  for  them.     For  confifting  of.  a  Company  o(^^^^^^ 
fimple  Ideas  combined,  they  may  by  Words,  {landing  for  thofe  fimple  Ideas^  be    ^^^^^^^^ 
reprefented  to  the  Mind,  of  one  who  underflands  thofe  WordS)  tho'  that  com* 
plex  Combination  of  fimple  Ideas  were  never  ofier'd  to  his  Mind  by  the  real 
Exiftence  of  Things.    Thus  a  Man  noay  come  to  have  (he.  Idea  of  Sacrilege  or 
Murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  (imple  Ideas  whicli  thefe  words  ibnd  lor, 
without  ever  feeing  either  of  them  committed* 

^.  4.  Every  mix'd  Mode  confifting  of  many  diftinfl:  fimple  Ideas,  it  ftpems  The  Name 
reafonable  to  enquire,  whence  it  has  its  Unity,  and  how  fucih  a  preciife  Multitude  ^''  '^,J^^ 
fcomes  to  make  bur  oncldeaf  fince  that  Combination  docs  not  always  cxift  to-  %X^into 
gether  in  Nature.    To  which  I  anfwcr.  It  is  plain  it  has  its ,  Unity  from  an  gne  idcaL 
Aft  of  the  Mind  combining  thofe  feveral  fimple  Ideas  together,  and  confider-- 
ing  them  as  one  complex  one,  confifting  of  thofe  Parts  i  and  the  Mark  of  this 
Union,  or  that  which  is  looked  on  generaUy  to  compleat  it,  is  one  Name  given 
to  that  Combination.    For  'tis  by  their  Names  that  Men  commonly  regulate 
their  Account  of  their  diftinft  Species  of  mixM  Modes,  feldom  allowing  or 
confidering  any  Number  of  fimple  Ideas  to  make  one  complex  one,  but  fuch 
CoUeftion^  is  there  be  Names  fon    Thus,  tho'  the  killing  of  an  old  Man  be  as 
fit  in  Nature  to  be  united  into  one  complex  Idea,  as  the  killing  a  M^n's  Father  > 
yet  there  being  no  name  ftanding  precifely  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  n^me 
of  Parricide  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particuiar  complex  Idea 
tot  a  diftinft  Species  of  Aftions,  from  that  of  killing  a  young  Man,  or  any  o* 

therMan.  '      -r*      ^  r 

$.  5.  If  we  fhould  enquire  a  little  farther,  to  fee  what  it  is  that  occafions  Men  ^^^^£3 
to  make  feveral  Combinations  of  finale  Ideas  into  diftinft,  and,  as  it  were,  /et-  ^JJ^^**' 
tied  Modes,  and  negleft  others  which,  in  the  nature  of  Things  themfclves* 
tiave  as  much  an  aptnefs  to  be  combined  and  make  diftinft  Ideas,  we  (hall  find 
the  Reafon  of  it  to  be  the  End  of  Language  ;  which  being  to  mark  or  com- 
municate Mens  Thoughts  to  one  another  with  all  the  Difpatch  that  may  be> 
they  ufually  make  fuch  CoUeftions  of  Ideas  into  complex  Modes,  ^nd  affix  Nam^s 
to  them,  as  they  have  frequent  Ufc  of  in  their  way  of  Living  and  Converfa- 
tion,  leaving  others,  which  they  have  but  feldom  an  occafion  to  mention,  loofe 
and  without  Names  that  tie  them  together ;  they  rather  chufing  to  enumerate 
(when  they  have  need)  fuch  Ueas  as  make  them  up,  by  the  patticuiar  Names 
that  ftand  for  them,  than  to  trouble  their  Memories  by  multiplying  of  com- 
plex Lleas  with  Names  to  them,  which  they  ftiall  feldom  or  never  haVe  any  oc- 
cafion to  make  ufe  of; 

$.  6.  This  (hews  us  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  there  are  in  every  Language  many  ^^^''^ 
particular  IVords,  which  cannot  be  render  d  by  any  one  Jingle  IVord  of  another.    For  ^f^^^ 
the  feveral  Fa(hions,  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  one  Nation,   making  feveral /wcrri;^  in «« 
Combinations  of  Ideas  familiar  and  neceflary  in  one,  which  another  People  mtber. 
have  never  had  any  occafion  to  make,  or  perhaps  fomuchas  take  notice  of; 
Names  come  of  courfe  to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  Periphndes  in 
things  of  daily  Conver(auon,  and  fo  they  become  fo  many  diftinft  complex 
Ideas  in  their  Minds.    Thus  osrg^uu^/^a^  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  Profcripito  a- 
mongft  the  Romans,  were  words  which  other  Languages  had  no  names  that  et- 
aftly  anfwer'd,  becaufe  they  ftood  for  complex  Ideas,  which  were  not  in  the 
Minds  of  the  Men  of  other  Nations.    Where  there  was  no  fuch  Cufbm,  there 
was  no  Notion  of  any  fuch  Aftions ;  no  Ufe  of  fuch  Combinations  of  Ideas 
as  were  united,  apd  as  it  were  tied  together  by  tho(c  Terms :  And  therefore  in 
other  Countries  there  were  no  Names  for  them.    . 

f.  7.  Hence  alfo  we  niay  fee  the  Reafi)n  why  Lanfflages  amjlamly  chang/e,  take  And  lan^ 
up  new,  and  lay  by  old  Terms ;  becaufe  change  of  Cuftoms  and  Opinions  bring-  ^^^^ 
ing  with  it  new  Combinations  o(  Ickas,  which  it  is  nccefiary  frequently  to^^^^* 
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think  On,  atid  talk  abootjoew  Names,  tx)  aipotd  loog  Dcrcriptioos,  arc  aonex^i 
to  tfaem,  and  fo  chey  become  new  Species  of  complex  Modes.  What  a  num- 
ber of  ^^vcat  ideas  Mxc  by  this  mea^s  weap'd  up  in  one  fkort  Sound>  an^l  how- 
much  of  our  Time  and  fireath  is  tberd>y  (av^d,  any  one  will  fee,  who  ^^ill  but 
take  the  pains  to  enumerate  all  the  Ideas  ihzt  QithzT  Reprieve  ot  Affeal  HzXiH 
"  for ;  and  inftead  of  richer  of  tho(e  Names,  ufe  a  Pcriphrafis,  to  make  anyone 
underfland  their  Meaning;  *' 

Mx'iModes^  %•  8.  Tho'  I  flitll  have  oocafion  to  coofider  this  to^K  at  ]arge»  when  I  come 
»bere  theji  fo  titat  of  Words  and  their  Ufe  ;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much 
^^*  notice  here  df  the  Names  of  iki%*d  Mfides ;  which  being  fleeting,  and  tcanHent 

Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas^  which  have  bu«  a  (faoit  Exiftence  any  wher«s 
but  in  the  Minds  of  Men,  and  there  too  hare  no  longer  any  Exiftcoc^  thah 
whilft  they  are  thought  on,  have  mt  Jo  much  any  where  the  Affearance  of  a  cm^ 
ftant  and  lafting  Exifience,  as  in  their  Names:   which  are  therefore>   in   thefo 
fort  of  Jdeas,  very  apt  to  be  uken  for  the  Ideas  tbemielves.    For  if  we  (hould 
enquire  where  the  Idea  of  a  Triumph^  or  Af^heofis  exifb^  it  is  evident  they 
could  neither  of  themexift  altogether  any  where  in  the  things  themfelvest  being 
Anions  that  required  Time  to  their  Performance,  and  £b  could  nevet  aU  exift 
together :  And  as  to  the  Minds  of  Men,  where  tlw:  Ideas  of  thefe  Anions  arc 
fuppos'd  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very  uncertain  Exiftence  \  and 
therefore  we  are  apt  to  annex  them  to  the  Names  tliat  excite  them  in  uf* 
ttw  w^rf        §.  9.  There  are  therefore  three  v^ays  vihereby  we  get  the  ionfltx  Ideas  qfmix*4 
JijedModez.  Modes,    i.  By  Experience  and  O'fefvaticn  o(  thixigs  tlicmfelves.     Thus  by  fee- 
*  ing  two  Men   wreftle,   or  fence,    we  get  the  Idea  of  WreAling  or  Fencings 
2.  By  btfuention^  or  voluntary  putting  together  oi  (cveral  fimple  Ideas  in  out 
own  Minds  :  So  he  that  firft  iu%'ented  Printing,  or  Etching,  had  an  Idea  of  it 
in  bis  Mind  before  it  ever  exifted.    3.  Whidi  is  the  moft  ufual  wayt  by  ^x- 
flaiming  the  Names  of  Adions  we  never  iaw,  or  Notions  we  cannot  fee  i  and  by 
enumerating,  and  thereby  as  it  weie,  fettiug  btbxc  our  Imaginations  all  tho£e 
Ideas  which  go  to  the  making  them  up,  and  are  the  conftituent  Parts  of  theou 
For>  having  hf  Senfatkn  and  Refk5iim&ot'd  our  Minds  with  fimpfo  Jdeasy  and 
by  Ufe  got  the  Names  that  fiand  for  them^  we  can  by  tbofe  Names  reprcfeot  to 
another  any  complex  Idea  we  wonld  bave  him  conceive,  fo  that  it  has  in  it  no 
fimple  Ideas  but  what  he  knows,  and  has  with  us  the  fame  Name  fort    For  all 
our  complex  Ideas  are  ultimately  refolvible  into  fimple  Ideas^  of  which  they  are 
compon^ed  and  originally  made  up,  tbo'  perhaps  their  immediate  Ingfcdieots^ 
as  I  may  fo  fay,  are  alfo  complex  Ideas.    Thus  the  tmxd  Ahde^  which  the 
word  Lye  ftands  for,  is  made  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas :   i.  Articulate  Sounds. 
1.  Certain  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.    ;»  Thofe  words  the  Signs  of 
chofe  Ideas.  '  4*  Thofe  Signs  put  tc^etber  by  Affitmation  or  Negation,  other- 
wife  than  the  Ideas  riiey  ftand  for  are  in  the  mind  of  the  Speaker.    I  think  I 
need  not  go  any  farther  in  the  Analyfis  of  that  complex  Idea^  we  call  a  Lye  z 
What  I  have  {aid,  is  enough  to  Ibew,  that  it  is  made  op  of  fimple  Ideas  :  And 
it  could  not  be  but  an  ofifenHve  Tedioulhefs  to  my  Reader,  to  trouble  him  with 
a  more  minute  Enumeration  of  every  particular  fisiple  Lka^  that  goes  to  this 
complex  one ;  which,  from  what  has  been  faid,  he  cannoc  bot  be  able  to  make 
out  to  himfelf.    The  f;unemay  be  done  in  all  ocft  complex  Ideas  wharfoeverj 
which,   however  compounded  and  decompoondedi  may  at  lail  be  refolv'd  in- 
to fimple  Idcasy  which  are  all  the  Materials  of  Knowledgor  Thought  we  havc» 
or  can  have.    Nor  fhatl  we  have  reafon  to  tear  that  the  Mind  is  hereby  fiiaced 
to  too  fcant  a  number  of  Ideas^  if  vx  confider  what  an  tnexhaufiibk  Stock  of 
iimple  Modes,  Number  and  Figure  alone  affords  us.    How  far  then  mix*d 
Mfdesy  which  admit  of  the  various  Combtnatione  of  di&rtnt  ftnplc  Ideas^  aad 
their  infinite  Modes,   are  from  being  few  and  fcanty,  we  may  eafily  imagine^ 
So  that  before  we  have  done,  we  fliall  fee  that  no  body  need  be  afraid,  he  fhdU 
not  have  Scope  and  Compafs  enough  for  his  Thoogbts  to  range  in,  tfao'  they  be 
as  I  pretend,  confinM  only  to  fimpk  Ideas  received  iirom^eiiiation  or  RefleAtoa, 
and  their  feveral  Combinations. 
Mcilofii  Jf.  10.  h  is  worth  our  obfcrvtng,  vMch  of  aS  mr  fimpieldts^  haoe  heen  moft 

Ttorf/^^  ntodij/dy  and  had  m^  mix'd  iWWw  made  out  of  thenty  mth  Names  givtn  u 
teZm^hno-  ^^  *  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^^  ^  Thinking  acud  Motion  (which  are  the 
di]y%        *  two 
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two  Ideas  Which  comprehend  in  them  all  AtSion)  and  Power,  from  whcnci  thcfc 
ASions  are  conceiv'd  to  flow.  Thefe  limplc  Ideas^  I  fay,  of  Thinking,  Mo- 
tion, and  Power,  have  been  tbo(c\rhich  have  been  moft  modify 'd,  and  out  of 
whofe  Modifications  have  been  Mide  moft  complej^  Modes,  with  Names  to 
them.  For  Aaion  being  the  great  Butin^fs  of  Mankind^  and  tl}e  whole  Matter 
about  which  aU  Laws  arc  convetfatk,  it  Is  f^o  woiwler  that  the  ftveral  Modes  of 
Thinking  and  Motion  Aould  be  taken  notice  of,  the  Ideas  of  them  obferv^d,  and 
laid  up  in  the  Memory^  iahd  have  Names affij^'d  to  tbem  $  ^IritiMut  whkh^  Lawk 
could  be  but  ill  madc^  or  Vice  and  Difonder  rtf^efs'd.  Nor  could  aay  Commu- 
nicacion  be.  well  had.amongft  Mcti,^  Wicbout  fuch  cofhfteic  ideas i^  with  Namdi 
to  thedi:  Ajbd  chertlbre  Men  have  fettkd  Name«>  and  fuppm'd  fetckd  tdtasi 
in  their  Kdinds,  of  Modds  of  ASioos  difiiogMiIb^d  by  tbcirCaufes^  Means,  Ob- 
je^S)  £nd%  In(kupEKnc9»  Time«  Place,  aiid  other  Circumftaoces ;  and  alfoo^ 
thtar  Powxcs  fitted  for  tbofe  Aftions  :  t;.  g.  fioldnefs  is  the  Ppwcr  to  fpeak  or  dd 
•WEtiat  *#e  intend^  before  ocbers^  without  Fear  or  Diforder ;  aod  the  GreAs  call 
tt^Con^fidcMeofSpeakiogby  ap^  ira^min:  which  Power  or  At^ 

kity  in  MsOt  jo(  doio^  any  thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  fbequent  doing 
ttefatM  thing,  is  that  Idea  we  name  JMh  ;  when  it  i$  forward,  and  ready  up* 
on  evety  occafion  to  break  into  Adion,  we  tail  it  Difpofition^  Thus  Tefiwefs  is  t 
Difpotttton  or  Aptncfc  to  be  ahgryi 

To  conclude:  Let  us  examine  any  Modes  of  Atlion^  v.g^  Omftderaiiw  and 
^e9$$,  w4iicb  aic  A&itons  of  the  Mind ;  Rumtittg  apd  Speaking,  which  are  Adions 
Dt  the  Cody  ^  Bive^ge  and  Murder,  which  are  Aftions  of  both  together  :  and 
We  (ball  fitid  them  but  fo  many  €§lie£imns  rf/mpk  Ideas,  which  ti^ether  make 
ttp  the  coAipltt  ones  fignify'd  by  choie  Names. 

^.  ii.  Potuerbetcg  the  Source  from  whence  all  AftionprocfecdSi  tbeSubftanccs  ^^''^';^^^* 
wherein  thefe  Powers  are^  When  they  exert  this  Power  into  Aift,  arc  call'd  Ctmfes ;  ^^fy%i^' 
tnd  the  Subfiances  which  thereupon  aie  ptoduc'd,  or  the  (imple  Ideas  which  are  fi^fy  ^^ 
introdtlo'i  into  any  SubjcA  by  the  ezerdag  of  that  Power,  ace  caU'd  i^fleSst  Effsai 
The  JBfficacf  whereby  the  new  Subftance  or  Id^  is  prodius'di  is  call'd,  in  the 
iSabjeft  exerting  that  Fower^  JBim  i  but  in  the  Subiea^  wherein  »f  fiinpla 
idea  is  changed  or  pnodncd,  it  is  eall'd  Pt^fimt  which  EffoMDy,  however  var 
tiovts^  and  the  ILSe&B  tlmoft  infinite,  yet  we  can^  I  think,  conceive  lU  in  inteh 
\tdtoA  Agents,  to  be  nothing  eUe  hut  Modes  of  Thinking  and  Willing  ;  in  ccr-^ 
pore^  Agents,  nothing  elfe  hut  Modifications  ct  Motion.    I  ity^  I  think  we 
cannM -conceive  it  to  be  any  other  bnt  thefe  two  :  For  whatever  fort  of  A&ion^ 
befidds  thefe,  produces  any  Efie&s,  I  confeis  my  felftobave  no  Notion  oot 
Idea  of  y  and  fo  it  is  quke  remote  from  my  Thoughts,   Appreben(iotts$  and 
Knowledg  >  and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other  Senfes,  or  as  the  Mess 
of  Colours  to  a  bdind  Man :  And  therefore  mAny  Words,  which  feem  to  exprrfs 
fame  ABion^  fignify  nothing  of  the  Adion  or  Abdus  Operandi  at  ail,  ^ut  barely 
the  Effect  with  fome  CircumAances  of  the  Subjed  wrought  on,  or  Caufe  opera- 
ting ;  V.  g.  Cieatk>i>  Annihilation,  contain  in  them  no  Idea  of  the  Adton  or 
Manner  whereby  they  are  produced,  but  barely  ot  the  Caufe,  and  the  Thing 
dooe.    And  when  a  Cdontry^man  fays  the  Cold  freexes  Water,  tbo'  the  word 
Freeiing  feems  lo  import  fome  j1£liony  yet  truly  it  fignifies  nothing  but  the 
TSjSedit  'M[m  that  Water  that  was  before  fluid»  is  become  hard  and  confifteot, 
witboBt  containing  any  Idea  of  the  A<ftion  whereby  it  is  done. . 

^.  I  a.  I  think  I  ftaU  not  need  to  remark  here,  that  tho^Poweir  and  Adion  mx'd  Modes 
make  the  greateft  part  of  mix'd  Modes,  mark'd  by  Names,  and  familiar  in  the  ^^f^^^J 
Mifids-aftd  Mouths  of  Men ;  yet  other  fimple  Ueds,  and  their  feveral  Combina-  ^'^^  ^^^^ 
tions^  are  mtf  exchidcd :  much  lefs,  I  think,  will  it  be  nect^ary  ioirmtto  emme- 
rmaMtb€weix*d  Modes,  which  have  been  fettkd,  with  Names  to  them;    That 
would  be  to  make  a  Dtdiooary  of  tin:  greateft  part  of  the  words  made  ufe  o£ 
in  Divinity,  Ethicks,  Law  and  Politicks,  and  feveral  other  Sciences.    All  that 
is  rs^infitc  CO  my  prefent  Defign,is^  to  fliew  what  fort  of  Ideas  thofe  are  which 
I  call  mixd  Modes^  how  the  Mind  comes  by  them,  and  that  diey  are  Compo- 
iitaocis  made  up  of  fimple  Idens  got  froM  Seniution  and  Refleaion ;  which,  Ifup- 
pofe,  i  hate  done. 

G  H  A  Fi 
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C  HAP.    XXIIL 
Of  our  Complex  Ideas  of  Subftancts. 

iiedsofSub'  f*  '"Tn  ^  ^  Mind  beingi  as  I  have  dcclar'd>  furnifti'd  with  a  great  number  of 
fiances^  bm  X.    the  fimp\c  Ideas,  tonvey'd-in  by  the  Senfesy  as  they  are  found  in  exte-^ 

'w*^^*  riour  things,  or  by  i2^)fe^ia»  on  its  own  Operations,  takes  notice  alfo,  that  i 

certain  number  of  thefe  (impte  Ideas  go  confiantly  together;  which  being  pre* 
fum'd  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and  words  being  fui ted  to  common  Apprehen* 
iions,  and  made  ufe  of  for  quick  Difpatch^  atecalfd,  fo  united  in  onfc  Subjed,* 
by  one  name;  which,  by  Inadvertency;  we  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  bf»  and 
confider  as  one  fimple  Idea,  which  indeed  is  a  Complication  of  many  Ideas  M0' 
gether:  Becaufe,  as  I  have  faid,  not  imagining  how  thefe.  iimple  iiif^/ can  ful>- 
fift  by  themfeives,  weaccuftom  our  felves  to  fuppofe  (onic  &UfftraMm  wbctein 
they  do  fubliil,  and  from  which  they  do  refult ;  which  therefore  we  call  Sitiz 
fiance. 
Oar  Idea  of  §.  2.  So  that  if  any  one  will  examine  himfelf  concerning  his  Notm  cf  purt 
Suhftance  in  Subftance  in  general,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  Idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a 
^^encrai.  Suppofition  of  he  knows  not  what  Support  of  (uch  Qualities,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  limple/^^x  in  us;  which  Qi^licies  are. commonly  called  Acar 
dents.  If  any  one  fbould  be  ask'd,  what  is>  the  Subjeft  wherein  Colour  oc 
Weight  inheres,  he  would  have  nothing  to  fay^  but  the  folid  extended  Pans; 
And  if  he  were  demanded,  what  is  it  that  Solidity  and  Extenfion^  inhere  in^ 
*  he  would  not  be  in  a  much  better  cafe  than  the  iiu/^iKbefbre-mention'd,  whoj 
faying  that  the  World  was  fupported  by  a  ^eat  Elephant,  was  ask'd  what  the 
Elephant  refted  on ;  to  which  his  Anfwer  was,  A  gr^at  Tortoife.  But  being 
again  prefs'd  to  know  what  gavefupport  to  the  broad*back'd  Tortoife,  reply'd. 
Something,  he  knew  not  what.  And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  cafes  where  we 
nfe  words  without  having  clear  and  6Miix£t  Ideas,  we  talk  like  Children;  who 
being  queftion'd  what  fuch  a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this 
fatisfadory  Anfwer,  That  it  is  Jomethin^ :  which  in  truth  fjgni£es  no  more^ 
when  foufed  either  by  Children  or  Men,  but  that  they  know  not  what;  and 
that  the  thing  they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  i$  what  they  have  no  diftinft 
Idea  of  2t  all,  andfo  are  perfe<fily  ignorant,  of  it,  and  in  the  dark.  The  Idea 
then  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  name  Subftance,  being  nothing  but 
the  fuppos'd,  bur  unknown  Suppon  of  thofc  Qualities  we  find  exifUng,  which 
we  imagine  cannot  (ubRfk,  fine  re  fuhfiante,  without  fomething  to  fupporc  them^ 
we  call  that  Support  Subfiamia;  which,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the 
word,  is  in  plain  E^f^lijh,  fianding  under  or  sq^bolding. 
Of  the  Ms  of  ^*  3*  ^"  obfcure  and  relative  Z/^^s  ofSubflance  in  general  being  thus  made, 
SubfiJnces.  we  come  to  have  the  Ideas  of  particular  Sorts  ofSubftances^  by  coUefting  fuch 
Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas,  as  are  by  Experience  and  Obfervation  of  Mens. 
Scnfes  taken  notice  of  to  exift  together,  and  are  therefore  fuppos'd  to  flow  from 
the  particular  internal  Conflitution,  or  unknown  Eflencc  of  that  SubfUnce. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  the  Ideas  of  a  Man,  Horfe,  Gold,  Water,  &c.  of  which 
Subflances,  whether  any  one  has  any  other  clear  Idea,  fiuther  than  of  certain 
fimple  Ideas  co-exifling  together,  1  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Experience.  *Tis 
the  ordinary  Qualities  obfervable  in  Iron,  or  a  Diamond,  put  together,  that 
make  the  true  complex  Idea  of  thofe  Subflances,  which  a  Smith  or  a  Jeweller 
commonly  knows  better  than  a  Philofopher;  who,  whatever  fubflantial  Forms 
he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  Idea  of  thofe  Subflances,  than  what  is  fiam'd  by  a 
CoUedionof  thofe  fimple  Ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them:  only  we  mufi 
take  notice,  that  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances,  befides  all  thefe  fimple  Ideas 
they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  conhis'd  Idea  of  fomething  to  which  they 
belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfifl*  And  therefore  when  we  fpeak  of  any  fort 
of  Subflance,  we  fay  it  is  a  thing  having  fuch  or  fuch  Qualities ;  as  Body  is  a 
thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of  Motion;  Spirit,  a  ^i^m^ capable 
<)£  thinking  5  aodfoHardnefs,  Friability,  and  Power  to  draw  Iron,  we  fay,  ate 
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Qual  ities  to  be  found  in  a  Loadflone.  Thefc,  and  the  like  fafliians^  of  fpc4l(&gi 
intimate,  that  the  Subftance  is  fupposM  always  fomethiHg  befides  the  Etten- 
(ion.  Figure,  Solidity,  Motion,  Thinking,  or  other  obfcrvable  Ideas^  tho'^^ we 
know  not  what  it  is,  ;         ^   '     \.  *    ' ' 

5J.  4.  Hence,  when  wc  talk  or  think  of  any  pamcularfort  of  corporeal  Si^b-  NocUarUez 
ftances,  zsHorfey  Sme,  Scc.tho^hcldeawc  have  of  either  of  them,  be  but  the  (fsuhflawcin 
Complication  or  CoUeftion  of  thofe  fcveral  firaple  Ideas  ot  f<fnfiblc  Qualities^  ^^^*^^» 
which  we  ufe  to  find  united  in  the  thing  cali'd  Horfe  or  ^one ;  yet  becaaftf 
we  cannot  conceive  how  they  ftiould  fublift  alone,  nor  one  iii  arM>ther,  wc  fup-^ 
pofc  them  exifting  in  and  fopportcd  by  fome  common  Siibjcft;  v^ch  Support  49ii 
denote  by  the  name  Stdftance,  tho'  it  be  certain  wc  have  no  clear  or  diftind  Idea  Of 
that  thing  we  fuppofe  a  Support.  ;  .     i  i  > 

§.5.  The  fame  happens  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Mind;  viz..  Think-  Js  ekar  gn 
in<',    Rcafoning,  Fearing,  C&^.  which    concluding  not  to  fubfift  of  thenafclvcs,  Wea^%>'^ 
no^'app^'^^"^'"S '^^^  ^*^^y  ^^"  belong  to  Body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  arc  «^* 
apt  to  think  thefe  the  Aaions  of  fome  other  Subftamej  which  we  call  Spirh'^ 
whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  Idea  or  Notion  of  Matter,  but* 
(omething  wherein  thofe  many  fenfible^  Qualities  which  affeft  our  Scofe«,  do  fob^ 
fift;  by  fuppofing  a  Subftance,   wherein  thinkings   Knming;,  Dmbting,  and  a' 
Power  of  Moving,  &c.  do  fubfift,  uv  have  as  clear  a  Notion  ^f  the  Su^tance  of 
Spirit^  as  we  have  of  Body  :   the  one  bcif»g  fuppos'd  to  be  (without  knowing- 
what'  it  is  )  the  Subftratum  to  thofe  fimple  Ideas  we  have  from  without ;  jmd  the^ 
6ther  fuppos'd  (  with  a  like  Ignorance  of  what  it  is  )  x6  be  the  Subfi^atum  to 
thofe  Operations  we  experiment  in  our  felves  withih.    'Tis  plain  rbcn,  that  thle^* 
Idea  of  corporeal  Subftance  in  Matter,  is  as  remote  from  our  Conceptions  and  Ap*-- 
prehenfions,  as  that  of  fpiritual  Subftance  or  Spiritl-  and  thercfore^ftom  onr  noci 
having  any  Notion  o(  the  Subftance  of  Spirit,  wc  can  ho  more  o^oiudeits  fiot^' 
cxiftence,  than  we  can  for  the  fame  reafon  deny  the  Exiftence  of'  Body  v-  it  beiftg  ^ 
as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  Bod^,  bccaufe  we  hive  ho  cleir  and  ^iftinft  MUm: 
of  the  Subftance  of  Matter,  as  to  f^v  there  is  no  S^im,  bec^ufe^e  have  nocksur' 
ind  diftinft ///^^  of  the  5«^y?ii»r^  o?^i  Spirit. 

$.  6.  Whatever  therefore  I 
ncral,  all  the  Ideas,  i^^  have 

tiut  feveral  Combinations  o(  — ._  ,  ._ , 

Caufe  of  their  Union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubfift  of  it  felf.    "Tis^hyi  fuch  C&m^i 

tiination^  of  fimple  ^eds,  and  nothing  elfe,  that  \^iS  reprefane  TpHtticiihrr  forts  :of  v  ^ 

Subftances  to  out  ftlvfeS;  fuch  arc  the  Ideas  we  have  <rf  their  (%c>al  Spcdesr  in     '  ^^^ 

our  Minds  ;  and  fuch  Only  do  we,  by  their  fpecifieto  ^Nimes;  fig^iiy*  tO  ocitcii^i>  *'.        '     ' 

^o.  MMj  thrfcj^Sun,  Water  J  Iron:  xt^ori'hc^Xiti^^hiXlh^^  ' 

underftands  the  Language,  frames  in  his  Mind  a  Combitiatiottr  of  thofe  fcve^- 

ral  fimple  Ideas y  which  he  has  usually  obferv'd/<!)if  ^c!y'4  ::c6ileafilft  togctlier^ 

under  that  Denominatibn  ,•  ^11  which  he  fuppofes  tonft  in^4iidi  bea»  it  worcj 

adheretrf  to  that  unknown  common  Subjcft,  which  inheres  nottln.ahy  4hirig  elfe^'j 

Tho*  in  the-mean  time  it  be  manifeft,  and  every  one  upoa  enquiry  inoo^  his  own: 

Thought  will  find,  that  he  has  no  other  Idea  ofi  iny  Subftaucti^v  j.  let  it-be  r 

Goldj  Hffrjey  Ironi  Man^  Fitriol,  Bread,  but  what  hb^^  has  barely/iof  thofe  fcnCWe^ 

QuaHticsi  which  he  fuppbfes  to  inhere,  with  a  Suppofition  of  fuch  a  Subftratum, 

as  gives  as  it  were  a  Support  to  thofe  Qualities  or  fimple  Id^as^^bich  ischasf. 

db&rv'd  to  exift  united  together .    Thus  the  Idea  of  the  Suu^  what  is  If  but  ao^  Agr^ 

grcgate  of  thofe  fcvetal  fimple  Zi^ii/,BrJght,Hot,Ro(uttdifliy  havingi  conftant  tt^v^^ 

lar  Mot  ion,  at  a  certain  diftance  fixKn  us,  and  perhaps  fome  other?:  As  he  who  thinks  ^ 

^nd  difcourfes  of  the  -Sim,  has  been  more  ot  lefs  aceui^ate  in^bbfcrvrng  thofe  fenfi-. 

ble  C^alities,  Ideas,or  Properties,  which  arc  in  that  thing  which  be  calls  thcSund 

^.7.  For  he  has  t)ie  perfcaeft  Wm  of  any  of  th<?  particular  {ortsui  Subftames,  ^^^^^^ 
ieho  has  gathered  and  put  togethei'moft  of  thoftf  fimple  Ji/e/M  ^'^"C**  ^^  "^^  ^°  rt,  Jxldeas 
h,  among  which  arc  to  be  reckoned  its  aftive  Powers,  and  paffive  Capacities,-.^  c^^^^cx^ 
which  tho'  not  fmiple  Idtas^  yet  in  this  refp«<ft,  for  brevity  lake,  may  coavc-  ^ 
niently  enough  be  leckonM  amongft  them.    Thus  the  Power  of  .drawing  Iron, 
is  one  of  thtldeas  of  the  complex  one  of  chat  Subftance  we  call  a  Ij>ai  ftone ;  and 
a  Power  to  be  fo  drawn,  is  a  part' of  the  complex  one  we  call  iwn:  which 
FowcfiS'Pafs  fot  inher«DtQji«titicsiQ  th<^Subje&s<    Pecaufc^  every  Subftance 

being 
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feeteg  as  apt,  by  the  Powers  we  pbferye  in  it,  to  change. fome  fenfiblc  Qualities 
in  other  Subjeds,  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  thofe  ftrnple  Ideas  which  we  receive 
Immediately  from^it,  does,  by  thofe  new  fenfiblc  Qualities  introduced  into  other 
Subjeds,  difcover  to  us  thofe  Powers,  which  do  thereby  mediately  affe<a  our 
^    ^  .     ,  $eafe$,  as  r^^larly  as  its  fenfible  Qualities  doit  imHiediately:  v.g.  we  imme- 
diately by  our  Senfcs  perceive  iniRr^  its  Heat  and  Co\ovec ;  which  are,  if  rightly 
.  ftowfide/d,  nothing  but  Powers  in  it  to  produce  thofe  Ideas  in  v^i  Wealfobj? 
ooc  Senfes  perceive  the  Colour  and  Brittlenefs  of  Charcoal^  whereby  we  come 
fc^  the  Knowledg  of  another  Power  in  Fire,  which  ic'  has  to  change  the  Colour 
aftd-Confiftency  of  Wood.    By  the  former  Fire  immediately,  by  the  -latter  it 
mediately  difcovcrs  to  us  thefe  feveral  Powers,  which  therefore  we  look  upoA 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Qualities  of  Fire,  and  ((y  make  them  a  part  of  the  complex 
ideas  oiit.    Fttr  all  thole  Po\^crs  that  we  take  cognizance  of,  terminating  only 
in  the  alteratioti  of  fome  fenfible  Qualities  in  thofe  Subjeds  on  which  they  ope^ 
rate,  and  fo  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new  fenHble  Ideas  \   therefore  it  is  that  t 
have  reckoned  thefe  Powers  amongft  the  fimple  Ideas^  which  make  the  complex 
ones  of  the  forts  of  •S'«4^^a««^f  >  tbo'  thefc  Powers,  confider'd  in  themfelves,  are 
truly  complex  Ideas*    And  in  this  loofer  fenfe  I  crave  leave  to  be  underftoodj 
when  I  name  any  of  thefe  ?otemialities  amongfi.  the  fimple  Ideas ^  which  we  recoi- 
led in  our  Miad^  when  we  think  oi particular  Subflances.    For  the  Powers  that 
are  feverallv  in  them,  are  neceflary  to  be  cpnfider'd,  if  we  wiU  have  true  diftinft 
!^o(ioi35  ot  the  feveral  forts  of  Subilances. 
9inA^hi        ^"  8#  Nor  are  we  to  wonder,  that  Pmers  make  a  great  part  cf  our  complex 
^*  lA^zs  of  Stances  I  iincq  their  fecondary  Qualities  are  rhofe,  which  in  moft  of 
them  ferve  principally  to  diftinguilh  Subilances  one  from  another,  and  commonly. 
mdikQ  a  confiderable  part  of  the  complex  Idea  of  the  feveral  forts  of  themi 
Eof;  Ofur  Senfes  fa^ii^  us.  ia  the  Drfcovery  of  the  Bulk,  Texture,  and  Figure  of 
the  minute  parts  of  Bodiesyon  which  their  real  Coiftitutions  and  Dififerences  de- 
F«shd,.we  are  fain^  to  naafep  ufe  of  their  fecondary  Qijalities,  as  the  charaderi- 
ftU:al:  Notes  aodMafi^,  wh<ristlK  ta  frame  Ideas^  of  them  is  our  Minds,  and  di- 
ftinguifh  them  one  from  another.*    Al^  which  fecondary  Qualities,  as  has  been 
.       :fbewn»  ace  uof?hing  b»t  bare  JPoiwers.    Fot  the  Colour  and  Tafte  of  Opium  arc^ 
.:  , a«:^dl>asitafoposifick  or  af¥>dype  Viitues^  njjcre  Paw^s  depending  on  iits  pri- 
ipaxy>  Qualities^  wheieby  it  is  fitted  to  pcoduce  different  Operations  on  di£^ent 
pares  01  iouc Bodies*  jf  i  > 

T%riefiris(f     $*  9^  ^^  1^*5  tfkf^  fHahe  our,  complex,  ones  of  corporeal  Suh^ances,  are  of  thefe 
Ideas  iwoie    tjirce  fortSi    FirM  The  I*^  of  the  primary  Qualities  of  things,  which  are 
•wr  compUx  difcoiTer'd  by  qui  SenfeSb  aqd  are  in  than  f«en  whea  we  perceive  them  not; 
i^f  Sub-  (^Yi  are  the  Bu\k^  FigviWi  Number,  Situatipp,  and  Motion  of  the  ports  o£ 
*        Bodies,,  which  ace  really  in  thcfi,.  whether  vc  take  notice  of  them  or  no.    5^ 
ctmdfy^  The  fenfiblc  fecoacftary.  Qualities,  which  depending  on  thefe,  are  nothing 
but  the  Powers  thofe  SubAafii:^  have  to  produce  fevera^  /^x  in  us  by  our  Sen^ 
fesj.which/^0/arenatinthe  things  themfelves,  otherwife  than  as  any  thing 
is.in.it&Caiiffi.   -35Sfir^/j'»  TheAptnefs  we  confider  in  any  Subftance  to  give  or 
teddve  fuch :  Mccrations  o£.  primary  Qualities,  as  that  tt^  Subftance  fe  alter*4 
lh(riild.prodi3f:e  j'n  u;s.  ditfflrqpt  Ideas  from  what  it  did  befoo^e ;  thefe  are  caU'd 
a^vttandpafflve  Powers^  Ail  which  Powers,  as  f4r  ai^  we  have  any  Notiee  or 
Motion  o£^em«.  terminals  only  in  fen/ible  Ample  Ideas.    Fpr  whatever  Altera- 
ps^it^zlsad-ftmehz^^t!^  power  to  make  in  the  minute  Particles  of  Iron,  we 
ihookl  hai^Q  no  Notion  of  ajoy.  poiyer  it  had  at  all  to  operate  on  Iron,  did  not< 
itt'feifbk^Mdtidn  difeover  in ;  wdldoi^t  nor,  but  ther^^eathouiand  Changes, 
that  Bodies  wc  daily  haftdte-Jiaviea  ppwer  19>  caufc  in, one  another,  which  we 
iievenfefpca:^  becaufe  th^.  nevier  appem:  in  feafible  ££^. . 
i^owriWlc    i<J  x^  Pdw^itfierefore  juftly  make  a  greafpm  of  our  m^ex  Ideas  of  Subflan^ 
tiff  cat. part:  oes.^  H©  that.wiU  eiaamine  bis^:  complex  Idea  oi  Gold,.  wiU  find  feveral  of  its 
€(^/<mH  Ik  jup^tqbeonly  Powers:  as  thePowefof  being  melted^  but 

rdeas  ofm-  ^  not  fpendiqgitl  fetf;  itti  ttet  ?ire  3  of  being  diffolv'd  in .  ^  Regia  h  are  Ideas 
J  ances*  ^  ncccffary itantake  up  Our .  oomplex  Ueo'  of  Gold,  as  lits  Colour  and  Weight : 
yfrbkhy  if  di^y^afider'd^  aiei  ii£o  notlpiipg  b)ikt  diflfisreat  Powers.  For  to  fpeak 
truly,  YcUowfacfii  is  not  aftitfilljr  ia  Gold<j  but  is  a  Ppwer.  in  Gold  to  produce 
«batii2mi94)siy'OurByes3c.wbfaipla«»d  in:ftdu(^lig^  494tbe  Hear^  which 
I  'we 
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we  cannot  leave  oat  of  out  Idea  of  the  Sun,  is  no  more  really  in  the  Sufti  thin 
)thc  white  Colour  it  introduces  into  Wax*  Thefe  are  both  equally  Powers  in 
^hc  Sun,  operating,  by  the  Motion  and  Figure  of  irs  infenfible  Parts,  fo  on  a 
Man,  as  to  make  him  have  the  Idea  of  Heat :  and  fo  on  Wax,  as  to  make  it 
.  capable  to  produce  in  a  Man  the  IdiM  of  White. 

•  Jf.  II.  Had  we  Senfes  acute  enough  to  difccrn  the  minute  Particles  of  Bodies,  Tbenrnficcm 
-  and  the  real  Conftitution  on  which  their  fenfible  Qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  ^Qualities 
i  but  they  would  produce  quite  different  Ideas  in  us;  and  that  which  is  now  the  ^^Jy?r 

yellow  Colour  otGold,  would  then  difappcar,  and  infteadof  it  wefhould  Ctc^^  ^f^ 
an  admirable  Texture  of  parts  of  a  certain  Size  and  Figure.  This,  Microfcopes  could  dsfanjer 
plainly  difcover  to  us :  For  what  to  our  naked  Eyes  produces  a  certain  Colour,  tbe  primary 
iSy  by  thus  augmenting  the  Acutenefs  of  our  Senfes,  difcoverM  to  be  quite  a  ^^  V^^'> 
different  thing  ;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it  were,  the  Proportion  of  the  Bulk  ^'^^^'^''' 
of  the  minute  Parts  of  a  coloured  Objcft  to  our  ufual  Sight,  produces  diflFerent 
fdfeoi  from  what  it  didbcfore*    Thus  Sand  or  pounded  ulafs,  which  is  opake, 
and  white  to  the  naked  Eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  Microfcope  ;  and  a  Hair  feenthts 
way,  lofes  its  former  Colour,  and   is  in  a  great  meafure  pellucid,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fome  bright  fparkling  Colours,  fuch  as  appear  from  the  Refraction  of 
Diamonds,  and  other  pellucid  Bodies.    Blood  to  tiie  naked  Eye  appears  all  led; 
but  by  a  good  Microfcope,  wherein  its  Icfler  Parts  appear,  (hews  only  fome  few 
Globules  ok  Red,  fwimming  in  a  pellucid  Liquor :  and  how  thefc  red  Globules 
would  appear,  if  Glaffes  could  be  found  that  yet  could  magnify  them  looo  or 
to,ooo  tunes  more,  is  uncertain. 
$.  12.  The  infinite  wife  Contriver  of  us,  and  all  things  about  us,  hath  fitted  OwrUcuMUk 
.ourScnfcs,  Faculties,  and  Oi^ans,  to  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  and  the  Bufi- Jf^yJJ'^ 

•  nefs  we  have  to  do  here*    We  are  abld,  by  our  Senfes,  to  know  and  diftinguifii  ^^^ 
things;  and  to  examine  them  fo  far,  as  to  apply  them  to  our  Ufes,  and  feveral 
ways  to  accommodate  the  Exigences  of  this  XAi!^.    We  have  Infight  enough  into 
their  admirable  Contrivances  and  wonderful  Effeds,  to  admire  and  magnify  the 
Wifdom,  Power,  and  Goodnefs  of  their  Author.    Such  a  Rnowledg  as  this» 

>  which  is  fuited  to  our  prefent  Condition,  we  want  not  Faculties  to  attain.  But 
.  it  appears  not^  that  God  intended  we  Ihould  have  a  perfed^  clear,  and  adequate 
Knowledg  of  them  :  That  perhaps  is  not  in  the  Comprehenfion  of  any  finite 
Being*    We  are  fumifli'd  with  Faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  difcover 
enough  in  the  Creatures,  to  lead  us  to  the  Knowledg  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
Knowledg  of  our  Duty  ;  and  we  are  fitted  well  enough  with  Abilities,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Conveniences  of  Living:   Thefe  are  our  Bufincfs  in  this  World. 
But  were  our  Senfes  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter,  the  Appeal 
ranee  and  outward  Scheme  of  Things  would  have  quite  another  face  tons;  and 
I  am  apt  to  think,  would  be  inconfiftent  with  our  Being,   or  at  lead  Well* 
^ being  in  this  part  of  rhe  Univerfe,    which  we  inhabit.    He  that  confiders 
how  little  oor  Conftitution  is  able  to  bear  a  Remove  into  parts  of  this  Air, 
not  much  higher  than  that  we   commonly   breathe  in,  will  have  reafon  to 
.befatisfy'd,  that  in  this  Globe  of  Earth  allotted  for  our  Manfion,   the  all- 
.  wife  Architeft  has  fuited  our  Organs,  and  the  Bodies  that  are  to  afed  theni^ 
^  one  to  another.    If  our  Senfe  of  Hearing  were  but  a  looo  times  quicker  than  it 
is,  how  would  aperpetual  Noife  diArad  us?  And  we  Ibould  in  the  quieteft  Re- 
'tirementbelefs  able  tofleep  or  meditate,  than  in  the  middle  of  a  Sea-fight. 
'Kay,  if^tiiat  moft  infbu&ive  of  our  Senfes,  Seeing,  were  in  any  Man  looo  ot 
100,000  times  more  acute  than  it  is  now  by  the  bell  Microfcope,  things  feveral 
Millions  of  times  le(s  than  the  fmalleft  Objed  of  his  Sight  nowi  wdtild  then  bei 
vifible  to  his  naked  Eyes,  and  fo  he  would  come  nearer  the  Difcovery  of  the 
Texture  and  Motion  of  the  minute  Parts  of  corporeal  things  \  and  in  many  of 
them,  probably  get  Ideas  of  their  internal  Conltitutions.    But  then  he  would 
:beina  qaite  diftVrent  World  from  other  People:   Nothing  would  appear  the 
fame  to  him,  and  others  i  the  vifible  Ideas  o\  every  thing  would  be  different. 
So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he  and  the  reft  of  Men  could  difcourfe  eonceming 
theObjeds  of  Sight,  or  have  any  Communication  about  Colours,   their  Ap-  "  ^ 

pearances  being  fo  wholly  different.    And  perhaps  fuch  a  Quicknefs  and  Ten-  ' 

.iiemefs  of  Sight  could  not  endure  bright  Sun-(hine,  or  fo  much  as  open  Day-* 
light ;  nor  take  in  but  4  very  fmall  part  of  any  Ob/ed  at  once^  and  that  too 
.    Vol.  L  S  only  . 
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only  at  a  very  a^ar  diftabcc^_And  if  by  the  hfjp  of  /udi  ^ierofcopicAl  dEycs 
(^if  1  may  fo  call  tbem)  a  Mm  could  penecme  £ar(|i^r  than   ordinary  into  the 
Jeeret  Coviporition  m4  radical  Texture  of  Bodies,  i^would  oot  make  jmy.gtcac 
.advancage  by  the  .Qumge,  if  fuch  iiiniacute  Sight  wQutd^inKTlWi:  jtaxonduS: 
him  to  the  Market  and  Exchange;  if  heibQuld  not  tee  things  he  wasrtojavoki, 
at  a  convenient .diftuce,  nor  diftinguiih  things,  he  had  \  to  do  mth^  iiy  .t^e  fen- 
^  d&ble.Qualities  Qtbecs.^.    He  that  was  (barp-fighted  enough  to  fee  the  Con^ 

.^ttvatton  lof  the  miniite  Particles  ofvthe  3pring  jot  a  jClpok,  ancl  obferve  upon 
what  peculiar&ruiftureand  Impuireits  elaftiek  ^Motion  depeodsi  wbuUno^doubc 
.dHcover  fomethiog  very  admirable :  But  if  Eyes  (b  framVl  could  not  view  ^^ 
once  the.Haod,  and  the  Charaders  of  tbe  tiQur:plate>.  and  thereby  atiaciifiance 
lee  what  a  cbock  it  wasi  their  Owijcr  could  not  be  much  benefited  bytthat  Acute- 
ncfs  i  which)  whjlft  it  difcover'd  the  fecrct  Gmtrivance  of  the  Baros  of.  ^e  Ma- 
.chine,  madehim  lofeits  Ufe. 
tm]eBurea-      jf.  i^i  And  hercgiveiDe  leave  t6  propofean  extiavagant  Conjefhife  Mof mine» 
Uut  spirits,    ^iz.,  That^nce  we  havefbme  reafon  (if  there  be,  any  Credit  to  ije  given  to  the 
-Report  of  things,  that  our  Philofophy  oannot  account  for)  toimagine,  that 
Spirits  can.  ^ume  f  to  tbcmfdves  Bodies  ofd^rent  Bulk,  Figure  and  Conforma* 
tionof  Parts  ;.wi)ether  one  great  Advantage  fome.ofthem  have  over  us,  may 
not  tie  in  this,  that  they  oan  fo  frame  and  fiiape  to  themfdves  Ofgans  ofSea* 
fation  or  Freception,  j^s  to  fuic  them  to  tbdr  prefent  Defign,  and  the  Circum* 
fiances  of  tbe  Objed  they  would  .conlider.     For  bow  much  would  that  Mad 
exceed  all  others  inKnowledg,  who  had  but  the  Faculty  fo  to  alter  the  Struduce 
6f  his  Eyes,  tbat  one  Senfe,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  feveral  degrees  of 
Viiion,  which  the  Affidance  of  Glaflcs  (oafuaUy  at  firftlight»on)has£as2ghtii$ 
to  concdve  ?  Wiiat  Wonders  would  he.  difcover,  wbo.coukifo  fit  his  Eye  to 
.all  forts  of  Objfeds,  as  tx>  fee,  when  he .  pleas'd,  the  Figuceand  Motion  of:tbc 
tminute  Partidesin  the  Blood,  and  otlier  fJoicesx>f  AnimaU,  ois^d^i^diy  asJie 
;«loes,  at  other  times,  the' Shape  and  Motion  of  the  Animals  themfclves  ?  £ac 
<tous,  inour:prefeotfiate,  unalterable  Oogaos  lb  contciv'dasto^cfcovertbefi- 
jmice  and  Motion  of  thcinnnute  Parts  /o(  Bodies,   whenfon  depend  thofe  £enfible 
-Qialities  we  now  obferve  ki  them,  would  perh^s  be  of  no  adv^tage.    God 
has,  no  ^  doubt,  nude.us  fb,  ils  is  beft  for  us  in  our  pte£ent  Condition.    He  bath 
iittcd  usiorthe  Neighbourhood  of  the.  Bodies  that  furround  us,  and  we  have  to 
jdo  with:  And  tho    we  cannot,  by  the  Faculties  wehwe,  attain  to  aperfeft 
-Knowledg  of  tUn^,  yet  they  will  ferve  us  well  enough  for  thofe  Ends  above- 
«ientionkl,  :whieh  ace  our  great.Concernment.    I  beg  my  header's  Pardon,  foe 
laying  before  >him  fo  wild  a  Fancy,  concerning  the  ways  of  Perception  in  Beings 
above  us :  Bat  bow  extravagant  foeverit  b^,  I  doubt  whether  4ive  can  im^tne 
any  thing  labout  the  'Knowledge  of  Angds,  but  a£terthis  manner,  feme  way  or 
other  in  proportion  to  what  we  find  iind  obferve  inourfehres.    And  tho'  we 
43annot  but  allow,  that  the  infinite  Power  and  Wifdom  of  God  may  fkame  Giea* 
tures  with  a  thoufand  other  Faculties  and  ^Ways  of  perceiving  things  without 
them,  than  what  we  liave ;  yet  our  Thoughts  can  go  no  farther  than  Otttownx 
fo  impoffibleit  isfor  us  to  enlarge  pur  very  Gudfcs  ^beyond  the  iJeo/ received 
from  our  own  Senfation  and  *Refledion.    SThe  Suppofitiou'at  leafl,  that  Angels 
do  fometimesaOcime  Bodies,  needs  not  ftartle  us ;  fince  fome  t[  the  moft  an- 
tient  and  m6fl  4eayncd  Fathers  of  tl)e  Church  feem'd  to  believe,  that  they  had 
Bodies :  And  this  iscertain,  that  their  State  and  Way  of  Exttence  is  unknown 
to  Us. 
t.CompJ^ticz9     ^.  14.  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand:  The  Id$ar  we  haveof  Subftancet^' 
cf  suyiances.  ^^^  the.Ways  we  come  by  them ; .  I  %,  curjfedfick  Ideas  tfSubftances  aie  no- 
thing elfe  but  a  OUeSlim  c^a  certain  number  pfjfimple  Ideas,  confiderd  as  mited  in 
0ie  things    Thefe  Ideas  of  Snbftances,  tho'  they  ,ave  commonly  cail'd  fimple  Ap- 
prehenfions,  atxl  the  names  of  them  fimple  Teims ;  ^yet  in  tfkGt  ore  complex 
and  compounded.  Thus  che  Idea  which  an  EugUfhrnan  fignifies  by  the  name  At^tfii 
is  white  Colour,  long  Neck,  red  Beak,  4>lack  Legs,  and  whole  Feet,  and  oB 
thefe  of  a  certain  iize,  with  a  power  of  fwimming  in  the  Water,  and  making 
a  certain  kind  of  noife  ;  and  perhaps,  to  a^Manv^o  has  long  obferv'dthofe 
kind  of  Birds,  fome  other  Properties  whichali  terminate  in  fenAble  'fimpleidriuj 
&il  united  in  one  common  Sub/eft^ 
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^.  15:  Bcfidcs  thccomplexiaprtj  we  have  of  material  fcnfibic  Subftaiiccs,  of  Idcttf  jfir- 
which  I  have  laft  fpoken,  by  the  fimpic  Ideas  we  have  taken  from  thofe  Opera-  ^^Subftam- 
tions  of  our  own  Minds,  which  we  experiment  daily  in  our  felves,  as  Thinking,  ^!i^^^ 
Underftanding,  Willing,  Knowing,  and  Power  of  beginning  Motion,  &c.  cq^x-  L^^s. 
ifting  in  fome  Subftance  ;  we  are  able  to  frame  the  complex  IdOL  of  an  imrnat&ial 
Spirit.  And  thus,  by  putting  together  the  Ideas  of  Thinking,  Perceiving, li- 
berty and  Power  of  moving  themfelves  and  other  things,  we  have  as  deaf  k 
Perception  and  Notion  ot  immaterial  Subflances,  as  we  iiave  of  materiaL  Fot 
putting  together  the  Ideas  of  Thinking  and  Willing,  or  the  Power  of  moving 
orqiuetipg  corporeal  Motion,  joinM  toSubftance,  of  which  we  have  nodiftina 
Jjea,  we  have  the  Idea  of  an  immaterial  Spirit;  and  by  putting  together  the; 
Ideas  of  coherent  folid  Parts,  and  a  power  of  being  mov'd,  join'd  with  Sub- 
ftancc,  of  which  like  wife  we  have  nopofitive  Zi^^  we  have  the  /ie^  of  Matter* 
The  one  is  as  clear  and  diftind;  an  Idea  as  the  other :  The  Idea  of  Thinking, 
and  moving  a  Body,  being  as  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  as  the  Ideas  of  Extenfidn, 
Solidity,  and  being  mov'd.  For  our  Idea  of  Subftance  is  equally  obfcure,  or  lionc 
at  aU  in  both  ;  it  is  but  a  fuppos'd  I  know  not  what,  to  fupport  thok  Ideas  we 
call  Accidents.  It  is  for  wantofRefle&ion  that  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  our 
Senfes  (hew  us  nothing  but  material  things.  Every  A6t  of  Sen&tionj  when 
duly  confider'd,  gives  us  an  equal  View  of  both  Parts  of  Nature,  the  Corporeal 
and  Spiritual.  For  whilft  I  know,  by  Seeing  or  Hearing,  &c.  that  there  is 
fbme  corporeal  B;^ing  without  me,  the  Objed:  ofthatSenfation;  I  do  more  cer- 
tainly know,  that  there  is  fome  fpiritual  Being  within  me  that  fees  and  hears. 
This,  I  muft  be  convinc'd,  cannot  be  the  Adion  of  bare  infenfible  Matter  j  nor 
ever  could  be,  without  an  immaterial  thinking  Being. 

.  $.  16.  By  the  complex /<fc^  of  extended,  figured,  coloured,  and  all  .othet  fen-  NfUcacf 
fible.Qiialities,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are.  as  far  from  the*  *fca  of  ^^'''•^  •^ 
the  Subflance  of  Body,  as  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all :  Nor  after  all  the  Acquairt- 1^^^" 
tance  and  Familiarity,  which  we  imagine  we  have  with  Matter,  and  the  many 
Qualities  Men  alKure  themfelves  they  perceive  and  know  in  Bodies,  will  it  per- 
haps upon  Examination  be  found,  that  they  have  any  mare,  or  clears,  friniarj 
Ideas  belonging  to  Bodj^  than  thej  have  behngtng  to  immaterial  Spirit* 

^.  17.  TAtf  primary  Ideas  we  have  peculiar  t$  Body^  as  contra-diftinguilh'd  it  TUdb^mtf 
Spirit,  are  the  Cohejion  offolidj  and  confequently  feparable,  Parts,  and  a  Power  of  fiUdPartsand 
communicating  Motion  by  hnpulfe.  Thefe,  1  think,  are  the  original  Idmt  proper  and  ^^'^\^^ 
peculiar  to  Body  ;  for  Figure  is  but  the  Confequence  of  finite  Exrenfion,  S^bJS 

iJ.  1 8.  T'he  Ideas  we  have  belonging,  and  peculiar  to  Spirit,  anT'hmking   and  j^^^'  ^^ 
WiUf  or  a  Power  of  putting  Body  into  Motion  by  Thought,  and,  which  is  cori-  Moth^  the 
fequenttoit.  Liberty.    For  as  Body  cannot  but  communicate  its  Motion  by /^rjwtfryldcaf 
Impulfe  to  another  Body  which  it  meets  with  at  reft  ;   fo  the  Mind  can  put  ^Z*?^^"^- 
Bodies  into  Motion,  or  forbear  to  do  fo  as  it  pleafes.    The  Ideas   of  Exiftence,' 
Duration,  and  Mobility,  are  commdn  to  them  both* 

$.19.  There  is  noreafon  why  it  (houldbe  thought  ftrange,  that  I  mzktMs^  spirttsa^Mi 
hility  belong  to  Spirit:  For  having  no  other  Idea  of  Motion,  but  Change  of  Dif-  ^y  A^«^ 
tance  with  other  Beings  that  are  confiderM  as  at  reft;  and  finding,  that  SpiritSj 
as  well  as  Bodies,  cannot  operate  but  where  they  are,  and  that  Spirits  do  ope* 
rate  at  feveral  times  in  feveral  places,  I  cannot  but  attribute  Change  of  Place 
to  all  finite  Spirits  ;  (for  of  the  infinite  Spirit  I  (peak  not  here.)  For  my  Soul, 
being  a  real  Being  as  well  as  my  Body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  Dif-^ 
tance  with  any  other  Body,  or  Bemg^  as  Body  it  felf ;  and  fo  is  capable  of  Mo- 
tion* And  if  a  Mathematician  can  confider  a  certain  Diftance,,  or  a  Change  o£ 
that  Diftance  between  two  Points,  one  may  certainly  conceive  a  Bifbnce,  and  a 
Change  of  Diftanccr1>ctween  two  Spirits;  and  fo  conceive  their  Motion,  their 
Approach  or  Removal,  one  from  another. 

$•  2o.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  his  Soul  can  think,  will,  and  operate 
on  his  Body  in  the  place  where  that  is  ;  but  cannot  operate  on  a  Body,  or  in  a 
Place  an  hundred  Miles  diftant  from  it.  No  body  can  imagine,  that  his  Soul 
can  think,  or  move  a  Body  at  Oxford^  whilft  he  is  at  London ;  and  cannot  but 
know,  that  being  united  to  his  fk)dy,  it  conftantly  changes  place  all  the  whole 
Journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as  the  Coach  or  Horfe  does  that  carries 
him,  and  I  think  may  be  faid  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  motion  ;  or  if  that 
will  not  be  allowM  to  a&rd  us  a  clear /i^a  enough  of  it;§  MotioD>  its  being  fe- 
Vol.  I.  S  a        ^  parato^ 
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piracedfroA^efiddyinDeath,  I  chink,  will:  For  to  conlider  it  as  going  out 
of  the  Body>  or  leavingit^  and  yet  to  have  no  Idea  of  its  Motion^  feems  to  me 
impoffiblc. 

f .  21.  IF  it  be  laid  by  any  one,  that  it  tannot  change  place,    bccaufe  it  hath 
none,  for  Spirits  arc  not  in  Loco,  bntVlti;  I  fuppofe  that  way  of  talking  will 
n6t  noV0^  be  of  much  weight  to  many,  in  km  Age  that  is  not  much  difpos'd  to 
admire,  or  foflfet  thttnfelves  to  be  deceivd  by  fnch  nnincelligible  ways  of  fpeak- 
iog*    But  if  any  6ne  thinksthere  is  any  Senfe  in  that  Biftindion,  and  that  it  i^ 
applicable  to  our  prcfent  Purpofe,  I  defire  him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  EngUJh; 
and  then  from  thence  drawaReafon  to  (bew>   that  immaterial  Spirits  are  nojC 
capable  of  Motion.    Indeed  Motion  cannot  be  attributed  to  G  O  D,  not  be^ 
caufe  he  is  an  immaterial,  but  becaufe  he  h  an  infinite  Spirit* 
Hex  0fsbta      $•  22.  Let  us  cOT»p^^  then  our  complex  Idea  o(  an  immatetial  Spirit  with 
^^>qj/0mk  ^ur  complex  Idea  of  Body,  and  fee  whether  there  be  any  more  Obfcurity  iri 
^  one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which  moft.    Our  Idea  of  Body,  as  I  think,  is  an 

extended  folid  Subftance,  capable  ot  communicating  Motion  by  Impulfe :  And 
out  Idea  of  Soul,   as  an  immaterial  Spiric,  is  of  a  Subftance  that  thinks,  andl 
has  a  power  of  exciting  Motion  in  Body,  by  Will  or  Thought.    Thefe,  I  thinkj 
^courcomflex  Ideas  oj  Soul  and  Bodj^  as  contra- diftinguijh' d ;    and  now  let  ud 
examine  which  has  moft  Obfcurity  in  it,  and  Difficulty  to  be  apprehended.    I 
know,  that  People,  whofe  Thoughts  are  immcrs'd  in  Matter,  and  have  fo  fub- 
jcfted  their  Minds  to  their  Scnfes,  that  they  feldom  reflcft  on  any  thing  beyond 
them,  are  apt  to  Izy^  they  connot  comprehend  a  thinking  thing,  which  perhap!! 
is  true :  But  I  affirm,  when  they  confidcr  it  well,  they  can  no  more  comprehend 
an  extended  thing. 
ttb^m  cfjim     f.  23.  If  any  one  fay,  he  knows  not  what*cis  thmksin  him  ;  he  means,  he 
SLT'^w  knows  not  what  the  Subftance  is  of  that  thinking  thing:   No  more,  fay  h 
uScZSfd^^^^^^^  what   the  Subftance  is  of  that  Solid  thing.    Farther,  if  he  fays  he 
isTbinti^    knows  not  how  he  thinks;   I  anfwer.   Neither  knows  he  how  he  is  extended; 
insSMfl,      how  thcjCoIid  fartJdf  Body  are  united,  or  cohere  together  to  make  Extenfioa* 
i^ortho^thePrtiTutBofthe  Patticles  of  Ait  may  account  for  thcCohefimoffe^, 
,  verdfwrts  4  Matter,  that  are  grbfler  than  the  Particles  of  Air,  and  have  Pore* 
lefs  than  the  Corpufcks  of  Air,-  yet  the  Weight,  or  Pteffure  of  the  Air,  will 
not  explain,  iioc  can  be  a  Cfbik  citht  Coherence  of  the  Pattides  of  Ait  them^ 
ielves.    And  if  the  PreiTure  of  the  Mibtu   or  any  fubdler  Matter  than  the 
Air,  may  unite,  and  hold  faft  togethet  the  Parts  of  a  Particle  of  Air,  as  wdl  j 
as  other  Bodies;  yet  it  cannot  make  Bonds  for  it  felfi  and  hold  together  the 
Parts  that  make  up  every  the  leaft  Corpufcle  of  that  Materia  fubtilis.    So  that  ' 
that  Hypotheliss  how  ingenioufly  foever  exptain'd,  by  Ihewing,  that  the  Partd 
of  fenuble  Bodies  are  held  together  by  the  Prefture  of  other  external  infenfible 
&)dies,  reaches  not  the  Parts  of  the  iEther  it  felf :  And  by  how  much  the  more 
evident  it  proves,  that  the  Parts  of  other  Bodies  are  held  together  by  theex« 
ternal  preflure  of  the  iEther,  and  can  have  no  other  conceivable  Caufe  of  their 
O^efion  and  Union,  by  fo  much  the  more  it  leaves  us  ifi  the  dark  concerning 
the  O)helion  of  the  Parts  of  the  Corpufcles  of  the  iEther  it  feU  j  which  we  can 
neither  conceive  without  Parts,  they  being  Bodies,  and  divilible ;  nor  yet  how 
tlieir  Parts  cohere,  they  wanting  thatCau^of  Cohefton,  which  is  given  of  th^ 
Cobefion  of  the  Parts  of  all  other  Bodies. 

.  ^4  24.  But  in  truth  the  Preffure  oj  any  ambient  Fluid,  how  great  foevet,  can  he 
no  intelligible  Catife  of  the  Cohefion  oj  the  folid  Parts  of  Matter,  tot  tho'  ftrch 
a  Preflurc  may  Hinder  the  Avulfion  of  two  poliQi*d  Superficies  one  from  ano^ 
ther,  in  a  Line  jperpendicular  to  them,  as  Ai  the  Experiment  of  two  pdifh'd 
l^arbfes ;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the  leaft,  hinder  the  Separation  by  i,  Motion,  tft 
a  Line  parallel  to  thofe  Surfaces*  Becaufe  the  ambient  Fluid,  having  a  fuH 
Liberty  to  fiMiceed  in  each  Point  ot  Space,  deferred  by  a  lateral  Motiott,  refifts 
lucb  a  Motion  of  Bodies  fo  join'd,  no  moire  than  it  would  refift  the  Motion  c€ 
tfut  Bodv^  v^here  it  on  dl  Gdcs  inviron*d  by  that  Fluid,  and  touched  no  othet 
body  :  And  therefore^  if  there  were  no  other  caufe  of  Cohefion,  all  Parts  df 
Bodies muil  be  eafily  feparabfe^  by  fuch  a  lateral  iliding  Motion.  FOr  if  the 
•  trelfure  of  the  ^ther  bg  the'aciequatc  Cauf$  oi  Cohefion,  wherever  that  Caufe 
operates  not,  there  can  be  no  Cohefion.  And  fince  it  cannot  operate  itgainft 
,fucha  lateral  Separation^  (as  has  been  Hiewn)  therefore  in  every  imaginary 
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Piafkif  interfeSme  any  Mafs  of  Matter,  there  could  be  no  more  Coheiflotv  tbaii 
of  two  polifii'd  Surfaces,  which  will  always,  nocwichftanding  any  imaginable 
PrcJ^e  of  a  Fluid,  eafily  Aide  one  from  another.  So.  that  perhaps^  how  cleat 
an  Uta  foever  we  think  wo  have  of  the  Extenfion  of  Body>.  which  i%  nothing 
bet  the  Cohefion  cf  iblid  Barts,  he  chat  (ball  well  confider  it  in  his  Miud^  may 
have  reaibn  to  coriclude,  That  'tis  as  eafj  for  him  to  have  a  dear  Ided)  hon  the  Stmt 
fbiwksi  as  how  Body  is  extended.  For  (ince  Body  is  no  farther^  nor  och^scwife  ex- 
tended, than  by  the  Union  and  Coheiioa  of  its  folid  9ms,  wc.fimllTery  ill 
conftprehend  the  Extenjim  of  Body,  without  underftanding  wherein  conlifts  the 
Union  and  Cohelion  of  its  Parts;  which  fecms  to  me  as  incomprchcnfibl^  Ai 
tlie  manner  of  Thinking,  and  how  it  is  perform 'd» 

$.  15.1  allow  it  is  uiual  for  moft  People  to  wonder,  how  any  one  (boiild  find 
a  Difficulty  in  what  they  think  they  every  day  obfenre.  Do  we  not  £ee,  will 
they  be  ready  to  fay,  the  Parts  of  Bodies  ftick  firmly  together?  Is  there  any 
thing  more  common  ?  And  what  doubt  can  there  be  made  of  it  ?  And  the  likc^ 
I  (My,  concerning  Thinkiiig,  and  volumary  Motion  i  Do  we  not  every  itomenc 
'cxjperimetit  it  in  our  felvest  and  therefore  can  it  be  doubted?  The  matter  of 
hSt  is  dear,  I  confefs ;  but  when  wc  would  a  little  nearer  look  into  it,  and  con* 
fidet  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  art  at  a  k>fs,  both  in  the  one,  and  the 
bther;  and  can  as  little  underftand  how  the  Parts  of  Body  cohere,  as.  how  we 
oqr  felves  perceive,  or  move.  I  would  haa'c  any  otle  intelligibly  explain  to  me, 
bow  the  P^rts  of  Gold,  or  Brafs,  ( that  but  now  in  fufion  were  as  loofe  from 
oneanorhen  ^s  the  Particles  of  Water,  or  the  Sands  of  an  Hourgla6^  come 
in  a  few  Moments  to  be  fo  united,  and  adhere  To  flrongly  one  to  another,  that 
the  Dtmoft  Force  of  Mens  Arms  cannot  feparate  them ;  A  confidertng  Man  wftl^ 
I  fuppofc,  be  here  at  a  lofs,  to  (atisfy  his  own,  or  another  Man  s  UndfrflaM^ 

teg- 

f.  ^4  The  little  Bodies  that  conpofe  that  Fluid  we  eall  Water,  are  (o  er 
tremdy  ftnaU,  that  I  have  ncfcr  heard  of  anv  one,  who  by  a  Microfcope  (and 
yet  I  have  beard  of  foitie  (hat  have  dugnify  d  to  10,000  ^  nay,  to  much  aborts 
iod>ooo  liek^}  pre^nded  Ui  perMive  their  diftand  Bulk,  Figure,  or  MoCton : 
^And  the  Panicles  of  JVa$er  are  alfo  fo  perfc&ty  loofe  one  from  another,  that 
the  leaft  Fbrce  ftniiUy  feparates  them.  Nay>  if  we  confider  their  perpetual  Mcr- 
tiob,  we  thufl  allow  them  to  have  no  Cohdfloo  one  with  another;  and  yet  let  but 
a  (harp  Cold  cbme,  and  they  unite,  they  confolidate,  thefe  little  Atoms  ceh 
liere,  and  are  not,  without  great  Force,  feparabk.  He  that  could  find  the 
Bpnds  that  tie  thefe  heaps  of  loofe  little  Bodies  tooether  fo  firmly,  he  cb4t 
coold  make  known  the  €ement  that  makes  them  fiictt  fb  fafl  one  to.  another^ 
would  difeover  a  gfiar,  and  yet  unknown  Secret :  And  yet  when  that  was  done, 
wotid  he  be  far  enough  frmn  making  the  Extenfion  of  Body  (which  is  the  Cohe- 
fion oBits(blid  PartsJ intelligible,  fill  he  could  (hew  wherein  confifbed  theUntoOi 
or  Confolidation  of  the  Parts  of  thefe  Bonds,  or  of  that  Cemeiir,  m  of  the 
kftft  Particle  of  Matter  that  exiAs.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  this  primarif 
and  fbppos'd  obvious  Quality  of  Body,  will  be  found,  when  examinM,  to  be 
as  jncomprehenfible  as  any  thing  belonging  to  our  Minds,  and  a  fetid  attended 
Ss^aneeas  hard  te  h  cencei^'d  as  a  thinking  immaterial  one,  whatever  Difficultks 
feme  would  r^fe  againft  it. 

'  ^.  17;  For^  to  extend  Our  Thoughts  a  little  farther,  that  Preflute,  ^hich  v^ 
brooght  to  explain  the  Cohefion  oTBodies,  is  as  uninuUigible  as  the  Cohefion 
k  feff.  For  if  Matter  be  eonfidet'di  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite^  let  any  one  fend 
his  Contemplation  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Univerfe^  and  there  fee  what 
cMiceivable  Hoops,  what  Bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  Mafa  of  Matter  id 
foctofea  Prcflnre  together}  from  whence  Steel  has  its  Firmnefs,  and  the  Part^ 
of  a  Dian!K>hd  their  Hardnefs  and  iMdiffolubility.  If  Matter  be  finite,  it  mud 
have  its  Extremes ;  and  there  muft  be  fomething  to  binder  it  from  fbatteriag 
afuhder.  \i,  to  avoid  this  DiAculty^  any  one  will  throw  himfelf  ioco  the  Sup- 
pofitionofan  Abyfs  of  infinite  Matter,  let  him  confidto  what  Light  he  themby^ 
brings  to  the  Cehefion  of  Body,  and  whether  he  be  ever  the  ncacer  making  it 
inteliigible;  by  refolving  it  into  a  Suppofition^  the  mpft  abfurd  and  moft  k^'- 
compnehenfible  of  all  other:  80  far  is  our  Extenfton  of  Body  (which  is  nothing 
bdt  the  Cohefion  of  folid  Parts)  fr<m  b<ing  6leat«r^  ot  owR  diftiad^  wheti 
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we  wduld  eDquire  into  the  Natures  Caufc,  or  Manner  of  it,  than  the  Idea  of 
Thinking. 
tcmmumca-  $.  28.^  Another  JUea  wc  have  of  Body,  is  the  ?ow^t  of.  Cmmuuicaf ion  ofMa^ 
^b^i^f^^^  *r  I^pulfei  and  of  our  Souls,  the  Power  of  excitit^  Mmon  by  Jbot^bu 
inSbt  T-  "^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^y>  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  Minds,  every  day's  Experfenc? 
fuaiiy  hum*  clearly  furniflies  us  with:  But  i£  here^  agaip  we  enquire  how  this  is  done,  we 
^iUe,  are  eqm^  in  the  dark.     For  in  the  Communication  .of  Motion  .by  Impulfq^ 

wherein  ai  much  Motion  i$  loft  to  one  Body,  as  is  got  to  .the  other,  which  » 
the  ordinarieft  Cafe,  wt  tan  have  no  other  Conception,  but  of  the  paffing  of 
Motion  out  of  one  Body  into  another;  which,  I  think,^  is  as  obicurc  and unr. 
conceivable,  as  how  our  Minds  move  or  flop  our  Bodies  J^y  Thtnigbti  which  we 
every  moment  find  they  d6«  The  Increafe  of.  Motion  by  Impulfc,  which  is 
obferv'd  or  believ'd  fometimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be  underftc^.  W|? 
have  by  daily  Experience  clear  Evidence  of  Motion  produc'd  both  by  Impulfe 
and  by  Thought ;  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes  within  our  Comprehenfion  1 
we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  in  both.  So  that  however  we  confider  Moticxi,  and  it$ 
Communication,  either  from  Body  or  Spirit,  the  Idea  'which  belongs  to  ^irit  is 
at  leafl  as  clear  as  that  which  belongs  to  Body.  And  it  we  confider  the  adive  Powe^ 
of  moving,  or,  as  I  nuy  call  it,  Motivity^  it  is  much  clearer  in  Spirit  than 
Body ;  fince  two  Bodies,  plac'd  by  one  another  at  reft,  will  never  afford  us  tbe 
Idea  of  a  Power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed  Motion : 
Whereas  the  Mind,  every  day,  aftbrds  \is  Ideas  of  an  adive  Power  of  moving 
ot  Bodies ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  ConHdcration,  whether  a&ive  Powq: 
be  not  the  proper  Attribute  of  Spirits,  and  paffive  Power  of  Matter.  Hence 
nay  be  conjedur'd,  chat  created  Spirits  are  not  totally  feparate  from  Matter^ 
becaufe  they  are  both  a&ive  and  paffive.  Pure  Spirit,  viz^  God,  is  only  a&ive  1 
pure  Matter  is  only  paffive;  thofe  Beings  that  are  both  adive  and  paffive,  we 
may  judg  to  partake  of  both.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  i  think,  we  have  as  many, 
aiKl  as  clear  Ideas  belonging  to  Spirit,  as  we  have  belonging  to  Body,  the  Subr 
ftance  of  each  being  eqimlly  unknown  to  us;  and  the  Idea  of  Thinking  in  Spirit, 
as  clear  as  of  Extenfion  in  Body ;  and  the  Conmiunication  of  Motion  by  Thought^ 
which  we  attribute  to  Spirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  by  Impulfe^  which  we  afcribe 
to  Body.  Conftant  experience  makes  us  fenfible  of  both  of  thefe,  tho*  our  nar- 
row Underftandings  can  comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  Mind  would  look 
beyond  thofe  original  Ideas  we  have  from  Senfation  or  Refledion,  and  penetrate 
into  their  Canfes,  and  manner  of  Produdion,  we  find  ftill  it  difcovers  nothing 
but  its  own  Shor^fightednefs•  . 

$•  29.  To  conclude,  Senfation  convinces  us,  that  there  are  folid  extendeil. 
Subftances;  and  Refledion,  that  there  are  thinking  ones :  Experience  aflures  us 
of  the  Exiftence  of  fuch  Beingi ;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  move  Body 
by  Impulfe,  the  other  by  Thought;  this  we  cannot  doubt  of.  Experience*  1 
fay,  every  moment  furniifties  us  with  the  clear  Ideas,  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  But  beyond  thefe  Ideas^  as  received  from  their  proper  Source^  our  Fa- 
culties will  not  reach.  If  we  would  enquire  farther  into  their  Nature,  Caufes» 
and  Manner,  we  perceive  not  the  Nature  of  Extenfion  clearer  than  we  do  of 
Thinking*  If  we  would  explain  them  any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other  i 
and  there  is  no  more  Difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  Subftance  we  know  not» 
fliould  by  Thought  fet  Body  into  Motion,  than  how  a  Subftance  we  know  noi^ 
Ihould  by  Impulfe  fet  Body  into  Motion.  So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  diih. 
cover  wherein  the  Ideas  belonging  to  Body  confift,  than  thofe  belonging  to  Spi* 
rit.  From  whence  it  feems  probable  to  me,  that  the  fimple  Ideas  we  receive 
from  Senfation  and  Refledion,  are  the  Boundaries  of  our  Thoughts ;  beyond 
which  the  Mind,  whatever  Efibrts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to  advance  one 
]ot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  Difcoveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the  Nature  and 
hidden  Caufes  of  thofe  Ideas. 
JitSLofScdf  jf.  90.  So  that,  in  (hort,  the  Idea  we  have  of  ^rit,  compared  with  the  Idea  we 
&  Sprit  com-  have  of  Body  ^  ftands  li:  us :  The  Subftance  of  spirit  is  unknown  to  us;  and  fo  is 
f^^  the  Subftance  of  Body  equally  unknown  to  us.  Two  primary  Qualities  or  Pro- 

perties of  Body,  vi%.  {olid  coherent  Parts  and  Impulfe,  we  have  diftind  clear 
Ideas  of:  fo  likewife  we  know,  and  have  diftind  clear  Ideas  of  two  primary 
Qualities  or  Properties  of  Spirit  vi7^  Thinking,  and  a  power  of  Adion;  i.  e.  a 
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Power  of  beginning  or  flopping  (everal  Thoughts  er  Motions.    We  haire  alfo 

the  Ideas  of  feveral  Qualities  inherent  in  Bodies^aod  have  the-oiear  diftina^iU^x  ^ 

of  them:  w4iich  Qualities  are  bat  the  various  Modificaeions  of  the  Extenfion 

of  cohering  foUd  Parts,  and  their  Motion.    -We  haveaikewifethe  Afeix  of  the 

feveral  Modes  of  Thinking,  Wat.   Believing,  Doubting,  Intending,  'Faaring, 

Hoping  J  all  which  are  but'thc  feveral  Modes  ofXhinking,    We  have  alfo  the 

Ideas  of  wiBing,  and  moving  the  Body  confcqwent  to  it,  and  with  che^Body  it 

felf  tooi  for,  as  has  been  fliewn.  Spirit  is  capable  of  Motion, 

^.  3i.Xaftly,  If  this 'Notion  of  immaterial  -Spirit  may  have  perhapji  fome  Tbe  Notion  of 
Difficulties  in  it,  not  eafy  to  be  explain'd,  we  have  theret'ore  no  more-reafonto  '^irithruclyes 
^eny  or  doobt  the  Exifliencc  of  fuch  Spirits,  than  we  have  to  deny  or  'dotibt  ^JT-J^^^ 
•the  Exiftence  of  Body  i  becaufe  the  ^Notion  ot^fiody  is  cumber -d  w^ith  fome  ^  ^^^  ^ 
DifficuUies  very  hard>  and  perhajps  impoffible  to  be  explain^  or  underilopd  by  ,Bo^. 
lis.    For  I  would  fain- have  inftanc'd  any  thing  ia  our  ^Notion  of  Spirit  more 
perplexed,  t>r  nearer  a  Contradidion,  than  the  very  Notion  of  JBody  includes 
in  it;  the ^Ditifibility  in  infinitum  of  any  Am^  Extension,  involving  us,  whc*- 
ther  we  grant  ortkny  it,  in  Confequenccs  impoffible  to  be  explicated  or  made 
in  our  ApprehenfionS  confiftcnt;  Confequctioes  that  carry  >greacer  Difficulty, 
and  more  apparent  Abfurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  from  tfae^otion  (yf  an 
immaterial  knowing  Sttbftance. 

§.  3  2.  Which  we  arc  not  at  all  to^wFonder  at,  iincc  we>  having  bat  fomc  few  We  him  m- 
"iuperficial  ^^/.of- things,  difeover'd  to  iis  only  by-theSeofes  Aom  wkhout,  ^^n^l^eyond 
or  by  the  Mind,  rcflcSing  on  what  it  experin&ents  in  it  ^elf  within,  have 410  ^^'^ 
knowledg  beyond  that,  much  lefs  of  the  kitemal  ConAitution,  and  true  Na-      ^ 
ture  of  things,  being  deftitute  of  Faculties  to  attain  it.    And  tkerefoie  experi- 
^tnenting  and  difcoi^crmg  in  our  ^Ives  iCaowkdgt  and  the  Bower  of  volunoary 
'jSotion,  as  certainly  as  we  experiment,  or  difcover  in  things  v*ithoiit  us,  the 
Cohelipn  and  Separation  of  folid  Rarts,  which  is  «be  Exterifton  and  'Motion  of 
Bodies ;  vk  have  as-much  reafon  to  ie  Ja^isffdwiihmr  No$im^'intmmmal  -^irit, 
as  vjiih  pur  ^otim  -of  Body,  md  the  Exijfime  0f  4he  W  'Os^v^iOM  tbe  4>tbir.    For,  it 
:beiQg  no  n^re  a.Contradidion  that  Thfinking  Aoiid  exift,  ibpacate^md  inde- 
pendent from  Solidity,  than  it  is  a^^kmtradiaion  'that  $olidi^  &ottId  extft,  fe« 
^parateandindependenrfromTirinkifig^  they  being  booh  but  iimplcii&a/,  inde- 
pendent one  ^om  another; .  and  -having  ^s  clear  and  ^ttinft  Ideas  in  m  x>f 
""Thinkingj.asof  SoKdity,  I  know  not  why  we  maynot  as  wdl^dlow -a  thinking 
tbiog-without  Solidity,  V.  e.  immstteriali  to  exift,  as  a  folid  thing  without  ITbink- 
iAg,  /•  e.  ^Matter^  to  exift;   efpeciatly  fince  it  is  not  harder  to  conceive  how 
^^^itiWing  fliould  exift  without  Matter,  than  how  Miatt^r  ftoutd  think.    :Foc 
Nwheofoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  thefe  /itnple  Ideas  jwc  have  ^oot  Senla'* 
tion  and1efle6tion,  and  dive  farther  into  the  'Natnreof  things,  we  firil  prcfiait- 
ly  imo'Datkncfs  and  Obfcurity,  Petplexednefs  «nd  D^ficttlties^  and  can.dif- 
cover  nothing  farrherbut  onrown  Bttpdnelsand  Ignoiance.    ^Biit  whicb-ever of 
thefe  complex  Jdeas  be  cleateft,  chat  of  Body,  or  jRHoaterial  Spirit,  this  is  ce- 
dent, that  the  (imple  Ideas  that  make  them  up,  aredDO  other  than  what:  we  have 
i^receiv'd  fromSenfation  or  Re6edion;  and  fo.is  it  of  «11  our  otbet  MUas  <A  Sub- 
dances,  even  of  God  htmfelf. 

j^.  3  3.  For  if  we  examine  the  Idea  wc  have  of  t^  incomprtheniiUc  fqpiraie  idea  ofMk 
JBeiogy  ^we  (hall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame  way;  -and  that  thccpnplex 
Jdeas  we  have  both  of  God  and  feparave  Spirits,  aic  made  up  of  the-  iimple  ideas 
'wc  receive  from  RefleHion;  v.g.  having  from  ^Mhat  wc^xpeiimoat  in  our  iblvcs> 
got  the  Ideas  of  Exiftence  and  Iferation ;  of  dnowledg  and  Powers,  of  Pieafine 
and  Happinefs ;  and  of  feveral  other  Qualities  and  Powers,  which  it  is  betcec 
jco.  have  than  to  be  without :  when  we  woold^me  an  I(ka  the^noA  iiiitable 
JVC  <;an  to.  the  fu  preme  Being,  we  enlarge  cvei^  one  l6f  thefe  with  our  idea  of ^In- 
Jnity  5  and  fo  puccing  them  together,  make  our  complex  Idea  #/  Ged*.  For  ciHtt 
.iheMind  has  fuch  a  Power  of  enlaiging  fome  of  its  Ideas^  receivVl  from  Scnfii- 
[tionandKeflefition,  h^s  been  already  Aewn. 

§.  34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  fome  tew  things,  and  fome  of  thom,  «r  411,  pen- 
Jhtaps  imperfeaiy,  I  can  frame  an  Idea  of  knowing  twice  as  «iany  j  which  I  oan 
double  aaaio,  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  Number  ^  and  thus^enlaige  my  Idea^E 
Jtnowkdg,  by  extending  its  Comprchenfion  m  aU  tWngi  extfting^  or  poffible. 
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The  iame  ajfo  I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfeftlyi  i.  e.  all  their  Quali- 
ties, Powers,  Caufes,  Confequences,  and  Relations,  &c.   till  all  be  pertedfy 
known  that  is  in  them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  thena  i  and  thus  frame  the  Idea 
of  infinite  or  bouijdlefs  Knowlcdg.    Tiic  fame  may  alio  be  done  of  Power,  till 
we  come  to  that  we  call  infinite;  and  aifo  of  the  Duration  o^  Exiftence,  with* 
out  Beginning  or  End ;  and  fo  frame  the  Idea  of  an  eternal  Being;    The  De- 
grees or  Extent  wherein  we  afcribe  Exiftcnce,  Power,  Wifdom,  and  all  other 
Perfeftion  (which  we  can  have  any  Ideas  o[)  to  that  Sovereign  Being  which  we 
call  God,  being  all  boundlefs  and  infinite,  we  frame  the  l^H  Idea  of  him, out 
Minds  are  capable  of:  All  which  is  done,  I  fay,  by  enlarging  thofe  fimple  Ideas 
we  have  taken  from  the  Operations  of  our  own  Minds,  by  Reflexion  ;  or  liy 
pur  Senfes,  from  exteriour  things,  to  that  Vallnefs  to  which  Infinity  can  «tend 
^    .     them. 
licz  of  Cod.       §.  3j^   For  it  is  Infinity,  which  join'd  to  our  Idi^as  of  Exiftepcc,  Power, 
Knowledg,  &c.  makes  that  complex  Idea,  whereby  we  repreftnt  to  our  felves, 
the  beft  we  can,  the  fupreme  Being.    For  tho'  ]?>  his  own  Eflencc  (  which  cer^ 
tainly  we  do  not  know,  not  knowing  the  real  Eflence  of  a  Pebble,  or  a  Fjy,  or 
ofour  own  felves)  God  be  fimple  and  uncompoi.nded;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay 
wc  have  no  other  Idea  of  him,  but  a  complex  one  of  Exigence,  Knowledg, 
Power,  Happinefs,  &c.  infinite  and  eternal :  which  are  all  diftind  Ideas^  and 
fome  of  them  being  relative,  are  again  compounded  of  others;  all  which  being, 
as  has  been  Ihewn,  originallygot  from  Senfation  and  RefleSiion,  go  to  make  up  the 
Idea  or  Notion  we  have  of  CTod. 
NoJieism        f-  3^-  This  farther  is  to  bc  obferv*d,  that  there  is  no  Idea  we  attribute  to 
^ur  complex    God,  bating  Infinity,  which  is  not  alfo  a  part  of  our  complex  Idea  of  other 
^^'9^''''^^>  Spirits.    Becaufe,  being  capable  of  no  other  fimple  Ideas ^  belonging  to  any 
j^omimf^i'  ^^^^  ^"^  fi<^y>  •>«^  ^hofe  which  by  Reflexion  we  receive  from  th^^  Operatioa 
m  or  RefleSi*  of  our  own  Minds^  wc  can  attribute  to  Spirits  no  other  but  what  we  receive 
in*  ,  from  thence :  And  ail  the  di&rence  we  can  put  between  them  in  our  Contem* 

plation  of  Spirits,  is  only  in  the  feveral  Extents  and  Degrees  of  their  Know- 
ledg, Power,  Duration,.  Happinefs,  &c.  For  that  in  our  Ideasj  as  well  pf 
Spirits^  as  of  other  things  we  are  reflraitidto  thofe  we  receive  from  Senfation  and 
R^Bion^is  evident  from  hence  ;  That  in  our  /ip^x  of  Spirits,  how  much  foever 
advanced  in  Perfedion  beyond  thofe  of  Bodies,  even  to  that  of  Infinite,  we 
cannot  yet  have  any  Idea  of  the  manner  wherein  they  difcover  their  Thoughts 
one  to  another:  tho'  we  muft  neceflarily  conclude,  that  feparate  Spirits,  which 
areBein^s  that  have  perfederKnowledg  and  greater Happine(s  than  we,  muft  needs 
have  alio  a  perfe^ter  way  of  communicating  their  Thoughts  than  we  have,  who 
are  fain  to  make  ufeofcorporeal  Signs  and  particular  ScHindsi  which  are  there- 
fore of  moft  general  ufe,  as  being  the  beft  and  quickeft  we  are  capable  of  But  of 
immediate  Communication,  having  no  experiment  in  our  felves,  and  confequent* 
ly  no  Notion  of  it  at  all)  we  have  no  Idea  how  Spirits,  which  ufe  not  Words, 
can  with  Quicknds,  or  much  lefs,  how  Spirits,  that  have  no  Bodies,  can  be 
Maftersof  their  own  Thoughts,  and  communicate  or  conceal  them  atpleafuitt 
tho' we  cannot  but  neceflarily  fuppofe  they  have  fuch  a  Power. 
Recapltula^  ^'  37"  ^°^  thus  WC  have  feen,  what  kind  of  Ideas  we  have  of  Sutflances  of  aB 
fion.  hindsy  wherein  they  confift,  and  how  we  cooie  by  them.    From  whence,  I 

think,  it  is  very  evident,  * 

Ftrfty  That  all  our  Ideas  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Subftances,  are  nothing  but 
G)lledions  of  fimple  Ueas^  with  a  Suppofition  of  fomething  to  which  they  belong 
and  in  which  they  fubfift ;  tho*  of  this  fuppos'd  Something,  we  have  no  cleat  di- 
ftind  Idea  at  all. 

Secondly^  That  all  the  fimple  Ideas^  that  thus  united  in  one  common  Suhftratum^ 
make  up  our  complex  Ideas  of  feveral  forts  of  the  Subftances,  are  no  other  but 
fuch  as  we  have  received  from  Senfation  or  RefieSiou.  So  that  even  in  thofe  which 
we  think  we^re  moil  incimately  acquainted  with,  and  that  come  neareft  the 
Comprehenfion  of  our  moft  enlarged  Conceptions,  we  cannot  go  beyond  thofe 
Rmp\c  Ideas.  And  even  in  thofe  which  feem  moft  remote  from  all  we  have  to 
do  with,  and  do  infinitely  furpafs  any  thing  we  can  perceive  in  out  felve$  by 
RefieSHon^  or  difcover  by  Senfation  in  other  things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but 
thofe  Ample  Ideas ^  which  wc  originally  received  from  Senfation  ox  RefleHion  i  as 
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is  evident  in  the  complex  Ideas  we  have  of  Angels,  and  particularly  of  God 
himlelf. 

Thirdly  y  That  moft  of  the  fimpic  /^mj,  that  makeup  our  complex  Ideas  oi 
Subftances,  when  truly  confider'd/  are  only  Powers,  however  we  are  apt  to 
take  them  forpofitive  Qiialities  ;  v.  g,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ideas  thzt  make 
curcomplex/ie/iof  G^o/i,  are  Yellownefs,  great  Weight,  Dudility,  Fufibility, 
and  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia,  CTc.  all  united  together  in  an  unknown  Suhfirammx 
all  which  Ideas  are  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  Relations  to  other  Subftances,  and 
ate  not  really  in  the  Gold,  confider'd  barely  in  it  felf,  tho'  they  depend  on  thofe 
real  and  primary  Qualities  of  its  internal  Conftitution,  whereby  it  hasa  Firnefs 
differently  to  operate,  and  be  opcratcd-on  by  fevctal  other  Subftances. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 
Of  CoUe^ive  Ideas  of  Suhfiances. 

§.  i.T^  £  S I D  E  S  thefe  complex  Ideas  of  feveral  finglc  Subftances^  as  of  Man,  One  Id«u 

Xj  Horfe,  Gold,  Violet,  Apple,  &c.  the  Mind  hath  alfo  complex  colie^ive 
Ideas  of  Subftances ;  which  1  fo  call,  becaufe  fucb  Ideas  are  made  up  of  many 
particular  Subftances  iconfiderM  together^  as  united  into  one  Idea,  and  which 
fo  joined  are. lookM  on  as  one;  v.  g.  the  Idea  of  fuch  a  CoUe&ion  of  Men  as 
make  an  Army,  tho'  confifting  ot  a  great  number  of  diftind  Subftances,  is  as 
much  one  Idea,  as  the /^^  of  a  Man  :  And  the  great  coUe&ive  Idea  of  all  Bo- 
dies whatfoever,  (igmfyM  by  the  name  World,  is  as  much  one  Idea^  as  the  Idea 
•of  any  the  leaft  Particle  of  Matter  in  it;  it  fufficing  to  the  Unity  of  siny  Idea, 
that  It  be  confider'd  as  one  Repreientation  or  Pidure,  tho'  made  up  of  ever  fo 
many  Particulars. 

$.  2.  Thefe  coUedive  Ideas  of  Subftances,   the  Mind  makes  by  its  Power  of  Made  h  tbi 
Compo/ition,  and  uniting  feverally,  cither  Ample;  or  complex  Ideas  inco  one,  as  ^er  of  com- 
ix does  by  the  fame>  Faculty  make  the .  c.omplex  Ideas  of  parcicular  Subftances,  ^^^  '** 
confiftingofan  Aggregate  of  divers  Cim^Xt  Ideas  umced  in  oneSabftance:  And 
as  theMindj  by  putting  together  the  repeated  Ideas  ot  Unicy,   makes  che  col- 
leftivc  Mode,  or  complex  Idea  of  any  Number,  as  a  Score,  or  a  Gmf>,   &c  fo 
by  putting  together  feveral  particular  Subftances,.  it  makes  colle^ive  Ideas  of 
.  Subftan«es,  as  a  Troop,an  Army,  a  Swarm,  a  City,  a  Flee: ;  each  of  which  every 
one  finds^  that  he  r^prefents  to  his  own  Mind  by  one  Idea^  in  one  View  ;  and  fo 
under  that  Notion  cpnfiders  thofe  feveral  things  as  perfedly  one,,  as  one  Ship,  or 
one  Atom*    Nor  is  it  Jiarder  to  conceive,  how  an  Army  of  renthoufand  Men 
fbould  make  one  Idea,  than  how  a  Man  fiiould  make  one  Idea  ;  it  being  as  eafy 
^to  the  Mtnd  to  unite  into  one  the  Idea  of  a  great  number  of  Men,^  ^  and  conflder 
it  as  one,  asitisto  uniteitrito  one  particular,  all  thp  4iftind  /^^sx.  that  make-up 
tlie  Compofttion  of  a  Man,  and  coofider  them  all  togfitheras  oqc^ 

$•  3.  Attiongft  fuch  kindof  colledive  Ideasy  are,  tp  be  counted  moft  part  6(  AUart^iai 
artificial  things,  at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  are  made-up  ofdiftind  Subftances  : '^^'^^*»''^ '^*'- 
And,  in  ttuth,  if  we  confider  all  thef?  colledive /ie^x  aright  j  2ls  Army^Confielr  ^  ^^^^^^ 
iatiott^  Vkiveyfej  as  they  are  united  into  fo  many  i\Dg\Q  Ideas,  they,  are  but  the 
artificial  Draughts  of  the  Mind  ;  bringing  things  very  remote>  and  independent 
on  one  another,   into  one  View^    the  better  to  contemplate  and  difcourfe  of 
them,  united  into  one  Conception,  and  Ognity'd  by  one  Name.    For  there  arie 
no  things  fo  remote,  nor  (b  contrary^  which  the  Mind  cannot,   by  this  Art  of 
Compo(ition>  bring  into  ouQldea;  as  is  vifible  in  that  fignify'd  by  the  Name 
Vnivetjei 
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CHAP.    XXV. 
Of  Relation. 

TLslatimrfbat  ^.  i*T3  E  S I D  E  6  tkt  Ueas^  whether  Haiple  or  complex^  that  the  Mind  has  of 
IJ  things,  as  they  are  in  tbemrelves,  there  are  others  it  gets  from  their 
Coniparifon  one  with  another/^  The  Underftandingy  in  the  C^nfideration  of 
any  thing,  is  not  confinM  to  that  precifc  Objed:  It  can  carry  any  Idea  as  it 
were  beyond  it  felf,  or  at  leail  look  beyond  it,  to  fee  how  it  (lands  in  confor- 
mity to  any  other.  When  the  Mind  io  contiders  one  thing,  that  it  does  as  it 
were,  bring  it  to,  and  fet  it  by  another,  and  carry  its  View  from  one  to  t'other: 
This  is,  as  the  words  import.  Relation  and  RefpeSi ;  and  the  Denominations 
given  to  podtivc  things,  intimating  that  Refpedt,  and  ferving  as  Marks  to  lead 
the  Thoilghts  beyond  the  Stibjed  it  fcif  denominated  to  Tombing  diftind  from 
it,  are  what  we  call  Relatives;  and  the  things  fo  brought  together.  Related. 
Thus,  when  the  Mind  <on(iders  Caius  as  fudi  a  pofitive  Being,  it  takes  nothing 
into  that  Idea,  but  wiiatreaUy^xiftisin  Ciiif/;  v.  g.  when  I  cooAder  him  as  a 
Man,  I  have  nothing  tn  my  Mind  4>ut  cbe  oompkx  Idea  of  the  Species,  Man. 
So  likewife,  when  I  fay  Gains  is  a  white  Man,  I  have  nothing  but  die  bare  Coa- 
fideradon  of  Man,  who  hadh  that  white  Colour,  fiut  when  I  give  Caius  the 
name  Husband^  I  inttmnt^e  (bme  otther  Peofon  ;  and  when  I  give  him  the  name 
Whiter^  I  intimate  feme  oth^  thing  >:  in  l>oth  cafes  my  Thought  is  led  to  fome- 
thing  beyond  Caiusy  and  rhete  are  ^dwo  things  brought  into  confideration.  Jmd 
frnce  any  Idea,  whether  ^mple^r^complex,  may  txthe  occafton  why  the  Miod 
thdsbritlgs  two  things  together  and  as  it  were  takes  .a  view  of  them  at  once, 
tho'  flill  confiderM  asdiftind;  therefore  any  of  our  Ideas  may  be  the  Foundation 
df  delation-  As  in  the^vc-montion'd  IiAaoos,  !dheCQn£rad<and  'CereoK>ny 
orMarriage  with  Semprmia^  is  the  Occafion'Of  the  iDenomination  ^9r  Aokution 
of  Husband ;  and  the  Cokimr  White,  the  occafion  why  he  is  tfaid  whiter  thm 
Trce-ftohe. 
tUlattons  9*  t*  Thefc,  and  iJhellkc  Relmms^  exf¥efs*dby  rttkmie  Tiemu  that  have  abers 

i^itboutcorre*  aiifwriugihem^  mth  armfr^al  ImmathUt  as  flstlier^ad  Son,  Bigger  and  Let, 
S'SSp^^^  ^  ^^y  ^fe/««/x  to  every  rae,  and  every  body. at  firft  fight 

teiv'dn      ^'  perceives  the  Rehtion-    For  Fatli*!r  and  Son,  Husband  and  Wife,  and  fuch 
other  corttlatfve  Terms,   feem   fo  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another,  and  thro' 
Cuftomdofo  readily  chime  and  anfweFoneanothcrin  Peoples  Mmhorie%  that 
Upon  the  naming  of  cither  of  them,   the  Thoughcsare  prcfcntly-eariy'd  bcyoinl 
the  thing  fo  nam'd  ;  and  no  body  overlooks >or4oubcs  of  a  .Retatioq,  ^here  it 
is  fo  [Plainly  intimated.     But  where   Languages  have  iailM  t0;give  corrdatiue 
Names,  there  the  Relation  is  not  always  fo  tafily  taken  notjoe  lOif*   ^Concubint  is, 
fio  doubtj  aretative  Name,  as  well  as  Wife  :cBut.io  Langinagos  ^rhcte  thi^j  and 
the  like  WordSj  have  ftdt  a  Gorrelacive  Term,  there  ^Poc^ie  occ  ^mn  fo  apt  to 
take  them  to  []c  fo,  as  wanting  that  evidmtMark.of1ReiatiQnwbi€biSvbetw^ 
'Cotrelatives,  which  feem  to  explain  one  another,  land  nof  vto  be  aUe  to  cxift, 
bin  together.    Hence  it  is^  that  many  of  thofe^Naaws  which,  duly^canfiderfd, 
do  include  evident  fic)ati£nis,  have  been  call'^  etoraial  Denomjnatims.    But  all 
'>rameS|   that  are  more  rhftn  en:ipty  Sounds,  muft  fignify  feme  Idei^  which  is 
.leither  in  the  thing  to  which  the  Kame  is  apply ?d  pand  then  it  i^ci^ive,  .an4 
^klook^'d  on  as  united  to,  tfndexiflingin  the  .thing  to  which  the  I^aiomination 
^s  l^tren:  of  elfc  it  ^rlfcs  from  the  ftefpcfi  cbe  J^fiod  finds  in  it  fip   fomechiqg 
diflinA  from  it^  wich  vvhich  it  confiders  ic  i  and  then  it  includes  a  Relation. 
Some  feem-       jj.  3.  Another  fort  of  relative  Terms  there  is,   which  are  not  look'd^on  to  be 
^•^'^ '*^-^^(*^  either  relative,  or  fo  much  as  external  Denominations;    which  yet,   under  the 
Relations. ^^'* *^^^'^*^^  ^V^^^^n^^  of  fignifying  fiTnething  abfolute  in  the  SubjeS,  do  conceal 
a  tacit,  tho'  lefs  obfervable  Relation.     Such  are  the feemingfyfofittven^ims  of 
Old,  Great,  ImperJeEi,  &c.  whertof  I  (hall  liavc  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large 
in  the  following  Chapters* 
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§.  4.  This  farther  may  be  obfcrv*d,  That  the  Ideas  of  Relation  may  be  the  Relation  &ff 
fame  in  Men,  who  have  far  different  Ideas  of  the  things  thit  are  related,  or  ^S^%^^^ 
that  are  thus  compa/d  j  v.  g.  thofe  who  have  far  diflferent  Ideas  of  a  Mwi,  may  i^t^i^^  ^^' 
yet  agree  in  the  Notion  of  a  Father:  which  is  a  Notion  fuperinduc'd  to  the  Sul^ 
fiance,  or  Man,  and  refers  only  to  an  Ad  of  that  thing  called  Man,  whereby 
he  cotitributed  to  the  Generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind>  let  Man  be  what 
it  will*' 

5J,  5.  The  A&tttre  therefore  of /if  Aiffoiiconfifts  in  therefifrring  Or  comparing  Change  (fke- 
two  things  one  to  another;  from  which  Comparifofi,  one  or  both  comes  to  be  ^J^^  majbe 
denominated.    And  If  either  of  thofe  things  be  remov'd  or  ceafe  to  be,  the  Re-  ch^eiuOe 
lation  ccafcs,  and  the  Denomination  confequent  to  ity  tho'  the  other  receive  iff  sub^L 
it  felf  no  Alteration  at  aU  :  v.  g.  Caiusy  whom  I  confider  to  day  as  a  Father,  ceafea 
to  be  fo  to  morrow,  only  by  the  Death  of  his  Son,  without  any  Alteration  made 
in  himfelf.    Nay,  barely  by  the  Mind's  changing  the  Ob/eft  to  which  it  tom- 
pares  any  thing,  the  fame  thing  is  capable  of  having  contrary  Denominations  at 
the  fame  time :  n).  g.  Casus,  compared  to  feveral  Perfons,  may  truly  be  faid  to  be 
dder  and  yonnger,  ftronger  and  weaker,  &c. 

^.  6.  Whatfocver  doth  or  can  cxifl,  or  bfe  confider'd  as  one  thing,  is  pofi-  Aelatimcnty 
tivc :  And  fo  not  only  fimple  Ideas  and  Subflanccs,  but  Modes  alfo  are  pofitive  betwixt  tm 
Beings  j  tho'  the  Parts  of  which  they  confift,  are  very  often  relative  one  to  ^*^^^* 
another;  but  the  whole  together  confider'd  as  one  things  and  producing  in  us 
the  complex  Idea  of  one  thing ;  which  Idea  is  in  our  Minds,  as  one  Pidure,  tho* 
an  Aggregate  of  divers  Parts,  and  under  one  Name,  it  is  a  pofltive  or  abfoJure 
Thing,  or  Idea.    Thus  a  Triangle,  tho'  the  Parts  thereof  compared  one  to  ano- 
ther be  relative^  yet  the  Idea  of  the  whole  is  a  pofitivc  abfolute  Uea.    The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  a  Family,  a  Tune,  &c.  for  there  can  be  no  Relation,  but  betwixt 
two  things  confidei^d  as  two  things.    There  muft  always  be  in  Relation  two 
Ideas^  or  Things,  either  in  themfelves  reafly  feparat^  or  confider'd  as  diilin^ 
and  then  a  ground  or  occalion  for  their  Comf^rifoo. 

%.  7.  Concerning  Rehtion  in  general,  thefe  thin^  may  be  confider'd:  MMmeal^ 

Ftrfii  That  there  is  no  me  Tfeig,  whether  fimple  Idea,  Subftance,  Mode,  or  Re-  P^  9  *<?* 
Jation,  or  Nkme  of  either  of  them,  tA;W^A'  is  not  capable  of  almoft  an  mfimtemm^  latim. 
ter  o/Confiderations,  in  reference  to  other  things;  and  therefore  this  makes  w^ 
fmall  part  of  Mens  Thoughts  and  Words :  v.  g.  one  fingle  Man  may  at  once  bt 
concerned  in,  and  fuftain  ail  tbefe  following  Relations,  and  many  more,  viz,.  Fa- 
ther, Brother,  Son^  Grand-father,  Grand-fon,  Father-in-Law,  Son-in-Law, 
Husbandj  Friend,  Encmy^  Subjeft,  General,  Judg,  Patron,  Client,  Profeflfor, 
European,  Englishman,  Wander,  Servant,  Mafier,  Poffeffor,  Captain,  Superiouti 
Inferiour,  Bigger,  Lefs,  Older,  Younger,  Contemporary,  Like,  Unlike,  (jc. 
to  an  almofi  infinite  Number:  he  being  capable  of  as  many  Relations,  as  there 
can  be  Occafions  of  comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  of  Agree* 
ment,  Difagreement,  or  Refpeft  whatfoever.  For^  as  I  faid,  Relation  is  a  way 
of  comparing  or  confldering  two  things  together,  and  giving  one»  or  both  of 
thesi  fome  Apj7elIation  from  that  Comparifon ;  and  fometimes  giving  even  the 
Relation  it  felf  a  Name; 

§.  8.  Secondly,^  This  farther  may  be  confider'd  concerning  Relation,  That  tho*  Me  Wcai  #^ 
it  be  not  contained  in  the  real  Exiflence  of  things,  but  fomething  extraneous  **^*^ 
and  fuper-induc'4 ;  yet  the  Ideas  which  relative  Words  (land  for,    arc  often  J^^^^^ 
clearer  and  more  diftind,  than  of  thofe  Subftances  to  which  they  do  belorig*  suhjeQs  re* 
The  Notion  >Kre  have  of  a  Father,  or  Brother,  is  a  great  deal  clearer  and  more  Utcd^ 
diflina,  than  that  we  have  of  a  Man;   or,  if  you  will.  Paternity  is  a  thing 
whereof  *tiseafier  to  have  a  clear  Idea,  than  or  Humanity:  And  I  can  much 
eafier  conceive  what  a  Friend  is,  than  what  GOD.    Becaufe  the  Knowledg  of 
one  Adion,  or  one  fimple  Idea,  is  oftentimes  fufficient  to  give  me  the  Notion 
of  a  Relation :  but  to  the  knowing  of  any  fubftantial  Being,  an  aecuratc  Col- 
legion  of  fundry  Ideas  is  neceffary*    A  Man,  if  he  compares  two  things  toge- 
ther, can  hardly  be  fuppos'd  not  to  know  what  it  isy  wherein  he  compares 
them:  fo  that  when  he  compared  any  things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a 
very  clear  Idea  of  that  Relation.    The  Ideas  then  oi  Relations  are  capable  at  leaft 
tf  being  more  ferfeSi  and  diflinSi  in  our  Minds,  than  thofe  cfSubftances.    Becaufe  it  is 
commonly  hard  to  know  all  the  fimple  Ideas  which  are  really  in  any  SubAance, 
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hat  for  the  mod  part  eafy  eoough  to  know  the  /imple  Ideas  that  make  up  any 
Relatioa  I  chiokoDi  or  bare  a  Name  for:  v.  g.  Comparing  two  Men>  in  refe- 
rence to  one  common  Parent,  it  is  very  eafy  to  frame  the  Ideas  of  Brothers^  with- 
out having  yet  the  perfeft  Idea  of  a  Man.    For  (ignificant  relative  Words,  as  weii 
as  others,  ftanding  only  for  Ideas ;  and  thofe  being  all  either  fimple,  or  nude  op 
of  fingle  ones,  it  fuffices  for  the  knowing  the  precife  Idea  the  relative  Term 
liands  for,  to  have  a  clear  Conception  of  that  which  is  the  Foundation  of  the. 
Relation ;  which  may  be  done  without  having  a  perfed  and  clear  Idea  of  the 
thing  it  is  attributed  to.    Thus  having  the  Notion,  that  one  laid  the  Egg  out 
of  which  the  other  was  hatched,  I  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Relation  of  Dam  and 
Chicky  between  the  two  CaiEowaries  in  St.  Jameses  Parkj  tho'  perhaps  I  have  but 
a  very  obfcure  and  imperfeft  Idea  of  thofe  Birds  themfelves. 
delations  aU       $.  p.  Thirdly ^  Tbo  there  be  a  great  number  of  Confiderations,  wherein  things 
terminate  in  xnzy  hc  compar'd  one  with  another,  and  fo  a  multitude  of  Relatioms ;  yet  they 
fimpU  Ideas,  ^g  terminate  in^  and  are  concerned  about  tholc^mfle  Ideas ^  either  of  Sendtion  or 
Reflexion :  which  I  think  to  be  the  whole  Materials  of  all  our  Knowledg.  To 
clear  this,  I  (hall  (hew  it  in  the  moft  confiderable  Relations  that  we  have  any 
Notion  of,  and  in  fome  that  feem  to  be  the  mofl  reniote  from  Senfe  or  RefieSticM  ; 
which  yet  will  appear  to  have  their  Ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it  pail  doubt^ 
that  the  Notions  we  have  of  them  are  but  certain  &m^lc  Ideas,  and  fo  originally 
derived  from  Senfe  or  Refledion. 
Term  lead-       $.  10.  Fourthly^  That  Relation  being  the  considering  of  one  thing  with  another* 
ing  the  Mind  v^hich  IS  extrinfecal  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  all  Words  that  neceffarily  lead  the 
^^eli  ^denc  ^^"^  ^^  ^"y  o^hcr  Wf^/  than  are  fuppos'd  really  to  exift  in  that  thing,  to  which 
fninatedy  are  the  Word  is  apply'd,  are  relative  tVcrds:  v.  g.  A  Man  Blacky  Merry,  Tbcugkfitt, 
relative.        ThirJIy,  Angry,  Extended;  thefe,  and  the  like,  are  all  abfolute,  becaufc  they  neither 
fignify  nor  intimate  any  thing,  but  what  does  or  is  fupposM  really  to  exift  io  the 
Man  thus  denominated :  But  Father,  Brother,  King,  Husband,  Blacker,  Merrier,  Sec 
are  Words  which,  together  with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply  alfo  fome-. 
thing  elfe  feparate  and  exteriour  to  the  Exiftence  of  that  th'mg. 
CmHm*         $.11.  Having  laid  down  thefe  Psemifes  concerning  Relation  in  general,  I  (ball 
now  proceed  to  (hew>  in  (bme  Inftances,  how  all  the  Ideas  we  have  of  Relatim 
are  made  up^  as  the  others  are,  only  of  fimple  Ideas;  and  that  they  all,  bow  re- 
fined or  remote  from  Senfe  foever  they  feem,  terminate  at  laA  in  (imple  Ideas.    I 
(ball  b^n  with  the  moft  comprehenfive  Relation,  wherein  all  things  that  do  or 
can  exift,  are  concerned ;  and  that  is,  the  Relation  of  Caufe  and  Effetl.    The  Idea 
whereof,  how  derived  from  the  two  Fountains  of  all  our  Rnowledgi  Senfatianzxid 
RefieSiion,  1  (hall  in  the  next  place  confider. 

CHAR  XXVL 
Of  Caufe  and  Ejfe^y  and  other  Relations. 

Whence  their  §•  I-  TN  the  notice  that  OUT  Senfes  take  of  the  conftant  Viciffitude  of  things. 
Ideas  j;^.  X  ^^  cannot  but  obferve,  that  feveral  particular,  both  Qualities  and  Sub- 

ftances,  b^in  to  exift  j  and  that  they  receive  this  their  Exiftence  from  the  due 
Application  and  Operation  of  fome  other  Being.  From  this  Obfervation,  we 
get  our  Ideas  of  Caufe  and  EffeB.  That  which  produces  any  fimple  or^  complex 
Idea,  we  denote  by  the  general  name  Caufe-,  and  that  which  is  produced,  MjeB^' 
Thus  finding  that  in  that  Subftancc  which  we  call  Wax,  Fluidity,  which  is  z 
fimple  id$a  that  was  not  in  it  before,  is  conftantly  product  by  the  Application 
of  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat;  we  call  the  Cimpleldea  of  Heat,  in  relation  to 
Fluidity  in  Wax,  the  Caufe  of  it,  and  Fluidity  the  £f&d.  So  alfo  finding 
that  the  Subftance  Wood,  which  is  a  Certain  CoUedidn  6i  fimple  Ideas  fo  call'<C 
by  the  Application  of  Fire  is  tum'^d  into  another  Subftance  called  Aflies ;  f>  e. 
another  complex /^tf,  confifting  of  a  Colledidn  of  fimple /^^^,  quite  diflferenc 
from  that  complex  Idea  which  we  call  Wood ;  we  confider  Fire,  in  relation  to 
Aibes,  as  Caufe,  and  the  Alhes  as  E(k6t.  So  that  whatever  is  confider'd  by  us 
to  conduce  or  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular  fimple  Idea,  or  CoUe^ion 
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of  (imple  Ideas ^  whether  Subf^ance  or  Mode,,  which  Aid  not  before  exifi^  hath 
thereby  in  our  Minds  the  Relation  of  a  Caufe,  and  fp  is  denominated  by  us. 

%.  2.  Having  thus»  from  what  our  Senfes  are  able  to  difcover  in  the  Opie-  Oredtim,  Ge* 
rations  of  Bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  Notion  ot  Caufe  and  Effeli,  vitL  f^^im,ma^ 
That  a  Caufe  is  that  which  makes  any  other  thing,  cither  fimple  Idea^  Subflancc  ^'*  'diiier^ 
or  Mode  begin  to  be;  and  an  EffeU  is  that,  which  had  its  beginning  from  fome    ^ 
other  thing  :  The  Mind  finds  no  great  Difficulty  to^diftinguifh  the  feveral  Ori-*^ 
ginals  of  things  into  two  forts. 

JF/r/},  When  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo  that  no  part  thereof  did  ever 
exifl  before;  as  when  a  new  Particle  of  Matter  doth  begin  to  exifl^  in  rerum 
mature,  which  had  before  no  Being,  and  this  we  call  Creation. 

Secondly^  When  a  thing  is  mkdeup  of  Particles,  which  did  all  of  them  be- 
fbte  exift,  but  that  every  thing  fo  conftituted  of  pre-exifting  Particles,  which, 
confidcc'd  all  together,  make  up  fuch  a  Colledion  of  flmpIe  Ueas^  ha^notany 
Exiftence  before,  as  this  Man,  this  Egg,  Rofe  or  Cherry,  &c.  And  this,  when 
refer 'd  to  a  Subftance,  produc'd  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature  by  an  inter- 
nal Principle,  but  fet  on  work  by,  and  received  from  fome  external  Agent  or 
Caufe,  and  working  by  infenfible  ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  Genera-- 
tion:  When  the  Caufe  is  extrinfecal,  and  the  Eflfed  produc'd  by  a  fenfible  Se- 
paration, or  5^(1x^4- Poiition  of  difcemible  Parts,  we  call  it  Making  i  and  fuch 
are  all  artificial  things*  When  any  fimple  Idea  is  produc'd,  which  was  not  in 
that  Subjed  before,  we  call  it  Alteration.  Thus  a  Man  is  generated,  a  Pidure 
made,  and  eithc^r  of  them  altered,  when  any  new  fenfible  Quality  or  Staple  Idea 
is  produc'd  in  either  of  them,  which  was  not  there  before ;  and  the  things  thus 
made  to  exift,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  EjfeSls;  and  thofe  things, 
which  operated  to  the  Exiftence,  Caufes.  In  which,  and  all  other  Cafes,  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  Notion  of  Caufe  and  EffeS^  has  its  Rife  from  Ideas^  receiv^ 
by  Seniation  or  Reflexion ;  and  that  this  Relation,  how  comprehenfive  foever^ 
terminates  at  laft  in  them.  For  to  have  the  ideao(  Caufe  and  EffeU^  it  fuffices . 
to  confickr  any  fimple  Idea,  or  Subflancc,  as  beginning,  to  exift  by  the  Opera*, 
tion  of  fome  other,  without  knowing  the  manner  of  that  Operation. 

f.  J.  7imeMd  Place  zvc  alfo  the  Foundations  of  very  large  Relations,  and  all  Retstim  4 
finite  Beings  at  Icaft  are  concem'din  them*  But  having  already  (hewn,  in  a-  Ttm* 
nother  place,  how  we  get  thefe  Ideas ^  it  may  fuflkehereto  intimate,  that 
moft  of  the  Denominations  of  things,  received  from  time,  are  only  Relations. 
Thus  when  any  one  fays,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  liv'd  fixty  nine,  andreign'd  forty 
five  Years,  thefe  words  import  only  the  Relation  of  that  Duration  to  fome  o- 
ther,  and  means  no  more  than  this.  That  the  Duration  of  her  Exiftence  was 
equal  to  lixty  nine,  and  the  Duration  of  her  Government  to  forty  five  annual 
Revolutions  of  the  Sun ;  and  fo  are  all  words  anfwering  Hsno  hn^.  Again, 
WiBam  theConquerer  invaded  England  ^ho\Jit  the  year  1070*  which  means  this; 
That  taking  the  Duration  from  our  Saviour's  Time  till  now,  for  one  entire 
great  Length  of  Time,  it  (hews  at  what  Diftance  this  Invafion  was  from  the 
two  Extremes  :  And  fo  do  all  words  of  Time,  anfvcreringto  the  Queftion  WBen^ 
which  Ihew  only  the  Diftance  of  any  Point  of  Time,  from  the  Period  of  a 
longer  Duration  from  which  we  meafure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  confidcr  ic 
as  related. 

%.  4*  There  are  yet,  befides  thofe,  other  words  of  Time,  that  ordinarily 
are  thought  to  ftand  for  pofitive  Ideas,  which  yet  will,  when  confider'd,be  found 
to  be  relative,  fuch  as  are  Tous^,  Old,  Sec.  which  include  and  intinute  the  Re- 
lation any  thing  has  to  a  certain  Length  of  Duration,  whereof  we  have  the 
.  Idea  in  our  Minds.  Thus  having  fettled  in  our  Tboi^hts  the /J^a  of  the  ordi- 
nary Duration  of  a  Man  to  be  feventy  Years,  when  we  fay  a  Man  is  Toui^  we 
mean  that  his  Age  is  yet  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  which  ufually  Men  attain  to : 
And  when  we  denominate  him  0/(^,  we  mean  that  his  Duration  is  run  out  al- 
moft  to  the  end  of  that  which  Men  do  not  ufually  exceed.  And  fo  'tis  but  com- 
paring the  particular  Age,  or  Duration  of  this  or  that  Man,  to  the/i^/iof 
that  Duration  which  we  have  in  our  Minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  fort 
of  Animals :  which  is  plain,  in  the  Application  of  thefe  Names  to  other  things  ; 
for  a  Man  is  called  young  at  twenty  Years,  and  very  young  at  fevcn  Years  old  : 
But  yet  a  Horfe  we  call  old  at  twenty,  and  a  Dog  at  fevcn  Years ;  becaufe  in 
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each  of  thefe,  we  compare  their  Age  to  difierent  Ideas  of  Ciuration,  which  are 
fettled  in  our  Minds,  as  belonging  to  thefe  feveral  forts  of  Animals,  in  the 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature*  But  the  Sun  ^nd  Scars,  tho'  they  have  out-lafted 
feveral  Generations  of  Men,  we  call  not  o{d)  becaufe  we  do  not  know  what 
period  GOD  hath  fct  to  that  fort  of  fieings.  This  Term  belonging  properly 
to  thofe  things  which  we  can  obfervc,  in  tht  ordinary  Courfe  of  things,  by  a 
natural  Decay,  to  come  to  an  end  in  a  cettain  period  of  Time  ;  and  fo  have  in 
our  Minds,  as  it  were,  a  Standard  to  which  we  can  compare  the  (Everal  Parts  of 
their  Duration ;  and  by  the  relation  they  bear  thereunto,  call  them  young  ot 
old :  which  we  cannot  therefore  do  to  a  Ruby  or  a  Diamond,  things  whole  uiual 
Periods  we  know  not* 
Matkns  4  $•  5*  ^^^  Relatitm  aHb  that  things  have  to  one  another  in  their  Places  and 
riaceandEx-  Diftances,  is  very  obvious  to  obferve  ;  as  Above,  Below,  a  Mile  diftant  from 
icffim*  Charing  Crofs,  in  England,  and  in  London.  But  as  in  Duration,  fo  in  Extenfion 
and  Bulk,  there  are  (cme  Ideas  that  are  relative,  which  we  fignify  by  Names 
that  are  thought  pofitive  5  as  Great  and  Little  are  truly  Relatiotis.  tdr  here 
alfo  having,  by  Obfervation,  fettled  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  the  Bignefs  of 
feveral  Species  of  things,  from  thofe  we  have  been  moft  accuftom^d  to,  we 
make  them  as  it  were  the  Standards  whereby  to  denominate  the  Bulk  of  others* 
Thus  wc  call  a  great  Apple,  fuch  a  one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  fort  of 
th(^e  we  have  been  ufedto ;  and  a  little  Horfe,  luch  a  one  as  comes  not  up  to 
the  (ize  of  that  Idea  which  we  have  in  our  Minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to 
Horfes  :  And  that  will  be  a  great  Horfe  to  a  Welfhman^  which  is  but  a  little  one 
to zFlemng*,  they  t^to-'naving,  from  the  diJ9ferent  Breed  of  their  Countries, 
taken  feveial  fi^'d  Ideas  to  which  they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they 
denominate  their  Great  and  their  Little. 
JOtTUde  ^*  ^*  ^  iil^cwife  fVeak  and  Stroj^  are  but  relative  Denominations  of  Power, 

^rmsefien  compar 'd  to  fomc /iw  wc  bavc,  at  that  time,  of  greater  or  lefs  Power.  Thus 
fiand  fir  Rs*  vfhen  we  ((ay  a  Weak  Man,  we  mean  one  that  has  not  fo  much  Strength  or 
lidim^  Power  to  move,  as  ufuaUy  Men  havci  or  ufually  thofe  of  his  (ize  have ;  whidi 
is  a  comparing  his  Shtngth  to  the  Idea  we  have  of  the  ufual  Strength  of  Mea> 
or  Men  of  fuch  a  fize.  The  like,  when  we  fay  the  Creatures  are  all  weak  things  ; 
Weak,  there,  is  but  a  relative  Term,  iignifying  the  Difproportion  there  is  in 
dK  Power  of  G  O  D  and  the  Creatures.  And  fo  abundance  of  Words,  in  ordt- 
narv  Speech,  {land  only  for  Relations  (and  perhaps  thegreateft  part)  which  at 
firft  fight  feem  to  have  no  fuch  Signification :  v.g.  The  Ship  has  necetfary  Stores. 
Neceffan  and  Stores  are  both  relative  Words  ;  one  having  a  Relation  to  the  ac- 
compliming  the  Voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  future  Ufe.  All  which  Re- 
lations, how  they  are  confin'd  to  and  terminate  in  Ideas  derived  from  Sen/oHon 
oiARefiisihon,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  Explication. 


CHAP-    XXVIL 
Of  Identity  and  Diver Jipj/. 

WbereinUen^  $.  1.   A   N  O  THE  R  occafion  the  Mind  often  takes  of  comparing,  Js  the  ve- 
iitfco90s.  jt\tj  Being  ofThings,  when  confidering  any  thing  as  exiftingatany 

determined  Time  and  Place,  we  compare  it  with  it  ielf  exiftingat  another  tirne^ 
and  thereon  form  the  Ideas  of  Identity  and  Diverfit;.  When  we  fee  any  thing 
to  be  in  any  place  in  any  Inflant  of  Time,  we  are  lure  (be  it  what  it  will)  thac 
it  is  that  very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  d^t  that  fame  time  exifts  in  ano- 
ther place,  how  like  and  undiflinguifhible  foever  it  may  be  in  all  other  refpeds  : 
And  in  this  confifls  Identity,  when  the  Ide^s  it  is  attributed  to  vary  not  at  all 
from  what  they  were  that  moment  wherein  we  confider  their  former  Exiftence, 
and  to  which  we  compare  the  prefent^For  we  never  finding,  nor  conceiving  it 
poffible,  that  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  (hould  exift  in  the  fame  place  at  the 
lame  time,  we  rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exifts  any  where  at  any  time, 
excludes  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  is  there  it  felf  alone.  When  therefore  we 
demandj  whether  any  thing  be  the  fame  or  no;  it  refers  always  to  fomething 
'  that 
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(hat  ci^iftcd  £uch  a  fimf  in  fijch  9  pUcc,  whipji  'cwa?  certaip  ac  that  inftaut  was 
(he  fame  with  it  k\f,  ap4  no  other.  From  whence  it  fQllQw$|  rhac  one  ching 
capDoc  have  two  Beginnings  of  Exiflence,  nor  pvo  t^in^s  on|:  Begmnrngi  }C 
being  impoffible  for  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  to  bp  or  exiil  in  t}ic  fapt^^  in* 
ftanr,  in  the  very  fame  place,  or  onp  an4  tjie  f^i^p  thing  in  diftcrent  places* 
Th^t  therefore  that  hful  one  Beginning,  is  fhe  famp  thing ;  and  tba:  which  had 
a  diflSsrent  beginning  in  time  and  place  from  that,  is  nq^  the  lame,  but  diver  If. 
Th^t  which  has  made  the  difficulty  a^oiit  this  B^elation^  ha^  W<^  che  Ijcd^  fi^e 
and  Attpn|:ioQ  u£ed  in  having  precife  Notions  pf  the  thiq^  to  ^i^hich  it  i^  ^tj:/- 
buficd^ 

§.  2.  We  have  the  iJeas  bat  of  three  forts  of  Subftanccs  ;    r*  God*     2.  Fi-  fikntity^\ 
nite  Intelligences.   3.  Badies*    Fiiftj  GOD  is  wichoat  Bcpjpnjng^  eterpa],  u^- su^ofKcs. 
altprabk,  and  every  where  ;  and  therctbre  concerning  hi§  wiencity,  there  cap  be 
ngd^Mibr.    Secondly,  Finite  Spirits  having  had  each  its  decermini.te  ri^c  and 
piac5  of  beginoiog  to  cxift,  the  Relation  to  that  time  and  place  will  always  de- 
termine to  each  of  them  its  Identity,  as  long  as  it  exjlls-    Thifdly,  The  fame  wiji 
hold  r)f  every  Particle  of  Matter^  to  which  no  Addition  or  Sobtraaicn  of  Mat- 
ter ^iiig  madci  it  is  the  fame.     For  tho'  chcfe  three  forts  of  Sublbnces,  ^  wc 
l^ra  them,  do  not  exclude  one  another  out  of  ihe  fame  place  i  yet  we  cannot; 
(CPQoeive  but  that  they  miiil  neccllarily  each  of  them  exdude  any  of  tJic  fame 
Jkiud  ouit  of  the  fame  place :  or  elfc  the  Notious  and  Names  ut  Idciu^y  ar^d  Pi~ 
veriiity  would  be  in  vain,  and  there  c^^uld  be  no  fudi  diHinftion  of  Subfta^nce;?, 
or  any  thing  .elfc  one  from  anotlicr.    For  exampje :  Could  two  Bodies  be  in  the 
fym€  pkce  at  the  fame  time,  then  thole  two  Parcels  <>f  Macicr  muJi  b^  m^t  and 
ithe  faoie,  uke  them  ^reat  or  little  i  nay,  ail  Bodies  mufl  be  otie  aad  the  fap^c. 
JF<^  by  the  faBj^.rcalon  that  two  Panicles  of  Matter  may  be  in  one  place,  aU  identity  <f 
^iedie$  m^y  be  in  one  place:  which,  when  it  can  be  fuppos'd>  takes  away  the  Modss^ 
DiiAin&ioiipf  Identity  and  piverfity  of  one  a^id  more,   and  renders  it  ^idicu- 
;lQa3.    3ut  it  bciii^a  Con  trad  i^ion^  tliat  two  or  more  £hould  t^e  one,  Identity 
aiodl^veiiity^reJRelatioasand  Ways  of  comparing  well  founded,  and  of  ufe 
^o  tbe  Undciftanding,     Ail  othej:  things  being  but  Modes  or  p^elations  ultimate- 
4yjer0MQated  tn  .Subfiance^,  the  Idetuity  a^id  Diveriity  of  eac^  particular  JExi- 
4te»«<>f  Aom  too  will  be  by  the  fame  way  detetmin'd  :  oi^ly  as  to  thifigs  whofe 
£iLifteQce  i$  in  SuccefTion  ^  fucb  as  are  i;he  Anions  ok  finite  Beings* u^.  j^ahn  and 
^Hsugl^^\>Q^  W\\ifi\^  <^^^^^i^  in  acoiiupu'd  Train  oi^  SucceflioOi  concerning  tfieir 
Diverfity,  there  can  be  no  queftion:   Becaufe  each  perifliiag  the  qaonjept  it  te* 
igios,  .thc^y  paonQt.e.\ifl  in  dit^rent  times,  or  in  diflercnt  places,  as  permaqcnc 
fieitigfi  can  .At  di%reLiC  times  exift  in  dillant  places;  and  tberdbte  no  Mprionor 
^iKXi^b  cooiidpr'd  as  at  diifertnt  times,  can  be  the  lamej  each  part  thereof 
dbaving;a.dijSbi!ent .beginning  of  Exillcnce. 

^.  jg.  FfiOii.what  has  been  faid,  'tis  cafy  to  difcover  what  is  fo  much  enquired  Piindpium 
-after,  the  JPrnc^fif^  hdividamonis  i  and  that,  'tis  pl^ain,  is  Exiftefice  it  felf^  Individuation 
,«bidi  deCorminc;s,a  Being  of  any  fort  to  a  particular  time  and  p(ace  incomma-  ^^^' 
•iiicaUe .to  twp  Brings  oMhe  fame  kind.  XJ^i^^tho*  it  ^ms  ealier  to  conceive 
ia  fimpAe  ^abibuicesor  Modes,  yet  when  rcEcded  on,  is  not  more  dilEcuIt  in 
^compounded  onefii,  if  care  be  taken  to  wfhat  it  is  appl/d:  1^.  g.  Let  us  fuppplf 
Jan  Acorn,  t.  ^.^a,  continued  Body  under  one  immutable  Superficies,  ejiifiingiii^V 
determin'd  tiine.and  place  ^  'tis  evident  that,  confider^d  in  any  ipllant  Qf  its 
£xiftence>  it  'i§m  that  inft^nt  the  fame  with  it  fdf.  For  being  at  that  inllant 
Qirhatit.i$,,aild  i^hing  clfe,  it  is  the  fame,  and  U>  mud  continue  as  long  as  its 
-Exiii^noe  is  CQQtinud;  for  fo  long  it  will  be  the  fanokCi  aod  no  other*  In  like 
vUQfior,  itcwoormore  Atoms  be  joined  together  into  the  fame Mafs,  every 
oocotith^fe  Atoiw  will  be  the  fame,  by  the  forcgoin^^Ryle :  And  whilft-they 
*cxift  lAn iced. tO|{f the r,  the  Mafs,  conhiting  of  tlie  lame  Atoms,  muft  be  the 
eiameM^fe,  -^  the  fame  Body,  let  the  Parts  be  ever  fo  djj&rently  jumbled,  put 
if  one  of  theiie  AlOIPS  be  taken  away,  or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the 
(kmeMafs,  or  the  fame  Body*  In  the  State  of  living  Creatures,  their  Identity 
dopeodSiiiotaa  a  Mafsol  the  fame  Farticles,  but  on  fomcdiing  eUe.  For  (n 
them  tbe^  Variation  ofgreat  Parcels  of  Matter  alters  not  the  Identify  :  An  O^k 
frowiDg^ccmafJant  to  a  great  Tree,  and  chen  lop'd,  is  fiiU  the  fame  Oak; 
'and^a  ^CtAt  giomitup  to  a  ^orfejlometimedfati^smetiaies  ^^ai^  ^  ali  the  whije 
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the  fame  Horfe:  tho*,  in  both  thefc  cafes,  there  may  be  a  manifeft  Change  of 
the  Parts ;  fo  that  truly  they  arc  not  either  of  them  the  fame  Maflcs  oi  Matter, 
tho*  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  fame  Oak,  and  the  other  the  fame  Horfe. 
The  reafon  whereof  is^  that  in  thefe  two  Cafes  of  a  Mafs  of  Matter,  and  a  living 
Body,  Identity  is  not  apply'd  to  the  fame  thing. 
Itkmlty  (f  §.  4.  We  muft  therefore  confider  wherein  an  Oak  diflFers  from  a  Mafs  of 
Ve£etabkf.  Matter,  and  that  feems  to  me  to  be  in  this ;  that  the  one  is  only  the  Cohefion 
ofPartides  of  Matter  any  how  united,  the  other  fuch  a  difpofition  of  them 
as  conftitutes  the  Parts  of  an  Oak ;  and  fuch  an  Organization  of  thofe  Parts 
as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diftribute  Nouriftment,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the 
Wood,  Bark,  and  Leaves,  cJTc.  of  an  Oak,  in  which  conlifts  the  vegetable  Life. 
That  being  then  one  Plant  which  has  futh  an  Organization  of  Parts  in  one  co- 
herent Body  partaking  of  one  common  Life,  it  continues  to  be  the  fame  Plant 
as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  Life,  tho'  that  Life  be  communicated  to  new- 
Particles  of  Matter  vitally  united  to  the  living  Plant,  in  a  like  continued  Or- 
ganization conformable  to  that  fort  of  Plants.  For  this  Organization  being  at 
any  one  Inftaot  in  any  one  Colleftion  of  Matter,  is  in  that  particular  Concrete 
diftinguifli'd  from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  Life,  which  exifling  conftant- 
ly  from  that  moment  both  forwards  and  backwards,  in  the  fame  Continuity  of 
infenfibly  fucceeding  Parts  united  to  the  living  Body  of  the  Plant,  it  has  that 
Identity  which  makes  the  fame  Plant,  and  ail  the  Parts  of  it  Parts  of  the  fame 
Plant,  during  all  the  time  that  they  exifl  united  in  that  continued  Organiwtion, 
which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common  Life  to  all  the  Parts  fo  united. 

$.  5.  The  cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  in  Brutes,  bur  that  any  one  may  hence 
fee  what  makes  an  Animal,  and  continues  it  the  fame.  Something  we  have 
like  this  in  Machines,  and  may  ferve  to  illuflrate  it*  For  example,  what  is  a 
Watch  ?  'Tis  plain  'tis  nothing  but  a  fit  Organization,  or  Conflrudion  of  Parts, 
to  a  certain  End,  which  when  a  fufficient  Force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  at* 
uin.  If  we  would  fuppofe  this  Machine  one  continued  Body,  all  whofe  organized 
Parts  Mtrere  repaired,  increased  or  diminifli'd  by  a  conftant  Addition  or  Separar 
tion  of  infenfible  Parts,  with  one  common  Life,  we  (hould  have  fomething 
very  much  like  the  Body  of  an  Animal;  with  this  Difference,  That  in  an  Ani* 
mal  the  Fitnefs  of  the  Organization,  and  the  Motion  wherein  Life  confifts^ 
begin  together,  the  Motion  coming  from  within  ,-  but  in  Machines,  the  Force 
coming  fenfibly  from  without,  is  often  away  when  the  Organ  is  in  order^  and 
well  fitted  to  receive  it. 

§.  6.  This  alfo  (hews  wherein  the  Identity  of  the  fame  Man  confifls,  viz,,  in 
nothing  but  a  Participation  of  the  fame  continued  Life,  by  conftantly  fleeting 
Particles  of  Matter,  in  Succeffion  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  Body. 
.  .  He  that  (hall  place  the  Identity  of  Man  in  any  thing  elfe,  but  like  that  of  other 
Animals  in  one  fitly  organized  Body,  taken  in  any  one  Inftant,  and  from  thence 
continuM  under  one  Organization  of  Life  in  feveral  fucceffively  fleecing  Parti- 
cles of  Matter  united  to  it,  will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  Embryo^  one  of  Years, 
mad  and  fober,  the  fame  Man,  by  any  Suppofition,  that  will  not  make  it  pof* 
fible  for  Sethy  Ifmael,  Socrates,  Pilate^  St.  Aufiin,  and  Cafar  Borgia,  to  be  the 
fame  Man.  For  if  the  Identity  of  Soul  alone  makes  the  fame  Man,  and  there 
be  nothing  in  the  Nature  of  Matter,  why  the  fame  individual  Spirit  may  not 
be  united  to  difitrent  Bodies,  it  will  be  poflible  that  thofe  Men  living  in  di- 
ftant  Ages,  and  of  difierent  Tempers,  may  have  been  the  fame  Man  :  which 
way  offpfcakingmuft  be,  from  a  very  ftrange  ufe  of  the  word  Man,  apply 'd' to 
an  Idea,  out  of  which  Body  and  Shape  is  excluded.  And  that  way  ot  (peak- 
ing would  agree  yet  worfe  with  the  Notions  of  thofe  Philofophers  who  allow 
of  Tranfmigration,  and  are  of  opinion  that^the  Souls  of  Men  may,  for  theic 
Mifcarriages,  be  detruded  into  the  Bodies  of  Beafts,  as  fit  Habitations,  with 
Organs  fuited  to  the  Satisfadion  of  their  brutal  Inclinations.  But  yet,!  think, 
no  body,  could  he  be  fure  that  the  Soul  oi  Heliogabalus  were  in  one  of  his  Hogs» 
would  yet  fay,  that  Hog  were  a  Man  or  Heliogabalus. 
Identity  fuited  §.  7.  *Tis  not  therefore  Unity  of  Subftancc,  that  comprehends  all  forts  of 
tQtbiliesi,  Identity,  or  will  determine  it  in  every  cafe:  But  to  conceive  and  judg.of  it 
a-right,  we  muft  confider  what  Idea  the  word  it  is  apply M-to,  ftands  tor;  it 
being  one  thing  to  be  the  fame  Subfiance,  another  the  fame  Man,  and  a  third 
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the  fame  Perfon^  ii  Perfoiiy  Man^  and  Subflance  arc  three  Names  fianding  for 
three  different  Ideas ;  for  fuch  as  is  the  Idea  belonging  to  that  Name,  iuch 
muft  be  the  Identity :  which,  if  it  had  been  a  liccie  more  careftilly  attended  to, 
would  poflibly  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  Confufion,  which  often 
occurs  about  this  matter,  with  no  fmall  feeming  Difficulties,  cfpecially  con* 
ceming  Perfonal  Identity^  which  therefore  we  (hall  in  the  next  place  a  little 
confider. 

J$.  8.  An  Animal  is  a  living  organized  Body ;  and  confequently  the  fame  A-  same  AUru 
nimal,  as  we  have  obferv'd,  is  the  fame  continued  Life  communicated  to  dif«* 
ferent  Particles  of  Matter,  as  they  happen  fucceffively  to  be  united  to  that  or- 
ganized living  Body.  And  whatever  is  talk'd  of  other  Definitions,  ingenuous 
Obfervation  puts  it  paft  doubr^  that  the  Idea  in  our  Minds,  of  which  the  Sound 
Mm  in  our  Mouths  is  the  Sign,  is  nothing  el(^  but  of  an  Animal  of  fuch  a  cer* 
cain  Form  :  (ince  I  think  I  may  be  confident,  that  whoever  fliould  fee  a  Crea- 
ture of  his  own  Shape  and  Make,  tho'  it  had  no  more  Reafon  all  its  Life  than 
a  C^  or  a  Parrot,  would  call  him  ftill  a  Mm  ;  or  whoever  fliould  hear  a  Cat  or  a 
i>/jrro^  difcourfe.,  reafon  and  philofophizc,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but  a 
Cat  or  a  Parrot ;  and  fay,  the  one  was  a  dull  irrational  Man,  and  the  other  a 
very  intelligent  rational  Parrot.  A  Relation  we  have  in  an  Author  of  great 
Note,  is  fufficient  to  countenance  the  Suppofition  of  a  rational  Parrots    His 

Words  ♦are:  ^  lJ!SZ''j^ 

'•  I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  Prince  Maurue*s  own  Mouth  the  Account  of  ^J^^j^^ 
**  a  common^  but  much  credited  Story,  that  I  had  heard  fo  often  from  many  from  1672  ta 
*^  others,  of  an  old  Parrot  he  had  in  jBr^i^/  during  his  Government  there,  that  id79p,jjf. 
**  fpoke,  and  ask'd,  and  anfwcr'd  common  Queftions  like  a  reafonable  Creature : 
"  lo  that  thofe  of  his  Train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be  Witchery  or 
^'  Potfeffion  s   and  one  of  his  Chaplains,  who  liv'd  long  afterwards  in  Holland^ 
^  would  never  from  that  time  endure  sl  Parrot,  but  faid,  they  all  had  a  Devil 
^  in  them.    I  had  heard  many  Particulars  of  this  Story,  and  affevcr'd  by  Peo- 
^^  pie  hard  to  be  difcredited,  which  made  me  ask  Prince  Maurice  what  there 
**  was  of  it.    He  feid,  with  his  ufnal  Plainnefs  and  Drynefs  in  Talk,  there 
*^  was  fomethtng  true,  but  a  great  deal  falfe  of  what  had  been  reported.    I  de*- 
**  fir'd  to  know  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  firfl  ?   He  told  me  (hort  and 
/^  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  fuch  an  old  Parrot  when  he  came  to  Brafil;  and 
*^  tho*  he  believ'd  nothing  of  it,  and  Was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had  fo  much 
^^  Curiofity  as  to  fend  for  it :  that  \was  a  very  great  and  a  very  old  one,  and 
^^  when  it  came  firft  into  the  Room  where  the  Prince  was,  with  a  great  many  ^ 
*•  Dutch-men  about  him,  it  faid  prefently,  H^hat  a  Company  of  white  Men  are  here ?  V^J^^^^^^^ 
•^  Uhey  ask'd  it  what  he  thought  that  Man  was,  pointing  at  the  Prince  i    It  fneredylpnm 
*•  anfwer'd,  Some  General  or  other;  when  they  brought  itclofe  to  him,  heask'd  Marinnan. 
*•  it,  *  Ifou  venes  vous  f  It  anfwer*d,   De  Marinnan.    The  Prince  A  qui  eftes  '^he  Prince^ 
^  vous?  The  Parrot,  A  un  Portugais.    Prince,  Que  fais  tulai    Parrot,  le garde  '^^'^^!H\ 
•'  les  fouOts.    The  Prince  laughU  and  (aid,  Vous  gardes  lefoullesi  The  Parrot  "^Xpan^^ 
•*  anfwcr'd,  Ouj,  moj  &  jefcay  bien  faire;   and  made  the  Chuck  four  or  five  T^aPortur 
**  times  that  People  ufe  to  make  to  Chickens  when  they  call  them.    I  fct  down  guezc, 
*•  the  Words  of  this  worthy  Dialogue  in  French,  juft  as  Prince  Maurice  faid  ^^^\^% 
**  them  to  me.    I  ask'd  him  in  what  Language  the  Parrot  fpoke,  and  he  faid,  Pa]^^^  im 
^^  in  Brafilian;  I  askM  whether  he  underlie^  Bnifilian,  he  (aid,  no,  but  be  had  after  the  cbic 
**  taken  care  to  have  two  Interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutch-man  that  fpoke  liens.   The 
"  BiaJtUan,  and  the  other  a  Brafilian  that  fpoke  Dutch  i  that  heask'd  them  fe-  ?'"^5f, 
^*  parately  and  privately,  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  juft  the  fame  f^j^^l^^ 
**  thing  that  the  Parrot  (aid.    I  could  not  but  tell  this  odd  Story,  becaufe  it  i%  after  the  One- 
**  fo  much  out  of  the  way,  and  from  the  firft  Hand,  and  what  may  pafs  for  a  ken$?The?9x- 
•*  good  one  ;  for  I  dare  fay  this  Prince  at  leaft  believed  himfelf  in  all  he  told  rotaufwer'a, 
•*  me,  having  ever  pafs'd  for  a  very  honeft  ^d  pious  Man :  I  leave  it  to  Na-  i^^t  ^ 
**  turalifts  to  reafon,  and  to  other  Men  to  believe  a>  they  pleafe  upon  it;  how-  not^hlmto 
^^  ever,  it  is  not  perhaps  amifs  to  relieve  or  enliven  a  bu(y  Scene  fometimes  with  ^  it. 
•*  fuch  Digreffions,  whether  to  the  purpofe  or  no.** 

1  had  taken  care  that  the  Reader  (hould  have  the  Story  at  large  in  the  Au-  same  Man. 
thor's  own  words,  becaufe  he  feems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it  incredible  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  fo  able  a  Man  as  he,  who  had  Sufficiency  enough 
Vol.  1.  U  to 
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to  warrant  iall  the  Tcfiimonies  he  gives  of  himfelf,  Aould  take  fo  much  pairSj 
iQ  a  place  inhere  it  had  nothing  to  do,  to  ^in  fo  cloTe  not  only  on  a  Man  whom 
he  mentions  as  his  Friend^  but  on  a  Prince  in  whom  he  acknowledges  very  great 
Honcfty  and  Piety,  a  Story  which  if  he  himfclf  thought  incredible,  he  could 
not  but  alfo  think  ridiculous.    The  Prince,  \is  plain,  who  vouches  this  Story, 
and  our  Author,  who  relates  it  firom  him,  both  of  them  call  this  Talker  a  Par-- 
rot ;  and  I  ask  any  one  elfe,  who  thinks  fucfa  a  Story  fit  to  be  told,  wh^lier  if 
this  Parrot^  and  all  of  its  kind,  had  always  talked,  as  we  have  a  Prinrfs  Word 
for  it,  as  this  one  did,  whether,  I  fay,  they  would  not  have  pafs'd  for  a  Race 
of  rational  Animals  :  but  yet  whether  for  all,  that  they  would  have  been  allowed 
to  be  Men,  and  not  Parrots  ?    For  I  prefume  'cis  not  the  Idea  of  a  thinking  or 
rational  Being  alone  that  makes  the  Idea  of  a  Man  in  moft  Peoples  Senfe,  but 
of  a  Body,  fo  and  fo  (hapM,  joi^'d  to  it ;  and  if  that  be  the  Idea  of  a  Man,  the 
lame  fucceflive  Body  not  ihifred  all  at  once,  muft,  as  well  as  the  fame  immate- 
rial Spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  fame  Man. 
Perfonai  /-         f.  9.  This  being  premisd  to  find  wherein  perfonalldentity  conCi&s,  we  muft 
dentHy.         confider  what  Per/on  ftands  for ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  Being, 
that  has  Reafon  and  Refle&ion,  and  can  confider  it  fclf  as  it  feU,   the  fame 
thinking  thing  in  different  times  and  places ;  which  it  does  only  by  that  Con- 
fcioufnefs  which  is  infeparable  from  thinking,  and  as  it  feems  to  me  ellential 
to  it :  it  being  impoffible  for  any  one  to  perceive  without  perceiving  that  he 
.    does  perceive.    When  we  fee,   hear,  fmell,  tafte,   feej,  meditate,  or  will  any 
thing,  we  know  that  we  do  fo.     Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  prefent  SenfationS' 
and  Perceptions  :  And  by  this  every  one  is  to  himfclf  that  which  he  calls  Self; 
it  not  being  confider'd  in  this  cafe,  whether  the  Cune  Self  be  continued  in  the 
fame  or  divers  Subfiances.    For  fince  GDnfcioufnefs  always  accompanies  think* 
ing,  and  'tis  that  that  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  Self,  and  thereby 
diiiinguiflies  himfelf  from  all  other  thinking  things  ;  in  this  alone  confiAs  per-- 
fonal  Identity,  i.  f.  the  Samenefs  of  a  rational  Being  :  And  as  far  as  this  Con-- 
fcioufncfs  can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  paft  Adion  or  Thought,  fo  far . 
reaches  the  Identity  of  that  Perfon ,-  it  is  the  fame  Self  now  it  was  then  ;  and 
'tis  by  the  fame  Self  with  this  prefent  one  that  now  rcflc&s  on  it,  that  thac 
Adion  was  done. 
Cmfcioufnefs       5J.  10.  But  it  is  farther  enquired,  whether  it  be  the  fame  Identical  Sujbftance? 
^/i.   •  *    This  few  would  think  they  had  reafon  to  doubt  of,  if  thefe  Perceptions,  with 
n     dentity.    ^^^^^  Confcioufnefs,  always  remained  prefent  in  the  Mind,  whereby  the  fame 
thinking  thing  would  be  always  confcioufly  prefent,  and,  as  would  be  thought,  * 
evidently  the  Tame  to  it  fel£     But   that  which  feems  to  make  the  Difficulty  is 
this,  that  this  Confcioufnefs  being  interrupted  always  by  Forgecfulnefs,  there 
being  no  moment  of  our  Lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  Trafii  of  all  our  paft 
Aaions  before  our  Eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the  beft  Memories  lofing  the 
Sight  of  one  part  whilft  they  are  viewing  another ;  and  we  fometimes,  and 
that  the  greatcfl  part  of  our  Lives,  not  refleding  on  our  paft  Selves,^  being  in- 
tent on  our  prefent  Thoughts,  and  in  found  Sle^p,  having  no  Thoughts  at  all, 
or  at  leaft  none  with  that  Corifcioufnefs  which  remarks  our  waking  Thoughts  : 
I  fay,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  our  Confcioufnefs  being  interrupted,  and  we  lofing  the 
Sight  of  our  paft  Sehes,  Doubts  are  rais'd  whether  we  are  the  fame  thinking 
thing,  /.  e.  the  fame  Subftance  or  no.    Which,  however  reafonabk  or  unrea- 
fonablc,  concerns  no  ferfonal  Identity  at  all  :  The  Q^ieftion  being,  what  makes 
the  fame  Perfon,  and  not  whether  it  be  the  fame  Identical  Subftance,  which  al- 
ways thinks  in  the  fame  Perfon  ;  which  in  this  caie  matters  not  at  all :  Difierenc 
Subftances,   by  the  fame  Confcioufnefs,  (^where  they  do  partake  in  it)  being 
united  into  one  Perfon,  as  well  as  difierent  Bodies  by  the  iame  Life  are  united 
into  one  Animal,  whofe  Identity  is  preferv'd,  i^  that  Change  of  Subftances,  by   . 
the  Unity  of  one  continu'd  Life*    For  it  being  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  that 
makes  a  Man  be  himfelf  to  himfclf,  ferfonal  Identity  depends  on  that  only,  whe- 
ther it  be  annexM  only  to  one  individual  Subftance,  or  can  be  concinuM  in  a 
Succelfion  of  feveral  Subftances.    For  as  far  as  any  intelligent  Being  can  re-    ■ 
peat  the  Idea  of  my  paft  Adion  with  the  fame  Confciou^efs  it  haa  of  it  at 
firft,  and  with  the  lame  Confcioufnefs  it  has  of  any  prefent  Adion ;  fo  far  it 
is  the  fame  ferfonal  Self    For  it  is  by  the  Confcioufnefs  it  has  of  its  prefent 
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Thoughts  and  Aaibns,  that  it  is  Stlf  to  it  Selj  now,  and  fo  will  be  the  ifame 
Seljj  as  far  as  the  fame  Confciou(ne(s  can  extend  to  Afiions  pail  or  to  comej 
and  would  be  by  Diftance  of  Time,  or  Change  of  Subftance,  no  more  two  Per- 
fitts,  than  a  Man  be  two  Men  by  wearing  ocher  Cloches  to  day  than  he  did 
yefterday.  with  a  long  or  Ibort  Sleep  between  :  The  fame  Confciournefs  unitinj; 
chofe  diftant  Adions  into  the  fame  Perfon^  whatever  Subftances  contributed  to 
their  Produdion. 

$.  II.  That  this  is  fo.  We  have  fome  kind  df  Evidence  in  obr  very  Bodies,  all  Perfinai  u 
whofe  Particles,  whilft  vitally  united  to  this  fame  thinking  confcious  Self,  fo  ^^  ''J. 
that  we  feel  when  they  are  touched,  and  are  afiected  by,  and  confcious  of  Good  s^lmli: 
or  Harm  that  happens  to  them^  are  a  part  of  our  Selves  \  i.  e.  of  our  thinking 
confcious  Self.    Thus  the  Limis  of  his  Body  is  to  every  one  a  pmofhtnifelp 
he  fympathizes  and  is  concerned  for  them*    Cut  off  an  Hand,  and  thereby  fepa* 
rate  it  from  that  Confcioufnefs  we  had  of  its  Heat,  Cpldt  and  other  ASk&ions, 
and  k  is  then  no  longer  a  part  df  that  which  is  himjeif^   any  more  than  the  re^ 
moteft  part  of  Matter.    Thus  we  fee  the  Suiftance^  whereof  ferfoual  Se^  con^ 
fitted  at  one  time,  may  be  vary'd  at  another,  wichoiit  the  Change  oi  perfonal 
Identity  i  there  being  np  queftion  about  the  fame  Pcrfoni  tho'  the  Limbs,  which 
but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  o£ 

§.  12.  But  the  queftioH  is,  whether  if  the  ume  Subftance  which  thinks  be 
changM,  it  can  be  the  (ame  Perfon ;  or  remaining  the  fame,  it  can  be  difierent 
PerfonSi  •    h 

And  to  this  I  anfwer,  firft.  This  can  be  no  Queuibti  at  all  to  thofe  who  place  ifHetber  in  : 
Thought  in  a  purely  material  animal  Conftitution,  void  of  an  immaterial  Sub-  ^h^^i  ^l 
ftance.    For  whether  their  Suppofition  be  true  or  no,  'tis  plain  they  conceive  ^^^f  ^ 
perfonal  Identity  preferv'd  in  fomething  elfe  than  Identity  oi  Subliance ;  as  ani- 
mal Identity  is  preferv'd  in  Identity  of  Life,  and  not  of  Subftance.    And  there* 
fore  thofe  who  place  Thinking  in  an  imnuterial  Subftance  only,  before  they  can 
come  to  deal  with  thefe  Men,  mufi  fhew  why  perfonal  Identity  cannot  be  pre* 
ferv'd  in  the  Change  of  immaterial  Subilances  or  Variety  of  particular  im^a*. 
terial  Subftances,  as  well  as  animal  Identity  is  preferv'd  in  the  Chac^e  of  mate* 
rial  Subftances,  or  Variety  of  particular  Bodies :  .unlefs  they  will  Uy,  'tis  one 
immaterial  Spirit  that  makes  the  fame  Life  in  Brutes,  as  it  h  one  immaterial 
Spirit  that  makes  the  fame  Perfon  in  Men  ;  which  the  Carte/tans  at  leaft  will  not 
admit,  for  fear  of  making  Brutes  thinking  things  too.   , 

§•13.  But  next,  as  to  the  iirft  part  of  the  Queftion,  Whether  if  the  £amc 
chinking  Subftance  (fuppoting  immaterial  Subftances  only  to  think)  be  chang'd» 
it  can  be  the  iame  Pedon?  I  anfwer.  That  cannot  be  refolv'd,  but  by  chofc 
who  know  what  kind  of  Subftances  rhey  arc  that  do  think,  and  whether  the 
Confciouftiefs  of  paft  Afiions  can  be  transfer'd  from  one  thinking  Subftance  tc^ 
anothen  I  grant,  were  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  the  fame  individual  Action,;  it 
eould  not :  but  it  being  but  a  prefent  Reprefentation  of  a  paft  Adioni  why  it 
may  not  be  poffibic,  that  that  may  be  reprefented  to  the  Mind  to  have  betOf 
which  really  never  wasj  will  remain  to  be  fliewn-  And  therefore  how  far  tKp 
Confcipu{ne(s  of  paft  Aftions  is  anncx'd  to  any  individual  Agenr,  fo  that  another 
cannot  poffibly  have  it,  will  be  hard  for  us  to  determine,  till  we  Jknow  what 
kind  of  Aftion  it  is  that  cannot  be  done  without  a  reflex  A&  of  Perception  ae- 
companying  it,  and  how  performed  by  thinking  Subftances,  whp  jcapnot  think 
without  being  confcious  of  it.  But  that  which  we  call  the  fme  Qmckufnefi^ 
not  being  the  fame  individual  A&,  why  one  intelleftufil  Subftance  may  not  hvr% 
xeprefented  to  it,  as  done  by  it  felf,  what  it  never  di4>  and  w^  p^riiaps  done 
by  fome  other  Agency  why,  I  fay,  fuch  a  Reprefentation  may.m>i;pofiibly  be 
withour  Reality  of  Matter  of  Fact,  as  well  as  feveral  ReprefentatiqtM;  jn  Preams^ 
are,  which  yet  whilft  dreaming  we  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to  conclude: 
from  the  nature  of  things.  And  that  it  never  is  fo,  willby  u;$i.:tilL  weihave 
clearer  Views  of  the  nature  ot  thinking  Subftaoces,  be  ;beilrc;j(9lv'd  into  the 
Goodnefsof  God,  who,  as  far  as  the  tiappinefs  or  Mifery  of  any  of  hi^fcti^. 
fible  Creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  will  not  by  a  fatal  Error  qf  d)elrs  transfer 
6:0m  one  to  another  that  Confcioufiiefs  which  draws  Reward  or.  Puniihment 
with  It.  How  far  this  may  be  an  Argument  againft  thofe  who  would  place 
Thinking  in  a  Syftem  of  fleeting  animal  Spirits^  1  leave  to  be  coieii4et'd.  But 
Vol  I.  U  2  yet 
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yet  to  tttttrn  to  the  Queftion  before  us,  tt  muft  be  aUow'd,  That  ii  the  fame 
Confcioufnefs  (whtch^  as  has  been  (hewn,  n  quite  a  ditferent  thing  from  the 
fame  numerical  Figure  or  Motion  in  Body)  can  be  transfer 'd  from  one  thinking 
Subfiance  to  another,  it  will  be  poffible  that  two  thinking  Subftances  may  make 
but  one  Perfon^  For  the  fame  Confcioulhefs  being  preferv^d^  whether  in  the 
fame  or  difierent  Subftances,  theperfonai  Identity  is  preferv'd* 

5f.  14*  As  the  fccond  part  of  the  Queftion,  Whether  the  fame  immaterial 
Subftance  remaining,  there  may  be  two  diftinft  Perfons  ?   which  Queftion  feems 
to  me  to  be  built  on  this,  Whether  the  fame  immaterial  Being,  being  conicioo^ 
of  the  Adionsof  its  jpaft  Duration,  may  be  wholly  ftrip'd  of  ail  the  Confciouf- 
nefs of  its  paft  Exiftence,  and  lofe  it  beyond  the  Power  o{  ever  retrieving  a- 
gain  ;  and  fo  as  it  were  beginning  a  new  Account  from  a  new  Period,  hjive  a 
Confcioufnefs  that  cannot  reach  beyond  this  new  State.    All  thofe  v9ho  hold 
Pre-exiftence  are  evider.tly  of  this  mind,  fince  they  allow  the  Soul  to  have  no 
remaining  Conicioufnefs  of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-exiftent  State,  either  wholly 
feparate  from  Body,  or  informing  any  other  Body ;   and  ii  they  fhoutd  not,  'tis 
plain.  Experience  would  be  againft  them.    So  that  perfonal  Identity  reaching 
no  farther  than  Confcioufnefs  reaches,  a  pre-exiftent  Spirit  not  having  coatinu'd 
fo  many  Ages  in  a  State  of  Silence,  muft  needs  make  different  Ptribns.    Suppoie 
a  Chriftim  Platonift  or  Pytbagoretm  <hould,  upon  God's  having  ended  all  his  Works 
of  Creation  the  feventh  Day,  think  his  Soul  hath  exifted  ever  fince ;  and  (bould 
imagine  it  has  revolved  in  feveral  human  Bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one,  who 
was  perfwaded  his  had  been  the  Soul  of  Socrates :  (how  reafonably  1  will  notdif- 
pute  ;  this  I  know,  that  in  the  Poft  be  fHl*d,  which  was  no  inconfiderahle  one, 
he  pafs'd  for  a  very  rational  Man,  and  the  Prefs  has  ftewn  that  he  wanted  not 
Parts  or  Learning)  would  any  one  fay^  that  he  being  not  conlcious  «f  any  ci 
Socrates's  AAions  or  Thought^  could  be  the  fame  Perfon  with  Soctmus  f    Lee 
any  one  refled  upon  himfelf^  and  conclude  that  he  has  in  himfelf  an  imiiia*^ 
tarial  Spirit,  which  is  that  which  thinks  in  him,  and  in  theconftaqt  Change  o£ 
his  Body  keeps  him  the  fame ;  and  is  that  which  he  calls  htmfdf :  Let  Kim  atfa 
foppofc  it  to  be  the  Cztac  Soul  that  was  in  Nefior  or  7%erfitesj  at  the  Siege  o£ 
Trey  (ibr  Souls  being,  as  fitr  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  in  their  nature^  iar 
different  to  any  Parcel  of  Matter^  the  Suppofition  has  no  apparent  Abiurdity 
in  it)  which  it  may  have  been,  as  well  as  it  is  now,  the  Soul  of  any  other  Man  t 
But  he  now  having  no  Confcioufnefs  of  any  of  the  Aftions  either  of  Ne^  or 
TAerJSteSy  does  or  can  he  conceive  himfdf  the  fame  Pierfen  with  either  of  them  ? 
Can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their- Aaicms  ?  attribute  them  to  himfelft  or 
think  them  his  own  more  than  the  Adions  of  anv  other  Man  that  ever  exilkd  I 
So  that  this  Confcioufnefs  not  reaching  to  any  ot  the  Aftionsof  either  of  thofe 
Merr,  be  is  no  more  one  5)f^with  either  of  them,  than  if  the  Soul  or  immate^ 
rial  Spirit  that^ow  infbrmrhim,  had  been  created,  and  began  tocxift^  whca 
it  began  to  inform  his  prtfent Body ;  tho'  it  were  ever  fo  true,  thac^  the  fame 
Spirit  that  informed  Mfiof^^s  or  Therfiesh  Body,  were  numerically  the  fame  thac 
now  informs  his.    For  this  would  no  more  make  him  the  fame  Perfon  with 
Nijhr^  than  if  forae  of  the  Particles  of  Matter  that  were  once  a  part  of  ^bfUr^ 
were  now  a  part  of  this  Man ;  tiie  fame  immaterial  Subftance,  without  the 
feme  Confcioufnefs  no  more  makii^  the  fame  Perfon  by  being  ^mt*d  to  any 
Body,  than^^hefaoie  Particle  of  Matter,  without  G)nfcioulhc&  united  t6  any 
Bodyt  makes  the  feme  Perfon.    But  let  him  once  find  himfelf  codfcious  of  any  cit 
she  Adions  of  Nefhr,  he  then  finds  himfelf  the  fame  Perfon  with  Nefior. 

$•  i$*  Asdthuswemay  b^^ble^  without  any  difficulty;  to  conceive  the  fame 
Perfon  atthe  RefiirrcAiotu  tho^  in  a  Body  not  exadly  in  Make  or  Parts  the  fame 
which  he  h^  here,  the  fameConcionfnpfs  gomg  along  with  the  Sod  that  inha* 
bits  it.  Bat  yet  the  Soul  alope,  in  the  Change  of  Bodies,  wouW  fcarcc  to  any 
Mc,  bue  to  him  that  mafees  the  Soul  the  Afc»,  be  enough  to  make  the  fame  Man. 
For  ftould  the  Soul  of  a  Prince,  carrying  with  it  the  Confcioufoefs  of  the 
Princess  paft  Life,  enter  and  inform  the  Body  of  a  Cobter,  as  foon  asdcfinted 
by  his  own  Soul,  every  one  fees  he  would  be  the  iame  Ptrfon  with  the  Prince, 
?^*^w»ble  only  for  the  Pjrincc's  Aftions  r  But  who  would  fay  it  was  the  feme 
J  1^  ^^^  ^^  S^^  ^^  *^  makjng  the  Man,  and  would,  I  guefs;  to  eve- 
tj  body  determine  the  Man  itfthi^  cafe  i  wherein  the  Soul,  with  all /ts  Princely 

••Thoughts 
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ThQughts  about  ity  woul4  not  make  another  Man  :  but  he  would  be  the  fame 

<^blei:  (o  every  one  beikie$  himfelf.    I  know  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeak-- 

in&  the  fame  Perfon^  and  the  fame  Man,   Aand  for  one  and  the  (ame  thing* 

And  indeed  every  one  witi  always  have  a  liberty  to  fpeak  as  he  pleafe^  and  to 

apply  what  articulate  Sounds  to  what  Ideas  be  thinks^  fit,  and  chaMe  them  a^ 

often  as  he  pleafes.    fiut  yec  when  we  will  enquire  what  makes  the  fame  Spirit, 

Man,  or  Perfonj  we  muft  ^x  the  Ideas  of  ^irii.  Many  or  £irfm  in  our  Minds  \ 

and  having  re£3lv'd  with  our  (elves  what  we  mean  by  themj  it  will  nbt  be 

hard  to  determine  in  either  of  tbem>  or  the  like^  whtn  it  is  the  fame,  and 

when  not* 

.    ^16.  But  tbo'  the  fame  iBMnaterial  Subfiance  or  Soul  does  nbt^lone,  virhere-  Cnfciot^hefs 

ever  it  be,  and  in  whatfeever  State^  make  the  (ame  Man }  yet  ^tis  plain  Con-  ntakestbe 

fcioufnefs,  as  far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  fliould  it  be  to  Ages  pafti  unites  •^^^^^'^fw*^ 

£xifteQces  and  A&ions,  very  remote  in  time,  into  the  fame  Perfon,  as  well  as 

^t  does  the  Exigences  and  A^ons  of  the  immediately  precediijg  Moment :  So 

that  whatever  has  the  Confcioufnefs  of  prcfenr  and  pad  Anions,  is  the  fame 

Perfon  (o  whom  they  both  belong.     Had  I  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  that  I  faw 

the  Ark  and  Noah\  Flood,  as  that  I  faw  an  overflowing  of  the  Tiamis  lail  Win^ 

ter,  or  as  that  I  write  now  >  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  1  who  write  this  now^ 

that  faw  the  Thames  overflowed  lafl  Winter,  and  that  viewed  the  Flood  at  the 

general  Deluge,  was  the  fame  Self,  place  that  Self  in  what  Subflance  you  pleafc^ 

than  that  I  who  write  this  ^UQ  the  fame  nr;^  j^^  now  whitft  I  write  (whether  I 

i:onflft  oi  all  the  fame.  3ubOanc4,  material  or  immaterial,   or  no)  that  I  was 

yefterday.    For  as  to  this  point  of  being  the  fame  Self,  it  matters  not  whether 

^hi$  pre^nt  Self  be  made  upol^  the  fame  or  other  Subftances ;  I  being  as  much 

concerned,  and  as  juftly  accoMfitable  for  any  ASion  was  done  a  thoufand  TearS 

fince^  appropriated  tp  mo  t^w  by  this  Self  confcioufnefs,  as  I  am  fidr  what  I  did 

the  lafl  Moment* 

J(.  17.  6f^  is  that  confcipi)$  thinking  thing  (whatever  Suhftance  made  up  of,  Aif  depends 
'whether  (jp^ritual  or  material,  fimple  or  compoAmded,  it  matters  not)  which  ismConfcictf' 
fenfible,  or  confcious  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  capable  of  Happinefsor  Mifery,  and  ^fi- 
l^  it  conce? o^<^  foe  it  felf,  as  far  as  that  Confcioufne^  extends*  Thus  every  one 
finds  th«t  whilijl  comprei|ierHi€4  under  that  Confcioufnefs,  ^i^q  little  Fii^  i$  as 
much  a  P4tt  of  it  /«^,  ^^  w![i«l  9  moft  ^  Upon  Separation  of  this  little  Fin* 
gert  fliould  this  Coaf<?iqiifne^  fo  alp^  with  the  little  Finger,  and  leave  the 
reft  of  the  Body,  'tis  evident  the  littie  Finger  would  be  the  Perfon^  the  fame 
Peyfm  i  and  Self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  refl  of  the  Body. 
As  in  this  cafe  it  i^  the  Confcipufners  that  goes  along  with  the  Subflance,  when 
one  part  i$  feparatc  iiQm  another,  which  makes  the  fame  Perfon,  and  conflitutes 
this  infeparabJe  Self\  (o  it  is  in  reference  to  Subllancc  remocc  in  time.  That 
with  which  the  Cmfumjuifs  of  this  prefcnt  thinking  thing  can  join  it  lel£  makei 
t\^hm^P$rS^m^  and  h  one  &/f  withit,  and  with  nothmg  die;  and  fo  attri* 
bures  to  it  f§lf^  and  0 wn^  all  the  Adions  of  that  thing  as  irs  own,  as  far  as  that 
Coofciourneis  reaches,  and  no  farther :  asevcry  one  who  reflects,  will  perceive. 

f.  18.  In  tlmperfoml  Jdimity,  is  founded  all  the  Right  and  Juftice  of  Re-  db^aofies 
ward  and  Puniflioieni:  i  Happinefs  and  Mifery  being  that  for  which  every  one  wardandPO-^ 
is  concerned  for  himfdf,  not  mattering  what  becomes  of   any  Subflance,   not  fiifi>^etfd* 
iciin^d  tO|  or  afifectcd  with  that  Confcioufhcf?.    For  as  it  is  evident  in  the  In- 
flancc  I  gave  but  no\y,  if  the  Confcioufnefs  went  along  with  the  littlf  Finger 
when  it  was  cut  ofi:^  that  would  be  the  fame  5r^ which  was  copcern'dfor  the 
whole  Body  yeilerday,  as  making  a  pare  of  it  fdf^  whofc  AAions  then  xt  cannot 
but  admit  as  its  own  now.     Tho*  if  the  fame  Body  flboutd  fliU  liv^  and  imme- 
diately, from  the  Separatiot^  of  the  little  Finger,  have  its  own  peculiar  Con- 
fcioufnefs, whereof  the  Uttiq  Finger  knew  nothing  ;  it  would  not  at  all  fee  con- 
cern'd  for  it,  as  a  part  of  if  felf,  or  could  own  any  of  its  Adions,  or  have  any 
of  them  imputed  to  hi».. 

%.  ip-  This  may  ihew  u$  whcrew/^y^  /ii«i>jrconfills,  not  in  t|ic  Identity 
q(  Subflance,  but,  a$  I  ha^^  l^i^^  in  the  Identity  of  Qnfcioufaefs ;  wherein,  if 
Socrates  and  the  prefenr  Mayor  of  Queeukunmgb  agr^e,  they  arf  die  faiqe  Perfon : 
It'  tiie  fame  Socrates  wakjog  |^^  peeping  do  not  partakq  of  the  fame  Qonfiiouf^ 
nefs,  Socrates  waking  and  fleeping  is  not  the  fame  Perfon*  And  to  punifb  Socra- 
tes 
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tes  waking  for  what  fleeping  So:rates  thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  ncvec 
confciousof,  woald  be  no  more  of  Right,  than  to  puni(h  one  Twin  for  what 
his  Brother-Twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing,  becanfe  their  Gutfidei  were 
to  like,  that  they  could  not  be  diftinguilh'd ;  for  Inch  Twin*  have  been  feen. 

$•  20.  But  yet  poffibly  it  will  llill  be  objefted,  Suppofe  I  whoUy  loofe  the  Me- 
mory of  fome  parts  of  my  Life,  beyond  a  poffibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo 
that  perhaps  I  fliall  never  be  confcious  of  them  again ;  yet  4m  I  not  the  fame 
Perfon  that  did  thofe  A&ions,  had  thofe  Thoughts  that  I  wa^  once  confcious 
of,  tho*  1  have  now  foi^ot  them  ?  To  which  I  anfwer.  That  we  muft  here  take 
notice  what  the  Word  /  is  apply *d  to ;  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  Man  only; 
And  the  fame  Man  being  prefumM  to  be  the  fame  Perfon,  /  is  eaHly  here  iup- 
**  posM  to  iland  alfo  for  the  fame  Perfon.  Biit  if  it  be  poffible  Tor  the  fame  Man 
to  havediftinfi  incommunicable  Confcioufnefs  at  different  times,  it  is  paft  doubt 
the  fame  Man  would  at  different  times  make  difierent  Perfons ;  which,  we  fee,^ 
is  the  Senfe  of  Mankind  in  the  folemnefl  Declaration  of  their  Opinion*,  human 
Laws  not  punifliing  the  Ahd  Mm  for  the  Soter  Alan's  A&ions,  nor  the  Seiei^ 
Man  for  what  the  Mad  Man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  Perfons  :  which  is 
fomewhat  explained  by  our  way  of  fpeaking  in  Englijb,  when  we  fay  ifach  aof 
one  is  not  himfelfy  or  is  Mdes  himfelf\  in  which  Phrafes  it  is  infinuated,  as  if  thofe 
who  now,  or  at  Itaft  firft  ufcd  them,  thought  that  Self  was  changed,  the  /f^*famc 
Perfon  was  no  longer  in  that  Man. 

Difference  be-      i*  »!•  But  yet  'tis  hard  to  conceive  that  Soeraies^  the  fame  individual  Man, 

tween Identity  flrould  be  two  Perfons.    To  help  us  a  little  in  this,  we  mufi  confider  what  is 

cf  Man  and    meant  by  Socrates,  or  the  fame  individual  Man. 

^'fi^'  Ftrfty  It  mufl  be  either  the  fame  individual,  immaterial,  thinking  Subflancei 

in  Ihort,  the  fame  numerical  Soul,  and  nothing  elfe. 

Secondly,  Or  the  fame  Animal,  without  any  regard  to  an  immaterial  Souf. 
.    Ihirdlj,  Or  the  fame  immaterial  Spirit  united  to  the  iame  Animal* 

Kow  take  which  of  thefe  Suppofitions  you  pleafe,  it  is  impoffible  to  make 
perfonal  Identity  to  confift  ki  any  thing  but  Confcioufnefs^  ot  seach  any  farther 
than  that  does. 

For  by  the  firfl  of  them,  ft  raufl  be  allow'd  poffible,  that  a  Man  bom  of  dif- 
ferent Wonken,  and  in  diftant  Times,  may  be  the  fame  Man.  A  way  of  fpeak- 
ing, which  whoever  admits^  muft  allow  it  poifible  for  the  fame  Man  to  be  two 
diftind  Perfons,  asany  twothathave  fivMindifercBt  Ages>  without  the  know- 
ledg  of  one  another's  Thoughts. 

By  the  fecond  and  third,  Socrates  in  thisLtfc^  and  after  it,  cannot  be  the  fame 
Man  any  way,  but  by  the  fame  Confciopfnefs ;  and  fo  making  human  Identity  to 
confift  in  the  fame  thing  wherein  we  place  perfonal  Identic,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  to  allow  the  fame  Man  to  be.  the  fame  Perfon.  But  then  they  who 
place  human  Identity  in  Confcioufnefs  only,  and  not  in  fomething  elfe,  muflcoa* 
fider  how  they  will  make  the  Infant  Socrates  tlie  fame  Man  with  Socrates  after 
the  Refurreftion*  But  whatfoever  to  fome  Men  makes  a,  Man,  and  confequently 
the  fame  individual  Man,  whertin  perhaps  few  are  agreed,  perfonal  Identity  can 
by  us  be  placed  in  nothing  but  Confcioufnefs  (  which  is  that  alone  which  inakes 
V    what  we  call  Self)  without  involving  us  in  great  Abfurdities. 

§.  22.  But  is  not  a  Man  drunk  and  fober  the  fame  Perfon,  why  elfe  is  hepiW 
nifhM  Sot  the  Fad  he  commits  when  drunk^  tho'  he  be  never  afterwards  confcious. 
of  it?>  }pft  as  mueh  the  fame  Perfon,  as  a  Man  that  walks,  and  does  other 
things  in  his  Sleep,  is  the  fame  Perfon,  and  is  anfwerable  for  any  mifchief  he 
ftail  do  in  it.  Hunian  Laws  punifh  both,  with  a  Juftfce  fuitable  to  their  way  d 
Knowledg;  becaufe  in  thefe  cafes,  they  cannot  dilHnguifh  certainly  whatisrcaV 
what  counterfeit :  and  fo  the  Ignorance  in  Drunkennefs  or  Sleep,  is  not  admit* 
ted  as  a  Plea.  For  tho'  Puhi&ment  be  anncxM  to  Perfonality,  and  Perfonality 
to  Confcioufnefs,  and  the  Drunkard  pethaj^  be  not  confcious  of  what  he  did ;' 
yet  human  Judicatures  jufily  punifh  him,  becaufe  the  Faft  is  prov'd  againft  him, 
but  want  of  Confcioufnefs  cannot  be  prov'd  for.  him.  But  in  the  great  Day, 
wherein  the  Secrets  of  all  Hearts ftalPbe  laid  open,  it^may  be  reafonable  to 
think)  no  one  fhall  be  mdde  to  atlfwitr  ^or  what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but  (ball 
receive  hi^Doom,  his  Confcience  ac^ffog  or  excufing  him. 
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Jj.  23.    Nothing  but  Confcioufncfs  can  unite  rcnaotc  Exiflences  into  the  feme  Cp^wfnefiy 
Pcrfon,  the  Identity  of  Subftance  will  not  do  it.    For  whatever  Subftance  there  ^  *^'* 
is^  however  framed,  withourConfcipufncfs  there  is  no  Perfon :  And  a  Gaccafe     •'* 
may  be  a  Perfon,  as  well  as  any  fort  of  Subftance  be  fo  without  Confojoufoefs. 

Could  we  fuppofe  two  diftind  incommiunicable  Confdouineflfes  ading  the  fame 
Body>  the  one  conftantly  by  Day,  the  other  by  Night ;  and»  on  the  other  fid^ 
the  fame  Con£:iou(hefs  a&ing  by  Intervals  two  didind  Bodies  :  I  ask  in  the  firft 
cafe.  Whether  the  Day  and  the  Night-man  would  not  be  two  as  diftind  Perlbns, 
as  Socrates  and  Plau  i  And  whether,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  there  would  not  be 
one  Perfon  in  two  diftin<ft  Bodies,  as  much  as  one  Man  is  the  jfame  in  two  di^ 
ftind  Clothings  ?  Nor  is  it  at  ali  material  to  fay,  that  this  fame,  and  this  dir 
ilinct  CMtfcioufuefsy  in  the  Cafes  abovemention'd,  is  owing  to  the  fame  and  di- 
fiinct  immaterial  Subftances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  thofe  Bodies  ;  which,  whe- 
ther true  or  no,  alt^rs^ot  the  Cafe :  fince  'tis  evident  the  ferfonal  Idemity  woolct 
equally  be  determined  by  the  Confciouihefs,  whether  that  Coofcioufnefs  were  an* 
nex'd  to  fome  individual  immaterial  Subftance  or  no.  For  granting,  that  the 
thinking  Subftance  in  Man  muft  be  neceftarily  fuppos'd  immaterial,  \is  evident 
that  immaterial  thinking  thing  may  fometimes  part  with  its  paft  Confcioufnefs> 
and  be  reftor'd  to  it  again,  as  appears  in  the  Forgetfubefs  Men  often  have  of 
their  paft  Actions ;  and  the  Mind  many  times  recovers  the  Memory  of  a  paft  Con<^ 
fcioufne(s,  which  it  had  loft  for  twenty  Years  together.  Make  the  Intervals 
of  Memory  and  Forgethilne(s  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by  Day  and  Nighty 
and  you  have  two  Perfons  with  the  fame  immaterial  Spirit,  as  much  as  in  the 
former  Inftance  two  Perfons  with  the  feme  Body«  So  that  Self  is  not  deter- 
mined by  Identity  or  DivcrHty  of  Subibuice,  which  it  cannot  be  fore  of,  but  On- 
ly by  Identity  of  Confcioufhefs. 

$.  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  Subftance^  whereof  it  is  now  made  up»  to 
have  exifted  formerly,  united  in  the  fame  confcious  Being :  but  Confcioufnets 
removed,  that  Subftance  is  no  more  it  felf^  or  makes  tio  more  a  part  of  it,  than 
any  other  Subftance  s  as  is  evident  in  the  Inilance  we  have  already  gi\xn  of  a 
Limb  cut  off,  of  whofe  Heat,  or  Cold,  &t  other  Affections,  having  no  longer 
any  Confcioufncfs,  it  is  no  more  of  a  Man's  felf,  than  any  other  Matter  of  the 
Univerie.  In  like  manner  it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  Subftance,' 
which  is  void  of  thatConicioufnefj,  whereby  I  am  my  y^/ to  my  f elf :  If  there 
be  any  part  of  its  Exiftence,  which  I  caniot  upon  Recollection  join  with  thAt 
prefent  Confcioufncfs  whereby  I  am  now  my  felf^  it  is  in  that  parr  of  its  Ex- 
iftence np  more  my  felj,  than  any  other  immaterial  Beings  For  whatfoevet  any 
Subftance  has  thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recollect,  and  by  my.  Confciout- 
ncfs  make  my  own  Thought  and  AccioU)  it  will  no  more  belong  to  me,  whether 
a  Part  of  me  thought  or  did  it,  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  bjr  any 
other  immaterial  Being  any  where  exifting« 

$•  ^5-  i  ^^^>  ^he  more  probable  Opinion  is.  That  thi3  Cohfcioufoefs  is  an- 
nexed to,>  and  the  Affection  of  one  individual  immaterial  Subftance. 

But  let  Men,  according  to  their  diverfe  Hypothefes,  refolve  of  that  at  they 
pleafe.  This  every  intelligent  Beings  fenfible  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  muft 
grant,  tha)c  there  is  fomething  that  i,s  himjelf  that  he  is  concerned  for,  and 
would  have  happy ;  that  this  Self  has  exifted  in  a  continued  Duration  more  than 
one  Inftant,  and  therefore  'tis  poilible  may  cxift,  as  it  has  done.  Months  and 
Years  to  come,  without  any  certain  Bounds  to  be  fee  bo  its.Duration ;  and  may 
be  the  Cime  Self  by  the  fame  Confcioufiiefs  continued  tn  for  the  future.  And 
thus,  by  this  Confcioufnefs,  he  finds  himfelf  to  be  the  fame  Self  which  did  fnch 
orfuch  an  Action  fome  Years  Hnce,  by. which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miferable 
now.  In  all  which  account  of  Self  the  famt  numerical  i>ubftance  is  not  confix 
der'd  as  making  the  fame  Self;  but  the  fame  trontmb^d  Codicioufneis,  in  which  ■ 

feveral  Subftances  may  have  been  united#.and  again  fcparaced  from  it,  whiciK 
whilft  they  continued  in  a  vital  Union  with  that,  wherein  this  Confcioufiieis 
then  refided,  m^de  a  part  o^  that  (ame  Seff*  Thus  any  part  of  our  Bodies  vi- 
tally united  to  that  which  is  confcious  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  our  Selves  :  But 
upon  Separation  from  the  vital  Union,  by  whic^j  that  Coofcioufnefs  is  comma- 
mcated>  that  which  a  moment  (ince  was  part  of  our  Seives^  is  no  rndte^fo^ 
than  a  part  of  another  Man's  Self  is  d'paxt  of  me  ;  and  'tis  not  impoffibH  but 
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in  a  little  time  may  become  a  real  Part  of  another  PerfonJ  Andfowe  have 
the  fame  numerical  Subftance  become  a  Part  of  two  difierent  Perfons ,-  and  the 
famePerfon  preferv^d  under  the  Change  of  various  Subftances.    Could  we  fup- 
pofe  any  Spirit  wholly  ftrip'd  of  all  its  Memory  or  Confcioufnefs  of  paft  Ac- 
tions, as  we  find  our  Minds  always  are  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  andfometimes 
of  them  all;  the  Union  or  Separation  of  fuch  a  fpiritual  Subftance  would  make 
no  variation  of  perfonal  Identity,  any  more  than  that  of  any  Particle  of  Matter 
does.     Any  Subftance  vitally  united  to  the  prefent  thinking  Being,  is  a  part 
of  that  very  fame  Self  which  now  is;  Any  thing  united  to  it  by  a  Confctoulncfs 
of  former  Adions,  makes  alfo  a  part  or  the  Jame  Self^  which  is  the  fame  both 
then  and  now« 
Terfon^  aVo^     $•  2^.  fetfeB^  as  I  take  it,  is  the  Name  for  this  Self.  Wherever  a  Man  finds 
uniLck  Term,  what  he  caUs  ICmfelf,  there  I  think  another  may  fay  is  the  fame  Perfin.    It  is  a 
forenfick  Term  appropriating  Adions  and  their  Merit  ,*  and  fo  belongs  only  to 
intelligent  Agents  capable  oi  a  Law,  and  Happineis  and  Mifery.  This  Perfo- 
nality  extends  it  felf  beyond  prefent  Exiftence  to  what  is  paft)  only  by  0)n^ 
fcioufnels,  whereby  it  becomes  concern^  and  accountable,  owns  and  imputes  to 
ity^^paft  Adions,  juft  upon  the  fame  ground,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  chat 
it  does  the  prefent*    All  which  is  founded  in  a  Concern  for  Happinefs,  the  un- 
avoidable Concomitant  of  Confcioufiieis ;  that  which  is  confcious  of  Pleafure 
and  Pain,  delSring  that   that  Self  that  is  confcious  (hould  be  happy.    And 
therefore  whatever  paft  Adions  it  cannot  reconcile  or  appropriate  to  chat  pre- 
fent &/^  by  Confcioufnefs,  it  can  be  no  more  concem'd  in,   than  if  they  had 
never  been  done  :  And  to  receive  Pleafure  or  Pain,  i.  e.  Reward  or  PunijQimenr, 
on  the  account  of  any  fuch  Adion,  is  all  one  as  to  be  made  happy  or  miferable 
in  its  firft  Being,  without  any  Demerit  at  all.    For  fuppoling  a  Man  punifli'd 
now  for  what  fae  had  done  in  another  Life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have 
no  Confcioufnefs  at  all,  what  diference  is  there  between  that  Punifhment,  and 
being  created  miferable  ?  And  therefore  conformable  to  this  the  Apoftle  cells 
us,  that  at  the  Great  Day,  when  every  one  (hall  receive  accwding  to  bis  Dtm^f, 
the  Secrets  of  all  Hearts  Jball  be  laid  open.    The  Seatence  ftiaU  be  juftify'd  by  the 
Confcioufnefs  all  Perfons  iball  have,  that  they  tbemfehes^  in  what  Bodies  foever 
they  appear,  or  what  Subfhuices  foiever  that  Confcioufnefs  adheres  to,  are  the 
fame  that  committed  thofe  Adions,  and  deferve  that  Punilbment  for  them. 
$.  27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  this  Sabjeft,  made 
ome  Suppofitions  that  will  look  firange  to  fome  Readers,  and  poi&bly  they  are 
0  in  thqnfelvesi    But  yet,  I  think,  they  are  fuch  as  are  pardonable  in  this  Ig* 
lorance  we  are  in  of  the  Nature  of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us,  and  which 
we  look  on  as  our  Selves.    Did  we  know  what  it  was,  or  how  it  was  ty'd  to  a 
certain  Syftetta  of  fleeting  animal  Spirits ;   or  whether  it  could  or  could  not 
perform  its  Operations  of  Thinking  and  Memory  out  of  a  Body  organized  at 
outs  is;  and  whether  it  has  pleased  God,  that  no  one  fuch  Spirit  (ball  ever  be 
united  to  any  but  one  fuch  Body,  upon  the  right  Conftitution  of  whofe  Oreans 
its  Memory  (hould  depend ;  we  might  fee  the  Abfurdity  of  fome  of  thoie  dup- 
pofitions  I  have  made.    But  taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  dark  con- 
cerning thefe  Matters)  the  Soul  of  a  Man,  for  an  immaterial  Subftance,  inde« 
pendent  6:0m  Matter,  and  indificrent  alike  to  it  all,  there  can  from  the  Nature 
of  things  be  no  Abfurdity  at  all  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  Soul  may,  at  dis- 
tent timei,  be  united  to  difierent  Bodies,  and  with  them  make  up,  for  that  time^ 
one  Man  :  As  well  as  we  fuppofe  a  Part  of  a  Sheep's  Body  yefterday  (hould  be  a 
Part  of  a  Man's  Body  to  morrow,  and  in  that  Union  make  up  a  vital  Part  of  M- 
libiBus  himfel^*  as  well  as  it  did  c^  his  Ram. . 
TbeD^^iy      $.  28.  To  conclude,  whatcvet  Subftance  begins  to  exift,  it  muft,  during  its 
frvmilJife  tf  Exiftence,  neceflarily  be  the  fame :  Whatever  Compofitions  of  Subfbnces  begin 
Names.         ^^  ^^^^  during  the  Union  of  thofe  Subftances,  the  Concrete  muft  be  the  fame  : 
Whatfoever  Mode  begins  to  exift,  during  its  Exiftence,  it  is  the  fame  r  And  fo 
if  the  Compofition  be  of  diftind  Subftances  and  dificrent  Modes,  the  fame  Rule 
holds.  .  Whtreby  it  will  appear,  that  the  Difficulty  or  Obfcurity  that  has  been 
about  this  Matter,  rather  rifes  from  the  Names  ill  usM,  than  from  any  Obfcu- 
rity :n  th  ngs  themfelves.    For  whatever  makes  the  fpecifick  Idea  to  which  the 
Nanu  1$  Apply 'dj  if  that  Idea. be  fteddily  l^pc  to,  the  Diftindion  of  any  thing 
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into  the  lame,  and  diveft  will  cafily  be  conceived,  and  there  dm  arife  no  Doubt 

about  it.  ^  ^  ^  *  '  ■       ■ 

\.  ip.  For  fuppofing  a  rational  Spirit  be  the  Idea  o£  a  Mm,  tis  eafy  to  know  c^wHmfd  £»- 
what  is  the  fame  Man,  \\t.  this  fame  Spirit,  whether  feparate  or  in  a  Body,^f*^.^*^*^ 
will  be  the  fame  Mom.    Suppofing  a  rational  Spirit  vitally  united  to  a  Body  of   ^*''^* 
a  certain  Conformation  at  Parts  to  make  a  Man,  whilft  tha^rational  Spirit^ 
with  that  vital  Cooformation  of  Parts,  tho*  continuM  in  a  fleeting  fuoceffive 
Body,  remains,  it  will  be  the  fame  Man.    But  if  to  any  one  the  Ideaoi  a  Man 
be  but  the  vital  Union  of  Parts  in  a  certan  Shape ;  as  long  as  that  vital  Union 
and  Shape  remains,  in  a  Ccmcrete  no  otherwife  the  fiune,  but  by  a  continuM 
Succeffion  <rf  fleeting  Particles,  it  will  be  the  fame  Mkm.    For  whatever  be  the 
Compc^tion,  whereof  tl^  complex  Idea  is  made,  whether  Exiflience  makes  it 
one  particular  thing  under  any  Denomination,  the  fame  Exiftence  c<HitinuM, 
preferves  it  the  fame  Individual  under  the  fame  Denomination. 


CHAP.    XXVIIl. 
Of  other  ReUtums* 

J,i.|5ESIDES  the  before-mention*d  Occafions  of  Time,  Place,  and  C^ii^frpfmiiiUti 

^  falitv  of  comparing^  or  referring  things  one  to  another,  there  art, 
as  I  have  faid,  infinite  others,  fome  whereof  I  fluill  mention. 

Firft,  The  lirft  I  fhaU  name  is  fome  one  Gmpltldea;  which  bfeing  capable  of 
Parts  or  Degrees,  aflbrds  an  occafion  of  comparing  the  Subjeds  wherein  it  is  to 
one  another,  in  refpcd  of  that  fimple  Uea,  v.  g.  IVhiter^  Sweeter,  Bigger,  Eouat, 
Ms^e,  &c*  Thefe  Relations  dependmg  on  the  Equality  and  Excefs  of  the  lame 
fimple  i(^^,  in  feveral  Subjefts,  may  becallM,  if  one  VfiU,^PrmrtioHal;  and 
that  thefe  are  only  converfknt  nbout  tkofe  fiomle  Ideas  receivM  from  Senfation 
or  Refle£kion,  is  £>  evident,  that  nodiing  neea  be  faid  to  evince  it. 

$.  2.  Secmdly,  Another  occafion  of  comparing  things  together,  or  coh(ider-mi«r«& 
ing  one  thing,  fo  as  to  inchide  in  that  Confideration  fome  other  thing,  is  the 
CircumfUnces  of  their  Origin  or  Beginning;  vrhich  being  not  afterwards  to  be 
alterM,  make  the  Relations  depending  thereon  ^s  kfting  as  the  Subjeds  to  which 
they  belong;  u^*  Father  ^oA  Son,  Brethets,  Ouffn-Germans,  8cc  which  have 
their  Relations  by  one  Cotonlunity  of  Blood,  v?herein  they  partake  in  ffeyeral 
D^^rees  ;  Oumrj-men,  i.  e.  thofe  who  were  bom  in  the  fame  Cotintry,  or 
Trad  of  Ground ;  and  thefe  I  call  natural  Relations :  Wherein  We  may  oblcrve, 
that  Mankind  liave  fkted  their  Notices  and  Words  to  the  ufe  of  common  Lifoi^ 
and  not  to  the  Truth  and  Extent  of  things.  For  ^tis^  certain,  that  in  reality 
the  Relation  is  the  fame  betwixt  the  B^t^ir  and  the  Begotten,  in  th^  feveral 
Races  of  other  Animals  as  well  as  Men :  Btit  yet  *tis  feldom  faid.  This  Bull  is  ^ 

the  Orand&ther  of  fuch  a  Calf;,  or  that  twa  Pigeons  are  Coufin-<}ermans; 
It  is  very  convenient,  that  by  diftin<^  Names  thefe  Relations  fhould  be  obferv^d^ 
and  markM  out  in  Mankind ;  there  being  occafion,  both  in  Laws,  and  otKer 
Commtmications  one  with  another,  to  mention  and  take  notice  of  Men  under 
thefe  Relati<His:  from  whence  alfo  arife  the  Obligations  of  feveiul  J>tities  a- 
nK)ngft  Men.  Whereas  in  Brutes,  Men  hamig  very  tittle  or  no  canfe  to  mind 
diefe  Relations,  they  havie  not  thought  fit  ti^  give  them  diftinft  and  peculiar 
Karnes.  This,  by  the  way,  may  give  us  fome  Light  info  the  differ^it  State  and 
Growth  of  Languages ;  which  being  fuited  only  to  the  Convenience  of  Com-, 
munication,  are  proportioned  to  the  Notions  Men  have,  and  th^  Commerce  o^ 
Thoughts  £imiliaramongft  them  ;  and  not  to  the  Reality  or  Extent  of  things^ 
jtar  to  the  various  Refp^s  nH&ht  be  found  among  them,  nor  the  diflerent  ab- 
ibad  Confiderations  might  bcnnrnd  about  them.  Where  they  had  no  Philo- 
(bphical  Notions,  there  they  had  no  Terms  to  exprefs  th^m;  And  tis  no  Won- 
der Men  fhould  have  framed  ncy  Karnes  for  thofe  things  they  found  no  occafion 
to  difcourfe  of.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  imagine.  Why,  as  in  fome  Coun- 
tries, they  may  not  have  (o  much  as  the  Name  for  a  Horfe ;  and  in  others 
iivhere  they  are  more  careful  of  the  Pedigree  of  their  Iforf«s  than  of  their 
Vol.  L  X  OYtn§ 
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owDj  that  thefe  they  may  have  not  only  Names  for  particular  Horfes^  but  alfo 
of  their  feveral  Relations  o^Kindred  one  to  another. 
fiijIBMied.     $.  3.  7%irdly^  Sometimes  the  Foundation  of  confidering  things,  with  refe- 
rence to  gd6  another,  is  fbme  Aet  Wherry  any  on6  comes  by  a  moral  Right, 
Power,  or  Olftigation  to  do  fomething.    Thus  a  General  is  one  that  hath  Power 
to  cominand  an^rmy ;  and  an  Army  under  a  General  is  a  Q>llection  of  arm^d 
Men  obliged  to  obey  one  Man.    A  Cr//z^,  or  a  Burghery  is  one  who  has  a  Right 
to  Certain  Privileges  in  this  or  that  Place.    All  this  fort  depending  upon  Mens 
WillSi  or  A^eement  in  Society,  I  call  it^itutedy  or  voluntary ;  and  may  be  dii- 
tinguiih'd  from  the  natural,  in  that  they  are  mdft,  if  not  all  of  them,  fome 
way  or  other  alterable^  and  feparable  from  the  Perfons  to  whom  they  have 
fcmetimes  belong^,  tho*  neither  of  the  Subftanccs,  fb  related,  be  ddtroyM. 
Now,  tho'  thefe  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  contain  in  them  a 
Reference  of  two  things  one  to  another ;  yet,  becaufe  one  of  the  two  things 
often  wants  a  relative  Name,  importing  that  Reference,  Men  ufually  take  no 
notice  of  it,  and  the  Relation  is  commonly  over-look'd :  v.  ^.  a  Patrcn  and  C/f- 
em  are  eafily  allowed  to  be  Relations,  but  a  Conftable  or  Dilator  are  not  fb  rea- 
dily, at  firft  hearing,  confider'd  as  fucb;  becaufe  there  is  no  peculiar  Name 
for  thofe  who  are  under  the  Command  of  a  Dictator,  or  Conftable,  expreffing 
a  Relation  to  either  of  them ;   tho^  it  be  certain,  that  either  of  them  hath  a 
certain  Power  over  fome  others ;  and  fo  is  fb  fSar  related  to  them,  as  well  as  a 
Patron  is  to  his  Client,  or  General  to  his  Army. 
Mora.      $.  4,  Fmrthfyy  There  is  another  fort  of  Relation  idiich  is  the  Conforinityi 
or  Difagreement,  Mens  voluntary  Actions  have  to  a  Rule  to  which  they  are 
rieferM)  and  by  which  they  are  judgM  of;  which,  I  think,  may  be  call'd  ASn'al 
Relationy  as  being  that  which  denominates  our  moral  Actions,  and  deferves  well 
to  be  examinM,  there  bebg  no  Part  of  Knowledge  wherein  we  fhouldbe  more 
careful  to  get  determined  Ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  Obfcurity  and 
Confuiion;    Human  Actions,  when  wkh  their  various  Ends,  Objects,  Manners, 
and  Circumftances,  they  are  framed  into  diftinct  complex  IJeasy   are,  as  has 
been  fhewn,  fo  many.mfVi  JUbdes,  a  great  Part  whereof  have  Names  annexed 
to  them.    Thus,  fuppofing  Gratitude  to  be  a  Readinefs  to  acknowledge  and 
return  Kindnefs  receiv*d.  Polygamy  to  be  the  having  more  Wives  than  one  at 
once ;  when  we  frame  tbefe  Notions  thus  in  our  Minds,  we  have  there  fo  many 
determined  Ideas  of  mix'd  Modes.    But  this  is  not  all  that  concenis  our  Actions  ; 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  determined  Ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what  Names 
belong  to  fuch  and  fuch  Combinations  of  Ideaa.    We  have  a  farther  and  great- 
er  Concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know  whether  fuch  Actions  fo  made  up  are 
morally  g)od  or  bad. 
M^rMl  Good       ^.  5»  oood  and  Evil,  as  hath  been  fhewn,  B.  II.  Ch.  20.  $.  2.  and  Ch.  21; 
Mfd  Evil.       ^^  ^2.  are  nothing  but  Pteafure  or  Pain,  or  that  which  occafions,  or  procures 
Pleafure  or  Pain  to  us.    IMbral  Good  and  Evil  then  is  only  the  Conformity  or 
Difagreement  of  oxir  voluntary  Actions  to  fome  Law,  whereby  Good  or  Evil  is 
drawn  on  us  by  the  Will  and  Power  of  tfie  Law-Maker ;  which  Good  and 
Evil,  Pleafure  or  Pain,  attending  our  Obfervance,  or  Breach  of  the  Law,  by 
the  Decree  of  the  Law-maker,  is  that  we  call  Reward  and  Punifbment. 
Moral  Rulis.      $.  ^.«  Of  thefe  M»ral  Rules,  or  Laws,  to  which  Men  generally  refer,  and  by 
which  they  judge  of  the  Rectitude  or  Pravity  of  their  Actions,  there  feem  to  me 
to  be  three  forts y  with,  their,  three  difierent  Enforcements,  or  Rewards  and  Pu- 
niihmentci.    For  fince  it;  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  fuppofe  a  Rule  fet  to  the 
free  Actions  of  Mail,  without  annexing  to  it  fome  Enforcement  of  Good  and 
Evil  to  determinelhis  Will,  we  muft,  wwre-ever  we  fuppofe  a  Law,  fuppofe  al-p 
fo  fome  Reward  or  Punifhment  aqnex'd  to  that  Law.    It  would  tsie  in  vain  &r 
one  intelligent  Being  to  fet  a  Rule  to  the  Actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in 
his  Power  to  reward  the  Compliance  with,  and  puniih  Deviation  from  his  Rule, 
by  fome  Gopd  and  Evil,  that  is  not  the  natural  Product  and  Confequence  of 
the  Action  it  felf    For  that  being  a  natural  Convenience,  or  Inconvenience, 
would  operate  of  it  fclf  without  a  Law.    This,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  true 
Nature  of  all  £mu,  pjx^)erly  fo  call'd. 
U9S.       J.  7.  The  Laws  that  Men  generally  refer  their  Actions  to,  to  judge  of  their 
Rmitude,  or  Obli^juity,  feem  to  me  to  be  thefe  three,    i.  T!\i^  Divine  hwf. 
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2.  The  Civil  Law.  3.  The  Law  of  Opinion  or  Reputation,  if  I  may  fb  call  it. 
By  the  Relation  they  bear  to  the  firft  of  thefe.  Men  judge  whether  their  Aft  ions 
are  Sins  or  Duties;  by  the  Second,  whether  tHfey  be  Criminal  or  Innocent;  and 
by  the  third,  whether  they  be  Vertues  or  Vices. 

§.  8.  Firft^  The  Divine  Law,  whereby  I  mean  that  Law  which  God  has  fet  DMnt  Lav», 
to  the  Aftions  of  Men,   whether  promulgated  to  them  by  the  Light  of  Nature  f^^^^^f'*^'  •/ 
or  the  Voice  of  Revelation.     That  God  has  given  a  Rule  whereby  Men  fhould  •^*^'^  ^*'-^' 
govern  themfelves,   I  think  there  is  no  body  fo  brutifli  as  to  deny.    He  has  a 
Right  to  do  it,  we  arc  his  Creatures:  He  has  Goodnefs  and  Wifdom  to  direft 
our  Aftions  to  that  which  is  beft ;  and  he  has  power  to  enforce  it  by  Rewards 
and  Punilhments,  of  infinite  Weight  and  Duration,  in  another  Life ;  for  no 
body  can  take  us  out  of  his  hands.     This  is  the  only  true  Touchftone  of /«or/?/ 
ReSiitude,  and  by  comparing  them  to  this  Law  it  is,  that  Men  judge  of  the  moft 
confiderable  moral  Good  or  Evil  o£  their  A&ions:  that  is,  whether  as  Duties  or 
Sins  they  are  like  to  procure  them  Happinefs  or  Mifery  from  the  hands  of  the 
ALMIGHTY. 

$.  9.  Secondly y  The  Civil  Law,    the  Rule  fet  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  civil lsw,  d$ 
Aftions  of  thofe  who  belong  to  it,  is  another  Rule  to  which  Men  refer  their  ^^V«^'  */ 
Aftions,  to  judge  whether  they  be  criminal  or  no.     This  Law  no  body  over-]^^^^"*"^'** 
looks;  the  Rewards  and  Puniihments  that  enforce  it  being  ready  at  hand,,  and 
fuitable  to  the  Power  that  makes  it  which  is  the  Force  of  the  Commonwealth, 
engaged  to  proteft  the  Lives,  Liberties,  and  Pofleffions  of  thofe  who  live  accor- 
ding to  its  Laws,  and  has  power  to  take  away  Life,  Liberty,  or  Goods  from 
him  who  difobeys :   which  is  the  Punifhment  of  Offences  committed  againft 
this  Law. 

§.  10.  Thirdly,  The  Law  of  Opinion  or  Reputation.  Vertue  and  Vice  are  Names  pyiy^^g^i 
pretended  and  fuppos'd  every  where  to  ftand  for  Aftions  in  their  own  nature  x^J^;X'2e^ 
right  and  wrong;  and  as  far  as  they  really  are  fo  apply'd,  they  fo  far  are  co-funrfVirttik 
incident  with  the  Divine  Law  above-mentionM.  But  yet  whatever  is  pretended,  *"'  ^^'* 
this  is  vifible,  that  thefe  Names  Vertue  and  Vice,  in  the  particular  Inftance  of 
their  Application,  thro' the  feveral  Nations  and  Societies  of  Men  in  the  World, 
are  conuantly  attributed  only  to  fuch  Aftions,  as  in  each  Country  and  Society 
are  in  Reputation  or  Difcredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  ftrange,  that  Men 
every  where  Ihould  give  the  name  of  Vertue  to  thofe  Aftions,  which  amongft 
them  are  judged  praile-worthy ;  and  call  that  Vice,  which  they  account  blameable: 
fince  otherwife  they  would  condemn  themfelves,  if  they  fhould  think  any  thing 
right,  to  which  they  allowed  Commendation;  any  thing  wrong,  which  they  let 
pafs  without  Blame.  Thus  the  Meafure  of  what  is  every  where  called  and  efteemM 
Vertue  and  T^ce  is  this  Approbation  or  Diflike,  Praiie  or  Blame^  which  by  a 
fecret  and  tacit  Confent  eftabliflies  it  felf  in  the  feveral  Societies,  Tribes,  and- 
Chibs  of  Men  in  th6  World;  whereby  feveral  Aftions  come  to  fmd  Credit  or 
Difgrace  amongft  them,  according  to  the  Judgment,  Maxims,  or  Fafliions  of 
that  place.  For  tho'  Men  uniting  into  politick  Societies  have  refignM  up  to  the 
Publick  the  difpofing  of  all  their  Force,  fo  that  they  cannot  employ  it  againft 
any  Fellow-Citizens  any  farther  than  the  Law  of  the  Country  direfts ;  yet  they 
retain  ftill  the  Power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or  difapproving  of  the 
Aftions  of  thofe  whom  they  live  amongft,  and  converfe  with :  Ajid  by  this  Ap- 
probation and  Diflike,  they  eftabliih  amongft  themfelves  what  they  will  call 
Vertue  and  Vice. 

§.  1 1,  That  this  is  the  common  Meafure  of  Vertue  and  Vice  will  appear  to  any 
one  who  confiders,  that  tho*  that  pafTes  for  Vice  in  one  Country,  which  is 
counted  a  Vertue,  or  at  leaft  not  Vice  in  another,  yet  every  where  Vertue  and 
Praife,  Vice  and  Blame  go  together.  Vertue  is  every  where  that  which  is  thought 
praife-worthy;  and  nothing  elfc  but  that  which  has  the  allowance  of  publick 
Efteem,  is  c^'d  Vertue  *     Vertue  and  Praife  are  fo  united,  that  they  are  call'd 

often 


*  Our  Author,  in  bis  PrefMce  to  thi  fourth  Etirtioffy  taking  notice  bow  gpt  Men  tavebetn  fo  miJlMke 

bifUy  adsfedwbMthete  follows.  Of  this  chc  Ingenious  Author  of  the  Difcourfe  coneerning  tbe  Nature 

pf  Mun^  has  gircn  me  a  lacelnftaoce,  co  meucion  no  other.    For  tbcCmlity  of  his  Expreffiontfy 

and  tbe  Candor  chat  belongs  to  bis  Ordcfi  forbid  me  to  thinki  that  be  wonld  bave  clofed  hi» 
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often  by  the  fame  name.  Sunt  fua  frawia  Laudi,  fays  Virgtl ;  and  fo  Cicero^ 
Nihil  habet  natura  fraftantiuSy  quam  Honeftatemy  quam  Laudemy  quant  Dignitatem, 
quant  Decus ;  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  names  for  the  fame  thing,  Tufc.  1, 3. 
This  is  the  Language  of  the  Heathen  Philofophers,  who  well  underftood  where- 
in their  Notions  01  Venue  and  Vice  confifted.  And  tho'  perhaps  by  the  different 
Temper,  Education,  Fafliion,  Maxims,  or  Intereft  of  different  forts  of  Men, 
it  fell  out  that  what  was  thought  Praife-worthy  in  one  place,  efcap'd  not  Cen- 
fure  in  another  y  and  fo  in  different  Societies,  Venues  and  Vtces  were  changM : 
yet,  as  to  the  main,  they  for  the  moft  part  kept  the  fame  every  where.  For 
fince  nothing  can  be  mor^  natural,  than  to  encourage  with  Efteem  and  Reputa- 
tion that  wherein  every  one  finds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and  difcoun- 
tenance  the  contrary ;  \\s  no  wonder  that  Efteem  and  Difcredit,  Vertue  and 
Vice,  fliould  in  a  great  meafure  every  where  correfpond  with  the  unchangeablo 
Rule  of  Right  or  Wrong,  which  the  Law  of  God  hath  eftablilh'd :  there  being 
nothing  that  fo  direftly  and  vifibly  fecures  and  advances  the  general  Good  of 
Mankinnd  in  this  World,  as  Obedience  to  the  Laws  he  hasfetthemj  and  nothing 
that  breeds  fuch  Mifchiefs  and  Confufion,  as  the  Negleft  of  them.  And  there- 
fore Men,  without  renouncing  all  Senfe  and  Reafon,  and  their  own  Intereft, 
which  they  are  fo  conftantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  miftake  in  placing 
their  Commendation  and  Blame  on  that  fide  that  really  defervM  it  not.  Nay, 
even  thofe  Men  whofe  Praftice  was  otherwife,  failed  not  to  give  their  Appro- 
bation right  y  few  being  depravM  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  condemn,  at  leaft 
-  in  others  the  Fault  they  thcmfelves  were  guilty  of:  whereby,  even  in  the 
Corruption  of  Manners,  the  true  Boundaries  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  which: 
ou^t  to  be  the  Rule  of  Vertue  and  Vice,  were  pretty  well  prefervM.  So  that 
even  the  ExhortationsofinfpirM  Teachers  have  not  fearM  to  appeal  to  common 
Repute  :  JVhatfoever  is  lovely y  whatfoever  is  ofg$od  reforty  if  there  be  any  Vertue^ 
if  there  beany  Praifey  &c.     Phil.  4.  8. 

$.  12. 

Preface  with  an  InfinuatioQ,  as  ii  ia  what  I  had  (aid,  Buok  a.  Chsf*  iS.  cooccrfiing  the  third 
Rule  which  Men  refer  their  A<flions  co,  I  went  about  to  make  Vcttut  Fk<,  and  ViceVntitf^ 
unlcfs  he  had  mifUkco  my  Meaning;  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  but  given  him- 
ffcif  the  trouble  to  conddcr  what  the  Argument  was  I  was  then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief 
Defign  of  that  Chapter,  plainly  enough  fet  down  in  the  foarth  Sedion,  and  thofe  following. 
For  I  was  there  not  laying  dowA  moraj  Rules>  hut  ihewing  the  Original  and  Nature  of  mocal 
J^#tf/»  and  cuumcraciiij;  the  Rules  Men  make  ufe  of  in  moral  Relations,  nf  herber  tliofe  RbIo« 
were  true  or£al£e:  And  pur  Giant  thercumo,  I  tell  what  has  every  where  thai  Denomination^ 
which  in  the  Language  of  that  place  anfwers  to  Vertue  and  Vice  in  ours,  which  AUen  not  the  Ns* 
ture  of  tbingSy  tho*  .^lctl  do  generally  judge  of,  and  denominate  their  Anions  according  to  the 
Sftecm  and  Falhipn  of  the  Place,  or  Sc^  they  areofl 

If  he  had  bccuai  the  pains  to  rcfled  on  what  I  had  faid,  S.  1.  c.  13.  $.  18.  JHid  in  this  pre- 
ftnt  Chapter,  $.13,  14,  15,  and  ao.  he  would  have  known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and 
unalterable  Nature  of  Rieht  and  Wrong,  and  what  1  call  Virtue  and  Vice-.  And  if  he  had  ob- 
ferv*d,  that  in  the  place  he  quotes,  I  only  report,  as  Matter  of  Fa£t»  what  others  call  Vertue 
and  Viccy  ke  v^om\A  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  Bxception.  For,  I  think,  I  am  not 
much  out  in  fay  ing»  that  one  of  the  Rules  made  u(e  of  in  the  world  foe  a  ground  or  meafure 
of  a  moral  Relation^  is  that  Efteem  and  Reputatioa  which  fisveral  forts  of  Afhons  find  varioufly 
in  the  feveral  Societies  of  Men,  according  to  which  they  are  there  call'd  Vertue  or  Vices :  And 
whatever  Authority  the  learned  Mr.  Lotode  places  in  his  Old  Englifit  Di^ionary^  I  dare  fay  it  no 
where  tells  him  (if  I  Ihould  af>peal  to  it)  that  the  fame  AAioo  is  nor  in  Credit,  caJl'd  and  counted 
a  Vertue  in  one  place,  which  being  in  Difrepute,  paffcs  for  and  under  the  name  of  Vice  io  ano- 
ther. The  ukiuguoxicethjit  Men  beAow  the  Names  of  Vertu£  and  Vice  according  to  this  Rule 
of  Reputation,  is  all  I  have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  have  done,  towards  the 
making  r/cr  Vertue^  and  Vertue  Vice.  But  the  good  Man  does  well,  and  as  becomes  his  Calling, 
to  be  watchful  in  fuch  Points,  and  to  take  the  ahirm,  even  at  Expfe/ikmS}  which  ftandiog  alone 
fay  th<mfelves  might  found  ill,  and  be  (iifpeded* 

'Tisto  this  Zeal,  allowable  in  his  Fuodioo,  tha<  I  forgive  his  citing,  at  he  does^  thefc  words 
of  mine,  in  J.  11.  of  this  Chapter:  The  Exbortuti9ns  of  infplr^d  Teaebers  hnve  nut  fear*  d  to  appeal 
to  common  Repute ;  Whatfoever  tbings  are  lovely^  'wbatfoever  things  are  good  repot  t^  if  there  be  any 
Vertue^  if  there  be  any  Praife^  &c.  Phil.  4.  8.  without  taking  notice  of  thofe  immediately  pre- 
ceding, which  introduce  them,  run  thus:  Whereby  in  the  Corruption  of  Manners,  the  true  Boun^ 
daries  oj  the  Law  of  Nature y  wbich  OKgbt  to  be  the  Rule  of  Vertue  and  Vice,  were  pretty  well  pre^ 
fervid  5  fo  that  even  the  Exbortationsof  infpir'd  Teachers^  &c.  Bf  which  words,  and  the  reft  ofrhac 
Scdion,  it  is  plain  that  I  broug^ht  tha:  Parage  of  St*  Fault  not  to  prove  that  the  general  Meafure 
of  what  Men  call  Vertue  and  V'uey  throughout  cIk  Worldi  was  die  Repacaiioa  and  Faihion  of 
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§.  12.  If  anyone  Ihall  imagine  that  I  have  forgot  my  own  Notion  of  a  Law,  ^^'  /»/w#. 
when  I  make  the  Lawy  whereby  Men  judge  oiVertue  and  Viccy  to  be  nothing  elfe  ^'^•^''*'. 
but  the  Confent  of  private  Men^  who  have  not  Authority  enough  to  make  ^mntdkl^ 
Law ;  cfpecially  wanting  that,  which  is  fo  neceflary  and  effential  to  a  Law,  a 
Power  to  enforce  it :  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  he  who  imagines  Commendation 
and  Difgrace  not  to  beftrong  Motives  on  Men,  to  accommodate  thcmfelves  to 
the  Opinions  and  Rules  of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  feems  little  skiUM 
in  the  Nature  or  Hiftory  of  Mankind :  the  greateft  part  whereof  he  Ihall  find 
to  govern  thcmfelves .  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  by  this  Law  of  Faihion ;  and  fo 
they  do  that  which  keeps  them  in  Reputation  with  their  Company,  little  regard 
the  Laws  of  God,  or  the  Magiftrate.     The  Penalties  that  attend  the  Breach  of 
God's  Laws,  fome,  nay,  perhaps  moft  Men  feldom  ferioufly  refled  on ;  and  a- 
mongft  thofe  that  do,  many  whilft  they  break  the  Law,  entertain  thoughts  of 
future  Reconciliation,  and  making  their  peace  for  fuch  Breaches.  And  as  to  the 
Punifhn>ents  due  from  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  frequently  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  Impunity.      But  no  Man  efcapes  the  PuniJfhment 
of  their  Cenfure  and  Diflike,  whoofifends  againft  the  Fafbion  and  Opinion  of  the 
Company  he  keeps,  and  would  recommend  himfelf  to»    Nor  is  there  one  often 
thoufand,  who  isftiffandinfenfibk  enoi^h  to  bear  up  under  the  conftant  Dif- 
like and  Condemnation  of  his  own  Club.    He  muft  be  of  a  ftrange  and  unufual 
Conftitution,  who  can  content  himfelf  to  live  in  conftant  Difgrace  and  Difre- 
pute  with  his  own  particular  Society.    Solitude  many  Men  have  fought,   andt 
been  reconcile  to :  but  no  body^  that  has  the  leaft  Thought  or  Scnfe  of  a  Man 
about  him,  can  live  in  Society  under  the  cqoftant  Diflike  and  ill  Opinion  of  his 
Familiars,  and  thofe  he  convenes  with.    TRis  is  a  Burden  too  heavy  for  human 
Sufferance :  And  he  muft  be  made  up  of  irreconcilable  Contradidions  who  can 
take  pleafure  in  Company,  and  yet  be  infenf&le  of  Contempt  and  Dilgrace  from 
his  Companions. 


each  parckolac  Socict]^  wichio  it  (elf;  but  to  ihew,  that  tho'  it  were  io^  yet,  for  reafons  I 
cbcr<  gi>e>  Men,  in  tbat  wa^  ol  dcoorsiuating  their  Adtions,  did  oot  for  the  moft  part  much 
Yary  ftom  the  Law  of  Nature;  which  is  that  ftandine  and  unalterable  Rule,  by  which  tbey 
ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  Reditmde  and  Pravity  of  iheir  Adfoii$,  and  accordingly  denomir 
nats  them  Virtues  or  VUti^  Had  Mr.  L9'o>dt  coafidei'd  this,  be  would  have  found  it  little  to 
his  put|M>&>  to  have  quoted  that  Paflige  in  a  fenfe  I  ufcd  it  not ;  and  would,  I  imagine,  have" 
fpac'd  the  Explication  he  fubjoins  to  it,  as  not  very  necefTary.  But  I  hope  this  fecond  Edttteit 
will  give  him  Satisfadion  in  the  point,  and  chic  this  matter  it  now  fo  czpreft'd,  as  to  Hiew  hiin 
there  wat  no  caufe  of  Scruple. 

Tho'  i  am  forced  to  difter  froni  him  in  thofe  ApprehenfioiB  he  has  expre(s*d  in  the  latter  end 
of  his  Preface,  concerning  what  I  had  faid  about   Vertue  and  Vlcc\  yet  we  are  better  agreed 
than  he  thinks,  in  what  he  fays  in  his  third  Chapter,  p.  7S.  concerning  ntftursl  Jvfcriptlon  aad- 
innate  Ntttions.    I  Ihatl  not  deny  htm  the  Privilege  he  claims,  p.  $%,  to  ftace  the  Q^ftion  as  he 
p!eafc»,  efpecially  when  he  {^ates  it  fo,  as'ta  leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  laid: 
Jror,  according  to  him,  tntNtU  l^^thn  Mng  condifionl  things^  dt finding  uj^n  tbi  Concurrence  of 
f&verslotjfer  CircumftamcUf  in  order  to  the  Soul's  exerting  tbem  ,•  all  that  he  lays  for  innate  ^  imprint^ 
ed^  imfrefs'd-  Setions  (for  of  innate  Idess  he  fays  nothing  at  all)  amounts  at  laft  only  to  this;  That 
there  are  certain  Propofirions,  which  tho*  the  Soul  from  the  beginning,    ei   whetv  a  Man  iv 
born,  doer  not  know,  ytt  by  jijjiflnnce  from  the  outiMrd  Sonfes^  nndtbe  Help  offime  previotM 
Cnlti^^stiofPy  it  may  afterwards  come  cei taioly  to  ko^w-tbe  truth  ol  ^  which  is  no  more  than  what. 
I  bave  afEf m'd  in  my  firft  Book.    For  I  fuppoie,  by  the  Soufs  exesting  them,  he  means  its  be^ 
ginning  to  know  them,  or  elfe  the  Soul's  exerting  of  Notions  will  be  to  mc  a  very  unintelligible 
Ezprcmon  i  and  I  think  at  beft  is  a  very  unfit  one  in  this  Cafe,  ic  mtfleadiog  Mens  Thoughts 
by  an  Ittfimiation,  as  if  thele  Notions  were  in  the  Mind  before  the  Soul  exerts  tbem^  i.  e.  bdfbce 
they  ate  known:   wbercds  tntly  before  they  ato  known,  there  is  nothing  of  tbem  in  the  Mind» 
bttf  a  Capacity  to  bnow^them,  whan  the  Concurrence  of  tkofo  Cireufinmes^  which  this  insenious 
Authof  thinks  necc({ary  in  order  to  tbe  Soufs  exerting  tbem^  brings  them  into  our  Knowledge. 

P.  ^a.  I  find  him  erprefs  it  thus;  Tbefe  n at ufal Notions  are  mrtfo  imprinted  mfvntbeSouiy  n* 
tbey  naturally  and  neceffkrify  exert  tbtmf fives  {even  in  Children-  and  IdeOts)  'Wiibout  any  AJJi' 
ftmncefrom  tbe  ont'vjard  Semjhoy  ar  nmthomt  tbe  Help  of  fomt  previous  CudivsOioi^.  Here  he  fays 
tbey  exert  tbemfklttee^  as  ^  ^%.  that  thecal*/  ^xarts  tben^,  Whcnbehasexplain'd  to  himfelf  or  o- 
tberswhat  he  means  by  xhtSoufs  exerting  innate  Notions^  or  tbeir  exerting  tbemfetvesy  and  what 
that  previous  Cultivation  and  Circumftances,  in  order  to  their -being  exerted^  arci  he  wiH,  I 
fuppofe,  find  there  is  fo  litdeof  Coiuroverfy  between  him  and  me  in  the  Point,  batingthat  he  callM 
that  exerting  of  Notions^  which  I  in  a  more  vulgar  Stile  call  knovting^  that  I  have  reafon  to  think 
he  broogbt  in  my  Name  upon  this  occafion  otily  o«t  ofthe  pleafure  he  has  to  {peak  civilly  of  mc  ^ 
whteh  I  muft  gtatefully  acKoowledge  he  has  done  every  where  be  mentions  mc,  not  without  con- 
ferring 00  mC)  ai  fomc  others  have  done,  a  Title  X  have  no  right  to. 
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Thert  tbrn  ^*  ^5'  *^^^^'^  thttt  then,  Fir  fly  The  Law  of  God;  Secondly y  The  Law  of  po- 
i4w  tiM  litick  Societies ;  Thirdly y  The  Law  of  Falhion,  or  private  Cenfure,  arc  thofe 
Rnlisrf  Md^rsl to  which  Men  varioufly  compare  their  Adions :  And  tis  by  their  Conformity  to 
Good  §nd Evil. Q^Q  of  thefe  Laws  that  they  take  their  Meaiures,  when  they  would  judge  of 

their  moral  Reditude,  and  denominate  their  Adions  good  or  bad. 
^T^^'  «^/A»     j,  j^^  Whether  the  Rule,   to  which,  as  to  a  Touchftone,  we  bring  our  vo- 
ABionttl     luntary  Aftions,   to  examine  them  by,  and  try  their  Goodnefs,  and  accordingly 
thojo  KtiUi.     to  name  them;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Mark  of  the  Value  we  fet  upon  them: 
whether,  I  fay,  we  take  that  Rule  from  the  Faihion  of  the  Country,  or  the 
Will  of  a  Law-maker,   the  Mind  is  eafily  able  to  obferve  the  Relation  any 
Aftion  hath  to  it,  and  to  judge  whether  the  Adion  agrees  or  difagrees  with  the 
Rule;  and  fo  hath  a  Notion  of  Moral  Goodnefs  or  Evil,  which  is  either  Confor- 
mity or  not  Conformity  of  any  Aftion  to  that  Rule:  and  therefore  is  often 
call  d  moral  Reftitude.      This  Rule  being  nothing  but  a  Colledion  of  Icvcral 
fimple  Ideas,  the  Conformity  thereto  is  but  fo  ordering  the  Adion,  that  the  Am- 
ple Ideas  belonging  to  it  may  correlpond  to  thofe  which  the  Law  requires.    And 
thus  we  fee  how  moral  Beings  and  Notions  are  founded  on,  and  terminated  in 
thefe  fimple  Ideas  we  have  received  fix)m  Senfation  or  Refledion.    For  example, 
let  us  confider  the  complex  Idea  we  fignify  by  the  word  Murder;  and  when  we 
have  taken  it  afunder,  and  e^aminM  all  the  Particulars,  we  fhall  find  them  to 
amount  to  a  Colledion  of  fimple  Ideas  derived  from  Refledion  or  Senfation,  viz,. 
Firfty   From  Refledion  on  the  Operations  of  our  Minds,    we  have  the  Ideas 
of  Willing,  Confidering,  Purpofing  before-hand.  Malice,  or  wifhing  111  to  ano^ 
ther;  andalfo  of  Life,  or  Preception,  and  Self-motion.     Secondly,  From  Sen- 
fation we  have  the  Colledion  of  thofe  fimple  fenfible  Ideas  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  Man,  and  of  fome  Adion,  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  Perception  and 
Motion  in  the  Man ;  all  which  fimple  Ideas  are  comprehended  in  the  word  Mur- 
der.    This  Colledion  of  fimple  Ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree  or  difagree 
with  the  Efleem  of  the  Country  I  have  been  bred  in,  and  to  be  held  by  mofb 
Men  there  worthy  Praife  or  Blame,  I  call  the  Adion  vertuous  or  vicious:  If  I 
have  the  Will  of  a  fupreme  invifible  Law-maker  for  my  Rule ;  then,  as  I  fup- 
posM  the  Action  commanded  or  fbrbbiden  by  God,  I  call  it  Good  or  Evil,  Sin 
or  Duty :  And  if  I  compare  it  to  the  Civil  Law,  the  Rule  made  by  the  Legiflativc 
Power  of  the  Country,  I  call  it  Lawful  or  Unlawful,  a  Crime  or  no  Crime.    So 
that  whencefoever  we  take  the  Rule  of  moral  Adions,  or  by  what  Standard 
foever  we  frame  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Vertues  or  Vices,  they  confift  only 
and  are  made  up  of  Collections  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  we  originally  received 
from  Senfe  or  Reflection,  and  their  Reditude  or  Oblicuity  confifts  in  the  Agree- 
ment  or  Difagreement  with  thofe  Patterns  prefcrib'd  by  fome  Law. 

$.15.  To  conceive  rightly  oi  Moral  ASlions,  we  muft  take  notice  of  them 
under  this  twofold  Confideration.  Fhfl,  As  they  are  in  themfclves  each  made 
up  of  fuch  a  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas.  Thus  Drunkem$efs,  or  Lying,  fignify 
fuch  or  fuch  a  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  I  call  mix'd  Modes :  And  in 
this  fcnfe  they  are  as  much  fofitive  ahfolute  Ideas,  as  the  drinking  of  a  Horfe,  or 
fpeakingof  a  Parrot.  Secondly,  Our  Adions  are  confider'd  as  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different;  and  in  this  refped  they  are  relative,  it  being  their  Conformity  to,  or 
Difagreement  with  fome  Rule  that  makes  them  to  be  regular  or  in'cgular,  good 
or  bad :  And  fo,  as  fer  as  they  are  compared  with  a  Rule,  and  thereupon  deno- 
minated, they  come  under  Relation.  Thus  the  challenging  and  fighting  with  a 
Man,  as  it  is  a  certain  pofitive  Mode,  or  particular  fort  of  Adion,  by  parti- 
cular Ideas,  diftinguifh'd  from  all  others,  is  call'd  Dueling :  Which,  when  con* 
fiderM,  in  relation  to  the  Law  of  God,  will  deferve  the  name  Sin,  to  the  Law 
of  Fafhion,  in  fome  Countries,  Valour  and  Vertue;  and  to  the  municipal  Law 
of  fome  Governments,  a  capital  Crime.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  pofitive  Mode 
has  one  Name,  and  another  Name  as  it  ftands  in  relation  to  the  Law,  the  Dif^ 
tindion  mav  as  eafily  be  obfervM,  as  it  is  in  SiAftances,  where  one  Name,  v.g. 
Man,  is  us  d  to  fignify  the  thing ;  another,  v.  g.  Father  to  fignify  the  Re- 
lation. 
^^§r!!a!^  $•  '<?•  But  bccaufe  very  frequently  the  pofitive  Idea  of  the  Adion,  and  its 
^r^w»  mif-  ^^^^  Relation,  are  comprehended  together  under  one  Name,  and  the  fame 
hsdMs.  Word  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  both  the  Mode  or  Adion,  and  its  moral  Redi- 
tude 
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tude  or  Obliquity ;  therefore  the  Rctlatipn  it  felf  is  Icfs  taken  notice  oi^  and 
there  is  often  no  DiftinBion  mside  bepween  thepojhive  I^a  of  the  Aftion^  and  the 
Inference  it  has  to  a  Rule.  By  which  Confufion  of  thefe  two  diftind  Conlidera- 
tions  under  one  Term,  thofe  who  yield  too  eafily  to  the  tmprefllpns  of  Sounds, 
and  are  forward  to  take  Names  for  Things,  are  often  milled  in  their  Judgment 
of  Aftions.  Thus  the  taking  from  another  what.is  his,  without  his  iCnowledge 
or  Allowance,  is  properly  callM  Stealiftg ;  but  that  Name  being  commonly  un- 
derftood  to  figniiy  alfo  the  moral  Pravity  of  the  Aftion,  and  to  denote  its 
Contrariety  to  the  Law,  Men  .are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear  call'd 
Stealing,  as  an  ill  AAion,  difagfeeine  with  the  Rule  of  Right.  And  yet  the  pri-^ 
vate  taking  away  his  Sword  from  a  Madman, .  to  prevent  his  doing  Mik:hief,  tho* 
it  be  properly  denominated  Stealing,  as  the  name  of  fuch  a  mix^d  Mode;  yet 
when  compar  a  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  confider'd  in  its  Relation  to  that  Su- 
preme Rule,  it  is  no  Sin  or  Tranfgreifion,  tho^  the  name  Stealir^  ordinarily  car- 
ries fuch  an  Intimation  with  it.  ..   ,^ 

$.17.  And  thus  much  for  the  Relation  of  human  Anions  to  a  Law,  which  iU/^^Mi/fJi-: 
therefore  I  call  moral  Relations.        .^  ,  mimerMe. 

^Twoiild  make  a  Volume  to  go ov?r  iXL  {oxtsoi  Relations;  \\s  not  therefore 
to  be  expeded,  that  I  fhould  here  ment;ion  them  all.  It  fuiffices  to  our  prefent 
purpoie,  to  Ihew  by  thefe,  what  the  Ideas  are  we  have  of  this  comprehenfive 
Confideration,  call  d  Relation :  Which  is  fo  various,  and  the  Occafions  of  it  fo 
many  (as  many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to  another)  that  It  is  not 
very  eafy  to  reduce  it  to  Rules,  or  under  juft  Heads.  Thofe  I  have  mentionM, 
I  think,  are  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable,  and  fuch  as  may  ferve  to  let  us  fee 
from  whence  we  get  our  Ideas  of  Relations,'  and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But 
before  I  quit  this  Ajt^ment,  from  what  has  been  faid,  give  me  leave  to  obferve;    . 

$•18.  Ftrfty  That  It  is  evident,  tliat  all  Relation  terminates  in,  and  is  Viid^jgjl^^ 
mately  founded  on  thofe  ^mpk  Ideas  we  have  gotfinm  Senfation  or  RefieSlion:  So  termimui  m 
that  all  that  we  have  in  our  Thoughts  our  felies  (if  we  think  of  any  thing;  qrjSw^Idcai. 
have  any  meaning)  or  would  figaify  to  others,  when  we  ufe  Words  ftanding 
jfor  Relations,  is  notjiing  but  fome  fimple  Ideas,  or  Colledion;  of  fimple  JHeas^ 
comparM  one  with  another.  This  is  fo  manifeft  in  that  fort  catf d  Profortipnat^ 
that  nothing  can  be  more  :  For  when  a  Man  fays.  Honey  is  fweeter  than  Wax,  * 
it  is  plain  mat  his  Thoughts  in  this  Relation  terminate  in  this  fimple  Idea, 
Sweetnefs,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  xeft;  tho'  where  they  are  compounded 
or  decompounded,  the  fimple  /ittix.>tbey  are. made  ug  of,  are,  perhaps,  feldom. 
taken  notice  of.  y,g.  when  thi 'Word* Father  is  mentioned;  Ftrfi,  There  is 
meant  that  particular  Species,  ot  colleStivc  Idea^  ,Bg^i6ed  by  the  word  Man. 
Secondly,  Thofe  fenfible  fimple  Ideas ^  fignified  by  the  word  Generation  :  And, 
tkirdlj.  The  Effeftsof  it,  and  all  the  fimple  Ideas  fignify'd.by  the  wordChild. 
So  the  word  Friend  being  taken  for  a  Man,  who  loves,  and  isf  ready  to  do  good 
to  another,  has  all  thefe  following  Ideas  to  the  making  of  it  up :  Firft,  All  the 
fimple  Ideas,  comprehended  in  the  word  Man,  or  intelli^nt  Being.  Secondly, 
The  Idea  of  Love.  T'hirdiy,  Thfc  Idea  of  Readiiiefs  or  Dif^iofition.  Fourthly, 
The  Idea  of  Aftion,  which  is  any  kind  of  Thought  or  Motion,  fifthly.  The 
Idea  of  Good,  which  %nifies  any  thing  thiat  may  advance  hrs  Happinefs,  and 
terminates  at  laft,  if  examined,  in  particular  fimple  Ideas;  of  which  thevirord' 
Good  in  general  fignifies  any  one,  but  if  removM  from  all  fimple  Ideas  qaipAy  it 
fignifies  nothing  at  all.  And  thus  alfo  all  moral  words  tertninate  at  laft,  tha' 
perhaps  more  remotely,  in  a  G>lledion  of  fimple  Ideas :  The  inimediate  fi^ifi* 
cation  of  relative  Words,  being  very  often  other  fuppos'd  known  Relations; 
which,  if  traced  one  to  another,  ftill  efid  in  fimple  Lfeas. 

§.19.  Secondly,  That  in  Relations,  we  have  for  the  moftpatt,  if  not  alv7ay$,4iljbm^il. 
as  clear  a  Notion  of  the  Relation,  as  we  have  of  thefe  fimfle  Ideks  vd)erein  it  is^^^^^ 
founded.    Agreement  or  Difagreement,  whereon  Relation  depends,  ^^^^^t^^^^H^^^Oo 
whereof  we  have  commonly  as  clear  Ideas,  as  of  aiiy  other  whatfoever ;  it  be«jtii«ifi»,  at  4/ 
ing  but  the  diftinguilhihg  fimple  Ideas,  or  their  Degrees  one  from  another, Jr<F#«mAMiiiii 
without  which  we  could  have  no  diftinft  Knowledge  at  all.    For  if  I  have  a 
clear  Idea  of  Sweetnefs,  Light  or  Eactenfion,  I  have  too,  of  equal,  or  more  or 
lefs  of  each  of  thefe :  If  I  know  what  ii:  is  for  one  Man  to  be  born  of  a  Wo- 
man, viz,.  Semfronia^  I  know  what  it  is  for  another  Man  to  be  bom  of  the  fame 
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Woman  Semfronia;  and  fo  have  as  clear  a  Notion  of  Brothers,  as  of  Births, 
and  perhaps  clearer.  For  if  I  believed  that  Sempronia  dug  Titm  out  of  the 
Parfly-Bed  (as  they  ufe  to  tell  Children)  and  thereby  became  his  Mother ;  and 
that  afterwards,  in  the  fame  manner,  Ihe  dug  Caius  out  of  the  Parfly-Bed,  I 
had  as  clear  a  Notion  of  the  Relation  of  Brothers  between  them,-  as  if  I  had 
all  the  Skill  of  a  Midwife :  the  Notion  that  the  fame  Woman  contributed,  as 
Mother,  equally  to  their  Births  (tho*  I  were  ignorant  or  miftaken  in  the  manner 
of  it)  being  that  on  which  I  groimded  the  Relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in 
tlwt  Circumftance  of  Birth,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  The  comparing  them 
then  in  their  Defcept  from  the  fame  Perfon,  without  knowing  the  particular 
Circumftauces  of  that  Defcent,  is  enou^  to  found  my  Notion  of  their  having 
or  not  having  the  Rdation  of  Brothers,  But  tho'  the  Ideas  of  particular  Rela^ 
tions  arc  capw)le  of  being  as  clear  and  diftinft  in  the  Minds  of  thofe  who  will 
duly  confider  them,  as  thofe  of  mix^d  Modes,  and  more  determinate  than  thofe 
of  Subftances ;  yet  the  Names  belonging  to  RelatiOfiy  are  often  of  as  doubtful  and 
incertain  Signification,  as  thofe  of  Subftances  or  mix'd  Modes,  and  much  more 
than  thofe  of  fimple  Ideas ;  becaufe  relative  Words  being  the  Marks  of  this 
Comparifon  which  is  made  only  by  Mens  Thoughts,  and  is  an  Idea  only  in 
Mens  Minds,  Men  frequently  apply  them  to  different  G)mparifons  of  Things, 
according  to  their  own  Imaginations,  which  do  not  always  correfpond  with 
thofe  of  others  ufing  the  lame  Names. 
Tbi  Not'm  of  f  <  20*  Tlyirdly^  That  in  thefe  I  call  Moral  Relatkm^  I  have  a  true  Notion  of 
tbiRiUtiMii  Relation,  by  comparing  the  Aftion  with  the  Rule,  whether  the  Rule  be  true  or 
rfv/iwe,  wiff  faife.  For  if  I  mcafure  any  thing  by  a  Yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing  I  mea- 
1m!^Aahm]s  ^^^^  ^  longer  or  fhorter  than  that  fupposM  Yard,  tho'^perhaps  the  Yard  I  mea- 
€0mp^'4tfiji  fure  by  be  not  exaftly  the  Standard  i  wnicb  indeed  is  another  inquiry.  For  tho' 
tTwi0r fulfil  the  Rule  be  crroneoJU?,  and  1  miftaken  in  it ;  yet  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment  obfervable  in  that  which  I  compare  with  it,  makes  me  perceive  the  jKela- 
tion-  Tho*  rae^f^ruigby  a  wrong  Rule,  I  ihall  thereby  be  brought  to  judge  a- 
mifs  of  its  moral  Reftitudc,  becaufe  I  have  try^d  It  by  that  which  is  not  the 
true  Rule;  but  I  am  not  miftaken  in  the  Relation  which  that  Adion  bears. to 
that  Rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  Agreement  or  Difagreement, 


OfCU^-4nd  Ohjcuri^  DiflinO;  ^  Gw/ktV  Ideas, 

Ideal  fimi     §  j  Tj  A  V I N  G  fliewn  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  ^  and  taken  a  \^ew  of  their 

'tha^^bm  ^^  feveral   fcrts;  confider *d  the  Difterence  between  the    ftmple  and  the 

^feun  mU    complex,  and  obfejcv'd  how  the  corppkx  ones  are  divided  into  thofe  of  Modes, 

€$nfm'd.        Subilances  and  Relations  i  all  which,  I  thiok,  is  neceflary  to  be  done  by  any. 

one^  who  would  acquaint  himfelf  thoroughly  with  the  Progrefs  of  the  Mi^nd  in 

Its  Apprehenfion  apd  Knowledge  of  Tilings ;   it  willj  pprhaps,    be  thought  I 

have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  Examination  of  Ideas,    I  niuft,  neverthelefs, 

cravQ  Leave  to  offer  fome  few  other  Conliderations  concerning  them.     The  firft 

is^  X hat  forae  are  chwr^  aad  others  obfcun ;  fome  difthiil^  apd  others  confused. 

CliMF  Mnd  ob»  .  §,  X,  The  Perception  of  the  Mind  being  moft  aptly  explained  by  Words  rqla- 

ff^'^^t^^^  ling  to  the  Sight,  we  Ihall  beii  undprftand  what  is  meant  by  dear  and  olfcMre.  in 

^  ^  ^'        our  Ideas  J  by  reHefting  on  what  we  call  clear  and  ohfcure  in  the  Ob  j  efts  of  Sight. 

•Light  being  that  which  difcovers  to  us  vilible  Objefts,  we  give  the  Na!me,o£ 

^  -  ,^tjcure  to  that  which  is  not  plac*d  in  a  Light  fufficient  to  discover  minutely  to 

.\  us  t^ie  Figure  and  Colours  which  axe  oblervable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better 

■  Light,  would  be  difcerniblet    lo  like  manner  our  Jimfle  Ideas  are  clear^  when- 

,  thevifji^p  fuch  as  thq  Obiefts  thenjelves,  fropi  whence  they  were  taken,  did  or 

ngd^t^  in  a  w^I-opder  d  Senfation  or  Perception,  prefent  them.    Whilft:  the 

Hempry  retains,  them  thus,  an4  <?aa  produce. them  to  the  Mind,  whenever  it  ha$. 

QCcafiojQ  to  ponfidey  them^  they  are  cUar  Ideas.,  .  So  &r  as  they  either  want  any 

tJhing  of  tha,t  original  Exaiftnels,  ^br  have  loll  any  of  theV  firft  Freftinefs,  ani 

4rej^  a?  it  were,  feded  or  tarni(h*d  by  time,  fo  far  are  ^hey  oljiure.    Complex 

Ideasj 
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Ueasy  as  they  are  made  up  of  firaplij  opes,  fo  they  are  ckoTy  when  the  Ideas  that 
gotothcirCompofition  are  clears  and  the  Number  ^nd  Order  of  thofe  fimple 
Jdeas^  that  are  the  Ingredients  of  any  complex  one,  is  determinate  and  certain 

i  3.  pe  Caufi  of  Obfmrity  ip  fipple  /i^o/,  feems  to  be  either  dull  Organs,  or  CMufi.  .f  oL 
very  flight  and  tranfient  Irapreffions  made  by  the  Objeds,  or  elfe  a  Weaknefs  inA-'^//- 
the  Memory  not  able  to  retain  thwi  as  receivU  For  to  return  again  to  vifible 
Objects,  to  help  us  to  apprehend  this  Matter  :  If  the  Organs  or  Faculties  of 
Pterception,  like  Wax  over-harden'd  with  Cold,  will  not  receive  the  Impref- 
fion  c*  the  Seal,  from  die  ufual  Impuife  wopt  to  imprint  it;  or,  like  Wax  of 
a  Temper  too  foft,  will  not  bold  it  well  when  well  imprinted;  or  elfe  fuppo- 
fing  the  Wax  of  a  Temper  fit,  but  the  5^1  not  apply 'd  with  a  fufficient  Force 
to  make  a  clear  Impreflion :  in  any  of  thefe  Cafes,  the  Print  left  by  the  Seal 
mllbt  objcure.    This,  I  fuppofe,  needs  no  Application  to  make  it  plainer 

$.  4.  As  a  clear  Idea  is  that  whereof  the  Mind  has  fuch  a  full  and  evident  Per-  nvf-fl  Mnj 
ception,  as  it  does  receive  from  an  outwa^^  Object  operating  duly  on  a  weU-^WX. 
difpos  d  Organ,  fo  a  d^fitnti  Idea  is  that  wherein  the  Mind  perceives  a  diflference 
from  all  other;  and  a  mfufedld^a  is  fuch  an  one,  as  is  not  fufEciently  diftin- 
guifhible  fronj  another,  fkom  which  it  ought  to  be  different. 

$.5.  If  no  Idea  bt  cotes' d,  but  fuch  as  is  not  fufficiently  diftinguilhiblenAva;^- 
fcom  another,  from  which  it  flloyld  be  different ;  it  will  be  hard,  may  any  one 
&y,  to  find  any  where  a  cof^ed  Idea.  For  let  any  Idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can 
be  no  other  but  fuch  as  the  Mind  perceives  it  to  be;  and  that  very  Perception 
fufficiently  diftinguiflies  it  from  aH  other  /JIpjj,  which  cannot  be  other,  1.  /dif- 
ferent, without  beii^  perceivM  to  be  fo.  No  Idea  thertifore  qan  be'undiftin- 
guilhible  from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  diflferent,  unlefs  you  would 
nave  it  di&reot  from  it  fetf :  for  from  all  other  it  is  evidently  diflferent, 

4.  6.  To  remove  this  Difficulty,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  Confm/hH  cf 
that  makes  the  Cowfufion  Ideas  are  at  any  time  chaigeable  with,  we  muft  confider,  ^*^^»  ''« 
that  things  lank'd  under  diftinct  Napies,  are  fuppos'd  different  enough  to  be  Y'^*^^''' 
diftinpifli'd,  that  fo  each  fort  by  its  peculiar  name  may  be  marked,  and  ^^J''^^^^'^ 
coursM  <rf  a-part  upon  any  occafion :  And  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than 
that  the  greateft  part  of  ditferent  names  are  fupposM  to  ftand  for  diflferent  things. 
Now,  everyAfcfla-Manhas,  being  vifibly  what  it  is,  and  diftinct  from  all  otlSr 
Ideas  but  it  felf ;  that  whidi  makes  it  confus'dy  is,  when  it  is  fuch,  that  it  may 
as  well  be  cali'd  by  another  name,  as  that  which  it  is  exprefsM  by :   the  Diffe- 
rence which  keeps  the  thii^s  (to  be  rankM  under  thefe  two  diflferent  names)  di- 
ftinct, and  makes  fome  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  fome  of  them  to 
the  other  of  thofe  names,  being  left  out ;  and  fo  the  Diftinction,  whiqh  was 
intended  tobekept  up  by  thofe  diflferent  Names,  is  quite  loft. 

f  7.  T:ht  I^f(mkswhi(Jjui\j^\Y{i^cafu^^  are  chieHy  thefe  2>#/i«A/«&i£A 

following :  m4hCit»fi,fi$n 

Ftrft,  When  any  complex  .Hp^  (for  'tis  complex  Ideas  that  are  moft  liable  toKr)f.  compUx 
Confufi(Hi)  is  made  up  of  m  fmaU  a  Number  ef  fimple  Ideas ^  and  fuch  only  as  are  W««  ^'^^ «? 
common  to  other  thinjgs,  whereby  the  Differences  that  nxake  it  deferve  a  diffe-/f  '**  ^'^ 
rent  name,  are  left  put.     Thus  he  that  has  ^n  Idea  ipade  up  of  barely  the  fim-    '^  ***" 
pte  ones  of  a  Beaft  with  Spots,  has  but  ^  conWd  Idea  of  a  Leopard;  it  not 
beinethereby  fiifficiently  diftinguilh'd  from  a  Lynx,  and  feveral  other  forts  pf 
Bcafts  that  ^re  fpotted.  So  that  ftich  an  Idea^  tho'  it  hath  the  peculiar  name 
Le<^rd,  is  not  diftii^flbuble  from  tlsw^fe  defiga'd  by  the  names  Lynx  or  Pan- 
ther, aod  n^ay  as  well  come  under  the  name  Lynx  as  Leopard.    How  much  the 
CiiAom^f  defining  of  Words  by  general  Terms,  contributes  %o  make  the  Ideo^s 
we  would  exprefs  by  them  confused  and  undeterminM,  I  leave  others  to  cpnfider. 
This  is  evident,  that  confused  Zfc<w  are  fuch  as  render  the  Ufe  <rf  Words  un- 
certain,  and  take  away  the  benefit  of  diftinct  Names.    When  the  /^otf,  for 
which  >we  ufe  diferent  Terms,  haye  not  a  Diflference  anfwerable  to  their  diftinct 
Names,  and  fo  cannot  be  diftinguifliM  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  tru- 
ly conftisV* 

%.%,  Secondly y  Another  Default  which  makes  our  Ideas  confos'd,  is,  when  tho' utonHy.  or 
the  Particulars  that  piake  up  any  Idea  are  in  number  enough ;  yet  they  are  foi^ffimfU^ms 
jumbled^  together ^  that  it  is  not  eafily  difcemible,  wh^her  it  more  belongs  to  the-^*^*^'  ^'>'- 
Name  that  is  civen  it.  than  to  anv  other.    There  is  nothina  nrnt^vf-r  ^r.  rtyaV-^^^y  t^gttlm. 


Name  that  is  given  it,  than  to  any  other.    There  is  nothing  properer  to  make 
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tis  conceive  this  Confufion,  than  a  fort  of  Piftures  ufually  fhewn  as  furprifing 
Pieces  oif  Art,  wherein  the  Colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  Pencil  on  the  Table 
it  felf,  mark  out  very  odd  and  unufual  Figures,  and  have  no.  difcemible  Order 
in  their  Pofition.  This  Draught,  thus  made  up  of  Parts  wherein  no  Symmetry 
nor  Order  appears,  is  in  it  Telf  no  more  a  confusM  thing,  than  the  Pifture  of  a 
cloudy  Sky ;  wherein  tho'  there  be  as  little  Order  of  G)lours  or  Figures  to  be 
found,  yet  no  body  thinks  it  a  confusM  Pidure.     What  is  it  then  tlwt  makes  it 
be  thought  conftis'd,  fince  the  want  of  Symmetry  does  not  ?  As  it  is  plain  it 
does  not ;  for  another  Draught  made,  barely  in  imitation  of  this,  could  not  be 
callM  confusM.    I  anfwer.  That  which  makes  it  be  thought  confus'd,  is,  the  ap- 
plying it  to  fome  Name,  to  which  it  does  no  more  difcemibly  belong,  than  to 
fome  other :  n;.  g.  When  it  is  faid  to  be  the  Picture  of  a  Man,  or  Cafary  then 
any  one  with  reafon  counts  it  confus'd  :  becaufe  it  is  not  difcemible,  in  that 
State,  to  belong  more  to  the  name  Man,  or  Cafary  than  to  the  name  Baboon,  or 
Pompeyi  which  are  fuppos'dto  ftand  for  different /if /«/  from  thofe  fignify'dby 
Man,  or  Cafar,    But  when  a  cylindrical  Mirrour,  plac'd  right,  hath  product 
thofe  irregular  Lines  on  the  Table  into  their  due  Order  and  Proportion,  then 
the  Confufion  ceafes,  and  the  Eye prefently  fees  that  it  is  a  Man,  oxCafar,  i.e. 
that  it  belongs  to  thofe  Names ;  and  that  it  is  fufEciently  diftinguilhible  from 
a  Baboon,  or  Pompeyy  i.  e.  from  the  Ideas  fignify'd  by  thofe  Names.    Juft  thus  it 
is  with  our  Ideas,  which  are  as  it  were  the  Pictures  of  things.    No  one  of  thefc 
mental  Draughts,  however  the  Parts  are  put  together,  can  he  callM  confused  (for 
they  are  plainly  difcemible  as  they  are)  till  it  be  ranked  under  fome  ordinary 
Name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  difcem'd  to  belong,    any  more  than  it  does  to 
fome  other  Name  of  an  allowed  different  Signification. 
nirJiy,  Or  are     §.  p.  T'hirdlyy  A  third  Defect  that  frequently  gives  the  name  of  confus'd  to 
mutable  and    Q^r  Ideoa,  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  and  undetermind.     Thus  we  may 
undetermm'd,  ^{^^^  Men,  who  not  forbearing  to  ufe  the  ordinary  Words  of  their  Language, 
till  they  have  learnM  their  precife  Signification,  change  the  Idea  they  make 
this  or  that  Term  ftand  for,  almoft  as  often  as  they  ufe  it.    He  that  does  this, 
out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  Ihould  leave  out,  or  put  into  his  Idea  of  Omrch  or 
Idolatry y  every  time  he  thinks  of  either,  and  holds  not  fleddy  to  any  one  precife 
Combination  of  Ideas  t\\2X  makes  it  up,  is  faid  to  have  a  confused  Idea  of  Ido- 
latry or  the  Church  :  tho'  this  be  flill  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  former,  1)1%. 
becaufe  a  mutable  Idea  (if  we  will  allow  it  to  be  one  Idea)  cannot  belong  to  one 
Name  rather  than  another ;  and  lb  lofes  the  Diftinction  that  diflinct  Names  aie 
defignM  for. 
CenfuponwUh*     §.  lo.  By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  obfervehow  much  Names,  asfuppos'd 
out  reference  w  fleddy  Signs  of  things,  and  by  their  difference  to  ftand  for  and  keep  things  dif- 
f^elve  ^kU^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^  themfelves  are  different,  are  the  Occafion  of  demminatif^  Ideas  diftinSl 
or  confus^dy  by  a  fecret  and  unobfervM  Reference  the  Mind  makes  of  its  Ideas  to 
fuch  Names.     This  perhaps  will  be  fuller  underftood,  after  what  I  fay  of  Words, 
in  the  third  Book,  has  been  read  and  confiderM.    But  without  taking  notice 
of  fuch  a  Reference  of  Ideas,  todiftinct  Names,  as  the  Signs  of  diftinct  things,  it 
will  be  hard  to  fay  what  a  confused  Idea  is.    And  therefore  when  a  Man  deligns, 
by  any  Name,  a  fort  of  things,  or  any  one  particular  thing,  diftinct  from  all 
others ;  the  complex  Idea  he  annexes  to  that  Name,  is  the  more  diftinct,  the 
more  particular  the  Ideas  are,  and  the  greater  and  more  determinate  the  Num- 
ber and  Order  of  them  is,  whereof  it  is  made  up.    For  the  more  it  has  of  thefe, 
the  more  has  it  ftill  of  the  perceivable  Differences,  whereby  it  is  kept  feparate 
and  diftinct  from  all  Ideas  belonging  to  their  Names,  even  thofe  that  approach 
neareft  to  it,  and  thereby  all  Confufiofa  with  them  is  avoided. 
cenfupon  con-     ^-H-  Confufion,  making  it  a  difficulty  to  feparate  two  things  that  fhould  be 
cerns  always    feparated,  concerns  always  two  Ideas;  and  thofe  moft,  which  moft  approach  one  an- 
t9o  Idea*.      other.    Whenever  therefore  we  fufpect  any  Idea  to  be  confused,  we  muft  exa- 
mine what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  confounded  with,  or  which  it  cannot  eafi- 
ly  be  feparated  from  :  and  that  will  always,  be  found  an  Idea  belonging  to  ano- 
ther Name,  and  fo  fhould  be  a  different  thing,  from  which  yet  it  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  diftinct,  being  either  the  fame  with  it,  or  making  a  Part  of  it,  or  at 
leaft  as  properly  call'd  by  that  Name,  as  the  other  it  is  rank'd  under  i  and  fo 
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keeps  not  that  Dj^reace  from  that  other  Ided,  which  the  different  Nafmes 
import. 

$,  12.  This,  I  think,  is  the  Cofffiufiou  prc^r  to  /i?4x,  which  ftill  carries  with^^*/*'*/^^ 
it  a  fecrct  Reference  to  Names.  At  kaft,  if  there  be  any  other  Confulioft  off^'^''' 
ideas  J  this  is  that  which  moft  oif  all  diforders  Mens  Thoughts  and  Difcotirfes : 
Ideas  J  as  rank'd  uader  Names,  being  tbofe  that  for  the  mou  part  Men  reafon  of 
within  themfeives,  aiad  always  thole  which  they  commune  about  with  others. 
And  therefore  where  there  are  fuppos'd  two  difterent  Ideas  marked  by  two  diflfe- 
rent  Names,  which  are  not  as  diftinguilhible  as  the  Sounds  that  £kand  for  them, 
there  never  fails  to  be  Confujion :  And  where  any  Ideas  are  diftind,  as  the  Ideat 
of  thofc  two  Sounds  they  arc  mark'4  by,  there  can  be  between  thbm  no  Confujim. 
7%elVay  to  frevent  ity  istocolle^k  and  unite  into  our  comofex  Zfc^,  as  precifciy 
as  is  poffible,  all  thofe  Ingredients  whereby  it  is  differenced  from  others  i  and  t» 
them  fo  united  in  a  determinate  Numbt^r  and  Order,  ^pply  fteddily  the  fame 
Name*  But  this  neither  accommodating  Men's  Eafc  or  Vanity,  or  ierving  any 
2>e^n  but  that  ojF  naked  Tru^,  which  is  iiot  always  the  thing  aim'd  at,  fuch 
Exafik^efs  i«  rather  P^  be  ^ifli'd  thpn  hoped  for.  And  fince  the  loofe  Application 
rf  Names  to  undefermia'dj  variably,  and  almoft  po  Ideas^  fcrves  both  to  cover 
our  oWu  Ignorance,  fis  well  as  to  perplex  and  confound  others,  which  goes  for 
Learning  and  Superiority  in  Knowled^*  it  is  jip  wonder  that  moft  Men  fliould 
ufe  it  themfeives,  whilft  they  complain  of  it  in  others.  Tho',  I  think,  no  fmall 
part  of  the  Omfujkn  to  bf  found  in  the  Notions  of  Men,  might  by  Care  and  In- 
genuity  be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  ftrom  concluding  it  evfery  where  wilful.  Some 
Ueas  are  fo  complex,  and  piadc  4p  of  fo  many  Parts,  that  the  Memory  does  not 
eafily  retain  the  very  fame  preciffe  Combination  of  fimple  Ueas  under  one  Name; 
much  lefs  are  we  ^ble  conllantly  tp  ^w'vm  for  what  praif^  complex  Idea  fuch 
^  Name  ftands  in  another  Man^s  Ufe  of  it.  From  the  firft  of  thefe,  follows 
CoKfufion  in  a  Maa's  own  Reafonings  atid  Opinions  within  himfelf ;  from  the 
latter,  frequent  Cof^ufion  in  difcon^ng  and  arguing  with  others.  But  having 
more  ^t  large  treated  of  Words,  their  Defefts  and  Abufes,  in  the  following 
Book,  I  (hall  here  fay  no  more  of  it. 

§.  13.  Our  covuplex  Ideas  being  made  up  of  Cojleftions,  and  fo  Variety  of  fim- CompUx  Meat 
pie  ones,  nsay  accordingly  be  very  clear  onddiJiinB  in  one  part,  and  very  oh/cure  and^^yh  dlftinH 
confiifed  in  another^ .  Jn  a  Man  who  fpeaks  of  xChiHaedron,  or  a  Body  of  a  thou-jj^^**'  ^^^ 
land  Sides,  the  Ide/f  of  the  Figure  may  be  very  confos'd,  tho*  that  of  the  Num-fJ^^^^^^^ 
her  k^  very  difti^id  i  fo  that  lie  being  able  to  difcourfe  and  demonftrate  coh^ 
oerning  t^at  part  ^  his  ppmplex  Idea,  which  depends  upon  the  Number  of  a 
Thpu^nd,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  diftinct  Idea  of  a  Ckiliaedron ;  tho'  it  be 
plain,  he  has  no  prepife  Idea  of  ita  Figure,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  ic  by  that,  from 
one  that  h^$  but  ppp  Sides :  the  not  obfenring  whereof  caufes  no  fmall  Error 
in  Mens  Thought^,  and  O>nfu(ion  in  their  Difcourfes. 

.  $.  JI4.  He  that  thinksi  h^  h%^  a  diftiuot  Idea  of  the  Figure  of  a  Chiliaedrony  let  j^;^  y  ^^ 
him  for  trial-fake  tftk^  another  par.cel  of  the  fame  uniform  Matter,  viz.  Gold,  t^edaeMu/u 
c«r  Way,  of  an  equjil  Bulk>  and  m^P  it  into  a  Figure  of  999  Sides  :  He  will,  Ictrnfufion  in 
dout>t  not,  b©  ablfs  |o  diAii^ifb  ibdfe  two  Ideas  one  from  another,  by  the  num-**'  Ariuhfit. 
ber  of  Sides ;   and  reaion  aitd  ar^e  diftimthr  dbofut  them,  whilft  he  keeps  his 
Tfa|ou(^tsi^nd  Regfotiing  to  th^  part  only  01  thefe  Ideas,  which  is  contained  in 
their  Nuinbers ;  %$  that  the  Side$  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into  two  equal 
Numhiersi,  and  oiF  ^e  other  not,  &c.    But  when  he  goes  about  to  diftinguifh 
thei;^  by  their  Figjure,  he  will  thefe  be  prefently  at  a  lofs^  and  not  be  able,  I 
tbii{)s^  to  frame  in  his  Mind  tyso  Ideas,  one  of  them  diftinct  from  the  other,  by= 
the  Iwre  Figure  of  thefe  two  Pieces  of  Gold ;  as  he  couki,  if  the  fame  parcels- 
of  Qold  were  made  ^le  into  a  Cube,  the  other  a  Figure  of  five  Sides.    In  which 
inoorf^leat  Idea^,  we  are  very  apt  to  impofe  on  our  fdves,  and  wrangle  with' 
others^  efpecially  where  they  have  particular  and  familiar  Names.    For  being' 
fatisfy'd  in  that  part  of  the  Idea,  which  we  have  clear ;  and  the  Name  which  is 
familiar  to  us,  being  apply'd  to  the  whole,  containing  that  part  alfb  which  is 
imperfect  and  obfcuTe,  we  are  apt  to  ufe  it  for  that  coi^ftiled  Part^  and  draw* 
DeduaiiHis  from  it,  in  the  obfcui^e  part  of  its  Signification,  as  confidently  ai 
we  do  from  the  o(her. 
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JnftMncein     • '.  §•  ij-  Having  -frequently  in  ©ur  Mouths  the  Name  Etemitjy  we  are  apt  to 
^ttrnity.        think  we  have  a  pofitive  comprehenfive  Idea  oi  it,  which  is  as. much  as-tb  iay, 
-  that  there  i^  no  part  of  that  Duration  which  is  not  clearly  contained  fn  our 
'       Ide^.    ^Tis  true,  that  he  that  thinks  fo  may  have  a  clear  Idea  of  Duration ;  he 
may  alfo  have  a  very  clear  Idea  of  a  very  great  Length  of  Duration ;  he  may 
'•^l£o  have  a  dear  Idea  of  the  Comparifon  of  that  great  one  with  ftill  a  greater^ 
JBut  it  not  being  poffiblefor  him  to  include  in  his  Idea  of  any  Duration,  let  it 
-he  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  Extent  together  of  a  Duration  where  he  fup- 
^fes  no  End,  thdt  Part  of  his  Idea,  whi«  is  ftill  beyond  the  Bounds  of  that 
large  Duration,  he  reprefen ts  to  his  own  Thoughts,  is  verypbfcure  and  imde- 
teltninM,    And  hence  it  is,  that  in  Difjjudes  and  Reafonings  concerning  Eter- 
nity, or  any  oth^r  Infinite,  we  are  apt  x&  bluftder,  and  involve  our  felves  in  ma- 
ojteft  Abfurditics.  , 
JDivifi^ility  tf .    %.  i6.  Irf  Matter  we  have  no  clear  Ideas  of  the  Smallnefe  of  Parts  much  be- 
Matter.        ^^p^  j^g  fmalleftthat  occur  to  any  of  our  Senfes :  and  thei*efore  when  we  talk 
0f  the  DivifibiUty  of  Matter  in  infinitum,  tho'  we  have  clear  Ideas  of  Divifion 
and  DivifibiUty,.  and  have  alfo  clear  Ideas  of  Parts  made  out  of  a  whole" by Di- 
yifion ;   yet  wtr  haye  but  iery  obfcure  and  tonfus^d  Ideas  of  Corpufclw,  or  mi-^ 
nute  Bodies  fo  to  be  divided,  when  by  former  Divifions  they  are  rediicM'to  a 
Smallnefs  much  exceeding  thePerception  of  any  of  ourSenies;  arid  fo  all  that 
we  have  cTear  nhdi  diii\n£t  Ideas  of ^  is  of  what  Divifion  in  general  or  abftraftly 
is,,  and  the  Relation  of  Totuht  and  Pars :  But  of  the  Bulk  of  the  Body,  to  be 
thus  infinitely  divided  after  certain  Pr(^reffionS,  I  think,  we  have  no  clear  nof 
d\ii\Ti&:  Idea  at  all.    For  I  ask  any  one,  Whether  taking  the  fmalleft  Atom  of 
Duft  he  ever  faw,  he  has  any  diftinft  Idea  (bating  ftill  the  Number  which  con- 
cerns not  Ej^tenfion)  betwixt  the  100,000,    and  the  1006,000  Part  of  it.    Ot 
if  he  thinks  he  can  refine  his  Ideas  to  that  degree,  without  l^fing  fight  of  them^' 
let  him  add  ten  Cyphers  to  each  of  thofe  Numbers.    Sudi  ^degree  of  SmaUnefe 
is  not  unreafonable  to  be  fuppos'd,  fince  a  Divifion  carry 'd  on  fo  far,  brings  it 
no  nearer  the  En^  of  infinite  Divifion,  than  the  firft  Divifion  into  two  Halfe 
does.     I  muft  confefs,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  clear  diftinft  Ideas  of  the  diflfe- 
,                 rent  Bulk  or  Extenfion  of  thofe  Bodies,  having  but  a  very  obfcure  one  of  either 
of  them.    So  that,  I  think,  when  we  talk  of  Divifion  of  Bodies  in  infinitum^ 
o\?r  Idea  of  their  drftinft  Bulks,  which  is  the  Subjeft  aftd  Foundation  of  Divi- 
fion, comes,  after  a  little  Progrefiion,  to  be  confounded,  and  almoft  loft  in  Ob- 
fcurity.    For  that  Idea,  which  is  to  reMefcnt  only  Bignefs,  muft  be  very  ob- 
fcure and  confus'd^  which  we  cannot  diftinguifh  from  one  ten  times  as  big,  but 
oply  by  Nupiber ;  To  that   we  have   clear  diftinft  Ideas,  we  may  fay,  of  ten 
a<nd  one,  but  nodiftinft  Ideas^oi  two  fuch  Extenfions.  *Tis  plain  from  hence,  that 
\Yhen\we  talk  of  infinite  Divifibility  of  Body,  or  Extenfion,  our  diftind  and 
clear  Ideas  are  only  of  Numbers ,-  but  the  clear  diftind  Ideas  of  Extenfion,  af- 
,  ter'fcxne  Progrefe  of  Divifion,   is  quite  loft  :  and  of  fuch  minute  Parts  we. 
,               have  po  diftind  Ideas  at  all;  but  it  returns,  as  all  owe  Ideas  bi  Infinite  do,  at 
l^ft  to  that  of  Number  always  to  be  added  j  but  thereby  never  amoimts  to  any 
• . '  .  -    .•dii^in^  Idea  of  adual  infinite  Parts.    We  have,  *tis  true,  a  clear  Idea  of  Di- 
vifion, as*  often  as  we  think  of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have  no  more  a  clear  Idea  of - 
ipfinite  Parts  in  Matter,  than  we  have  a  clear  Idea  of  an  infinite  Number,  by 
beii^g  able  ftill  to  add  new  Numbers  to  any  afflgn'd  Number  we  have:  Endle6 
Piyi/ibility.  giving  us  no  more  a  dear  and  diftind  Ideaoi  aftually  infinite  Parts, 
tjian  endlefs  Addibility  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  gives  us  a  clear  and  diftinft/ie/i  of 
an  jaftually  ihfinite  Number ;  they  both  being  only  in  a  Power  ftill  of  increafing 
t;he  Number,  bci  it  already  as  great  as  it  will.    So  that  of  what  remains  to  be 
^4p4,(T^h^reih:c0nfifts  the  Infinity)  we  have  but  an  obfcure,  imperfeft,  and 
qowifusxi  Idea^  from  or  about  which  we  can  argue  qr  neafon  with  no  Certainty 
or  eiearn^fs,  no  more  than  we  can  in  Arithmetick,  abmit  a  Number  of  which 
-^e  baye  no  fuch  ^xnOt  Idea  as.  we  have  of  4  or  100  ;  but  only  this  relative  ob- 
fpure  one,  thatrcompar^d  to  any  other,  it  is  ftill  bigger :  And  we  have  no  more 
a  cle^r  pofitive  ;/4i?tf  of  it  when  we  fay  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than 
400,000,000,  than  if  we  Ihould  £ay  it  is  jigger  than  40,  or  4 ;  400,000,600, 
having  no  nearer  a  Proportion  to  the  End  of  Addition,  or  Number,  than  4^ 
For  he  that  adds  only  4  to  4,  and  fo  proceeds,  fliall  as  foon  come  to  the  End  of 
.,:    ?/  .    ^  -        ''       all 
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ill  Addition,  as  He  that  adds  400,000,000,  to  400,000,000.  And  Iblikeiilrife 
in  Eternity,  he  that  has  an  Idea  of  but  four  Years,  has  as  much  a  pofitive 
compleat  Idea  of  Eternity,  as  he  that' has  one  of  400,000,000  of. Years:  For 
what  remains  of  Eternity  beyond  either  of  thefe  two  Numbers  of  Years,  is  as 
clear  to  the  one  as  the  other ;  t.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any  clear  pofitive  Idea 
pf  it  at  all  For  he  that  adds  only  4  Years  to  4,  and  io  on,  fhall  as  foon 
yeach  Eternity,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of  Years,  and  io  on;  or  if  he 

?le:ife,  doubles  the  Incrcafe  as  often  asi  he  will :  The  remaining  Abjrfs  bcing[ 
:iU  a$  far,  beyond  the  End  of  all  thefe  Progreflions,  as  it  is  from  the  Length  of 
a  Day  or  an  Hour.  For  nothing  finite  bears  any  Proportion  to  infinite ;  and 
thereforfeour  /^iw,  which  are  all  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is  alfo  in 
our  Idea  of  Extenfion^  when  we  increafe  it  by  Addition,  as  well  as  when  we  di- 
hiinifli  it  by  Divifion,  and  would  enlarge  our  Thoughts  to  infinite  Spacfe.  Af-* 
ter  a  few  Doublings  of  thofe  Ideas  of  Extenfion,  whidi  are  the  largol  we  are 
accuftom'd  to  have.  We  lofe  the  clear  diftlnft  Idea  of  diat  Space :  It  becomes  a 
confufedly  great  one,  with^  Surjplu^  of  ftill  greater;  %bout  which,  when  wc 
would  argtie  or  reafon,  we  fhall  always  find  our  felyes  at  a  loft ;  confused  Ideas 
in  our  Arguings  and  Deduftions  frcfm  that  part  of  them  which  is  eoilfosM,  al--^ 
ways  leading  us  into  Confufion*  •     '    j     ! 


CHAP.     XXX- 

Of  Rial  and  Fantaftical  Ideas* 

^•i.'DESlDES   what  we  have  already  mentioned  concerning  Ideas  ^  other  r#j/  Ideu  4^1 

•*^  Confiderations  belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from  whence  they  <»«/»^»Mi/f  ti 
are  taken^  or  which  they  may  be  fuppos'd  to  reprefent :  andthus^  I  think,  theyj^-^^ 
may  come,  under  a  thiedbld  Diftinftion;  and  are^  ^^** 

Ftrfty  Either  real  or  fantaftical. 

SecomUyy  Adequate  or  inadequate* 

Thirdly^  True  or  falfe. 
-  Firfty  By  real  Ideas,  I  mean  fuch  as  have  a  JFoundation  in  Nature ;  luch  as 
have  a  Conformity  with  the  real  Being  and  Exiftence  of  things,  or  with  their 
Archetypes.  Famafikal  or  Chimerical,  I  call  fuch  as  have  no  Foundation  in  Na- 
turei  nor  have  any  Conformity  with  that  Reality  of  Being  to  which  they  are 
tacitly  refer'd  as  to  their  Archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  ^veral  forts  of  Ideas 
before-mentionM,  we  (Kail  find  that, 

•  $.  3.  Firfl,  Oxirjhnple  Ideas  are  aB  real,  all  agree  to  the  Reality  of  things. 5fiw^&  tdiai 
Not  that  they  are  all  of  them  the  Images  or  Reprefentations  of  what  does  exift ;  M  nsl^ 
the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but  the  primary  Dualities  of  Bodies,  hath  been 
already  fhewn.  But  tho'  Whitenefs  and  GoldncTs  are  no  more  in  Snow  than 
Pfiin  is  t  yet  thofc  Ideas  of  Whitenefs  and  Coldnefs,  Pain,  &c.  being  in  us 
the  Efieds  of  Powers  in  things  without  Us,  ordain'd  by  our  Maker  to  produce 
in  us  fuch  Senfttions ;  they  are  real  Ideas  in  us^  whereby  we  diftinguifli  the 
C^lities  that  are  really  in  things  themfelves.  For  thefe  feveral  Appearances 
being  defignM  to  be  the  Marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  and  diftinguifli  things 
which  we  have  to  do  with,  our  Ideas  do  as  well  ferve  us  to  that  purpofe,  and 
are  as  real  diftinguifliing  Charafters,  whether  they  be  only  conftant  EflfeftSj  or 
elfe  exad  Refemblances  of  fomething  in  the  things  themfelves ;  the  Reality 
lying  in  that  fteddy  Correfpondence  they  have  with  the  diftinft  Conftitutions 
of  real  Beings.  But  whether  they  anfwer  to  thofe  Conftitutions,  as  to  Caufes 
or  Patterns,  it  matters  n6t ;  it  fuiGces  that  they  arc  conflaintly  produc  d  by 
them.  And  thus  our  fimple  Ideas  are  all  real  and  true,  becaufe  they  anfwer  and 
agi-ee  t6  thofe  Powers  of  things  which  produce  them  in  our  Minds^  tHaf  being 
all  that  is  requifite  to  make  them  real,  and  not  Fiftions  at  Pleafure^  For  in 
fimple  Ideas  (as  has  been  flleWn)  the  Mind  is  wholly  confin'd  to  the  Operation 
of  things  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  it  felf  no  fimple  Idea,  more  than  what  it 
ha^  received. 

.     >  ii^ 
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Complex\dt^%      ^    j^  Xho'  the  Mmd  i)e  w^oMy  paiEve  in  rcfpeft  of  its  fimple  Ideas ;  yet,  I 
%lm^Zu9ns  ^^^^y  wc  may  fey,  it  isi  net  lb:  ia  rcfpeft  of  its  complex  Ideas :  for  thofe  being 
"^  "*^*'  '^^'  Combinations  of  fimjHe  Ide^s  put  together,  an4  united  under  one  general  N^jme; 
'tis  plain  xhat  the  Mind  of  Man  u&s  iome  kind  of  Liberty,  in  forming  thofe 
complex  Ideas  :    if  ow  dfe  comes  it  to  pafs  that  one  Man's  Idea  of  Gold,  or 
juftice,  is  different  from  another's  ?    |;mt  becaufe  he  has   put  in  or  left  out 
of  his  fbme  fimple  Idea^  which  the  other  has  not.     The  Queftion   then  is. 
Which  of  thefe  are  real,  and  which  barely  imaginary  Combinations  ?  What 
CoUe<9dons  agree  to  the  Reality  of  things,  and  what  not?  And  to  this  I  fay. 
That, 
Mix' J  MdJes      ^  ^  Secondly^  Mx^d  Modes  and  Relations  having  no  other  Reality  but  what  they 
7w/ Id{ar4^f  have  in  the  Minds  of  Men,  there  is  nothing  more  required  to  thofe  kind  oE Ideas 
TiMl.     ^ '      to  make  them  realy  but  that  they  be  fb  firam'd,  that  there  be  a  Poflibility  of 
cxi&ing  coiiformable  to  thenu     Thefe  Ideas  themfelves  being  Archetypes,  can- 
not direr  front  their  Archetypes^  and  fo  sannot  be  chimerical^  unlefs  any  one  will 
jumble  together  in  them  incontiftdnt  Ideas.    Indeed,  as  any  of  them* have  the 
Naittes  of  ^  known  Language  aflignM  to  them,  by  which  he  that  has  them  in  his 
Mind  ^vodld  iignify  them  to  others,  fo  barre  Poffibility  of  exifting  is  not  enough; 
they  muft  have  a  Conformity  to  the  ordinary  Signiiication  of  the  Name  that 
is  given  them,  that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantaftical :  as  if  a  Man  would 
gite  the-  Name  of  jufttce  to  that  Idea^  which  common  Ufe  calls  Liberality, 
But  this  Fantafticalnefs  relates  more  to  Propriety  of  Speech,  than  Reality  of 
Ideas :  For  a  Man  to  be  undiftuit'd  in  Danger,  lettately  to  conlider  what  is 
fitteft  to  be  done,  and  to,  execute  it  fteddily,  is .  a  mix'd  Mode,  or  a  complex 
Idea  of  an  Aftion  which  may  exift.    But  to  be  undifturb^4  m  ^^§^^3  without 
ufing  one's  Reafon  or  Induftry,  is  what  is  alio  poflible  to  be ;  and  fo  is  as  real 
an  idea  ^s  the  other.     Tho*  the  firft  of  thefe  having  the  Name  Courage  given  to 
it,  may,    in  rcfpeft  of  that  Name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  Idea  :  Bdt  the  other, 
whilft  it  has  not  a  common  receiv'd  Name  of  any  known  Language  afSgn'd  to 
it,  is  not  capable  of  any  Deformity,  i)eing  made  ttrith  no  reference  to  any 
thing  but  it  felf. 
iHcis  of  Sub'       §.  5.  Thirdly y  Our  complex  Ideas  of  Subftames  being  made  all  of  them  in  re- 
flMncesarenaLfQy^^^Q  ^q  things  exifting  without  us,  and  intended  to  be  Reprefentations  of 
Zuhth77xi^^^^^^^^^  as  they  really  are>  are  no  farther  real,  than  as  they  arefuch  Com- 
/?w#  0/$hmp.  binations  of  fimple  Ideasj  as  are  really  united,  and  co-exift  in  things  without  us. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  ^tt  fanfaftical  which  are  made  up  of  fuch  Colleftions  of 
fimple  JUeas  as  wort  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together  in  any  Sub- 
ftaacc ;  v.  g.  a  rational  Creature,  confifting  of  a  Horfe's  Head,  join'd  to  a  Bo* 
dy  of  human  Shape,  or  fuch  as  the  Ceraaurf  are  dcfcrib'd :  or,  a  Body  yellow, 
very  maleable,  fuhhle,  and  fix*d  ;  but  lighter  than  common  Water :  or  an  uni- 
feo-m,  unorganized  Body,  confifting,  as  to  Senfe,  all  of  fimilar  Parts,    with 
Perception  and  voluntary  Motion  joined  to  it.    Whether  fuch  Subftances  as 
thefe  can  t>ofltbly  exift  ox  no,  ^tis  probable  we  do  not  know :  But  be  that  as  it 
will,  thpfe  Ideas  of  Subftances  being  made  conformable  to  no  Pattern  exifting 
that  we  know,  andcoofifting  of  fuch  CoUeftions  oi  Ideas y  as  no  Subftance  ever 
fliew'd  us  imited  tog^er»  ^ey  ought  to  pofs  with  us  for  bardy  imaginary : 
But  much  more  are  thofe  complex  Lkas  £>,  which  contain  in  dieoi  any  Incon* 
fiftency  or  Contradiftion  of  ^eir  Parts. 

.     I|       I  I'll'  '  '  I      II  Mf» I      I  ■  I     I      II      l|    r       li^f^iPii^— 1^>«<»'i*<  in  ■       ■  ■ 

CHAP.     XXXL 

Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas. 

Aif4i9*tt  Idc  $.1.  /^  F  our  real  Ideas y  fome  are  adequate,  and  fome  are  inadequate.  Thofe 
If  mre  fuch  MS  \J  \  call  odequote^  which  perfe^ftly  reprefent  thofe  Archetypes  which  the 

f'^f^^l^.y^''  Mind  ftippofes  them,  taken  from  ;  which  it  intends  them  to  ftand  for,  and  to 
$huyf9s^    ^'  which  it  refisrs  them.    Inadequate  Ideas  are  fuch,  which  are  but  a  partial  or  in- 

compleat  Reprefentation  of  thofe  Archetypes  to  which  ihey  are  refer'd.    Upon 

which  account  it  is  plain. 
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$.2.  Firft^  That  dU  our  Jimple  Ideas  ^r^  adequate.    Becaufe  being  nothing  but  ^'W-^  ^^"» 
the  Effects  of  certain  Powers  in  things,  fittecl  and  ordain'd  by  G  O  D  to  pro-^^^'^**'^' 
duce  fuch  Senfations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be  correfpondent  and  adequate!  to 
thofe  Powers:  and  we  are  fure  they  agree  to  the  Realitv  of  things.    For  if 
Sugar  produce  in  us  the  Ideaa  which  we  call  Whitenefs  and  Sweetnefs,  we  are 
fure  there  is  a  Power  in  Sugar  to  produce  thofe  Ideaa  in  our  Minds,  or  elfe  they, 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  it.    And  fo  each  Senfation  anfwering  the  Pow- 
er that  operates  on  any  of  our  Senfes,  the  Idea  fo  producM  is  a  real  Idea,  (and 
not  a  Fiction  of  the  Mind,  which  has  no  Power  to  produce  any  fimple  Idea ; ) 
and  cannot  but  be  adequate,  fince  it  ought  only  to  anfwerthat  Power:  Andib 
all  fimple  Ideaa  are  adequate.    'Tis  truej  the  things  producing  in  us  thefe  fimple 
Ideas  SLVe  but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the  Caufes 
of  them ;  but  as  if  thofe  Ideaa  were  real  fieings  in  them.    For  tho'  Fire  be  cslVd 
painful  to  the  Touch,  whereby  is  fignifyM  the  Power  of  producing  in  us  the 
Idea  of  Pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  alfo  Light  and  Hot ;  as  if  Light  and  Heat 
were  really  fomething  in  the  Fire  more  than  a  Power  to  excite  thele  Ideas  in  us; 
and  therefore  are  callM  Qualities  in,  or  of  the  Fire.    But  thefe  being  nothing, 
in  truth,  but  Powers  to  excite  fuch  IdeM  in  us,  I  muft,  in  that  fenfe,  be  under- 
ftood  when  I  fpeak  of  fecondary  Qualities ,  as  being  in  things ;  or  of  their  Ideaa^ 
as  being  in  the  Objects  that  excite  them  in  us.    Such  ways  of  fpeaking,  tho 
accommodated  to  the  vulgar  Notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  weU  un- 
derftood ;  yet  truly  fignify  nothing  but  thofe  Powers  which  are  in  things  to  ex- 
cite certain  Senfation  or  Ideas  in  us :   fince  were  there  no  fit  Organs  to  receive 
the  Impreffions  Fire  makes  on  the  Sight  and  Touch,  nor  a  Mind  join'd  to  thofe 
Organs  to  receive  the  Ideaa  of  Light  and  Heat  by  thofe  Impreffions  from  the 
Eire  or  the  Sun,  there  would  yet  be  no  more  Light  or  Heat  in  the  World, 
than  there  would  be  Pain,  if  there  were  no  fenfible  Creature  to  feel  it,  tho^  the 
Sun  (hould  continue  juft  as  it  is  now,  and  Mount  ^tna  flame  higher  than  ever 
it  did.    Solidity  and  Extenfion,  and  the  Termination  of  it.  Figure,  with  Mo-  . 
tion  and  Reft,  whereof  we  have  the  Ideas,  would  be  really  in  the  World  as  they . 
^rc,  whether  there  were  any  fenfible  Being  to  perceive  them  or  no:  And  there- 
fore we  have  reafon  to  look  on  thofe  as  the  real  Modifications  of  Matter, 
and  fuch  as  are  the  exciting  Caufes  of  all  our  various  Senfations  from  Bodies. 
But  this  being  an  Enquiry  not  belonging  to  this  Place,  I  fhall  enter  no  farther 
into   it,  but  proceed   to  fliew  what  complex  Ideas  are   adequate,   and  what 
not. 

$.3.  Secondly,  Our  complex  Ideas  of  Modes,  being  voluntary  Collections  of  fim-  Uodt$  t&%  sJl 
pie  Ideas  which  the  Mind  puts,  together  without  reference  to  any  real  Arche-^«5*^'« 
types  or  ftanding  Patterns  exifting  any  where,  are  and  cannot  but  be  adeqtuue  , 
Ideas.    Becaufe  they  not  being  intended  for  Copies  of  things  really  exifting,  but 
for  Archetypes  made  by  the  Mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by,  cannot 

Sant  any  thing  ;  they  having  each  of  them  that  Combination  of  Ideas,  and 
lereby  that  Perfection  which  the  Mind  intended  they  ihould  :  fo  that  the 
Mind  acquiefces  in  them, .  and  can  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus  by  having  the 
Idea  of  a  Figure,  with  three  Sides  meeting  in  three  Angles,  I  have  a  corn- 
pleat  Idea,  wherein  I  require  nothing  elfe  to  make  it  perfect.  That  the  Mind 
is  fatisfy'd  with  the  Perfection  of  this  its  Idea,  is  plain  in  that  it  docs  not  con- 
ceive, that  any  Underftanding  hath,  or  can  have  a  more  compleat  or  perfect  Idea 
of  that  thing  it  fignifies  by  the  word  Triangle,  fuppofing  it  to  exift,  than  it  felf 
has  in  that  complex  Idea  of  three  Sides,  and  three  Angles  ;  in  which  is  con- 
tained all  that  is,  or  can  be  effential  to  it,  or  neceffary  to  compleat  it,  where- 
ever  or  however  it  exifts.  But  in  our  Ideas  of  Subftances  it  is  otherwife.  For 
there  defiring  to  copy  things  as  they  really  do  exift,  and  to  reprefent  to  our 
felves  that  Conftitution  on  which  all  their  Properties  depend,  we  perceive  our 
Ideas  attain  not  that  Perfection  we  intend :  We  find  they  ftiU  want  fomething 
we  fhould  be  glad  were  in  them ;  and  fo  are  all  inadequate.  But  mix^d  Modes 
and  Relaticns,  being  Archetypes  without  Patterns,  and  fo  having  nothing 
to  reprefent  but  themfelves,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every  thing  being  to 
to  it  felf.  He  that  at  firft  put  together  the  Idea  of  Danger  perceived,  Ab- 
fence  of  Diforderfrom  Fear,  fedate  Confideration  fix>m  what  was  juftly  to  be 
done,  and  executing  of  that  without  Difturbance,  or  being  deter'd  by  the 
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Danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  his  Mind  that  complex  Idea  made  up  of  that 
Combination ;  and  intending  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  what  it  is,  nor  to  have 
In  it  any  other  fimple  Ideas^  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not  alfo  but  be  an  ade^ 
quateldea:  And  hying  this  up  in  his  Memory,  mth  the  n^Lxne  Courage  annea'd 
to  it,  to  fignify  it  to  others,  and  denominate  from  theitce  any  Aftipn  he  fhould 
obferve  to  agree  with  it,  had  thereby  a  Standard  to  meafurc  and  denominate 
Aftions  by,  as  they  agreed  to  it.     This  Idea  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a  Pat- 
tern, muft  neceflarily  be  adeepiate,  being  referM  to  nothing  elfe  but  it  felf,  nor 
made  by  any  other  Original,  but  the  Good-Jiking  and  Will  of  him  that  firft 
made  this  Combination. 
lioJis  im  Ttfe-     §.  4.  Indeed  another  coming  after,  and  in  Converfation  learning  from  him  the 
rtnceto  ffttled^Q^^  Courage y  mav  make  an  Uea^  to  which  he  gives  that  name  Courage^  difierent 
iw/«^/f  ^^^^^  what  the  firft  Author  apply'd  it  to,  and  has  in  his  Mind,  when  he  ufes  it. 
ma  equa  e.     ^^^  .^  ^j^.^  Cafe,  if  he  defigns  that  his  Idea  in  Thinking  fliould  be  conform- 
able to  the  other^s  Idea,  as  the  name  he  ufes  in    fpeaking  is  conformable  in 
Sound   to  his,  from   whom  he  leam'd    it,  his  Idea  may  be  very  wrong  and 
inadequate :  Becaufe  in  this  Cafe,  making  the  other  Man's  Idea  the  Pattern  of 
his  Idea  in  thinking,  its  the  other  Man's  Word  or  Sound  is  the  Pattern  of  his 
in  fpeaking,  his  Idea  U  fo  far  defective  and  inadequate,  as  it  is  diftant  from  the 
Archetype  and  Pattern  he  itfers  it  to,  and  intends  to  exprefs  and  fignify  by 
the  Name  he  ufes  for  it ;  which  Name  he  would  have  to  be  a  Sign  of  the  other 
Man's  Idea  (to  which,  in  it's  proper  Ufe,  it  is  primarily  annex'd)  and  of  his 
oWn,  as  agreeing  to  it:  To  which,  if  his  Own  does  not  exa&ly  correfpond,  it  is 
faulty  and  inadequate. 

$.  J.  Therefore  th^fe  complex  Ideas  of  Modes,  when  they  are  rcfer'd  by  the 
Mind,  and  intended  to  correl^nd  to  the  Ideaa  in  the  Mind  of  fbme  other  in- 
telligent Being,  exprefs'd  by  the  Names  We  apply  to  them,  they  m^jy  be  very  de- 
ficient, wrong  and  inadequate ;  becaufe  they  agree  not  to  that,  which  the  Mind 
defigns  to  be  their  Archetype  and  Pattern  :  In  Which  refpeft  only,  any  Idea 
of  Modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfeft  or  inadequate.    And  on  this  Accoimt  our  Ideas 
of  mix' d  Modes  are  the  nroft  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other;  but  this  refers 
more  to  proper  fpeaking,  than  knowiujg  right. 
Ideas  •/  su^'      ^^  ^,  Thirdly,  What  Ideaa  tve  have  ojStdfiances,  I  have  above  fhewn.    New 
//rv'iff  V#I/'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Mind  a  dotible  Reference :  i.  Sometimes  they  are  refer'd 
ijfences,  n$$    ^^  ^  fuppos'd  real  Eflence  of  e^ch  Secies  of  Things.    2.  Sometimes  they  are 
Mde^uate.       only  defign'd  to  be  Piftures  and  Reprefentations  in  the  Mind  of  Things  that 
do  exift  by  Ideas  of  thofe  Qualities  that  are  difcovcrable  in  them.    In  both  which 
ways,  thefe  Copies  of  thoTe  Originals  and  Archetypes,  are  imperfeft  and  hw- 
dequate. 

Firfiy  It  is  ufual  for  Men  to  make  the  Names  of  Subftances  flandfor  Things,' 
as  fuppos'd  to  have  certain  real  fiffences,  whettby  they  are  of  this  or  that  Spe- 
cies :  And  Names  ftanding  for  nothing  but  the  Ideaa  that  are  in  Mens  Minds, 
they  muft  confequently  refer  their  Ideaa  to  fuch  real  Eflcnces,  as  to  their  Ar- 
chetypes. That  Men  Tefpecially  fuch  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the  Learning 
taught  in  this  Part  of  the  World)  do  fuppofe  certain  fpecifick  Effences  of  Sub^ 
fiances,  which  each  Individual,  in  its  levcral  kinds,  is  made  conformable  to, 
and  partakes  of;  is  fo  far  from  needing  Proof,  that  it  willbe  thought  ftrange  if 
any  one  fhould  do  otherwife.  And  thus  they  ordinarily  apply  the  fpecifick 
Naines  they  rank  particular  Subftances  tinder,  to  Things  as  diftinguifli'd  by 
fuch  fpecifick  real  Eflerices.  Who  is  rfiere  ahnoft,  who  would  not  take  it.  a- 
mifs,  if  it  fhould  be  doubted.  Whether  he  call'd  himfelf  Man,  with  any  other 
Meaning,  than  as  having  the  real  Eflence  of  a  Man  ?  And  yet  if  you  demand 
What  thofe  realEflences  are,  'tis  plain  Men  are  i^orant,  and  know  them  not. 
From  whencfe  it  follows,  that  the  Ideas  they  have  in  their  Minds,  being  irfer'd 
to  real  Eflences,  as  to  Architypes  which  are  unknown,  muft  be  fo  far  from  be- 
ing aHequate,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppos'd  to  be  any  Reprefentation  of  them 
at  all.  The  complex  Ideas  we  have  of  Subftances,  are,  as  it  has  heea  Ihewn, 
certain  Cdlleftions  of  Rtnple  Idecis  that  have  been  obferv'd  or  fuppos'd  con- 
ftantly  to  exift  together.  But  fuch  a  complex  Idea  cannot  be  the  real  Eflence 
of  any  Subftance ;  for  then  the  Properties  we  difcover  in  that  Body,  would  de- 
pend on  that  complex  Idea,  and  t)e  deduciWe  from  it,  and  their  neceflary  Con- 
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neftion  with  ic  be  known ;  as  all  Properties  o(  a  Triangle  depend  oif,  and  a& 
far  as  they  are  difcoverable,  are  deducible  from  the  complex  Idea  of  three 
Lines,  including  a  Space.  But  it  is  plain^  that  in  our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 
fiances,  are  no:  contain^  fuch  Ideas^  on  which  all  the  other  Qtialicies,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  them,  do  depend*  The  common  Idea  Men  have  of  Iron,  is  a  Bo- 
dy of  a  certain  Colour,  Weight  and  Hardnefs  ,•  and  a  Property  that  they  look 
on  as  belonging  to  it,  is  Malleablcnefs.  But  yet  this  Property  has  no  neceflary 
Connexion  with  that  complex  Jdeay  or  any  part  of  it :  And  there  is  no  more 
reafon  to  thin^^hat  Malleablencfs  depends  on  that  Colour,  Weight  and  Hard- 
nefs, than  that  that  Colour,  or  that  Weight  depends  on  its  Malleablcnefs.  And 
yet,  tho'  we  know  nothing  of  thefe  real  Effence,  there  is  nothing  more  ordi- 
nary, than  that  Men  (hoold  attribute  the  forts  of  Things  to  fuch  Effcnces.  The 
particular  parcel  of  Matter,  which  makes  the  Ring  I  have  on  my  Finger,  is 
lorwardly,  by  mofl  Men,  fuppos'd  to  have  a  real  Eflcnce,  whereby  it  is  Gold; 
and  from  whence  thofe  Qualities  flow,  which  I  find  in  it,  liix,.  its  peculiar  Co- 
lour, Weight,  Hardnefs,  Fufibility,  Fixednefs,  and  change  of  Colour  upon  a 
flight  touch  of  Mercury,  &c.  This  Eflcnce,  from  which  all  thefe  Properties 
flow,  when  I  enquire  into  it,  and  fearch  after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot 
difcover  :  The  fartheft  I  can  go,  is^  only  to  prefume,  that  it  being  nothing  but 
Body,  its  real  Eflcnce,  or  internal  Conftitution,  on  which  thefe.  Qiialiiies  de- 
pend, can  be  nothing  but  the  Figure,  Size  and  Corincftion  of  its  folid  Parts  \ 
of  neither  of  which,  having  any  diftind  Perception  at  all,  can  I  have  any  Idea 
6^  its  Eflcnce,  which  is  the  Caufe  that  it  has  that  particular  fliining  Yellownefs* 
a  greater  Weight  than  any  thing  I  know  of  the  fame  Bulk,  and  a  Fitncfs  to 
have  its  Colour  chang'd  by  the  touch  of  Quick- filver.  If  any  one  will  fay,  that 
the  real  Efl^ence  and  internal  Conftitution,  on  which  thefe  Properties  depend, 
is  not  the  Figure,  Size  and  Arangemene  or  Connedion  of  its  folid  Parts,  but 
fomething  elfe,  called  its  particular  Form ;  I  am  farther  from  having  any  Idea 
of  its  real  Eflcnce,  than  I  was  before  :  for  I  have  an  Idea  of  a  Figure,  Size  iand  Si- 
tuation of  folid  Parts  in  general^  tho^I  have  none  of  the  particular  Figure,  Size, 
or  putting  tc^therof  Parts,  whereby  the  Qualities  above-mentlon'd  are  pro- 
duced ;  which  Qjialities  I  find  in  that  particular  parcclof  Mattct  that  is  on  my^ 
Finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel  of  Matter,  with  which  I  cut  the  Pert  I  write 
with.  But  when  I  am  told,  that  fomething  befides  the  Figure,  Size  and  Po- 
fture  of  the  folid  Parts  of  that  Body,  isitsEflencc,  fomething  call'd  fhbftantial 
Form  J  of  that,  I  confefs,  I  have  no  Idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  Sbhnd  Fornii 
which  is  far  enough  from  an  Idea  of  its  real  Eflcnce, /dr  Conftitution.  The  like 
Ignorance  as  I  have  of  the  real  Eflcnce  of  this  particular  Subftancc,  I  have  alfo 
of  the  real  Eflence  of  all  other  natural  ones  :  Of  which  Eflcnees,  I  confefs  I 
have  no  diflinft  Ideas  at  all  i  and  I  am  apt  to  fuppofe  others^  when  they  exa- 
mine their  own  Knowledge  will  find  ift  thcmfelves,  in  this  one  Point,  the  fame  - 
fort  of  Ignorance. 

§.  7.  Now  then,  when  Men  apply  to  this  particular*  parcel  of  Mattet  on  rtiy 
Finger,  i  general  Name  already  in  Ufe,  and  denominate  it  Gofd,  do  they  not 
ordinarily,  or  are  they  not  underftood  to  give  it  that  Name!  as  belonging  to  a 
particular  Species  of  Bodies,  having  a  real  internal  Eflenee;  by  having  otwhich 
Eflcnce,  this  particular  Subftance  comes  to  be  of  that  Species,  and  to  be  called 
by  that  Name  ?  If  it  be  foj  as  it  is  plain  it  is^  the  Name,  by  which  Things  are 
mark'd,  as  haring  that  Eflence,  mufl  be  rcfet'd  primarily  to  that  Effence  ;  and 
confequenily  the  Idea  to  which  that  Name  is  given,  muft  be  refer'd  alfo  to  that 
Eflence,  and  be  intended  to  rcprefent  it.  Which  Eflence>  fince  they,  who  fo 
ufe  the  Names,  know  not^  their  Ideas  0/  Subftances  muft  be  aB  adequate  in  that 
refpca,  as  not  containing  in  them  that  real  Eflcnce  ^hich  the  Mind  intends  '  . 
they  fliQuld. 

§.  8.    Secondly,  Thofe  who  negleftihg  that  ufelefs  Suppofition  of  unknown  Idea  ^i!»ftj 
real  Eflences,  whereby  they  ait  diftinguift*d,  endeavour  to  copy  the  Subftances  >?««^">  «^ 
that  exift  in  the  World,  ^)y  putting  together  the  Ideas  of  thofe  fcnfible  Quali-  ^^J^^- 
ties  which  are  found  co  exifting  in  them,  thiJ*  they  come  much  nearer  aLikcnefs  tia[Mnan 
of  them,  than  thofe  who  imagine  they  know  not  what  real  fpedfick  Eflences  ;  inakequatu 
yet  they  arrive  not  at  perfe&ly  adequate  Ideas  of  thofe  Subftances  they  would 
thus  copy  into  their  Miads ;  not  do  thofe  Copies  exadly  and  fiiUy  contain  aU 
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that  is  to  be  found  in  their  Archetypes.    Becaufe  thofe  Qualities,  ^Dd  Powers  q( 
Subflances,  whereof  we  make  their  complex  Jdeasy  are  fo  many  and  various^ 
that  no  Man^s  complej^  Jdea  contains  them  all.    That  our  abflrad  Ideas  oi  Sub- 
fiances  do  not  contain  in  them  all  the  fimple  Ideas  th^t  are  united  in  the  things 
themfelvesj  is  evident,  in  that  Men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex  Idea  of 
any  Subflance,  all  the  (imple  Ideas  they  do  know  to  exifi  in  it.     BecauH;  endea* 
Vouring  to  make  the  Signification  of  their  fpecifick  Names  as  clear,  ^nd  as  little 
cumberfom  as  they  can,  they  make  their  fpecifick  Ideas  of  the  forts  of  Subftan- 
ices,  for  the  moft  parr,  of  a  few  of  thofe  (imple  Ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in 
them :  But  thefe  having  no  original  Precedency,  or  Right  to  be  put  in,  and 
make  the  fpecifick  Idea  more  than  others  that  are  left  out,  'tis  plain  that  both 
thefe  ways  our  Ideas  of  Subftances  are  deficient  and  inadequate.    The  (impi^  Ideas^ 
whereof  we  make  our  complex  one^  of  Sub)fiances,  are  ^11  of  them  (hating  on- 
ly the  Figure  and  Bulk  of  fome  forts)  Powers^  which  being  Relations  to  other 
Subfiances,  we  can  never  be  fure  that  we  know  all  the  Powers  that  are  in  any 
one  Body,  till  we  have  try'd  what  Changes  it  is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive 
from  other  Subllances,  in  their  feveral  ways  of  Application  :  Which  being  im* 
pofEble  to  be  try'd  upon  any  one  Body,  muqh  lefs  upon  all,  it  is  impoflible  wQ 
fhould  have  adequate //^o/  of  any  Subfiance,  made  up  of  ^  Coile&ion  of  all  its 
Properties. 

§.  9.  Whofoever  firft  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  fort  of  Subftance  we  denote  by 
the  word  Gold^  could  not  ratJonalJy  take  the  Bulk  and  Figure  he  obferv'd  in 
that  Lump,  to  depend  on  its  realElfence  or  internal  Conftitution.    Therefore 
thofe  never  went  into  his  Idea  of  that  Species  of  Body  j  but  its  peculiar  Colour^ 
perhaps,  and  Weighty  were  the  firft  he  abftrafted  from  it,  to  make  the  compleap 
Idea  of  tJiat  Species^     Which  both  are  but  Powers ;    the  one  to  ^ffeAout  Eyes 
after  fuch  a  manner,  and  to  produce  in  us  that  Idea  we  call  Yenow  ;  and  the  o* 
ther  to  force  upwards  any  ocher  Body  of  eqpal  Bulk*  they  being  put  into  a  pair 
of  equal  Scales^  one  againft  another*    Another  perhaps  added  to  fijieiip  thjc  I4eaf: 
of  Fyfibilit][  and  Fixednefs,  two  other  paffive  Powers,  in  tela  1 10)9  t<>  tl^je  Qpc- 
ration  of  fire  upon  it;  another,  its  DuSility  and  Solubility  in  Aq.Regi^h  two 
other  Powers  relating  to  the  Operation  of  other  Bodies,  in  chang^^g  iiis  out-r 
ward  Figure  ojr  Separation  of  it  into  infcnfible  Parts,    Thefe,  or  part  gf  tMPi 
put  togeth^tj  ufually  make  the  complex  Idea  in  Mens  Micds^  of  th^t  fort  of 
Bpdy  we  cail  Gold. 

(.  But  no  oncj  who  hath  conCder 'd  the  Properties  of  j^ies  ip  gen^raljL 
or  this  fort  in  particular,  can  doubt  that  this  caU'^  Gofd  has  infinite  oth^r  Pro* 
Derties^  not  contained  in  that  complqx  Id^a.    Sooote  wJio  have  examined  thiS: 
Species  more  accurately^  could»  I  beli^v^,  ^nuin<?rate  tjcn  times  as  many  proper- 
ties in  Gotdy  all  of  them  as  infeparab^  ftom  its  int^i;nal  Coofiitution^  as  its  Co- 
lour or  Weight : ' And^  'tis  probably  if  any  onjB  l^ncw  all  the  Propptties  th^t 
are  by  divers  Men  known  of  this  Metal,  there  would  an  hundred  times  as  laany 
Ideas  goto  the  complex  Zif^  of  (?()/</,  as  jiny  one  M^  yet  h^s  in  bis;  and  yet 
perhaps  th^c  noJt  be  the  thouCajidtV  pai^t  of  what  is  to  \ft,  difc9ver*4  in  if(*    Tbe 
Changes  which  that  one  fipdy  is  m>t  to  tCQem%  and  quike  in  other  3oidies^  upon  4 
due  Application^  eoireeding  far  no^  opiy  what  we  know,  but  what  we  ar<?:apjt:  tp 
imagine*    Which  will  not  appear  if>  uj.uc^  a  Paradox  to  any  one,  whp  will  but 
cpnfider  how  far  Men  ate  yet  &om  knowwg  all  tb$  Propert;ies  of  that  one,  no 
very  compound  Figure>  si^Jriangk  \  thp'  it  be  i?q  (mail  qumbec  tl^^t  are  ajlt^y 
by  Mathematicians  difcovcr*d  of  it. 
Ut^ofsub^    .  §.  II.  So  tl^t  all  our  con^hx  IdcsLS  (^ Sutfiances  are  impetfe^  a,nd  iuad^p^aif^. 
flMesyOsCoi'  Which  would  be  fo  ajfo  in  Mathematical  Figures,  if  w&  we?e  tp  baye  oi« 
thh^jlii-   ^WPlf X  ^^^  ^^  ^h?nj,  only  by  colfefting  their  properties  in  r^ercnce  to  other 
tiesl  tfrr  M    Figures.    How  uncertain  and  imperfed:  would  our  Ideas  be  of  an  Ellfffis^  if  wc. 
dnadefuat^*    had  no  other /^a  of  it,  bgt  fooie   £bw  of  its  Properties?    V^h^rcas  having  in 
our  plain  Idea  the  whojc  E0encc  gf  that  Figure,  wg  frogi  tl^ence  difcoyer  thofe 
Properties,  and  dj?ippnftrativ?ly  fee  hoN^  ^k^y  A^w,  and  are  ipfeparable  from  it. 
^tmple  Ideas      $•  12.  Thus  the  Mipd  basjhrec  forts  of  ^biJiTa^ /Jeiif  or  oomiiQaa^ijtences  :     . 
fk7ir?r«3  and     Firft,  Simple  I^§a$,  which  are  i^^Tra,  o^  Copies ;  b^^  yet  ce^taiply  adequafe. 
0de^uate.  ^  Becaufe  being  intended  to  expre/s  nothing  but  the  Pover  in  things  toprodu<;q 
in  the  Min^  fuQh  a.^enfa^tiooj  that  SqnfatioDj  when  it  is  produe  d,  caonot  but 
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be  chc  EflFtft  of  that  Power.  So  the  Paper  I  write  on,  having  the  Power,  jh  the 
Light  (I  fpeak  according  to  the  common  Motion  of  Light)  to  produce  in  mt 
the  Senfation  whichl  call  White;  it  cannot  but  be  the  Effedof  fuch  a  Powers 
in  fomething  without  the  Mind  rfkxre  the  Mind  has  not  the  Power  to  produce 
any  fuch  Idea  in  it  felf,  and  being  meant  for  nothing  elfe  but  the  Eifed  of  fucb  a 
Power,  that  (imple  Idea  is  real  and  adequate  ^  the  Senfation  of  White,  in  my 
mind,  being  the  Efteft  of  that  Power ;  which  is  in-  the  Paper  to  produce  it,  is 
perfedly  adequate  to  that  Power;  or  elfe,  that  Power  would  produce  a  different 
.  Idea.    '  '       _  _      .    . 

5^.  13.  Secondly^  The  complex  Ideas  of  SuiftanUs  afe  Eliyfesy  Ccffes  too ;  But  l^e^^ofSuh- 
Dot  perteft  ones,  not  ddktfiate :  which  is  very  evident  to  the  Mind,  in  that  it  ^n^^^  ^^. 
plainly  perceives  that  whatever  CoHeaion  of  fimple  Ideas  it mdfttu  of  any  Sub-  IjJ^^^  '^ 
itahce  that  exifts,  it  cannot  be  fure  that  it  exaftly  anfwcrs  ait  that  are  in  that      *^  ' 
Subftance  :  (ince  not  having  tryM  aUthe  Operations  of  all  other  SubAances  upon 
ity  and  found  all  the  Alterations  it  would  receive  from^  orcaufe  in  other  Sub* 
Aances,  it  cannot  have  an  exad  adequate  Colledion  of  all  its  adive  and  paffive 
Capacities  ,-  and  fo  not  have  an  adequate  complex  Idea  of  the  Powers  of  any  Sub* 
fiance  exiiling^  and  its  Relations,  which  is  that  fort  ot  complex /^^  of  Sub^ 
fiances  we  have.    And  after  all,  if  we  could  have,*  and  a&ually  had,  in  our  com- 
plex Idea,  an  exaft  CoUedion  of  all  the  fecOndary  Qiialities  or  Powers  of  any 
Subftance,  we  fliould  not  yet  thereby  have  an  Idea  of  the  Eflfence  of  that  thing. 
For  (ince  the  Powers  or  Qualities  that  ate  obfervable  by  us,  are  not  the  read 
EiTenoe  of  that  Subftance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  h'om  it,  any  CoUedion 
whatfoever  of   thefe  Qualities,  cannot  be   the    real  EfTence  of  that   thing. 
Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our  Ideas  of  Subflances  are  not  adequate ;  are  not 
what  the  Mind  intends  them  to  be*    Befides,  a  Man  has  no  Idea  of  Subftancb 
in  general,  nor  knows  what  SubfUnce  is  in  it  felf. 

§•  14.  Thirdly,  Complex  Uczs  of  Modes  and  RelatioHs^  4tre  Originals,  and  Arche-  Weu  of 
types  ;  are  not  Copies,  nor  made  after  the  Pattetn  of  any  real  Exiftence,  to  ^^\^^ 
which  the  Mind  intends  them  to  be  conformable,  and  exa&ly  to  anfwer. '  Thcfe  j^rcbe^s^^ 
being  fuch  Colledions  of  fimple  Ideas^  that  the  Mind  it  felf  puts  together,  and  and  cannot* 
fuch  Colledions,  that  each  of  them  contains  in  it  precifely  all  that  the  Mind  ^  ^  ^c- 
intends  it  fhould,  they  are  Archetypes  and  Effences  of  Modes  that  may  exift  >  ^^^* 
and  fo  are  defign'd  only  for,  and  belong  only  to  fuch  Modes,  as  when  they  do 
cxift,  have  an  exaft  Conformity  with  thofe  compltx  Ideas.    The  Ideas  therefore 
of  Modes  and  Relations  cannot  but  be  adequate. 

CHAP.  XXXIL 
Of  True  and  Falfe  Ideas. ' 

$.  i.'T^HO  Truth  and  Falfhood  belong,  in  Propriety  of  Speech,  only  to  rm/*  dnd 

JL  Propofitions ;  yet  Ideas  are  oftentimes  term'd  ^r^or  falfe  (as  what  ^ff^j^^f 
Words  are  there,  that  are  not  ufcd  with  great  Latitude,  and  with  fome  De-  Tri/tiont  ^ 
viation  from  their  Rtidt  and  proper  Significations  ?  )  Tho*,  I  think,  that  when 
Ideas  thcmfclycs  are  tcrm'd  true  or  falfe,  there  is  ftill  fome  fecret  or  tacit  Pro- 
pofition,  which  is  tHc  Foundation  of  that  Denomination  :  as  we  ihall  fee,  if 
we  examine  the  particular  Occalions  wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true  or 
falfe.  In  all  which,  we  fhall  find  fome  kind  of  Afiirmation  or  Negation,  which 
is  the  reafon  of  that  Denomination.  For  our  Ideas  being  nothing  but  bare  Ap- 
pearances or  Perceptions  in  our  Minds,  cannot  properly  and  fimply  in  them- 
felves  be  faid  to  be  true  or  Jalfe^  no  more  than  a  fingle  Name  of  any  thing  cm 
be  faid  to  be  true  otfalfi. 

(.  2.  Indeed  both  Ideas  and  Words  may  be  faid  to  be  true  in  a  metaphjfical  ^^apfyficat 
fenfe  of  the  word  Truth,  as  all  other  things,  that  any  way  exift,  are  faid  to  be  ^^.^^^'^»^ 
true-,  i.  e.  really  to  be  fuch  as  they  exift.    Tho'  in  things  called  true,  even  in%T     ^^'^ 
that  fenfe,  there  is  perhaps  a  fecret  Reference  to  our  Ideas,  looked  upon  as  the 
Standards  of  that  Truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental  Propofition,  tho^  it  be 
ufually  not  taken  notice  of/ 
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^0  Uc^asdH     §,  3.  But  'tis  not  in  that  ^etapbyficjl.  ^(c  of  Truth,  which  wc  ejoquirc  here, 
t^mXtr^  when  we  cjcaa^inc  whether  our  U^s  are  capable  of  being  trfie  otj^lfe ;  tot  in 
9tfaife!^      the, more  ordinary  Accepraticyi <>f  thofe  words :  AQdibil  fey,.tl^t  the  jfcfci/;in 
pur .Minds  being  only  fo  many  PcFcepcion,^  or  Appearances  there,  none  a£;  them 
arc  falfe  ;  ihzI4ea  of  a  Ccntapr  having,  po.  more  Falflwod  in  it,  when  ituppears 
^in  our  Minds,  than  the  na^ie  Centaur  has  FaUbood  in  it^  jvhen  it  is  pronounced 
by  our  Mouths  or  written  on  Paper*    For  Truth  or  Falihood  lying  always  in 
.fame  Affirmation,  or  Negation,  mental  or  verbal  o^t  Ideas mt  mt  capaUe^  any 
of  them,  of  being  jalft^  till  the  Mind  paiTes  fome  Judgment  on  them ;  tbat  v^^ 
.aificms  or  d<^ies  fomcthmg.of .  thepi. 
Uczsrefe/d      §.  ^.  Whenever  the  Mind. refers  any  of  its  Ideas  to  any  <hing  extranepus  to 
^aZfScr  ^^^'  ^^y  are  then  capable  tp  be  caffd  tKue  or  Jalfe.    Bccaufe  the  Mind  iniuch 
fajj'e.  ^  '^^  ^•Reference  makes  a.tacit  Suppoficion  of  their  Conformity  to  that  thing :  which 
Suppoiicion,  as  it  happens  to, be  true  or  Jal/e,  (q  the  ideas  themfdves  come  co 
be  denominated.    The  moft  ufual  Cafes  wherein  this  happens,  are  thefe  fol* 
lowing : 
Ofkr  Mens       §.  j.    pjrft.  When  the  Mind  fupppfcs  any  Jfdea  it  has,  corformable  ,ft>  that  in 
Ex^emTand  ^^^^  ^^^  Minds,  callM  by  the  fapie  common  Name;  v.  g.  when  the  Mind  in- 
ftippos'd  real   intends  or  judges  its  Ideas  oF  Jufii^^  Ten^atue^  lieliigio^,  to  be  the  lame  with 
EJencesy  are  what  Other  Men  give  thpfe  N^es  to. 

7^7i  ^"'''      Secondly^  When  the  Mind  fpppofesany  Uea  it  has  in  it  fclf,  to  be  cwfmnaiU 
t^irl^Zto  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  Exifience.    Thus  the  two  Lieas^  of  a  Man  and  a  Centaur,  fupposVl   " 
^*  xo  be  the  Ideas  pf  real  Subftances,  are  the  one  true,  find  the  othcj  falfe ;  the  one 
having  a  Conformity  to  wh^t  has  .really  exifted,  the  <)ther  qoc 

'thirdly t  When  the  Mind  refers  any  of  jts  Jdfos  to  tl}2f:  real  Confiitucion  and 
£jfmc^  of  any  thing,  wheceoo  .all  it^  properties  4epen4  •  wd  thusth^greaccft 
part,  if  not  all  our  Ideas  of  Sub.ftances,  ate  falfe* 
The  Caufe  of      $•  6.  Thefe  Suppofitions  .the  Mind  is  very  apt  taqUy  to  49ake  coacemng  its 
futh^ejeren*  own  Idtas.    But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  ihaU  nj^l  it  is  chiefly,  if  n^ 
^^^*  only,  cdncemingits  abftrad  comple;c  Idsi^f.    For  tihe  oatMral  Tendency  of  tbt 

Mind  being  towards  Knowledge  and  .finding  .that,  ijf  it  ^uld  proceed  by  and 
dwell  upon  only  particular  t^hings,  its  Pcc^refs  WQuld  be  v;ery  flow,  and  ita 
Wock  endlefs :  Therefore  to  ihocten  its  way  to  j^nowle^g,  ain^  n^ake  each  Per* 
cqption  more  comprehen/ive  i  the  firft  thing  it  does,  as  the  Foundation  ef  the 
eafiex  enlarging  its  Knowledge  either  by  Contemplation  <^  the  things  themfelves 
that  it  would  know,  or  Conference  with  others  abouf  them,  is  to  bind  them 
into  Bundles,  and  rank  them  fo  into  Sorts,  that  what  Rnowledg  it  gets  of  any 
of  them,  it  may  thereby  with  Aflurance  extend  to  all  of  that  (ort ;  and  fo  ad- 
vance by  larger  Sreps  in  that,  whid^  is  its  great  btifinefs,  Knowledg.  This,  as 
1  have  elfcwhere  fliew'd,  is  the  reafon  why  we  coUcft  things  under  comprehcn- 
(ive  Ideas^  with  Names  annexed  to  them,  into  Genera  and  >^ecies,  i.  e.  into  Rinds 
and  Sorts. 

§.  7.  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  Motions  of  the  Mind,  andob- 
ferve  what  Courfe  it  ufually  takes  in  its  way  to  Knowledg ;  we  ihall,  I  think^ 
find  that  tlie  Mind  having  got  any  Idea^  which  it  thinks  may  have  ufe  of,  either 
in  Contemplation  or  E^ifcourfe.  the  fjril  thing  it  does,  \%  to  abftra&  it,  and  then 
get  a  name  to  it  5  and  fo  lay  it  up  in  its  Store-houfe,  the  Memory,  a$  contain- 
ing the  Edcnce  of  a  fort  of  things,  of  which  that  Name  is  always  to  be  the 
Mark.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  may  often  obferve,  that  when  any  one  fees  a  new 
thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not,  he  prefently  asks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that 
.  Enquiry  nothing  but  the  Name,  As  if  the  Name  carryM  with  it  the  Knowledg 
of  the  Species,  or  the  Effence  of  it :  whereof  it  is  indeed  ufed  as  the  Mark, 
and  is  generally  fupposM  annexed  to  ik,* 
Caufe  cffucb  §.  8.  But  this  abftra^jb  Idea  being  (bmething  in  the  Mind  between  the  Thing 
References,  that  exifls,  and  the  Name  that  is  given  to  it ;  it  is  in  our  Ideas^  that  both 
the  Rightnefs  of  our  Knowledg,  and  the  Propriety  or  IntcHigiblenefs  of  our 
Speaking,  confifls  And  hence  it  is,  that  Men  are  fo  forward  to  fuppofe,  tbat 
the  abftraa  Ideas  they  have  in  their  Minds,  are  fuch  as  agree  to  the  things  exift- 
ing  without  them,  to  which  they  are  referM  i  and  are  the  fame  alfo,  to  which 
the  Names  they  give  them  do  by  the  Ufe  and  Propriety  of  that  LanguaM  be- 
long.   For  without  this  dmble  Conformity  of  their  Ideas^  they  find  they  ihould 
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both 'Chink  amifs  of  things  in  thcm&ivesi  md  talk  of  them  nhinleUigibty' to 
otheis. 

'fi.  -p.  Rrfi  th«,  I  fay,  Jhat  wbmtbe  Truth  of  our  ideas  tx  jt^^i  ffy   h  ^^  ^fftpkjicH 
Cot^Mmty  they  hme  to  the  Ideas  which  other  Abu  bitve,  and  commonly  Jignijy  by  the  ^ayhefalfey 
fame  .Name,  they  may  be  any  of  them  falfe.     But  y^i  fimfk  Ideas  arejeaft  of  all  liahle  J^J'JfX^ 
toiefomifiaken;  becaufe  a  Man  by  his  Senfes,  and. every  Day*^  O^i^tvztion,  fa^ Ndme^ 
nay  caflly  £ictsfy  himfdf  what  the  fimple  Jdeas  are>  which  their  fievcnil  Names  hut  are  h^ 
that  are  in  common  ufe  ftand-for  ;  they  beings  but  few  in  nmnbec,  and  (uch  as  liaUct^bcfi* 
if  he  doubts  or  mifiakes  an,  he  may  cafily  rectify  by  the  Objeds  rhey  ate  to  be 
found  in.    Thefiefixe  it  is  ieldom,  that  any  one  miftakes  in  his  Names  of  (im- 
ple  Ideas  ;   or  applies  the  Name  Red^  to  the  Idea  Green  ;  or  the  Name  Sweety 
•io  the  Idea  Bitter :  .much  lefs  are  Men  apt  to  confound  the  Namos  of  Ideas,  be- 
longing to  difierenc  Senies;  and  call  a  Colour  by  the  nanxe  of  a  Tafie,  &c. 
thereby  it  h  evident»  that. the  iimple  ii/iax  they  call  by  any  Name,  are  ctnn* 
monly  the  lame  chat  others  have  and  mean  when  ithey  \ife  the  fame  Naitaes. 

$.  10.  Complex  Ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  be  falfe  in  this  refpeSl ;  Ml  the  com"  Ideas  if 
//ex  Ideas  of  mixd  Akdes^  much  more  than  ^fe  of  Subftances:  Becaufe  in  Sub-  ^f^'^^JJ^^ 
tftances  (efpccially  thoic  which  thexommon  and  unborrowM  Names  o^  any  Lan-  ^/'J^'^ 
guage  are  apply 'd  to)  fome  renurkable  ienlible  Qualities,  ferving  ordbarily  to  tbisSenfe. 
:diftinguiih<ont  fort  from  another,  eaiily  preferve  thofe,  who  take  any  care  in  the 
•Ufe  of   their  words,  from  applying  diem   to  forts  of  Subftances,   to  which 
they  do  not  at  all  belong.    But  in  mixM  Modes  we  arenurch  more  uncertain  ; 
it  being  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  of  feveral  Anions,  whether  they  are  to  be 
caird  Jufiice  or  Cruelty,  Liberality  or  FrodigtUiPf.    And  fo  in  referring  our  Ideas 
to  thofe  of  other  Men,  catl'd  by  the  iame  Names,  ours  nay  be  falfe ;  and  the 
Jdea  in  our  Minds,  which  iffc  expreffs  by  the  word  Juftice,  may  perhaps  be  that 
a^rhich  ought  to  haye  another  Name. 

f.  11.  But  whether  or  no,  our  Ideas  of  mix'd  Modes  ate  more  liable  than  any  dr  at  Uafl  t9 
ibrt  to  be  <iitferent  from  thofe  of  other  Men,  which  are  marked  hy  the  fame  be  thought 
Names ,-  this  at  leaft  is  certain.  That  this  fort  offbl/hood  is  ptucb  more  familiar I9  f^^f^^ 
fOtrrbuted  to  our  Ideas  of  emx^d  Mdes,   than  to  any   other.    When  a  Man  is 
thought  to  have  a  falfe  Idea  4>f  Juftice,  or  'Gratitude,  or  Ghry^  it  is  for  no  other 
Kafon,  but  that  bis  agrees  not  with  the  Ideas  which  each  of  thofe  Names  are 
the  Signs  of  in  other  Men. 

$»  22.  The  it«A/a»  whereof  feems  to  me  to  be  this.  That  the  abfiraft  ii/^iu  o(  j^roby. 
mjx'di  Modes,  being  Mens  voluntary  Combinations  ^  ftich  a  predfe  Coile&ion 
qi  iimple  Ideas ;  and  ib  the  Ellence  of  each  Species  being  made  by  Men  alone, 
whereof  we  iiave  no  other  fenfible  Standard  exifiing  any  where,  but  the  Name 
It  fdf,  or  the  Definition  of  that  Name  :  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  refer  thefe  our 
Ideas  of  mix'd  Modes  to,  as  a  Standard  to  which  we  would  conform  them^  but 
the  Ideas  oi  thofe  who  are  thought  to  ufe  thofe  Names  in  their  moft  proper  Sig- 
nifications ;  Qiad  fo  as  our  Ideas  conform  or  di&r  from  them,  they  pafs  for  true 
or  falfe.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  Truth  and  Faljbood  of  our  Ideas,  in  re- 
femcnce  to  their  Names. 

i.  13.  Secondly,  As  to  the  Truth  and  Faljbood  of  our  Ideas,  in  reference  to  As  refer* dt$ 
the  real  Exifience  of  things,  when  that  is  made  the  Standard  of  their  Truth,  ^^f^'fc 
none  of  them  can  be  term  d  falfe,  but  only  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subflances.         idens  can  be 

^.  14.  Firfl,  CXir  fimple  Ideas  being  barely  fuch  Perceptions  as  God  has  fitted  faife.kut  tbcfe 
us  to  receive,  and  given  Power  to  external  Objeds  to  produce  in  us  by  efla-  ofi^amt's^ 
Miih'd  Laws  and  Ways,  fuitaWe  to  his  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  tho*  incompre-  ^.^  ^    ^^ 
henfible  to  us>  their  Truth  confifts  in  nothing  elfe  but  in  fuch  Appearances  as  are  j ^^  ;„^, 
product  in  us,  and  mufl  be  fuicable  to  thofe  Powers  be  has  placM  in  external /ri^f  »^/4/y^ 
Objeds,  or  elfe  they  could  not  be  produced  in  us  :  And  thus  anfwering  thofe  ^nd  vby. 
Powers,  they  are  what  they  fhould  be,  true  Ideas.    Nor  do  they  become  liable 
to  any  Imputation  of  Faljboody  if  the  Mind  (as  in  moft  Men  I  believe  it  does) 
judges  thf  fe  Ueas  to  be  in  the  things  themfelves.     For  God,  in  his  Wifdom^ 
having  fet  them  as  Marks  of  Diflinftion  mi  things,  Whereby  we  may  be  able  to 
difcem  one  thing  from  another,  and  fo  chufe  any  of  them  for  our  Ufes^  as  we 
have  occafion  ;  it  alters  not  the  nature  of  our  fimple  Idea,  whether  we  think  that 
the  Idea  of  Blue  be  in  the  Violet  it  felf,  or  in  our  Mind  only;  and  only  the 
Power  of  producing  it  by  the  Texture  of  its  Parts,  refic&ing  the  Particles  of 

Light, 
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Lighti  after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  Violet  it  felf.  For  that  Textnre  in 
the  Objed>  by  a  regular  and  conftant  Operation,  priaducing  the  fame  JJea  of 
Blue  in  us,  it  fcrves  us  todiftinguilh,  by  our  Eyes^  that  from  any  other  thing, 
whether  that  diftinguUhiugMark)  as  it  is  really  in  the  l^iolet^  be  only  a  peculiar 
Texture  of  Parts,  or  elfe  that  very  Colour,  the  Uea  whereof  (  which  is  in  us  J 
is  the  exaA  Refemblance.  And  it  is  equally  from  that  Appearance  to  be  deno* 
minated  Bitte,  whether  it  be  that  real  Colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  Texture  in  it, 
that  caufes  in  us  that  Idea :  (ince  the  name  Blue  notes  properly  nothing,  but  that 
Mark  of  Diftinftion  that  is  in  a  Violet,  difceroible  only  by  our  Eyes,  whatever 
it  condAsin,  that  being  beyond  our  Capacities  diflinftly  to  know,  and  perhaps 
would  be  of  lefs  ufe  to  us,  it  we  had  Faculties  to  discern. 
Tbo^  one  $•  '5*  Neither  would  it  carry  any  Imputation  of  Faljbood  to  our  fimple  Ideas ^ 

^^'^Wca  if  by  the  diflferent  Strufture  of  our  Organs  it  were  fo  order 'd,  that  the  fame 
be  SrSf  "^  ^^'^  ^^^^  produce  in  feveral  Mens  Mnds  different  Ideas  at  the  fame  time  j  v.  g, 
froM  ano'  if  ^ he  Idea  that  a  Vtokt  produced  in  one  Mans  Mind  by  his  Eyes  were  the  fame 
tife?^s.  that  a  Marigold  produc'd  in  another  Man's^  and  vice  verfa.    For  Hnce  this  could 

never  be  known,  becaufe  one  Man's  Mind  could  not  pafs  into  another's  Man's  Bo- 
dy, to  perceive  what  Appearances  were  produc'd  by  thofe  Organs  ;  neither  the 
Ideas  hereby,  nor  the  Names  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any  Falfhood  be  in 
cither.    For  all  things  that  had  the  Texture  o(sl  Violet,  producing  confiantly  the 
Idea  which  he  caird  Blue ;  and  thofe  which  had  the  Texture  of  a  Marigold,  pro- 
ducing conftantly  the' Idea  which  he  hasconftantly  call'd  TeUow  ;  whatever  thofe 
Appearances  were  in  his  Mind,  he  would  be  able  as  regularly  to  diilinguiih  things 
for  his  Ufe  by  thofe  Appearances,  and  underftand  and  fignify  thofe  Diftindions 
mark'd  by  the  Names  Blue  and  TeSow,  as  if  the  Appearances,  or  Ideas  in  his 
Mind,  receiv'd  from  thofe  two  Flowers,  were  exaftly  the  fame  with  the  Ideas 
in  other  Mens  Minds.    I  am  neverthelefs  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  fenflble 
Ideas  produc'd  by  any  Objei^  in  difierent  mens  Minds,  are  moft  commonly  very 
near  and  undifcemibly  alike*    For  which  Opinion,  I  think,  there  might  be  ma-> 
ny  Reafons  ofier'd  :  But  that  being  be(ides  my  prefent  Bufinefs,  I  (ball  not  trou- 
ble  my  Reader  with  them  ;  but  only  mind  him,  that  the  contrary  Suppofitionj 
if  it  could  be  prov'd,  is  of  little  ufe,  either  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Know* 
ledg,^  or  Conveniency  of  Life  i  and  fo  we  need  not  trouble  our  felves  to  exa* 
mine  it. 
Ftrft,  Single      f,  ig.  From  what  has  been  £aid  concerning  our  (imple  Ideas,  I  think  it  evi- 
i>^ '»//''    dent.  That  our  Jimple  Ideas  can  none  of  them  be  fal/e  in  re/pea  of  things  exifting 
f^e,  and      without  us.    For  the  Truth  of  thefe  Appearances,  or  Perceptions  in  our  Minds, 
w/jy!  confining,  as  has  'been  faid,  only  in  their  being  anfwcrable  to  the  Powers  in 

external  Ohjc&Si  to  produce  by  our  Senfes  fuch  Appearances  in  us  h  and  each  of 
them  being  in  the  Mind,  fuch  as  it  is,  fuitable  to  the  Power  that  produc'd  it, 
and  which  alone  it  reprefents  ,*  it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as  refer'd  to 
fuch  a  Pattern,  be  falfe.  Blue  or  Tellow,  Bitter  or  Sweet,  can  never  be  falfe 
Ideas  ;  thefe  Perceptions  in  the  Mind  are  jufl  fuch  as  they  are  there,  anfwering 
the  Powers  appointed  by  God  to  produce  them ;  and  fo  are  truely  what  they 
are  and  are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the  Names  may  be  mifapply'd  ;  but  that 
in  this  refpect  makes  no  FaKbood  in  the  Ideas ;  as  if  a  Man  ignorant  in  the  Eng* 
lijh  Tongue  Ihould  call  Purple  Scarlet, 
Secondly^  $-  17.  Secondly y  Neither  can  our  complex  Ideas  of  Modes ^  in  reference  to  the 

Modes  mi      Ejfence  of  any  thing  really  exifting^  be  falfe.    Becaufe  whatever  complex  Idea  I 
i^K*  have  of  any  Mode,  it  hath  no  reference  to  any  Pattern  exifling,  and  made  by 

Nature  :  It  is  not  fuppos'd  to  contain  in  it  any  other  Ideas  than  what  it  hath ; 
nortoreprefent  any  thing  but  fuch  a  Complication  of  Ideas  as  it  does*  Thus 
when  I  have  the  Idea  of  fuch  an  Action  of  a  Man,  who  i^fj/mxnito  atford  hiok- 
felf  fuch  Meat,'  Drink,  and  Clothing,  and  other  Conveniences  «f  Life  as  his 
Riches  and  Eflate  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply,  and  his  Station  requires,  I  have 
no  falfe  Idea  ;  but  fuch  an  one  as  reprefents  an  Action,  either  as  Ifind  or  ima- 
gine it ;  and  fo  is  capable  of  neitherj^i^  or  Faljbood.  But  when  I  give  the 
lisimc  Frugality,  otVertue  to  this  Jfilfion,  then  it  may  be  c^W'ti  a  falfe  Idea,  if 
thereby  it  be  fuppos'd  to  agree  with  that  Idea,  to  which,  in  Propriety  of  Speech, 
the  Name  of  Frugality  doth  belong ;  or  to  be  conformable  to  that  Law,  which 
is  the  Standard  of  Vcrtue  and  Vice* 

f.  18. 
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Jj.  18.  Thirdlji,  Our  co?9iplex  Ideas  of  Sutjiances,  being  aU refer d  toPatterks  in  T%irdly,\de9i 
things  themfefvesy  mayh.falfe.  That  they  are  all  Jalfe,  when  look'd  upon  as  i^3^" 
the  Rcprcfentations  of  the  unknown  EiTences  of  things,  is  fo  evident,  that  "^  *^*-'  -'^* 
there  needs  nothing  to  be  (aid  of  it.  I  ihall  therefore  paiis  over  that  chimerical 
Suppoiition,  9nd  ponfider  them  as  CoUedions  of  iimple  Ideas  in  the  Mind^ 
taken  from  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas  exifting  together  conftantly  in  things^ 
of  which  Patterns  they  are  the  fuppos'd  G>pies  :  And  in  this  Reference  of 
them,  tQ  the  Exiftencc  of  things,  they  are  falfe  Ideas,  i.  When  they  put  to- 
gether Hmple  Ideas^  which  in  the  real  Exiftence  of  things  have  no  Union ,  zi 
when  to  the  Shape  and  Size  that  exift  together  in  a  Horfe,  is  join'd,  in  the  (amp 
complete  Ideaj  the  Power  of  barking  like  a  Dog:  which  three /ie/2/,  however 
put  together  into  one  in  the  Mind,  were  never  united  in  Nature  ,*  and  this 
therefore  may  be  called  a  falje  Idea  of  an  Horfe^  2.  Ideas  of  Subftances  are, 
in  this  refpe^)  alfo  falfet  when  from  any  Collcdion  of  iimple  Ideas  that  do 
always  exift  together,  there  is  feparated,  by  a  dire&  Negation,  any  other  fim-^ 
pie  Idea  whi^h  is  conftantly  join'd  with  them.  Thus,  if  to  Extendon,  Soli- 
dity, Fufibility,  the  peculiar  Weightinefs,  and  yellow  Colour  of  Gold,  any 
pne  join  in  his  Thoughts  the  Negation  of  a  greater  Degree  o(  Fixednefs  than  , 
is  in  Lead  or  Copper,  he  may  be  faid  to  have  a  falfe  complex  Idea  as  well  as 
whep  he  jpins  to  thofe  other  (imple  ones  the  Idea  of  perfed  abfolute  Fixednefs. 
For  eith^t  way)  the  conaplex  Idea  of  Gold  being  made  up  of  fuch  (imple  ones 
as  have  bo  Union  in  Nature,  may  be  term'd  falfe.  But  if  he  leave  out  of  this 
\x\$  complex  Ideay  that  of  Fixedne(s  quitCi^  without  either  adually  joining  to, 
or  fepatating  of  it  from  the  reft  in  bis  Mind,  it  is^  I  think,  to  be  look'd  on  as 
an  inadequate  aod  imperfi^d  Idea  rather  th^  a  falfe  one ;  (ince  tho'  it  contains 
qojt  all  the  fimpJe  Ideas  that  are  united  in  Najture,  yet  i(  puts  none  together  but 
what  dp  really  exift  together.  .        , 

jf.  ip.  Thp^  in  compliance  with  the  curdmgry  w;|y  of  (peaking  I  have  f\xtw*d  Tndb  or  Fdlp- 
in  what  ftnfc  and  upon  what  ground  our  Ideas  (may  be  fometimcs  call'd  true  f^^^^^ 
or  falfe  ^  y^t  if  we  wiU  look  a  little  ne^er  into  the  Matter,  in  all  cafes  where  -^JJ^^^I 
any  Idea  is;  caU'd  true  or  falfe],  it  is  fmm  Ifbmie  Judjra^ent  that  the  Mind  n^^kes,  ^^/^ 
or  is  fu{H>os'd  to  mabe,  that  is  true  ox  falfe.    For  Truth  ot  Faljbood^  being;  never 
vntknafome  ^rmatsen  or  Negation,  exprefs  or  tacii^  it  is  not  to  be  found  but 
where  Sjg^s  are  joined  or  iepi^rated,  according  to  the  Agreement  bt  Qifagree- 
meojt  of  the  things  they  ftand  fojs.    The  Signs  we  chiefly  ufe  are  either  Ideas 
or  Wotd^,  wherewith  we  make  either  menjtal  or  verbal  Proportions.    Truth 
lies  in  fo  joining  or  (eparating  thefe  Reprefentatives,  as  the  things  they  ftand\ 
tor  dain  themfelve^  agree  or  difagree  $  andi Falfioodin  the  coiitrary,  as  ftall  be 
raore  (uljy  fliew'd  hereafter. 


20.  Any  Idea  then  which  we  have  in  our  Minds,  whether  conformable  or  J| 


Ideas 


in 


topt  to,  thp  Exiftence  of  things,  or  to  any  Ideas  in  the  Minds  of  other  Men,  l^]^%l  ]%^ 

c^not  propprjy  for  this  alone  be  cali'd  falfe.    Foe  thefe  Reprefentacions,  if  mrfaifi, 

they  l^a^e  nothing  in  thpts^  but  what  is  really  exiftmg  in  things  without,  cannot 

be  tiiOMgh^  jfa(fey  being  exaft  Reprefcn rations  of  fomc thing  :  Nor  yet  if  they 

haye  any  ^iiigin  them  differing  from  the  Reality  oi  things,  can  they  properly 

be  faid  to>  b^.  falfe  Reprefentations,  or  Idem  ol"^  things  they  do  not  reprerent* 

But  th^  Mif^^  Sind  Fal/peod  is,  Bui  are  falfe, 

^.21.  Fir/l,  IVhen  the  Mind  haying  any  Idea^  it  judges  and  conclu^Jes* />  the  i.  ^n 
fam  that  is  in  other  mens  Minds,  ftgnijfd  by  the  fame  Nante ;   or  that  it  is  con-  i^^  ^^^^' 
formable  to  the  ordinary  received  Signification  or  Definition  of  that  Word,  tbirM^s'h 
when  indeed  it  is  not :  which  is  the  moft  ufual  Miftake  in  miVd  Modes,  tho?  dca,  mtbsfut 
other  Ideas  alfo  are  liable  to  it*  heii^  fo. 

•^.  22.  Secondly,  When  it  having  a  complex  Idea  made  up  of  fuch  a  Collcaion  2.  Wben 
of  fimple  ones,  as  Natttte  never  puts  together,  «r  judges  it  to  agree  to  a  Species  of  jti^^dtoagrei 
Creatures  really  exifiing  j   as*  when  it  joins  the  WeigWt  of  Tin,  to  the  Colour,  '*^^^  -^^'Z- 
Fufibility,  andTixednefs  of.Gold.     .      .  llSdotT 

^,23.  Thirdly^  When  in  its  coinplfx  Zitef)  it  has  unied  aicertain  Number  of  ^«^^  * 
fimple  Ideas  that  do  reaiiy  exift  together  in  fome  fort  of  Creatures,  but  has  L^^. 
alCb  left  out  others  as  niuphiitCeparable,  it  judlges  this  to^be  a  petjectamg^ent^dfia^^^^wii'' 
of  a  fort  of:  thingf  v)hich  really  Jt  is  not ;  v.g.  having  joined  the  Ideas  of  Subftance,  bef^g^jfin 
y^w$  ofial^ble,  moft  h^aryj  and  fnifible,  it  takes  that  complex  Idea  to  be     * 

the 
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th*  compleat  Idea  of  Gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  Fixcdnefs  and  Solubility  in 
Aqua  Regia  are  as  infeparable  from  thofe  other  Ideas  or  Qualities  of  that  fiody^ 
as  they  arc  one  from  another. 
4^  Wfjen  §;  24.    Fourthly^  The  Miftake  is  yet  greater,  tuhen  I  judgj  that  this  complex 

iiff^tthl'     Idea,  contains  in  it  the  realEJfisnce  of  any  Body  exifiing  ;  whca  at  Icaft  it  contains 
ri^Efimc.    ^^'f^'^c  few  of  thofe  Properties  which  flow  from  its  real  EiTence  and  Conftitu- 
tion.    I  fay,  only  fomc  few  of  thofe  Propercics ;  for  thofe  Properties  confifting 
moftly  in  the  adive  and  pallive  Powers  it  has,  in  reference  to  other  things, 
ail  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any  one  Body,  and  of  which  the  complex  Idea 
of  that  kind  of  things  is  ufually  made,  are  but  a  very  few^  in  comparifon  of 
what  a  Man,  that  has  feveral  ways  tryM  and  examined  it,  knows  of  that  one 
fort  of  things  ;  and  all  that  the  moft  expert  Man  knows,  are  but  few,  in  com- 
parifon of  what  are  really  in  that  Body,  and  depend  on  its  internal  or  effential 
Conllitution.    The  Eflcnce  of  a  Triangle  lies    in  a  very  little  Compafs,  con- 
fifls  in  a  very  few  Ideas ;  three  Lines  including  a  Space  make  up  that  Effence  : 
But  the  Properties  that  flow  from  this  Effence,  are  more  than  can  be  cafily 
known  or  enumerated*    So  I  imagine  it  is  in  Subftances,  their  real  Eflences  lie 
in  a  little  Compafs  i  tho' the  Properties  flowing  from  that  internal  Conflitution 
areendlefs. 
lieuwben        $•  25.  To  conclude,  a  Man  having  no  Notion  of  any  thing  without  him,  but 
falfc.  by  thcldea  he  has  of  it  in  his  Mind  (which  Idea  he  has  a  Power  to  call  by 

what  Name  he  pleafcs)  he  may  indeed  make  an  Idea  neither  anfwering  the  Rea- 
lity of  things,  nor  agreeing  to  the /rf^^/ commonly  /ignify'd  by  other  Peoples 
words  ;   but  cannot  make  a  wrong  or  falfe  Idea  of  a  thing,  which  is  no  other- 
wife  known  to  him  but  by  the  Idea  he  has  of  it :  v.  g.  When  I  frame  an  Idea  of 
the  Legs,  Arms,  and  Body  of  a  Mauj  and  join  to  this  a  Horfe's  Head  and 
Neck,  I  do  not  make  a  falfe  Idea  of  any  thing  y  becaufe  it  reprefents  nothing 
without  me.    But  when  I  call  it  a  Man  or  Tartar^  and  imagine  it  either  to  re- 
prefent  fome  real  Being  without  me,  oi"  to  be  the  fame  Idea  that  others  caU  by 
the  fatac  Name;  in  either  of  thefc  cafes  I  may  err.    And  upon  this  .account  it* 
is,  that  it  comes  to  be  term'd  a  falfe  Idea\  tho*  indeed  the  FalJboodHcs  not  in 
the  Idea,  but  in  that  tacit  mental  Propofitfon,  wherein  a  Conformity  and  Re- 
femblancc  is  attributed  to  it,   which  it  has  not.    But  yet,  if  having  fram'd 
fuch  an  Idea  in  my  Mind,  without  thinking  either  that  Exiflencc^  <Sr'rhe  Name 
Mm  or  Tattar^  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  Mm  or  Tartar^  I  may  be  juftly 
thought  fantaftical  in  the  naming,  but  not  erroncowl  in  my  Judgment  i  nor  the 
Idea  any  way  falfe. 
^^K^f^      ^;  '^6.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think;  Thatotff  Ideas^  as  they  arcconfi- 
isiH  If       ^^'^'^  ^y  ^^^  Mind,    either  in  reference  to  the  proper  Signification  of  their 
lm^4  Names,  or  in  reference  to  the  Reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  calfd  right  or 

wrong  Ideas,  according  as  they  agree  or  difkgree  to  thofe  Patterns  to  which  they 
arc  refer'd.  But  if  any  one  had  rather  call  them  true  or  falfe,  'ris  fit  he  ufe  a 
Liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  thofe  Names  he  thinks  beft; 
tho'  in  Propriety  of  Speech,  "truth  or  Falfhood,  will,  I  think,  fcarce  agree  to  them, 
but  as  they,  fome  way  or  other,  virtually  fc6ntain  in  them  fome  mental  Propo* 
fition.  The  Ideas  that  are  in  a  Man's  Mind^  fimply  confidcr'd,  cannot  be 
wrong,  unlefs  complex  ones,  wherein  inconfiilent  Parts  are  jumbled  together. 
All  other /rf^x  are  inthemfelvei  right,  ahd  the  Knowledg  about  them  right 
and  true  Knowledg :  But  When  we  concie  to  refer  them  ta  any  thing,  as  to  theit 
i?attems  and  Archetypes,  then  they  are  capable  of  being  wrong,  as  far  as  they 
difagree  with  fuch  Archetypes. 

^— aAii^      I  I  I  I       I  ,  ill,  *  •  I   I  I        I  »  ■  I     n 

I  '     .  •  .       .        .. 

;  ;C  H  A,P.  ?xxm; 

Of  the  is^ociatim  of  Meas- 

MttetUng     ^.  i.*Tr^H  E  R  E  isfcaVdc  any  one  that  does  not  obf^rve  fomc^rhmg  that  feems 
TH'^iS^^^  -L     odd  to  him,  and  is  in  it  fcif  really  extravagant  in  the  Opinions, 

tnm^siMcn.  R^-^fojjjngj^  ^^  Aftiofls  of  other  Men.    Ihc  leaft-Flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all 

difierenc 
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dMfercDC  from  his  ovJn,  every  one  is  quick-fightcd  enough  to  cfpy  ih  another, 
and  will  by  the  Authority  of  Reafon  tbrwardly  condemn,  tho*  he  be  guilcy  dt 
much  greater  Unrcafonablenefs  in  his  own  Tenets  and  Condud,  which  he  never 
perceives,  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

$;  2.  This  proceeds  not  wholly  from  Self-love,  tho*  chat  has  ofttn  a  great  ^^/wfoZ^ 
hand  in  ir;     Men  of  fair  Minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the  overweening  of  Self  h^M'^^^ 
flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it ;  and  in  many  Cafes  one  wich  Amazement 
hears  the  Arguings,  and  is  alloniih^d  at  the  Obftinacy  of  a  worthy  Man,  who 
yields  not  to  the  Evidence  of  Reafon,  tho*  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  Diy-light. 

JJ.  y.  This  fort  of  Unreafonablenefs  is  ufualJy  imputed  to  Education  and  Nor  fro}n 
Prejudice,  and  for  the  raoft  part  truly  enough)  tho'  that  reaches  not  the  bottom  education. 
of  the  Difeafe^  nor  (hews  diftin&ly  enough  whence  it  rifes,  or  wherein  it  lies. 
Education  is  often  rightly  af&gnM  for  the  Caufe,  and  Prejudice  is  a  good  general 
Name  for  the  thing  it  felf :  But  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  urther^ 
who  would  trace  this  fort  of  Madnefs  to  the  Root  it  fprings  from,  and  (o  ex- 
plain it,  as  to  (hew  whence  this  Flaw  has  its  Original  in  very  fober  and  ratio- 
nal MindS)  and  wherein  it  condftsi 

$.  4v  I  ihall  be  pardonM  for  calling  it  by  fo  harih  a  Name  as  Aiadnefsy  when  ^  ^^^^^^  ^f 
it  is  confider'd,  that  Oppofition  to  Reafon  deferves  that  Name,  and  is  really  ^**^j^* 
Madnefs  5  and  there  is  fcarce  a  Man  (o  free  from  iu  but  thatiif  he  fbould  al- 
ways, on  all  occafions,  argue  or  do  as  in  fome  cafes  he  conftantly  does,  would 
not  be  thought  fitter  for  Bfdiam  than  civil  Converfation.  I  do  not  here 
inean  when^  he  is  under  the  Power  of  an  unruly  Paflion,  but  in  the  fted^y  califa 
Courfe  of  his  Life.  That  which  will  yet  more  apologiie  for  this  harfh  Name 
-and  ungrateful  Imputation  on  the  greateft  part  oi  Mankind,  is,  that  enquiring 
a  little  by  the  by  into  the  Nature  of  Madne&,  fi.II.  C.  iii  j(.  13.  I  found  it 
to  fpring  from  the  very  fame  Root,  and  to  depend  on  the  very  fame  Caufe  we 
are  here  fpeaking  of.  This  Coniideration  of  the  thing  it  felf,  at  a  time  whea 
I  thought  not  the  leaft  on  the  Subjeft  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  fuggeAed  it 
to  me*  And  if  this  be  a  Weaknefs  to  which  all  Men  are  fo  liable ;  if  this  be  a 
.Taint  which  fo  oniverfally  infefts  Mankind,  the  greater  Care  ihould  be  taken 
to  lay  it  open  under  its  due  Name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  Care  in  its 
Prevention  and  Cute. 

V  $45.  Some  of  our  Ideas  have  a  natural  Correfpondence  and  Connedion  one  ^^^i^^ 
with  another  :  It  is  the  Office,  and  Excellency  of  our  Reafon  to  trace  thefc  J^^  '^^ 
and  hold  them  together  in  that  Union  and  Correfpondence  which  is  founded  in 
their  peculiar  Beings.  Bt^Gdes  this,  there  is  another  Connexion  oi  ideas  wholly 
owing  to  Chance  or  CuAom :  Ideas  that  in  themfelves  are  nat  at  all  of  kin, 
come  to  be  (b  united  in  feme  Mens  Minds,  that  'tis  very  hard  to  feparate  them; 
they  always  keep  in  Company,  and  the  one  no  fooner  at  any.  time  comes  into 
the  Uaderftanding,  but  its  Affociate  appears  with  it }  and  if  they  are  more 
than  two^  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  Gang,  always  infeparable,  ihc^ 
themfelves  together.  .     ., 

Jj.  6..  Thisftrong  Combination  oC  Ideas ^  not  ally'd  by  Naturci  the  Mind  '^'sCome^  _ 
makes  in  it  felf  either  voluntarily  or  by  chance  j  and  hence  it  comes  in  different  ^^^^^^ 
Men  to  be  very  different,  according  to  their  different  Inclinations,  Education^ 
Interclts^  &c.  Cuftbm  fettles  Habits  of  Thinking  in  the  Underflanding,.  as 
well  as  of  Determining  in  the  Will,  and  of  Motions  in  the  Body ;  ^11  which 
feems  to  be  but  Trains  of  Motion  in  the  Animal  Spirits,  which  once  fet  a  gdlngi 
continue  in  the  fame  Steps  they  have  been  usM  to  ;  which,  by  often  treading^ 
are  worn  into  a  fmooth  Path,  and  the  Motion  in  it  becomes  eafy^  and  as  it  wertf 
uaturah  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  Thinking,  thus  Ideas  feem  to  be  pro*^ 
4ucM  in. our  Minds  i  or  if  they  are  not^  this  may  ferve  to  explain  their  follow^, 
ing  one  another  in  an  habitual  Train,  when  once  they  are  put  into  that  Track/ 
as  well  as  it  docs  to  explain  fuch  Mdtioits  of  the  Bodv.  A  Mufician  us'4  to  any 
Tune,  will  find,  that  let  it  but  oi>ce  begin  in  his  Head,  the  j^^o/ of  the  feyeral' 
Notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another  orderly  in  his  Undcrftanding,  without  aoy- 
Care  or  Attention,  as  regularly  as  his  Fingers  move  orderly  over  .the  Keys  oi 
the  Organ  to  play  out  the  Tune  he  has  begun,  tho'  his  DnattftptiveTbojOgbtf 
be  elfewhere  a  wandring;  Whether  the  natural  Caufe  of  th^fe  Ueas^  as  well 
as  of  that  reguUr  Dancing  of  his  F^nscrsi  be  the  Mgcion  of  his  Vliou)  Spirits,  I 
Vol.  I  A  4  will 
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will  not  deitrmme,  how  probable  foever^  by  this  Inflance,  it  appears  to  be  fo : 
Buc  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  ot  iuceUedual  Habits^  and  of  the  ty- 
ing together  of  Ideas* 
Somejintipa-  '    §•  7*  That  there  are  fiich  Aflbciations  of  them  made  byCuilom  in  the  Min^ 
thiessnEf'    of  moft  Men,  I  think  no  body  will  queftion,  who  has  well  confider'd  himfelf 
fcQofh.        or  others  i  and  to  this,  perhaps,   might  bejuftly  attributed  moft  of  the  Sym- 
pathies and  Antipathies  x^bfervable  in  Men,  which  work  as  ftrongly,  and  pro-^ 
duce  as  regular  tflfc&s  as  if  they  were  natural,  *and  are  therefore  call'd  fo,  the* 
they  at  firft  had  no  other  Original  but  tbe  accidental  Connedicn  of  two  /i«i|r» 
which  either  the  Strength  oi  the  firit  Impref&on,  or  future  Indulgence  fo  uni* 
ted,  that  they  always  alterw^irds  kept  company  together  in  that  Man's  Mind^ 
as  if  they  were  but  one  Idea.    I  fay  moft  ot  the  Antipathies,  I  do  not  fay  ail^ 
for  fome  of  them  are  truly  natural,  depend  upon  our  original  Conftitution,  and 
are  born  with  iis  \  but  a  great  Part  of  thofe  which  are  counted  natural,  would 
have  be^  knaw  to  be  from  unheeded,  tho',  perhaps,   early  Imprefilons,  or 
wanton  Fancies  at  iirfi,  which  would  have  been  acknowledged  the  Original  of 
them,  if  they  had  been  warily  obferv'd.    A  grown  Perfon  lurfeiting  with  Ho- 
ney,  00  foooer  hears  the  Name  of  it,  but  his  Fancy  immediately  carries  5ick- 
nefs  and  X^almsto  his  Stomach,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  very  Idea  of  it ;  othcl! 
Ideas  of  Diflike,  and  Sicknefs,  and  Vomiting,  prefently  accompany  it,  and  he 
is  difturb'd,  but  he  knows  from  whence  to  date  this  Weaknefs,  and  can  tell 
how  he  got  this  Indifpofition.    Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an  Over-Dofe  of 
Honey,  when  a  Child,  all  the  fame  Effeds  would  have  followed,  but  the  GiuCe 
would  have  been  miftaken,  and  the  Antipathy  counted  natural. 

$.  8.  I  menuon  this  not  out  of  any  great  neccflity  there  is  in  this  prefent  Ar^ 
gument,  to  diftinguifli  nicely  between  natural  and  acquired  Antipathies  i  but  I 
take  notice  of  it  tor  another  purpofe,  (viz,)  That  thofe  who  have  Children^  or 
the  Charge  of  their  Education,  would  think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to 
watch,  and  carefolly  to  prevent  the  undue  Connexion  of  Ideas  in  the  Minds  of 
young  People.    This  is  the  Time  moft  fufceptible  of  lafting  Impreffions ,  and 
tho'  thofe  relating  to  the  Health  of  the  Body,  are  by  difcreet  People  minded 
and  fenced  againfi,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  thofe  which  relate  ipore  pectH 
liarly  to  the  Mind,  and  terminate  in  the  Underftanding  or  Paffions,  have  been 
much  lefs  heeded  than  the  thing  deferves  :   nay,  thofe  relating  purely  to  the 
Underftanding,  have,  as  I  fufped,  been  by  moft  Men  wholly  overlooked. 
jfjreatGttife      5^*  9*  This  wrong  Conne&ion  in  our  Minds  of  Ideas  in  themfelves,  loofe  and 
4Errm*      independent  one  of  another,  has  fuch  an  Influence,  and  h  of  fo  great  Force  to 
let  us  awry  in  our  AAions,  as  well  Moral  as  Katural,  Paffions,  Reafonings  and 
Notions  themfelves^  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any  one  thing  that  deferves  mort 
to  be  look'd  after. 
fnfl^nces.  $•  lo.  The  Ideas  of  Gohlius  and  SfrightSy  have  really  no  more  to  do  with 

Darknefs,  than  Light  i  yet  let  but  a  foolifti  Maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on  the 
Mind  of  a  Child,  and  raife  them  there  together,  poflibly  he  (ball  never  be  able 
to  feparate  them  again  fo  long  as  he  lives  :  but  Darknefs  (ball  ever  afterwards 
bring  with  it  thofe  frightful  Ideas^  and  they  (hall  be  (b  join'd,  that  he  can  no 
more  bear  the  one  than  the  other. 

j$»  II.  A  Man  receives  a  fenfible  Injury  from  another,  thinks  on  the  Man  and 
that  Adion  over  and  over ;  and  by  ruminating  on  them  flrongly,  or  much  la 
kis  Mind,  fo  cements  thofe  two  Ideas  together,  that  he  makes  them  almoft  one  i 
never  thinks  on  the  Man,  but  the  Pain  and  Difpleafurr  he  fuflferM  comes  into  his 
Mind  with  it,  (a  that  he  fcarce  diftinguiihes  them^  but  has  as  much  an  Aver* 
fion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  I'hus  Hatreds  are  often  begotten  from  flight  and 
almoft  innocent  Occaflons,  aiid  Quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  tfao 
.World. 

$.  12.  A  Man  has  fufierM  Pain  or  Sicknefs  in  any  place,  be  faw  bis  Friend  die 
in  fuch  a  Room  i  tho'  thefe  have  in  natuie  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet 
when  the  Idea  of  the  Place  occurs  to  his  Mind,  it  brings  (the  Impreflion  being 
once  made)  thatef  tlie  Pain  and  Difpleafure  with  it  i  he  confounds  them  in  his 
Mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

$•13.  When  this  Combination  is  (ettledj  and  whilft  it  lafts,  it  is  not  in  the 
Power  of  Reafon  to  hdp  us,  and  relieve  us  ffom  the  Efiefts  of  it.    Ideas  in  our 
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Minds,  when  they  arc  there,  will  operate  according  to  their  Natures  and  Cir-  ^/  '^'^ 
cumftanccs  ;  and  here  we  fee  the  Caufc  why  Time  cures  eertain  AffeSions,  which  ^{f^j^/^^ 
Reafon,  tho'  in  the  right,  and  allowed  to  be  fo,  has  not  Power  over,  nor  is  a-  the  Mind, 
able  againft  them  to  prevail  with  thofe  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in  other  wUcbRs^m 
Cafes.    The  Death  of  i  Child,  that  was  the  d^ily  Delight  of  hii  Mother's  Eyes,  ^-w»^* 
and  Joy  of  her  Soul,  rends  from  her  Heart  the  whole  Comfort  of  her  Life;, 
and  gives  her  all  the  Torment  imaginable :  Ufe  the  Confolations  of  Reafon  jh 
in  this  Cafe,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  Eafe  to  one  on  the  Rack,  and  hope  to 
alky,  by  rational  Difcourfes,  the  Pain  of  his  Jointis  tearing  afunder:    Till  Time 
has  by  Difufe  feparated  the  Senfe  of  that  £njoymeht,  apd  its  Lofs  from  the 
Idea  of  the  Child  returning  to  her  Memory,  all  Keprefentations,  the'  ever  to 
rea/bnable,  are  in  vain ;  and  therefore  fome  in  whom  the  Union  between  thefe 
iJias  is  never  diiTolv'd,  fpend  their  Lives  in  Mourning,  and  carry  an  incurable 
Sorrow  to  their  Graves. 

if.  14.  A  Friend  of  mine  knew  one  perfeftly  cur*d  of  Madnefc  bv  a  ven^  ^^^ . 
harfli  and  oflfenfive  Operation.    The  Gentleman,  who^was  thus  recover  d,  with  ]^^\fj^ 


great  Senfe  o^  Gratitude  and  Acknowledgment,  own  d  the  Cure  all  his  Life  H"  J^ocituim^ 
ter,  a$  the  greateft  Obligation  he  could  have  received ;  but  whatever  Gratitude  Ideas, 
and  Reafon  fuggefled  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  Si^t  of  the  Operator : 
That  Image  brought  back  with  it  the  Idea  of  that  Agony  which  he  fUfferM  itdm 
his  Hands,  which  was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

$.15.  Many  Children  imputing  the  Pain  they  endured  atSehodl  to  their  BoOk^ 
they  were  correded  tor,  fo  join  thofe  Ideas  together,  that  a  Bobk  becomes  their 
AverlitMi,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  Scudy  and  Ufe  of  them  all  their 
Lives  after  ;  and  thus  Reading  become  a  Torment  to  them,  which  otherwife 
poffibly  they  might  have  made  the  great  Pleafure  of  their  lives.  There  are 
Rooms  convenient  enough,  that  fome  Men  cannot  ftudy  in,  and  Falhions  of  Vef- 
lets,  which  tho'  ever  fo  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out  of^  and 
that  by  reafon  of  fome  accidental  Ideas  which  are  annexed  to  them,  and  make 
them  ofienlive :  and  who  is  there  that  hath  not  obferv'd  fome  Man  to  flag  at  the 
Appearance,  or  in  the  Company  of  fome  certain  Perfop  not  otherwife  luperior 
to  him,  but  becaufe  having  once  on  fome  occafion  got  the  Afcendant,  the  Uea 
of  Authority  and  Difknce  goes  along  with  that  of  the  Ptrfon^  and  he  that  has^ 
been  thus  fubjeded,  is  not  able  to  feparate  them  ? 

%.  16^  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  fo  plentiful  every  where^  that  if  I  add  ont 
more»  it  is  only  for  the  pleafant  Oddnefs  of  it.  It  is  of  a  young  Gentleman, 
who  having  learnt  to  dance,  and  that  to  great  Perfeftion,  there  happened  to 
ftand  ao  old  Trunk  in  the  Room  where  he  learnt.  The  Idea  of  this  remarka- 
ble piece  of  Houibold-Stuff,  had  fo  mix'd  it  (elf  with  the  Turns  and  Steps  of 
aB  bis  Dancer  that  tho'  in  that  Chamber  he  could  dance  excellently  well,  yet  it 
was  only  whilft  that  Trunk  was  there  ^  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other 

Jlace,  ttnlefs  that  or  fome  fuch  other  Trunk  had  its  due  PoHtion  in  the  Room. ' 
F  this  Story  ihall  be  fufpeded  to  be  drefs'd  up  with  fome  comical  Ciitumfhinces 
a  little  beyond  prccife  Nature  ;  I  anfwer  for  my  felf,  that  I  had  it  fome  Tears 
fioce  hom  a  very  fober  and  worthy  Man,  upon  his  own  knowledg,  as  I  report 
it :  and  I  dare  fay,  there  are  very  few  inquifitive  Perfons,  who  read  this,  who 
have  not  met  with  Accounts,  if  not  Examples  of  this  nature,  that  may  paral- 
lel, or  at  leaft  juftify  this. 

^.  17.  Intelledual  Habits  tod  ]>efeds  this  waycon^fied,  are  not  lefs  fre-  Mslftfiueme 
quent  and  powerful,  tho'  lefs  obferv'd.    Let  the  Ideas  ohBeing  and  Matter  be  %^^^^ 
finmgly^  joined  either  by  Education   or  much  Thought,  whilfl  thefe  are  ftill  ™^^* 
combined  in  the  Mind,  what  Notions,  what  Reafonihgs  will  there  be  about  fe- 
Miate  Spirits  ?  Let  Cuftom  from  the  verv  ChikUiood  have  joinM  Figure  and 
Shape  to  the  Idea  qI  God,  and  what  Al^hirdities  will  that  Mind  be  liable  to  a-^  ^ 

bout  the  Deity? 

Let  the  Idea  of  Infallibility  be  infeparaWy  /oin'd  to  any  Pcrfon,  and  theft 
two  conftantly  together  poflefs  the  Mind  ^  tod  then  one  Body,  in  two  Places  at 
ODce,  fhaU  unexamined  be  fwaUow'd  for  a  ceruin  Truth,  by  an  implicit  Faith^ 
whenever  that  imagin  (i  infallible  Perfon  dilates  and  demaods  Aflent  withoac 
Inquiry*   . 

Vol.  L  A  a  2  f  t%. 
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Olfirvable  in     jf«  i8.  Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural  Combinations  of  Ideas  will  be  (bund  to 
iUffcraastSs^  cftablifli  the  irreconcilable  Oppofition  between  diflfercnt  Seds  of  Philofophy  and 
Religion  i  for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  Followers  to  impofe  wil- 
fully on  himfelf,  and  knowingly  refufc  Truth  ofier'd  by  plain  Reafon.    Inte- 
reft,  tho'  it  does  a  great  deal  in  the  Cafe,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole 
Societies  of  Men  to  fo  univcrfal  a  Perverfnefs,  as  that  every  one  of  them  to  a 
Man  (hould  knowingly  maintain  Fafhood :  Some  at  leaft  muft  be  allowed  to  do 
what  all  pretend  to,  u  i.  to  purfue  Truth  fincerely ;  and  therefore  theie  muft  be 
Something  that  blinds  their  Underilandings,  and  makes  them  not  fee  the  Falf- 
hood  of  what  they  embrace  for  real  Truth,    That  which  thus;  captivates  their 
Re;^ons,  and  leads  Men  of  Sincerity  blindfold  from  conmion  Scnfe,  will,  when 
examined,  be  found  to  be  what  we  are  fpeaking  of:  Some  independent  Ueas^  of 
no  Alliance  to  one  another,  are  by  Education,  Cuftom,  and  the  conftant  Din 
ot  their  Party,  fo  coupled  in  their  Minds,  that  they  always  appear  there  to- 
other s  and  they  can  no  more  feparate  them  in  their  Thought^,  than  if  cbey 
were  but  one  Idea^  and  they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.    This  gives  Senie  to 
Jarim^  Demonftration  to  Abfurdities,  and  Confiftency  to  Nonfenfi^  and  is  the 
Foundation  of  the  greateft,  I  had  aimoft  faid  of  all  the  Errors  in  the  World  ; 
or  if  it  does  not  reach  fo  far,  it  is  at  leaft  the  moft  dangerous  one,  fince  fo 
hi  as  it  obtains,   it  hinders  Men  from  feeing  and  examining.    When  two 
things  in  themfelves  disjoined,  appear  to  the  Sight  conAantly  united  ,*  if  the  Eye 
lees  thefe  things  riveted,  which  are  loofe,  where  will  you  begin  to  redify  the 
Miftakes  that  follow  in  two  Ideas^  that  they  have  been  accuAoqi'd  fo  to  join  in 
their  M^<^>  ^s  to  fubftitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  thinks  often 
without  perceiving  it  themfelves  ?    Thisj  whilil  they  are  under  the  Deceit  of 
it,  makes  them  uncapablc  of  Convidion>  and  they  applaud  themfelves  as  zet* 
lous  Champions  for  Truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  Error ;  and  the 
Confufion  of  two  di£6erent  Ideas^  which  a  cuilomary  Conoefiion  of  them  in 
their  Minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effeS  but  one,  fills  their  Heads  with  £Uie 
yiews,  and  their  Reafonings  with  falfe  Confequ^ncc^* 

Cmlifim  ^*  ^9^  Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  OriginaT,  Sorts  and  Extene  o£ 
cur  Ideas^  ^ith  feveral  other  Confidenttions,  aboiit  thefc  (  {  know  not  whether 
I  may  (ay)  Inflruments  or  Materials  of  our  Knowledg  i  the  Methpd  I  at  fiiik 
proposed  to  my  felf,  would  now  require,  that  I  (hould  immediately  proceed  to 
ihew  what  Ufe  the  Underflanding  makes  of  them>  Vid  what  Knowledg  we 
have  by  them.  This  was  that  which,  iq  the  iirft  general  View  I  had  of  this  SnlH 
}ed,  was  all  thaft  I  thought  I  ihould  have  to  do  ;  But  upon  a  nearer  Approach^  I 
And  that  there  is  fo  clofe  4  Conoe^ion  bctweea  Ideas  and  Words;  and  our  ahr 
flrji&  Ideas^  and  general  Words  have  fo  conilant  a  Relation  one  to  another, 
that  it  isirupoffibJc  co  fpeiik  clearly  and  4'^ftinSly  of  our  Knowledfi,  which  ail 
conlills  in  Fropolittotts,  without  confiddrine,  firft^  the  Nature,  life  andSigni- 
fication  of  Language  ,  which  therefore  muitbc  the  fiufinefsof  the  next  Book. 
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CHAR    L 
Of  Words  or  Language  in  General. 

I O  D  having  dcfign'd  Man  for  a  fociabk  Creature,  made  him  Manfintil  ## 
not  only  with  an  inclination,  and  under  a  neceflity  to  ha^c/^^^^^J 
(tllowflup  with  tbofe  of  his  own  kind  i  but  fiirnifii'd  him 
alfo  widi  Language^  which  was  to  be  the  great  Inftrument 
and  common  Tie  of  Society.  Man  therefore  had  by  Nature 
his  Organs  fo  £aibion*d,  as  to  be  >&^  frame  articulati  Sounds^ 
which  we  call  Words.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  produce  Language  ?  forPar^ 
lots,  and  fevcral  other  Birds,  will  be  taught  to  oiake  articulate  Sounds  diftin6( 
cix>ugh,  which  yet,  by  no  means,  are  capable  of  Language. 

%.  2.  Befides  articulate  Sounds  therefore,  it  was  farther  necdfarys  that  he  Tpm^etbem 
ihould  be  akk  to  ufi  theft  Souidi  as  Sigu  of  imenud  Cottcepticns  i  ahd  to  make  f^'  ^J  ^* 
them  fiand  as  Marks  for  the  Ideas  within  his  own  Mind,  whereby  they  m^ht  be 
made  known  to  othersa  and  the  Thoughts  of  Mens  Minds  be  conveyed  from 
ote  to  another. 

j^.  3*  But  neither  was  this  fufficient  to  make  Words  fo  ufeful  as  they  ought  to  Tomahse^ 
be.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  perfcfiion  of  Langu%e,  that  Sounds  can  bc*^^^**'* 
tnade  Signs  ot  Tdeas^  uniefs  thofe  Signs  can  1>e  fo  made  ufe  of,  as  to  comfrebead 
feveral  f articular  'JCbings :  For  the  Multiplication  of  Words  would  have  per- 
plexed their  Ufc>  had  every  particular  thing  need  of  a  diftin£t  Name  to  be  G%^ 
nifyM  by.  To  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  Language  had  yet  a  farther  Im- 
provement in  the  ufe  of  general  Terms,  whereby  one  Word  was  made  to  mark 
a  Multitndc  of  particular  Exiflences:  which  advaneaigeous  ufe  of  Sounds  was 
obain^d  only  by  the  DifiRerence  of  the  Ideas  they  i^ere  made  Signs  of)  thofe 
Names  beoomiiig  general,  which  are  made  to  ftand  for  general  Ideas^  and  thofe 
remaining  paniculav,  where  the  Ideas  thev  are  us'd  for  are  particular. 

J.  4.  Befides  thefc  Names  which  ftancl  for /i^jj,  there  be  other  Words  which  Tomktgt- 
Men  make  ufe  of,  not  to  figptify  any  Idea^  but  the  want  or  abfencc  df  fome  Ideas  ^^  •%*'• 
(imple  or  complex,  or  all  Ideas  together;  fuch  as  are  NiM  in  Latin,  and  in  En^ 
liib,  fymance  and  Barremufs.    Ail  which  negative  or  privative  Words,  cannot 
be  (aid  propetly  to  belong  to,  orfignify  no  Ideas :  for  then  they  would  be  perfe&ly 
infignificaiit  Sounds;  but  diey  relate  to  pofitive  Ainu,  and  fignify  thcnr  Abfencc. 

fi.  f.  It  may  alfo  lead  us>a  Hale  towatds  the  Original  of  all  our  Notions  and  ^^ds  uM- 
Knowledg,  if  we  remavk  how  great  a  Dependance  our  IVords  have  on  common  ^^^f^ 
fenfible^  Ideas ;  and  how  thofe,  whidi  are  made  nfe  of  to  ftand  for  Anions  and  f^^  JsfiZij^ 
Notions  quite  reoaov^d  from  Senfe,  have  their  Rife  from  thence^  and  fir^  ohrioiu  fafithldaau 
fn^fUe  Ideas,  are  traasfn^d  to  more  aifirufe  SignifiasMmt^  and  made  to  ftand  for 
Ikas  that  israie  not*  under  th^  cognizance  of  our  Senfes  \  v.  g.  to  Imagjme^  Af^ 
frehend^   Comprehend^  Adhere^    Conceive^  btftik   Difguft,  DifbtrlaMce,  TraaqttUtip^^ 
&c»  are  all  words  taken  from  the  Operations  of  fenfible  Thii^,  and  apply-d 
ta  certain  Modes  of  Thinking.    Spirit,  in  its  primacy  fignification,  is  Breath ; 
As^eli  a  Meffengef  :  And  I  doubt  noit,  but  if  we  conld  trace  them  to  then:  Sour** 
ces,  weftiouMl  find>  in  all  Languages,  the  Names,  which  ftand  for  Things  that 
fail  not  under  our  Senfe%  to  have  had  theit  firft  rife  from  ksi&ak  Ideas.    Bv 
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which  we  may  give  feme  kind  of  giicfs,  what  kind  of  Notions  they  were,  and 
whence  derived,  which  hll'd  their  Minds  who  were  the  firft  Beginners  of  Lan- 
guages ;  and  how  Nature,  even  in  the  naming  ot  things,  unawares  fuggefted  to 
Men  the  Originals  and  Priitciples  of  all  their  Knowlcdg:  whilft,  to  give  Names 
that  might  make  known  to  others  any  Operations  they  telt  in  themfelves,  or  any 
other  Ideas  that  came  not  under  their  Senfes,  they  were  fain  to  borrow  Words 
from  ordinary  known  Ideas  of  Senfation,  by  that  means  to  nuke  others  the 
more  eafily  to  conceive  thofe  Operations  they  experimented  in  themfelves,  which 
made  no  ontward  fenfible  Appearances  :  and  then  when  they  had  got  known  and 
agreed  Names^  to  fignify  thofe  internal  Operations  of  their  own  MindSs  they 
were  fufficiently  furni(h*d  to  make  known  by  Words  all  their  other  Ideas ;  fincc 
they  could  condft  of  nothing,  but  either  of  outward  fenfible  Perceptions,  or  of 
the  inward  Operations  of  their  Minds  about  them  :  we  having,  as  has  been 
provM,  no  Ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally  come  either  from  fenfible  Obje&s 
without,  or  what  we  feel  within  our  felves,  from  the  inward  Workings  of  our 
own  Spirits,  of  which  we  areconfcious  to  our  felves  within. 
Dlflribidioff.  $•  6.  But  to  underftaod  better  the  \]k  and  Force  of  Language^  as  fubfervtent 
to  Inftrudion  and  Knowledg,  it  will  be  convenient  to  confider, 

FiV/?,  To  what  it  is  that  Names,  tn  the  ufe  of  Language^  are  imnseiUaielj  afflyJL 
Secondly  J  Since  all  (except  proper)  Names  are  general,  and  (o  ftand  not  par- 
ticularly for  this  or  that  fingle  thing,  but  for  Sorts  and  Ranks  of  things ;  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  confider,  in  the  next  place,  wliat  the  Sorts  and  Kinds,  or,  if 
you  rather  like  the  Latin  Names,  what  t/je  Sptcics  and  Genera  of  Things  are; 
wherein  they  confift,  and  bow  they  come  to  be  made.  Thefe  being  (as  they 
ought)  well  looked  into,  we  ihall  the  better  come  to  find  the  right  Uk  of 
Words,  the  natural  Advantages  and  Defers  of  Langimge,  and  the  Remedies 
that  ought  to  be  ufed,  to  avoid  the  Inconveniences  of  Obfcurity  or  Uncertainty 
in  the  fignification  of  Words,  without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  difcourfe  with 
any  Clearoefs,  or  Order,  concerning  Knowledg  :  which  being  converfant  about 
Propofitions,  and  thofe  moft  commonly  univerfal  one^  has  greater  conoedioa 
withrWotds  then  perhap$  is  fufpeded. 
Thefe  Confiderations  therefore  fhall  be  the  matter  of  the  followit^  Chapters.' 


Words  €trc 
Jerfible  Signs 
neceffary  for 
Commumca" 
iim* 


Wards  are'tbe 
fenfible  Signs 
cfbis  Ideas 
tobo  if  is 
item* 


CHAP.  II. 
.    Of  the  Signification  of  Words^ 

Jf.  1. 1V  yj  A  N,  tho*  he  has  great  variety  of  Thoughts,  ^od  fuch,  from  which 
IVX  others,  as  well  as  himfelf,  might  receive  Profit  and  Delight  {  yet  they 
are  ail  within  his  own  BreaJ[l,  invifible,  and  hidden  from  others,  nor  can  of 
themfelves  be  made  appear.  The  Comfort  and  Advantage  of  Society  not  being 
to  be  had  without  Commufiicatiqn  of  Thoughts,  it  was  neceffary  that  Man 
ihould  find  out  fome  external  fenfible  Signs,,  whereby  thofe  invifibic  Ideas^ 
which  his  Thoughts  ai^\Qi^de  up  of,  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For 
this  purppfe  xjpthing  was^  (6  fit,  cither  for  Plenty  or  Qpicknefs,  as  thofe  articu-^ 
late  Sounds^;  wliich  with'fp  much  Eafe  and  Variety  he  found  himiclf  able  to 
make*  Thus^we  may  conceive  hovflVerds,  which  were  by  nature  fo  welladap* 
ted  to  tha(,pprpof<;,,.come  to  be  made  ufis  of  by  Men,,  as:  die  Signs  of  ^tk  Ideas i 
not  by  any  natural  Con^^ipn  tha^  there  is  between  particular  articulate  Sounds 
and  certain,  id^asyiox  tbj&n^theife  would  be  but  one  Language  amongft  all  Men  ; 
)>ut  by  a  voli^t^ry  I(qp^;ion,  wh^r^by  fuch  a.  Word  is  made  arbitrarily  the 
Mark  of  fuch. an  /^^a.^  The  Ufe  then  .pf  Words  is  to  be  fenfible  Marks  of 
Idfiosj  and  tt^e  Ideas  th^y  i|and  for,  are  their  proper  abd  immediate  Signifi* 
cation.,^  •'.  \:      v  .  •  .-x\  ;.,       t    ;•    A   . 

J.  ^•  The  ufe  iM^n  hWi5  of  tb^  Maf  k^t  being,  cither  to  record  their  own 
Thoughts  ^r  theainfUnc^^of  their'.o\y'V,M€roory,  .or  asit  wert  to  bring  out 
their  Ideasy  afi^  Jay  the^ ;  befor?  the ;  yifff  ,of  others ;  'Words  in  their  frimary  or 
immediate  Sfgil^<mion  Ji^p^/Jor  n(abi^bufjhe  Ideas  in'  the  Mind  of  him  that  ufes 
then^,  liov^  .itpperfedly  (ipever  ot  f^ccJepy  thofc  ^as  are  coUof^cd  from  the 
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things  which  they  arc  fuppos'd  tovreprefcnc  When  a  Man  tptzk^  t6  another^ 
ic  is  that  he  may  be  undcrftood  y  and  the  End  of  Speech  iSy  that  thofe  Sounds^ 
as  Marks,  may  i^ai^e  known  his  Ideas  to  the  Hearer.  That  then  which  Words 
ar^  the  h4arks  pf,  are  tl>e  Ideas  of  the  Speaker  :  nor  can  any  one  apply  them, 
as  Marks,  i^imcdiateJy  to  any  thing  el(e,  but  the  Ideas  that  he  himfelf  hath* 
For  this  would  be  to  make  them  Signs  of  his  own  Conceptions,  and  }et  apply 
them  to  other  Ideas  }  which  would  be  to  make  them  Signs,  and  not  Signs  of  bis 
Ideas  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  To  in  cfiect  to  have  no  Signification  at  all.  Words 
being  vol^nt^ry  Su^ns,  tbey  ca^tiot  be  voluntary  Signs  impos'd  by  him  on  things 
he  koows  not.  Tiiat  would  be  to  make  them  Signs  of  nothipg,  Sounds  without 
Signification.  A  Man  cannot  make  his  Words  the  Signs  either  of  Qualities^ 
things,  or  of  Conceptions  in  the  Mind  of  another,  whereof  he  has  none  in  U% 
own.  Till  he  has  (oass,  Ideas  of  his  own,  he  cannot  fuppofe  them  tocorrefpond 
with  cjb^  Conce{)tioos  of  another  Man  ;  nor  can  he  uie  any  Signs  tor  them  :  for 
thus  t^ey  w^ld  Jbf  the  Signs  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  i%  in  truth  to  be  the 
Signs  of  nothing.  But  when  he  reprefents  to  himfelf  other  Mens  Ideas  by  £onie 
of  hi^^Wfl,  if  He  confent  to  give  them  the  fame  Names  that  other  ^Aen  do,  'tis 
^1  to  b^'s  own  Jieas  i  to  Ideas  that  he  has,  and  not  to  Ideas  that  he  has  not. 

§.  3.  This  i$  fo  n^ccffary  in  the  Ulc  of  Language,  that  in  this  refped  the  WerSsaret^e^ 
iwowipg  aiHl  tlic  J^aorant,  the  Learned  and  Unlearned,   nfe  the  H^ords  they  ^^l^^^.f^^ 
ipeak  (wicb  any  mcwiog)  all  alike.     They,  in  every  Mans  Mouth,  fiaudfor  the  l^,''^,^ 
14eas  he  hasj  and  which  he  w^uld  exprefs  by  them.    A  Child  ^ving  taken  no-  tbem? 
tice^^f  notbiinf  in  the  Merai  he  hears  callVi  Gold,  but  tiie  brjjgiu  ftuoing  yellow 
Cdoar,  hf  apples  the  word  Gold  only  to  his  own  /i&i  of  that  Colour,  and  no^ 
tMog  clf^i  ai^dither^ore calls  the  fame  Colour  in  a  Peacock's  Tail,  Gold.    Anoe 
tbfr  t^at  liath  bf^cer  oUerv'd,  adds  to  ihining  yellow  gveat  Weight:  And  then 
Jthc So^od G0I4,  wjhrn  he  ufes it,  ftaods  for  a  complex  Idea  of  a  fbniQg yeUoiir 
and  very  weighty  fiiut>flance.    A^KKhcr  adds  to  tha£b  Q^alitiqs  FiUibiUty  <  m4 
then  the  word  Gold  to  him  fignifies  a  Body,  brjgbt,  yellow  fufibk,  and.y^rf 
hayy*    Aootlarr  adds  Malleat^Uty  :  £ach<>iF  tbcic  (»ies  equally  the  word  Coid^ 
«fa$n  they  iigye  occasion  to  e^ptefs  the  Id^a  which  chf^y  have  apply  d  it:ip  :  bv$ 
it  is  evident,  that  each  ca9  apply  if  on^y  tp  hi^  pwp  Ide^',  nor  can  h^  ^laJcc  it 
llaad  as  a  Sign  of  foch  a  complex  /d(ea  as  be  tms  oof. 

$•  4*  But  cbo'  Wor4$,  as  tbey  are  ufed  by  Men,  can  properly  a^  imsicr  ^(frJs  ojten 
4B[iatcly  /ignify  aothiog  but  tbe  Ideas  that  are  in  the  Mind  of  ti^  Speaker  y  y^^^!f^/^. 
they  in  their  Thoughts  give  them  a  fecret  reference  to  (wo  other  things*  J^^^  ^^ 

Firfiy  They  fuffoje  their  Words  to  be  Marks  of  the  Ideas  in  the  Mmds  alfoojothr  in  other  Mens 
Men,  viith  whom  they  communitate :  For  elfe  they  (hould  talk  in  vain,  and  could  AUndsi 
*not  be  underftood,  if  the  Sounds  they  appJy'd  to  one  Idea,  were  fuch  as  by  the 
Hearer  were  apply*d  to  another ;  which  is  to  /peak  two  Languages.  But  in 
this.  Men  ftand  not  ufually  to  examine,  whether  the  Idea  they  and  thofe  they 
difcourfe  with  have  in  their  Minds,  be  the  fame :  bur  think  it  enough  that  they 
ufe  the  Word,  as  thev  imagine,  in  the  common  Acceptation  of  that  Language; 
in  which  they  fuppote,  that  the  Idea  they  make  it  a  (ign  of»  is  precifely  the  fame^ 
to  which  the  uhderftanding  Men  of  that  Country  apply  that  Name. 

^«  5.  Secondly f  Becaufe  Aim  would  not  be  thought  to  ulk  barely  of  their  owii  AcmH^i  t9  . 
Imaginations,  but  of  things  as  really  tb^  arc,-  therefore  they  ojten  fttpfofe  thek  ^^^^^  4 
If^^ds  to  ftamd  alfo  far  tbe  Reality  oj  things.    But  this  relating  more  particularly     ^'* 
to  Subfiances,  and  their  Names,  as  perhaps  the  former  does  to  limplc  I^e^s  and 
Modes,  we  ihali  fpeak  of  thefe  two  di£(crcnt  ways  of  appl}ing  vVords  more  at 
large,  when  we  eooie  to  treat  of  tbe  Names  of  mix'd  Modes,  ami  SubAanccs,  in 
)>atticalar2  T^'gif  e  me  lea.ve  here  to  (ay,  that  it  is  a  pervcrtmg  the  ufe  of  WordB$ 
and  brin^  unavoidable  Obfcumy  and  Coo&ifion  into  their  Signification,  whenever 
we  make  tlaam  ftasd  for  any  thing,  but  thofe  Idesu  we  have  in  obr  own  Mmds. 

(.  6.  Concemtng  Words  alio  it  is  farther  to  be  coafider'd :  Fnft^  That  tbey  ff^^ds  fyi^ 
being  immediately  the  Signs  of  Mens  Ideas,  and  by  that  means  the  IiiftnMiienci&  resdHyexato 
whereby  Men  comauiiieate  their  Conccptidns,  and  exprefs  to  onci  al)ot^elt  ^^^^ 
tbofe  Thougbtf  and  Imaginations  they  have  withm  thor  own  Breafta  i  tbiti. 
comes  by  wifiaa$  Ij/f  to  be  fuch  a  Omtt^m  ierweea  certain  Sounds,  and  th$  Ideas 
tUy  fUsnd  pm,  that   the  Names  heard  almofi  as  readily  excite  cerrain  Idtafi 
as^  if  the  Objeas  them(elre$a  which  arc  apt  to  prodnai  thenii  did  aAuaJly 
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atfeft  the  Senfes.    Which  is  manifefily  To  in  all  obtrious  feofihle  Qualities;  and 
in  all  Subftances,  that  frequently  and  familiarly  occur  to  ns. 
WortUofien        $.  7.  Secondly^  That  tho'  the  proper  and  immediate  S^Dificttioo  of  Words 
s-^l^'lu^  are  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker,  yet  becaufc  by  familiar  nfe  from  our  Cia- 
s£mpc  tm.  jj^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  certain  articulate  Sounds  very  perfedly^  and  have  them 
readily  on  our  Tongues,  and  always  at  hand  in  our  Memories,  but  yet  are  not 
always  careful  to  examine,  or  fettle  their  Significations  perfedly ;  it  (ffteM  haj^ 
pens  that  Akny  even  when  they  would  apply  themfelves  to  an  attentive  Cod- 
fideration,  do  fet  their  ihotights  more  on  Words  than  Things.    Nay,  becaofe  Words 
are  many  of  them  learned,  before  the  Ideas  are  known  for  which  they  ftaod  ; 
therefore  fome,  not  only  Children,  but  Men,  fpeak  feveral  words  no  otherwife 
than  Parrots  do,  only  becaufe  they  have  learnM  them,  and  have  been  accuftom'd 
to  thofe  Sounds*    But  fo  far  as  Words  are  of  ufe  and  fignification,  fo  far  is  there 
a  conftanc  Connexion  between  the  Sound  and  the  Idea,  and  a  Defignation  that 
the  one  fland  for  the  other ;  without  which  Application  of  them  diey  are  no- 
thing but  fo  much  infignificant  Noife. 
Tb^r  Sfgfuft-      ^.  g.  Words  by  long  and  familiar  ufe,  as  has  beeki  faid,  come  to  excite  in  Men 
^«^/*w5f '  certain  Ideas  fo  conftantly  and  readily,  that  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  a  natural 
'  ^^    Connexion  between  them.    But  that  thty  Jignify  only  Mens  peculiar  Zii^,  and 
that  iy  a  perfectly  artitrarj  Impo/ition,  is  evident,  in  that  they  often  £ul  to  excite 
in  others  (even  that  ufe  the  fame  Language  j  the  fame  Ideas  we  take  them  to  be 
the  figns  of:  And  every  Man  has  fo  inviolable  a  Liberty,  to  make  Words  fland 
for  what  Ideas  he  pleafes,  that  no  one  hath  the  Power  10  make  others  have  the 
fame  Ideas  in  their  Minds,  that  he  has  when  they  ufe  the  (ame  words  that  he 
does.    And  therefore  the  great  Auguftus  himfelF^  in  the  pofleffion  of  that  Power 
which  rulii  the  World,  acknowledged  he  could  not  make  a  new  Latin  Word  : 
which  was  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  he  could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  Idea 
any  Sound  fliould  be  a  fign  of,  in  the  Mouths  and  common  Language  of  his  Sut>- 
jeas.    'Tis  true,  common  Ufe  by  a  tacit  Confent  appropriates  certain  Sounds  to 
certain  Ideas  in  all  Languages,  which  fo  far  limits  the  S^ification  of  that 
Sound>  that  unlefs  a  Man  applies  it  to  the  fame  Idea^  he  does  not  fpeak  pro- 
perly :  And  let  me  add^  that  unlefs  a  Man's  Words  exci^  the  fame  Ideas  in  the 
Hearer,  which  he  makes  them  fland  for  in  fpeaking^  he  does  not  fpeak  intelligi^ 
bly.    But  whatever  be  the  confequence  of  any  Man's  ufing  of  Wonis  differently, 
either  from  their  general  Meaning,  or  the  particular  Senfe  of  the  Picrfon  te 
whom  he  addrefles  them,  this  is  certain,  their  Signification,  inhisufeofthon, 
is  limited  to  his  Ideas,  and  they  can  be  Signs  of  nothing  elfe, 

CHAP.  IIL 
Of  General  ^erms. 

He  greatcfl   $•  x  •    A  ^^  thidgs  that  exifl  being  particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  tea* 

fartofWnis  jf\  fonable  that  Words^  which  ought  to  be  conformed  toThit^ihoold 

V^^^        bcfotoo  j  I  mean,  in  their  Signification :  but  yet  we  find  the  quite  contrary. 

The  far  greateft  fart  of  Words,  that  make  all   Languages,   are  general  Terms  1 

which  has  not  been  the  Efled  of  Ncgle^  or  Chance,  bat  of  Reafon  andNe- 

ceffity. 

Ftr  treery  far^      §.  2.  Pirft,  b  is  imfoffiUe  that  every  particular  Tlnng  fiould  have  a  diftinct  pecu^ 

ticujartbtng   Har  Name.    For  the  Signification  and  Ufe  of  Words,  depending  on  that  Con- 

%^^^  ^      nedion  which  the  Mind  makes  between  its  Ideas  and  the  Sounds  it  ufes  as  Signs 

f^ffibk!*  '^  of  themi  it  isnecefiary,  in  the  Application  of  Names  to  Ihaigs,  that  the  Mind 

*     '  fliould  have  diflinft  Ideas  of  the  Things,  and  retain  alfo  the  particular  Name 

that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar  Appropriation  to  that  Idea.    Bur  it 

is  beyond  the  Power  of  human  Capacity  to  frame  and  retain  difiinfi/^ai  of 

ail  the  particular  things  we  meet  with  :  every  Bird  and  Beaft  Men  faw,  "every 

Tiee  and  Plant  that  aflfeded  the  Senfes,  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  moft  capa* 

cious  Underftanding.'   If  it  be  look'd  on  as  an  infUnce  of  a  prodigious  Memory^ 

4         that  ibmc  .Ccocials  have  been  able  to  call  every  Soldier  in  their  Army  by  his 

proper 
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proper  Name  ;  wc  may  cafily  find  a  rcafon,  why  Men  have  never  attenipted  t6 
give  Names  to  each  Sheep  in  their  flock,  or  Crow  that  Hies  over  their  Heads ; 
much  Jefs  to  call  every  Leaf  of  Plants,  or  Grain  of  Sand  that  came  in  their  way, 
by  a  peculiar  Namcv 

§.3.  Sfcondfy^  If  it  wetc  poffible,  H  vjould  yit  ie  ufekfs;  becaufe  it  would -^^^^J^» 
not  (erve  to  the  chief  end  of  Language.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  Names  of 
particular  Things,  that  would  not  ferve  them  to  communicate  their  Thoughts. 
Men  learn  Niimcs,  and  ufe  them  in  Talk  with  othersj  only  that  they  may  be 
undetHood  :  which  is  then  only  done,  when  by  Ufe  or  Confentthe  Sound  I  make 
by  the  Organs  of  Speech,  excites  in  another  Man's  Mind,  who  hears  ir,  the  Idea 
I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  I  fpeak  it;  This  eannot  be  done  by  Names  apply'd 
to  particular  Things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the  Ideas  in  my  Mind,  the  Names 
of  them  could  not  be  (ignificant  or  intelligible  to  another,  who  was  not  ac^ 
quainted  with  all  thofe  .very  paiticular  Things  which  had  biilcn  under  my 
Notice. 

$.  4*  7%irdfy^  But  yet  granting  this  alfo  feafible  (which  I  think  is  not)  yet  a 
dijlinct  Name  f^r  every  fartkuiar  "Thing  would  not  be  (f  any  great  ufe  for  the  Im^ 
frovemem  of  Knowledg  :  which  tho'  founded  in  particular  things,  enlarges  it  felf 
by  general  Views ;  to  which,  things  reduced  into  Sorts  under  general  Names, 
are  properly  fubfervient.  Thefc,  with  the  Names  belonging  to  them,  come 
within  fomc  compafs,  and  do  not  multiply  eVery  moment^  beyond  what  either 
the  Mmd  can  contain,  or  Ufe  requires  :  And  thcrefofe,  in  thefeMen,  have  for 
the  moft  pare  ftop'd  ;  but  yet  not  fo  as  to  hinder  thcmfeK'es  from  diftinguifhing 
particular  things,  by  appropriated  Names,  where  Convenience  demands  it. 
And  therefore  in  their  own  Speciesj  which  they  have  moft  to  do  with,  and 
wherein  they  have  often  occafion  to  mention  particular  Pecfons,  they  make  ufe  oi 
proper  Names ;  and  there  diftinl6t  Individuals  have  diftind  Denoxtiination$. 

$.  J.  Bcfides  Perfons,  Countries  alfo.  Cities,  Rivers,  Mountains,  and  cither  if^battbmgi 
the  like  Diftinftions  of  Place,  have  ufually  found  peculiar  Names,  and  that  for  ^c  primer 
the  fame  reafon  i  they  being  fuch  as  Meh  have  often  an  occafion  to  mark  parti-  ^^^*^^* 
cularly,  and  as  it  were  fet  before  others  in  their  Difcourfes  with  them.    And  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  we  had  realbn  to  mention  particular  Horfes,  as  often  as  we  have 
to  mention  particular  Men,  we  (bould  have  pn>per  Names  for  the  one,  as  familiar 
as  for  the  other  9  zndmBucephalus  would  be  a  word  as  much  in  ufe^  as  Alexander. 
And  therefore  we  fee  that  amongft  Jockeys,  Horfes  have  their  proper  Nanles 
to  be  known  and  diftinguiih'd  by,  as  commonly  as  their  Servants  ;  becaufe,  a- 
mongft  them,  there  is  otten  occafion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  Horfe, 
when  he  is  out  of  fight. 

^.  5.  The  next  thing  to  be  conHder'd,  is.  How  general  Words  come  to  be  made.  Howgenerd 
For  fiilce  all  things^ that  exift   are  only  particulars,  how  come  we  by  general  ^^*  ^^ 
Terms,  or  where  hnd  we  thofe  general  Natures  they  are  fuppos'd  to  ftand  for  ?  ^ 
Words  become  general,  by  being  made  the  (ignsof  general  Ideas  ;  and  Ideas  ht- 
come  general,  by  feparating  from  them  the  Circumftances  of  Time,  and  Place, 
and  any  other  Ideasj  that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  Ex*^ 
iftence.    By  this  way  of  abftraftion  they  are  made  capable  of  reprefentingmotd 
Individuals  than  one  i  each  of  which  having  in  it  a  conformity  to  that  abfira(^ 
Idea,  is  Cas  we  call  it)  of  that  fort* 

^.  7.  But  to  deduccthis  a  little  more  diftin&ly,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  amifs 
to  trace  our  Notions  and  Names  from  their  beginning,  and  obferve  by  what 
degrees  we  proceed,  and  by  what  fteps  we  enlarge  our  Ideas  from  our  firft  Infan- 
cy. There  is  nothing  more  evideot*  than  that  the  Ideas  of  the  Petfons  Chil- 
dren converfe  with  (to  inftance  in  them  alone)  are  like  the  Perfons  themfelves 
only  particular.  The  Ideas  of  the  Nurfe,  and  the  Mother,  are  weU  framed  in 
their  Minds  ;  and,  like  Pidurcs  of  them  there,  reprefent  only  thofe  Individuals. 
The  Names  they  firft  gave  to  tbemy  are  confined  to  thefe  Individuals  ;  and  the 
names  of  Nurfe  and  Mamma  the  Child  ufes^  determine  themfelves  to  thofe  Per- 
fons. Afterwards,  when  Time  and  a  larger  Acquaintance  has  made  them  ob- 
ferve, that  there  aie  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  World  that  in  fome  com- 
mon Agreements  of  Shape,  and  feveral  other  Qualities,  refemble  their  Fathet 
and  Mother,  and  thofe  Perfons  they  have  been  ufed  to,  they  ftame  an  Idea^ 
which  they  find  thofe  many  ParticiiUars  do  partatsc  in  I  and  to  chat  they  give^ 
Vol.  I*  Bb  with 
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wichothers^  the  name  A^zn  for  example*  And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general 
Name^  and  a  general  Idea.  Wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave 
out  of  the  complex  Idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane^  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to  them  aU« 

$.  8.  By  the  fame  way  that  they  come  by  the  general  Name  and  Idea  of  A£aH^ 
they  eaiily  advance  to  more  general  Names  and  Notions.    For  obferving  that  fe- 
veral  things  that  differ  from  their  Idea  of  Man^  and  cannot  therefore  be  com- 
prehended under  that  Name,  have  yet  certain  Qualities  wherein  they  agree  with 
Many  by  retaining  only  thofe  Qualities,  and  uniting  them  into  one  Idea,  they 
have  again  another  and  a  more  general  Idea ;  to  which  having  given  a  Name, 
they  make  a  Term  of  a  more  comprehepfive  extenfion  :  Which  new  Idea  is 
made,  not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving  out  the  ihapc^ 
and  fome  other  Properties  fignify'd  by  the  name  Man,  and  retaining  only  a 
Body,  with  Life,  Senfe,   and  fpontaneous  Motion^  comprehended  under  the 
name  Animal 
General  No-       §.  p.  That  this  i$  the  way  whereby  Men  fir  ft  formed  general  Ideas,  and  general 
twresarem-  Names  to  them,  I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it^ 
fr^Ue^  but  the  confidering  of  a  Man's  felf  or  others,  and  the  ordinary  Proceedings  of 
their  Minds  in  Knowledg:  And  he  that  thinks  general  Natures  or  Notions  are 
any  thing  elfe  but  fuch  abftrad  and  partial  Ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taken  ac 
firil  from  particular  Exiftences,  will,  I  fear,  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  find  them. 
For  let  any  one  reflefti  and  then  tell  me,  wherein  does  his  Idea  of  A^  differ 
from  that  of  P^^  and  Paul,  or  his  Idea  of  Horfe  from  that  of  Bucephalus^  but  in 
the  leaving  out  fomething  that  is  peculiar  to  each  Individual,  and  retaining  fo 
much  of  thofe  particular  complex  Ideas  of  feveral  particular  Exiflences,  as  they 
are  found  to  agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  Ideas  fignify'd  by  the  names  Man  and 
Horfe,  leaving  out  but  thofe  particulars  wherein  they  difier,  and  retaining  only 
thofe  wherein  they  agree,  and  of  thofe  making  a  new  difiind  complex  Idea,  and 
giving  the  name  Animal  to  it  i  one  has  a  more  g^tsd  Term,  that  comprehends 
with  Man  feveral  other  Creatures.    Leave  out  of  the  Idea  of  Animal,  Senfe  and 
fpontaneous  Motion ;  and  the  remaining  complex  Idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining 
nmple  ones  of  Body,  Life,  and  Nouriihment,  becomes  a  more  general  one» 
under  the  more  comprehenfive  Term  Uivens.    And  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  this 
particular,  fo  evident  in  it  felf,  by  the  fame  way  the  Mind  proceeds  to  Body^ 
Subflance,  and  at  laft  to  Being,  Thing,  and  fuch  univerfal  Terms,  which  fland 
for  any  of  our  Ideas  whatfoever.    To  conclude,  this  whole  Myftery  of  Genera 
and  Species,  which  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  Schools,  and  are  with  juftice  fo  little 
regarded  out  of  them,   is  nothing  elfe  but  abflra&  Ideas,  more  or  lefs  compre- 
henfive, with  names  annexed  to  them.    In  all  which,  this  is  conflant  and  unva* 
riable.  That  every  more  general  Term  ftands  for  fuch  an  Idea^  as  is  but  a  part 
of  any  of  thofe  contained  under  it. 
fFfytbe  Gc.       §.  lo.  This  may  fliew  us  the  reafon,  why,  in  the  defining  ofWwds^  which  is  no- 
^•T'^!!a^!^  thing  but  declaring  their  fignification,  we  make  ufe  of  the  Genusy  or  next  general 
c/iTv^m'   ^^^^  ^hat  comprehends  it.    Which  is  not  out  of  ncceffity,  but  only  to  fave 
tions.  the  labour  of  enumerating  the  feveral  fimple  Ideas,  which  the  next  general 

Word  or  Genus flands  for  ,*  or,  perhaps,  fometfmes  the  (hameof  not  being  able 
to  do  it.  But  tho'  defining  by  Genus  and  Differentia  ( I  crave  leave  to  ufe  thefe 
Terms  of  Art,  tho*  originally  Latin,  fince  they  mofl  pcopcrly  fuit  thofe  No- 
tions they  are  apply*d  to  J I  fay,  tho'  defining  by  the  Genus  be  the  fhorteft  way,  yet 
1  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  befl.  This  I  am  fure,  it  is  not  the 
only,  and  fo  not  abfolutely  neceffary.  For  Definition  being  nothing  but  making 
another  underfland  by  Words,  ^hzt  Idea  the  Term  defined /lands  for,  a  Defini- 
tion is  befl  made  by  enumerating  thofe  fimple  Ideas  that  are  combined  in  the 
fignification  of  the  Term  defined  :  and  if  inflead  of  fuch  an  Enumeration,  Men 
^^.  ;^,,  have  accuflom'd  themfclves  to  ufe  the  next  general  Term  i  it  has  not  been  out 
^^ '  of  necei£ty^  or  for  greater  clearnefs,  but  for  quicknefs  and  difpatch  fake.    For, 

'f.  I  think,  that  to  one  who  defirM  to  know  what  Ideas  the  word  Man  flood  for, 

'  if  it  (hould  be  faid,  that  Man  was  a  folid  extended  Subflance,  having  Life, 

Senfe,  fpontaneous  Motion,  and  the  Faculty  of  Reafoning;  I  doubt  not  but  the 
meaning  of  the  Term  Man  would  be  as  well  underflood,  and  the  Idea  it  flands 
for  be  at  leafl  as  clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  rational  Ani- 
mal: 
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mal :  which  by  the  fcvcral  Definitions  of  Animal  Vivens,  znd  Corpus,  refolvci 
it  felf  into  thofe  enumerated  Ideas.  I  have,  in  explaining  the  Term  Man,  fol- 
lowed here  the  ordinary  Definition  of  the  Schools :  which  the',  perhaps,  not  the 
moft  exad>  yet  ferves  well  enough  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  And  one  may,  in 
Xhis  inftance,  fee  what  gave  occaiion  to  the  Rule,  that  a  Definition  mud  confift 
of  Gefius  and  Differentia :'  and  it  fuffices  to  fhew  us  the  little  neccifity  there  is  of 
fuch  a  Rule,  or  advantage  in  the  ftrift  obferving  of  it.  For  Definitions,  as  has 
been  faid,  being  only  the  explaining  of  one  Word  by  feveral  others,  fo  that 
the  Meaning  or  Idea  it  ftands  for  may  be  certainly  known ;  Languages  are  not 
always  fo  made  according  to  the  Rules  of  Logick,  that  every  Term  can  have  its 
Signification  exaftly  and  clearly  exprefs*d  by  two  others.  Experience  fufficient- 
ly  fatisfies  us  to  the  contrary ;  or  elfe  thofe  who  have  made  this  Rule,  have 
done  ill,  that  they  have  given  us  fo  few  Definitions  conformable  to  it.  But  of 
Definitions,  more  in  the  next  Chapter. 

j^.  II.  To  return  to  general  Words,  it  is  plain  by  what  has  been  faid.  That  ^^^^^ 
General  and  Univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real  Exiftencc  of  thing*  ;  but  are  the  ^^^^  J^ 
Inventions  and  Creatures  of  the  Underftandrng^  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and  f^  Umkr- 
concern  only  Signs,  whether  Words  or  Ideas.    Words  arc  general,  as  has  been  flandh^^ 
faid,  when  ufed  for  Signs  of  general  Ideasy  and  fo  are  applicable  indiffcntly  to 
many  particlar  things  j  and  Ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  fet  up  as  the  Rc- 
prefentatives  of  many  particular  things  :  but  Univerfality  belongs  not  to  things 
themfelves,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  Exiflence)   even  thofe 
Words  and  Ideas^  which  in  their  fignification  are  general.    When  therefore  wc 
quit  Particulars,  the  Generals  that  reft  are  only  Creatures  of  our  own  making ; 
their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  Capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
Underftanding,  6f  fignifying  or  reprefenting  many  particulars.    For  the  Signi- 
fication they  have,  is  nochinjg  but  a  Relation^  that  by  the  Mind  of  Man  i^  added 
to  them. 

$.  12.  The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  confidcr'd,  is,  What  hind  ^  Signification  Abfh^^ 
it  is,  that  General  Words  have.  For  as  it  is  evident,  that  they  do  not  fignify  ^^  jj^^-^ 
barely  one  particular  thing ,-  for  then  they  would  not  be  general  Terms,  but  netimlSp6i 
proper  Names  :  fo  on  the  other  fide  'tis  as  evident,  they  do  not  (ignify  a  plu-  cies. 
rality  ;  for  Man  and  Men  would  then  fignify  the  fame,  and  the  Diftindion  of 
Numbers  (  as  the  Grammarians  call  them  )  Would  be  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs. 
That  then  which  general  Words  fignify,  is  a  fort  of  things ;  and  each  of  them 
does  that,  by  being  a  fign  of  an  abftrad  Idea  in  the  Mind,  to  which  Idea,  as 
things  exifting  are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  rankM  under  that  name; 
or,  which  is  all  one,  be  of  that  fort.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  E^Jencet 
of  the  forts,  or  ( if  the  Latin  Word  pleafes  better)  Species  of  things,  arc  no- 
thing elfe  but  thefe  abftrad  Ideas.  For  the  having  the  Effence  of  any  Species^ 
being  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that  SpecieS)  and  the  Conformity  to 
the  Idea  to  which  the  Name  is  annexed  j  being  that  ^hich  gitres  a  right  to  that 
Name » the  having  the  Efl'ence,  and  the  having  that  Conformity,  muft  needs  be  the 
Came  thing :  fince  to  be  of  any  Species,and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  that  Spe- 
cies, is  all  one  As  for  example,  to  be  a  Man,  or  of  the  Species  Man,  and  to  have 
right  CO  the  name  Man^  is  the  fame  thin^  Again,  to  be  a  Man,  or  of  the  Species 
MaHy  and  have  the  Efience  of  a  Man,  is  the  fame  thing.  Now  fince  nothing 
can  be  a  Man^  or  have  a  right  to  the  name  Man,[yax  what  has  a  conformity  to 
the  abftrad  Idea  the  name  Man  ftands  fof  i  ndr  any  thing  be  a  Man,  or  have  a 
right  to  the  Species  Man^  but  what  has  the  Effence  of  that  Species,  It  follows^  . 
that  the  abftrafit  Idea  lot  which  the  name  flands,  and  the  Effence  of  the  Species 
is  one  and  the  fame.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  obferve^  that  the  Effences  df 
the  forts  of  things,  and  confcquently  the  forting  of  this,  is  the  Wbrkmanfliip  of 
the  UndeHlanding,  that  abftrads  and  makes  thofe  general  Ideas. 

fi.  13.  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forger,  much  lefs  to  denyi  that  Na*  Tb^iretbe 
ture  in  the  prbdodion  of  things  makes  feveral  of  them  alike :  there  is  nothing  Wcrkmt^ 
more  obvious,  cfpecially  in  the  Races  of  Animals,  and  all  things  propagated  ^tbeUhder^ 
by  Seed.  But  yet,  I  think,  we  may  fay  the  forting  of  them  under  Names  is  ^he4^^.^ 
Wdikmanfhipqf  the  Underftanding^  taking  occafion  from  the  SmiUtudi  it  obferves  ^J^^^^^  ^ 
amongft  them  to  make  abllraft  general  Ideasy  and  fetchem  aprin  xhcl/Lmd,  tbe  SimUi- 
with  Names  annex'd  ro  them  as  Patterns  or  Forms,  (for  in  xhsxi^sk  the  word  ^ffdeojftbif^t: 
Vol;  I.  B  b  a  Form 
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Form  has  a  very  proper  Signification)  to  which  as  particular  things  cxiftingaic 
found  CO  agree^  fo  they  x;ome  to  be  of  chat  Species^  have  chat  DenominAcioii, 
or  arc  put  into  that  Clajjls.    For  when  ve  fay,  this  is  a  Man^  that  a  H<^fe ; 
this  Jtfftice,  that  Cruelty  ;  this  a  Watch ^  that  a  Jack  ;  what  do  wc  clfc  but  rank 
things  under  diflferent  fpecifick  Names,  as  agreeing  to  thofe  abftraist  Ideas^  a£ 
which  we  have  made  thofe  Names  che  figns  ?  And  what  are  the  EfTences  of 
thofe  Species  fet  out  and  mark'd  by  Names,  but  thofe  SLb{ir2i&  Ideas  in  the  Mind  ; 
which  are  as  it  were  che  j^onds  between  particular  things  that  exift,  and  thsr 
Names  they  are  to  be  ranked  under/  And  when  general  Names  have  any  con- 
nexion with  particular  Beings,  thefe  abfirad  Ideas  are  che  Medium  chat  tmitc^ 
them :  fo  that  che  Effences  of  Species,  as  diftinguifhM  and  denominated  by  ust 
neither  are  nojr  can  be  any  thing  but  chofe  precife  ab/lrad  Ideas  we  have  in  our 
Minds*    And  cherefore  che  fuppos^d  real  Effences  of  Subftances,  if  difterent  from 
€ut  abftraa  Idess^  cannot  be  the  Eflences  of  che  Species  we  rank  things  into. 
For  two  Species  may  be  one  as  rationally,  as  two  different  Effences  be  the  £f- 
fence  of  one  Species  :  And  1  demand  what  are  che  alteracions  may  or  may  not 
be  in  zHorfe  otLead^  without  making  either  of  them  to  be  of  anocher  Species? 
In  decermining  che  Species  of  things  by  our  abflraft  Ideas^  chis  is  eafy  Co  re* 
folve  :  buc  if  any  one  will  regulate  himfelf  herein  by  fuppos'd  real  Effences,  lie 
will,  I  fuppofe,  be  ac  a  lofs  \  and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when  any  ching 
precifely  ceafes  to  be  of  che  Species  of  a  Horfe  or  Lead* 
EacbSfltnB       §,  14*  Nor  will  any  one  wonder,  chat  I  fay  chefe  Effinces^  or  abftrad  Ideas^ 
alfira3JdcsL  (which  are  meafures  of  Name,  and  che  Boundaries  of  Species)  are  the  H/brh 
ssadiftinB     fftanjhip  of  the  Under ftandin^y  who  confiders,  that  at  leafl  the  complex  ones  arc 
^^^^*         often,  in  f^veral  Men,  difterent  CoUeSions  of  fimple  Ideas :  and  therefore  chat 
ia  Covet^tifitefs  Xq  one  Man,  which  is  not  fo  to  anocher.    Nay,  even  in  Sub- 
Aances,  where  cheir  abflrad  Ideas  feem  to  be  taken  from  the  things  themfelves, 
they  are  not  conftancly  the  fame  ^  no  not  in  chat  Species  which  is  mc^  familiar 
to  us,  and  with  which  we  have  the  moil  intimate  acquaintance :  It  having  beea 
more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the  Fc^us  born  of  a  Woman  were  a  Mom^ 
even  fo  far,  as  that  it  hath  been  debated,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  to  be 
nourifh'd  and  baptiz'd  :  which  could  not  be,  if  the  abftraft  Idea  oi  Effence,  to 
which  the  Name  Man  belop|g*d,  were  of  Nature's  making  ;  and  were  not  the 
ancertain  and  various  CoUedion  oi  fimple  Ideas,  which  the  Underftanding  puts 
cc^ether,  and  then  abflrading  it,  affix'd  a  Name  to  it*    So  chac  in  truch  rz;^ry 
d^inct  alfiract  Idea  //  a  difiinct  EJfence :  and  the  Names  that  fland  for  fuch  dif- 
tinft  Ideas  are  the  Names  of  things  efl'entially  diflFerenc.    Thus  a  Circle  is  as  ef- 
fencialiy  difierent  from  an  Oval,  as  a  Sheep  6:0m  a  Goat:  and  Rain  is  as  efTen- 
tiaiiy  different  from  Snow,  as  Water  from  Earth  (   chat  abflrad  Idea  which  is 
the  Effence  of  one,  being  impoflible  to  be  communicaced  to  che  ocher.    And 
thus  any  two  abflra&  Ideas,  ch;.t  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two 
diflinA  Names  annexed  co  chem,  conflitute  cwo  diflind  forts,  or,  if  you  plcafc. 
Species,  as  effencially  difierenc  as  any  two  the  mofl  remote,  or  oppofite  in  che 
World. 
liedi nfulNih      $•  ^5-  But  fince  the  EJfemes  of  things  are  thought,  by  fome,  (and  not  with- 
mimUES^tnce.  Out  reafon)  to  be  wholly  unknown ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  co  confider  the  feveral 
Significatii^ns  ef  the  ^md  EJfence* 

Firfi,  EJJime  may  be  taken  for  the  Being  of  any  thing,  whereby  it  is  what 
it  is«  And  chps  the  real  incemal,  but  generally  in  Subflances  unknown.  Con- 
fiicution  of  things,  whereon  their  difcoverable  Qualicies  depend,  may  be  calfd 
their  Offence*  This  is  che  proper  original  Signification  of  the  Word,  as  is  e- 
vident  from  the  Formation  oi  it ;  EJfentia  ,  in  its  primary  notation,  fignifying 
^'  ptopttly  Being.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  dill  us'd,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Eff'ence 
of  particular  things,  without  giving  them  any  name. 

Seccttdtf,  The  {^earning  and  Difputes  of  the  Schools  having  been  much  bufy'd 
about  Gentts.f^mi  Species ^  che  word  EJfencehzs  almoil  loft  its  primary  Significa- 
tion :  and  ihftead  (rf  the  real  Conflitution  of  things,  has  been  almoft  wholly 
apply'd  to  the  artificial  Gonftitution  of  Genus  and  ^edes.  'Tis  true,  there  is 
.ordinarily  fuppos'd  a  real  Conflitution  of  the  forts  of  things ;  and  'tis  paft 
"^  Idoubt,  thfte  tnuft  be  fome  real  Gonftitution,  on  which  any  Collc&ion  of  ?ira- 
^  pie  Ideas  co-exifting,  muft  depend    Buc  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  rank'd 
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under  Names  into  Sorts  or  Speciesy  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abftrad  Ideas^ 
to  which  we  have  annex 'd  thofe  Names  ;  the  Ejfeuce  of  each  Genus,  or  Sortj 
fcomes  to  be  nothing  but  that  abOraft  Idea,  which  the  General,  or  Smal  (if  I 
may  have  leave  To  to  call  it  from  Sort,  as  I  do  General  from  Genus)  Name  fiands 
for.  And  this  we  iball  find  to  be  that  which  the  word  E/fence  imports  in  its 
moft  familiar  jjfe.  Thcfe  two  forts  of  EJfences,  I  fupprfe,  may  dot  unfitly  be 
tcrm*d,  the  one  the  Jtealf  the  other  the  Nminal  EJ/eme.  ^^ 

§.  i6.  Between  the  Nominal  EJfence^  and  the  Name,  there  is  fo  near  a  Connection,  ^gj^^^"^ 
that  the  Name  of  any  fort  oi  things  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  particular  ^^  fg^ 
Being  but  what  has  this  E/fence,  whereby  it  anfwers  that  abftrad  Idea,  whereof  Nameandno'^, 
that  Name  is  the  Sign.  minalEjfeme: 

5f.  17.  Concerning  the  real  EfTences  of  corporeal  SublUnccs,  (to  mention  sufp(fitim 
thofe  only  )  there  are,   it  I  miftake  not,  two  Opinions*    The  one  i$  of  thofe,  that  secies 
who  ufing  the  word  Ejfence  for  they  know  not  what,  fuppofc  a  certain  number  are  dtftin- 
of  thofe  Effencesj  according  to  which  ail  natural  thii^s  ar€  made,  and  wherein  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
they  do  exadly  every  one  of  them  partake,  and  fo  b^ome  of  this  or  that  Sfe-  fijes^ufil^l 
ties.    The  other,  and  more  rational  Opinion,  is  of  thofe  who  look  on  all  natu-        ' 
ral  things  to  have  a  real,  but  unknown  Conftitution  of  their  infenfiUe  Parts  %  from 
which  flow  chofe  fenOble  Qualities,  which  ferve  us  to  diftinguilh  them  one  from 
another,  according  as  we  have  occafion  to  rank  them  into  forts  under  common 
Denominations.    The  former  of  thefe  Opinions,  which  fuppofes  thtk  EJfences^ 
as  a  certain  Number  of  Forms  or  Molds,  wherein  ail  natural  things,  that  exift, 
are  caft,  and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I  imagine,  very  mueii  perplexed  the 
KnowJedg  of  natural  things*    The  frequent  Produftions  of  Monfters,  in  all 
the  Species  of  Animals,  ai)d  of  Changelings,  and  other  firange  l&xts  of  human 
Birth,  carry  with  them  difficulties,  not  poffible  to  confift  with  this  I^thefis : 
Since  it  is  as  impoflible,  that  two  things,  parukiog  cxaftly  of  the  iame  real 
EJJence,  (bould  have  diflferent  Properties,  as  that  the  two  Figures  partaking  in  the 
fame  real  Eftence  of  a  Circle  ihould  have  diflferent  Properties.    But  were  there 
no  other  reafen  againft  it,  yet  tht  SnffeJsHm  ef  Effenees  that  camme  he  imnim,  and 
the  making  them  neverthelefs  to  be  that  which  diftinguifhes  the  Species  of  things, 
js  (o  wholly  ufelefs,  and  unferviceable  to  any  part- of  our  Knowledg,  that  that 
alone  were  fufficient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content  our  felves  with  fuch  Ef- 
fences  of  the  Sorts  or  Species  of  things  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our  Know- 
ledg :  which,  when  ferioufly  confidcr'd,  wiQ  be  found,  as  I  have  faid,  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  thofe  abftra^  complex  Ideat,  to  which  we  have  annex'd  difiind 
general  Names. 

$•  ]8«  EJfences  being  thus  diflinguifh'd  into  Nominal  znd  Real,  we  may  farther  Reniandtiom 
obferve,  that  in  the  Species  of  fimfle  Ideas  and  Modes,  they  are  ahvaj/j  the  fame  i  mincJ  Effeme 
but  in  Suhfiances  always  efuite  different.    Thus  a  Figure  including  a  Space  between  r^^7dew 
three  Lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  .^^k^  of  a  Triangle  i  it  being  not  only  \^Modes^ 
the  abftraft  Idea  to  which  tlie  general  Name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  E(fentiaot  different  in 
Being  of  the  thing  it  felf,  that  Foundation  from  which  all  its  Properties  flow,  stances* 
and  to  which  they  are  all  infeparably  annexed.    But  it  it  far  otherwife  concern- 
ing that  parcel  of  Matter,  which  makes  the  Ring  on  my  Finger,  wherein  thefe 
two  EJfences  are  apparently  diflferent.    For  it  is  the  real  Conftitution  of  its  in- 
fenfible  Parts,  on  which  depend  all  thofe  Properties  of  Colour,  Weight,  Fufi- 
bility,  Fixednefs,  &c.  which  makes  it  to  be  Gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that 
Name  which  is  therefore  its  nominal  Ejfence :  Since  notning  can  be  callM  Gold 
but  what  has  a  Conformity  of  Qualities  to  thatabftraA  compkx  Idea,  to  which 
that  Name  is  annexed.    But  this  Diftinftion  of  EJfences,  belonging  panicnlariy 
to  Subftances,  we  ihall,  when  we  come  to  confider  their  Names,  have  an  occa- 
fion to  treat  of  more  fully. 

$.  ip.  That  fuch  abfiract  Ideas,  with  Names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  lEjfencesirgi^ 
of,  are  EJfences^  may  farther  appear  by  what  we  are  told  concerning  EJfencei,  mrsHe  imd 
iffx.  that  they  are  all  ingeneraWe  and  incorruptible.    Which  cannot  be  true  of  *^«^»^«¥W*^' 
the  real  Conftitutions  of  things  which  begin  and  perifli  with  them.    AU  things 
that  exift,  befides  fheir  Author,  are  all  liable  to  change ;  efpecially  thofe  things 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  rankVi  into  Bands  miderdiftind  Names  or 
Eniigns.    Thus  that  wh  rch  was  Grafs  to  day,  is  to  morrow  the  Ficfli  of  a  Sheep; 
and  within  few  days  after  becomes  part  of  a  Man  :  In  aU  which,  and  the  like 
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Changes,  \\s  evident  their  real  Effenciy  i.  e.  that  Conftitution,  whereon  the 
Properties  of  thefc  feveral  thii^s  depended,  is  deftroy'd,  and  periftics  with 
them.  But  E/femes  being  taken  for  IdeaSy  eftabliih'd  in  the  Mind,  with  Namcts 
annexed  to  them^  they  are  fupposM  to  remain  fleddily  the  fame,  whatever  Mu- 
tations the  particular  Subftances  are  liable  to.  For  whatever  becomes  ot  AUx^ 
ander  and  BucephMlusy  the  Ideas  to  which  Man  and  Horfe  are  annex 'd,  are  fup- 
pos'd  neverchelefs  to  remain  in  the  fame ;  and  fo  the  EJfences  of  thofe  Species 
arc  preferv'd  whole  and  undeftroyed>  whatever  Changes  happen  to  any,  or  all 
of  the  Individuals  of  thofe  Species.  By  this  means  the  EJfence  of  a  Species  refis 
fafe  and  entire,  without  the  £xifiencc  of  fo  much  as  one  Individual  of  that 
kind.  For  were  there  now  no  Circle  exifting  any  where  in  the  World,  (  as 
perhaps  that  Figure  cxifts  not  any  where  cxaftly  mark'd  out)  yet  the  Idea  an- 
nexed to  that  Name  would  not  ceafe  to  be  what  it  is  ;  nor  ceafe  to  be  as  a  Pat* 
tern  to  determine  which  of  the  particular  Figures  wc  meet  with  have  or  have 
not  a  right  to  the  name  Ctrck^  and  fo  to  Cbew  which  of  them,  by  having  that 
Effence,  was  of  that  Species.  And  tho'  there  neither  were  nor  had  b^n  in 
Nature  fuch  a  Beaft  as  an  Unicom^  or  fuch  a  Fiih  as  a  Mermaid  \  yet  fuppofii^ 
thofe  Names  to  ftand  for  complex  abflrafi  Ideas  that  contained  no  Inconfiftency 
in  them,  the  Effence  of  a  Mermaid  is  as  intelligible  as  that  of  a  Man ;  and  the 
the  Idea  of  an  Unicom  as  certain,  fteddy)  and  permanent  as  that  of  a  Horfe. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident^  that  the  Dodrine  of  the  Immutability 
of  EJfences  proves  them  to  be  only  abftrad  Ideas  ;  and  is  founded  on  the  Rela- 
tion eflablimd  between  them,  and  certain  Sounds  as  Signs  of  them  ;  and  will 
always  be  true  as  long  as  the  fame  Name  can  have  the  fame  Signification. 
'Bic^iuaa^  p.  20.  To  conclude,  this  is  that  which  in  (hort  I  would  fay,  viz.  That  all  the 
^^^  great  Bufinefs  of  Gettera  and  Species,  and  their  EJfences,  amounts  to  no  more  but 

this»  That  Men  making  abftra^  Ideas,  and  fettling  them  in  their  Minds  with 
Names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  themfelves  to  confidet  things^  and 
difcourfe  of  them>  as  it  were  in  Bundles,  for  the  eafier  and  readier  Improve- 
ment and  Communication  of  their  Knowledg  ,*  which  would  advance  but  flowly, 
'Were  their  Words  and  Thoughts  confin'd  only  to  Particulars. 

Ill  '        '  11'  ■       r  ■'  •  > 

CHAP.    IV. 

Of  she  Names  offimple  Ideas. 

fU^l^Ji^  (.  I.  »TnHO'  all  Words,^  as  I  have  (hewn,  fignify  nothing  immediately  but  thi 
Modes,  and  JL    ^^^  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker ;  yet  upon  a  nearer  Survey  we  (hall 

^d^^^^h  find  thac  the  Names  ofjimple  Ideas,  mix^d  Modes,  (  under  which  I  comprifc  Re- 
hmetUn^pe-  '^^^°*  ^^^^  ^'^  natural  Sutflances,  have  each  0}  them  Something  peculiar  and  dif- 
etdiar.  fcrent  from  the  other.    For  example  2 

1.  Nsm  of  ^"  ^'  ^^^^*  ^^^  Names  of  Jimple  Ideas  and  Sutflances,  with  the  abftraft  Ideas 
fimple  Ickas  ^^  ^^^  Mind,  which  they  immediately  fignify,  intimate  alfo  fome  real  Exifience, 
and  Sufftan"  from  which  was  derived  their  original  Pattern.  But  the  Names  of  mix'd  Modes 
€es,  intimate  terminate  in  the  Idea  that  is  in  the  Mind,  ajid  lead  not  the  Thoughts  any  farther, 
realExiftence.  ^  ^^  q^^  (^  j^^^^  ^^  i^^  ^^  ^j,^  foUowing  Chapter. 

2.  Names  tf      §.3.  Secondh,  The  Names  of  fimple  Ideas  and  Modes  f^nifj  always  the  real  as  weB 
//^fe  Ideas,   as  ntmnnal  E/fence  of  their  Species.    But  the  Names  oj  natural  Sutflances  figniff 
fynif^lt^     rarely,  if  ever,  any  thing  but  barely  the  nominal  EJfences  of  thofe  Species,  as  we 
MbnaU^  ihall  ihew  in  the  Chapter  that  treats  of  the  Names  of  Subflances  in  particular. 
nominal  Ef       §•  4.  Thirdly,  The  Names  of  fimple  Ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  Definitions  ;  the 
fence.  Names  of  all  complex  Ideas  are.    Il  has  nor,  that  I  know,  been  yet  obferv'd  by 
J*  ^^'^  any  body,  what  Words  are,  and  what  are,  not  capable  of  being  defined;  the  wane 
mmnMit   ^^^^^^  ^  (^  ^  ^"*  ^P^  ^^  think)  not  feldom  the  occafion  of  great  wrangling  and 
^^      *    obfcurity  in  mens  Dilcourfes,  whilil  fome  demand  Definitions  of  Terms  that  can- 
not be  defined  :  and  others  think  they  ought  to  reft  fatisiy'd  in  an  Explication  made 
by  a  more  general  Word,  and  its  Reftrittion,  or  to  fpcak  in  Terins  ot  Art,  by  a 
Genus  and  Difference)  when  even  after  fuch  Definition  made  according  to  rule, 
thofe  who  hear  it>  have  often  no  more  a  clear  Conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
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Word  than  they  hid  before4  This  at  leaft  I  think,  that  the  ihewing  what  Words 
are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of  Definitions,  and  whetein  conGfis  a  good  De- 
finition, is  not  whoUy  befides  our  prefcnt  purpofe  ;  and  perhaps  will  afford  ib 
much  Light  to  the  Nature  of  thefe  Signs,  and  our  Jdeasy  as  to  deferve  a.  more 
particular  Confideration* 

j(.  5.  I  will  not  here  trouble  my  felf,  to  prove  that  all  Terms  are  not  defi-  tfiaifere 
nable  from  that  Ptogrefs,  in  infinitum^  which  it  will  vifibly  lead  us  into,  if  we  f^nahu'^  . 
fiiould  allow  that  all  Names  could  be  defined.    For  if  the  Terms  of  one  Dcfi^  ^wf  in  iJ- 
nition  were  flill  to  be  defined  by  another,  where  at  laft  Aould  we  flop  ?  But  I  finitunu 
(ball  from  the  nature  of  our  i^4/,  and  the  figoificatioo  of  our  Words  fliewi 
vJjjfome  Names  cam^  md  others  tamtot  be  defidd^  and  which  they  arc. 

i$.  6.  I  think,  it  is  agreed,  tha^  a  Defasitiw  is  nothing  elfe,  but  tbejbewing  the  ^^^p4z 
weming  of  one  Word  by  Several  ether  mt  fjnmjmws  Terms.^  The  meaning  ot^^^^^* 
words  being  only  the  Ideas  they  are  made  to  ftand  for  by  him  that  uTes  them  ; 
the  meaning  of  any  Term  is  then  Ihew'd,  or  the  Word  is  defined,  when  bv  or 
tber  Words,  the  Idea  it  is  made  the  Sign  o^  and  annexed  to  in  the  Mind  ot  the 
Speaker,  is  as  it  were  reprefenced,  or  fet  before  the  View  of  another ;  and 
thus  its  Signification  afcettain'd :  This  is  the  only  Uie  and  End  of  Definitions ; 
and  therefore  the  only  meafure  of  what  is^  or  is  not  a  good  Definition* 

§.  7.  This  being  premised,  I  &y,  that  the  Names  rffimple  Ideas,  and  thofe  ^^mpkUcti 
only>  are  incapable  of  being  defind.    The  reafon  whereof  is  this.   That  the  fe-  «^««*5M: 
Veral  Terms  of  a  Definition,  figoifying  feveral  Ideas%   they  can  all  together  by  no     * 
means  repreient  an  Idea^  which  has  no  Compofition  at  all :  And  therefore  a 
Definition,  which  is  properly  nothing  but  the  (hewing  the  meaning  of  one 
Word  by  feveral  others  not  Signifying  each  the  fame  things  can  in  the  Names 
of  fimple  Ideas  have  no  place. 

^.  8.  The  not  obferving  this  Diflference  in  opr  Ideasy  and  their  Names,  has  \ffiancet\ 
produced  that  eminent  trifling  in  the  Schools,  which  is  fo  cafy  to  be  obferv'd  in  ^^^^^ 
the  Definitions  they  give  us  of  fome  few  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas.  For  as  to  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  even  thofe  Mailers  of  Definitions  were  fiiin  to  leave 
them  untouched,  merely  by  the  impofllbility  they  found  in  it.  What  more 
czquifite  Jargm  could  the  Wit  of  Man  invent,  than  this  Definition,  TChe  A£t  ef 
m  Being  in  Power,  as  Jar  forth  as  in  Power  1  which  would  puzzle  any  rational  Man» 
to  whom  it  was  not  alreadv  know  by  its  fiunous  Abfurdity>  to  gucfs  what 
word  it  could  ever  be  fuppos  d  to  be  the  Explication  of.  If  Tmly  z&VingzDutcb* 
mum  what  Beweeginge  was,  Aiould  have  receivM  this  Explication  in  his  own 
Language,  that  it  was  Actus  entis  in  potentia  quatenus  in  potentia  ;  I  ask  whether 
any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  underilood  what  the  word  Bewee^ 
gimge  fignify'd,  or  have  guels'd  what  Idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  Mind^ 
and  would  fignify  to  another  when  he  us'd'that  Sound* 

$•  9.  Nor  have  the  modem  Philofophers,  who  have  endeavour^  to  throw  otf 
the  Jargon  of  the  Schools,  and  fpeak  intelligibly,  much  better  fucceeded  in  de* 
fining  fimple  Ideas^  whether  by  explaining  their  Caufes,  or  any  otherwife. 
The  Atomifisy  who  define  Motion  to  be  a  Palfage  from  one  Plate  to  another^  wfaac 
do  they  more  than  put  one  fynonymous  word  for  another  ?  For  what  is  Pajfagf^ 
other  than  Motion?  And  if  they  wereaskM  what  Paflage  was,  how  would  they 
better  define  it  than  by  A&tion  ?  For  is  it  not  at  leaft  as  proper  and  fignificant 
to  fay,  Pa/Jage  is  a  Motion  from  one  Place  to  another,  as  to  fay,  Abtion  is  a  Paffagij 
&c  t  This  is  to  tranflate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  two  woids  of 
the  fame  Signification  one  for  another,-  which,  when  one  is  better  underflood 
than  the  other,  may  Terve  to  difcover  what  idea  the  unknown  fiands  for ;  but 
is  very  far  from  a  Definition^  unlefs  we  will  fay  every  Ei^lifb  word  in  the  DiAio- 
nary  is  the  Definition  of  the  Latin  word  it  anfwers,  and  that  Motion  is  a  De« 
finition  of  Motus.  Nor  will  the  fuccefjive  Application  of  the  Parts  of  the  Super- 
ficies of  one  Body,  to  thofe  of  another,  which  the  Cartefians  give  us,  prove  a  much 
better  Definition  of  Motion,  when  well  examined. 

^.  10.  T%€  Act  of  Perfpicuous,  as  far  forth  as  perfpictious,  is  aliothef  Peripate-  tfgSti 
tick  Definition  of  a  fimple  Ideai  which  tho^  not  more  abfurd  than  the  former 
of  Motion,  yet  betrays  its  Ufelefiiefs  and  Infignificancy  more  plainly,  becaufe- 
Experience  will  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot  make  the  meaniiig  of  the 
word  Light  (which  it  pretends  to  define)  at  all  underftoodby  a  blind  Mini 
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but  the  DeHnicion  of  Motion  appears  not  at  firft  Hght  fo  ufelefs^  bccaufe  it  fcapes 
this  way  of  Trial*    For  this  iimple  Idea^  entering  by  the  Touch  as  well  as 
Sight,  'tis  itnpoffible  to  fliew  an  Example  of  any  one,  who  has  no  other  way 
to  get  the  JJea  of  Mctkn^  but  barely  by  the  Definition  of  that  Name.    Thofe 
who  tell  us,  that  Light  is  a  great  number  of  little  Globules,  ftrikir^  briskly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  Eye,  fpeak  more  intelligibly  than  the  Schools  ;  but  yet  thefc 
words  ever  fo  well  underftood  would  make  the  Idea  the  word  Light  ftands  fot, 
no  more  known  to  a  Man  that' underftands  it  not  before,  than  if  one  (houldtell 
him,  that  Lighpvr^s  nothing  but  a  Company  of  little  Tennis-Balls,  which  Fai- 
ries all  day  long  ftruck  with  Rackets  againfi  fome  Mens  Foreheads,  whilA  they 
pafs'd  by  others.    For  granting  this  Explication  of  the  thing  to  be  true;  yet 
the  Idea  of  the  Caufe  of  Lights  if  we  had  it  ever  fo  exad>  would  no  more 
give  us  the  Idea  of  Ught  it  felf,  as  it  is  fuch  a  particular  Perception  in  us,  than 
the  Idea  of  the  Figure  and  Motion  of  a  fharp  piece  of  Steel,  would  give  us 
the  Idea  of  that  Pain  which  it  is  able  to  caufe  in  us.    For  the  Caufe  of  any 
£en(ation,^  and  the  Senfation  it  felf,  in  all  the  (imple  Ideas  of  one  Senfe,  arc  two 
ideas ;  and  two  Ideas  (b  dificrent  and  diflant  one  from  another,  that  no  two 
can  be  more  (o.    And  therefore  fhould  Des  Cartes^s  Globules  ftrike  ever  fo 
long  on  the  Retina  of  a  Man^  who  was  blind  by  a  Gtttta  Serena^  he  would  there- 
by never  have  any  Idea  of  Ught,  or  any  thing  approaching  it,  tho' be  under* 
flood  what  little  Globules  were,  and  what  ftriking  on  another  Body  was,  evet 
fo  well.    And  therefori^  the  Cartefians  very  well  didinguifb  between  that  Light 
which  is  the  Caufe  of  that  Senfation  in  us>  and  the  Idea  which  is  produced  in  us 
by  it,  and  is  that  which  is  properly  Light* 
Simple  liesLs      $.11.  Simple  Ideas^  as  has  been  ihcwn  are  only  to  be  got  by  thofe  Imprefjiour^ 
T^mMnor  Objefts  themfclves  make  On  our  Minds,  by  the  proper  Inlets  appointed  to  each 
S/iS       ^^^-    ^^  ^y  are  not  receiV'd  this  way,  all  the  H^ords  in  the  World,  madeufe 
rf  to  explain  J  or  define  any  of  their  Nantes^  will  never  h  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
Idea  itftands  for.    For  Words  being  Sounds,  can  produce  in  us  no  other  fimple 
Ideasy  than  of  thofe  very  Sounds  ;  nor  excite  any  in  us,  but  ^  that  voluntary 
Connexion,  which  is  known  to  be  between  theA^  and  thofe  (imple  Ideas,  which 
common  U&  has  made  them  Signs  o£    He  that  thinks  otherwife,  let  him  try 
if  any  wotds  can  give  him  the  Tafle  of  a  Pine- Apple,  and  make  him  have  the 
true  Idea  of  the  Relifh  of  that  celebrated  delicious  Fruit.    So  far  as  he  is  told 
it  as  a  tcfemblance  with  any  Taflcs,  whereof  he  has  the  Ideas  already  in  his 
Memory,  imprinted  there  by  fenfible  Objeds  not  ftrangers  to  his  Palate,  fo 
£ar  may  he  approach  that  refemblance  in  his  Mind^    But  this  is  not  giving  us 
that  Idea  by  a  Definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  (imple  Ideas^  by  their  knowp 
Names;  which  will  be  flill  very  diflerent  from  the  true  Tafteof'^that  Fruit  it 
felf.    In  Li^ht  and  Colours,  and  all  other  fimpIe  Ideas,  it  is  the  fame  thing  ; 
for  the  Signification  of  Sounds  is  not  natural,  but  only  imposed  and  arbitrary. 
And  no  Definition  of  Ught,  or  Rednefs,  is  more  fitted,  or  able  to  produce  ei* 
ther  of  thofe  Ideas  in  us,  than  the  Sound  Ught  or  Red  bf  it  felf.    For  to  hope 
to  produce  an  Idea  of  Light,   or  Colour,  by  a  Sound,  however  form'd^  is  to 
expeft  that  Sounds  Ihonld  be  vifible,  or  Colours  audible,  and  to  make  the  Ears 
do  the  Office  of  all  the  other  Senfes.    Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  we 
might  tafte,  (inell  and  fee  by  the  Ears;   a  fort  of  Philofophy  worthy  only  of 
Scmcho  Pantba,  who  had  the  Faculty  to  fee  Dulcinea  by  Hearfay  •    And  therefore  he 
that  has  not  before  received  into  his  Mind,  by  the  proper  Inlet,  the  (imple  Idea 
which  any  word  ftands  for,  can  never  come  to  know  the  fignification  of  that 
word  by  any  other  Words  or  Sounds  whatfoever  put  together,  according  to 
any  Rules  of  Definition.    The  only  way  is,  by  applying  to  his  Senfes  the  pro- 
per Objed  ;  and  fo  producing  that  Idea  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learn'd  the 
name  already,    \ftudious  blind  Man,  who  had  mightily  beat  his  Head  about 
viftble  Objefts,  and  made  life  of  the  Explication  or  his  Books  and  Friends,  to 
underftand  thofe  Names  of  Light  and  Colours,  which  often  came  in  his  way, 
brag'd  one  Day,  that  he  now  underftood  what  Scarlet  fignifyU     Upon  which 
hi8>  Friend  demanding,  whzt  Scarlet  wzsi  the  blind  Man  anfwer'd,  It  was  like 
the  Sound  of  i  Trumpet.    Juft  fuch  an  underflanding  of  the  Name  of  any  other 
iimple  Idea  will  he  have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  Definition,  or  other 
words  made  ufc  of  to  explain  it« 
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%.  12.  ThcCife4>qmtcothcrwifeiiic(w//px/if^j;  which  confiftrng  of  fevc:  ^*^  f^frtfry 
ral  fimplc  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words,  Handing  for  the  fcveral  Idtas  that  ^^'^JjL 
make  that  Compofition,  to  imprint  complex  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  which  were  ne-  ^bf^ffiameTof 
ver  there  before  and  fo  make  their  Names  be  onderftood.    In  fuch  Colledions  d  SMue  dni 
of  IdeUSy  paifing  undet  one  name.  Definition,  or  the  teaching  the  iigniiication  of  R^nM. 
one  word  by  feveral  others,  has  place,  and  m^  m^  us  tnnhrftMnd  the  Names  of 
Things,  which  never  came  within  the  reach  of  our  Senfes  :  and  frame  Ideas  (a^ 
table  to  tho^  in  other  Mens  Minds,  ^hen  they  ufe  thofe  Names ;  provided  that 
none  of  the  Terms  of  the  Definition  ftand  for  any  fuch  /imple  Ideas,  wiiich  he 
to  whood  the  Explication  is  made,  has  never  yet  had  in  his  Thought.    Thus  the 
word  Stattte  may  be  explained  to  a  blind  Man  by  other  words,  when  Piiiure  can* 
not ;  his  Senfes  having  given  him  the  Idta  of  Figure,  but  not  of  Colours,  which 
therefore  words  cannot  excite  in  him.    This  gain*d  the  PriEe  to  the  Painter 
againft  the  Statuary :  each  of  which  contending  for  the  ExceUeni:y  of  his  Arti 
and  the  Statuary  bragging  that  his  was  to  be  prcfer'd,  becaufe  it  reached  far- 
ther, and  even  thofe  who  had  loft  their  Eyes,  could  yet  perceive  the  Excelr 
lency  of  it ;  the  Painter  agreed  to  refer  himfelf  to  the  Judgment  of  a  bh'nd 
Man ;  vtrho  being  brought  where  there  was  a  Statue  made  by  the  one,  and  ,a 
Pidure  drawn  by  the  other,  he  was  firft  led  to  the  Sfatue,  in  which  he  tracM 
with  his  Hands  all  the  Lineaments  t>(  the  Face  ^and  Body,  and  with  great  ad* 
miration  applauded  the  Skill  of  the  Workiiaan,  .  But  being  led  to.  the  Pi&ure, 
and  having  his  Hands  laid  upon  it,  was  told.  That  now  he  touch  d  the  Head, 
and  then  the  Forchbad,  Eyes,  Nofe,  &c.  as  bis  Hand  mov'd  over  the  Parts  of 
the  Pifture  on  the  Cloth,  without  finding  any  the  leaft  diftindion :  Whereupon 
he  cry'd  out,  that  certainly  that  muft  needs  be  a  very  admirable  and  divine 
piece  of  Workmanlhip,  which  could  repc^fent  to  them  all  thofe  Parts,  where 
he  could  neither  feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

f.  14.  He  that  (hould  ufe  the  word  Rmntwo  to  one  who  kne^  all  thofe  Colours, 
but  yet  had  never  feen  that  Vh^mmenon,  would)  by  enumerating  the  Figure^ 
Lai^enefsj  Pofition  and  Order  of  the  Colours,  fo  well  de^e  that  vprd,  tlut  it 
might  be  perfedly  underflood*  But  yet  that  Definition,  how  exaift  and  pjbrfedr 
foever,  would  never  make  a  blind  Man  underftand  n  >   becaufe  feveral  q(  the 

faple  Ideas  that  nuke  that  complex  one,  being  fuch  as  he  never  received  bjr 
nlation  and  Experience,  no  words  are  able  to  excite  them  in  his  Mind. 

^.  14.  Simple  Ideas,  as  has  been  fhev'd,  can  only  be  got  by  Experience,  from  I*f  Mmwj^ 
thofe  Objcds,  which  are  propct  to  produce  in  us  thofe  Perceptions.    IVben  by  '^^^^ 
this  means  we  have  our  Minds  ftor'd  with  them,   and  know  the  Names  for  ^JJ  *ij^m^ 
them,  then  w  are  tk  a  Conditioi^  t6  define,  and  by  Definition  to  underftand  the  gibu  fy 
Karnes  of  complex  Ideas,  that  are  made  up  of  them.    But  when  any  Term  ^<^^/; 
ilands  for  a  fimple  Idea,  that  a  Man  has  never  yet  had  in  his  Mind,  it  is  im<^ 
poffiUe,  by  any  words  to  make  kno^^n  its  meaning  to  him.    When  any  Temi 
ilands  for  an  Idea  a  Man  is  acquainted  wlth^  but  i^  ignorant  that  that  Term  is 
the  fign  of  it,  there  another  Name,  of  the  fame  Idea  which  he  has  been  accu^ 
ftom'd  to,  may  make  him  underftand  its  meaning.    But  in  no  cafe  whafoever  is 
any  Name  of  any  fimple  Idea,  capable  of  a  Definition. 

§.15.  Fourthly,  But  tho'  the  Names  o(  fimples  Ideas  have  not  thehclpoif  De-  4»  ^mesof 
fimtion  to  determine  their  fignification,  yet  that  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  ge-  ^^J^^ 
nerally  left  doubtful  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  ofmix'd  Modes  and  SutftaOces  :  Be^  cm    ^  tj  ^ 
caufc  they  ftanding  only  for  one  fimple  Perception,  Men  for  the  mofi  part, 
eafily  and  perfedly  agree  in  their  fignification ;  and  there  is  little,  ropm  for 
Kliftake  and  Wrangling  about  their  meaning*    ,He  that  know$  onee  that  White- 
Xii^fs  is  the  name  of  that  Colour  he  has  obierv'd  in  Snow  or  Milk,  will  not  be 
apt  to  mifapply  that  word  as  long  as  he  retains  that  Uea  ,*  which  when  he  has 

Suite  loft,  he  is  not  apt  to  miftake  the  meaning  of  it^  but.  perceives  he  under* 
ands  it  not;  There  is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  fimple  Ideas  to  be  put  toge- 
ther, which  mAkes  the  Doubtfiilnefs  in  the  names  of  mixM  Modes  ;  nor  a  fup- 
posM,  but  an  unknown  real  Efience,  with  Properties  depending  thereon,  the 
precife  number  whertof  are  alfo  unknown,  which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the 
names  of  Subfian<^es.  Bur,  on  the  contrary,  in  fimple  Ideas  the  whole  fignifi^ 
€ation  of  the  Name  is  known  at  ofice,  and  confifls  not  of  Parts,  whereof  more 
Vol*  L  C  c  or 
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CHT  lefs  being  put  in,  the  Idea  may  be  vary  "d,  and  To  the  Hgnificaition  of  its 
Name  be  obtcure  or  unceruin.  - 
5*  s]m{U  \-       $.  16.  Fifthly^  This  farther  may  be  obfcrvM  concerning  fimple  Ideas,  and 
^asZitfv^jaw  ^j^^^j.  Nanies,  cJiat  ihcy.Aw^  bm  jew  /ifc^nts  ixi  Linear  Prxdicamentali  (as  they 
nea  Predlca^  call  it)  from  the  bmefl  Species  to  the  Summum  Genus.  .  The  reafon  whereof  ^ 
mcntali.        that  the  loWcft  Species  being  but  one  fimple  Idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  it; 
that  fo  the  difference  being  taken  away,  it  may  agree  with  fome  other  thing  in 
dne  Idea  common  to  them  both  ;  which  having  one  Name^  is  the  Genus  of  the 
other  two  :  'z/.  £•  There  is  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  the  Idea  of  Whi^e  and 
Red,  to  make  them  agree  in  one  common  Appearance,  and  fo  have  one  general 
Name  y   as  Rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex  Idea  of  Man^  makes  it  a" 
gree  with  Brute,  in  the  more  general  Idea  and  Name  of  Animal :    And  there-* 
lore  whei^  to  avoid  unpleafant  Enumerations.  Men  would  comprehend  both 
tVhite  aitid  Red,  andfeveral  other  fuch  fimple  Ideas,  under  one  general  Name  2 
they  have  been  fain  to  do  it  by  a  word,  which  denotes  only  the  way  they  get 
into  the  Mind.    For  when  ff^hite,  Red  and  Tellow  are  all  comprehended  undec 
the  Genus  or  name  Colour,  it  fignifies  no  more  but  Aicfa  Ideas  as  are  produced  in 
the  Mind  only  by  the  Sight,  and  have  entrance  only  thro'  the  Eyes;    And  when 
they  would  frame  yet  a  more  general  Term,  to  comprehend  both  Colours  and 
Sounds,  and  the  like  fimpte  IdHas,  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  fignifies  all  fuch  as 
come  into  the  Mind  only  by  one  Senfe:  And  fo  the  gederal  term  Quality,  in  its 
(Ordinary  icceptationi  comprehends  Colours,  Sounds,  Taftes,  Smells  and  tangi-- 
bk  QualiHes,  i^ith  diftinftiOn  from  Extenfion,  Number,  Motion,  Pleafure  and 
Pain,  vrhith  make  Impreilions  on  the  Mind^  and  introduce  their  Ideas  by  mor« 
Senfes  than  one. 
6.  Names  of      §*  ^  7-  Sixthly,  The  Names  of  fimple  Ideas,  Subflanccs,  and  mix'd  Modes,  have 
fimple  Ideas    alfo  this  diflference ;  That  thofe  of  mix'd  Modes  ftand  for  Ideas  perfectly  arbi^ 
flavdforl'     frary;  thofe  of  SubfiaHces  are  not  perfe&ly  fo,  but  rejer  to  a  Pittte^,  tbo'.with 
^iJ^^^      fome  Latitude  i  and  thofe  of  fimfle  Ideas  are  pcrfcaiy  taken  from  the  Exiftencc 
of  Things,  and  are  mt  arbitrary  at  alL    Which,  what  di&rence  it  makes  in  the 
fignifications  of  their  Names,  t^e  (hall  ieein  the  following  Chapters. 
The  N^toes  of  fimple  Modes  differ  little  from  thofe  of  fimple  Ideis^ 

CHAP.    V. 
Of  the  Names  of  mix  d  Modes  and  Relations. 

Theyfiandf(tr  §.  I.  Hpl  H  E  Names  of  mix'd  Modes  being  general,  they  fland,  as  has  been 

ahftraBUtz%,  J^    ihewn,  for  Sorts  or  Species  of  Things,  each  of  which  has  its  pecu- 

TJNlmeT'  ^^^^  Eflcnce.    The  Eflcnces  of  thefe  Species  alfo,  as  has  been  Ihcw'd.  arc  no- 

^^  '     thing  but  the  abftraft  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  to  which  the  Name  is  annexM*    Thus 

lar  the  Names  ^nd  Efiences  of  mix'd  Modes,  have  nothing  but  what  is  common 

to  them  with  other  Ideas :  But  if  we  take  a  little  nearer  Survey  of  them,  we 

jhmi  find  that  they  have  fomething  peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  deferve  ouc 

Attention. 

1.  r^  Ideas  $•  ^'  T^^^  ^I'ft  Particularity  I  (hall  obferve  in  them,  is.  That  the  abftrad 
tifey  ftand  for.  Ideas,  or,  if  you  picafe,  the  Eflcnces  of  the  feveral  Species  of  mix'd  Modes  are 
are  made  by  p^^de  by  the  Vnderfianding,  wherein  they  difier  from  thofe  of  fimple  Ideas :  In 
*^f^^^'     which  fort,  the  Mind  has  no  Power  to  make  any  one,   but  only  receives  fudi 

'^^        as  are  prcfented  to  it,  by  the  real  Exiflcnce  of  things  operating  upon  it. 

2.  Made  or-  $•  3-  I"  ^^^  ^^^  pUcc,  thefe  Effences  of  the  Species  ofms%*d  Modes,  are  not  on- 
bitrarily,  and  ly  made  by  the  Mind,  but  made  very  arbitrarily,  made  without  Patterns,  or 
9ithoid  tat'  reference  to  any  real  Exiftence.  Wherein  they  differ  from  thofe  of  Subflances, 
terns.  which  carry  with  them  the  Suppofition  of  fome  real  Being,  from  whkh  they 

iare  taken,  and  to  which  they  are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  Ideas  of 
mixM  Modes,  the  Mind  takes  a  Liberty  not  to  follow  the  Exiftence  of  Things 
exaftly.  It  unites  and  retains  certain  Coile&ions,  as  fo  many  diftind  fpecifick 
Ideas,  whilft  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  Nature,  and  are  as  plainly  (uggeftcd 
by  outward  Things,  pafs  neglefted,  without  particular  Names  or  Specifications^ 

Nor 
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Nor  does  the  Mind»  in  thefe  of  inix'd  Modes,  as  in  the  complex  Ideas  of  Satx- 
ftances,  examine  chem  by  the  real  Exiftence  of  things ;  or  verify  them  by  Pac* 
terns,  containing  fuch  peculiar  Comnoficions  in  Nature.  To  know  whether  his 
Idea  of  Adultery  or  buefi  be  right,  wil.  a  Man  feek  it  any  where  amongft  things 
cxifting  ?  Or  is  it  true,  becaufe  any  one  has  been  witnefs  to  fuch  an  Aaion  ? 
No :  but  it  fuffices  here,  that  Men  have  put  together  fuch  a  Coiledion  into 
one  complex  Ideay  that  makes  the  Archetype  and  fpecifick  Idea,  whether  ever  any 
fuch  Aftion  were  committed  in  rerum  natura  or  no. 

if .  4.  To  underftand  this  aright,  we  rauft  confidcr  wherein  this  making  of  theft  ^^  '***  '^ 
amplex  Ideas  conjifis ;  and  that  is  not  in  the  making  any  new  Idea,  but  putting  ^^* 
together  thofe  which  the  Mind  had  before.  Wherein  the  Mind  does  thefe  three 
things :  Firft^It  chufes  a  certain  Number  :  Secondly,It  gives  them Connedion,and 
makes  them  into  one  Idea :  Thirdly,  It  ties  them  together  by  a  Name.  If  we  exa- 
mine how  the  Mind  proceeds  in  thefe^  and  what  li^rty  it  takes  in  them,  we  ihaU 
ealily  obfcrve  how  thefe  Eflcnces  of  the  Species  of  mix'd  Modes  are  the  Workman- 
(bip  of  the  Mind,  and  confequently,that  the  Species  themfelvcs  are  of  Mensmaking. 

§.  J.  No  body  can  doubt,  but  that  thefe  Ideas  of  mix'd  Modes  are  made  by  a  ^^^**^^^ 
voluntary  Qolleftion  of  Ideas  put  together  in  the  Mind,  independent  from  any  ^^ca^- 
original  Patterns  in  Nature,  who  will  but  refle£l  that  this  fort  of  complex  Ideas  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
may  be  made,  abftraded,  and  have  names  given  them,. and  (o  a  Species  be  con-*  Exigence. 
ilitured,  before  any  one  Individual  of  that  Species  ever  exifted.    Who  cati 
doubt  but  the  Ideas  of  Sacrilege  or  Adultery  might  be  framed  in  the  Mind  of 
Men,  and  have  names  given  them  ;  and  fo  thefe  Species  of  mix'd  Modes  be  con- 
ftituted,  before  either  of  them  was  ever  committed  ;  and  might  be  as  well  dif- 
cours'd  of,  and  reafon'd  about,  and  as  certain  Truths  difcover'd  of  theiq,  whilfl 
yet  they  had  no  being  but  in  the  Underftapding,  as  well  as  now,  that  they.havc 
but  too  frequently,  a  real  Exiftence?    Whereby  it  is  pUrn,  how  m^ch  the  forts 
ej  mixd  Mude^  are  the  Creatures  of  the  Unde^fianding,  ;wherj5i  they  have  a  Being  as 
fiibfervient  to.  all  the  Ends  of  real  Truth  and  Knovvlec^  as  wh^Q  tijej^  leatl^ 
cigft :  Aod  we  cannot  dpubt  but  Law^makers  have  often, made  Lawiabput  Spe;- 
cies  of  Aftiotis,  which  were  only  the  Cteat^res  of  their  own  Un4etftaQdings;. 
Beings  thai  bad  no  other  exigence,  but  in  their  owaji^inds.    An4  I.thinjc  do 
body  can  idtoy)  but  that  the  RefurreBim  was  a  Spcciea^  auVd  Modes  in  the 
Miodi  before  ir  really  e^fted. 

5J.  6.  To  Ac  Mo  arbitrarily  thefe  EJfences  of  mix^d  Modes,  are  made  by  .the  Mind,  Ai^'^* ; 
iirc  needbttt-take  a  view  of  almofl  any  of  them.    A:  little  looking  into  thenar  ^t^Jz^ 
will  fatislycPk  that  'tis  the  Mind  that  combines  feveral  fcattcr'd  independent.  ^^      ^ 
ideas  into  one  complex  one,  and  by  the  common  name  it  gives  themy, makes 
them  cho  Eflence  of  a  certain  Species,  without  regulating  it  felf  by  any  COQ- 
neftioo  they  have  in  Nature*    For  what  greater  Conncsdlion  in  jNatorje  has  the 
Ideaoi$,MMh  than  the  Jdea  of  a  Sheep,  with  killmg ;  that  this  is  made  a  par^ 
ticula^  Species  of  A&ioa,  fignify'd  by  the  word  Murder,   and  the  other  not  ?    ,  * 
Or  what  Union  is  thcee  in  Nature  bec^Afeen  the  IJea  of  the  Relation  of  a  father,!       ' 
with  KiUittgi  than  that  of  a  Son^  or  Neighbour ;  that  thofe  arc  conjbin'd  into 
one  complex  i^^^  and  thereby  made  chc  Eifence  of  the  diftinft  Spc^es  Pa^ri- 
cid^y  whHft  tj^c  other  nxake  no  diflin£t  Spvcies  at  all  ?    But  tho'  ihcy  have  made 
killing  a  Map's  Father,  ior  Mother,  a  diftinft  Species  from  killing  Jiis  Son,  or. 
Daugnterr  yet  in  fomc  oth^r  cafes,  5oa  and  Daughter  arc  taken  in  too,  as  weU/ 
as  Father  and  Mother  ;  and  they  are  alt  equally  comprehended  in  the  lame  Spc* 
cics,  as  in-tbat  of /w^, :  Thus  the  Mind  in  mix'd  Modes  arbitrarily  unites 
into  complex  Ideas,  fuch  as  it  finds  convenient  i  whilfl  others  chat  ba^e  altoge- 
ther as  fn\)ch  Union  in  Nature,  are  Ictt  loofe,  and  never  combined  into  one, 
Uea,  becaqfc  they  hare  no  need  of  one  oaiae.    'Tis  evident  then,  that  the  Mind 
by  its  free  choice  gives  a  Connexion  to  a  certain  number  of /^ij/,  which  io  na- 
ture have  no^more  Union  with  with  one  another,  than  others  ^at  it)ieay9S  Que  t-. 
Why  elfeis^he  part  of  the  Weapon,^he  bcgimiing  of  the  Wound  is  madf  witJtiAi 
taken  notiqeo.f,  to  make  the  diftind  Species  call  d  Staikiftg^  and  the  ^i^rc  and 
Matterpf  ,the  Weapon  left  out  ?    I  do  pot  fay  this  ii.-doae  without  icafoo^  M 
we  ihall  fee  mote  by  and  by ,  but  this  I  fay,  that  it  is  dpne  by  the  frc<s'4h«iac 
of  the  Mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends ;  and  that  therefore  thefe  Specie^  pf  jaix'd 
Modcsarc^S  Workaiap0iipof  the  Under^nding;  Aq<}  (bcsc  iSjpptjji^kl^oT? 
yol«  L  C  c  a  evident! 
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eridentj  than  that  for  the  m#ft  part,  in  the  framing  thdc  Ideas,   the  Mind 
fearcbes  not  its  Patterns  in  Nature,  nor  refers  the  Ideas  it  makes  to  the  real 
Exiftcnce  of  things ;  but  puts  fuch  together,  as  may  bcft  ferve  its  own  purpofes, 
without  tying  it  felf  to  a  precife  Imitation  of  any  thing  that  really  exilts. 
BuSftUlfub^      $.  ^.  But  tho'  thefe  complex  Ideas^  or  Effences  of  mtxd  Modes,  depend  on  the 
fervienShtbc  Mind,  and  are  made  by  it  with  great  liberty  ,•  yet  they  are  net  made  at  roHdom, 
end  (f  isn-  ^^^  jumbled  together  without  any  reafoB  at  aU.    Tho'  thefe  complex  Ideas  be 
'**^*        ,  not  iways  copy'd  from  Naturp,   yet  they  are  always  fuitcd  to  the  End  for 
Vfrhich  zb&ik6t  Ideas  ate  made:  And  tho'  they  be  Combinations  made  of /^^j 
that  are  loofe  enough,  and  have  as  little  Union  in  themfelves,  as  feveral  other 
to  which  the  Mind  never  gives  a  Connexion  that  combines  them  into  one  Idea ; 
yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience  of  Communication,  which  is  the 
chief  End  of  Langu^e.    The  Ufe  of  Language  is,  by  (hort  Sounds  to  fignify  with 
eafe  and  difpatch  general  Conceptions  y  wherein  not  only  abundance  of  parti- 
culars may  be  contain^,  but  alfo  a  great  variety  of  independent  Ideas  coUefted 
into  one  complex  one.    In  the  making  therefore  of  the  Species  of  mix'd  Modes, 
Men  have  had  regard  only  to  fuch  Combinations  as  they  had  occafion  tomenuon 
one  to  another.    Thofe  ^hey  have  combined  into  diftin£l  complex  Ideas,  and 
^      given  Names  to ;  whilft  others  that  in  Nature  have  as  near  an  Union,  are  left 
loofe  and  unregarded*    For  to  go  no  farther  than  human  A&ions  themfelves,  if 
they  would  make  diflinft  abflraft  Ideas  of  all  the  Varieties  might  be  obferv'd  in 
them,  the  Number  mufl  be  infinite,  and  the  Memory  confounded  with  the  Plen* 
ty,  as  well  as  overcharge  to  little  purpofe.     It  fuffices,  that  Men  make  and 
name  fo  itaany  complex  Ideas  of  thefe  mix'd  Modes>  as  they  find  they  have  occa- 
fion to  thave  names  (or,  in  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  their  Af&irs.    If  they  join 
to  the  Idea  o(  KilMng,  the  Idea  of  Father,  or  Mother,   and  fo  make  a  diftinft 
Spedes  from  killing  a  Man's  Son  or  Neighbour,  it  is  becaufe  of  the  diflferent 
Heinoufnefs  of  the  Crime,  and  the  difUnd  Punifhment  is  due  to  the  murdering 
a  ManVFathet  and  Mother,  difierent  from  what  oueht  to  be  infli^d  on  the 
Murdtr^  a  Son  or  Neighbour ;  and  therefore  they  nnd  it  necetfary  to  mention 
it  by  4  diftinft  Name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that  diftind  Combination. 
But'tlK/'the^^ar  of  Mother  and  Daughter  are  fo  differently  treated,  in  refir^ 
lence  to  the^ii  of  KHiik^  that  the  one  is  join'd  with  it^  to  makcadilUnft 
zb^&Idea  with  a  name,  and  fo  a  diftind  Species,  and  the  other  not ;  yet  in 
.  ;'  \  'C'[;    rtfpoft  ^-carnal  Khowldfe 'they  are  both  taken  in  xxtkdcr  Meeft:  ^and  that  Aill 
,     .'^  ;^  for  the  fame  fconvenienCc  of  cxpreffing  under  one  Namcj  and  reckoning  of  one 
Spwies,:^ch  unclean  Mi)ttu^s  as  have  a  peculiar  Turpitnde  beydnd  01^^ 
thisto  af^d<^iFcuaik>cuionSi  and  tedious  Defcriptions^r  >  ' 

mere^  the  ~  %^^^A  moderate  5kitt  in  different  Lmguages  will  eafily  fatisfy  one  of  the 
intranflaSMbU  trutb  o^  this -j  It  feeing -fo-obvious  to  obfcrve  great  ftore  of  IVerds  imeeteLMsr 
^^^Za  ^'  ?"*8^>  '^Ohiavenot-ai^tlSft  anjwertbem  in  another.  Which  plainly  ihews,  that 
^uages  we  a  Si^fe  <>f'  ^tMie  Counti'y,'  trjr  ttjeir  Cuftoms  and  Manner  of  Life,  have  found  occa- 
froofn.  fibii  to  j^&«  feveral  complex  ideas^  and  give  names  to  them,  which  others  never 

cblli^d  Itto  fpecifidk  XAiir.  This  eould  not  havc^  happened,  if  thefe  Species 
wfere  the^  iOeddy ^^ik>rkn^)ffi^^  of  Nature,  and  not  CoUedions  made  and  ab«^ 
flraftedt^^theMind,  iti'order  to  naming,  and  for  the  OMrenienceof  Gommuni*^ 
cation.^  3^e  Ttrms  of  omrLaw,  which  are  not  empty  Sounds,  wiU  hardly  find 
Words'thit^anfwer  ehem-ily  x}[it  SfonUfi)-  or  Italian,  no  fcanty  Languages;  much 
lefe,'  r  ^i|ifci  could  -4*>y  one  traaflate  <hem  into  the  CarAees  or  W^ee  Tongues  : 
And  thelHS^r^  of  theSloiw/w/,  ovOortakof  the  Jetjs,  have  no  Words  in  other 
Langukg^iiH)  aiilTweiHthen)  ,*  the  reafon  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  betn 
faid.',  'Nayi^if  we-\v»ill-16ok  a  little  feore  nearly  into  this  matter,  and  ex- 
aiftiydoin^teldiflcreni  Languages  ^*  ftal  find,  that  tho'  they  have  Words 
wWch^ifil  Trafafldtioni  and  Diftionariesore  foppos'd  toanfwer  one  another,  yet 
thett'  fe^fcarcc  qni  of  ten  amongilf  the- Names  of  complex  Ideas,  efpecially  of 
mixni  Modes,  thttt'fiands  tor  tnefaliife precife /Je^s/  vviiich  the  Word  does  that 
in  Difiioriaries  it  is  rfehdierM  by«  Tbe^  are  no  Ideas  more  common,  and  le& 
c6mpounded,  than  the^Meafuresof  Time  Extension,  and  Weight,  and  the 
DUih^Vl^^tSy  Hora,  Pes,  Libra,  arc » without  difficulty  rendered  by  the  EngUfif 
iiimt!siHeur\  Foot,  and  P^nd:  hut  ycf  there  is  nothing  more  evidenr^  than  that 
the  Ideoi  a  Roman  innex'd  to  thefeX4i^if  Namesy  were  very  far  diluent  from 
'      "''  •   ^  -»  •'  ••    thofc 
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thofe  which  an  EngUJhman  cxp'rcflfes  by  thofe  Englijb  OM*.  And  if  cither  o  f 
rhcfe  ihould  make  ufc  of  the  meafures  that  thofe  of  the  other  Language  defign'd 
by  their  Names,  he  would  be  quite  out  in  his  aci^ount.  Thefe  are  too  fenfiblc 
proofs  to  be  doubted ;  and  we  (hall  find  this  much  more  fo,  in  the  Names  of 
more  abftrad  and  compounded  Ideas y  (uch  as  are  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  which 
make  up  moral  Difcourfes  :  whofe  Names,  when  Men  come  curioufly  to  com- 
pare with  thofe  they  are  tranflated  into,  in  other  Languages,  they  will  find  very 
few  of  them  exaftly  to  correfpond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  Significations. 

§.  p.  The  reafon  why  I  take  fo  particular  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  Tbitjhetfs 
be  miftaken  about  Genera  and  Species,  and  their  EJfences,  as  if  they  were  things  species  to  be 
regularly  and  conftantly  made  by  Nature,  and  had  a  real  Exiftcncc  in  things  ,•  ^^  f^.^^^ 
when  they  appear,  upon  a  more  wary  Survey,  to  be  nothing  clfe  but  an  Artifice  J^ 
of  the  Underftanding,  for  the  eafier  fignifying  fuch  Colledioos  of  Ideas^  as  it 
ihould  often  have  occafion  to  communicate  by  one  general  Term  ;  under  which 
divers  particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abftraft  Idea,  might  be 
comprehended.     And  if  the  doubtful   Signification  of  the  word  Sfecies  may 
make  it  found  harfli  to  fome,  that  I  fay  that  the  Species  of  mix^d  Modes  are 
made  by  the  Underftanding ;  yet,  I  think,  it  can  by  no  body  be  deny'd,  that  *tis 
the  Mind  makes  thofe  abftrafl:  complex  Ideas,  to  which  fpecifick  Names  are  given  . 
And  jf  it  be  true,  as  it  is,   that  the  Mind  makes  the  Patterns  for  forting  and 
naming  of  things^  I  leave  it  to  be  confider'd  who  makes  the  Boundaries  of  the 
Sort  or  Species ;  fince  with  me.  Species  and  Sort  have  no  other  diflference,  than 
than  that  of  a  Latin  and  Englijb  idiom. 

§.  10.  T%e near RelationihsLt ihtvc  is  between  Species,  EJfences,  and  t\itiv general  Aj  w/Vi 
Name,  at  leaft  in  mix'd  Modes,  will  farther  appear,  when  we  confider  that  it  is  ^^^^^^ 
the Nanie  that  fcems  to  prcfcrve  thofe  EJfences,  and  give  them  their  lafting  du-  ^f^f  ^Ts^tbe 
ration.     For  the  Conneftion  between  the  loofe  parts  of  thofe  complex  Ideas  Combination 
being  made  by  the  Mind,  this  Union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  Na-  together,  and 
ture,  would  ceafe  again,  were  there  not  fomething  that  did  as  it  were  hold  it  ^"^^Z  [^  * 
together,  and  keep  the  parts  from  fcattering.    Tho*  therefore  it  be  the  Mind  ^'^^'* 
that  makes  the  CoUedion,  ^tis  the  Name  which  is  as  it  were  the  Knot  that  ties 
thcirifaft' together.    What  a  vaft  variety  of  different  Ideas  does  the  word  Tr/- 
umphus  hold  together,  and  deliver  to  us  as  one  Species !  Had  this  Name  been 
never  made  or  quite  loft,  we  might,  no  doubt,  have  had  dcfcriptions  of  what 
pafs'd  in  that  Solemnity  :  but  yet,  I  think,  that  which  holds  thofe  different  parts 
together,  in  the  Unity  of  one  complex  Idia,  is  that  very  word  annexM  to  it  i 
without  trhich,  the  feveral  parts  of  that  would  no  moire  be  thought  to  make  one 
thing,  than  any  other  Shew,  which  having  n«ver  been  made  but  once,  had  never 
been  united  into  one  complex  Idea,  under  one  denomination.    How  much  there- 
fore, in  mix'd  Modes,  the  Unity  ncceffary  to  any  Effencc  depends  on  the  Mind^ 
and  how  much  the  Continuation  and  fixing  of  that  Unity  depends  on  the  Name 
•  in  common  ufe  annexM  to  it  j  I  leave  to  be  confider'd  by  thofe,  who  look  upon 
EJfences  and  Species  as  real  eftablifh*d  things  in  Nature. 

$.n'.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  Men  [peaking  of  mi%d  Modes,  feldom 
imagine  or  take  any  other  Jor  Species  of  them,  but  fuch  as  are  fet  out  by  name :  be- 
caufe  they  being  of  Man's  making  only,  in  order  to  naming,  no  (uch  Species 
are  taken  notice  of,  or  fuppos'd  to  be,  unlefs  a  Name  be  joined  to  it,  as  the 
lign  of  Man's  having  cohibinM  into  one  Idea  fcvcral  loofe  ones  ,•  and  by  that 
Name  giving  a  lafting  Union  to  the  Parts,  which  would  otherwife  ceafe  to  have 
any,  as  foon  as  the  Mind  laid  by  that^abftrad  Idea,  and  ceasVl  a&ually  to  think 
on  it.  But  when  a  Narfie  is  once  annex'd  to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  com- 
plex Idea  have  a  fettled  ind  permanent  Union ;  then  is  the  EJfence  as  it  were 
eftablifli'd,  Sind  tht  Species  look'd  on  as  compleat-  For  to  what  purpofe  fliould 
the  Memory  charge  it  fclf  with  fuch  Compofirions,  ufalefs  it  were  by  Abftra&ioft 
to  make  them  general  ?  And  to  what  purpofe  make  them  general,  unlefs  ic 
were  that  they  might  have  general  Names,  for  the  convenience  of  Difcourfe  and 
Comjnunication  ?  Thus  wc  fee,  chat  killing  a  Man  with  a  Sword  or  a  Hatcheti 
are  looked  on  as  no  diftinS  Species  of  Aftion  ;  but  if  the  Point  ot  the  Sword 
firft  enter  the  Body,  it  paffcs  for  a  diftinft  Species,  where  it  has  a  diftinft  Name ; 
as  in  England,  in  whofe  Language  it  is  callM  Stabbing:  But  in  another  Countryi 
where  it  has  not  happened  to  be  fpecify'd  under  a  peculiar  tiami,  it  paiTesnot 
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for  a  diftinft  Species.    But  in  the  Species  of  corporeal  Subftanpcs,  tho'  it  be  the 
Mind  that  makes  the  nominal  Eflcnce  i  yet  fince  thofe  Ideas  which  arc  combined 
in  it  are  fuppos'd  to  have  an  Union  in  Nature,  whether  the  Mind  joins  chem  or 
no,  therefore  thofe  are  looked  on  as  diftinft  Species^  without  any  Operation  of 
the  Mind,  either  abftrading  or  giving  a  Name  to  that  complex  Idea* 
For  tbeOngu      ^J.  12.  Conformable  alfo  to  what  has  been  faid,  concerning  the  EJfences  of  the 
IaUIs'^w'^  %w/  of  mt%d  Modes,  that  they  are  the  Creatures  of  the  Underiianding,  ra- 
holrn  farther  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Works  ot  Nature  :   Conformable,   I  fay  to  this,  we  find  that 
tifan  tie         their  Names  lead  our  Thoughts  to  the  Mnd,  and  no  farther.     When  we  fpeak  of 
^^wK^wi/^*  Jufticey  or  Gratitude,  we  tramc  to  our  fclves  no  Imagination  of  any  thing  exift- 
t&ern^etbe  ^"^'  ^^^^ch  we  would  conceive  i  but  Out  Thoughts  terminate  in  theabftraft 
w^kmanfhff  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Vertues,  and  look  not  farther :   as  they  do,  when  we  fpeak  of  a 
oi  $be  Under-  H^^f^  Of  ^^^^^y  whofc  fpccifick  Ideas  we  confidcr  not,  as  barely  in  the  Mind,  but 
fiandtng.       as  m  things  thcmfclvcs,  which  afford  the  original  Patterns  of  thofe  Ideasi    But 
in  mixM  Modes,  at  leaft  the  moft  confiderable  parts  oi  them,  which  are  moral 
Beings,  we  confider  the  original  Patterns  as  being  in  the  Mind  ;  and  to  thofe  we 
refer  for  the  diftinguifhing  ot  particular  Beings  under  Names.     And  hence  I 
think  it  is.  That  thefe  EJfences  of  the  Species  of  mix'd  Modes  ate  by  a  more  par- 
ticular Name  called  Notions  i  as  by  a  peculiar  Right,  appertaining  to  the  Under- 
ft^inding* 
Their  being         §•  ^  3*  Hence  likewife  we  may  learn,  fi^y  the  complex  Ideas  of  mix'd  Modes  an 
made  hf  the     commonly  more  compounded  and  decompounded,  than  thfe  of  natural  Subjlances.'  Be- 
^n^^'^t/!^    caufe  they  being  the   Workmanfliip  of  the  Undcrftanding,  purfumg  only  its 
'pittems        ^^"  ^"^^»  ^"^  ^^^  conveniency  of  expreffing  in  (hort  thofe  Ideas  it  would  make 
Jhevstbcrea-  known  to  another,   docs  with  great  liberty  unite  often  into  one  abftraft  Idea 
jcn  why  they    things  that  in  their  Nature  have  no  coherence ;  and  fo,  under  one  Term,  bundle 
Z^mild^'     ^^S^^^^^  *  8^^^^  variety  of  compounded  and  decompounded  Ideas.    Thus  the 
'^'^      *        Name  of  Proteffton,  what  a  great  mixture  of  independent  Ideas  of  Perfons,  Ha- 
bits, Tapers,  Orders,  Motions,  Sounds,  does  it  contain  in  that  complex  one, 
which  the  Mind  of  Man  has  arbitrarily  put  together,  to  exprefs  by  that  one 
Name  }    Whereas  the  complex  Ideas  of  the  forts  of  SublUnces  are  ufually  made 
up  of  only  a  fmall  number  of  (imple  ones ;  and  in  the  Species  of  Animals,  thefe 
two,  viz,.  Shape  and  Voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  Effence* 
Names  of         ^.  1 4.  Another  thing  we  may  obferve  from  what  has  been  faid,  is.  That  the 
mix  d  Modes*  Names  of  mix*  d  Modes  always  fignify  (when  they  have  any  determined  Significa- 
f^b!h^e^   tion)  the  real  EJfences  of  their  Species.    For  thefe  abftraa  Ideas  being  the  Work- 
Ejfences.        manlhip  of  the  Mind,  and  not  refer'd  to  the  real  Exiftencc  of  things,  there  is 
no  Suppofitionof  any  thing  more  fignify 'd  by  that  Name,  but  barely  that  com- 
plex Idea  the  Mind  it  felf  has  form'd,  which  is  all  it  would  have  exprefs'd  by 
it  I  and  is  that,  on  which  all  the  Properties  of  the  Species  depend,   and  from 
which  alone  they  all  flow  :  and  fo  in  thefe  the  real  and  nominal  EJfence  is  the 
fame  ;  which  of  what  Concernment  it  i$  to  the  certain  Knowledg  of  general 
Truth  we  (hall  fee  hereafter. 
Wbf  their  §,i5-  This  alfo  mayfliew  us  the  reafon.  Why  for  the  moji  part  the  Names  of 

Names  are  mixd  Modes  are  get,  before  the  Ideas  they  ftand  jor  are  perfectly  known.  Becaufe 
a^flKirl'  ^^^^^  '^^"^  ^^  Specier  of  thefe  ordinarily  taken  notice  of,  but  what  have  Names, 
icl^  "^  "  and  thofe  Species,  or  rather  their  Effences^  being  abftrad  complex  Ideas  nude 
arbitrarily  by  the  Mind,  it  is  convenient,  if  not  necelfary,  to  know  the  Names, 
before  one  endeavour  to  frame  thefe  complex  Ideas :  unlefs  a  Man  will  fill  his 
Head  with  a  company  of  abftrad  complex  Ideas,  which  others  having  no  Names 
for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  but  to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  confefs,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  Languages  it  was  neceflary  to  have  the  Idea,  before  one 
gave  it  the  Name :  And  fo  it  is  ftill,  where  making  a  new  complex /jfc^,  onealfo, 
by  giving  it  a  new  Name,  makes  a  new  Word.  But  this  concerns  not  Lan- 
guages made,  which  have  generaUy  pretty  well  provided  for  Ideas,  which  Men 
have  frequent  occafion  to  have  and  communicate :  And  in  fuch,  I  ask,  whether 
it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that  Children  learn  thy  Names  of  mix'd  Modes, 
before  they  have  their  Idea^  ?  What  oiie  of  a  thoufand  ever  frames  the  abftraft 
Ideaof  Glory  and  Ambition,  before  he  hias  heard  the  Name  of  them  ?  In  fimple 
/^^j  ana  ^ubftances,  1  grant  it  is  otherwifej  which  being  fuch  Ideas  ^s  have  a 
real  Exiftence  and  Unioft  in  Nature,  the  Ideas  or  Names  are  got  one  before  the 
other,  as  ir happens.  "'  ^.  i6. 
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%.  i6.  What  has  been  faid  here  of  miVd  Modes,  h  with  very  littie  ditff rence  Jf^^/^ 
applicable  alfo  to  Relations  ;  which,  fincc  every  Maa  himfetf   may  obfcrve,  I  ^%^^^^ 
may  fpare  my  fclf  the  pains  to  enlarge  on  :  Efpecially,  fince  what  I  have  h^rc  i^g, 
faid  concemii^  Words  in  this  third  Book,  will  poffiblv  be  thought  by  feme  to 
be  much  more  than  what,  lb  flight  a  Subjeft  required,    i;  allow  it  ©ight  be 
brought  into  a  narrower  Compafs :  bat  I  was  willing  to  ftay  my  ^.e^dcr  on  ^P 
Argument  that  appears  to  mc  new,  and.  a  little  out  qf  the  wayy  (J  40^  fui;e 
'tis  one  I  thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write)  That  by  fetching  it  to  the  u  :.  v 
bottom,    and  turiung  it  on  every  fide,  fome  part  or  other  m^t  .mflet  with    . 
every  one's  Thoughts,  and  give  occafiOn  to  the  moft  tverfc  or  negl^nt  t»  rcflic^      '  " 
on  a  gendral  Mifcarriage ;  which,  tho' of  great  confequencc^  islittbc  taken  nq^ 
tice  of.    When  it  is  coniider'd  what  a  pudder  is  m4de  about  EjfeBc^s  4Ul4  how 
inuch  all  forts  o£  Knowledg,  Difcoarfe,  and  Convetfation  are  peflfir'd.aud  dif' 
ordcrM  by>the.  catel^Ik.and  confus'd  U/e  and  Application  of  W^cds^  it  will 
perhaps  be  tboi^hc  worthwhile  thorowly  to  lay  it,  open.    Andlfii^Ubcpai}- 
^on'd  if  I  have  dwelt  long  on  an  Argument  which  I  think  thflrefort^  p<e(k  tp 
be  inculcated  \  becaufe  the  Faults,  Men  are  ufually  guilty  of  ia  thiskiod)  $f^ 
not  only, the  greateft  hindcrances  of  true  Knowledg,  but  are fo  well  thought  o(^ 
as  to  pafsferir.    Men  would  often  fee  what  a  fmall  Pittaoce  of  ReafoD  aod 
Truths  or  poffibiy  none  at  aH»  is  miz'dwith  thofe.  buffing  Opinions  they  are  ^ 

fweUM  with ;  if  they  would,  but  look  beyond  fafliionable  Sounds,  and  obferve 
what  Ideas  are,  or  are  not  comprehended  under  thoic  words  with  which  they 
are  foarm-dat  all  pointy  and  with  which  they  fo  conHdently  lay  about  them. 
I  ihall  imagine  I  have  done  fome  fervice  to  Truths  Peace  and  Learning,  if,  by  . 
any  enlargement  on  this  Sob/ed,  I  can  make  Men  refle^  on  thctr  own  Ufe  of 
Language  ;  4iQd  give  them  reafon  to  fufped,  that  fince  it  is  frequent  for  others^ 
it  may  aUbbe  poffible  Jor  them  to  have  fometimes  very  good  and  approved 
Words  in  ifaeiir  Mouths  and  Writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little^  Or  no  Signir 
ficatiodi  And  rherefove  it  is  not  imreafbnable  fbi:  them  to  be  wary  herein 
themfetves,  'and  not  tor  be  unwitting  to lunre  them  cxamioU  by  others.  Witk 
this  de%n  therefore  I  (ball  go  on  wkb  wjut  I  hare  farther  to  Uy  concerning 
this  matter.  .  ;    \  ,  .      ;    ,         ^    '  "  j  ,         T' 


Of  the  Names  of  Suh fiances. 

f.  i.rrilfJS  cmmm  Names  of  Std^fiances^  as  well  as  other  general  Terms,  fi(md  tbeeiimm 

X   for  Sorts  {  which  is  nothing  elfc  but  the  being  made  Signs  of  fuch  f^^tmcs^, 
complex  Ideasy  wlierciiifeveral  particular  Subftances  do  or  might  agree,  by  virtue  0^7^^ 
of  which  they  are  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  common  Conceptioi)^  "^^/^ 
and  (ignify'd  by  one  Name.    I  fay,  da  or  might  agree  t  for  tho^  there  be  but 
one  Sun  exifling  in  the  World,  yet  the  Mea  of  it  being  abfiraded,  fo  that  mwe 
Subflances  (if  there  were  feveral)  might  each  agree  in  it ;  it  is  as  much  aSort> 
as  if  there  were  as  nuny  Suns  as  there  are  Stars*    They  want  not  their  Rea^ 
fons  who  think  there  are,  and  chat  each  iix*d  Star  would  anfwer  the  Idea  the 
Name  Skn  ftands  for,  to  one  who  were  placed  in  a  due  difUnce ;  which,  by  the 
way,  may  ihcw  us  how  much  the  SortSj  or,  if  you  pleafe,  Geaera  and  ^ecks  of 
things. (for  thofe  Iiuis Terms  fignify  to  me  no  more  thau  the  En^l^  word 
Sort)  depend  on  fuch  G>lleaions  of  Ideas  as  Men  have  made,  and  not  on  the 
teal  Nature  of  things ;  fince  'tis  not  impoffible,  but  that  in  proprkty  of  Speech* 
that  might  be  a  Sun  to  one,  which  is  a  Star  to  another^ 

§.  2.  The  Meafure  and  Boundary  of  each  Sort,  or  Speciis,  whereby  it  iscoii*  TBeElJenceo^ 
ftitoted  that  particular  Sort,  and  diflinguifhM  from  others,  is  that  we  call  its  e^AJ^istSo, 
EffenUy  which  //  nothing  but  that  otftraB  Idea  te  which  the  Name  is  amex*d :  fo  ^aSlitmi 
that  every  thing  contain^  in  that  Idea  is  eflential  to  that  Sort.    This,  tho'  it 
be  all  the  £/r#i;r^  of  .natural  Subftances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we  diftiiH 
guifh  them  into  Sorts  ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  Name,  thi  nominal  Effeiue,  to^ 
diftinguifh  it  from  that  real  Conflitotion  Of  Subftances^  upoa  which  depends 
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.  tHis  nminkl EJfence,  hwA  all  the  Properties  of  that  Sort;  which  therefore,  as 
has  been  faid,  may  be  called  the  real  Effence :  v.  g.  the  nominal  Efftnce  of  GM 
.        is  that  complex  Idea  the  W^td  Gold  ftands  for,  let  it  be,  lor  inftance,  a  Body 
yellow;,  of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fufible,  and  fix'd.     fiut  the  real  Effenct 
is  the  Conftitutien  of  the  in&nfible  Parts  of  that  Body,  on  which  thofe  Quali- 
ties, and  all  the  other  Properties  of  Gold  depend.    How  far  thcfctwo  are  ditfc* 
rentj  thb*  tktty  are  both  caU'd  EJfewe,  is  obvious  at  firfl  fight  to  difcoven 
lie  nmifua       $.  3-.  For  tho'  perhaps  voluntary  Motion,  with  Senfe  and  Reafon,  )oin'd  to  i 
T^^^^^^   Body  of  a  certain  Shape,  be  the  complex  liea  to  which  I,  and  others,  annex 
twirf!       '     ^^^  "^*^  Many  and  fo  be  the  nominal  Effence  of  the  ^ies  fo  call'd  ^  yet  tm 
body  will  fay  that  that  complex  Idea  is  the  real  E^ence  and  Source  of  all  thofie 
Operations  whrch  are  to  be  found  in  any  Individual  of  that  Sort.    The  Fouo^ 
dation  of  alt  thofe  Qualities,  which  are  the  Ingtedients  of  our  complex /^ 
isfomething  quite  different:  And  had  we  fuch  a  Knowledg of  that  CoofUtutioa 
of  Atan^  from  which  his  Faculties  of  Moving,  Senfation^  and  Reafbning,  aotf 
other  Powers  flow  \  and  on  which  bis  fo  regular  Shape  depends,  as  \is  poffible 
Angels  have,  and  'tis  certain  his  Maker  has  ;  we  fhould  have  a  quite  other  Idea 
of  his  EJfenci  than  what  now  is  contained  in  our  Definidon  of  that  Sfecies,  be 
it  what  it  will  :  And  our  Idea  of  any  individual  Mm  would  be  as£ir  di&renc 
from  what  it  now  is,  as  is  his  who  knows  ail  theSprings  and  Wheels  and  othetr 
Contrivances  within,  of  the  famous  Clock  at  Snashurgjby  from  that  which  a  ga^ 
S^ing  Countrytman  has  of  it,  who  barely  fees  the  Motion  of  iht  Hand,  and 
hears  the  Clock  ftrike,  and  obferves  only  fomeof  the  outward  Appearances. 
fMif^eJfen^      $-4.  That  EJfence,  in  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word,  relates  to  Sons  %  and 
tld  to  ittSvi'  that  it  is  confider*d  in  particular  Beings  no  farther  than  as  they  are  raok'd  into 
*^'>  Smsy  appears  from  hence  c  That  take  but  away  the  abftraft  Ueas^  by  which  wc 

ibrt  Individuals,  and  rank  them  tinder  common  Names,  ilnd  then  the  thought  cf 
any  thing  effemal  to  any  of  them,  inftantly  vaniihes ;  we  have  no  notion  of  the 
one  wit;hottt  the  other ;  which  plainly  ibews  their  relation*  'Tis  oecef&ry  foe 
ne  to  be  as  I  am ,-  GOD  and  Nature  has  made  me  fot  but  there  is  nothings 
I  have  is  cffential  to  mec  An  Accident^  ox  Difeafe^  may  very  much  alter  mj 
Colour,  or  Shape;  a  Fever,  or  Fall,  may  take  away  my  Reafon  or  Memory 
or  both  ;  and  an  Apoplexy  leave  neither  Senfe  nor  Underflanding,  no  nor  Life. 
Other  Creatures  of  my  Shape  may  be  made  with  more,  ahd  t^ttejr,  ot  fe\lirer> 
and  worfe  Faculties  than  I  have  :  and  others  may  have  Reafon  and  Senfe  in  a 
)Shapc  and  Body  very  diflferent  from  mine.  None  oF  thefe  are  eflentfal  to  the 
one,  or  the  other,  or  to  any  Individual  whatfoever,  ti41  the  Mind  refers  it  to 
fome  Sort  or  Species  of  things ;  and  then  prefently,  ac(;o/ding  to  the  abftrad 
Idea  of  that  Sort,  fomething  is  found  eJfentiaL  Let  any  one  examine  his  own 
Thoughts,  and  he  will  find  that  as  foon  as  he  fuppofes  or  fpeaks  of  EJfemial^ 
the  Confideration  of  fome  Sfecies^  or  the  complex  Idea,  fignify'd  by  fome  ge- 
,  neral  Name,  comes  into  his  Mind  :  And  'tis  in  reference  to  chat,  that  this  or 
that  Quality  is  faid  to  be  effential.  So  that  if  it  be  ask'd,  whether  it  be  effeutial 
to  me  or  any  other  particular  corporeal  Being  to  have  Reafon  ?  I  fay  no ;  no 
more  than  it  is  effemial  to  this  white  thing  I  write  on,  to  have  words  in  it. 
But  if  that  particular  Being  be  to  be  counted  of  the  fort  Man^  and  to  have  the 
name  Man  given  it^  then  Reafon  is  ejjemial  to  it,   fuppofing  Reafon  to  be  a 

fart  of  the  complex  Idea  the  name  Man  ftands  for  :  as  it  isej/entialto  this  thing 
write  on  to  contain  words,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  Treatife,  and  rank  it 
under  that  Sfeciesi  So  that  effentiaty  and  not  effential,  relate  only  to  our  atftraS 
Ideas,  and  the  Names  amtex'd  to  them ;  which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this.  That 
whatever  particular  thing  has  not  in  it  thofe  Qualities,  which  are  contained 
in  the  abfiraA  Idea,  which  any  general  Term  ftands  for,  cannot  be  rank'd  un-* 
der  that  Species,  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  fince  that  abftra£t  Idea  is  the  very 
l^ence  of  that  Species. 

§.5.  Thus  if  the  idea  of  Body^  with  fome  People,  be  bare  Extenfion  or 
Space,  then  Solidity  is  not  ejfemial  to  Body :  It  others  make  the  Idea,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  JBodf/,  to  be  Solidity  and  Extenfion,  then  Solidity  is  eflential 
to  B^y.  That  therefore,  and  tbat  alone  is  confider'd  as  ejfential,  which  makes  a 
part  of  the  complex  Idea  the  Name  of  a  Sort  ftands  for,  without  which  no  parti- 
cular thing  can  be  reckoned  of  that  Sort,  nor  be  entitled  to  that  Name.    Should 

there 
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there  be  found  a  parcel  of  Matter  that  had  aJ  the  other  Qaalicics  thAt  are  fA 
froriy  but  wanted  Obedience  to  the  Load-ftonc  .•  and  would  neither  be  drawn 
by  ic^  nor  receive  Direftion  from  it.  Would  any  one  queftion,  whether  it  wan- 
ted any  thing  ejfeatial  ?  It  would  be  abfurd  to  ask,  Wlrether  a  thing  really  ex- 
ifting  wanted  any  thing  ejfential  to  it.  Or  could  it  be  demanded,  Whether  this 
made  an  ejfential  or  fpecifick  difference  or  no  ;  fiocc  wc  have  no  other  meafurc 
of  ejfential  or  fpecificky  but  our  abftrad  Ideas  ?  And  to  talk  of  Ipecifick  DifFc- 
tences  in  Nature,  without  reference  to  general  Ideas  and  Names,  is  to  talk  un- 
intelligibly. For  I  would  ask  any  one^  What  is  (ufficient  to  make  an  ejfential 
diflference  in  Nature,  between  any  two  particular  Beings,  without  any  regard 
had  to  fome  abftraft  Idea,  which  is  lookM  upon  as  the  lEflence  and  Standard  of 
a  Species?  All  fuch  Patterns  and  Standards,  being  quite  laid  afide,  particular 
Beings,  confider'd  barely  in  themfelvcs>  will  be  found  to  have  all  their  Quali- 
ties equally  ejfential;  and  every  thing,  in  each  Individual,  will  be  ejfential  to  it. 
Or,  ivhich  is  more,  nothing  at  all.  For  tho'  it  may  be  reafonable  to  ask,  Whe- 
ther obeying  the  Magtict  be  ejfential  to  Inm  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very  impropet 
and  infignificant  to  ask.  Whether  it  be  ejfential  to  the  particular  parcel  of  Mat- 
ter I  cut  my  Pen  with,  without  confidcring  it  under  the  name  Iron,  or  as  bcin^ 
of  a  certain  Species  i  And  if,  as  has  been  faidy  dur  abftrad  Ideas^  which  have 
Names  annexed  to  them,  are  the  Boundaries  of  Species^  nothing  can  be  effentidl 
but  what  is  contained  in  thofe  Ideas. 

5^.  6.  'Tis  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  realEffencty  diftifaft  in  Subftancc* 
from  thofe  abftraft  Ideas  oftheni,  which  I  call  their  mminal  EJfence.  By  thi^ 
real  EJfenCe  I  mean  that  real  Conftitution  ok  any  thing,  which  is  the  Foundation 
of  all  thbfii  Properties  that  are  combined  in,  and  are  conftantly  found  to  co- 
exift  with  the  nominal  EJfence  ;  that  particular  Conltitution  which  every  thing 
hafe  withirt  it  felf,  without  any  relation  to  ahy  thing  without  it.  But  EJfence^ 
even  in  this  fence,  relates  to  a  Sort,  and  fuppofcs  a  Species :  For  being  that  real 
Conftitution,  on  which  the  Properties  depend,  it  neccflarily  fuppofes  a  fort  of 
things,  Properties  belonging  only  to  Species,  and  not  to  Individuals  >  *i/,  g.  Sup- 
pofmg  the*  nominal  Eflence  of  Gi^ld  to  be  Body  of  fuch  a  peculiar  Colour  and 
Weght,  with  Malleability*  and  Fufibitity,  the  real  Effencie  is  that  Conftitution 
of  the  Parts  of  Matter,  on  \^hich  thefe  Qualities,  and  their  Ubion,  depend  i 
and  it  alfo  the  Foundation  of  its  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia,  and  other  Proi^rties 
accompanying  that  complex  Idea.  Here  are  EJfences  and  Prcperties,  but  all  upon 
fuppo(ition  of  a  Sort,  or  general  abfira&  Idea^  which  is  confiderM  as  immuta* 
ble :  but  there  is  no  individual  Parcel  of  Matter,  to  which  any  of  thefe  Quali- 
ties are  fo  annex'd,  as  to  be  ejfential  to  it,  or  infeparable  from  it^  That  which 
is  ejfential  belongs  to  it  as  a  Condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that  Sort  : 
But  take  away  the  Confideration  ofiti  being  rankM  under  the  Name  of  fome 
abftraS  Idea^  and  then  there  is  nothing  neceflary  to  it,  nothing  infeparable 
from  it.  Indeed,  as  to  the  real  EJfences  of  Subftances,  wc  only  juppoic  theii: 
Being,  without  prccifely  knowing  what  they  are  :  But  that  which  annexes  them 
(till  to  the  Specresy  is  the  nominal  Eflfence,  of  which  they  are  the  fuppos'd  Foun- 
dation and  Caufc. 

§.  7-  The  next  thing  to  be  confider'd,  is,  by  which  of  thofe  Eflcnces  it  is  that  I*^  mifnM 
Stibjiances  are  determined  into  Sorts,  or  Species ;  and  that,  'tis  evident,  is  by  the  f£^^^^^ 
mofninal  EJfence.   For  'tis  that  alone  that  the  Name,  which  is  the  mark  of  the      ^^^^* 
Sort,   fignifies.  ^Tis  impoffiblc  therefore  that  any  thing  ihould  determine  the 
Sorts  of  things  ^^hich  we  rank  under  general  Names,  but  that  Idea  which  that 
Name  is  defign'das  a  mark  for ;  which  is  that,  as  has  been  ihewn^  which  wc  call 
the  nominal  EJfence.  Why   do  we  fay.  This  is  a  Horfe,  and  that  a  Muli;  this 
is  an  Animal,  that  an  Heti  ?  How  comes  any  particular  thing  to  be  of  this  or 
that  Sort,  but  becaufe  it  has  that  nominal  Eflence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees 
to  that  abftrad  Idea  that  Name  is  annex'd  to?  And  I  defireany  one  but  to  re* 
fleft  oh  his  own  Thoughts  when  he  hears  or  fpeaksany  of  thofe,  ot  other  Names 
of  Subftances,  to  know  what  fort  of  ^tf»wx  they  ftand  for. 

$.  8*  And  that  the  Species  oj  things  toni  ari  mthing  iut  the  rdnking  them  tmder 

difiin£i  Names^  according  to  the  complex  Ideas  in  us ;  and  not  according  to  precife, 

diftind,  real  EJfences  in  them,  is  plain  from  hence.  That  we  find  many  of  the 

Individuals  that  are  ranked  into  one  Sort,  called  by  one  common  Name^andfo- 
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received  as  being  of  one  Species^  have  yec  Qualities  depending  on  their    real 
Conftitutions,  as  far  different  one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from  which 
they  are  accounted  to  diflFer  Specifically^  This  as  it  is  eafy  to  be  obferv'd  by 
all  who  have,  to  do  with  natural  Bodies,  fo  Ghymifts  efpccially  are  often,  by  fad 
Experience,  convinced  of  it,  when  they,  foractimes  in  vain,  feek  for  the  fame 
Qualities  in  one  parcel  of  Sulphur,  Antimony  or  Vitriol,  which  they  have  found 
in  others.  For  tho' they  are  Bodies  of  the  fame  Species^    having  the  famenomi* 
nal  EJfme,  under  the  fame  Name ;  yet  do  they  often,  upon  fevere  ways  of  Exa- 
mination, betray  Qualities  fo  different  one  from  another  ,•  as  to  fruflrate  the 
Expeftation  and  Labour  of  very  wary  Chymifls.  But  if  Things  were  diftin- 
gui(b\l  into  Species ^  according  to  their  real  Eflences,  it  would  be  as  impoffible 
to  find  different  Properties  in  any  two  individual  Subflances  of  the  fame  Sfecses, 
as  it  is  to  find  different  Properties  in  two  Circles,  or  two  equilateral  Triangles* 
That  is  properly  the  EJJence  to  us,  which  determines  every  particular  to  this 
or  that  Chjjis;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  this  or  that  general  Name  :  And 
what  can  that  be  elfe^  but  that  abftrad  Ideay  to  which  that  Name  is  annexM  ? 
and    fo    has,  in  truth,  a  Reference,  not  fo   much  to  the  being  of  particular 
things,  as  to  their  general  Denominations. 
^  '^  ^^^^       §.  9.  Nor  indeed  can  we  rank,  and  fort  T%ings^  and  confequcntly     (which  is 
wkmwJi    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  forting)   denominate  them  by  their  real  EJfences^  becaufe  we  know 
them  not.  Our  Faculties  carry  us  no  farther  towards  che  knowledg  and  diftinc* 
tion  of  Subflances,  than  a  CoUedion  of  tliofe  fcnfible  Ideas  which  we  obferve  in 
them  •,  Mvhich  however  m-ade  with  the  greatefl  Diligence  and  Exafinefs  we  arc 
capable  of,  yet  is  moreremoce  from  the  true  in:crnal,Conflitution,  from  which 
thofe  Qualities  flow,  than,  as  I  (aid,  a  Countryman's  Idea  is  from  the  inward 
Contrivance  of  that  fanaous  Clock  at  Stra^turg^  whereof  he  only  fees  the  out- 
ward Figure  and  Motions.  There  is  not  fo  contemptible  a  plant  or  Animal 
that  doe$  not  confound  the  mofl  inlarg'd  Underflanding.  Tbo'  the  familiar  ufe 
of  Things  about  us,  take  off  our  Wonder  ,  yet  it  cures  not  our  Ignorance. 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  Stones  we  tread  on,  or  the  Iron  we  daily  ban- 
diet  we  prefently  find  we  know  not  their  Make^  and  can  give  no  reafon  of  the 
difi^rent  Qualities  we  find  in  them*  'Tis  evident  the  internal  Conflitution> 
yirhereori  thetr  Properties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us*  For  to  go  no  farther 
than  th^  grotfcfl  and  mpff  obvious  we  can  imagine  ^ mongfl  them.  What  is  that 
Texture  of  Parts  that  real  EJfence^  that  makes  Lead  and  Antimony  fafible } 
Wood  and  Stones  not  ?  What  makes  Lead  and  Iron  malleable,  Antimoi)y  and 
Stones  not  ?  And  yet  how  infinitely  thefe  come  Qiort  of  the  fine  Contrivances, 
and  unconceivable  real  EJfences  of  Plants  or  Aninoals,  every  one  knows.  The 
workmanfbip  of  the  All-wife  and  Powerful  God,  in  the  great  Fabrick  of  rhe 
Univerie,  and  every  part  thereof,  farther  exceeds  the  Capacity  andComprehen- 
fion  of  the  moil  inquifitive  and  intelligent  Man,  than  the  befi  Contrivance  of 
the  moft  ingen  ous  Man  doth  the  Conceptions  of  the  moff  ignorant  of  rational 
Creatures,  Therefore  we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  Things  into  Sorts,  and  dif- 
pofc  them  into  certain  Glafles,  under  Names,  by  their  real  EJfences^  that  are  fo 
far  from  our  Difcovery  or  Comprehenfion.   A  blind  Man  may  as  foon  fort 
things  by  their  Colours,  and  he  that  has  loft  his  Smell,  as  well  diflinguifli  a  Lil- 
ly and  a  Rofe  by  their  Odors,  as  by  thofe  internal  Conftitutions  which  he 
knows  not.  He  that  thinks  he  can  diftinguiih  Sheep  and  Goats  by  their  teal 
EiTences,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may  be  pleased  to  try  his  Skill  in  thofe  Sfe- 
cieSi  called  Caffiowary  and  Querecbinchio  ;  and  by  their  internal  real  Effences  de- 
termine the  Boundaries  of  thofe  Species,  without  knowing  the  complex  Idea  of 
fenfible    Qualities,  that   each    of  thofe  ftand  for,  in   the  Countries  where 
thofe  Animals. are  to  be  found* 
Notfubftofitu    .  §.  lo,  Thofe  therefore  who  have  been  taught,  that  the  feveral  Sfecies  of  Sub- 
wbfchwe       ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  diftinA  internal  fuhliantial Forms  j  and  that  it  was  thofe  Forms 
hmo  kfs.      which  m^de  the  diftinfition  of  Subftances  into  their  true  Species  and  Genera^  were 
led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way,  by  having  their  Minds  fet  upon  fruitlefs  En- 
quiries after  fubfiantial  Forms,    wholly  unintelligible,  and  whereof  we    have 
fcarce  fo  much  as  any  obfcure,  or  confused  Conception  in  general. 

§.  II.  That  our  ranking  zx\A  diftinguifliing  natural  Subftances  into  Species^  con- 
fids'  in  tie  Nominal  EJfences  the  Mind  makesj  ;(nd  not  in  the  real  Efiences  to  be 
.     .  found 
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found  in  the  Things  thcmfelvcs,  is  farther  evident  from  out  Ideas  of  Spirits  TUitbemmi'^ 
For  the  Mind  getting,  only  by  reflefting  on  its  own  Operations,  thofe  fimplc  ^^ifencc  is 


Ideas  which  it  attributes  to  %m/,  it  hath,  or  can  have  no  other  Notion  o(Sfi'  ^^^^i^^ 
rit,  but  by  attributing  all  thofe  Operations,  it  finds  in  it  felf,  to  a  fore  of  Be-^  Sbecieh  f^* 
ings,  without  confideration  of  Macten^    And  even  the  nioft  advanced  Notion  tber  eviieta 


we  have  ®f  God,  is  but  attributing  the  fame  fimple  Ideas  which  we  have  got  from  f^^sm  Sjfiritsi 
Reflefiion  on  what  we  find  in  our  felves,  and  which  we  conceive  to  have  more 
Perfeftion  in  them,  than  would  be  in  their  Abfencc ;  attributing,  1  fay,  thofe 
fimple  Ideas  to  him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Thcs  having  got,  from  reflcfting 
on  our  felves,  the  Idea  of  Exiftence,  Knowledg,  Power  and  Pleafure,  each  of  ,  . 
which  we  .find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want ;  and  the  more  we  have  of  each,  \ 
the  better  ;  joining  all  thefe  together,  with  Infinity  to  each  of  chem,  we  have 
the  complex  Idea  of  an  eternal,  omnifcicnt,  omnipotent,  infinitely  wife  and  '  ' 
happy  Being.  And  tho'  we  are  told,  that  there  are  different  Species  of  Jj^els ; 
yet  we  know  not  how  to  frame  diftinft  fpecifick/*/<?^J  of  them:  not  out  of  any 
Conceit  that  the  Exiftence  of  more  Species  than  one  oi  Spirits  is  impoflible,  but 
becaufe  having  no  more  funph  Ideas  (nor  being  able  to  trame  more)  applicable 
to  fuch  Beings,  but  only  thofe  few  taken  from  our  felves,  and  from  the  Aftions 
of  our  own  Minds  in  thinking,  and  being  delighted,  and  moving  feveral  Parts 
of  our  Bodies,  we  can  no  otherwife  diftinguifh  in  our  Conceptions  the  feveral 
^ecies  of  Spirits,  one  from  another,  but  by  attributing  thofe  Operations  and 
Powers,  we  find  in  our  felves,  to  them  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree*  snd  fo 
have  no  very  diftinft  fpecifick  Ideas  ofSpiriis^  except  only  ofG  O  D,  to  whom 
we  attribute  both  Duration^  and  all  thofe  other  Ideas  wuh  Infinity  y  to  the  o- 
ther  Spirits,  with  limitation.  Nor  as  I  humbly  conceive  do  we,  between  GOD 
and  them  in  our  Ideas,  put  any  diflference  by  any  number  of  fimplc  Ideas,  which 
we  have  of  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  but  only  that  of  Infinity-  All  the  parti-^ 
cular /itf/2x  of  Exiftence,  Knowledg,  Will,  Power,  and  Motion,  &c.  hdng  Ideas 
deriv'd  from  the  Operations  of  our  Minds,  wc  attribute  aU  of  them  to  all  forts 
of  Spirits,  with  the  difference  only  of  dcgtccs^  to  the  utmoft  we  can,  imagine, 
even  Infinity,  when  we  would  frame,  as  well  as  we  can,  an  Idea  of  the  firft  Be- 
ing ,•  who  yet,  'tis  certain,  is  infinitely  more  remote  in  the  real  Excellency  of 
his  Nature,  from  the  higlieft  and  perfcdeft  of  all  created  Beings,  than  the  grea-, 
teft  Man,  nay  pureft  Seraphim,  is  from  the  moft  contemptible  part  of  Matter  ; 
and  confequently  muft  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  Underftandings  can 
conceive  ot  him. 

§.  12.  It  is  not  impoflible  to  conceive,  nor  repugnant  to  Reafon,  that  there  ^^^etfOeri 
may  be  many  Species  of  Spirits,  as  much  feparated  and  diverfify'd  one  fromano-  ^J^^^ 
thcr,  by  diftind  Properties,  whereof  we  have  no  Ideas,  as  the  Species  of  fenfi-  ^^^ 
ble  Things  are  diftinguiih'd  one  from  another  by  Qualities,  which  we  know  and 
obferve  in  them.    That  there  fhould  be  more  Species  of  intelligent  Creatures  a-* 
bove  us,  than  there  are  of  fenfible  and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me 
firom  hence,  That  in  all  the  vifible  corporeal  World,  we  fee  no  Chafms  or  Gaps; 
All  quite  down  from  us,  the  Defcent  is  by  eafy  Steps,  and  a  continued  Series  of 
Things,  that  in  each  remove  difier  very  little  one  from  the  other*    There  are 
Fiflies  that  have  Wings,  that  are  not  Strangers  to  the  airy  Region  ;  and  there 
are  fome  Birds,  that  are  Inhabitants  of  the  Water,  whofe  Blood  is  cold  as  Fiihes, 
a.nd  their  Fleih  is  fo  like  in  Tafte,  that  the  fcrupulons  are  allowed  them  on  Filh« 
days.    There  are  Animals  fo  near  of  kin  both  to  Birds  and  Beafts,  that  they  are 
in  the  middle  between  both:  Amphibious  Animals  link  the  Terreftrial  and 
Aquatick  together ;  Seals  live  at  Land  and  at  Sea,  and  Porpoifes  have  the 
warm  Blood  and  Entrails  of  a  Hog,  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  repor- 
ted of  Mermaids  or  Seamen.    There  are  fome  Brutes,  that  feem  to  have  as 
much  Knowledg  and  Reafon,  as  fome  that  are  call'd  Men ,'  and  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  join'd,  that  if  you  will  take  the  loweft  of 
one,  and  the  higheft  of  the  other,  there  will  fcarce  be  perceive'd  any  great  dif* 
ference  between  them;  andfo  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowcft  and  the  moft  in- 
organical  Parts  of  Matter,  we  (hall  find  every  where,  that  the  feveral  Species 
are  link'd  together,  and  differ  but  in  almoft  infenfible  degrees.    And  when  wc 
confider  the  infinite  Power  and  Wifdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reafon  to  think^ 
that  it  isfuitable  to  the  magnificent  Harmony  of  the  Univcrfc,  and  the  great 
Vol.  I.  Dda  Dcfiga 
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Dcfign  and  infinite  Goodnefs  of  the  Archited,  that  the  Species  of  Creatures 
Jhould  alfo,  by  gentle  degrees,  afccnd  upward  from  us  toward  his  infinite  Per- 
feftion,  as  wc  fee  they  gradually  defcend  from  us  downwards;  Which  if  it  be 
probable,  wc  havq  reafon  then  to  be  perfuaded,  that  there  are  fat  more  SpecUs 
ofCreatu res  above  us,  then  there  are  beneath  ;  we  being,  in  degrees  of  Perfec- 
fion,  much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  Being  of  GOD,  than  wc  are  firoia 
the  loweft  State  of  Being,  and  that  which  approaches  neareft  to  nothing.  And 
yet  of  all  thofe  diftinft  Species^  for  the  Reatns  abovefaid,  wc  have  no  clear  di- 
Ilinft  Ideas. 

§.  i3.  But  to  return  to  the  Species  of  corporeal  Subftances.  If  I  fliould  ask  a- 
ny  one>  whether  Ice  and  IVater  were  two  diftin<ft  Species  of  Things,  I  doubc 
not  but  I  (hould  be  anfwer'd  in  the  afixrmative:  And  it  cannot  be  deny'd,  but 
he  that  fays  they  are  two  diftind  Species^  is  in  the  right.  But  if  an  EngUp^^ 
man^  bred  in  Jamaica^  who  perhaps  had  never  feen  nor  heard  of  Ice,  coming 
into  England  in  the  Winter*  find  the  Water,  he  puts  m  his  Bafon  at  night,  in  a 
great  part  frozen  in  the  morning,  and  not  knowing  any  peculiar  Name  it  had> 
Siould  call  it  hardened  Water ;  I  ask,  whether  this  would  be  a  new  Species  to 
him  different  from  Water  ?  And,  I  think,  it  would  be  anfwcr'd  here.  It  would 
not  be  to  him  a  new  Species,  no  more  than  congeal'd  Gclly,  when  it  is  cold,  is 
a  dlftind  Species  firom  the  fame  Gelly  fluid  and  warm ;  or  than  liquid  Gold,  in 
die  Furnace,  is  adiftind  Species  from  hard  Gold  in  the  hands  of^a  Workman* 
And  if  this  be  fo,  'tis  plain,  that  our  diftinSi  Species  are  nothing  hut  di[iinh 
comflex  Ideas,  with  diftmEi  Names  annexed  to  them.  *Tis  true,  every  Subfiancc 
that  exifts  has  its  peculiar  Conftitution,  whereon  depend  thofe  fcnfible  Qualities 
and  Powers  we  obfervein  it ;  but  the  ranking  of  Things  into  Species^  which  is 
nothing  but  forting  them  under  feveral  Titles,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the 
Ideas  that  we  have  of  them  :  Which  tho  fufficient  to  diftinguiih  them  by 
Names,  fo  that  we  may  be  able  to  difcourfc  of  them,  when  we  have  them  not 
prefent  before  us  ,•  yet  if  wc  fuppofc  it  to  be  done  by  their  real  internal  Confti- 
tutions,  and  that  Things  exifting  are  diflinguifh'd  by  Nature  into  Species,  by 
real  Eflences,  according  as  we  diftinguifli  them  into  Species  by  Names^  we  ihall 
be  liable  to  great  Miftakes. 

§.  14.  To  diftinguifli  fubftantial  Beings  into  Species^  according  to  theufual 
Suppofition,  that  there  arc  certain  precife  EJfences  or  Forms  of  Things,  whereby 
all  the  Individuals  exifting,  are  by  Nature  diftinguifli'd  into  Species,  thcfe 
things  are  neceflary  ; 

$.  I  J-  Fsrji,  Tobeaflur'd  that  Nature,  in  the  Produaion  of  Things,  always 
dcfigns  them  to  partake  of  certain  regulated  eftablifli'd  EJfences,  which  are  to 
be  the  Models^  of  all  things  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that  crude  Senfe  it  is  u- 
fually  proposed',  would  need  fome  better  Explication  before  it  can  fully  be  af* 
fen  ted  to. 

(.  1 5.  Secondly^  It  would  bcncceffary  to  know  whether  Nature  always  attains 
that  EJfence  it  dcfigns  in  the  produdion  of  things.  The  irregular  and  mon* 
firous  Births,  that  in  divers  forts  of  Anmals  have  been  obferv^d,  will  always 
give  us  reafon  to  doubt  of  one  or  both  of  thcfe. 

§.  17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  thofe  we  call  Monfiers  be 
really  a  diftind  Species,  according  to  the  fcholaftick  Notion  of  the  word  Species; 
fince  it  i^  certain,  that  every  thing  that  exifts  has  its  particular  Conftitution : 
And  yet  we  find  that  fome  of  thcfe  monftrous  Produftions  have  few  or  none  of 
thofe  Qualities,  which  arc  fuppos'd  to  refult  from,  and  accompany  the  EJfence 
of  that  Species,  from  whence  they  derive  their  Originals,  and  to  which,  by 
their  Dcfcent,  they  fccm  to  belong. 

(.  18.  Fourthly,  The  real  Effences  of  thofe  things,  which  we  diftinguifli  into 
Species,  and  as  fo  diftinguifli'd  wc  name,  ought  to  be  known  ;  1.  e.  we  ought  to 
have  Ideas  of  them.  But  fince  we  are  ignorant  in  thcfe  four  Points,  tbeJuppos*d 
real  EJfences  of  Things  fiand  us  not  tn  Jlead  for  the  dijlinguijbing  Suhjlances  int9 
Species. 

^.  19.  Fifthly,  The  only  imaginable  Help  in  this  Cafe  would  be,  that  having 
fram'd  perfeft  complex  Ideas  of  the  Properties  of  things,  flowing  from  theic 
different  real  Effences,  wc  fliould  thereby  diftinguifli  them  into  Species.  But  nei- 
ther can  this  be  done;  for  being  ignorant  of  the  real  Eff^nceit  felf,  it  is  im- 
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po/SUe  to  know  all  thofe  Properties  that  flow  from  it,  and  ate  fo  :tnnex^i  to  i% 
that  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we  may  certainly  conclude^  that  that  Eflence 
is  not  there,  and  fo  the  Thing  is  not  of  that  Species.  We  can  never  know  what 
are  the  precife  number  of  Properties  dependitig  on  the  real  Eflfence  of  Gold^ 
any  one  of  which  failing,  the  real  EiTence  of  Gold,  and  confequently  Gold, 
would  not  be  there,  unlefs  we  knew  the  real  EiTence  of  Gold  itfelf,  and  by 
that  determined  that  ^ecies.  By  the  word  Gmld  here,  I  mufl  be  underftood  to 
defign  a  particular  piece  of  Matter ;  v.  g.  the  laft  Guinea  that  was  coin'd.  For 
if  it  (hould  ftand  here  in  its  ordinary  Signification  for  that  complex /i/ra,  which 
I  or  any  one  elfe  calls  Gold ;  i.  e.  for  the  nominal  EiTence  of  Gold,  it  would  be 
Jargm :  fo  bard  is  it  to  (hew  the  various  meaning  and  imper&dion  of  words, 
when  we  have  nothing  elfe  but  words  to  do  it  by* 

$.  20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear.  That  oxxx  diftinguifhit^Subflmces  into  ^eciis  by 
Names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  Effences;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  range 
and  determine  them  exadly  into  Species,  according  to  the  internal  efTential 
Dificrences. 

j(.  21.  But  Hnce,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  have  need  of  general  words,  tho  Sui  fact  t 
we  know  not  the  real  EfTences  of  Things  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  colled  fuch  a  Coikaim  49 
number  of  fimple  Ideasy  as  by  Examination  we  find  to  be  united  tc^ether  ^^^^^^ 
Things  exifling,  and  thereof  to  make  one  complex  Idea.  Which  tho  it  be  not^'*^-'*^ 
the  real  Eflfence  of  any  Subflance  that  exifls,  is  yet  theffecifick  Effence^  to  which 
our  Name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it ;  by  which  we  may  at  leafl  try 
the  Truth  of  thefc  nominal  Eflfences.  For  example,  there  be  that  fay,  that  the 
Effence  of  Body  is  Extenfion :  If  it  be  fo,  we  can  never  miflake  in  putting  the 
EiTence  of  any  thing  for  Thing  it  felf.  Let  us  then  in  Difcourfe  put  Exten* 
Jion  for  Body ;  and  when  we  would  fay  that  Body  moves,  let  us  fay  that  Extcn« 
fioh  moves,  and  fee  how  it  will  lookv  He  that  fhould  fay  that  one  Extenfiott 
by  Impulfe  moves  another  Extenfion,  would  by  the  bare  Expreffion>  fuffi-, 
ciently  fhew  the  Abfurdity  of  fuch  a  Notion.  The  EJfence  of  any  things  in  re-- 
fpeft  of  us,  is  the  whole  complex  Idea^  comprehended  and  marked  by  thac 
Name  i  and  in  Subflances»  beftdes  the  feveral  diflind  fimple  Ideas  that  make 
them  up,  the  confus'd  one  of  Subftance,  or  of  an  unknown  Support  and  Caufe 
of  their  Union,  is  always  a  part:  And  therefore  the  Eflfence  of  Body  is  not 
bare  Extenfion,  but  an  extended  folid  thing  :  and  fo  to  fay  an  extended  folid 
thing  moves,  or  impels  another,  is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible  as  to  fay.  Body 
moves  or  impels.  Likewife  to  fay,  that  a  rational  Animal  is  capable  of  Con- 
verfation,  is  all  one  as  to  fay  a  Man.  But  no  onewill  fay,  that  Rationality  is 
capable  of  Converfation,  becaufe  it^makes  not  the^hole  Eflfence  to  which  we 
give  the  name  Man. 

§.22.  There  are  Creatures  in  the  World  that  have  Shapes  like  ours,  but  are  q^m^^ 
hairy,  and  want  Language  and  Reafon.    There  are  Naturals  amongft  us  that  Ucsisarete 
faave  perfe&ly  our  Shape,  but  want  Reafon,  and  fome  of  them  Language  too*  us  the  Me4^ 
There  are  Creatures,  as  *tis  faid  (Jh  fides  fenes  Authorem^  but  there  appears  no  fi^\^^' 
Contradiaion  that  there  fhould  be  fuch)  that  with  Language,  and  Reafon,  and  i^lj^^^^^ 
a  Shape  in  other  things  agreeing  with  ours,  have  hairy  Tails ;  others  where  A^^n. 
the  Males  have  no  Beards,  and  others  where  the  Females  have.    If  it  be  ask'd, 
whether  thefe  be  all  Men  or  no,  all  of  human  Species  ;  *tis  plain,  the  QuefUon 
refers  only  to  the  nominal  Eflfence  :  For  thofe  of  them  to  whom  the  definition 
of  the  word  Man,  or  the  complex  Idea  fignify'd  by  that  Name,  agrees,  are  Men, 
and  the  other  not,  But  if  the  Inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  fuppos'd  real 
Eflfence,   and  whether  the  internal  Conflitution  and  Frame  of  tbelfe  feveral 
Creatures  be  fpecifically  diflfercnt,  it  is  wholy  impofllible  for  us  to  anfwer,  no 
partof  that  going  into  our  f pcciBck  Idea ;  only  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that 
where  the  Faculties  or  outward  Frame  fo  much  diflfers,  the  internal  Conftitution 
is  not  exadly  the  fame.    But  what  difierence  in  the  internal  real  Conflitution 
makes  a  fpecifick  diflterence,  it  is  in  vain  to  enquire ;  whilfl  our  Meafures  ofSpe^ 
ties  be,  as  they  arey  only  our  ahflra£l  Ideas,  which  we  know ;  and  not  that  inter- 
nal Conflitution,  which  makes  no  part  of  them.  Shall  the  difierence  of  Hair 
only  on  the  Skin^  be  a  Mark  of  a  diffi^rent  internal  fpecifick  Conflitution  between 
a  Changeling  and  a  Drill,  when  they  agree  in  Shape,  and  want  of  Reafon  and 
Speech  ?  And  (hall  not  the  want  of  Reafon  and  Speech  be  a  fign  to  us  of  difierenc 
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real  Cdofticutions  and  -S/'ww  between  a  Changeling  and  a  rcafonablc  Mm  ?  And 
fo  of  the  reft,  if  we  pretend  that  the  diftindion  of  Species  or  Sorts  is  fixedly 
cftablifli'd  by  the  real  Franae  and  fecret  Conftitutions  of  things. 

)(.  23.  Nor  let  anyone  fay,  that  the  Power  of  Propagation  in  Animals  by 
thcjnixcure  of  Male  and  Female,  and  in  Plants  by  Seeds,  keeps  thefuppos'd  real 
Sfeties,  diftind  and  entire.  For  granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in 
Che  diftindion  of  the  ^ecies  of  things  no  farther  than  the  Tribes  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables.  What  muft  we  do  for  the  reft  ?  But  in  thofe  too  it  is  not 
fufficient :.  for  if  Hiftory  lye  not.  Woman  have  conceived  by  Drills ;  and  what 
te2S  SpecieSf  by  thatMeafure,  fuchaProdudion  will  be  in  Nature,  will  be  anew 
Queftion:  and  wc  have,  reafon  to  think  this  is  not  impoffible,  fincc  Mules  and 
Jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  Afsand  a  Mare,  the  other  from  the 
tnixtare  of  a  Bull  and  a  Mare,  are  fo  frequent  in  the  World.  I  once  faw  a 
Creature  that  was  the  iftue  of  a  Cat  and  a  Rat,  and  had  the  plain  Marks  of  both 
about  it?,  wherein  Nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the  Pattern  of  neither  fort* 
alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  both  together.  To  which,  he  that  (hall  add 
themonftrous  Produ&ions  that  are  fo  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Nature, 
will  find  it  hard,  even  in  the  Race  of  Animals,  to  determine  by  the  Pedcgree  of 
what  Species cvQxy  Animars  Iflue  is;  and  be  at  alofs  about  the  real  Efl'cnce, 
which  he  thinks  certainly  conveyed  by  Generation,  and  has  alone  a  right  to  the 
fpecifick  Name.  But  farther,  if  the  Species  of  Animals  and  Plants  arc  to  be 
diftinguifli'd  only  by  Propagation,  muft  I  go  tothe/a/wto  fee  the  Sire  and 
Dam  of  the  one,  and  the  Plant  from  which  the  Seed  was  gathered  that  produced 
the  other,  to  know  whether  this  be  a  Tyger  or  that  Tea  ? 

§.  24.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  'tis  evident,  that  *ti$  their  own  Colleftions  of 
fenfible  Qualities,  that  Men  make  the  Eflences  of  their  feveral  forts  of  Subftan* 
ces ;  and  that  their  real  internal  Strudures  are  not  confider'd  by  the  greateft 
part  :of  Men,  in  the  forting  them.  Much  lefs  were  any  fubftantial  Forms  evcc 
thought  on  by  any,  but  thofe  who  have  in  this  one  part  01  the  World  leam'd 
the  Language  of  the  Schools :  and  yet  thofe  ignorant  Men,  who  pretend  not  any 
infight  into  the  real  Effencss,  nor  trouble  themfelves  about  fubftiantial  Fonn$» 
but  ate  content  with  knowing  things  one  from  another  by  their  fenfiblc  Quali-? 
ties,  are  often  better  acquainted  with  their  Difierences,  can  more  nicely  difiin- 
guidi  them  from  their  Ufes,  and  better  know  what  they  may  expeft  from  each, 
than  thofe  learned  quick-fighted  Men,  who  look  fo  deep  into  themj  and  ulk  fa 
confidently  of  fomething  more  hidden  and  effential. 

^,25.  But  fuppofing  that  the  real  EJfences  of  Subftances  were  difcoverable  by 
thofe  that  would  feverely  apply  themfelves  to  that  Enquiry,  yet  wc  could  not 
reafonably  think,  that  the  ranking  of  things  under  general  Names^  was  regulated  ky 
thole  internal  real  Conftitutions,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  their  obvious  Afpearances: 
hnce  Languages,  in  all  Countries,  have  been  eftablifbM  long  before  Sciences.  So 
that  they  have  not  been  Philofophers,  or  Logicians,  orfuchwho  have  troubled 
themfelves  about  Forms  and  EJfences^  that  have  made  the  general  Names  that  are 
in  ufe  araongft  the  feveral  Nations  of  Men :  but  thofe  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive 
Terms  have  for  the  moft  part,  in  all  Languages,  receivM  their  birth  and  fignifica« 
tion  from  ignorant  and  illiterate  People,  who  forted  and  denominated  things  by 
thofe  fenfible  Qualities  they  found  in  them  ;  thereby  to  fignify  them,  when  abfent^ 
to  others,  whether  they  had  an  occafion  to  mention  a  fort  or  a  particular  thing. 

jJ.  2(5,  Since  then  it  is  evident,  that  we  fort  and  name  Subftances  by  their  «<h^ 
minaly  and  not  by  their  real  EJfences  ;  the  next  thing  to  be  confider^  is,  how 
and  by  whom  thefe  EJfences  come  to  be  made.  As  to  the  latter,  'tis  evident  they 
are  made  by  the  Mind,  and  not  by  Nature :  For  were  they  Nature's  Workman^ 
Clip,  they  could  not  be  fo  various  and  different  in  feveral  Men,  as  experience 
tells  us  they  are.  For  if  wc  will  examin  it,  we  fliall  not  find  the  nominal  Ef- 
fence  of  any  one  Species  of  Subftances  in  all  Men  the  fame;  no  not  of  that 
which  of  all  others  we  are  the  moft  intimately  acquainted  with.  It  could  not 
poilibly  be,  that  the  abftra^  Idea  to  which  the  name  Atau  is  given,  ihould  be 
different  in  feveral  Men,  if  it  were  of  Nature's  making  \  and  that  to  one  it 
fliould  be  Animal  rationale^  and  to  another  Animal  implume  bipes  latis  ui^uibus^ 
He  that  annexes  the  Name  Man,  to  a  complex  Idea  made  up  of  Scnfe  and  fpon- 
taneous  Motion^  joined  to  a  Body  of  fuch  a  Shape,  has  thereby  one  EfTeoce  of 
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the  ^iciei  Man ,-  and  he  that,  upon  farther  examination,  adds  Rationality,  has 
another  Eflence  of  the  Species  he  calls  Aii« :  by  which  means,  the  fame  Indivi- 
dual wiil  be  a  true  Man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  (o  to  the  other.  I  think,  thrre 
is  fcarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright  Figure,  fo  well  known,  to  be  the  efl'en- 
tial  dlflercnce  of  the  Sfecies  Man ;  and  yet  how  far  Men  determine  of  the  forts 
of  Animals  rather  by  their  Shape  than  Dcfcenti  is  very  vifiblc :  fince  it  has  been 
more  than  once  debated,  whether  feveral  human  Pmm^s  (hould  be  preCerv'd  or 
tecciv'd  to  fiaptifm  or  no,  only  bccaufe  of  the  difference  of  their  outward  Con- 
figuration from  the  ordinary  Make  of  Children,  without  knowing  whether  they 
were  nocas  capable  of  Reafon,  as  Infants  caft in  another  Moid:  Some  whereof 
tho' of  an  approved  Shape,  are  never  capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  Reafoo, 
aU  their  lives,  as  \s  to  be  found  in  an  Ape,  or  an  Elephant  >  and  never  give  any 
figns  of  being  aded  by  a  rational  Soul,  Whereby  it  is  cvideqt,  that  the  out- 
ward Figure,  which  only  was  found  wanting,  and  not  the  Faculty  of  Reafon, 
which  *no  body  could  know  would  be  wanting  in  its  due  Seafon^  was  made  eifen- 
tial  to  the  human  Species:  The  learned  Divine  and  Lawyer,  muft,  on  fuch  occa- 
iions,  renounce  his  facred  Definition  of  Animal  Rationale,  and  fubflitute  fome        , 
other  Eflence  of  the  human  Species.  Monfieur  Menage  fumifhesus  with  an  Ex- 
ample worth  the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occafion*  P03en  the  Abhot  oj  St.  Martin, 
(ays  he,  '^as  bom,  he  hadfo  little  of  the  Figure  of  a  Man,    that  it  befpoke  him  rather 
a  Monfter.   ^Twas  for  fame  time  under  Deliberation,  whether  he  JhoulJ  be  baptiz/d 
or  no .  H&viever,  he  was  baptix^d  and  declared  a  Man  provifionally  [till  time  Ihould 
fliew  what  he  would  prove.]  Nature  had  molded  him  Jo  untowardly,  that  he  was  calTd 
all  his  life  the  Abbot  Malotru,  i.  e.  lUfliaped.  He  was  of  Caen.   Mcnagiana   %\i. 
This  Child,  we  fee,  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of  the  Species  of  Man 
barely  by  his  Shape.    He  efcap'd  very  narrowly  as  he  was,  and  \is  certain  a  Fi- 
gure a  litt.ie  m6re  oddly  tum*d  had  cafl  him,  and  he  had  been  executed  as  a  thing 
BOt  to  be  allow'd  to  pafs  for  a  Man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  given ^ 
why  if  the  Lineaments  of  his  Face  had  been  a  little  alter'd,  a  rational  Soul 
could  not  have  been  lodg'd  in  him  ,•  why  a  Vifage  fomewhat  longer,  or  a  Nofe 
flatter,  era  wider  Mouth,  could  not  have  confifted,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  ill 
Figure,  with  fuch  a  Soul,  fuch  PartSi  as  made  hio),  disfigured  as  he  was,  capa* 
Ue  to  be  a  Dignitary  in  the  Church. 

§.  27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  confifts  the  precife  and  unmovabk 
Boundaries  of  that  ^>ectes  ?  'Tis  plain,  if  we  examine,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
made  by  Nature,  eltabliih'd  by  her  amongft  Men.  The  real  ElTence  of  that, 
or  any  other  fort  of  Subftances,  'tis  evident  we  know  not ;  and  therefore  are  fo 
undecermin'd  in  our  nominal  Eflences,  which  we  make  our  felves,  that  if  feveral 
Men  were  to  be  ask'd  concerning  fome  oddly-lhaped  FostHi,  as  foon  laS  born^ 
whether  it  were  a  Man  or  no,  'tis  paft  doubt,  one  fhould  meet  with  diftcrcnc 
Anfwers.  Which  could  not  happen,  if  the  nominal  Eflences.  whereby  we  limit 
and  dftinguiih  the  5/vcw  of  fubftances,  were  not  made  by  Man,  with  fome 
liberty  5  but  wereexaftly  copy'd  from  precifc  Boundaries  fet  by  Nature,  where- 
by it  diftinguifh'd  all  Subftances  into  certain  Species.  Who  would  undertake  to 
refolve,  what  Species  that  Monfter  was  of,  which  is  mentioned  by  Licetusjib.  u 
c.  3.  with  a  Man's  Head  and  Hogs  Body/  Orthofe  other,  which  to  the  Bo- 
dies of  Men  had  the  Heads  of  Bcafts,  as  Dogs,  Horfes,  &c.  if  any  of  thefe 
Creatures  had  liv'd,  and  could  have  fpoke,  it  would  have  increas'd  the  diffi« 
culty.  Had  the  upper  pan,  to  the  middle,  been  of  human  Shape ,  and  all  be- 
low Swine  ;  had  it  been  Murder  todeftroy  it  ?  Or  muft  the  Bifbop  have  been 
confulted,  whether  it  were  Man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  Font  or  no  ? 
as,  I  have  been  told,  it  happened  in  France  Com^  Years  fince,  in  fomewhat  a  like 
cafe.  So  unceruin  are  the  Boundaries  of  Sjpecies  of  Animals  to  us,  who  have  no 
other  Mcafures  than  the  complex  Ideas  of  our  own  collefting :  And  fo  far  are 
we  from  certainly  knowing  what  a  Man  is ;  tho',  perhaps,  it  will  be  judg'd 
great  Ignorance  to  make  any  doubt  about  it.  And  yet  I  think,  I  raav  fay,  that 
the  certain  Boundaries  oi  that  Species  are  fo  far  from  being  determin  d,  and  the 
precife  number  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  make  the  nominal  Eficnce,  fo  far  from 
being  fettled  and  pertedly  known,  that  very  material  Doubts  may  ftill  arife 
about  it.  And  I  imagine,  none  of  the  Definitions  of  the  word  Man,  which  we 
yet  have,  oor  Defcripcions  of  that  fort  of  Animal^  are  fo  pcrfcft  andexad,  as 
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to  fatisfy  a  confidcratc  inquifitive  Perfon  ,  much  lefs  to  obtain  a  general  Confent, 
and  to  be  that  which  Men  would  every  where  ftickby,  in  the  Decifion  ofCafeSy 
and  determining  of  Life  and  Death,  Bapcifm  or  no  Baptifm,  in  Proda&ions 
that  might  happen. 
But  notfo  tfr-  §.  ^8.  But  tho*  thefe  nominal  Ejfences  ofSuhftances  are  made  by  the  Mio4  they 
bstaryas  arc  not  yet  made  fo  mhitrarily  as  thofe  of  mix  d  modes.  To  the  makiog  of  any 
mhed Modes,  nominal  Effence,  it  isnecc{Lry,  Firfi^  That  the  ifcii  whereof  it  conGfts9  have 
fuch  an  Union  as  to  make  but  one  Idea^  how  compounded  foever.  Secomdfy,  That 
the  particular  Ideas  fo  united  be  exadly  the  fame^  neither  more  nor  lefs.  Foe 
if  two  abftraft  complex  Ideas  difier  either  in  Number  or  Sorts  of  their  compo- 
nent parts,  they  make  two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  fame  Ef&nce.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe^  the  Mind,  in  making  its  complex  Ideas  of  Subfiances,  only  fol- 
lows Nature  ;  and  puts  none  together,  which  are  not  fuppos^d  to  have  an  UnioQ 
in  Nature.  No  body  joins  the  voice  of  a  Sheep,,  with  the  Shape  of  a  Horfe  ; 
nor  the  Colour  of  Lead,  with  the  Weight  and  Fixednefs  of  Gold,  to  be  the 
complex  Ideas  of  any  real  Subftances :  unlefs  he  has  a  Mind  to  fill  his  Head  with 
Chimera's,  and  his  Difcourfe  with  unintelligible  Words.  Men  obferving  certain 
Qualities  always  join'd  and  exifting  together,  therein  copy'd  Nature ;  and  of 
Ideas  fo  united,  made  their  complex  ones  of  Subftances.  For  tho*  Men  may 
make  what  complex  Ideas  they  plcafc,  and  give  what  Names  to  them  they  will  j 
yet  if  they  will  be  underftood,  when  they  ipeak  of  things  really  exifting,  they 
muft  in  fomC  degree  conform  their  Ideas  to  the  things  they  would  fpcak  of:  or 
clfe  Mens  Language  will  be  like  that  oiBable;  and  every  Man's  Words  being 
intelligible  only  to  himfelf,  would  no  longer  ferve  to  Converfatioo,  and  the 
ordinary  A&its  of  Life,  if  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  be  not  fome  way  anfweting 
the  common  Appearances  and  Agreement  of  Subftances,  as  they  really  exift. 
2&*  vtry  im-  $•  ^P*  Secondly,  Tho'  the  Mind  of  Man,  in  making  its  complex  Ideas  of  Subfian* 
perfeB.  ceSy  never  puts  any  together  that  do  not  really  or  are  notfuppos'd  to  co-exift  i 
and  fo  it  truly  borrows  that  Union  from  Nature  :  yet  the  number  it  combines^ 
depends  upon  the  various  Care,  Induflry,  or  Fancy  of  him  that  makes  it.  Men  gene-* 
rally  content  themfclves  with  fome  few  fenfible  obvious  Qualities;  and  often,  if 
not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material^  and  as  firmly  united,  as  thofe  that 
they  take.  Of  fenfible  Subftances  there  are  two  forts;  oneof  organiz'd  Bodies 
i^hich  are  propagated  by  Seed;  and  in  thefe,  the  Shape  isthaty  which  to  us 
is  the  leading  Quality  and  moft  charaderiftical  Part  that  determines  the  Species^ 
And  therefore  in  Vegetables  and  Animals,  an  extended  folid  Subftance  of  fuch  a 
certain  Figure  ufually  ferves  the  turn.  For  however  fome  Men  feem  to  prize 
their  Definition  of  Animal  Rational,  yet  fhould  there  a  Creature  be  found,  that 
had  Language  and  Reafon,  but  partook  not  of  the  ufual  ihape  of  a  Man,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  hardly  pafs  for  a  Man,  how  much  foever  it  were  Animal  Rational. 
And  if  Baalambs  Afs  had,  all  his  life,  difcours'd  as  rational  as  he  did  once  with 
his  Mafter,  I  doubt  yet  whether  any  one  would  have  thought  him  worthy  the 
Name  Man^  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the  fame  Species  with  himfelf.  As  in 
Vegetables  and  Animals  'tis  the  Shape,  fo  in  moft  other  Bodies,  not  propaga- 
ted by  Seed,  'tis  the  Colour  we  muft  fix  on,  and  are  moft  led  by.  Thus  where 
^e  find  the  Colour  of  Gold,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  Qualities, 
comprehended  in  our  complex  Idea,  to  be  there  alfo :  and  we  commonly  take 
thefe  two  obvious  Qualities,  viz,.  Shape  and  Colour,  for  fo  prefumptive  Ideas  oi 
feveral  Species,  that  in  a  good  Pidure  we  readily  fay  this  is  a  Lion>  and  that  a 
Rofe;  this  is  a  Gold,  and  that  a  Silver  Goblet,  only  by  the  different  Figures  and 
Colours  reprefented  to  the  Eye  by  the  Pencil. 
Mtcbyet  §•  3^*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ferves  well  enough  for  grofs  and  confus'd  Conceptions,  and 

ferve  for  com-  unaccurate  ways  of  Talking  a^d  Thinking;  yet  Men  are  far  enough  from  having 
mmComjetfe*  agreed  on  the  preeife  number  of  fimple  Ideas,  or  Qualities,  belonging  to  any  fort  of 
things,  figniffd  by  its  name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  fince  it  requires  much  time, 
pains,  and  skilly  ftridt  enquiry,  and  long  examination,  to  find  out  what  and  how 
many  thofe  fimple  Ideas  are,  which  areconftantlyand  infeparably  united  in  Na- 
ture, and  are  alwayN  to  be  found  together  in  the  fame  Subjed.  Moft  Men  want- 
ing eithet  Time,  Inclination,  or  Induftry  enough  for  this,  even  to  fome  tolera- 
ble degree,  content  themfclves  with  fome  few  obvious  and  outward  Appearances 
of  things,  thereb]^^  readily  to  diftinguifh  and  fort  them  for  the  common  A&irs 
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of  Life:  Andfoj  v7ithouc  farther  examination,  give  them  Nataes,  or  take  up 
the  names  already  in  ufe.  Which,  tho*  in  common  Cooverfation  they  pafs  well 
enough  for  the  figns  of  ibme  few  obvious  Qiiahties  co-exifting,  are  yet  far  enough 
from  comprehending,    in  a  fettled  ^lignilicaticn,    a  preciie  number  of  (imple 
Idtas ;  much  lefs  all  thofe,,  which  are  united  in  Nature.    He  that  (hall  confider 
after  fo  much  flir  about  Genus  and  Speves^  and  fuch  a  deal  of  Talk  of  fpccificfc 
Differences,  bow  few  Words  we  have  yet  fettled  Definitions  of,  may  with  reafon 
imagine  that  thofe  Ftr;wf,  which  there   hath  been  fo  much   noifc  made  abou^ 
arc  only  Chimeras^  which  give  us  no  light  into  the  fpecifick  Natures  of  things. 
And  he  that  (hall  confider,  how  far  the  Names  of  Subftanccs  arc  from  having 
Si^^nifications,  wherein  all  who  ufe  them  do  agree,  will  have  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  tho'  the  nominal  Effences  of  Subftanccs  are  all  fuppos'd  to  b?  copy'd  frorti 
Nature,  yet  they  are  all,,  or  moft  of  them,  very  imperfeft. ,  Since  the  Compo- 
flcion  of  thofe  complex  Ideas  are,  in  feveral  Men,  very  different :   and  thcre-r 
fore  that  ihefe  Boundaries  of  Species  are  as  Men,  and  not  as  Nature  makes  them^ 
it  at  leaft  there  are  in  Nature  any  fuch  prefixed  Bounds.    'Tis  true,  that  many 
particular  Subftanccs  are  fo  made  by  Nature,  that  they  have  Agreement  and 
Likenefs  one  with  another,  andfo    afford  a   foundation  of  being    raok'd  into 
forts.  But  theforting  of  things  by  us,   or  the  making  of  determinate  J^ecies, 
being  in  order  to  naming  and  comprehending  them  under  general  tetms,  I  can- 
rtot  fee  ho^  it  can  be  properly  faid/ that  Nature   fets  the  Boundaries  of  the 
Species  of  thingis :  or  if  it  be  fo,  our  Boundaries  of  Species  are  not  cxaftly  con- 
formable to  thofe  in  Nature.    For  we  having  need  of  general  N^amcs  for  pre- 
ifent  ufcy  ftay  not  for  a  perfeft  difcovery  of  all  thofe  Qiialitics  which  would  beft 
Oicw  us  their  moft  material  Differences  and  Agreements ;  but  we  our  felves  di- 
vide them,  by  certain  obvious  Appearances,  into  Species,  that  we  may  theeafiec 
under  general  names  communicate  our  Thoughts  about  them*    For  h:tvingjid 
other  Knowledg  of  ^ny  Subftance,  but  of  the  ample  Ideas  that  are  iMittd  in  it ; 
knd  obferving  feveral  particular  things  to  ^ee  with  others  in  feveral  of  tho(^ 
iSmpte  IdeiiSy  wc  make  that  CoUedion  our  fpccifick  Idea,  and  give  it  a  general 
Name  I  that  in  recording  our  own  Thoughts,  and  in  our  pifcourfe  withofhers^ 
^t  may  ift  one  (hort  word  deiign  all  the  Individuals  that  agree  in  that  conbplex 
idea,  without  enumerating  the  fimple  Ideas  chat  make  it  ap ,-  and  fo  not  wafte  « 

par  Ttnic  and  Breath  in  tedious  De(criptions :  which  we  fee  they  are  fain  to  dd^ 
who  would  dlfcourfc  of  any  new  fort  of  things,  they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

^.  gi.  But  however  thefe  Species  of  Subftanccs  pafs  well  enough  in  ordinary  sffincestf 
Converfation,  k  is  plain  that  this  complex  Idea^  wherein  they  obferve  feveral  species  under 
ladividoals  to  agree,  is  by  different  Men  made  very  differently ;  by  fome  more  w/aiw^ 
iand  others  lefs  accurately,    in  fome,  this  Complex  Idea  contains  a  greater,  and  ^^^^^ 
m  others  a  fmatler  number  of  Qualities ;  and  fo  is  apparently  fuch  as  the  Mind 
makes  it.    The  yellow  ihining  Colour  makes  Gold  to  Children  ;  others  add 
Weight,  MallcaMenefs,  and  Fufibility ;  and  others  yet  other  Qualities,  which 
they  find  join'd  with  that  ykllow  Colour,  as  conftantly  as  its  Weight  and  Fufi- 
bility :    For  in  all  thefe  and  the  like  Qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  put; 
into  the  complex  Ideaofthsit  Subftance  wherein  they  ate  all  join'd,  asanothet. 
And  ihtrcforcdifierevt  Men  leaving  otit  or  putting  in  feveral  fimple -Wm/,  which 
others  do  not,  according  to  theit  various  Exartiinatiott,  Skill,  or  Obfervation  of 
that  Subjed,  hofve  different  EJfences  of  Gold ;  which  muft  therefore  be  of  their       ^ 
own,  and  not  of  Nature's  making.  /N 

^.  31.  If  thfc  number  of  Ample  Ideas,  that  make  the  noiiiinal  Effence  of  the  ^^f^\^''^ 
vcft  Spedes,  or  firft  forting  of  Individuals,  depends  on  the  Mind  ofMan^^^lil 
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varioufly  coUefting  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that  they  do  fo,  in  the  more  ^^^  i^g^ 
comprehcftfive  Clafjis,  which  by  the  Maftcrs  of  Logick  are  call'd  'Geneid*  Theft  phot  and  par- 
arc  complex  Ideas  dcfigncdiy  imperfea :  And  'tis  vifiMc  at  firtt  fight,  that  feve-  Mtbefore^ 
ral  of  thofe  Qualities  that  afre  to  be  found  in  the  things  themfelves,  arc  pur- 
pofely  left  out  of  lentrkal  Ideas.  For  as  the  Mind,  to  make  general  Ideas  com- 
jirehending  fevetfal  particular^,  leaves  out  thofe  of  Time,  and  Place,  and  fucli 
other,  that  make  them  Incomoiunicable  to  more  than  one  Individual ;  fo  to 
make  other  yet  more  general  Ideas,  that  may  comprehend  diflferent  forts,  it 
leaves  out  thofe  Qualities  that  diftinguilh  them,  andjputs  into  its  new  CoUeftion 
dniy  fuch  I^kas  as^  arc  common  to  feveral  forts.  The  fanie  Convenience  that 
Vol.  I.  E  c  •  made 
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mad6  Men  cxprefs  fcveral  parcels  of  yellow  Matter  coromg  frofti  Guinea  and  , 
Peru  under  one  name,  fets  them  alfo  upon  making  oi  one  Name  that  may  com- 
prehend both  Gold  and  Silver,  and  fomc  oiher  Bod'es  of  different  forts.  This  is 
done  by  leaving  out  thofc  Qualities,  which  arc  peculiar  to  each  fort ;  and  re- 
taining a  complex  Idea  niade  up  of  thcfc  that  arccomidon  to  them  all.  To 
which  the  name  Metal  being  annexM,  there  is  a  GeH^  conftituted ;  the  E^Tence 
whereof  being  that  abftraft  Idea,  containing  only  Malleablcnefs  and  Fufibility, 
with  certain  degrees  of  Weight  and  Fixedncfs,  wherein  fome  Bodies  of  feveral 
kinds  agree,  leaves  out  the  Colour,  and  other  Qualities  peculiar  to  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  theothcr  forts  comprehended  under  tlic  name  Metal.  Whereby  it  is 
plain,  that  Men  follow  not  exa&ly  the  Patterns  fct  them  h^  Nature,  when  they 
make  their  general  Ideas  of  Subftances ;  iince  there  is  no  Body  to  be  found,  whicit 
has  barely  M^lleablenefs  and  Fufibility  in  it,  without  other  Qualities  as  infeparabic 
as  thofe.  But  Men,  in  nuking  their  general  Ideas y  feeing  more  the  Convenience 
of  Language  and  quick  Difpatch,  by  ihort  and  comprehenfivc  Signs,  than  the  true 
and  precife  Nature  oi  things  as  they  exifi,  have,  in  the  framing  their  abftra^ 
Ideas,  chiefly  purfu'd  that  End  which  was  to  be  furnifli'd  with  ftore  of  general  and 
varioufly  comprehenfivc  Names.  So  that  in  this  whole  bufincfs  of  Gexera  and 
Species  the  Gef2Hi,  or  more  comprehenfivc,  is  but  a  partial  Conception  of  what 
is  in  the  Species,  and  the  Species  but  2l  partial  Idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in 
each  Individual.  If  therefore  any  one  will  think,  that  a  Man,  and  a  Horfe^ 
and  an  Animal,  and  a  Plant,  &c.  are  diftinguiih'd  by  real  Effences,  made  by 
Nature,  he  mull  think  Nature  lo  be  very  liberal  of  thefe  real  Effences,  making 
one  for  Body,  another  for  an  Animal,  and  anotiicr  for  a  Horfe^;  and  all  thele 
ElTences  liberally  beflow*d  upon  Bucephalm.  But  if  we  would  rightly  confidec 
v(hat  is  done,  in  all  thcfc  Genera  and  Species,  or  Sorts,  we  (hould  find,  that 
there  is  no  new  thing  made,  but  only  more  or  lefs  comprehenfivc  Signs  where* 
by  we  may  be  enabled  to  exprefs,  in  a  few  Syllables,  great  Numbers  of  parti* 
cular  things,  as  they  agree  in  more  or  lefs  general  Conceptions,  which  we  have 
fram'd  to  that  purpofe.  In  all  which  we  may  obfcrve,  that  the  more  general 
term  is  always  the  Name  of  a  lefs  complex  Idea  \  and  that  each  Geum  is  but  a 
partial  Conception  oi  tht  Species  comprehended  under  it.  So  that  if  theicab* 
flrad  general  Idea6  be  thought  to  be  compleat,  it  can  only  bein  refped  ofa 
certain  eftablilh'd  Relation  between  them  and  certain  Names,  which  are  made 
ufe  of  to  fignify  them  i  and  not  in  refpeft  of  any  thing  exifting,  as  made  by 
Nature. 
TK  aSac'  ^•53'  ^^  isadjujledto  the  tri^  end  of  Speech,  which  is  to  be  the  eaficft  and 
commoAattd  Aiortcft  way  of  communicating  our  Notions.  For  thus  he,  that  would  difcourfc 
to  the  end  of  of  things  as  they  agreed  in  the  complex  Idea  of  Extenfion  and  Solidity^  needed 
Sfte^.  but  ufe  the  word  Body  to  denote  all  fuch.  He  that  to  thefe  would  join  others, 
fignify'd  by  the  words  Life,  Scnfe,  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  needed  but  ufe 
the  word  Animal,  tofignify  all  which  partook  oixkiok  Idem  \  and  he  that  had 
made  a  comp  ex  Z:i^  of  a  Body,  with  Life,  Senfe,  and  Motion,  with  the  Fa- 
culty of  Reafoning,  and  a  certain  Shape  join'd  to  it,  needed  but  ufe  the  ihorc 
monofyllable  Man  to  exprefs  all  Particulars  that  correfpond  to  that  complex 
Idea.  This  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  Genm  and  Species  \  and  this  Men  do, 
without  any  confideration  of  real  Effences,  or  fubflantial Forms,  which  come  not 
within  the  reach  of  our  Knowledg,  when  we  think  of  thofe  things;  nor  with* 
in  the  Signification  of  our  words,  when  we  difcourfc  with  others. 
Itiffance  In  ^'  34-  ^^^^  '  ^^  talk  with  any  one  of  a  fort  of  Birds  I  lately  (aw  in  St. 
Contraries,  James's  Park,  about  three  or  four  Foot  high,  with  a  Covering  of  fomething 
between  Feathers  and  Hair,  of  a  dark  brown  Colour  without  Wings,  but  in 
the  place  thereof  two  or  three  little  Branches  coming  down  like  Sprigs  of  Spa- 
,.  niQi  Broom,  long  great  Legs,  with  Feet  only  of  three  Claws,  and  without  a 

Tail ;  I  mufl:  make  this  Defcription  of  it,  and  fo  may  make  others  underftand 
me :  But  when  I  am  told  that  the  Name  of  it  1%  Cajjuaris,  I  may  then  u(e  that 
Word  to  Aand  in  difcourfc  for  all  my  complex  Idea  mentioned  in  that  Difcrip* 
tion ;  tho'  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become  a  fpecifick  Name,  I  know  no 
more  of  the  real  Efience  or  Conftitution  of  that  fort  of  Animals  than  I  did 
before;  and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  Nature  of  that  Species  of  Birds, 
before  I  learned  the  Name,  as  many  EngUJh-men  do  of  Swans,  or  Herons, 

which 
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which  are  fpecifick  Names,  very  well  known,  Oi  6otts  of  Qirds  common  iii 
England. 

§.  35-  From  what  has  been  faid,  'tis  evident,  thzx  Men  make  Sorts  of  things.  Men  deterl 
For  ic  being  different  ElVences  alone  that  make  differcnc  Species^  'tis  plain  thac  ^^^'^ 
they  who  make  thofc  abftraft  Ideaa^  which  arc  the  nominal  Eflences,  do  thereby 
make  the  Spedesy  or  Sort*  Should  there  be  a  Body  found,  having  all  the  other 
'Qualities  of  Gold,  except  malJeablene(s,  'cwould  no  doubt  be  made  a  qiieftioii 
.  wlietlier  it  were  Gold  or  no,  /.  e.  wncciier  it  were  of  chat  Species.  This  could 
be  determined  only  by  thac  abftraft  Idea  to  which  every  one  annexed  the  nanie 
^Gold:  fothac  ic  would  be  crue  Gold  to  hini,  and  belong  to  that  Species,  who 
included  noc  Malleablenefs  in  his  nominal  tifence,  fignify  d  by  the  Sound  Gold; 
and  on  the  other  tide  it  would  noc  be  true  Gold,  or  of  that  Species  to  him  who 
included  Malleablenefs  in  his  fpecifick  Idea,  And  who,  I  pray,  is  it  thac  makes 
thefe  diveric  Speaes  even  under  one  and  the  fame  Name,  but  Men  thac  make  two 
differenc  abftraft  Ideas^  confifting  noc  exaftly  of  che  fame  CoUeSion  of  Quali- 
ties ?  Nor  is  ic  a  mere  Suppolicion  to  imagine  thac  a  Body  may  exilt,  wherein 
the  other  obvious  Qualities  ot  Gold  may  be  wichouc  Malleaulenefs  i  finceitis 
.certain,  that  Gold  icfelfwill  be  fometimes  fo  eager,  (as  Anifts  call  it)  chat 
it  will  as  licde  endure  the  Hammer  as  Glafs  it  feif.  What  we  have  faid,  of 
the  putting  in  or  leaving  Malieablencfs  out  of  the  complex  Idea,  the  name 
Gold  is  by  any  one  annex'd  to,  may  be  faid  of  its  peculiar  Weight,  Fixednefs, 
and  fcveral  other  the  like  Qaaiicies;  For  waacioever  is  left  out,  or  put  in,  'tis 
ftill  the  complex  fdea^  to  which  thac  Nanie  is  annexed,  thac  makes  the^^c/>x-' 
and  as  any  parcicular  I^arcel  of  Matter  aniwers  chac  Idea,  fo  cne  Name  of  the 
iSort  belongs  truly  to  it;  and 'cis  of  that  Species.  And  thus  any  thing  is  true 
Gold,  perfect  Metal.  All  which  determination  ol  the  Species^  Wb  plain,  depends 
On  the  Underftanding  of  Man,  making  this  or  that  complex  Idea. 

^.  3d,  This  then,  in  fhoit,  is  the  cafe:  NatUie  makes  many  particular  things  Katurem^ci 
which  do  {^ree  one  with  another,  in  many  fenuoic  C^ialitics,  and  projdbly  too  the  Stmilh  1 
in  their  internal  Frame  and  Conftitucibn :  but  'li.  not  this  reai  EHence  that  ^*^^* 
diftinguiflies  them  into  Species ;  'tis  Men,  who,  taking   occafion  from  the  Qtia7 
liticsthey  find  united  in  them,  and  wiicreih  they  obferve  ofieii   feveral  Indivi- 
duals to  agree,    range  them  into  Sorts,  in  order  to  their  naming^  for  the  conve- 
nience of  comprehenfive  Signs  i  under  which  Individuals,  according  to  their 
conformity  to  this  or  that  abftraS  Idea,  conie  to  be  rank'd  as  under  Enfigns  j 
fo  that  this  is  of  the  Blue,  that  the  Red  Regimenr  ;  this  is  a  Man,  that  a  Drill:  . 
And  in  this,  I  think,  confifts  the  whole  bulinLfs  ot  Genm  and  Species, 
,    §.  37.  I  do  not  deny  but  Nature,  in  the  conftant  Produdhon  of  particular 
Beings,  makes  them  not  always  new  and  various,  but  very  mnch  alike  and  o^ 
kin  one  to  another :  But  I  think  it  neverthelefs  true,  that  the  Boundaries  of  the 
Species,  where ty  Men  fort  them,  are  made  by  Men  i  fince  the  LlfcncJS  of  the  *^^- 
ciesy  diftinguimd  by   differenc  Names,  are,  as  has  been  prov'd,  of  Man's  ma-  ^ 

king,  and  feldom  adequate  to  the  internal  Nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken 
from.  So  that  we  inay  truly  fay,  fuch  a  manner  of  forting  oi  things  is  the 
,Workmanihip of ^eri.  ^  ^  ..-,..    .^ 

§.  38.  One  thing  1  doubt  not  but  will  feem  veiry  ftrange  in  this  .Dodrine;  £ach  alfira$ 
which  isi  that  frona  what  has  been  faid  it  will  follow,  that  each  abfirali  Idea,  ^^^  "^ 
with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  di]^inEl  Species.    But  who  can  help  it  if  Truth  will  have 
it  fo?  Forfo  it  muft  remain  till  fome  body  can  fhsw  us  the  Species  of  things 
limited  and  diftinguiih'd  by  fomething  elfe  j  and  let  us  ice,  that  general  Terms 
.iignify  hot  bur  abftrad /i^^^,  but  fomethingdiflfcrent  from  them.     Iwouldfaia  ^ 

know  why  a  Shock  and  a  Hound  are  nbt  as  diflitid  Species  as  a  Spaniel  and  ad   . 
Elephant.     We  have  no  other  Idea  of  the  differeat  EiVence  of  an  Elephant  and 
a  Spaniel,  than  we  have  of  the  different  ElTcnce  of  a  Shock  and  a  Hound  ;  aU 
theeflcntial  difference,  whereby  we  know  and  diftinguifh  them  one  frdmano^  ] 

iher,  confifting  only  in  the  difiererit  Collcftion  of  (imple  Ideas,  to  which  wc 
have  given  thofe  difierent  Names. 

^.  39.  How  much^A^  making  of  Species  and  Genera  U  in  order  to  general  Nams^  GeneraWj 
.and  how  much  general  Names  are  neceffary,  if  not  to  the  Being,  yet  atleaft  ?P®^'''? 
to  the  compleating  of  a  Species,  and  making  it  pafs  for  fucH,  will  appear,  be;  ^l^iZ^  * 
fides  what  has  been  faid  above  concerning  Ice  and  Water,'  in  a  very  familiar 
Vol  I.  E  e  i  Ex4rfipli; 
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Example-  A  filent  and  a  ftriking  JVatch  are  but  one  Species  to  thofe  who  have 
buc  one  Name  for  them  :  but  he  that  has  the  name  Watch  for  one,  and  Ckck 
for  the  other,  and  dillind  complex  Ideasy  to  which  thofe  Names  belong,  to 
hnn  they  arc  different  Species.  It  wiJl  be  faid  perhaps  that  the  inward  Contri- 
vance and  Conftitution  is  diflFercnt.betwccn  thcfc  two,  which  the  Watch-maker 
has  a  clear /itf^  of.  And  yet,  'tis  plain,  they  are  but  one  Species  to  him,  whca 
he  has  but  one  Name  for  them.  For  what  is  fufficient  in  the  inward  Contri- 
vance to  make  a  new  Species  ?  There  are  feme  IVatches  that  arc  made  with  four 
Wheels,  others  with  five  :  Is  this  a  fpecifick  difference  to  the  Workman  ? 
Some  have  Strings  and  IMiyfies,  and  others  none  i  fome  have  the  Ballance  loofe, 
and  others  regulated  by  a  Spiral  Spring,  and  others  by  Hogs- Bridles  :  Are  any 
or  all  of  thele  enough  to  make  a  fpecifick  difterence  to  the  Workman,  that 
knows  each  of  thcfe,  and  feveral  other  different  Contrivances,  in  the  internal 
Conftitutions  of  IVatches  i  'Tis  certain  each  of  thcfe  hath  a  real  difference  from 
the  rtfl :  But  whether  it  bean  eflential,  a  fpecifick  difference  or  no,  relates  only 
to  the  complex  Idea  to  which  the  name  Watch  is  given :  as  long  as  they  all  a- 
grce  in  the  Idea  which  that  Name  flands  for,  and  that  Name  does  not  as  age- 
ncrical  Name  comprehend  d  fferent  ^^mW  under  it,  they  are  not  cflcntially  not 
fpecifically  different.  But  it  any  one  will  make  minuter  Divifions  from  Uiflfc- 
rences  that  he  knows  in  the  internal  Frame  of  Watches,  and  to  fnch  prccifc 
complex  Ideasy  give  Names  that  (hall  prevails  they  will  then  be  new  Species  to 
them,  who  have  thofe  Ideas  with  Names  to  them ;  and  can,  by  thofe  diflfe- 
rences,  diftinguifh  Watches  into  thcfe  feveral  forts,  and  then  Watch  will 
^  be  a  generical  Name.    But  yet  they  would  be  no  diftinft  Species  to  Men  igno- 

rant of  Clock-work  and  the  inward  Contrivances  of  Watches,  who  had  od 
other  Idea  but  the  outward  Shape  and  Bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  Hours  by 
the  Hand.    For  to  them  all  thofe  other  Names  would  be  but  fynonymous  Terms 
for  the  fame  Ideay  and  fignify  no  more,  nor  no  other  thing  but  a  fFatch.    Juft 
thus,  I  think,  it  h  in  natural  things.    No  body  will  doubt  that  the  Wheels  or 
Springs  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  within,  arc  different  in  a  rational  Man  and  a  Oumge- 
lingy  no  more  than  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  Frame  between  a  DriBanat 
Changeling.    But  whether  one,  or  both  thcfe  Differences  be  eflential  or  fpecificali 
is  only  to  be  known  to  us,  by  their  agreement  or  difagreement  with  the  complex 
idea  that  the  name  Min  ftands  for:  For  by  that  alone  can  it  be  determined,  whe- 
ther one>  or  both,  or  neither  of  thofe  be  a  Man  or  no. 
Species ofarii' '    §•  40-  ^^^^  what  has  been  before  faid,  we  may  fee  the  reafon  ti*y,  inAi 
fical  tbsms     Species  of  artifical  things^   there  is  generally  lefs  Confiifion  and  Uncertainty,  than  im 
^tl^nmtufaU^^^^^'  ^""'^  ^"  artifical  thing  being  a  produftion  of  Man,  which  Che  At- 
^  *  tificer  defign^d,  and  therefore  well  knows  the  Idea  of,  the  Name  of  it  is  fup- 
pos*d  to  fland  for  no  other  Idea^  nor  to  import  any  other  Effence  than  what  is 
certainly  to  be  known,  and  eafy  enough  to  be  apprehended.    For  the  Idea  or 
Effence  of  the  feveral  forts  of  artifical  things  confifling,  for  the  mofl  part,  in 
nothing  but  the  determinate  Figure  of  fenfible  Parts ;  and  fomctimes  Motioo 
dependmg  thereon,  which  the  Artificer  fafliions  in  Matter,  (iich  as  he  finds  foe 
,  his  turn  ;   it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  Faculties  to  attain  a  certain  Ided 
thereof,  an^  fb  fettle  the  Signification  of  the  Names,  whereby  the  Species  of 
artificial  things  Site  diftinguifh  d  with  lefs  Doubt,  Obfcurityand  Equivocation, 
than  we  can  in  things  natural,  whofe  Differences  and  Operations  depend  upon 
Contrivances  beyond  the  feach  of  our  Difcoveries. 
Arti^ctdt       '    $.  41*  I  jnuft  be  excusM  here  if  I  think  artificial  things  are  of  difiinSi  Species^ 
tb^j^s  of  dif-^  as  well  as  natural:   finccl  find  they  are  as  plainly  and  orderly   ranked  into 
tmSSpectes.    jg^^^^  by  different  abfttaA /^^^j  with  general  Names  annexed  to  them,  as  dif- 
tinft one  from  another  a^  thofe  of  natural  Subftances.    For  why  ihould  we  not 
think  a  Watch  and  Piflol,  as  diftinQ:  Species  one  from  another,  as  a  Horfe  and 
a  Dc^  ihey  being  exprefs'd  in  our  Minds  by  diftinft  Ideas^  and  to  others  by 
iliflina  Appclfations? 
St^<mes  a*     ^'  4*r  This  is  farther .  to  be  obferv'd  concerning  ^S//iy?^rf^x,  that  they  alone 
/«¥itfvc/>iv7*  of  all  our  feveral  forts  of /^^^x  have  particular  or  proper  Names,  whereby  one 
f€rJfamcs4     only  particular  thing  is  fignify^d.     Becaufe  in  fimple  Ideas,  Modes,  and  Rela- 
tions, it  feldom  happens  that  Men  have  occafion  to  mention  often  this  or  that 
Particular  when  it  is  abfent*    Bcfide^,  the  greateft  part  of  mix'd  Modes,  being 
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Aaions  which  pcWfli  in  their  Birth,  are  not  capable  of  a  lading  Duratibn  as 

Subftances,  which  are  the  Pl&oxs;  and  wherein  the  fimple  /cfe^x  that  make  up    y  •    ' 

th^  complex  Ideas  defign'd  by  the  Name,  have  a  lafting  Union.  *     /         *   /    '   ' 

$.  43.  Imuft  beg  pardon  of  my  Reader,  for  having  dwelt  folong  upon  this  Dtfficunyio      ^ 
Subjeft,  and  perhaps  with  forae  Obfcurity.     But  I  dcfire  ic  may  be  confider^i  freatef 
how  difficult  it  is  lo  lead  another  by  IVords  into  the  Thoughts  of  things^  firip'd  ofthofs  ^^** 
fpectfick  Differences  we  give  them  :    which  things,  if  I  name  not,  I  fay  nothing; 
and  if  I  do  name  them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  fome  fort  or  other,  and  fug* 

fell  to  the  Mind  the  ufual  abftrafi  Idea  of  that  Species ,  and  fo  crbfs  my  purpofe. 
or  to  talk  ot  a  Man^  and  to  lay  by,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ordinary  Significa- 
tion of  the  name  Man,  which  is  our  complex  /if/i  ufually  annexed  to  it ;  and 
bid  the  Reader  confider  Man  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  and  as  he  is  really  diftingui(h''d 
from  others  in  his  internal  Conftitution,  or  real  Eflbnce,  that  is,  by  fomething 
he  knows,  not  what,  looks  like  triSing;  and  ]^et  thus  one  muft  do  who  would 
fpeak  of  the  fupposM  real  Eflfences  and  Species  of  things,  as  thought  to-be  made 
by  Nature,  if  it  be  but  only  to  make  it  underftood,  that  there  is  nofuch  thing 
fignifyM  by  the  general  Names,  which  Subftances  are  called  by.    But  becaute 
it  is  difficult  by  known  familiar  Names  to  do  thisj  give  me  leave  to  endeavour 
by  an  Example  to  make  the  difleirnt  Confideration  the  Mind  has  of  fpccifick 
Names  and  Ideas  z\\ix\t  more  clear;  and  tofliew  how  the  complex  Ideas  of 
Modes  are  refer'd  fometimes  to  Archetypes  in  the  Minds  of  other  intelligent 
Beings ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  to  the  Signification  annexed  by  others  to  their 
receiv'd  Names ;  and  fometimes  to  no  Archetypes  at  alU     Give  me  leave  aUb 
to  ihew  how  the  Mind  always  refers  its  Ideas  of  Subftances,  either  to  the  Sub- 
ftances themfelves,  or  to  the  Signification  of  their  Names  as  to  the  Archttyfits; 
and  alfo  to  make  plain  the  Nature  of  Species^  or  forting  of  things^  as  apprc- 
hendedj  and  made  ufe  of  by  us ;  and  of  the  Eifences  belonging  to  thofe  Species^ 
which  is  perhaps  of  more  moment,  to  difcover  the  Extent  and  Cercaint]^  of  ouc 
Knowlcdg,  than  ^e  at  firft  imagine. 

§.  44.  Let  us  fuppofe  Adatn  in  the  State  of  a  grown  Man^  with  a  gdod  Un-  in/fame  of 
dcrftanding,  but  in  a  ftrange  Country,  with  all  things  new  and  unknown  about  ^^^d  Modes 
him;  and  no  othct  Faculties,  to  attaih  the  Knowledg  of  them,  but  ^^^^ one  ^j^^^'^j^ 
of  this  Age  has  now.    He  obferves  LafHech  more  malttcholy  than  ufual>  and  "^^ 

imagines  it  to  be  from  a  fufpicion  he  ha^  of  his  Wife  Adah  (whom  he  mofi  ar- 
dently lov'd)  that  flie  had  too  much  kindnefs  for  another  Man.    Adam  di&omfes 
thefe  his  Thoughts  to  Eve  and  defires  her  to  take  clre  that  Adah  commit  not 
foUy  :  And  in  thefe  Difcdurfcs  with  Eve  he  makes  ufe  of  thefe  two  new  words^ 
Kinneah  and  ^touph.    In  time  Adam's  Miftake  appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech^s 
Trouble  proceeded  from  having  kill*d  a  Man  :  But  yet  the  two  Names>  Kiumah 
and    Niouph;  the  one  ftanding  for  Sufpicion,   in  a  Husband^  of  his  Wife's 
Difloyalty  to  him,  and  the  other  for  the  A3:  of  committing  Difloyalty>  toft 
00c  their  diftind  Significations.    It  is  plain  then  that  here  were  two  diftinA 
complex  //?^i  of  mfx'd  Modes,  with  Names  to  them,  two  diftinft  Species  of 
Aftions  effentially  different ;  1  ask  whetein  confifted  the  Eflfences  of  ttefc  two 
diftinft  Species  of  Adion  ?  And  'tis  plain  it  confifted  in  a  precife  Gombinatioti 
of  fimple  Ideas,  different  in  one  from  the  other.    I  ask,  whether  the  complest 
Idea  in  Adam^s  Mind,  which  he  catl'd  Kinneah,  were  adequate  or  nb  ?    And  it  is 
plain  it-  was,  for  it  being  a  Combination  of  fimple  Ideas^  which  fae,  without 
any  regard  to  any  Archetype,  without  refpeft  to  afty  thing  as  a  Pattern,  volun- 
tarily put  together,  abftraft  and  gave  the  name  Kinneah  to,  to  expt-efs  in  fhort 
to  others,  by  that  one  Sound,  all  the  fimple  Ideas  contained  and  united  in  that 
complex  one ;  it  muft  neceffarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  adequate  Idea^.    Hii 
own  Choice  having  made  that  Combination,   it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it 
fliould^  and  fo  could  not  but  be  perfed,  could  not  but  be  adequate,  it  being  te-; 
fcr'd  to  no  other  Archetype  which  it  was  fuppos'd  to  reprefent. 

§.  45.  Thefe  words,  Kinneah suid  Niouph,  by  degrees  grew  into  Common  nfei 
and  then  the  cafe  was  fomewhat  altered.  Adam's  Childrtn  had  the  fame  Facul- 
ties, and  thereby  the  fame  Power  tha£  he  had  tb  make  what  Complex  ideas  of 
mix'd  Modes  they  plcas'd  in  their  own  Minds;  to  abftrad  them,  and  make  ' 

what  Sounds  they  pleasM  che  Signs  of  them :    But  the  ufe  of  Nafmes  being  to 
.make  our  Ideas  within  us  known  to  othersi  that  cannot  be  done,  but  vHien  the 
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fame  Signs  fiands  for  the  fame  Idea  in  two  who   would  communicate  their 
Thoughts,  and  diTcourfe  together.     Thofc  therefore  of  Adams  Children,  that 
found  thefe  two  words,  Khimah  and  Niouphy  in   familiar  ufe,  could  not  rake 
tliemfor  infignificant  Sounds-,  but  mu(t  needs  conclude,  they    flood  for  fomc- 
thing,  for  certain  Ideas^  abftraft  Ideas^  they  being  general  Names,  which  ab- 
ftratt  Ideas  were  the  Eflences  of  the  Species  diftinguiind  by  thofe  Names. 
.  If  therefore  they  would    ufe  thtfe  words,  as  Names  of  Species  already  efta- 
bliili'd^and  agreed  on,  they  were  obliged  to  conform  the  Ideasy  in  their  Minds; 
fignify'd  by  thefe  Names,  to  the  Ideas^  that  they  flood  for  in  other  mens  Minds, 
as  to  their  Patterns  and  Archetypes  y  and  then  indeed  their  Ideas  of  thefe  com- 
plex Modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very  apt  (efpccially  thoft 
that  confided  of  Combinations  of  many  fimple  Ideas)  not  to  be  exadly  con- 
formable to  the  Ideas  in  other  mens  minds,  ufing  the  fame  Names;  tho*  for  this 
there  be  ufually  a  Remedy  at  hand,  which  is  to  ask  the  meaning  of  any  word 
wc  underftand  not,  of  him  that  u{es  it:    it  being  as  impoffible  to  know  cer- 
tainly what  the  words  Jealonfy  and  Adultery  (which  I  think  anfwer  ^^p  ancf 
^yv?)    ftand  for  in  another  man's  Mind,  with  whom  I  would  difcourfe^  about 
them;  as  it  was  impoffible,  in  the  beginning  of  Language,  to  know  what  A7«- 
neah  and  Niouph  flood  for  in  another  man's  Mind,  without  Explication,  they 
being  voluntary  Signs  in  every  one- 
^y?tfwff  of        §^  45.  Let  us  now  alfo  conirder,  after  the  fame  manner,  the  Names  of  Sub- 
SabT"  "'^^"^^s  ^"    ^heir  firfl   Application.     One  of  Adam's    Children,  roving  in  the 
Mounuins,  lights  on  a  glittering  Subllance  which  pleafes  his  Eye;  home  he 
carries  it  to -<4^^iw/,  who,  upon  confideratioa  ofit,  finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have 
a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  an  exceeding  great  Weight.    Thefe,  perhaps  ac 
firft^  are  all  the  Qualities  he  takes  notice  ot  in  it  :   and  abfirading  this  complex 
Ideoj  confifiing  ot  a  Subftance  having  that  peculiar  bright   Yellownefs,  and  z 
-Weight  very  great  in  proportion  to  its  Bulk,  he  gives  it  the  name  Zahat,  to 
denominate  and  mark  all  Subflances  that  have  thefe  fenfible  Qualities  in  them. 
'Tis  evident  now  that,  in  this  cafe,  Adam  afts  quite  differently  from  what  he 
did  before  in  forming  tbofe  Ideas  of  mix'd  Modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Ktwieah  and  Niouph.    For  there  he  puts  Ideas  together,  only  by  his  own  imagi- 
nation, not  taken  from  the  ^  Exiftence   of  any  thing  ;  and  to  them  he  gave 
Names  to  denominate  all  things  that  fiiould  happen  to  agree  to  thofe  his  abftrad: 
Ideasj  without  confidering  whether  any  fuch  thing  did  exift  or  no :  the  Stan- 
dard there  was  of  his  own  making.    But  in  the  forming  his  Idea  of  this  ne\^ 
Subftance,  he  takes  the  quit  contrary  Courfe ;  here  he  has  a  Standard  made  by 
Nature ;  and  therefore  being  to  reprefent  that   to  himfelf,  by  the  Idea  he  has 
of  it^  even  when  it  is  abfent,  he  puts  in  no  fimple  Idea  into  his  complex  on^, 
but  what  he  has  the  Preception  of  from  the  thing  it  felf.     He  takes  care  thac 
his  Idea  be  conformable  to  this  Archetype,  and  intends  the  Nanae  fbould  fland 
for  an  Idea  fo  conformable. 

§.  47.  This  piece  of  Matter,  thus  denominated  2/7/;/ii  by  Adamy  being  ijuitd 
different  from  any  he  had  feen  before,  no  body,  1  think,  will  deny  to  be  adi- 
ftind  Species,  and  to  have  its  peculiar  Effence  ;  and  that  the  name  Zahah  is  the 
mark  of  the  Species,  and  a  Name  belonging  to  all  things  partaking  in  that  Ef- 
fence. But  here  it  is  plain,  the  Efience,  Adam  made  the  name  Zahal?  ftand  for, 
was  nothing  but  a  Body  hard,  fliining,  yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inr 
quifitive  Mind  of  Man,  not  content  with  the  Knowledg  of  thefe,  as  I  may  fay 
fuperficial  Qualities,  puts  Adam  on  farther  examination  of  this  Matter.  He 
therefore  knocks  and  beats  it  with  Flints,  to  fee  what  was  difcovcrable  in  the 
Infide  :  He  finds  it  yield  to  Blows,  but  not  eafily  feperate  into  pieces:  He  finds 
it  will  bend  with  breaking.  Is  not  now  Duftility  to  be  added  to  his  former 
Jdeaj  and  made  part  of  the  Effence  of  the  Species  that  name  Zahat  ftands  for  ? 
Farther  Trials  difcover  Fufibility  and  Fixednefs.  Are  not  they  alfo,  by  the 
fame  reafon  that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the  complex  Idea  fig-^ 
nify'd  by  the  name  Zahab?  If  not,  what  reafon  will  there  be  fliewn  more  tor 
the  one  than  the  other  ?  If  thefe  rauft,  then  all  the  other  Properties,  which  any 
farther  Trials  (hall  difcover  in  this  matter,  ought  by  the  fame  reafon  to  make 
a  part  of  the  Ingredients  of  the  complex  lieay  which  the  name  Zahah  ftands 
for,  and  fo  be  the  Effences  of  the  Species  mark'd  by  that  Name.  Which  Pro- 
pertied^ 
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pcrtics,  bccaufc  they  arc  cndlefs,  it  is  plain,   that  the  Idea  made  after  this 
faliiion  hy  this  Anhetyfey  will  be  always  inidequate. 

jJ,  48.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  would  alfo  follow^  that  t[\t  Names  of  Subftances  TbeirUca^^ 
would  not  only  have  (as  in  truth  they  have)  but  would  alfo  be  fuppos'd  to  have  ^^^^ 
different  Sigaificationsy  as  usd  by  different  Men,  which  would  very  much  cumber  ^-^^""^^ 
the  ufc  ol  Language.    For  it' every  diftind  Quality,  that  were  difcovcr'd  in 
any  Matter  by  any  one,  were  fuppos'd  to  make  a  ncccffary  part  of  the  complex 
^ea,  fignify'd  by  the  coitimon  Name  given  it,  it  muft  follow,  that  Men  muff 
fuppofe  the  fame  word  to  fignify  different  Things  in  diflferent  Men  ,•  fince  they 
caqnot  doubt  but  different  Men  may  have  ^ifcover'd  feveral  Qjialities  in  Sub- 
ftances of  the  fame  Denomination,  which  others  know  nothing  of. 

^.  49.  To  avoid  this  therefore,  they  h^vt  fufpos^d  a  real  Effence  belonging  to  Therefore  to 
every  Speciesy  froni  which  thefc  Properties  all  flow,  and  would  have  their  Name  /« their  Spe^ 
of  the  Species  (land  for  that-    But  they  not  having  any  Idea  of  that  real  Ef-  ^  "*  '1^'^ 
fence  in  Subftances,  and  their  Words  lignifying  nothing  but  the  Ide^di  thtyj^^f^'^ 
have,  that  which  is  done  by  this  Attempt,  is  only  to  put  the  Name  or  Sound 
in  the  place  and  ftead  of  the  thing  having  that  real  Eflence^  without  knowing 
what  the  real  Effence  is ;  and  this  is  that  which  Men  do,  when  they  fpeak  of 
Species  of  Things,  as  fuppofing  them  made  by  Nature,  and  diftinguifh*d  by 
teal  Eflenees. 

$.  50.  For  let  us  confidcr,  when  we  affirm,  that  all  Gold  is  fix'd,  either  it  Which  Stpo* 
fticans  that  Fixednefs  is  a  part  of  the  Definition,  part  of  the  nominal  Effence -'^Jf^^'f  ^jno 
the  word  Gold  ftands  for ;  and  fb  this  Affirmation,  aU  Gold  is  fix^d,  contains  *^' 
nothing  but  the  fignification  of  the  Term  Gold.    Or  e.fe  it  meanSj  that  Fixed* 
hefs  not  being  a  part  of  the  Definition  of  the  word  Goldy  is  a  Property  of  that 
Subftance  it  leU :  In  which  cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  word  Gold  ftands  in  the 
place  of  a  Subftance,  having  the  real  Effence  of  a  Species  of  Things  made  by 
Nature.    In  which  way  of  Subftitution  it  hasfo  confused  and  uncertain  a  figni<- 
fication,  that  tho'  this  Propofition,  Gold  is  fixdy  be  in  that  fenfc  an  Affirma- 
tion offomcthingreaU  yet  'tis  a  1  ruth  will  always  fail  us  in  its  particular  Ap» 
plication,  and  fo  is  of  no  real  Ufe  nor  Certainty.    For  let  it  be  ever  fo  true 
that  all  Gold  L  e.  all  that  has  the  real  Effence  of  Goldy  is  fix'd,  what  ferves  this 
For,  whilft  we  know  not  in  this  fenfe  what  is  or  is  not  Gold}  For  if  we  know 
not  the  real  Effence  of  Gold^  'tis  impoffible  we  fhould  know  what  parcel  d 
Matter  has  that  Effence,  and  fo  whether  it  be  true  Gold  or  no. 

$.  51.  To  conclude:  What  liberty  Adam  had  atfirft  to  make  any  complex  comltfion^ 
Ideas  of  mix'd  modes,  by  no  other  Pattern  but  by  his  own  Thoughts,  the  fame 
have  all  Men  ever  fince  had.  And  the  fame  neceffity  of  conforming  his  Ideaaol 
Subftances  to  Things  without  him^  as  to  Archetypes  made  by  Nature,  that  Adam 
was  under,  if  he  would  not  wilfully  impofe  upon  himfelf,  the  fame  are  all 
Men  ever  fince  under  too.  The  fame  Liberty  alfo  that  Adam  had  of  affixing 
any  new  Name  to  znfldeay  the  fame  has  any  one  ftill  (efpecially  the  Beginners 
of  Languages,  if  we  can  imagine  any  fuch)  but  only  with  this  difference,  that 
in  Places  where  Men  in  Society  have  already  eftabliih'd  a  Language  amongfl 
them,  the  fignification  of  words  ai every  warily  andfparingly  to  be  ^Iter'di 
Becaufe  Men  being  furnifh'd  already  with  Names  for  their  IdeiXSy  and  conunon 
Ufe  having  appropriated  known  Names  to  certain  Ideasy  an  afieded  Mifappli- 
cation  of  them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous.  He  that  hath  new  Notions^  will^ 
perhaps,  venture  fometimcs  on  the  coining  new  Terms  to  exprcfs  them :  But 
Men  think  it  a  Boldnefs,  and  'tis,  uncertain  whether  common  Ufe  will  ever  make 
them  pafs  for  current.  But  in  Communication  with  others,  it  it  neceffary,  that 
we  conform  the  Ideaa  we  make  the  vulgar  Words  of  any  Language  ftand  for,  to 
their  known  proper  Significations  (which  I  have  explained  at  large  already)  or 
elfe  to  make  known  that  new  Signification  we  apply  them  to; 
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CHAP.    VII. 
Of  Particles. 


Particles  cofu  ^  i,  T\  £  S I D  E  S  Words,  which  are  Names  oi Ideas  in  the  Mind,  there  are  a 
^hofs!^  ^  -M  8^^*'  ^^'^y  others  that  are  made  ufe  of,  to  fignify  the  ConneStim  that 

Zst^eSk^'  ^^  ^^"*^  Sives  to  Jdeas^  or  Prifofitiotts  one  with  another.  The  Mind,  in  commu- 
nicating its  Thought  to  others,  does  not  only  need  Signs  o(  the  Ideas  it  has  then 
bcfpfc  it>  but  Others  alfo,  to  (hew  or  intimate  fome  particular  Adion  of  its 
own,  at  that  time,  relating  to  thofe  Ideas.  This  it  does  feveral  ways ;  as  /j, 
and  Is  mty  are  the  general  Marks  of  the  Mind,  afiirming  or  denying.  But  be- 
fides  Affirmation  or  NegatiQr>,  without  which  there  is  in  Words  no  Truth  oc 
Falibbod,  the  Mind  does,  in  declaring  its  Sentiments  to  others,  conned  noc 
only  the  Parts;  of  Propofitions,.  but  whole  Sentences  one  to  another,  with  their 
fcveral  Relations,  and  Dependencies,  to  nuike  a  coherent  Difcourfe. 
/»  ibem  cm-  ^  ^*  The  Words,  whereby  it  fignifies  what  Connexion  it  gives  to  the  feve- 
fiflstbe  Art  of  ral  Affirmations  and  Negations,  that  it  unices  in  one  continuM  RcaCbning  or 
lF$BJfc4kitg^  Narration^  are  generally  caU'd  PartkUsy  aod  'cis  in  the  right  ufe  of  thefc,  that 
more  partioiAUriy  confifis  the  clearnefs  and  beauty  of  a  g(x>d  Scilc  To  think 
fireU,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  Man  has  Ideas  clear  and  diftind  in  hi^  Thoughts, 
fM>r  that  he  obfer^s  the  Agreement  or  l>iragrcement  of  fome  of  them ;  but  hd 
muft  tkkk  in  tr^ia,  and  obferve  the  dependence  of  his  Thoughts  and  Reafonings 
one  upon  another*  And  to  e^prefs  wellfuch  methodical  and  rational  Thoughts, 
%c  muft.have  word$  tq/^ru}  what  ConneHim,  RefiriSiim^  DifiiulihMf  Oppofitiou, 
Emfh^Sj  S^j  he  gives  to  eacb  rerpe<^ivc  Part  of  his  Difeourfs.  To  miUake  ia 
aoy  ol  thefc,  iS;  t}o  pu3zle>  in/lead  of  infonming.  his  Hearer  i  and  therefore  it  is 
that  thofe  woi:ds>  whiic^h  are  noe  truly  by  themfekes  the  Names  of  any  Ideas^ 
are  of  fuckoonAaot  aod  indifpeafiblc  ufe  in  Language,  and  do  much,  contribute 
to  Mens  weU  expreifing.  Qhcoslel  ve^. 
Tiejjhew  i*  3«  Tbis  partt  uf  Gramnaiar  has  been  perhaps  as  otaieh  ncgleded,,  as  fome  o- 

vfbatMatim  ubegs  otei^diligeiKly  cuidvatei    'Tis  eafy  for  Men  to  write,  one  after  another^ 
J^v^uitf      ^^  ^^-^^         Gendi^y  Moods  and  T'enJtSy  Gerunds  and  Supines.    In  thcfc,  and  the 
JmCSbM^hts^  ^*^>  ^^^^  bd«  bfien  gceae  Diligence  u$*d  i  and  Particles  thcmfelvesv  in   fome 
Languages*  havebeeo^  with  great  ihew  of  Exax^nefs,  rank'd  into  their  feveral 
Or^cs.    But  d^)'  Propofitionsmd  ConjunSdmsy  &c.  are  Names  well  known  in 
Grammar,  and-  thie  Particles^  contained  under  them  carefiilly  rankM  into  their 
diAsD&  Subdiviiion-s ;  yet  be  who  would  (hew  the  right  ufe  of  Particles,  and 
what  figniftcanay  and  force  they  have,  muit  take  a  little  more  Pains,  enter  into 
bis  own:  Thoughcs,  and  obferve  nicely  the  feveral  Poftares  of  his  Mind  in  dif* 
oounfipg^ 
Tbeyjhero  $•  4>  Neither  ia  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  thefc  Words,  to  render 

vfbatReiatim  them*  as:isufually  in  ]>i&ionaries<)  by  words  of  another  Tongue  which  came 
tbe  Mind       neaucft  to  their  Signification  :  For  what  is  me^t  by  them,  is  commonly  as  hard 
^nmbts  ^^  ^  miderftood  in  one,   as  another  Language.    They  are  all  Marks  of  fome 
^    '  Action^  or  InHmmion  of  the  Mind;  and  therefore  to  iindcrftand  them  rightly,  the 
feveral  Views>  Poflures,.  Stands,  Turns,  Limitations  and  Exceptions,  and  fe* 
v^ral  other  Thoughts  of.  the  Mind,  for  which  we  have  either  none,  or  very  de- 
ficient Names,  are  diligeniLly  to^  be  ftiidyU    Of  thefe  there  are  a  great  variety^ 
iaucb.  exceeding  tho^  number  oi  Particles,  that  moft  Languages  have^  to  exprefs 
them  by;  and  therofeire  it  is  not  to  be  wonder'd  that  molt  of  thefe  Particles 
have  divers,  and .  (ometimes  almoft  oppofite  fignification&    In  the  Hebrew 
Tongue  there  is  a  Particle  confiding  but  of  one  fingle  Letter,  of  which  there 
are  reckon^  up,  as  I  remember,  feventy,  I  am  fure  above  fifty  feveral  fignifi- 
cations« 
fnRance  in         f.  5.  B  UT  is  a  Particle,  none  more  familiar  in  our  Language  ;  and  he  that 
But,  fays  it  is  a  difcretive  ConjunSion,  and  that  it  anfwers  Sedin  Latin,  ot  Mais  in 

Ffenchy  thinks  he  has  fufficicntly  explained  it.  But  it  feems  to  me  to  intimate  fe- 
veral Relations,  the.  Mind  gives  to  the  feveral  Propoficions  or  Parts  of  them, 
which  it  joins  by  this  Monofyllablc.  Ficft 
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Firft,  BUT*  to  fay  no  more:  Here  it  intimates  a  flop  of  the  Mind  in  the 
courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly,  /  /Jitu  BU^  two  flants :  Here  it  ihews,  that  the  Mind  limits  the 
fcnfe  to  what  is  exprefs'd,  with  a  Negation  of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  You  fray;  BUT  it  is  not  that  GOD  would  hing  you  to  the  trui 
Religion. 

Fourthly!  BUT  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own.  The  firft  of  theft 
JBUT'S  intimates  a  Suppofition  in  the  Mind  of  fomething  othcrwife  than  it 
(bould  be ;  the  latter  ihews,  that  the  Mind  makes  a  dired  oppofition  betweed 
that,  and  what  goes  before  it.  . 

Fifthly,  All  Animals  have  Senfe ;  BUT'aVog  is  an  Animal:  Here  it  fignifiei 
little  more,  but  that  the  latter  Propofition  is  join'd  to  the  former,  as  the  Mmr 
of  a  Syllogifm. 

§.  5.  To  thefe,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  miany  other  Signification* 
of  this  Partitle,  if  it  were  my  bufinefs  to  examine  it  in  its  full  latitude,  and 
confider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found :  which  if  bne  (hbuld  do,  I  doubt; 
whether  in  all  thofe  manners  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it  would  deferve  the  Titl^  of 
iiifcretivey  whith  Grammarians  give  to  it.  But  I  intend  not  here  a  full  Expli- 
cation of  this  fort  of  Signs.  The  Inftances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may  give 
bccafion  to  refieft  upori  their  ufe  and  force  in  Language,  and  lead  us  into  the 
<:ontemplation  of  fcveral  A&ions  of  our  Minds  in  difcourfing,  which  it  h^ 
fdund  a  way  to  intimat*  t6  others  by  thefe  Particles ;  fome  whereof  conflantiy* 
land  others  in  certain  confirudions,  have  the  Senfe  of  a  whole  Sentence  contain^ 
in  them* 


CHAP.    VIIL 
Of  AbftraH  and  Concrete  ^erms. 


f.  x.'TnH  E  ordinary  Words  of  Language,  and  our  common  tJfc  of  them,  :^^f^^ 

#.    would  have  given  us  light  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  if  they  had  p^£cabl^ffno 
been  but  confider'd  with  Attehcioii.    The  Mind,  as  has  been  Aiewn,  has  a  power  ^f  awtbep, 
to  abftrad  its  Ideas,  and  fo  they  become  EJfences,  general  Effcnces,  whereby  andwfy. 
the  forts  of  things  are  diftinguifhM.     Now  each  abfirad  Idea  being  diftindt,  fo 
that  of  any  two  the  one  can  never  be  the  other,  the  Mind  will,  by  its  intuitive 
Knowledg,  perceive  their  diflference ;  and  therefore  in  Propoficions,    no  two 
whole  Ideas  can  ever  be  affirm^  one  of  another.    This  we  fee  in  the  common 
Ufe  of  Language,  which  permits  not  any  two  ahftracl  Wardi^  or  Names  of  abfiraB  / 

Ideas,  to  le  a^m'd  one  oj  another.  For  how  near  of  kin  foever  they  mzy  fcem 
to  be,  and  how  certain  foever  it  is,  that  Man  is  an  Animal,  or  Rational,  oc 
White,  yet  every  one  at  firft  hearing  perceives  the  Falfhood  of  thefe  Propo- 
fitions  ,  Humanity  is  Animality,  or  Rationality ,  or  U^ntenefi  :  And  this  is  as  evi- 
dent, as  any  of  the  moft  allow'd  Maxims.  All  our  Affirmations  then  are  only 
inconcrete,  which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  abftraft  Idea  to  be  another,  but  one 
abftraft  Idea  to  be  join'd  to  another ;  which  abftrad  Ideas^  in  SubftanceSj  may 
be  of  any  fort ;  in  all  the  reft,  are  little  elfe  but  of  Relations;  and  in  Sub- 
ftances,  the  moft  frequent  are  of  Powers:  v.g.  a  Nhnis  H^nte^  lignifies,  that 
the  thing  that  has  the  Eflence  of  a  Man,  has  alfo  in  it  theEffence  of  White- 
nefs,  which  is  nothing  but  a  power  to  produce  the  Idea  of  Whitcnefs  in  one, 
whofe  Eyes  candifcover  ordinary  Objefts  ;  ox  a  Man  is  rational,  fignifies  that: 
the  fame  thing  that  hath  the  Eflfence  of  a  Man,  hath  alfo  in  it  the  ElTenceof 
Rationality,,  /.  e.  a  Power  of  Reafoning. 

§.  2.  This  Diftinfiion  of  Names  fheurs  us  alfo  the  difference  of  our  Ideas :  For  Tbeijbew  ti^ 
if  we  obferve  them,  we  (hall  find  that  oxxxfimple  IdeUs  hai)e  allahfiraSl,  as  nJjeU  lis  ^Sertnct  if 
concrete  Names  ;  the  one  whereof  is  (to  fpeak  the  Language  of  Grammarians)  a  *«^W^^* 
Subftantive,  the  other  an  Adjedive  ;   as  Whitenefs,  White,  Sweetnefs,  Sweet. 
The  like  alfo  holds  in  our //^^x  of  Modes  and  Relations  ^  as  Juftice,  Juft;  Equa;- 
lity.  Equal ;  only  with  this  difference.  That  fome  of  thi  concrete  Names  of 
Relations,  amongft  Men  chiefly,  are  Subftantives  j  gs  Paternitds,  Paten  wherc- 
VolL  Ff  of 
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of  It  v^ere  eafy  to  render  a  reafon.  But  as  to  our  Ideas  of  Subflancesy  we  have 
very  few  or  no  abJhraSi  Names  at  all.  For  tho*  the  Schools  have  introduced  Ani-^ 
malitas,  Hamaaitas,  Corporietas,  and  foixic  others  j  yet  they  hold  no  proportion 
with  that  infinite  number  of  Names  of  Subftances,  to  which  they  never  were 
ridiculous  enough  to  attempt  the  coining  o(  abftrad  ones  :  and  tbofe  few  that 
the  Schools  forg'd,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  Scholars,  could  never  yec 
get  admittance  into  common  Ufe,  or  obtain  the  Licence  of  publick  Approbation. 
Which  feems  to  me  at  leail:  to  intimate  the  ConfefHon  of  all  Mankind,  that  they 
have  no  Ideas  of  the  real  Eflences  of  Subftances,  fince  they  have  not  Names  for 
{uch  Ideas :  which  no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their  Confcioufne(s 
to  themfelves  of  their  ignorance  of  them,  kept  them  from  fo  idle  an  Attempt, 
And  therefore  tho*  they  had  Ideas  enough  to  diftinguifh  Gold  from  a  Stone,  and 
Metal  from  Wood ;  yet  they  but  timoroufly  ventured  on  fuch  terms,  as  Aurietas 
and  Saxietasy  Metallietas  and  Ugnietas^  or  the  like  Names,  which  fliouW  pretend 
to  fignify  the  real  Eflences  of  thole  Subftances,  whereof  they  knew  they  had  no 
Ideas.  And  indeed  it  was  only  the  Doftrinc  o(  Jutfiamial  Forms,  and  the  Confi- 
dence of  miftaken  Pretenders  to  a  Knowledge  that  they  had  not,  which  firft 
coin'd,  and  then  introduced  Animalitas,  and  Humanitas,  and  the  like  \  which  yet 
went  very  little  farther  than  their  own  Schools,  and  could  never  get  to  be  cur- 
tent  amongft  underftanding  Men.  Indeed,  Humanitas  was  a  Word  familiat 
amongft  the  Romans,  but  in  a  far  different  (enfe,  and  fiood  not  for  the  abftrad 
Eflence  of  any  Subllance  ;  but  was  the  abftraft  Name  of  a  Mode,  and  its  con- 
crete HumottuSy  not  Homo. 

CHAP.     IX. 
Of  the  Imferfe^tion  of  Words. 

W(frAs  wrew  $.1.  TT^ROM  What  has  been  faid  in  the  foregoing  Chapters,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 

fedforreofrd^         Jj    what  Impcrfeftion  there  is  in  Language,  and  how  the  very  Nature  of 

^iSr^"'  Words  makes  it  almoft  unavoidable  for  many  of  them  to  be  doubtful  and  un- 

^Tbm%s.  certain  in  their  fignifications.    To  examine  the  Perfeftion  or  Imperfeftion  of 

Words,  it  is  neceflary  firft  to  confider  their  Ufe  and  End :   For  as  they  are 

more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  that,  fo  arc  they  more  or  lefs  pcrfeft.    We  havcj 

in  the  former  part  of  this  Difcourfe,  often  upon  occafion  mentioned  a  double  Uft 

oj  Words. 

Ftrfiy  One  for  the  recording  of  our  own  Thoughts; 
Secondly,  The  other  for  the  communicating  of  our  Thoughts  to  others. 
Anf  Words         J.  2.  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  jor  the  recording  our  own  Thoughts  for  the  help  of 
Tc^^di^^      ^"^  own  Memories,  whereby,  as  it  were,  we  talk  to  our  felvcs,  any  Words  will 
recor  r^.      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    p^^  ^^^^  Sounds  arc.  voluntary  and  indifferent  iigns  of  any 
ideas,  SL  Man  may  ufe  what  Words  he  pleafes,  to  fignify  his  own  Ideas  to  him- 
fclf :  and  there  will  be  no  imperfedion  in  them,  it  he  conftantly  ufe  the  fame 
fign  for  the  fame  Idea ;  for  then  he  cannot  fail  of  having  his  meaning  undcrftood, 
wherein  confifts  the  right  Ufe  and  Perfeftion  of  Language. 
Ommunlcor        $.  J.  Secondly,  As  to  Communication  offVords,  that  too  has  a  double  Ufe. 
run  by  Words,  I.  Civil 

mbicJ^^'  ^^^  P^i^opbical. 

^^f  '^  •  Ftrfi,  By  their  civil  life,  I  mean  fuch  a  Communication  of  Thoughts  and  Ideas 

by  Words,  as  may  ferve  for  the  upholding  common  Convcrfation  and  Com- 
merce, about  the  ordinary  Aifairs  and  Conveniences  of  civil  Life,  in  the  Socie- 
ties of  Men  one  amongft  another. 

Secondly  J  By  the  Philofophical  Ufe  of  Words,  I  mean  fuch  an  Ufe  of  them,  as 
may  ferve  to  convey  the  precife  Notions  of  things,  and  to  exprefs,  in  general 
Propofitions,  certain  and  undoubted  Truths,  which  the  M'ncl  may  reft  upon 
and  be  fatisfy*d  with,  in  its  fearch  after  true  Knowledge.  Thefe  two  Ufes  are 
very  diftind  -,  and  a  great  deal  lefs  Exadnefs  will  ferve  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other,  as  we  Ihall  fee  in  what  follows. 

$.  4. 
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§.  4.  The  chief  end  of  Language  in  Communication  being  to  be  underftood^  p^/^/^«?^- 
Words  fcrvc  not  well  for  that  end,  neither  in  Civil  nor  Philofophical  Difcourfc,^^  f^, 
when  any  Word  does  not  excite  in  the.  Hearer  the  fame  Idea  which  it  ftands  for  jhubtflineft 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.     Now  fince  Sounds  have  no  natural  Connexion  oftbeirStg* 
with  our  Ideasy  but  have  all  their  Itgnificacion  from  the  arbitrary  Impofition  of  ^<^*^ 
Men,  the  Doubtj'ulnefs  and  Uncertainty  of  their  Signification^  which  is  the  Imper^ 
jiBion   we  here  are  fpeaking  of,  has  its  caufe  more  in  the  Ideas  they  (land  for, 
than  in  any  Incapacity  there  is  in  one  Sound  more  than  in  another,  to  fignify 
any  Idea :  for  iw  that  regard  they  are  all  equally  perfcft. 

That  thefi  which  makes  Doubtfulnefs  and  Uncertainty  in  the  Signification  of 
fome  more  than  other  Words,  is  the  difference  of  Ideas  they  ftand  for. 

§.  5.  Words  having  naturally  no  Signification,  the  Idea  which  each  ftands  for  Oufeseftbelp 
moft  be  leara'd  and  retained  by  thofe,  who  would  excliange  Thoughts,  and  hold  l^erfeBicth 
intelligible  Difcourfe  with  others  in  any  Language,    But  this  is  hardcft  to  be 
done,  where, 

Firfly  The  Ideas  they  ftand  for  arc  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  Ideas  put  together. 

Secondly,  Where  thcldeas  they  ftand  for  have  no  certain  Connexion  in  Na- 
ture ;  and  fo  no  fettled  Standard,  any  where  in  Nature  exifting,  to  refiify  and 
adjuft  them  by. 

Jhirdly,  Where  the  Signification  of  the  Word  is  refer'd  to  a  Standard,  which 
Standard  is  not  eafy  to  be  known. 

Fourthly,  Where  the  Signification  of  the  Word,  and  the  real  Eflfencc  of  the 
Thing,  are  not  exactly  the  fame. 

Thcfe  are  Difficulties  that  attend  the  Signification  of  feveral  Words  that  arc 
intelligible.  Thofe  which  are  not  intelligible  at  all,  fuch  as  Names  ftanding 
for  any  fimple  Ideasy  which  another  has  not  Organs  or  Faculties  to  attain;  as 
the  Names  of  Colours  to  a  blind  Man,  or  Sounds  to  a  deaf  Man ;  need  not 
here  be  mention  d. 

In  all  thcfe  cafes  we  fliall  find  an  Imperfedion  in  Words,  which  I  ihall  more 
at  large  explain,  in  their  particular  application  to  our  feveral  forts  of  Ideas: 
For  if  we  examine  them,  we  (hall  find  that  the  Names  of  mixd  Modes  are  mofl 
liable  to  Doubtfulnefs  and  ImperfeEiion,for  the  twofirfi  Reafons ;  and  the  Names  ofSub^ 
fiances  chiefly  for  the  two  latter. 

§.  6.  Firfi,  The  Names  oimisU  Modes  are  many  of  them  liable  to  great  Un-  the  Names  of 
certainty  and  Obfcurity  in  their  Signification.  mix'dMcdts 

I.  Becaufe  oi  ihit  great  Compofition  thefe  complex  /J^/ix  are  often  made  up  o£  ^^^J^-  ^' 
To  make  Words  ferviceable  to  the  end  of  Communication,  it  is  neccffary  (as  tblid^lj^ 
has  been  faid  )  that  they  excite  in  the  Hearer  exaftly  the  fame  Idea  they  Hand  fiand  for,  ^ 
for  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.     Without  this.  Men  fill  one  another's  hczdsfi^omfkM* 
withNoife  and  Sounds;  but  convey  not  thereby  their  Thoughts,  and  lay  not 
before  one  another  their  Ideas,  which   is  the  end  of  Difcourfe  and  Language. 
But  when  a  Word  ftands  for  a  very  complex  Idea  that  is  compounded  and  de- 
compounded, it  is  not  eafy  for  Men  to  form  and  retain  that  Idea  fo  exaAly^  as 
to  make  the  Name  in  common  ufe  ftand  for  the  fame  precife  Idea  without  any 
the  leaft  variation.    Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Mens  Names  of  very  com- 
pound Ideas,  fuch  as  for  the  moft  part  are  moral  Words,  have  feldom,  in  two 
different  Men,  the  fame  precife  Signification ;  fince  one  Man  s  complex  Idea  fel- 
dom agrees  with  another's,  and  often  differs  from  his  own,  from  that  which  he 
bad  yefterday,  or  will  have  to  morrow. 

§.  7.  II.  Becaufe  the  Names  of  mix  d  Modes,  for  the  moft  part,  want  Standards  SecmHf^  2c\ 
in  Nature,  whereby  Men  may  rcdify  and  adjuft  their  Significations;  therefore  caufe ttey 
they  are  very  various  and  doubtful.     They  are  Affemblagesof /ifc^j  put  toge- ^^^^'•SS^ 
ther  at  the  plcafure  of  the  Mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends  of  Difcourfe,  and  fuitcd      *• 
to  its  own  Notions  ,•  whereby  it  defigns  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  exifting, 
but  to  denominate  and  rank  things,  as  they  come  to  agree,  with  thofe  Arche- 
types or  Forms  it  has  made.    He  that  firft  brought  the  word  Sham,  IVheedU^  or 
Banter  in  ufe,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fir,  thofe  Ideas  he  made  it  ftand  for : 
And  as  it  is  with  any  new  Names  of  Modes,  that  arc  now  brought  into  any 
Language  ;   foit  was  with  the  old  ones,  when  they  were  firft  made  ufe  of. 
Names  therefore  that  ftand  for  Collections  of  Ideas  which  the  Mind  makes  at 
Vol.  1.  F  f  a  pleafur^ 
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plcafure,  mull  needs  be  of  doubtful  fignification,  when  fuch  CoUcfiions  are  no 
where  to  be  found  conftantly  united  in  Nature,  nor  any  Patterns  to  beihcwn' 
whereby  Men  may  adjuft  them.     What  the  word  Miirderj  or  Sacrilege,  &c.  fig- 
nifies,  can  never  be  known  from  things  themfelves  :  There  be  many  of  the  pares 
of  thofe  complex  Ideas^  which  are  not  vifible  in  the  Action  it  felf^  the  Intentjoa 
of  the  Mind,  or  the  Relation  of  Holy  Things,  which  make  a  part  of  Murdtr 
or  Sacrilege,  have  no  neceflary  Gonneition  with  the  outward  and  vifible  A&ion 
of  him  that-  commits  cither :  and  the  pulling  the  Trigger  of  the  Gun  with 
which  the  Murder  is  committed,  and  is  all  the  Adion  that  perhaps  is  vifibie, 
has  no  natural  Connexion  with  thofe  other  Ideas  that  make  up  the  compiez 
one,  nam*d  Murder.    They  have  their  Union  and  Combination  only  from  the 
Underftanding,  which  unites  them  under  one  Name  :  but  uniting  them  with- 
out any  Rule  or  Pattern,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  fignification  of  the  Name 
that  ftands  for  fuch  voluntary  CoUeftioiiS,  ihould  be  often  various  in  the  Minds 
of  different  Men,  who  have  fcarce  any  ftanding  Rule  to  regulate  themfelves 
and  their  Notions  by,  in  fuch  arbitrary  Ideas. 
Troprietynct       §•  8.  'Tis  true.  Common  Ufe  that  is  the  Rule  of  Propriety^  may  be  fuppos'd 
Mfuficient      here  to  afford  fome  aid,  to  fettle  the  Signification  of  Language  ;  and  it  cannot 
Remedj.        bedeny'd,  but  that  in  (ome  meafure  it  does.    Common  Ufe  regulates  the  meaning 
of  IVords  pretty  well  (ov  common  Convcrfation;  but  no  Body  liaving  an  Autho- 
rity to  eflablifh  the  p'recife  Signification  of  Words,  nor  determine  to  what  Ideas 
any  one  fliall  annex  them,  common  ufe  is  not  fufficient  to  adjufl  them  to  philo- 
fophical  Difcourfes ;  there  being  fcarce  any  Name  of  any  very  complex  Idea  (to 
^        fay  nothing  of  others)  which  in  common  ule  has  not  a  great  latitude,  and  which*. 
-"         keeping  within  the  bounds  of  Propriety,   may  not  be  made  the  fign  of  far  dit- 
ferent  Ideas*    Befides,  the  Rule  and  Meafure  of  Propriety  it  felf  being  no  where 
cftablifli'd,  it  is  often  matter  of  difputc  whether  this  or  that  way  of  ufing  a 
word,  be  Propriety  of  Speech  or  no.    From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Names  of  fuch  kind  of  very  complex  Ideas  are  naturally  liable  to  this  Impet- 
fedion,  to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  fignification ;   and  even  in  Men  that 
have  a  mind  to  underftand  one  another,  do  not  always  ftand  for  the  fame  Ided 
in  Speaker  and  Hearer.    Tho*  the  names  Glory  and  Gratitude  be  the  fama  in 
every  Man's  mouth  thro'  a  whole  Country,  yet  the  complex  colleftrvc  Idta^ 
which  every  one  thinks  on,  or  intends  by  that  name,-  is  appatentfy  very  different 
in  Men  ufing  the  fame  Language. 

jj.  p.  T'he  way  alfo  wherein  the  Names  efmixd  Modes  are  ordinarily  learrid,  does 
Tbe  vfaytf  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  Douhfulnefs  of  their  Signification.  For  if  wc  will  ob- 
learmngtbefe  f^^^g  how  Children  learn  Languages,  we  ihall  find  that  to  make  them  underftand 
frtb^^tls'^^fo  ^"^''^^^  ^'^^  Names  of  fimpk  Ideas,  or  Subflances,  ftand  for.  People  ordinarily  (hew 
totbcir  them  the  thing  whereof  they  would  have  them  have  the  Idea  ;  and  then  tepeac 

Doubtfulnejs.  to  them  the  Name  that  ftands  for  it,  as  White^  Sweet,  Milk,  Sugary  Cat,  Dog. 
But  as  for  mixM  Modes,  cfpecially  the  moft  material  of  them,  moral  Words, 
the  Sounds  are  ufually  learn'd  firft ;  and  then  to  know  what  complex  Ideas  they 
fland  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the  explication  of  others,  or  (  which 
happens  for  the  moft  part )  are  left  to  their  own  Obfervation  and  Induftry ; 
which  being  little  laid  out  in  the  fcarch  of  the  true  and  precifc  meaning  of 
Names,  thefe  moral  Words  arc  in  moft  Mens  mouths  little  more  than  bare 
Sounds  i  or  when  they  have  any,  'tis  for  the  moft  part  but  a  very  loofe  and 
tjndctcrmin'd,  and  confequeiitly  obfcure  and  confusM  Signification.  And  cvea 
thofe  thcinfelycs,^  who  have  with  more  attention  fettled  their  Notions,  do  yet 
hardly  ivpid  the  inconvenience,  to  have  them  ftand  for  complex  Ideas,  different 
from  thofe  which  other,  even  intelligent  and  ftudious  Men,  make  them  the 
;  .  iigns  of.  Where  (hall  one  find  any,  either  controverfial  Debate,  ox  familiar  Dif^ 
courfe,  coYicttnlng  Honour,  Faith,  Grace,  Religion,  Church,  Sec.  wherein  it  is 
toot  eafy  to  obferve  the  different  Notions  Men  have  of  them  ?  which  is  nothing 
but  this,  that  they  arc  not  agreed  in  the  Signification  of  thofe  Words,  nor  have 
in  their  Minds  the  fame  complex  Ideas  which  they  make  them  ftand  for;  and 
fo  all  the  Contefts  that  follow  thereupon,  are  only  about  the  meaning  of  a 
Sound.  And  hence  we  fee,  that  in  the  Interpretation  of  Laws,  whether  Divine 
Or  Human,  there  is  no  end  ;  Comments  beget  Comments,  and  Explications 
make  new  Matter  for  Explications  :   And  of  limiting,  diftinguilhing,  varying 
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the  Signification  of  tfitjfc  mor^  Words,  there  is  no  En4*  Thcjfc  IJeas  rf  Mens 
making)  are,  by  Men  flill  having  the  fame  Power,  oiulciply'd  in  infinitum.  Many 
a  Man,  who  was  pretty  well  fatisfy'd  of  the  meaning  of  a  Text  oif  ScrifltprCi 
or  Qaufe  in  the  Code  at  firil:  reading,  has  by  confulcing  Q)mmentators  quite 
loft  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  by  thofe  Elucidations  given  rife  or  increafe  to  his 
Doubts,  and  drawn  Obfcurity  upon  the  placfe.  I  fay  not  this,  that  I  think  Con|- 
mentaries  nccdlefs  ;  but  to  Ibcw  how  uncertain  the.  Names  of  mix'd  Modc;(5 
naturally  arc,  even  in  the  mouths  of  thofie  who  had  bo$h  th«  Intention  and  the 
Faculty  of  Speaking  as  clearly  ias  Language  wa6  capable  to  el^prcfe  their 
Thoughts. 

5r.  10.  What  Obfcurity  this  has  unavoidably  br/ought  upian  the  Writings  of  ^<^«v««^' . 
Men,,  who  have  liv'd  in  rcffioce  Ages  and  diifferent  Countries,  it  will  be  ^^^^^^  r^l^Jhaiu 
to  take  notice  i  (incethe  numerous  Volumes  of  learned  Mff),  employing  thett^^ejir^!^^ 
Thoughts  that  wa}',  are  proofs  mi>re  than,  enpugh  to  Ibew  what  AttentiQt^, 
Study»  Sagacity,  and  Reafoning  are  requirM>  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of 
antient  Authors.    But  there  being  no  Wri(;ings  we  have  any  great  concernment 
to  be  very  foltcitous  about  the  meaning  of,  but  thofe  chat  contain  either  Tait{^ 
we  are  required  to  believe,  or  Laws  we  are  to  obey,  a^d  draw  Inconvenienc^ 
on  us  when  we  miflake  or  tranfgrefs,  we  may  be  leis  anxious  about  the,  Seni^ 
of  other  Authors ;  who  writing  but  their  own  Opinions,  we  ace  under  no  greats 
er  ncccffity  to  know  them,  than  they  to  know  ourV    Our  Good  or  Evil  d?' 
fending  not  on  their  Decrees,  we  may  fafely  be  ignorant  of  thejr  Notions :  And 
therefore  in  the  readhig  of  them,  if  they  do  not  ule  their  Words  with  a  dut 
Cleamefs  and  Perfpieuhy,  we  may  lay  them  afidc>,  and  withoMt  any  injury  done 
them  rcfolve  thtis  with  our  felves, 

Si  mn  vis  imeiligiy  d^ts  mg}iff.  . 

$«  II.  If  the  SrgDifitation  of  the  Names  of  mtx'd  Modes  are  uncertain,  bcr 
tanfe  there  be  nio  seai  Standards  exiilingin  Natair^  to  which  thofe  Ue^  are  i^ 
£ctdy  and  by  which  they  may  be  adjufied»  the  N$mef  iifSubflfo^s  ^re  oj  a  doftit^ 
ful  Siptificmimy  for  a  contrary  reafon,  ir/s^  Becaufe  xkf^  Ideas  they  AaQ4  foc  Vif^ 
£3pTOs'd  confotmable  totbc  Reality  of  things,  asdare  rfferdto  the^atidards  xa^^ii 
by  Nature.  In  onf  ldea$  of  Subiianoas  we  hatie^Ji^l  tbe  liberty,  a$  ifl  m^i 
Modes,  to  frame  wbac  Con^binatipM.  we  think  ftt^  (o  be  tbi»  efaaa^firjftica^ 
Notes  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by.  In  tbefe  we  mmft  follow  Njajtur^^ 
fiut  our  complex  Mtas  tateai  Ei^iAtnccs^  a»d  cegulate  the  Signvfi.cati/9n  of  theij: 
Names  by  the  things  themfelves,  if  we  will  h^ve  our  Names  tQ  be  the  figns  c^ 
them,  and  ilarrd  for  tbcm^  Here,  *tis  true,  we  have  Patterns  m  fo}Iov(r  l  but 
Patterns  that  will  make  the  Significatioa  of  tbeir  Naoies  very.uQea?tam  ^  ^Qt 
Names  mull  be  of  a  very  unfteddy  and  various  meting,  if  the  Ideas  they  ftand 
for  be  refer'd  to  Standartb  without  us^  tba$  either  c$mi^  h  hrn^n  at  aU^  fr  cmtf 
koffOM  hut  imforfeEUy  and  smcertainly. 

|.  12.  The  Names  of  Suhftances  havt^  as  has  been  fhew'd,  a  double  H/^erenfein  Names  ef 
their  ordinary  Ufe.  Stdfiamesre^^ 

Firft^  Somecimcj  they  are  made  to  ftand  for,  am^  fo  their  Signification  is  ^^V^  uTorediBfi 
pos'd  to  agree  to  thermal  Con/iitution  of  things^  from  which  all  their  Properties  ^^,^^^^4^  ^• 
flow,  and  in  which  they  all  centre.    But  this  real  Conftitution,  or  (as  it  is  apt  canmtbe 
to  bccaird^  Effence,  being  utterly  unknown  to  us,  any  Sound  that  i^put  to  ^^«^ 
Aand  for  ir,  mnft  be  very  uncertain  in  its  Application;  and  it  will  be  impoiQiblc 
CO  know  what  things  are,  or  ought  to  be  call'd  an  Skrfty  or  Jmim^yt  when 
thoTe  words  are  put  for  teal  E&nces,  that  we  have  no  Ueas  of  at  alt    And 
therefore  in  this  Suppofition,  the  Names  of  SubAances  bemg  refer'd  to  Stan-  / 
dards  that  cannot  be  known,  their  Signifieations  saff  never  be  aiJjuftejd  and  c- 
fiabli&'d  bytlioie  Standards.  ,  * 

^.  i^  Seamdfy^  T^ht  funfh  ideas  tiiafcate  iow^i M}  vo-^^f^ im  Suhfhm/^s  \i^]^  2.T0 eo-es^ 
that  which  their  NaoKS  immediately  iipiify^  tfaefe,  a^  united  in  tht  Several  ingjiuaUtict^ 
Sorts  of  things,  are  the  proper  Standards  to  which  their  Names  ane  refcr'd,  and  ^J^^ 
by  which, their  Significations  may  be  befl  itaify'di    Bot.neither  wJlthcife  Ar-  irnierfcBlf^ 
tSetypts  £b  well  ferve  to  this  Purpofe,  as  to  leave  thefe.  Names  wtthpot  very 
varioos  and  uncertain  Sigiiifications*    Becaufe  tbefe  &Bple  Ideas  Jtbat  co-cxift^ 
andaiesanted  in  the  fame  Sdbjed,  beiag  vary  mimet^w,  and  having  ^1  an  jequal 
eight  togoJnoo  the  complex  (pecifick  ideas^  wkicb^tte  fpecifick  Nameis  to  ibuid 
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for,  Men,  tho*  they  propofe  to  themfelves  the  very  fame  Subjeft  to  confidcr, 
yet  frame  very  difierent  Ideas  about  it  i  and  fo  the  Name  they  ufe  for  it  un- 
avoidably comes  to  have,  in  feveral  Men,  very  different  Significations.  The 
fimple  Qualities  which  make  up  the  complex  Ideas  being  moft  of  them  Powers, 
in  relation  to  Changes,  which  they  are  apt  to  make  in,  or  receive  from  other 
Bodies,  are  almoft  infinite.  He  that  (hall  but  obfervc  what  a  great  variety 
of  alterations  any  one  ot  the  bafer  Metals  is  apt  to  receive  from  the  dificrenc 
application  only  of  Fire ;  and  how  much  a  greater  number  of  Changes  any  of 
them  will  receive  in  the  hands  of  a  Chymift,  by  the  application  of  other  Bo- 
dies, will  not  think  it  ftrangc  that  I  count  the  Properties  of  any  fort  of  Bodies 
not  cafy  to  be  coUefted,  and  completely  known  by  the  ways  ot  Enquiry,  which 
our  Faculties  are  capable  of.  They  being  therefore  at  Jeaft  fo  many,  that  no 
Man  can  know  the  prccife  and  definite  number,  they  are  differently  difcover'd 
by  diflfercnt  Men,  according  to  their  various  Skill,  Attention,  and  Ways  of 
handling  j  who  therefore  cannot  chufe  but  have  different  Ideas  of  the  fame 
Subftarfce,  and  therefore  make  the  Signification  of  its  common  Name  very  va- 
rious and  uncertain.  For  the  complex  Ideas  of  Subflances  being  made  up  of 
fuch  fimple  ones  as  are  fuppos'd  to  co-exifl  in  Nature,  every  one  has  a  right 
to  put  into  his  complex  Idea  thofe  Qualities  he  has  found  to.  be  united  toge- 
ther. For  tho'  in  the  Subflance  Goldy  one  fatisfies  himfelf  with  Colour  and 
Weight,  yet  another  thinks  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia  as  neccflfary  to  be  johi'd 
with  that  Colour  in  his  Idea  of  Gold,  as  any  one  does  its  Fufibility  i  Solubility 
in  Aq.  Regia  being  a  Quality  as  conftantly  joined  with  its  Colour  and  Weight, 
as  Fuiibility,  or  any  other  ,*  others  put  in  its  Duftility  or  Fixednefs,  &c.  as 
they  have  been  taught  by  Tradition  ot  Experience.  Who  of  all  thefc  has  er 
ftablith'd  the  right  Signification  of  the  word  Gold  ?  or  who  (hall  be  the  Judg  to 
determine  ?  Each  has  his  Standard  in  Nature,  which  he  appeals  to,  and  with 
reafbn  thinks  he  has  the  fame  right  to  put  into  his  complex  Idea  fignify'd  by  the 
>vord  Gold,  thofe  Qualities  which  upon  trial  he  has  found  united  ;  as  another, 
who  has  not  fo  well  ekarain'd,  has  to  leave  them  out ;  or  a  third,  who  has 
made  other  trials,  has  to  {)ut  in  others.  For  the  Union  in  nature  of  thefe 
.  Qualities  being  the  true  Ground  of  their  Union  in  one  complex  Idea,  who  can 
4ay,  one  of  them  has  more  rcafon  to  be  put  in,  or  left  out,  than  another  ? 
•From  whence  it  will  always  unavoidably  follow,  that  the  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 
fiances,  in  Men  ufing  the  fame  Name  for  them,  will  be.  very  various  *i  and  fo  the 
Significations  of  thofe  Names  very  uncertain. 
'i.To  eo^etip^  $•  ^4-  Befides,  there  is  fcarce  any  particular  thing  exifting,  which,  in  fome 
im  Qualities  of  Its  fimple  Ideas^  does  not  communicate  with  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  lefs 
^  Z^  Number  of  particular  Beings :  Who  fliall  determine  in  this  cafe  which  are  thofe 
^^Trff^y.  ^*'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  "P  ^^^  precife  CoUeftion  that  is  to  be  flgnify'd  by  the  fpecifick 
tmferj    j.    ^^^^  .  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.j^  ^^^  j^^  Authority  prefcribe,  which  obvious  or  common 

Qualities  are  to  be  left  our;  or  which  more  fecret,  or  more  particular,  arc  to 
be  put  into  the  Signification  of  the  Name  of  any  Subflance  ?    All  which  toge- 
ther feldom  or  never  fail  to  produce  that  various  and  doubtful  Signification  in  the 
Names  of  Subftances,  which   caufes  fuch  Uncertainty,   Difputes,    or  Miftakes, 
when  we  come  to  a  Philofophical  Ufe  of  them. 
with  tbtslm-     ^*  '  5*  "^^^  ^^^>  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^^  common  Conuerfation,  the  general  Names  of  Sub- 
perje{tiontb^fl^^^^>  regulated  in  their  ordinary  Signification  by  fome  obvious  Qualities 
tnayjerve  for  (as  by  the  Shape  and  Figure  in  things  of  known  (eminal  Frop^tion^  and  in 
avU,  ha     other  Subflances,  for  the  moft  part  by  Colour,  join'd  with  fome  other  fcnfiblc 
^b'ld^Ual   Qualities)  do  ivell  enough xo  defign  the  things  Men  would  be  underfiood  to  fpeak 
U^^^         of:  And  fo  they  ofually  conceive  well  enough  the  Subftances  meant  by  the  word 
Gold,  or  Apple,   to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other.    But  in  Philofophical 
-  Enquiries  and  Debater,  where  general  Truths  are  to  be  cftablilh'd,  and  Confc- 

w  quences  drawn  from  Pofitions  laid  down  ,•  there  the  precife  Signification  of  the 

'.  ^ ,,;  '  Names  of  Subftances  will  be  founds  not  only  not  to  be  well  eftablijh'd,  but  alfo 
very  hard  to  be  fo.  For  example,  he  that  fliall  make  Malleablcnefs,  or  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  Fixednefe,  a  part  of  his  complex  Wfi^^  of  Gold,  naay  make  Pro- 
•pofitions  concerning  Gold,  and  draw  Gonfequences  from  them^  that  will  truly 
and  clearly  follow  lxom.Gold  taken  in  fudn  a  Signification :  But  yet  fuch  as  ano- 
ther Man  can  never  be  foci'd  to  ad0ut,vnor  be  convinced  of  their  Truth,  who 
«    '  makes 
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makes  not  Mallcablcnefs,  or  the  fame  degree  of  Fixednefe,  part  of  that  com- 
plex Idea,  that  the  name  Gold,  in  his  ufe  of  it,  ftands  for. 

§.  16.  This  is  a  natural,  and  almoft  unavoidable  Impcrfefiion  in  almoft  all  ^^ance^LU 
the  Names  of  Subftances,  irt  all  Languages  whatfocver,  which  Men  will  eafily  *^*^' 
find,  when  once  paffing  from  confus'd  or  loofe  Notions,  they  come  to  more 
drift  and  clofe  Enquiries.    For  then  they  will  be  convinced  how  doubtful  and 
obfcure  thofc  words  arc  in  their  Signification,  which  in  ordinary  ufe  appeared 
very  cleat  and  determined,    I  was  once  in  a  Meeting  of  very  Learned  and  Inge- 
nious Phyficians,  where  by  chance  there  arofe  a  Qucftion,  whether  any  Liquor 
pafs'd  thro'  the  Filaments  of  the  Nerves.    The  Debate  having  been  manag  d  a 
good  while  by  variety  of  Arguments  on  both  fides>  I  (  who  had  been  ufed  t6 
fufpeft,  that  the  greateft  part  of  Difputes  were  more  about  the  Signification 
of  words,  than  area!  difference  in  the  Conception  of  things)  defir'd.  That  be- 
fore they  went  any  farther  on  in  this  Difpute,  they  would  firft  examine,  and 
cftablifli  ampngft  them,  what  the  word  Liquor  fignify'd.    They  at  firft  were  a 
little  furpriz'd  at  the  Propofal ;  and  had  they  been  Perfons  lefs  ingenious,  they 
might  perhaps  have  taken  it  for  a  very  frivolous  or  extravagant  one  :  fincc  theri 
was  no  one  there  that  thought  not  himfclf  to  undcrftand  very  perfcftly  what 
the  word  Liquor  flood  for  ;   which  I  think  too  none  of  the  moft  perplexed 
Names  of  Subftances.     However,  tliey  were  pleas'd  to  comply  with  my  Mo- 
tion, and  upon  Examination  found,  that  the  Signification  of  that  wotd  wai 
not  fo  fettled  and  certain  as  they  had  all  imagined  i  but  that  each  of  them  made 
it  afign  of  a  different  complex  Idea.    This  made  them  perceive  that  the  main 
of  their  Difpite  was  about  the  Signification  of  that  Term  -,  and  that  they  dif- 
fered very  little  in  their  Opinions,  concerning  fome  fluid  and  fubtilc  Matter, 
paffing  thro'  the  G>nduits  of  the  Nerves  \  tho'  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  agree  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  call'd  Liquor  or  no,  a  thing  which  when  confider'd,  they 
thought  it  not  worth  the  contending  about. 

§.17.  How  much  this  is  the  cafe,  in  the  greateft  part  of  Difputes  that  Men  Infl^tncd 
are  engaged  fo  ^otly  in,  I  fiiall  perhaps  have  an  occafion  in  another  place  to  GJi^^ 
take  notice.    Let  us  only  here  confider  a  little  more  cxaflly  the  fore- mentioned    . 
Inftance  of  the  word  Goid,  and  wc  (hall  fee  how  hard  it  is  precifely  to  deter- 
mine its  Signification.    I  think  all  agree  to  make  it  ftand  for  a  Body  of  a  cer- 
tain yellow  ihining  Colour;  which  being  the  iti^^  to  which  Children  have  an- 
bex*d  that  Name,  the  (hining  yellow  part  of  a  Peacock's  Tail  is  properly  to 
them  Gold:    Others,  finding  Fufibility  joinM  with  that  yellow  Colour  in  cer- 
tain Parcels  of  Matter,  ma&  of  that  Combination  a  complex  Idea,  to  which    ^^ 
they  give  the  name  Gold  to  denote  a  fort  of  Subftancc  ,•   and  fo  exclude  from 
being  Gold  all  fuch  yellow  ftiining  Bodies,  as  by  Fire  will  be  reduc'd  to  Afliesi 
and  admit  to  be  of  that  Species,  or  to  be  comprehended  under  that  name  Gold^ 
only  fuch  Subftances  as  having  that  fliining  yellow  Colour  will  by  Fire  be  re- 
duc'd  to  Fufiori,  and  not  to  Afhes.     Another,  by  the  fame  Reafon,  adds  the 
Weight,  which,   being  a  Quality  as  ftraitly  join'd  with  that  Colour  as  its  Fu- 
fibility, he  thinks  has  the  famereafon  to  be  joinM  in  in  Idea,  and  to  be  fig- 
nify'd  by  its  Name  :  and  therefore  the  other  made  up  of  Body,  of  fuch  a  Co- 
lour and  Fufibility,  to  be  irtipcrfeft  ;    and  fo  on  of  all  the  reft  :    wherein  no 
one  can  ftiew  a  Reafon  why  fome  of  the  infeparable  QLialitics,  that  arc  always 
united  in  Nature,  fliould  be  put  into  the  nominal  Eifeoce,  and  others  left  out: 
or  why  the  word  Gold,  fignifying  that  fott  of  Body  the  Ring  on  his  Finger 
is  made  of,  fliould  determine  that  fort  rather  by  its  Colour,  Weight,  and  Fn- 
Ability,    than  by  its  Colour,  Weight,  and  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia :    fince  the 
dilfolving  it  by  that  Liquor  is  as  inleparable  from  it  as  the  Fufion  by  Fire  j  and 
they  are  both  of  them  nothing,  but  the  relation  which  chat  Subftance  has  to 
two  other  Bodies,  which  have  a  Power  to  operate  diftcrently  upon  it.     For  by 
what  riglit  is  it  that  Fufibility  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  Effence  fignify'd  by 
the  word  Gold,  and  Solubility  but  a  Property  ot  it  ?  or  why  is  itis  Colour  part 
of  the  Effcnce,  and  its  Malleablenefs  but  a  Property  ?  That  which  I  mean  is  this. 
That  thcfe  being  all  but  Properties  depending  on  its  real  Conftitution,  and 
Nothing  but  Powers,  either  adive  or  paflive,  in  reference  to  other  Bodies  ;  no! 
one  has  Authority  to  determine  the  fignification  of  the  word  Gold  (as  refer*d 
to  fuch  a  Body  exifting  in  Nature  )  more  to  one  Colleflion  oi  Ideas  to  be  found 
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in  that  Body  than  to  another  :  whereby  the  Signification  of  that  Name  muft 
unavoidably  be  very  uncertain  ;  lince,  as  has  been  fa  id,  fevcral  People  oWerve 
feveral  Properties  in  the  fame  Subftance  ;  and,  I  think,  I  may  fay  no  body  alU 
And  therefore  we  have  but  very  imperfeft  Dcfcriptions  of  things,  and  Words 
have  very  uncertain  Significations. 
Tbeffdmesof  §.  i8.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  cafy  to  obferve  what  has  been  before 
ib^i^^^^  remark M,  viz,.  That  the  Names  affimple  Ideas  are^  of  all  others,  the  leafi  lia- 
SJ^ul,  We  to  Mtftakes,  and  that  for  thefe  Reafons.  Firft,  Becaufe  the  Ideas  they  ftand 
for,  being  each  but  one  fingle  Perception,  are  much  eafier  got,  and  more  clearly 
retained,  than  the  more  complex  ones,  and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the  Un« 
certainty  which  ufuaUy  attends  thofe  compounded  ones  of  Sutflances  and  mix^i 
Modesy  in  which  the  precife  number  of  (imple  tdeas^  that  make  them  up,  are 
hotealily  agreed,  and  fo  readily  kept  in  the  Mind.  And  Secondly^  Becaufe  they 
are  never  fefer  d  to  any  other  EflTence,  but  barely  that  Perception  they  immedi- 
ately fignify:  which  Reference  is  that  which  renders  the  Signification  of  the 
Names  of  Subftances  naturally  fo  perplex'd,  and  gives  occafion  to  fo  many  Dif- 
putes.  Men>  that  do  not  perverfly  ufe  their  Words,  or  on  purpofe  fet  them- 
felves  to  cavil,  feldom  miftake  in  any  Language  which  they  are  acquainted 
with,  the  Ufe  and  Signification  of  the  Names  of  fimple  Ideas :  fVhiU  and  Sweety 
Xelkv)  and  Bitter^  carry  a  very  obvious  meaning  with  them,  which  every  one 
precifely  comprehends,  or  eafily  perceives  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  fceks  to  be 
informed*  But  what  precife  Colledion  of  fimple  Ideasy  Modefly  or  Frugality 
{land  for  in  another's  Ufe,  is  not  fo  certainly  known.  And  however  we  are 
apt  to  think,  we  well  enough  know  what  is  meant  by  Gold  or  Iron ;  yet  the 
precife  complex  Ideoj  others  make  them  the  Signs  of,  is  not  fo  certain  :  And 
I  believe  it  is  very  feldom  that  in  Speaker  and  Hearer  they  ftand  for  exa&ly  the 
fame  Colledion.  Which  muft  needs  produce  Miftakes  and  Difputes,  when  they 
are  made  ufe  of  in  Difcourfes,  wherein  Men  have  to  do  with  univerfal  Propo- 
f}tions,  and  would  fettle  in  their  Minds  univerfal  Truths^  and  conAder  the  Con* 
^     ^  Sequences  that  follow  from  them. 

u«wjfw«fo  j^  I  p.  By  (he  fame  Rule,  the  Names  of  fimple  Modes  arty  next  to  thofe  of fimfle 
A^s.  Ideas,  leafi  liable  to  Doubt  and  Uncertainty^  efpecially  thofe  of  Figure  and  Num- 
ber, of  which  Men  have  fo  clear  and  diftind  Ideas.  Who  ever,  that  had  a  mind 
to  underftand  them,  miftook  the  ordinary  meaning  of  Seven^  or  a  Triat^U  I 
And  in  general  the  leaft  compounded  Ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  leaft  dubi* 
bus  Names. 
Tie  mifi  i*  2o.  MixM  Modes  therefore,  that  are  made  up  but  of  a  few  and  obvious 

doubtful  are   fimple  Ideas^  have  ufually  Names  of  no  very  uncertain  Signification.    But  the 
the  ^^nteiof^^^^^  ^f  mix'd  Modes,  which  comprehend  a  great  number  of  fimple  Ideas^ 
poZ^Tmix-^^^  commonly  of  a  very  doubtful  and  undetermined  Meaning,  as  has  been  (hewn. 
ed  Modes  and  The  Names  of  Subftances,  being  annexed  to  Ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  Ei- 
Suiftances.     fences  nor  exaft  Reprefentations  of  the  Patterns  they  are  refer'd  to,  are  liable 
yet  to  greater  Imperfedion  and  Uncertainty,  efpecially  when  we  come  to  t 
philofophical  Ufe  of  them. 
Why  this  im-      ^.21.  The  great  Diforder  that  happens  in  our  Names  of  Subftances,  pro- 
^^^Si^       ceeding  for  the  moft  part  from  our  want  of  Knowledg,  and  Inability  to  pene- 
mlrds.  ^^   ^^^^^  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Conftitutions,  it  may  probably  be  wondered,   H^hy  I  charff 
this  as  dA  imperfeBion  rather  upon  our  Words  than  Underftandings.    This  Excep- 
tion has  fo  much  appearance  of  Juftice,  that  I  think  my  felf  oblig'd  to  give  a 
reafon  why  I  have  followed  this  Method-    I  muft  confefs  then,  that  when  I  firft 
began  this  Difcourfe  of  the  Underftanding,  and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not 
the  leaft  thought  that  any  Confideration  of  Words  was  at  all  neceffary  to  it. 
But  when,  having  pafs'd  over  the  Original  and  Compofition  of  our  Ideas,  I  be- 
gan to  examine  the  Extent  and  Certainty  of  our  KnowJedg,  I  found  it  had  fo 
near  a  Connedion  with  Words,  that  unlefs  their  force  and  manner  of  Signifi- 
cation were  firft  well  obferv'd,  there  could  be  very  little  faid  clearly  and  perti- 
nently concerning  Knowledg:   which  being  converfant  about  Truths  had  con- 
ftantly  to  do  with  Propofitions.    And  tho'  it  terminated  in  things,  yet  it  was 
for  the  moil  part  fo  much  by  the  intervention  of  Words,   that  they  feem'd 
fcarce  fcparable  from  our  general  Knbwledg.     At  leaft  they  interpofe  themfelves 
fo  much  between  Otir  Undcrftandingi  and  the  Truth,  which  it  would  contem- 
plate 
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plate  and  apprehend  chat  like  the  Medium  thro*  which  vifible  Objefts  pafe^  thcit 
Obfcurity  and  Dilorder  does  not  feldom  caft  a  mift  before  our  Eyes^  and  imp^fe 
upon  our  Underftandings.  If  vvc  confider,  in  the  Fallacies  Men  put  upon 
therofelves  as  well  as  others,  and  the  Miftakes  in  Mens  Difputes  and  Notions^ 
how  great  a  part  i%  owing  to  Words,  and  their  uncertain  or  miftaken  Signifi* 
cations,  we  (hall  have  reafon  to  think  this  no  fiaail  obftacle  in  the  way  to  Know- 
ledge which,  I  conclude,  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be  warned  o^  becaufeic 
has  been  fo  ^ar  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an  InconvenicACC^  that  the  Arts  of 
improvhig  it  have  been  made  the  bufinefs  of  Mens  ftudy ;  and  obtalaM  the  Re* 

Sutation  of  Learntiig  and  Sobtilty,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  foUowiag  Qu^ter* 
lot  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  were  the  imperfedions  of  LangMgft  as  tbc 
Inftrument  ofKoowlcdg,  more  thorowly  weighed,  a  great  many  otthe  <^* 
ttoiverites  that  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  worlds  would  of  themfelvcs  ceafe;  and 
the  way  to  Kjtowiedg>  and  perhaps  Peace  too^  lie  a  great  deal  Ofioner  cho^ 
it  does. 

%.  22.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  Signification  of  Words  in  all  Languages,  defending;  V^i^dd  ^ 
very  much  on  the  Thoughts,  Notions,  and  /idlr/ir  of  him  that  ufesthem,  wmm^.^!^. 
unavoidably  be  of  great  uncertainty  to  Men  of  the  lame  Language  and  Q)iintry.  l^l^'^Z'&Sn 
This  is  fo  evident  in  the  Greek  Authon,  that  he  that  (hall  perufe  their  Writio^  st^  rf  M 
win  find  in  almoft  every  one  of  them  a  diftind  Language,  tho'  the  (am  Worau  Autbers. 
But  when  to  this  natural  difficulty  in  every  Country,  there  ihaU  be  added  dtfic- 
lent  Countries  and  remote  Agesj  wherein  the  Speakers  and  Writer^  had  very 
different  Notions,  Tempers,  Cuftoms,  OrnamcntS9  and  Figures  ofSpeech>  &<. 
every  one  of  which  influ^cM  the  Signification  of  their  Words  then,  tho'  to  us 
now  they  art  loft  and  unknown ;  it  would  iecame  us  toh  chtwiu^h  ime  tomnAm- 
in  our  Imerpretgmns  or  Mifunderflanimg  </  tbofe  antiem  WrHiags :  which  tho'  of 
jgreat  concernment  to  be  underftood,  are  liable  to  the  unavoidable  Difficaldes 
of  Speech,  which  (if  wc  except  the  Names  of  fioipte  Ideat^  and  feme  ^ery  ob- 
vious things)  is  not  capable,  without  aconftant  demuig  the  Tenna  of  convey 
ing  the  Senfe  and  Intention  of  the  Speaker,  without  any  jnamier  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  to  the  Hearer.  And  in  Difcourfes  of  Religion,  Law,  and  Mora*- 
lity,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  higheft  concernment^    fo  there  will  be  the 
greatcft  difficulty. 

^.  23.  The  Volumes  of  Interpreters  and  Copiaentators  on  the  Old  and  New 
Tellamenr,  are  but  too  manifeft  proofe  of  this.  Tho*  every  thing  faid  in  the 
Text  be  inBinibly  true,  yet  the  Reader  may  be,  nay  cannot  chute  but  be  very 
fallible  in  the  underftanding  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder'd,  that  the  Will  <rf 
COD,  when  clothed  in  Words,  fhould  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
which  unavoidably  attends  that  fort  of  Conveyance;  when  even  his  Son,  whilft 
clothed  in  Flelbt  was  fubjeA  to  all  the  Frailties  and  Inconveniences  of  humail 
l^ature,  Sin  excepted.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his  Goodnefs,  that  he  hath 
fpread  before  all  the  World  fueh  legible  Charaders  of  his  Works  and  Provi- 
dence, and  given  all  Mankind  fo  fufficient  a  L'ght  of  Reafoui  that  thqr  to 
whom  this  written  Word  never  came,  could  not  (whenever  they  fet  themfelvei 
to  fearch)  either  doubt  of  the  Being  of  a  G  O  D,  or  of  the  Obedience  due  td 
him.  Since  then  the  Precepts  of  natural  Religion  are  plain,  and  very  intelli* 
gible  to  all  Mankind,  and  feldom  come  to  be  controverted ;  and  other  revnl'd 
Truths,  which  are  convey'd  to  us  by  Books  and  Languages,  are  liable  to  the 
common  and  natural  Obfcurities  and  Difficulties  incident  to  Words ;  mcthinksit 
would  become  ui  to  be  more  careful  and  diligent  in  obfcrving  the  itmner,  and 
lefs  magifterial,  pofitive,  and  imperious,  in  impoiing  our  own  Senfe  and  Inters 
pretations  of  the  latter. 
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CHAP.     X. 
Of  the  Abuje  of  Words. 

Jbufe  (f      ^.  1.T3  E  S I D  ES  the  ImperfeAion  that  is  naturally  in  Language,  and  the  Ob- 

WorJs.  J^  fcurity  and  Confufion  that  is  fo  hard   tc^be  ayoided  in  the  Ufe  of 

Words,  there  are  fevcral  wilful ^  Faults  and  NegleEls  which  Men  are  guilty  of  ia 

this  way  of  Communication,  whereby  they  render  thefe  figns  le&  clear  and 

diftind  in  their  ^Signification,  than  naturally  they  need  to  be. 

vLrf^'^*      $.  2.  Ftrfiy  In  this  kind,  the  firft  and  moft  palpable  Abufc  is,  the  ufing  of 

wifAwrfdfST  Words  without  clear  and  diftind  Ideas;  or,  which  is  worfe,  fvgps  without  any 

IdMs.  thing  (ignity'd.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts : 

I.  One  may  obferve,  in  all  Languages,  certain  Words,  that  if  they  be  exa- 
mined, will  be  found,  in  their  firfl  Original  and  their  appropriated  Ufe,  not  to 
ftand  for  any  clear  and  diftind  Ideas.  Thefe,   for  the  moft  part,  the  feveral 
SeSls  of  Philofophy  and  Religion  have  Introduced.  For  their  Authors,  or  pro- 
moters, either  afieding  fomethiug  fingular  and  out  of  the  way  of  common  Ap* 
ptehenfions,  or  to  fupport  fome  ilrange  Opinions,  or  cover  lome  Weaknefs  of 
their  Hypothefis,  feldom  fail  to  coin  new  Words,  and  fuch  as  when  they  come 
to  be  examined  may  juftly  be  caU'd  infignificant  Therms.  For  having  cither  had 
no  determinate  CoUedion  of  Z^/ixannex'd  to  them,  when  they  were  firfl  in- 
vented; or  at  leaft  fuch  as,  if  well  examined  will  be  found  inconftftent;  \i%  no 
wonder  if  afterwards,  in  the  vulgar  ufe  of  the  fame  party,  they  remain  empty 
Sounds,  with  little  or  no  fignification,  amongft  thofe  who  think  it  enough  to 
have  them  often  in  their  mouths  as  the  diftinguifhing   Chara&ers  of  their 
Church,  or  School,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  to  examine  what  aic 
jthc  precife  Ideas  they  ftand  for.  IfhaU  not  need  here  to  heap  up  Inftances^' 
every  one's  Reading  and  Converfation  will  fufficicntly  furnifh  him:  or  if  he 
wants  to  be  Jbetter  ftored,  the  great  Mint-mafters  of  thefe  kind  of  Terms,  I 
mean  the  School-men  and  Metaphyficians  (under  which,  I  think,  the  difputing 
Katural  and  Moral  Philofophers  of  thefe  latter  Ages  may  be  comprehended) 
have  wherewithal  abundantly  to  content  him. 

^  JJ.  3.  II.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  Abufe  yet  farther,  who  take  fq 
little  care  to  lay  by  Words,  which  in  their  primary  Notation  have  fcarce  any 
clear  and  diftind  Ideas  which  they  are  annexM  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable  Neg- 
ligence they  familiarly  ufe  n/wds,  which  the  Propriety  of  Language  has  affix  d 
to  very  important  Ideas^  without  any  difiinEl  meaning  at  all.    Wifdonty  Glory, 
Grace,  &c.  are  Words  frequent  enough  in  every  man's  mouth  j  but  if  a  great 
many  of  thofe  who  ufe  them,  fhould  be  ask*d  what  they  mean  by  them,  they 
would  be  at  a  ftand,  and  not  know  what  to  anfwer:  A  plain  proof,  that  tho' 
they  have  learn'd  thofe  Sounds,  and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongue's  end, 
yet  there  are  no  determined  Ideas  laid  up  in  their  Minds,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
prefs'd  to  others  by  them*. 
Occaftor^i  bf       $•  4*  ^^  having  been  accufiom^d  from  their  Cradles  to  learn  IVords,  which  arc 
learni$^         cafily  got  and  retain VI,  before  they  knew,  or  had  framed   the  complex  Ideas  to 
^'ww  which  they  were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  thmgs  they  were 

lAtb^  thought  to  ftand  for,  they  ufually  continue  to  do  fo  all  their  Lives ;  and  without 
bi^  U.  taking  the  pains  neceffary  to  fettle  in  their  Minds  determined  Ideai,  they  ufe 
their  words  for  fuch  unfteddy  and  confused  Notions  as  they  have,  contenting  them- 
felves  with  the  fame  Words  other  People  ufe  :  as  if  their  very  Sound  neceflarily 
carry'd  with  it  conftantly  the  fame  meaning.  This,  tho*Men  make  a  fhift  with, 
in  the  ordinary  Occurrences  of  Life,  where  they  find  it  neceffary  to  be  under- 
ftood,  and  therefore  they  make  figns  till  they  arefo  \  yet  this  Infigm'ficancy  in 
their  Words,  when  they  come  to  reafon  concerning  either  their  Tenets  or  In- 
tereft,  maniteftly  fills  their  Difconrfe  with  abundance  of  empty  unintelligible 
Noife  and  Jargon,  efpecially  in  moral  Matters,  where  the  Words  for  the  moft 
part  ftanding  ^r  arbitrary  and  numerous  Colledions  of  Ideas,  not  regularly  and 
permanently  united  in  Nature,  their  bare  Sounds  are  often  only  thought    on,  or 
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ac  Icaft  very  obfcurc  .  and  uncertain  Notions  annexed  to  them.  Men  take  the 
Words  they  find  in  ufeamongfl  their  Neighbours;  and  that  they  m^y  ^otfeem 
ignorant  what  they  ftand  for,  ufe  them  confidently,  without  much  ^troubling 
their  Heads  about  a  certain  fix'd  meaning  :  whereby,  befides  the  cafe  oi  it,  they 
obtain  this  advantage,  That  as  in  fuch  Difcourfes  they  (cldom  are  ip  the  right, 
To  they  are  as  feldom  to  be  convince  that  they  are  in  the  wrong;  it  being  all 
6ne  to  go  about  to  draw  thofe  Men  out  of  their  miftakes,  who  have  no  fec^tled 
^lotions,  as  to  difpoflcfs  a  Vagrant  of  his  Habitation,  who  has  no  fettled  abode, 
'^his  I  guefs  to  be  fo ;  and  every  one  may  obferve  in  hjmfelf  and  other$>  whe- 
ther it  be  or  no. 

^.  5.  Secondly y   Another  great  Abufe  of  Words,  hy  huonfiancy  in  the  ufe  of  ^j^f^^^ 
them.    It  is  hard  to  find  a  Difcourfe  written  of  any  Sub/ed,  efpeciaUy  of  Con-  ^^',^  '^^ 
troverfy,  wherein  one  (hall  iigt  obferve,   if  he  read  with  attention,   the  fame 
Words   (and  thofe  commpnly  the  mofi;  material   in  the  Difcourfe,  and  npon 
which  the  Argument  turns  )  ufed  fometinies  for  one  Colledion  of  fimple  Ideas^ 
and  fometimes  for  another ;  which  is  a  perfed  Abufe  of  Language.    Words 
being  intended  for  figns  of  my  Ideasy  to  njiake  them  known  to  others,  not  by 
any  natural  Signification,  but  by  a  voluntary  Impofition,  'tis  plain  Cheat  and 
Abufe,  when  I  make  them  ftand  fometimes  for  one  thing,  and  fometimes  for 
another;  the  wilful  doing  whereof,  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  Folly, 
or  greater  Di(bonefty.    And  a  Man,  in  his  Accompts  with  another,  may,  with 
as' much  fairnefs,  make  the  Characters  of  Numbers  ftand  fometimes  for  one, 
and  fometrmcis.for  another  CoUeSion  of  Units  (v.  g.  this  Charadcr  3  ftand 
fometimes  for  three,  fometimes  for  four,  and  fometimes  for  eight  ^  as  in  his 
Difcourfe,  or.  Reafoning,  make  the  fame  Words  ftand  for  different  Colle&ions 
of  fimple  Ideas*     If  Men  thou  Id  do  fo  in  their  Reckonings,  I  wonder  who  would 
have  to  do  with  them  i  One  who  would  fpeak  thus,  in  the  Afiairs  and  fiufinefs 
of  the  World,  and  call  8  fometimes  feven,  and  fometimes  nine,  as  beft  ferv'4 
;his  advantage,  would  prefently  have  dap'd  upon  him  one  of  the  two  Names 
^en  are  conflantly  difgufted  with.    And  yet  in  Ar^uings  and  learned  Contefts,  • 

*  the  fame  fort  of  proceeding  pafTes  commonly  for  Wit  and  Learning:  but  tome 
it  appears  a  greater  difhonefty,  than  the  mifplacing  of  Counters  in  the  cafting 
up  a  Debt ;  and  the  Cheat  the  greater,  by  how  much  Truth  is  of  greater  con- 
cernment and  value  than  Money.  ^, 

^.  6.  'thirdly y  Another  Abufe  of  Language  isy  an  affeBed  Obfcurityy  hy  either  vM^^cd 
iipplying  old  Words  to  new  and  unufual  Significations,  or  introducing  new  and  ^^^^j^y^ 
ambiguous  Terms,  without  defining  either;  or  elfe  putting  them  fo  together,  ,^i^       ' 
as  may  conJFound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Tho*  the  Peripatetick  Philofophy  has 
been  moft  eminent  in  this  way,  yet  other  Seds  have  not  been  wholly  clear  of  it. 
There  is  fcarceany  of  them  that  are  notcumberM  with  fome  Difficulties  (fuch 
is  the  Imperfedion  of  human  Knowledg  )  which  they  have  been  fain  to  cover 
With  Obfcurity  of  Terms,  and  to  confound  the  Signification  of  Words,  which, 
like  a  Mift  before  Peoples  Eyes,  might  hinder  their  weak  Parts  from  being  di- 
fcover'd.    Thzi  Body  and  E%tenJiony  in  common  ufe,  ftand  for  two  diftind/^4/, 
is  plain  to  any  one  that  will  but  refled  a  little.    For  were  their  Signification 
ptecifely  the  fame,  it  would  be  proper,  and  as  intelligible  to  fay,  the  Bcdy  of 
an  Extenfiotty  as  the  Extenfion  of  a  Body;  and  yet  there  arc  thofe  who  find  it  ne- 
cedary  to  confound  their  Signification.    To  this  Abufe,  and  the  Mifchiefs  of 
confounding  the  Signification  of  Words,   Logick  and  the  liberal  Sciences,  as 
they  have  been  handled  in  the  Schools,  have  given  reputation  ;  and  the  admir'd 
Art  of  Difputing  hath  added  much  to  the  natural  Imperfedion  of  Languages, 
'whilft  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  and  fitted  to  t>erplex  the  Signification  of  Words, 
more  than  to  difcover  the  Knowledg  and  Truth  of  Things :  And  he  that  wiU 
look  into  that  fort  of  learned  Writings, '  will  find  the  Words  there  much  more 
obfcure,  uncertain,  and  undetermin'd  in  their  Meaning,  than  they  are  in  ordi- 
nary Converfation. 

§.  7.  This  is  unavoidably  to  be  fo,  where  Mens  Parts  and  Learning  arc  efti-  ^ick^ii 
mated  by  their  Skill  in  Difputing.    And  if  Reputation  and  Reward  (hall  attend  ^^^^\ 
thefe  Conquefts,  which  depend  moftly  on  the  Firieneffe  and  Niccues  of  Words ;  hutedu^s* 
Vis  no  wonder  if  the  Wit  of  Man  fo  employM,  fhould  perplex,  involve,  and 
fubtilize  the  Signification  of  Sounds,  fo  as  never  to  want  fomethiog  to  fay,  in 
Vol.  L  G  g  a  oppofing 
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oppofing  or  defending  any  Qucftfon ;  the  Viftory  being  adjudg'd  not  to  him 
who  had  Truth  on  hts  fide,  but  the  laft  Word  in  the  Difpute. 
Calu,^^  U.  ^'  8*  This,  the*  a  very  ufclcfs  Skill,  and  that  which  I  think  the  dircft  oppofite 
SubtUitji.  to  the  ways  of  Knowlcdg,  bath  vet  pa&'d  hitherto  tindct  the  laudable  and 
cfteem'4  Names  ef  Subtthy  and  Acuttnefi  i  and  has  had  the  Applaufe  of  the 
Schools,  and  Encouragement  of  one  part  of  the  learned  Men  of  the  World. 
And  no  wonder,  fince  the  Phflofophers  of  old  ( the  difputiftg  and  wrandiog 
Pbilofophers  I  mean,  fuch  as  Ludm  wittily  and  with  reafon  taxes)  and  the 
Schoolmen  fince,  aiming  at  Glory  and  Efieem  for  their  great  and  univerfal 
Knowledg,  eafier  a  great  deal  to  be  pretended  to^  than  really  acquir'd,  found 
this  a  good  Expedient  to  cover  their  Ignorance,  with  a  curious  and  inex{>licablc 
Web  of  perplex'd  Words,  and  procure  to  themfelves  the  Admiration  of  others 
by  unintelligiWe  Term^,  the  apter  to  produce  wonder,  becaufe  they  could  not 
be  underAood :  whilft  it  appears  in  all  Hiftory^  that  thefe  profound  Dodors 
were  no  wifer,  nor  more  ufeful  than  their  Neighbours ;  and  brought  but  Imall 
advantage  to  human  Life,  or  the  Societies  wherein  they  liv'd :  unlefs  the  coining 
of  new  Words,  where  they  produced  no  new  things  to  apply  them  to>  or  the 
perplexing  or  obfcuring  the  Signification  of  old  Ones,  and  lb  bringing  all  Things 
into  queftion  and  difpute^  were  a  thing  profitable  to  the  Life  orMan,  or  wor- 
thy Commendation  and  Reward* 
This  Learn-  $.  p.  For  notwithflanding  thefe  learned  Difputants,  thefe  all- knowing  Do- 
hi?  -^'eryil^^^  ftots,  it  was  to  the  unfcholaflick  Statefman,  that  the  Governments  of  the  World 
ow*d  their  Peace.  Defence,  and  Liberties ;  and  from  the  illiterate  and  contemnM 
Mcchanick  (aNamcof  Di%race)  that  they  received  the  Improvements  of  ufe- 
i\A  Arts«  Neverthelefs,  this  artificial  Ignorance,  and  Uamei  Gihber^^  pre- 
vailed mightily  in  thefe  laft  Ages,  by  the  Intereft  and  Artifice  of  thofe,  who 
found  no  eafier  way  to  that  pitch  of  Authority  and  Dominion  they  have  it- 
tain'd,  than  by  amufing  the  Men  of  Bufinefs  and  ^norant  with  hard  words,  6c 
employing  the  Ingenious  and  Idl6  in  intricate  Difputes  about  unintelligibk 
Terms>  and  holding  them  perpetually  entiled  in  that  endlefs  Labyrifltbi 
Befides,  there  is  no  fuch  way  to  gain  admittance,  or  give  defence  to  ftrange 
and  abfurd  Dodrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  about  with  Legions  of  obfcure^ 
doubtful,  and  onde^ed  Words :  whieh  yet  make  thefe  Retreats  more  like  the 
Dens  of  Elobbers,  or  Holes  of  Foxes,  than  the  Fortreflcs  of  fair  Warrioursi 
which  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  oU  it  is  not  for  the  Strength  that  is  in 
them,  but  the  Briars  and  Thorns,  and  the  Obfcurity  of  the  Thickets  they  are 
befet  with.  For  Untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the  Mind  of  Man>  there  is  no 
other  Defence  left  for  Abfurdity,  but  Obfcurity. 

§.  lo.  Thus  learned  Ignorance,  and  this  Art  of  keeping,  even  inquifitivc 
Men,  from  true  Knowledg,  hath  been  propagated  in  the  World,  and  hath 
much  perplcx'd,  whilft  it  pretended  to  inform  the  underfUnding.  For  we  fee 
that  other  well-meanhig  and  wife  Men,  whofe  Education  and  Farts  had  not  ac- 
quired that  Acutenefs,  could  intelligibly  exprels  themfelves  to  one  another  j  and 
in  its  plain  uie  make  a  benefit  of  Language.  But  tho^  unlearned  Men  well  enough 
underltood  the  words  M^ite  and  Blacky  8cc.  and  had  conftant  Notions  of  the 
Ideas  fignify'd  by  thofe  words  j  yet  there  were  Pbilofophers  found,  who  had 
Learning  and  Subtilty  enough  to  prove,  that  Snm  was  Black ;  i.  e.  to  prove,  that 
J^ite  was  Black.  Whereby  they  had  the  Advantage  to  deftroy  the  Inftruments 
axid  Means  of  Difcourfe,  Converfation,  Inftruftion  and  Society  5  whilft  wirh 
great  Art  and  Subtitty  they  did  no  more  but  perplex  and  confound  the  fignifi- 
tation  of  words,  and  thereby  render  Language  lefs  ufeful,  than  the  real  Defefts 
of  it  had  made  it;  a  Gift,  which  the  Illiterate  had  not  atuin'd  to. 

%.  II.  Thefe  learned  Men  did  equally  inftruft  Mens  Underftandings,  and  pro- 
fit their  Lives,  as  he  who  fliould  alter  the  fignification  of  known  Charaaers, 
and,  by  afubtile  Device  of  Learning,  far  furpaiSng  the  Capacity  of  the  Illite- 
rate, Dull  and  Vulgar,  ihould,  in  his  Writing,  ihew  that  he  could  put  A  for 
5,  and  D  for  E,  &c.  to  the  nofinall  Admiration  and  Benefit  of  his  Reader. 
It  being  as  fcnflefs  to  put  Blacky  which  is  a  word  agreed  on  to  fiand  for  one  fen* 
fible  Idia,  to  put  it,  I  fay,  for  another,  or  the  contrary  Idea^  i.  e%  to  call  Snufm 
blacky  as  to  put  this  mark  A^  which  is  a  CharaScr  agreed  on  to  ftand  for  one 
Modification  of  Sound,  made  by  a  certain  Motion  of  the  Organs  of  Speech, 
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for  B\  "Of^hkh  is  agreed  on  to  ftand  for  aaothcr  Modification  of  Soubd,  made  by 
anocbcr.  certain  Motion  of  rJ*e  Organs  of  Speech. 

^.  w-  Kor  hath  this  Mifchictilop*d  in  logical  NiceiticSj  of  curious  cw^ty  Ibis  Mhai 
Speculatims,  it  hath  invaded  the  greiit  Conceroments  of  human  Life  and  Socic^  pcrpkx*d^- 
ty^  oWciftt^d  ind  perplexed  chc  macerial  Truths  of  Law  aiid  Divifcicy,  broer^  mm  and 


ConWfion>  Diftircfcr  Md  Unocrcainty  into  the  AfikirsofMankiml^  M<i  i^  »<>t  ^'^'^^ 

defitoy'd,  vet  in  great  meafuce  render^  ui«tefs,  thofe  two  great  Rufcs^  Rcii^ 

gioB  ai)djuftice.    W)iat  haW  the  greateft  part  of  the  Commem^^^  Difpittcs 

upon  the  Laws  of  t3  0S  a(^  Man  ierv'd  for,  but  to  noake  tht  Mtanme  taot^ 

diwbtfi^  itnd  {%ip)ex  the  ^enfc?  What  have  been  the  £fie&  ^  thofe  Wiitti^ 

piy*d  ctiiiotts  Diftindkms  and  acute  Niceties^  but  C^fcarity  iikt  UfiUrtaifit;)) 

teavtcQ  ihe  Words  more  unimetligibiC)  and  the  Reaidtr  more  at  a  lofs  ^  HoW 

die  com^  it  to  pa£i  that  PrinceS|  fpeaking  or  Wridn^  to  chmr  Servant^  bk 

thdr^rdmaty  Commat)ds>  are  cafily  underftood;  fpeaking  totlieir  P^:i^>  Ul 

tlMeir  4«awsi  are  not  fo  ?  And,  as  I  remark'd  before,  doth  it  not't>fteh1)apliefiV 

chat  X  Man  of  an  oi^inary  Capacity  very  well  underftands  a  Text  ior  a  ta^  vM: 

he  reais,  till  he  coaiolts  an  fixpoticor,  or  goes  to  Council ;  who  by  tkit  tiiid 

be  btfch  dboe  explaining  them,  nuikes  the  words  fignify  either  nothing  at  all,  w 

What  he  f>leafc«.  >  *     ^     . 

^  15.  Whether  any  By-Intereft$  of  tfeefe  Profefions  have octrifioned  this,  I  "^ri^^ 
will  not  here  examine  ;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  confidet'd,  whether  it  would  »ot  be  J^wSi 
wen  for  Man(k4nd,  w>hofe  Concecnment  it  is  to  kmm  tfoings  as  rbey  are^  ahd         ^ 
to  do  what  tl>cy  ought,  and  not  to  ipend  their  Lives  in  talking  about  thetui  or 
teffing  t)t^<Mdsto  and  fro  ;  whether  it  would  ivDt  be  well>  I  fay>  tbat  the  ufe  oF 
Words  were  made  plain  aad  diced>  and  that  Language,  which  was  given  us  ^or 
ttie  improveneot  of  Knowledg  and  bond  of  Society,  ^ould  not  hk  elliploy^l  to 
darktu  Truth,  and  unfettte  Peoples  Rights ;  to  r^fe  Miftsi  <tkl  render  uniutel^ 
ttgible  bwh  Morality  and  Raigiod  ?  Or  that  wt  lcaft>  if  rhils  wiU  li^pen^  it 
ftouid  not  be  thought  Leamaiig  or  Knowledg  to  do  lb? 

^.  14.  t^u^fyj  Andtber  gitac  Jlk^  nfH^dsky  tie  uMi^ig iiktkf^t  ^Hfk^  A^Tdkit^ 
This  tho*  it  in  fomc  degree  concerns  all  Names  in  general,  yet  morepartibidarly  ^?*-^ 
aiefts  thofe  of  Sub^^nces.  To  this  AbuTe  tfaoie  Men  aire  moft  tbbjift^  wtocon-  -^^^V 
fti^  their  Thoughts  co  any  one  Syftem,  and  give  thcaifeives  via^  ktd  A  fi^  Bel 
lief  of  the  Perfeaion  c4  any  received  Hypothefis ;  w4iereby  they  <:Ottie  t6  ds 
p^iCuaded,  that  the  Terms  of  that  Sea  are/bfuiced  tothenftt^re  ofThir^ 
tbat  they  perfefirty  <xJrrefpond  with  their  real  Exigence.  Wlio  is  ther^>  that 
has  been  bNred  up  ift  the  Ptripatecldk  Philofophy,  who  doct  not  think  tht  ten 
Nftmes>  «nder  which  are  rank'd  the  ten  Predicaments,  co  beexadly  conbtma^ 
Me  tottM  nature  of  Things  F  Who  is  there  of  that  School,  that  is- not  ptrfaa^ 
d^,  that  /utfidmial  Rrms^  vegeumve  Souts^  abhorrence  of  a  Vocuumy  inumiuud 
Species,  &c-  arc  foraething  real  ?  Thefe  words  Men  have  leafliM  froitt  their 
very  Entraifce  upon  Knoirted^,  and  have  found  their  Mafters  and  S^ftems  lay 
gre^  flrefs  upon  them ;  and  therefore  they  camiot  quit  the  Opinion,  that  thef 
ate  conformable  to  Nature,  and  are  the  Re^refentations  of  fomething  that  re* 
]^y  exifts*  The  Pkaonifi  have  their  Sod  ef  the  ff^^rU,  arid  the  J^asreaas  ibeif 
Bndeaveur  towards  Motion  in  their  Atoms,  when  at  reft.  There  is  ^rct  any^ 
^cft  inPhiiofof^y  has  ndt  adiftinftSet  of  Terms,  that  others  anderftand  not  | 
but  yet  this  Gibberifb,  vt^ich,  in  the  Weaknefe  of  Human  Underftandingifetvea  , 

lb  ^^)  ^  palliate  Mens  Ignorance,  and  cover  their  Errors,  cornet  by  famitiar 
ufe  among  thofe  of  the  £ime  Tribei  to  feem  the  moft  important  part  of  Uta^ 
gMge,  mid  of  all  other  the  Tertts  the  moft  figni£cant.  And  ftouki  jf^f^/and 
JEJh&rial  f^ehicks  come  once,  by  the  Prevalency  of  that  Dofihrine,  to  be  genenfr^ 
ly  received  any  where,  no  doubt  thofe  Terms  would  make  Impi^elffion^  on  M etitf 
lAvtifdsy  fo  as  toeftablifli  them  in  the  perfuafion  of  the  realty  of  fudi  things^  ts 
rimeh  ^s  P^ripatetiik  Porfns  ^d  imemimtl^eciei  have  heretofore  done. 

^  1 5.  How  much  Names  taken  far  Thiuge  aic  apt  to  mijlead  the  VnderflakSttj^' i^fia^^^i^ 
the  tttentive  reading  ofphilofophical  Writers  would  abundantly 'diToover ;  ind  ^^^cr. 
that,  perhaps,  in  words  little  fufpeAed  of  any  fuch  Mifufe.    I  ftlll  tnftance  in 
one  only,  and  that  a  vwf  gittiliar  one  :    How  many  intricate  Disputes  hilvc 
tliere  be<n  about  Matter,  as  if  there  wietefome  fucli  thing  really  m  Natures 
dHlma  from  Body  s  as  'tis  evident  the  word  M0$ir  fiands  for  an  Uea  ififiinft 
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from  the  Jdfa  of  Body  ?  For  if  the  IJfa  thefe  two:Tcrms  flood  for>  were  pre* 
cifely  the  fame,  they  might  indifferently  in  all  places  be  put  one  for  another. 
.   But  we  fee,  that  tho'  ic  be.  proper  to  fay,  there  is  on^  Matter  of  all  Bodies^  one 
.  cannot,  fayv: -there  is  one  Body  of  all  Matters  :  We  familiarly  fay,  one  Body  is 
bigger  than  another ;  but  it  founds  harfh  (  and  I  think  is  never  us'd)  to  fay,  one 
Mfttfir  AS  bigger  than  another.    Whence  comes  this,  then  ?  vix^  from  hence, 
thattbo*  Matter  2Xid  Body,  bt  not  TtzWy  diflinft,  but  wherever  there  is  theone, 
there  is  the,  other ;  yet  Matter  and  Body  fUnds  for  two  diflferent  Conceptions, 
jf^hereof  the.ojne  is  incompleat,  and  but.  jk  part  of  the  other. :  For  Body  (lands 
for  a  fotid  extended  figur'jd  Subftance,  ^^hcxcof  Manet  is  but  a  partial  a^  more 
confas'd  Concjeption,  it  Teeming  to  mc  to  be  us'd  foe  the  Subflance  and  Solidity 
of  Bpdy,., without  taking  in  its  Extenfion  and  Figure:  And  therefore  it  is  that 
/peeking  of  Afti^/^,  we  fpcak  of  it  always  as  one,  becaufe  in  truth  it  cxprefly 
cOntaiotjS/nothiog  but  the  Idea  of  a  foUd  Subfbnce,  which  is  every  where  the 
fame,,  ev^y  where  uniform.    This  being  oiir  Ideaoi  Matter^  we  npmocecon-< 
ccive  or.fp^  of  different  Matterj  in  the  World,  than  we  do  of  dijfercnt  So- 
lidities j  tho'  we  both  conceive  and  fpeak  of  diflferent  Bodies,  becaufe.  Extenfion 
aiad  Figure  are  capable  of  Variation.     But  fince  Solidity  cannot  exifi  without 
Extenfion  and  Figure,  the  taking  Matter  to  be  the  Name  of  fomething  really^ 
*    txifUng  under  that  Precifidn,  has  no  doubt  produced  thofe  obfcure  aiid  unintel- 
ligible Difcourfes  and  Difputes,  which  ha\'e  fiU'd  the  Heads  4nd  Books  of  Phi- 
Unophers  concerning  Materia  Prima -^  which  Imperfcftion  or  Abufe,  bow  far  it 
may  concern  a  great  many  other  general  Terms,  I  leave, to  be  confider^d*  This 
I  think,  I  may  atleaft  fay,  that  we  ihould  have  a  great  many  fewer  Difputes  io^ 
the  World,  if.  Words  .were  taken  for  what  they  are,  the  Signs  of  our  Id^as  only, 
and  not  for  Things  themfelves.    For  when  we  argue  about  Matter^  or  any  the 
like  Term*  we  truly  argue  only  about  the  Idea  we  exprej^  by  that  Sound,  whe- 
ther that  pr^cife/rffa  agree  to  any  Thing  really  exifting  in  Nature  or  no*    And 
if  Men  would  tell  what  Ideaf  they  make  their  Words  ftand  for,  there  could  not. 
.  be  half  that  Obfcurity  or  Wrangling,  in  the  fearch  or  fupport  of  Truth,  that 
>     .    therein 
7Ks^ake$        f.i6.  But.  whatever  Inconvenience  follows  from  this  Miflake  of  Words,  this 
ErrffTs  l4ft-    I  am  fare,  tb^t  by  confUnt  and  familiar  ufe,  they  charm  Men  into  Notions  4r 
^^"  remote  from  the  ^Truth  of  Things.    'Twould  be  a  hard  matter  to  petfuade  any 

one,  that  the  wprds  which  his  Father  or  SchoolmaAer,  the  Parfon  ok  the  Pa- 
tifh,  or  fuch  a  Reverend  Dodor  us'd,  fignify'd  nothing  that  really  exifted  in 
Nature :  Whichj  perhaps,  is  mne  oj  the  leaji  Caufes,  that  Men  are  fo  hardly  drawn 
tQ  quit  their  MiJiakeSy  even  in  Opinions  purely  philofophical,  and  where  they 
have  no  other  Interefl  but  Truth.  For  the  words  they  have  a  long  Time  been 
u^'d  to,  remaining  firm  in  their  Minds,  ^tis  no  wonder  that  the  wrong  Notions 
annex'd  to  them  ^ould  not  be  removed. 
$.SeHh£  $.  !?•  Ftfthly,  Another  Ahife  of  IVords,  isthefetting  them  in  the  f lace  of  things 

tbemfor        which  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  fignify.     We  may  obferve,  that  in  the  general 
^mJ^H^  'f   ^^^^^  ^^  Subftances,  whereof  the  nominal  Eflences  are  only  known  to  us, 
Pgntjy.  ^j^^  ^^  p^^  ^1^^^  j^j^  Propofitions,  and  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  them, 
we  do  moft  commonly  tacitly  fuppofe,  or  intend  they  flionld  fland  for  the  real 
^jToBce  of  a  cejrtain  fort  of  Subftances.    For  when  a  Man  fays  Gold  is  malleatle, 
he  means  and  would  infinuate  fomething  more  than  this,  that  what  I  call  Gold 
isfnaUeabUi  (tho'.xruly  it  amounts  to  no  more)  but  would  have  this  underflood, 
vin^.  that  Goldy  i,  e*  what  has  the  real  EJfence  of  Gold,  is  malleable ;  which  amounts 
tip  thus  much,  .that  MaUeabUnefs  depends  on,  and  is  infeparable  from  the  real  Ef* 
fence  of  Gold*  ,  But  a  Man,  not  knowing  wherein  that  real  Eflfence  confiib,  the 
ConneSion  in  his  Mind  of  Malleablenefs,  is  not  truly  with  an  Eflence  he  knows 
i>Qt,  but  only  with  the  Soupd  Gold  he  puts  for  it.    Thus  when  we  fay,  that 
Animal  rationale  is,  and  Animal  implumebipes  latis  ungnibus  is  not,  a  good  Definition 
of  a  Man  -,  \is  plain,  we  fuppofe  the  name  Man  in  this  cafe  to  Aand  for  the 
•  .  v.,  teal  Effenee  of  a  Species,  and  would  fignify,  that  a  rational  Animal  bctterde- 
4tib'd  that  real  Eflence,  than  ^  two-leg^d  Animal  with  broad  Nails,  and  without 
Ffi^k^s.    For  elfe,  why  might  not  Plato  as  properly  make  the  word  ocvSpcdT^Q^ 
pC :  fdan^  fland  for  his  complex  Idea,  made  up  of  the  Ideas  of  a  Body,  diftinr 
guifh!dfroni  ot;he(sby.acertaijQ.3hape  and  other  outward  Appearances,  as^- 
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rifiotlej  make  the  complex /iftf,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  av^^ai^©^  or  Man,  of 
Body  and  the  Faculty  of  Reafoning  join'd  together ;  unlefs  the  name  av3g6)^©^ 
orAfonwere  fuppos'd  to  ftand  for  fomething  elfe  than  what  it  fignifies;  and 
to  be  put  in  the  place  of  fome  other  thing  than  the  Idea  a  Man  profeflfes  he 
would  exprefs  by  it  ? 

§.  18.  'Tis  true,  the  Names  of  Subftarices  would  be  much  more  ufefiil,  and  y.  g.puttln 
PropoTitions  made  in  them  much  more  certain,  were  the  real  Eflences  ot  Sub-  them  for  tlye 
ftances  the  Ideas  in  our  Minds  which  thofe  words  fignify*d.  And  'tis  for  want  reaiEffences 
ofthofereal  Efl'cnces  that  our  Words  convey  fo  little  Knowledg  or  Certainty  4subftanccs. 
in  our  Difcourfes  about  them  :  And  therefore  the  Mind,  to  remove  that  linper- 
fe&ion  as  much  as  it  can,  makes    them,  by  a  fecret   Suppofition,  to  ftand  for  a 
thing  having  that  real  Eflence,  as  if  thereby  it  made  fomc  nearer  Approaches 
to  it.  For  tho'  the  word  Man  or  Gold  fignify  nothing  truly  but  a  complex  Idea 
of  Properties  united  together  in  one  fort  of  Subftances :  Yet  there  is  fcarcc 
any  body  in  the  ufc  of  thefe  words,  but  often  fuppofes  each  of  thofe  Names 
to  ftand  for  a  thing  having  the  real  Eflence  on  which  thofe  Properties  depend. 
Which  is  fo  far  from  diminilhing  the  Imptrfeftion  of  our  Words,  that    by  a 
plain  Abufe  it  adds  to  it  when  we  would  make  them  ftand  for  fomcthing 
which  not  being  in  our  complex  Ideay  the  Name  we  ufe  can  no  ways  be  the 
fign  of* 

jj.  19.  This  ibews  us  the  reafon  why  in  mi:k^d  Modes  any  of  the  Ideas  that  Hence  we 
make  the  Gompofition  of  the  complex  one,  being  left  out  br  changed,  it  is  al-  tbinkevery 
low*d  to  be  another  thing,  i.e.  to  be  of  another  opecics,  as  is  plain  in  Chance-  i^^Y^^[ 
medtyy  Man-fiaughter,  Murder ^  Parricide,  Sec.  The  reafon  whereof  is,    becaufe  flancelymt  u 
the  complex /if/i  (ignify'd  by  that  Name  is  thereat  as  wdl  as  nominal  Eflence ;  ch^getht 
and  there  is  no  fecret  Reference  of  that  Name  to  any  other  Eflence  but  that,  species. 
But  in  Subftances  it  is  not  (o.  For  tbo'  in  that  call'd  Gold  one   puts  into   his 
complex  Idea  what  another  leaves  out,  and  vice  ^verfa ;  yet  Men  do  not  uf^ally 
think  that  therefore  the  Species  is  changed:  bdcaufe  they  fccretly  in  their  Minds 
refer  that  Name,  and  fuppofe  it  annex'd  to  a  real  immutable  Eflence  of  a  thing 
cxiftine,  on  which  thofe  Properties  depend.  He  that  adds  to  his  complex  Idea 
of  (j^'Aithat  of  Fixednefs  and  Sohibility  in  Aq.  H^ia,  which  he  put  not  iil  it 
before,  is  not  thought  to  have  chang'd  the  Species;  but  only  to  have  a  more 
perfed  Idea^  by  adding  another  (imple  Ided^   which  is  always  in  faft  joined 
with  thofe  other,  of  which  his  former  complex  IdeA  confifted.  But  this  refe- 
rence of  the  Name  to  a  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  the  Idea^  is  fo  far  from 
helping  at  all,  that  it  only  ferves  the  more  to  involve  us  in   Difficulties.  For 
by  this  tacit  Reference  to  the  real  Eflence  of  that  Species  of  Bodies,  the  word 
Gold(yjY^h  by  ftanding  for  a  more  or  lefs  perfeA  Colled  ion  of  fimple  Ideas^ 
ferves  to  deflgn  that  fort  of  Body  well  enough  in  civil  Difcourfe)  comes  to  have 
no  Signification  at  all,  being  put  for  foraewhat  whereof  we  have  no /i^^  at  all,, 
and  fo  can  fignify  nothing  at  all,  when  the  Body  it  felf  is  away.  For  however 
it  may  be  thought  all  one ;  yet,  if  well  conlider'd,  it  will  be  found  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thing  to  argue  about  Gold  in  Name,  and  about  a  parcel  of  the  Body  it 
felf,  V.  g.  2L  piece  of  Leaf-  Gold  laid  before  us  i  tho'  in  Difcourfe  we  are  fain  to 
fubftitute  the  Name  for  the  thing. 

§.  20.  That  which  I  think  very  much  difpofes  Men  to  fubftitute  their  Names  ^  ^f*j^  ^ 
for  the  real  Eflencesof  Species y  is  the  Suppofition  before-mention'd,  that  Nature  ^sLp^utmof 
works  regularly  in  the  Pfodudion  of  things,  and  fets  the  Boundaries  to  each  of  Nature's 
xho{Q  Species y  by  giving  exadly  the  fame  real  internal  Conftitution  to  each  In-  working  al* 
dividual,  which  we  rank  under  one  general  Name.  Whereas  any  one  who  ob-  '^^  ^^S^ 
iervcs  their  difierent  Qualities,  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the  Individuals^      -^^ 
call'd  by  the  fame  Name,  are,  in  their  internal  Conftitution,  as  diiferent  one 
from  another    as  feveral   of  thofe  which  are  rank'd  under  difierent  Specifick 
Names,   This  Suppofition  however,  that  the  fame  precife  internal  Conjlitutton  goes 
always  with  the  fame  fpecifick  Namey    makes  Men  forward  to  take  thofe  Names  for 
the  Reprefentatives  of  thofe  real  Effencesy  tho'  indeed  they  fignify  nothing  but  the 
complex  Ideas  xhty  have  in  their  Minds  when  they  ufe  them.  So  that,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  fignifying  one  thing,  and  being  fupposM  for,  or  put  in  the  place  of  ano* 
ther,  thev  cannot  but  in  fuch  a  kind  of  ufe  caufe  a  great  deal  of  Uncertainty 
in  mens  Difcourfes  >  efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  thorowly  imbib'd  the  Dodrine 
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cffui^ftamrai  F^ms,  whereby  they  firmly  unaglne  the  fcveral  Species  of  things 

to  be  decermin'd  and  diftinguiOi'd. 

T/jisAbufe        ^-  ii.But  however  prepofterous  and  abfurd  it  be  to  make  our  Names  fiaad 

contains  two   for  Ideas  we  have  nor,  or  (which  is  all  one)  Eflenccs  that  we   know  not,    it 

faifefuppofu    being  in  cfted  to  make  our  Words  the  Signs  of  nothing  i  yet  'tis  evident  to  any 

'^^*  one,  who  reflefts  ever  fo  little  on  the  ufe  Men  make  of  their  Words,  that  there 

is  notliing  more  familiar.  When  a  Man  asks  whether  this  or  that  thing  be  fees, 

let  it  be  a  Drill,  or  a  monilrous  Fetmy  be  a  Man  or  no ;  \is  evident,  the 

Queftion  is  not,  whether  that  particular  thing  agree  to  his  complex  Idea  ex** 

prels'd  by  the  name  Man :  but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  Eflence  of  a  Species 

of  things,  which  he  fuppoits  his  name  Alan  to  ftand  for*  In  which  way  of  ufii^ 

the  Names  of  Subilances,  there  are  thefe  falfe  Sappofitions  conuin'd. 

JFir/l,  That  these. are  certain  precife  EfTences,  according  to  which  Nature 
makes  aU  particular  things,  and  by  which  they  are  difiinguifb'd  into  SpecUf^ 
Tliat  every  thing  has  a  real  Conftitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is^  and  on  which 
its  fenfiUe  Qualities  depend,  is  pad  doubt :  But  I  think  it  has  been  proved  that 
this  makes  not  the  diftindion  of  Sjficies,  as  we  rank  them ;  nor  the  fioundarics 
of  their  Names. 

SiCQudly,  This  tacitly  alfo  infinuatef,  as  if  we  had  Ideas  of  thefe  proposed 
Effences.  For  to  what  purpofe  elfe  is  it  to  enquire  whether  this  or  that  thing 
have  the  real  Eifence  of  the  Species  Many  if  we  did  not  fuppofe  that  there 
were  fuch  a  fpecifick  Eflence  known  ?  which  yet  is  utterly  falfe :  And  therefore 
fuch  Application  of  Names,  as  would  make  them  ftand  for  Ideas  which  we 
have  not,  muft  needs  caufe  great  Difbrder  in  Difcouries  and  Reafonings  about 
them,  and  be  a  great  Inconvenience  in  our  Communication  by  words. 
6.  ASuf.        $.  ^^-  Sixthly y  There  remains  yet  another  more  general,  tho'  perhaps  lefs 
pcpHm  tbat     obferv'd  Jiufi  ojflVords  >  and  that  is,  that  Men  having  by  a  long  and  familiar 
^*  ^  *  ufe  annexed  to  them  certain  Ideasy  they  are  apt  to  imagine  fo  near  mtd  nec^fary  a 
evi^^m-  Conn^ioH  between  the  Names  and  the  Sgmfication  they  ufe  them  in,  that  they  for- 
ficatsptt.         wardly  fnppofe  one  cannot  but  underftand  what  their  meaning  is ;  and  therer 
fore  one  ought  to  acquiefce  in  the  Words  delivered,  as  if  it  were  paft  doubt; 
that  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  common  received  Sounds,  the  Speaker  and  Hearer  had 
neceflfarily  the  fame  precife  Ideas  :  Whence  prefumiog,  that  when  they  have  in 
Difcourfe  usM  any  Term,  they  have  thereby  as  it  were  fet  before  others,  the 
very  thing  they  talk  of.  And  fo  likewife  taking  the  words  of  others,  as  natu* 
rally  ftanding  for  juft  what  they  themfelves  have  been  accuftom'd  to  apply 
them  to,  they  never  trouble  themfelves  to  explain  their  own,  or  underftand 
clearly  others  meaning.  From  whence  commonly  proceeds  Noife  and  Wrang- 
ling without  Improvemjent  or  Information  >  whilft  Men  take  Words  to  be  tbe 
conftant  regular  Marks  of  agreed  Notions,  which  in  truth  are  no  more  but  the 
voluntary  and  unfteddy  Signs  of  their  own  Ideas.  And  yet  Men  think  it  ftrange^ 
if  in  Difcourfe,  or  (where  it  is  often  abfolutely  neceflary)  in  Difpute,  one 
fometimes  asks  the  meaning  of  their  Terms  :  tho'  the  Arguings  one  may  every 
day  obferve  'in  Converfacion,  make  it  evident,  that  there  are  few  Names  of 
complex   Zif^j  which  any  two  Men  ufe  for  the  fame  juft  precife   Colledion* 
^Tis  hard  to  name  a  Word  which  will  not  be  a  clear  Inftance  of  this.  Life  is 
a  Term  none  more  familiar.  Any  one  almoft  would  take  it  for  an  Aflront  to 
be  ask*d  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it  comes  in  queftion,  whether  a 
Plant,  that  lies  ready  form'dinthe  Seed,  have  Life;  whether  the  Embrio  in 
an  Egg  before  Incubation,  or  a  Man  in  a  Swoon  without  Senfe  or  Motion,  be 
alive  or  no ;  it  iseafy  to  perceive  that  a  clear  di&inEt{ctt\cdIdea  does  notal* 
ways  accompany  the  ufe  of  fo  known  a  word  as  that  of  Ufe  is.  Some  grab 
and  confos'd  Conceptions  Men  indeed  ordinarily  have,  to  which  they  apply  the 
common  Words  of  their  Language  ,*  and  fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  their  Words  (erves 
them  well  enough  in  their  ordinary  Difcourfes  or  Aflairs.   But  this  is  notfuffi- 
cient  for   Philofophical  Enquiries.  Knowledg  and  Reafoning  require  precife 
determinate  Ideas*   And  tho'  Men  will  not  t^  fo  importunately  dull,  as  not  to 
underftand  what  others  fay,  without  demanding  an  Explication  of  their  Terms  ; 
nor  fo  troublefomdy  critical,  as  to  corre£):  others  in  the  ufe  of  the  Words  they 
receiv^  from  them :  yet  where  Truth  and  Knowledg  are  concem'd  in  the  cafe, 
I  know  not  what  fault  it  can  be  to  defire  the  Explication  of  Words,  whofc 
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Seftft  fcems  ilubious ;  or  why  a  Man  fliould  be  albam'd  to  own  his  Ignorance>  in 
what  knk  another  Man  ufes  his  Words,  fince  he  has  no  other  way  of  certainty 
knowing  it,  but  by  being  iDform'd.  This  Abufc  of  taking  Words  upon  truft, 
has  no  where  fprcad  (o  far,  nor  with  fo  ill  cflfcds,  as  amongft  Kfen  of  Letters. 
The  multiplication  and  obilinacy  of  Difputes,  which  has  fo  laid  wafte  the  in- 
tellcdual  World,  is  owing  to  nothing  more,  than  to  this  ill  Ufe  of  Words. 
For  tlu>'  it  be  generally  beiiev'd  that  there  is  great  diverfity  of  Opinions  in  th^ 
Volumes  and  Variety  of  Controvcrfies  the  World  is  diflraaed  with  ;  yet  tlie . 
moft  I  can  find  that  the  contending  learned  Men  of  different  Parties  do,  in  their 
Arguings  one  wjith  another^  is^  that  they  fpeak  difierent  Languages.  For  I  am 
s^t  to  imagine,  that  when  any  of  tbem  quitting  Terms,  think  upon  Things^ 
and  know  what  they  thinks  they  think  all  the  fanie  -,  tho*  perhaps  what  they 
would  have,  be  diflerent. 

^.  23.  To  conclude  this  Confideration  of  the  Imperfeftion  and  Abufe  of  Lan-  We  EnJs  4 
guage  ;  the  Euds  df  Language  in  our  Difcourfe  with  others^  being  chiefly  thcfe  three  :  ^^^^  •* 
firftt  To  make  known  one  Man's  Thoughts  or  Ideas  to  another  :  Secondly^  To  do  it  ^h^ 
Mjitb  as  much  eafe  and  quicknefs  as  is  pofliblc  :  and,  7%irdlyy  Thereby  to  convey 
the  Knwdedg  of  things  :  Language  is  either  abus'd  or  deficient,  when  it  fails  of 
any  of  thefe  three- 

F/r/2,  Words  fail  in  the  firft  of  thefe  Ends,  and  lay  not  open  one  Man's  Ideas 
to  another's  view  :  i.  When  Men  have  Names  in  their  mouths  without  any  de- 
tcrmin'd  Ideas  in  their  Minds,  whereof  they  are  the  figns  :  or,  2.  When  they 
apply  the  common  receiv'd  Names  of  any  Language  to  Ideas^  to  which  the  com- 
mon Ufe  of  that  Language  does  not  apply  them  :  oty  3.  When  they  apply 
them  very  unfteddily,  making  them  iUnd  now  for  one,  and  by  and  by  for  ano- 
thcrldta. 

<(.,.24.  Secondly,  Men  fail  of  conveyit^  their  Thoughts  with  all  the  qUicknefs  2.  T0  iU  it 
and  eifc  that  may  be,  when  they  have  complex  /ifoi  without  having  diftinft^^*f«»^* 
Names  for  them.    This  is  fometimes  the  fault  of  the  Language  it  felf,  which  ^-^'^ 
has  not  in  it  a  Sound  yet  apply'd  to  fucb  a  Signification ;  and  fometimes  the 
fault  of  the  ^Man^  who  has  not  yet  learn'd  the  Name  for  that  Idea  he  wduld 
(hew  another.  . 

§.  25.  Thirdly^  iThere  is  no  Knowledge  of  things  convey 'd  by  Mens  Words,  3-  Tttrewtti 
when  their  Ideas  agree  not  to  the  Reality  of  things.    Tho'  it  be  a  Defeft,  that  ^  ^^^H 
has  its  Original  in  our  Ideas,  which  are  not  fo  conformable  to  the  Nature  ot  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
things,  as  Attention,  Study,  and  Application  mi^t  make  them  ;  yet  it  fails 
not  to  extend  it  felf  to  our  Words  too,  when  we;  ufe  them  as  Signs  of  real  '" 

Beings,  which  yet  never  had  any  Reality  or  Exiftence. 

^.  i6.  Firftj  He  that  hath  Words  of  any  Language,  without  diftioft  Ideas  in  Hm  Mens 
his  Mind  to  which  he  applies,  them,  does,  fo  far  as  he  ufeS  them  in  Difcourfe,  ^^^Sf^'^ 
only  make  a  noife  without  any  Sen/e  or  Signification  ;  and  how  learned  focvet  ^^^fi* 
he  may  feem  by  the  ufe  of  hard  Words  or  learned  Terms,  is  not  inuch  thoti 
advanc'd  thereby  in  Knowledg,,  than  he  would  be  in  Learning,  who  had  nd* 
thing  in  his  Study  but  the  bare  Titles  of  Books,  without  poffcifing  the  Contents 
of  them.    For  aU  fuch  Words^  however  put  into  Difcourfe,  according  to  thd 
right  Condrudion  of  Grammatical  Rules,  or  the  Harmony  of  well-turn'd  Pe- 
riods, do  yet  amount  to  nothing  but  bare  Sounds,  and  nothing  elfe* 

^^  27.  Secondly,  He  that  has  complex  Ideas,  without  particular  Names  foif 
them)  would  be  in  no  better  a  Cafe  than  a  Bpokfeller,  who  had  in  his  Wate« 
houfe  Volumes  that  lay  there  unbound,  and  without  Titles ;  which  he  could 
therefore  make  known  to  others,  only  by  ihewing  the  loofe  Sheets,  and  communi- 
cate them  only  by  Talc*  This  Man  is  hinder'd  in  his  Difcourfe,  for  want  of 
Words  to  communicate  his  complex  Ideas,  which  he  is  therefore  fore'd  to  makd 
known  by  an  enumeration  of  the  fimple  ones  that  compofe  them  ;  and  fo  is  fain 
often  to  ufetwenty  Words,  to  exprcfs  what  another  Man  fignifiesinbne. 

§.28.  Thirdly,  He  that  puts  not  con^antly  the  fame  Sign  for  the  fame  tdea^ 
but  ufes  the  fame  Words  fometimes  in  o^e,  and  fometimes  in  another  Significa^ 
tion,  ought  to  pafs  in  the  Schools  and  Converfation  for  as  fair  a  Man,  as  he 
does  in  die  Market  and  Exchange,  who  feUs  feveral  things  under  the  fame  Name; 

^.  29.  Fourthly,  He  that  applies  the  Words  of  any  Language  to  Idias  difierent  ^ 

from  thofe  to  v^hich  the  common  Ufe  of  that  Country  applies  them,  hbwevet 
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his  own  Underftandlng  may  be  filW  with  Truth-and  light,  will  not  by  fucb 
Words  be  able  to  convey  mncb  of  it  to  ochers>  without  defining  his  Terms. 
For  however  the  Sounds  are  fuch  as  are  familiarly  known,  and  ealily  enter  the 
ears  of  thofe  who  are  accuftom'd  to  them ;  yet  ilanding  for  other  IdMs  than 
thofe  they  ufually  are  annexed  to,  and  ar^  wont  to  excite  in  the  Mind  of  the 
Hearers,  they  cannot  make  known  the  Thoujghts  of  him  who  thus  ufcs  them. 

$.  30.  F'ijfhtyy  he  that  hath  imagined  to  himfelf  Subfiances  fuch  as  never  have 
been,  aftd  filfd  his  Head  Wkh  Ideas  which  have  not  any  corrcfpondence  witli 
the  real  Natdfe  of  things,  to  which  yet  be  gives  iettlcd  and  defined  Names, 
may  fill  his  Difcourfe,  and  perhaps  another  Man's  Head,  with  the  fantaftical 
Ihiagfoations  of  his  o\^n  Brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from  advancing  thereby  one 
jot  ift  real  and  true  Kno wiedg. 

$.3 1.  He  that  hath  Names  without  Ideas,  wants  Meaning  in  his  Words,  and 
Tpeaks  only  empty  Sounds.    He  that  hath  complex  Ideas,  without  Names  for 
them,  wants  Liberty  ^nd  Difpalteh  in  bis  £3^preffions,  and  is  necciHtated  to  ufe 
Periphrafctf.    He  that  ufe^  his  Words  loofely  and  unfteddily,  will  either  be  not, 
minded,  of  not  underftood.    He  that  applies  his  NamKs  to  Ideas  diflfercnt  from 
their  cOttOnori  Ufe,  wants  Propriety  in  bis  LanguagCr  and  fpeaks  Gjtbberifli# 
And  he  that  hath  Ideas  of  Siibftanccs  difagreeing  with  the  real  £xiAence  of. 
things,  fofar  wants  the  Materials  of  true  Knowle^e  in  his  Underftanding,  and 
hath  inftead  thereof  CAiw^r^'s. 
H(w  in  Sub-      §.  32.  In  oUr  Notions  concerning  Subftatices,  we  are  liable  to  all  the  former 
fiances.         Inconveniences:  v.  g.  He  chat  ufes  the   word  "Tarantula,   without  having  any 
Imagination  ot  Idea  of  what  it  ftands  for,  pronounces  a  good  Word  ;   but  fo 
long  means  tiothing  at  all  by  it.    2.  He  that  in  a  new-difcover'd  Q)untcy  iball 
fee  feveral  forts  of  Animals  and  Vegetables^  unknown  to  him  before,  may>ave 
as  true  Ideas  of  them,  as  of  a  Horfe  or  i  iStdg  i  but  can  4>cak  of  them  only  by 
a  dcfcripcion,  till  he  fhall  either  take  the  Names  the  Natives  call  them  by,  or 
give  th^  K^rmes  himfel£    ^.  He  that  ufes  the  word  Body  fometimes  for  puit 
ExtenHon^  and  fometimes  for  Extenfion  and  Solidity  together,  will  talk  very 
fallacioufly.    4.  He  that  gives  the  name  Hi^fe  to  that  Idea  which  common 
U&ge  calls  Ai»/e,   talks  improperly,  and  will  not  be  underAood.    5.  He  that 
thinks  the  name  Centaur  itands  for  fome  real  Being,  impofes  on  himfelf,  and 
miftakes  Words  for  Things.  • 
HmmMbdts      §.33.  In  Modes  and  Relations  generally  we  are  liable  only  to  the  four  firft  of 
mtdBehtms*  (fiefe  Incdnvenfences ;  viz*,  i.  I  may  have  in  my  Memory  the  Names  of  Modes, 
as  Gratifude,  ot  Charity,   and  yet  not  have  any  pnecife  Ideas  annex'd  in  my 
Thoughts  to  thofe  Names:    2.  I  may  have  Ideas,  and  not  know  the  Names  that 
belong  to  them  i  'u.g.l  may  have  the  Idea  of  a  Man's  drinking,  till  his  Colour 
and  Humour  be  alfer'd,  till  his  Tongue  trips,  and  his  Eyes  look  red,  and  his 
Feet  fail  him ;  and  yet  not  know,  that  it  is  to  be  called  Drunkennefs.    3.  I  may 
have  the  Ideas  of  Venues  or  Vices,  and  Names  alfo,  but  apply  them  amifs:  v.g. 
when  I  apply  the  name  Pirugality  to  that  Idea  which  others  call  and  fignify  by 
this  Sound,  Covetoufnefs.    4.  I  may  ufe  any  of  thofe  Names  with  inconftancy. 
5.  But  in  Modes  and  Relations,  1  cannot  have  Ideas  difagreeing  to  tbeExiftence 
of  things :  for  Modes  being  complex  Ideas,  made  by  the  Mind  at  pleafure  ,*  and 
^  Relation  being  but  my  way  of  coniidering  or  comparing  two  things  together,, 

and  fo  alfo  an  Idea  of  my  own  mfaking ;  thefe  Ideas  can  fcarce  be  found  to  dif- 
agree  with  4ny  thing  exifting,  fince  they  are  not  in  the  Mind  as  the  G>pies  of 
things  regularly  made  by  Nature,  nor  as  Properties^  inseparably  flowing  from 
t-he  internal  CoAflitution  or  Eflfence  of  any  Subftance  ;   but  as  it  were  Patterns 
lodg'd  in  my  Memory,   with  Names  annex'd  to  them,  ta  denominate  Adions 
and  Relations  by,  as  they  come  to  exift.    Bnt  the  miftake  is  commonly  in  my 
giving  a  wrong  Name  to  my  Conceptions ;  and  fo  uHng  Words  in  a  diflferent 
fenfe  from  other  People,  I  am  not  underftood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong 
Ideas  of  them,  When  I  give  wrong  Names  to  them.     Only  it  I  put  in  my  Ideas 
of  mixM  Modes  or  Relations,  any  inconfiftent  Ideas  together,  I  fill  my  head 
alfo  with  CA/i^er/i*s  •,  fince  fuch  Ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot  fomucbasexift 
7-  Bgurative  in  the  Mind,  imich  lefs  any  real  Being  be  ever  denominated  from  them. 
^S^i^L^      ^*  34-  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^TiCy  finds  cafier  entertainment  in  the  World,  than  dry 
ui^tf  <^;  X4»-  'Jjmj^  ^nd  ^^^  Knowkdg,  figurative  Speeckes^txd  Allufion  in  Language  will  hard- 
ly 
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ly  be  admitted,  as  an  Imperfeftion  oi  Abufe  of  it.    I  confcfs,    in   Difcourfd 
where  we  feek  rather  Pleafure  and  Delight  than  Information  and  Improvement, 
ifuch  Ornaments  as  are  borrowed  from  them  can  fcarce  pafs  for  Faults.    But  yet 
if  we  would  fpeak  of  things  as  they  are,  we  mufl  allow  that  all  the  Art  of  Rhc- 
torick,  befides  Order  and  Clearnefs,  all  the  artificial  and  figurative  Applicatioii 
of  words  Eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  elfc  but  to  infinuate  wrong 
Ideas,  move  the  Paffions,  and  thereby  miflead  the  Judgment,  and  fo  indeed  are 
perfeft  cheat :  And  therefore  however  laudable  or  allowable  Oratory  may  ren- 
der them  in  Haringues  and  popular  Addrcflfes,  they  are  Certainly  in  all  Difcourfcs 
that  pretend  to  inform  or  inftruft,  wholly  to  be  avoided  ,•  and  where  Truth 
and  Knowledg  are  concerned,  cannot  but  be  thought  a  great  fault,  either  of  th& 
Language  or  Perfon  that  makes  ufc  of  them.    What  and  how  various  they  arc, 
will  be  fuperfluous  here  to  take  notice  j  the  Books  of  Rhetorick  which  abound 
in  the  World,  will  inflruS  thofe  who  want  to  be  informed :  ohly  I  cannot  but  ob- 
fervc,  how  little  the  Prefetvation  and  Improvement  of  Truth  and  Kriowicdg, 
is  the  Care  and  Concern  of  Mankind  \  lince  the  Arts  of  Fallacy  are  endow  d  and 

Srefer'd.  'Tis  evident  how  much  Men  love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  (incc 
Lhetorick,  that  powerful  Inftrument  of  Error  and  Deceit,  has  its  eftabliih'd 
ProfefTors,  is  publickly  taught,  and  has  always  been  had  in  great  Reputation : 
And,  I  doubt  not,  but  it  will  be  thought  great  Boldnefs,  if  not  Brutality  in  me, 
to  have  faid  thus  much  againft  it.  Eloquence^  like  the  Fair  Sex,  has  too  prevail- 
ing Beauties  in  it,  to  fuflfer  it  felf  ever  to  be  fpoken  againft.  And  'tis  in  vain 
to  find  fault  with  thofe  Arts  of  Deceiving,  wherein  Men  find  pleafure  to  b^ 
deceived. 

CHAP.    XL 
Of  the  Remedies  of  the  foregoing  imperfections  and  Ahujes. 

$.  i.np'H  E  natural  add  improved  Impcrftdions  of  Languages,  wehavcfeen  Tb^areroorth 

JL    above  at  large;  and  Speech  being  the  great  Bond  that  holds  Society /frt/Vg. 
together,  and  the  common  Conduit  whereby  the  Improvements  of  Knowlcdg  arc       ^ 
conveyed  from  one  Man,  and  one  Generation  to  another,  it  wotild  well  deferve^ 
our  mofl  ferious  Thoughts,  tocohfider  what  Rmediei  ^tc  to  be  found /or  thefi 
Inconveniences  above-mentioned. 

$.  2.  I  am  not  fo  vain  to  think,  that  any  one  can  pretend  to  attempt  the  jremteaj^i 
pcrfeft  Reforming  the  Languages  of  the  World,  no  not  fo  much  as  of  his  own 
Country,  without  rendering  himfelf  ridiculous.  To  require  that  Men  fliould 
ufe  their  Wbrds  conflantly  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  for  noije  but  determin'd  and 
uniform /i^/ix,  would  be  to  think  that  all  Men  fhould  have  thefamtf  Ndtionat, 
and  fhould  talk  of  nothing  but  what  they  have  clear  and  diftind  Ideas  of:  which 
is  not  to  be  expefted  by  any  one,  who  hath  not  vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  can 
prevail  with  Men  to  be  very  knowing  or  very  filent.  And  he  muft  be  very  little 
skilled  in  the  World,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  Tongue  ihall  accompany  only  a 
good  Underftanding ;  or  that  Mcins  talking  much  or  little^  fhall  hold  proportion 
only  to  their  Knowledge 

§.3/  But  tho'  the  Market  and  Exchange  miifl  be  left  to  their  own  ways  bf  Btdyetnecep 
Talking^  and  Goffippings  not  to  be  robb'd  of  their  anttent  Privilege;  t\io\hc  faryto  Hiiih 
Schools  and  Men  of  Argument  would  perhaps  take  it  amifs  to  have  any  thing -'w* 
oflfer'd  to  abate  the  length,  or  leffen  the  number  of  their  Difputes :  yet  methinks 
thofe  who  pretend  femufly  to  Search  after  or  maintain  Tritthy  fhould  think  them-  • 
felves  obliged  to  fludy  how  they  might  deliver  themfelves  without  Obfcurity, ' 
Doubt  fulnefs,   or  Equivocation,  to  which  Mens  Woi'ds -are  naturally  liable,  if; 
care  be  not  taken.  

§.  4.  For  he  that  Ihall  well  confider  the  Errors  andObfcurity,   the  Miftakes  mfi4e  of 
and  0)nfti(i6n,  that  ixcfpread  in  the  If^ld  by  ah  iB  ufe  of"  IVords,  will  fipd  forfae  ^<^^^  ^he 
reafon  to  doubt  whether  Language,  as  it  has  been  employed,  ha?  contributed  "^^  *^^^^ 
more  to  the  itnprovenient  or  hin4rance  of  Knowledg  amongfl  Mankind.    How      ^^' 
many  aiS:  there,  that  when  they  would  think  on  things^  fix  their  Thoughts  only 
Vol.  I.  H  h  2  o^ 
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OQ  Wofd%  efpecially  when  they  would  apply  their  Minds  to  moral  matters  ? 
And  who  then  can  wonder,  if  the  Refulc  ot*  Tuch  Contemplations,  and  Reafon* 
ings  about  little  more  than  Sounds,  whilft  tht  Ideas  they  annexed  to  them  are 
very  con^s'd  or  vcry.unfteddy,  or  perhaps  none  at  alii  who  can  wonder,  I  fay, 
that  fuch  Thoughts  and  Reafonings  end  in  nothing  but  Ob(curity  and  Miftakc, 
without  any  dear  Judgment  or  Knowledge  ? 
Olfiimcy.  ^.  5.  This  Inconvenience,  in  an  ill  ulc  of  Words,  Men  fuffer  in  their  own 
private  Meditations :  but  much  more  manifcft  are  the  Diforders  which  follow 
trom  it,  in  G)nverfation,  Difcourfe,  and  Arguings  with  others.  For  Language 
being  the  great  Conduit,  whereby  Men  convey  their  Difcoveries,  Reafonings, 
and  iSLnowledg,  from  one  to  another,  he  that  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  tho'  he  does 
not  corrupt  the  Fountains  of  Knowledg,  which  are  in  things  themfelves  i  yet 
he  does,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  ftop  the  Pipes,  whereby  it  is  diftribu- 
ted  to  the  publick  ufe  and  advantage  of  Mankind.  He  that  ufes  Words  without 
any  clear  and  fteddy  meaning,  what  does  he  but  lead  himfelt  and  others  into 
l^trors?  And  he  that  dcfignedly  does  it,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  Enemy 
to  Truth  and  Knowledg.  And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that  all  the  Sciences  and 
Parts  of  Knowledg  have  been  fo  ovcr-charg'd  with  obfcure  and  equivocal  Terms, 
and  infignifkrant  and  doubtful  Expreifions,  capable  to  make  the  moft  Attendve 
or  Quick-fighted,  very  little  or  not  at  all  the  more  knowing  or  orthodox  i  fincc 
Subtility,  in  thofe  who  make  profeffion  to  teach  or  defend  Truth,  hath  pafe'd  fo 
much  for  a  Vertue :  A  Vertue,  indeed,  which  confifting  for  the  molt  part  in 
nothing  but  the  fallacious  and  illufory  ufe  of  ohfcure  or  deceitfunerms^  is  only  fit 
to  nukt  Men  more  conceited  in  their  Ignorance,  and  otftwate  in  their  Errors. 
And  Wr^'  f.  6.  Let  US  look  into  the  Books  of  Controverfy  of  any  kind  ;  there  we  fhall 
^*  fee,  that  the  Efieft  of  obfcure,  unifaeddy  or  equivocal  Terms,  is  nothing  bue 

Koife  and  Wrangling  about  Sounds^  without  convincing  or  bettering  a  Man'is 
Underftanding.  For  if  the  Id$a  be  not  agre^  od  betwixt  the  Speaker  and 
Hearer,  for  which  the  words  fi^nd,  the  Argument  is  not  about  Things,  but 
Name^.  As  i^eo  as  fuch  a  word,  whofefignifie^tion  i^  Dot<afcertaiad  be- 
twixt  them,  comes  in  ufe,  their  Underftandings  have  no  other  Objed  wherein 
they  agree,  but  barely  the  Sound ;  the  Things  that  they  think  on  at  that  timCt 
as  exprefs'd  by  that  word,  being  quite  different. 
hfimne^  S4U  $.  J.  Whether  ^  Bat  be  a  Bird  or  no,  is  not  a  Queftion  ,*  whether  a  iS^  be  a- 
^Bird»  nether  thing  than  indeed  it  i$f  or  have  other  C^^alities  than  indeed  it  has,  for 
that  would  be  extremely  abfurd  to  doubt  of:  But  the  C^eflion  is,  i.  Either 
between  thofe  that  acknowledged  themfelves  to  have  but  imperfcft  Ideas  of  one 
or  both  of  thofe  forts  of  things,  for  which  thefe  Names  are  {uppos'd  to  ftand ; 
and  then  it  is  a  real  Inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  a  Bird  or  a  Baty  to  make 
their  yet  imperfed  Ideas  of  it  more  compleat,  by  examining,  whether  all  the 
(imple  Ideas,  to  wiiich,  combined  together,  they  both  give  the  name  Bird,  be  all 
to  DC  found  in  zBat:  fiut  this  is  a  Qudtian  only  of  Enquirers  (not  Difputcrs) 
who  neither  affirm,  nor  deny,  but  examine.  Or,  2.  It  is  a  Queftion  between 
Bifputants,  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and  the  other  denies,  that  a  A^  is  a  Bird, 
And  then  the  Queftion  is  barely  aboi^t  the  (ignification  of  one  or  both  thefe 
words ;  in  that  they  not  having  both  the  fame  complex  JUeas,  to  which  the/ 
give  thefe  two  Kames,  one  holds,  and  ^'otber  denies,  that  thefe  two  Names 
may  be  affirmed  one  of  another*  Were  they  agreed  in  the  (ignification  of 
tbele  two  Na^es*  it  were  impoffible  they  (hould  difpute  about  them :  For  they 
would  prefently  and  clearly  iee  (were  thatadjufted  between  them)  whether  all 
the  (imple  Ideas,  of  the  more  general  n:|me  Bird^  were  found  in  the  complex 
Idea  of  a  Ba$,  or  no ;  and  fo  there  could  be  no  doubt^  whether  a  Bat  were  a 
Bird  or  no.  And  here  I  deiire  it  majf  be  con(ider^d  and  carefully  examin*d» 
wiiethcr  th«  greateft  part  of  the  Difputes  in  the  World  are  not  merely  verbal, 
aod  about  the  (ignification  of  Words  t  and  whether,  it  the  Terms  they  arc 
made  in  were  denn'd,  and  reduced  in  their  (ignification  (as  they  muft  be  where 
they  (ignifyaiw  thing)  todctermin'd  GoUeftions  of  the  fimple  Ideas  they  do  or 
(hould  (bnd  for,  thofe  Di(]putes  would  no^  end  of  themfelves,  and  immediately 
.  vanifiu  I  leave  it  then  to  be  confider^d,  what  the  Learning  of  Difputation  is, 
and  bow  well  they  are  impJoyM  for  the  Advantage  of  themielves  or  others, 
who&  Buiinefais  only  the  vain  Oftentation  of  Sounds ;  <*  e*  thofe  who  fpend 
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their  Lives  in  Difputcs  aed  Controvcrfics.  When  I  fhall  fee  any  o(  thofe  Cum- 
bataucs  ftrip  all  his  Terms  ot  Ambiguity  and  Obfcurity  (  which  every  one  may 
do  in  the  words  he  ufeshimfelf)  I  (hall  think  him  a  Champion  for  Knowledge 
Truth  and  Peace,  and  not  the  Slave  of  Vain-Glory,  Ambition^  or  a  Party. 

$.  8.  To  remedy  the  DefeBsoj  Speech  before- mention 'd  to  fomc  degree,  and  to  i.  Remedy,  h 
prevent  the  Inconveniences  that  follow  from  them,  I  imagine  the  Obfervation  ^fe  no  Word 
of  thefe  foOowing  Rules  may  be  of  ufe,  till  fome  body  better  able  (hall  judg  it  JJ^J'"^  **" 
worth  his  while,  to  think  more  maturely  on  this  Matter,  and  oblige  the  World     *^*' 
with  his  Thoughts  on  it.  • 

Firjl^  A  Man  fliould  take  care  to  ufe  no  Wori  without  a  Signification^  no  Nilme 
without  znldea  for  which  he  makes  it  fland*  This  Rule  will  not  feem  alto- 
gether needlefs,  to  any  one  who  iiiall  take  the  pains  to  recoiled  how  ofcen  he  has 
met  with  fuch  Words,  as  InfiinEly  Sjmfathj^  and  Antipathy^  &c»  in  the  Difcourfe 
o\  others,  fo  made  ufe  of,  as  he  might  eafily  conclude,  that  thofe  that  us'd  them 
had  no  Ideas  in  their  Minds  to  which  they  apply 'd  them;  but  fpoke  them  only 
as  Sounds,  which  ufually  ferv'd  inilead  of  Reafons  on  the  like  occafions.  Not 
but  that  thefe  Words,  and  the  like,  have  very  proper  Significations  in  which 
they  may  be  us*d  ;  but  there  being  no  natural  Connexion  between  any  Words 
and  any  Jdeas^  thefe,  and  any  otlKr,  may  be  Icarn'd  by  rote,  and  pronounc'd 
or  writ  by  Men,  who  have  no  Ideas  in  their  Nf  inds,  to  which  they  have  an- 
nexed them,  and  for  which  they  make  them  (land  ;  which  is  necefTary  they 
ihould,  if  Men  would  (peak  intelligibly  even  to  themfelves  alone. 

$.  9.  Secondly^  'Tis  not  enough  a  Man  ufes  his  JVords  as  Signs  of  fome  Ideas :  ^^fj^^^ 
thofe  Ideas  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they  bz  fimpL^  muft  be  clear  and  Uillii;^;  ^^inne^dto*^ 
complex^  muft  ht  detei-minate^  /.  e.  the  prtcife  Ccllc&ion  cf  fimple  Ideas  fettled  f hem  in 
in  the  Mind,  with  that  Sound  annex'd  to  it,  as  the  (ign  of  that  predfe  deter-  Mcdes. 
min'd  Colleftion,  and  no  other.  Thi$  is  very  nccelfary  in  Names  of  Modes, 
and  efpecially  moral  words  ;  which  having  no  fettled  Objc&s  in  Nature^  from 
whencctheir /i^/ir  are  taken,  as  from  their  Original,  arc  apt  to  be  very  coa-^ 
fus'd*  Jufiice  is  a  word  in  every  Man*s  Mouth,  but  moll  commonly  with  a  ve- 
ry undetermined  loofe /ignification  :  Which  will  always  be  fo,  untcfs  a  Mao  ha$ 
in  his  Mind  a  diftind  comprehenfion  of  the  component  Farts  that  complex  Idea 
confifts  pfi  and  if  it  be  decompounded,  mufl  be  able  to  refolvc  it  flill  on,  till 
he  at  laft  comes  to  thefimplc  Ideas  that  make  it  up  :  And  unlcfs  this  be  done,  a 
Man  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  the  Word,  let  it  be  Jufii^e^  for  Example,  ot  any  other  s 
I  do  not  fay,  a  Man  needs  ftand  to  recolkd:  and  make  this  Analyfis  at  large, 
every  time  the  word  Jufiice  comes  in  his  way  :  But  this  at  lead  is  ncccflary,  that 
he  have  fo  examinM  the  fignification  of  that  Name,  and  fettled  the  Idea  of  all 
its  Parts  in  his  Mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when  hepleafes.  If  one,  who  makes 
his  complex  Idea  of  Juflice^  to  be  fuch  a  Treatment  ot  the  Petfon  or  Goods  of 
another,  as  is  according  to  Law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  diflinfi  Idea  what  Law  is,  • 
which  makes  a  part  of  his  complex  Idea  of  Tuflice,  'tis  plain  his  Uea  of  Ju- 
fiice it  fclf  will  be  confused  and  imperfed.  This  ExaAnefs  will  perhaps,  be 
judg'd  very  troublefome-,  and  therefore  moft  Men  will  think  they  nuy  be  cx- 
cus  d  Irom  fettling  the  complex  Ideas  of  mix'd  Modes  fo  precifely  in  their 
Minds,  But  yet  I  muft  fay,  till  this  be  done,  it  muft  not  be  wondered  that  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  Obfcurity  and  ConfuHon  in  their  own  Minds,  and  ^  great 
deal  of  wrangling  in  their  Difcourfes  with  others.  v 

if.  lo.  In  the  Karnes  of  Suhftances,  for  a  right  ufe  of  them,  fomething  more  is  ^'^/'?/^j% 
required  than  barely  det^mind  Ideas.    In  thefe  the  Names  mufl  alfo  h  confirma-  T^^^^ 
He  to  Things,  as  they  exift,-  but  of  this  Iftall  have  occafion  tofpeak  more  at    * 
large  by  and  by.    This  Exafincfs  is  abfolutely  ncccflary  in  Inquiries  afc^r  Phi- 
lofophical  Knowledge  and  in  Controvcrfics  about  Truth,    And  tho'  it  would 
be  well  too,  if  it  extended  it  felf  to  common  Con  verfation,  and  the  ordinary  Af- 
fairs of  Life ;  yet  I  think  that  is  fcarce  to  be  cxpeded.    Vulgar  Notions  fuit 
vulgar  Difcourfes ;  and  both,  tho'  confiis'd  enough,  yet  fervc  pretty  well  the 
Market  and  the  Wake.    Merchants  and  Lovers^  Cooks  and  Taylors^    have 
words  wherewithal  to  difpatch  their  ordinary  Afi^airs  i  and  fo,  I  thinks  might 
Philofophers  and  Difputants  too,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  underftand,  and  to  be 
clearly  underftood. 
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i.  II.  Thirdly,  'Tis  not  fenoiigh  that  Men  h^vc  Ideas,  detcvmin'd  Ideas,  for 
which  they  make  thefc  Signs  ftand  5  but  they  mufl  alfo  take  care  to  apply  'their 
fVords,  as  near  as  may  be,  tofuch-  Ideas  as  common  Ufe  has  annex  d  them  to.  For 
Words,  cfpccially  of  Languages  already  fram'd,  being  no  Man's  private  poffef- 
fion,  but  the  common  meafure  of  Commerce  and  Communication,  'tis  not  for 
any  one,  at  picafure,  to  change  the  Stamp  they  are  current  in,  nor  alter  the 
Idtas  they  are  affix'd  to;  or  at  leaft,  when  there  is  a  neceffity  to  dofo,  he  is 
bound  to  give  notice  ot  it.  Mens  Intentions  in  fpeaking  are,  or  at  leaft  fihould 
be,  to  be  ubderftood  \  which  cannot  be  without  frequent  Explanations,  De- 
mands, and  other  the  like  incommodious  Interruptions,  where  Men  do  not  fol- 
low common  ufe.  Propriety  of  Speech  '\%  that  which  gives  our  Thoughts  en- 
trance into  other  Mens  Minds  with  the  greateft  Eafe  and  Advantage ;  and  there- 
fore deferves  fomc  part  of  our  Care  and  Study,  efpecially  in  the  Names  of  mo- 
ral Words.  The  proper  fignification  and  the  ufe  of  Terms  \%  beft  to  be  learned 
frofti  thofe,  who  in  their  Writings  and  Difcourfes  appear  to  have  had  the  cleared 
Notions,  andapply'd  to  them  their  Terms  with  the  exadeft  Choice  and  Fitncfe. 
This  way  of  ufing  a  Man's  Words  according  to  the  Propriety  of  the  Language^ 
tho*  it  have  not  always  the  good  Fortune  to  be  underftood  ;  yet  moft  commonly 
l§aves  the  blame  of  it  on  him,  who  '\%  fo  unskilful  in  the  Language  he  fpeaksy  as 
not  to  underfland  it,  when  made  ufe  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

§.  1 2.  Fourthly,  But  bccaufe  common  Vk  has  not  fo  vifibly  annexed  any  figni- 
fication to  Words,  as  to  make  Men  know  always  certainly  what  they  precifely 
ftand  for :  And  becaufe  Men,  in  the  improvement  of  their  Knowledg,  come  to 
have  Ideas  diflfcrent  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  received  ones,  for  which  they 
muft  either  make  new  Words  (which  Men  feldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing thought  guilty  of  Aflfet^ation  or  Novelty  )  or  elfe  mufl  ufe  old  ones  in  a 
new  Signification  :  Therefore  after  the  Obfervation  of  the  foregoing  Rules,  it 
is  fometimes  neceffary,  for  the  afcertaining  the  fignification  or  Words,  to  de- 
dare  their]  Meaning,  where  either  common  Ufe  has  left  it  uncertain  and  loofc 
(as  it  has  in  mofl  Names  of  very  complex  Ideas)  or  where  the  Term,  being 
very  material  in  the  Difcourfe,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly  tums>  is  liable 
to  any  Doubtfulnefs  or  Miftake. 

5.  13.  As  the  Ideas,  Mens  Words  ftand  for,  are  of  difierent  forts  ;  fo  the 
way  of  making  known  the  Ideas,  they  ftand  for,  when  there  is  occafion,  is  al- 
fo diflfcrent.  For  tho'  defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  kmvm  the 
proper  figmfication  of  tVords  i  yet  there  are  fome  Words  that  will  not  be  defin'd, 
as  there  are  others,  whofe  precife  Meaning  cannot  be  made  known  but  by  De- 
finition ;  and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  fomewhat  of  both  the  other,  as 
we  (ball  fee  in  the  names  of  fimple  Ideas,  Modes  and  Subftances. 

§.  14.  Firft,  When  a  Man  makes  ufe  of  the  Name  oi  any  fimple  Idea,  which 
he  perceives  is  not  underftood,  or  is  in  danger  to  be  miftakcn,  he  is  obliged  by 
the  Laws  of  Ingenuity,  and  the  end  of  Speech,  to  declare  his  meaning,  and 
make  known  what  Idea  he  makes  it  ftand  for.  This,  as  has  been  (hewn,  cannot 
be  done  by  Definition;  and  therefore,  when  a  fynonymons  Word  fails  to  do  it, 
there  is  but  one  of  thefe  ways  left.  Ftrfl,  Sometimes  the  naming  the  SubjeB, 
wherein  that  fimple  Idea  //  to  be  found,  will  make  its  Name  be  underftood  by 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  that  Subjeft,  and  know  it  by  that  Name.  So^ 
to  make  a  Countryman  underftand  what  FueiDemorte  Colour  iignifies,  it  may 
fuifice  to  tdl  him,  'ris  the  Colour  of  withered  Leaves  falling  in  Autumn.  Se- 
emdly.  But  the  only  fure  way  of  making  known  the  fignification  of  the  Name  of 
any  fimple  Idea^  is  Ly  prefenting  to  his  Senfes  that  SubjeEl  which  may  produce  H  in 
his  Afi^k,  and  makehjm  aftually  have  ih^Idea  that  word  ftands  fbr. 

f,  I  ^.  Secondly^  Mx'd  Abdes,  efpecially  thofe  belonging  to  Moralitv,  being 
moft  of  them  fuch  Combinations  of  Ideas,  as  the  mind  puts  together  or  its  own 
choice,  and  whereof  there  are  not  always  ftanding  Patterns  to  be  found  cxift- 
ing ;  the  fignification  of  their  Names  cannot  be  mad?  khown,  as  thofe  of  fimple 
Ideas,  by  any  flic  wing  >  but  in  recompcnce  thereof,  may  be  perfeAly  andexa&ly 
dejind.  For  they  being  Combinations  of  feveral  Ideas,  that  the  Mind  of  Man 
has  arbitrarily  put  together,  without  reference  to  any  Archetypes,  Men  may, 
if  they  pkafc,  exaSly  know  the  Ideas  that  go  to  each  Compofition,  and  fo 
both  ufe  thefe  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted  Signification,  and  perfe&ly  de- 
clare. 
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ctarc,  wh^n  there  is  occafion,  what  they  ftand  for.  This,  if  well  confider'd, 
would  lay  ^reac  blame  on  thofe,  who  make  not  their  Difcovu-fes  about  moral 
things  very  clear  and  diilind.  For  fioce  the  precife  fignification  of  the  Names 
of  mixM  Modes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real  EiTcnce  of  each  Species  is  to  be 
koown^  they  being  not  of  Nature's  but  Man's  making,  it  i$  a  great  NegUgence 
and  Perverfenefs  to  Difoourfe  of  moral  Things  with  Uncertainty  and  Obfcueir 
ty  ;  which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating  of  natural  Subilances^  where  doubt*- 
fal  Terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoided^  for  a  quite  contrary  Reafon,  as  we  ihaU 
foe  by  andby. 

$«  16.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  I  am  bold  to  think,  that  Msfobty  is  capor  Morality  ca- 
kit  &f  Bemonfirathn^  as  wdl  as  Matheauticks  :  fince  the  precife  real  EiTecicc  P^^^^ofDe- 
of  the  Things  naoral  Words  ftand  for,  may  be  pcrfefily  known  j  and  fo  ttie  ^^'•^'*^* 
CoBgrmty  or  Incongruity  of  the  Thing*  thcmfy  ves  be  certaialy  difcover'd,  in 
which  comfifts  perfed  Knowledge  Nor  let  any  one  objefi,  that  the  Names  of 
Subfiances  are  often  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  Morality,  as  wdl  as  thofe  of  Modes, 
from  which  wiU  arife  Ob&arity.  For  as  to  Snbftances,  when  concerned  in  mo- 
ral Difcouries,  theirfdivers  Natures  are  not  fo  much  enquired  into,  as  fupposk'd ; 
v,g,  when  wc  fa>y,  that  Man  is  SuhjeB  to  Law,  we  ns^ean  nothing  by  Man^  but 
a  corporeal  rational  Creature  :  What  the  real  EiTenceor  other  Qualities  of  that 
Creature  are,  in  this  Cafe,  is  no  way  conlider'd.  And  therefore,  whether  a 
Child  or  Changling  be  a  Mm  in  a  phyfical  Senfe,  may  among  the  Ni(!uralifts 
be  as  difpntable  as  it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  all  the  ?mral  Mm^  as  I  may  call 
him,  which  is  this  immoveable  unchangeable  Idea,  a  catporeal  rational  Being.  For 
were  there  a  Monkey^  or  any  other  Creature  to  be  (bund,  that  bad  the  ufe  of 
Rea(bn  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  nnderftand  general  Signs^  and  to  de* 
dtice  Confequences  abont  general  JUe^s,  he  would  no  doubt  be  bxhjtSt  to  Law, 
and  in  that  Senfe  be  a  Man,  how  much  foever  he  difibr'd  in  Shape  firom  oiber^ 
of  that  Name.  The  Names  of  SuUlances,  if  they  be  us'd  in  them  as  they 
ftoold,  can  no  more  difturb  Moral  than  they  do  Mathematical  Diicourfes : 
where,  if  the  Mathematician  ^aks  of  a  Cube  or  GMe  of  Gold,  or  any  othei: 
Body,  he  has  his  clear  fetded  Idea  which  varies  not,  tho'  it  may  by  miftake  be 
applyM  to  a  particular  Body  to  which  it  belongs  not. 

§.  17*  This  1  have  here  mentioned  by  the  bye,  to  ihcw  of  what  Confequeoce  l>efimt!mcdn 
it  is  for  Me0»  in  their  Names  of  mix'd  Modes,  and  confequently  in  all  thek  mo-  ^^^  ^^ 
ral  Difcourfes,  to  define  their  Words  when  tl^re  is  occafion  :  fince  thereby  mor  f//^^^^ 
ral  KnowJcdg  aiay  be  brought  to  fo  great  Cleamefs  and  Certainty.  And  it  ^' 
muft  be  great  want  of  Ingenuity  (to  fay  no  worfe  of  it)  to  refufe  to  do  it : 
fince  a  Definition  is  the  only  way  wherebj  the  preei/e  Meanit^  of  moral  JVords  can  ke 
known ;  and  )[et  a  way  whereby  their  Meaning  may  be  known  certainly,  and 
without  leaving  room  for  any  conteft  about  it.  And  therefore  the  Negli* 
gence  or  Perverfenefe  of  Mankind  cannot  be  excus'd,  if  their  Difcourfes  in  Mo- 
rality be  not  much  more  clear  than  thole  in  Natural  Philofophy :  fince  they  are 
about  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  which  are  none  of  them  falfe  or  difproportionate  ; 
they  having  no  external  Beings  for  the  Archetypes  which  they  are  refer*d  to,  and 
mnft  correfpond  with.  It  is  far  eafierfor  Men  to  frame  in  their  Minds  midea 
which  ihall  be  the  Standard  to  which  they  will  give  the  Name  Juftioe,  with 
Which  Pattern  fo  made  all  Adions  that  agree  fball  pafs  under  that  Denomina- 
tion, than,  having  feen  Arifiides,  to  frame  an  Idea  that  fhall  in  all  Things  be 
exadly  like  him,  who  is  as  he  is,  let  men  make  what  Idea  they  pleafe  of  him; 
For  the  one,  they  need  but  know  the  Combination  of  Ideas  that  are  put  toge-* 
ther  in  their  own  Minds ;  for  the  other,  they  muft  enquire  into  the  whole  Na- 
ture, and  abffrufe  hidden  Confiitution,  and  various  Qualities  of  a  thing  exifting 
without  them. 

f.  18.  Another  Reafon  that  makes  the  defining  of  mixd  Modus  fo  neceiTary,  jndistlk 
tfpeciaUy  of  moral  Words,  is  what  I  mentioned  a  little  before,  wt.  That  it  is  the  otUy^  wy. 
$ntyway  wherety  the  Signification  ofthemoflofthcm  can  be  known  with  Certain- 
ty. For  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  being  for  the  moft  part  fuch  whofe  component 
Parts  no  where  exift  together,  but  fcatter'd  and  mingled  with  others,  it  is  the 
Mind  alone  thatcoUeAs  them,  and  gives  them  the  Union  of  one  Ltea:  audit 
is  only  by  Words,  enumerating  the  feveral  fimple  Ideas  which  the  Mind  has 
united,  that  we  can  make  known  to  others  what  their  Names  ftand  for;  the 
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Affiftance  of  the  Senfes  in  this  cafe  not  helping  us,  by  the  propofal  of  fcnfiMc 
Objcfts,  to  ftcw  the  Ideas  which  our  Names  of  this  kind  lland  for,  as  it  docs 
often  in  the  Names  of  fenfible  (imple  ideasy  and  alfo  to  fome  degree  in  thofe 
of  Subftances. 
3'^»^^jw-      ^.  ip.  Thirdfyy  Br  the  explaining  the  Signification  o(  the  Names  of  Suiftames, 

^^mST  ^^  ^^^^  *^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  diftina  Species,  both  the  forcmcn- 
^^    ^    tion'd  ways,  vi%.  o( /hewing  and  definingy  are  requifite  in  many  cafes  to  be  made 
ufc  of.    For  there  being  ordinarily  in  each  Sort  fome  leading  Qualities,  to 
which  we  fuppofc  the  other  Ideasy  which  make  up  our  complex  Idea  of  that 
Species,  annexed  j  we  forwardly  give  the  fpecifick  Name  to  that  thing,  wherein 
that  charaderiftical  Mark  is  found,  which  we  take  to  be  the  moft  diuinguiflung 
Idea  of  that  Species.     Thefe  leading  or  charaaeriftical  (  as  I  may  fo  call  them) 
Ideasy  in  the  forts  of  Ammals  and  Vegetables,  is  (as  has  been  before  remaiiM, 
Ch.  VLjf.  29.  and  Ch;  IX.5(.  15.)  moftly  Figure,  and  inanimate  Bodies  Colour, 
and  in  fome  both  together.    Now,        >  ' 
lAtxi  of  the        ^'  *^-  Thefe  leading  fenfibie  Qualities  arc  thofe  which  mzkttlk  chief  btgrediems 
JeMdh^Hua^  ^  wr  fpecifick  Ideas,  and  confcquently  the  moft  obfervable  and  un variable  part 
IHiesofSub-  in  the  Dehnitions  of  our  fpecitick  >4mes,  as  attributed  to  Sorts  of  Suhfiances 
Aeff^lt^    coming  under  our  Knowledg.     Fortho'the  Sound  Atan,  in  its  own  Nature,  be 
ficjfg^.       ^s  apt  to  fignify  a  complex  Idea  made  up  of  Animality  and  Rationality,  united 
in  the  (ame  Subjeft,  as  to  (ignify  any  other  Combination ;  yet  us*d  as  a  Mark 
to  ftand  for  a  fort  of  Creatures  we  count  of  our  own  kind,  perhaps  the  out- 
ward Shape  is  as  neceflary  to  be  taken  into  our  complex  IdeOy  (ignify'd  by  the 
word  Many  as  any  other  we  find  in  it :  and  therefore  why  PIato*s  Animal  imr 
plume  bipes  latis  unguibus  fliould  not  be  as  good  a  Definition  of  the  name  Mm^ 
ilanding  for  that  fort  of  Creatures,  will  not  be  eafy  to  fbew :  for  'tis  the  Shapc» 
as  the  leading  Quality,  that  feems  more  to  determine  that  Species,  than  a  Fa- 
culty of  Reafoning,  which  appears  not  at  iirft,  and  in  fome  never.    And  if 
this  be  not  allowed  to  be  fo,  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  excused  from 
Murder,  who  kill  monftrous  Births,  (as  we  call  them)  becaufe  ofanunordi- 
nary  Shape,  without  knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  Soul  or  no ;  which 
can  be  no  more  difcern'd  in  a  well-form'd,  than  ill*(hap*d  In&nt,  as  foon  as 
bom.    And  who  is  it  has  informed  as  that  a  rational  soul  can  inhabit  no  Te- 
nement, unlefs  it  has  juft  fuch  a  fort  of  Frontifpiece,  or  can  join  it  felf  to^ 
and  inform  no  fort  of  Body  but  one  that  is  juft  of  fuch  an  outward  Strudure  ? 
lieu  of  the        ^*  2i«  Now  thefe  leading  Qualities  are  beft  made  known  by  fir^ngy  andean  hard- 
Ua^ng  QuM-  ly'be  made  known  othcrwife.    For  the  Shape  of  an  Horfey  or  Caffuarjy  will  be 
met  of  Sub-  j,m  rudely  and  impcrfcdly  imprinted  on  the  Mind  by  Words,  the  Sight  of  the 
l^tlt^     Animals  doth  it  a  thoufand  times  better :  And  the  Idea  of  the  particular  Colour 
Jhewifg.        of  Gold  is  not  to  be  got  by  any  Defcription  of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent 
Exercife  of  the  Eyes  about  it,  as  is  evident  in  thofe  who  are  us'd  to  this  Me- 
tal, who  will  frequently  diftingui^  true  from  counterfeit,   pure  from  adulte* 
rate,  by  the  Sight ;  where  others  (who  have  as  good  Eyes,  but  yet  by  ufe  have 
not  got  the  pr^cifc  nice  Idea  of  that  peculiar  Yellow^  Ihall  not  perceive  any 
difference.    The  like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  other  fimple  IdeaSy  peculiar  in  their 
kind  to  any  Subftance  ;   for  which  precife  Ideas  there  are  no  peculiar  Names. 
The  particular  ringing  Sound  there  is  in  Gold,  diftin&  from  the  Sound  of  other 
Bodies,  has  no  particular  Name  annexed  to  it,  no  more  than  the  particular  Yel- 
low that  belongs  to  that  Metal. 
The  lieu  d       f.  a  2.  But  becaufe  many  of  the  fimple  J^/f/  that  make  up  our  fpecifick /i^or 
*Wr  PnMr   oi  Subftances,  are  Powers  which  lie  not  obvious  to  our  Senfes  in  the  things  as 
^^^^'   they  ordinarily  appear  ;    therefore  in  the  Signification  of  our  Names  of  Sui- 
^  fiances y  fome  part  of  the  Sigjrtification  wiD  be  better  made  known  by  enumerating  thofe 

fimple  Ideas,  than  in  /hewing  the  Subjlance  it  felf  For  he  that,  to  the  yellow 
ibining  Colour  of  Gold  got  by  Sight,  ihall,  from  my  enumerating  them,  have 
the  Ideas  of  great  Du£dlity,  Fufibility,  Fixednefs,  and  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia, 
will  have  a  perfeder  Idea  of  Gold  than  he  can  have  by  feeing  a  piece  of  GolJ^ 
and  thereby  imprinting  in  his  Mind  only  its  obvious  Qualities.  But  if  the  for- 
mal Conftitution  of  this  ibining  heavv,  duftil  thing  (trom  whence  all  thefe  its 
Properties  flow  )  lay  open  to  our  Senfes,  as  the  formal  Conftitution,  or  EiTence 
of  a  Triangle  does,  the  Signification  of  the  word  Gold  might  as  eafiiy  be  afcer- 
uin'daschat  oi  Triangle,  $.  23* 
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Jj.  23.  Hence  we  may  take  notice  how  much  the  Foundaiion  of  all  our  Know  ARefleBicn 
ledg  of  corpw^al  things  Ites  in  our  Senfes.     For   how  Spirits,  feparate  from  Bodies  J^J^^^^'^f^-, 
(wnofe  Knowledg  and  Ideas  oi  thefe  things  are  certainly  much  more  perfeft  ^.?^/i^'"^^* 
than  our's)  know  them,  we  have  no  Notion,  no  Idea  at  all.     The  whole  Ex- 
tent of  our  Knowledg  or  Imagination  reaches  not  beyond  our  own  Ideas  limited 
to  our  ways  of  Perception.     Tho'  yet  it  be  not  to  be  doubted  that  Spirits  of  a 
higher  rank  than  thofe  immersed  in  Flefli,  may  have  as  clear  Ideas  of  the  radical 
Conftitution  ot  Subftances,  as  we  have  of  a  Triangle,  and  fo  perceive  how  all 
their  Properties  and  Operations  flow  from  thence  :  but  the  manner  how  they 
come  by  that  Knowledg  exceeds  our  Conceptions. 

5J.  24.  But  tho*  Definitions  will  ferve  to  explain  the  Names  of  Subftances  as  Ideas  ^/yj  of 
they  ftand  for  our  Ideas  j  yet  they  leave  them  not  without  great  Imperfeftion  Subfianccs  - 
as  they  ftand  for  things.     For  our  Names  of  Subftances  being  not  put  barely  T^^abU^^ 
for  our  Ideasy  but  being  made  ufe  of  ultimately  to  reprefent  things,  and  fo  zx^  things^ 
put  in  their  place,  their  Signification  muft  agree  with  the  Truth  of  things  as 
well  as  with  Mens  Ideas.    And  therefore  in  Subftances  we  are  not  always  to 
reft. in  the  ordinary  complex  Ideay  commonly  received  as  the  Signification  of 
chat  Word,  but  muft  go  a  little  farther,  and  enquire  into  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
perties of  the  things  themfelves,  and  thereby  perfed,  as  much  as  wc  can,  out 
Ideas  of  their  diftind  Species  >  or  elfe  learn  them  from  fuch  as  are  us'd  to  that 
fort  of  things,    and  are  experienced  in  them.     For  fincc  'tis  intended  their 
Names  fliould  ftand  for  fuch  Colleftions  of  fimple  Ideas   as  do  really  exift  in 
things  themielves,  as  well  as  for  the  complex  Idea  in  other  mens  minds,  which 
in  their  ordinary  acceptation  they  ftand  for :    therefore  to  define  their  Names 
righty  natural  Hifiory  is  to  be  enquired  into ;  and  their  Properties  are,  with  Care 
and  Examination,  to  be  found  out.    For  it  is  not  enough^   for  the  avoiding 
Inconveniences  in  Difcourfes  and  Arguings  about  natural  Bodies  and  fubftantial 
Things>  to  have  learn'd,  from  the  Propriety  of  the  Language^  the  common  but 
confus'd  or  very  imperfeft  Idea  to  which  each  Word  is  apply'd,  and  to  keep 
tbem  to  that  Idea  in  our  ufe  of  them  :  but  we  muft,  by  acquainting  ourfelves 
with  the  Hiftory  of  that  fort  of  things,  redify  and  fettle  our  complex  Idea  be- 
longing to  each  fpecifick  Nanle ;  and  in  difcoiirfe  with  others  (if  we  find  them 
miftake  us  )  we  ought  to  tell  what  the  complex  Idea  iSy  that  we  make  fuch  a 
Name  ftand  for.    This  is  the  more  neceifary  to  be  done  by  all  thofe  who  fearch 
after  Knowledg  and  philofophical  Verity,  in  that  Children  being  taught  Words 
whilft  they  have  but  imperfeiSt  Notions  of  things,  apply  them  at  random,  and 
without  much  thinking,  and  feldom  frame  determined  Ideas  to  be  fignify'd  by 
them.    Which  Cuftom  (it  being  eafy,  aad  ferving  well  enough  for  the  ordi- 
nary Affairs  of  Life  and  G)nverfation )  they  are  apt  to  continue  when  they 
arc  Men  :  and  fo  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning  Words  firft  and  perfedly, 
but  make  the  Notions  to  which  they  apply  thofe  Words  afterwards  very  overtly i 
By  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Men  fpeaking  the  proper  Language  of 
their  Country,   i'^  e.  according  to  Grammar-Rules  of  that  Language,  do  yet 
fpeak  very  improperly  of  things  themfelves  i  and  by  their  arguing  one  with 
another,  make  but  fmall  Progrefs  in  the  Difcoveries  of  ufeful  Truths,  and  the 
Knowledg  of  things,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themfelves,  and  not  in  our  Imir 
ginations  \  and  it  matters  not  much,  for  the  improvement  of  our  Knowledge, 
how  they  are  called. 

5^.  25,  It  were  therefore  to  be  wifli'd.  That  Men,  vers'd  in  phyfical  Enqui-  NcteoTftohe 
ries,  and  acquainted  with  the  feveral  forts  of  natural  Bodies,  ^^ould  fet  down  ^n^fi* 
thofe  fimple  Ideasy  wherein  they  obfcrvc  the  Individuals  of  each  fort  conftantly 
to  agreje.  This  would  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that  Confufion  which  comes 
ftom  feveral  Perfons  applying  the  {ame  Name  to  a  Colledion  of  a  fmaller  or 
greater  number  of  feirfible  Qualities,  proportionably  as  they  have  been  more  or 
lefs  acquainted  with,  or  accurate  in  examining  the  Qualities  of  any  fort  of 
things  which  come  under  one  Denomination. .  But  a  Didionary  of  this  fort 
containir^,  as  it  were,  a  natural  Hiftory,  requires  too  many  Hands,  as  well  as 
too  much  Time,  Coft,  Pains,  and  Sagacity,  ever  to  be  hop'd  for,-  and  till 
that  be  done,  we  muft  content  our  felves  with  fuch  Definitions  of  the  Names 
of  Subftances,  as  explain  the  fenfe  Men  ufe  them  in.  And  it  would  be  weO, 
where  there  is  occafion,  if  they  would  atford  us  fo  much.  This  yet  is  not 
.      Vol.  i.  I  i  ufually 
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ufually  done  ;   buc  Men  calk  to  one  anochcr,  and  difputc  in  Words,  whofe 
meaning  is  not  agreed  between  thena,  out  of  a  miftake,  that  the  Sigaificatioa 
of  common  Words  are  certainly  efiabiiih'd,    and  the  precife  Ideas  they  flaod 
for  perfedly  known  ;  and  that  it  is  a  fiiamc  to  be  ignorant  of  them.    Both 
v^hich  Suppoiicions  are  falfe :  no  Names  of  complex  Ideas  having  fo  fettled 
determined  Significations,   that  they  are  conftantly  us'd  for  the  timz  precife 
ideas^    Nor  is  it  a  Ihamc  for  a  Man  not  to  have  a  certain  Knowledg  of  any 
thing,  but  by  the  ncceflary  ways  of  attaining  it  ^  and  fo  it  i«  no  difcreditnoc 
to  know  what  precife  Idea  any  Sound  (lands  for  in  another  man's  Mind,  with- 
out he  declare  it  to  me  by  fome  other  v^ay  than  barely  uling  that  Sound,  there 
being  no  other  way^  without  fuch  a  Declaration,  certainly  to  know  it.    Indeed 
the  neceflity  of  Communication  by  Language  brings  Men  to  an  Agreement  ia 
the  Signification  of  common  Words,  within  fome  tolerable  Latitude,  that  may 
ferve  for  ordinary  Converfation  :  and  fo  a  Man  cannot  be  fupposM  wholly  ig* 
tiorant  of  the  Ideas  which  are  annexed  to  words  by  common  Ufe,  in  a  Language 
familiar  to  him*    But  common  Ufe,   being  but  a  very  uncertain  Rule,  which 
reduces  it  felf  at  laft  to  the  Ideas  of  particular  Men,  proves  ott«  but  a  very 
variable  Standard*    But  tho'  luch  a  Didionary,  as  I  have  abovemention'd^ 
will  require  too  much  Time,  Coil  and  Pains  to  be  hop^d  for  in  this  Age ;  yet 
methinks  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  propofe,   that  Words  Handing  for  thioes* 
which  are  known  and  diftinguiihd  by  their  outward  Shapes,  ihould  be  exprels  d 
by  little  Draughts  and  Prints  made  of  them.    A  Vocabulary  made  after  this 
Cilhion  would  perhaps  with  more  eafe,  and  in  lefs  time,  teach  the  true  Signifi* 
cation  of  many  Terms,  efpecially  in  Languages  of  remote  Countries  or  Ages^ 
and  fettle  truer  Ideas  in  mens  Minds  of  6:veral  things,  whereof  we  read  the 
Names  in  antient  AuthorS)   than  all  the  large  and  laborious  Comments  o£ 
learned  Criticks.    NaturaliAs,  that  treat  of  Plants  and  Animals,  have  fa>ttnd 
the  Benefit  of  this  way :  And  he  tliat  has  had  occafion  to  confult  them,   will 
have  reafon  to  coniefs,  that  he  has  a  clearer  Idta  oiAfdsm^  or  /Arx,  from,  a  little 
Print  of  chat  Herb  or  Beaft,  than  be  could  have  from  a  long  Definition  of  tbo 
Names  of  either  of  thtm»    And  fb  no  doubt  he  would  have  of  Str^U  and 
Sifirum,  ii  infiead  of  a  CunyCemt  and  Cytnbal,  wfaicii  are  the  Eii^ffik  Namca 
ibi^onaries  render  them  by,  he  could  fee  flamp^d  in  the  Margin,  finall  Pir 
&ures  of  thefe  InftrnoientSd  as  they  were  in  ufir  amongft  the  Ancients,    "tegst^ 
TimicOj  Pallium^  are  Words  eafily  tnanflated  by  Gtrtanr,  Com^  and  Cloak  i  but  w^ 
have  theteby  no  more  true  Ideas  of  the  Faikion  of  tbofe  Habits  amongft  tfat 
Romans^  than  we  have  of  the  Faces  of  the  Taylors  who  made  tbem.    Suck 
things  as  thefe,  which  the  Eye  difhingui/hes  by  their  Shapes^  would  be  beft  lee 
into  the  Mind  by  Draughts  made  of  them>  and  inore  detecmine  the  S^ifica* 
tion  of  fuch  Words  than  any  other  Words  fet  for  them,  or  made  ufe  of  to 
define  them.    But  this  only  by  the  bye. 
^.ByOffian^      $.  26.  Fifthly^  If  Men  will  not  be  at  the  pams  to  declare  the  meaning  of  their 
%^^^^*^'      Wotds,  and  Definitions  of  their  Terms  are  not  to  be  had;  yet  this  is  the 
Sigmpcattcn.  j^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^  expeded,  that  in  all  Difcourfcs,  wherein  one  hfzn  pretends 
to  inftrud  or  convince  another,    he  fiioutd  ufe  the  fame  tV(nrd  cmftamly  in  tho 
fame  fenfe :  If  this  were  done  (  which  no  bo6y  can  reiuTe  without  great  difiiH 
genuity)  many  of  the  Books  extant  might  be  iparM  y  mimy  of  the  Controver- 
fies  in  Difpute  wo^ld  be  at  an  End ;   ieveral  of  thofe  great  Volumes,  fwoki 
with  ambigiious  Words,  now  usM  in  one  fenft,  and  by  and  by  in  another, 
would  flitink  into  a  v^y  narrow  compass ;  and  many  of  the  Pfaitofophers  (tOi 
mention  no  other)  as  well  as  Poets  Works,  might  be  contain'd  in  a  Nuc&el. 
wben tbeV^^      ^  27.  Bot  after  all,  the  Provifion  of  Words  is  ta  fcanty  in refpeA  of  that  in* 
itf^jSoli*  ^"^^*  Variety  of  Thoughts,  that  Men*  wanting  Terms  to^fuit  their  preci£^ 
'  Notions,  will,  notwithfbndir^  their  utnoft  Cautk)n,  be  forc'd  ofpen  to  ufe  the 
fane  Word  in  TMiewhat  diTOreat  Senfes.    And  tho'  in  the  ooacinuation  of  a 
Dkcourfe>  or  the  purfuit  of  an  Arj^meoc,  there  be  hardly  room  to  digrefs  into 
a  particular  Definitions  asofeen  as  a  Man  varies  the  Signification  oi  any  Tern  ; 
yet  the  import  cff  the  Difeourie  will>»  fo  themoft  part,  if  th«n  beno  defign^d 
Fallacy,  fu£ciently  lead  candU  and  Hicelljgent  Readers  into  the  true  meaning  o£ 
it :  but  where  ohat  is  not  fofiicient  to  guide  the  Reader,  there  it  concerns  the 
\^riter  to^xplain  his  meanitile*  and'ihew  in  what  knk  be  there  ufes  that  Terqi. 
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I N  CE  the  Mini,  in  all  its  Thoughts  and  Rcafonings,  hath  Oi^ Know- 
no  other  immediate  Objeft  but  its  own  Ideasy  which  it  alone  JfJ  Xlf^ 
docsot  tan  contemplate;  it  is  evident,  that  our  Knowledg  is  laeai. 
only  converfant  about  them. 

JJ.  2.  Knowledg  then  feems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  Per-  KnoroUiig  is 
ception  of  the    Connection  and  Agreemem,    or  Difagreement   ^J^^  ff%ll^^2^. 
"Repugnancy  of  any  b/  (mr  Ideas.    In  this  alone  it  confifts;     Where  this  Perception  ^^rw^^r /?//-  ^ 
is,  there  is  Knowledg  ;  and  where  it  is  not,  there,  tho'  we  may  fanfy,    guefs,  or  agreement  $f 
believe,  yet  we  always  come  ihort  of  Knowledg.    For  when  we  know  that  two  Ideas, 
fVhite  is  not  Black,  what  do  we  elfe  but  perceive  that  thefe  two  Ideas  do  not 
igree  ?    When  wc  poflfcfs  our  felves  with  the  utmoft  Security  of  the  Demon- 
ftration,  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  what  do 
lure  more  but  perceive,  that  Equality  to  two  right  ones,  does  ncceflarily  agree 
to>  and  is  infcparable  from  the  three  Anglfes  of  a  Triangle  ? 

jJ;  3.  But  to  underftand  a  little  more  diftinftly,  wherein  this  Agreement  or  This  jpree^^ 
Difagreement  confiftsi  I  think  wc  may  reduce  it  all  to  thefe  four  forts  :  7J^  J^* 

1.  Identity^  or  Diver fity.  ^^ 

2.  Relation. 

3*.  Co-exiflence,  or  necejfary  ConneElioni 

4.  Real  Exiflence.  , 

§  4.  Firfi,  As  to  the  firft  fort  of  Agrecihent  of  Difagreement,  viz,.  Identity  i.  Of  Identity 
or  Diverfity.  'Tis  the  firft  Aft  of  the  Mind,  when  it  has  any  Sentiments  ox  or  £>ivcjfitjf. 
Ideas  at  all,  to  perceive  its  Ideas  i  and  fo  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to  know  each 
what  it  is  J  and  thereby  alfo  to  perceive  their  diflfercnce,  and  that  one  is  not  ano- 
ther* Thfs  is  fo  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  without  it  there  could  be  no  Know- 
ledg, no  Reafoning,  no  Imagination,  no  diftinft  Thoughts  at  all.  By  this  the 
Mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  each  Idea  to  agree  with  it  felf,  and  to  be 
what  it  is;  and  all  diftinfi  Ideas  to  difagree,  1.  e.  the  one  not  to  be  the  other  : 
and  this  it  docs  without  Pains,  Labour  or  Deduftion  ;  but  at  firft  view,  by  its 
natural  Power  of  Perception  and  Diftinftion.  And  tho^  Men  of  Art  have  re- 
duced this  into  thofe  general  R»  'es.  What  is,  is  i  and  it  is  impofjtble  for  the  fame 
thing  to  hey  and  not  to  be;  for  ready  Application  in  all  Cafes,  wherein  there  may 
be  occafion  to  refleft  on  it  >  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  firft  Exercife  of  this  Fa- 
culty is  about  particular  Ideas.  A  Man  infallibly  knows,  as  foon  as  ever  he 
has  them  in  his  Mind,  that  the  Ideas  he  calls  White  and  Round,  arc  the  very  Ideas 
they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  other  Ideas  which  he  calls  Red  or  Square.  Nor 
can  any  Maxim  or  Propofition  in  the  world  make  him  know  it  clearer  or  furer 
than  he  did  before,  and  without  any  fuch  general  Rule.  This  then  is  the  firft 
Agreement  or  Difagreement,  which  the  Mind  perceives  in  its  Ideas  ;  which  it 
always  perceives  at  firft  fight :  And  if  there  ever  happen  any  doubt  about  it, 
'twill  always  be  found  to  be  about  the  Names,  and  not  the  Ideas  themfelves, 
whofe  Identity  and  Diverfity  will  always  be  perceiv'd,  as  foon  and  as  clearly  as 
the  Ideas  themfelves  are,  nor  can  it  poffibly  be  otherwifc. 
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§.  5.  Secondly,  The  next  fjrt  of  Agreement, 'or  Difagreement,  the  Mind  per- 
ceives in  any  of  its  Ideas,  may,  I  think,  be  eali'd  Relative,  and  is  nothing  but 
the  Perception  0/  the  Relation  between  any  two  Ideas,  of  what  kind  focver,  whether 
Subftances,  Modes,  or  any  other.  For  fince  all  diftind  Ideas  muft  eternally  be 
known  not  to  be  the  fame,  and  fo  be  univerfally  and  conftantly  deny'donc  of 
another,  there  could  be  no  room  for  any  poHtive  Knowledg  at  aU,  if  we  could 
not  perceive  any  Relation  between  our  Ideas,  and  find  out  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreement  they  have  one  with  another,  in  feveral  ways  the  Mind  takes  of 
comparing  them. 

5$.  6.  Thirdly,  The  third  fort  of  Agreement,  or  Difagreement,  to  be  found  in 
our  Ideas,  which  the  Perception  of  the  Mind  is  employed  about,  is  Co^exifience, 
or  Non-Co-exijlence  in  the  fame  Subjed ;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  Sub- 
ftances. Thus,  when  we  pronounce  concerning  Gold  that  it  is  fix^d,  our;Know- 
ledg  of  this  Truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  Fixednefs,  or  a  Power  to 
remain  in  the  Fire  unconfum'd,  is  an  Idea  that  always  accompanies  and  is  )oin'd 
witlithat  particular  fort  of  Yeilownefs,  Weight,  Fufibility,  Malleablenef:^  and 
Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia,  which  make  our  complex  Idea,  fignify'd  by  the  word 
Gold. 

5J.  7t  Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  laft  fort  is,  that  of  dShal  real  Uxiflence  agree- 
ing to  any  Idea.    Within  thefe  four  forts  of  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  is,  I 
fuppofe,  contained  all  the  Knowledg  we  have,  or  arc  capable  of:   For  all  the 
Enquiries  that  we  can  make  concerning  any  of  our  Ideas,  all  that  we  know  or 
can  affirm  concerning  any  of  them,  is.  That  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  fame  with 
fome  other  ;  that  it  does,  or  does  not,  always  co-exifl  with  fomc  other  Idea  ia 
the  fame  Subjed;  that  it  has  this  or  that  Relation  to  fome  other  Idea  i  or  that 
it  has  a  real  Exigence  without  the  Mind.    Thus  Blue  is  not  Tellow,  is  of  Iden- 
tity :  Two  Triangles  ufon  equal  Safes  between  two  Parallels  are  equal,  is  of  Relation  t 
Iron  is  fufceftihk  of  magnetical  Imfreffton,  is  of  Co-exiftence :    GOD  is,  is  of 
real  Exiitence.    Tho*  Identity  and  Co-cxiftence  are  truly  nothing  but  Relations. 
yet  they  are  fo  peculiar  ways  of  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  our  Ideas^  thac 
they  deferve  well  to  be  confider'd  as  diAinA  Heads,  and  not  under  Relation  in 
general ;  fince  tbey  are  fo  different  Grounds  of  Affirmation  and  Negationj  ds 
will  eafily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  but  refled  on  what  is  faid  in  feveral 
places  of  this  Effay.    I  ibould  now  proceed  to  examine  the  feveral  degrees  of 
our  Knowledge  but  that  it  n  neceffary  firil  to  confidcr  the  di£S:rent  Acceptations 
of  the  word  Knowledg. 

^.  8.  There  are  feveral  ways  wherein  the  Mind  is  poflefs^d  of  Truth,  each  of 
which  is  caird  Knowledg. 

1.  There  is  aSiual  Knowledg,  which  is  the  prcfent  View  the  Mind  has  of  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  its  Ideas,  or  of  the  Relation  they  have 
one  to  another. 

2.  A  Man  is  faid  to  know  any  Propofition,  which  having  been  once  laid  be* 
fore  his  Thoughts,  he  evidently  perceived  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
the  Ideas  whereof  it  confifts ;  and  fo  lodg'd  it  in  his  Memory,  that  whenever 
that  Propofitio.i  comes  again  to  be  refleded  on,  he,  without  doubt  orhefitationj 
embraces  the  right  fide,  affents  to,  and  is  certain  of  the  Truth  of  it.  This,  I 
think,  one  may  call  habitual  Knowledg :  And  thus  a  Man  may  be  faid  to  know  all 
thofe  Truths  which  are  lodged  in  his  Memory,  by  a  foregoing  clear  and  full  Per- 
ception, whereof  the  Mind  is  afTur^d  paft  doubt,  as  often  as  it  has  occafion  to 
reficd  on  them«  For  our  finite  Underftandings  being  able  to  think  clearly  and> 
diftindly  but  on  one  thing  at  once,  if  Men  had  no  knowledg  of  any  more  than 
what  they  adual I y  thought  on,  they  would  all  be  very  ignorant;  and  he  that 
knew  moA,  would  know  but  one  Truth,  that  being  all  he  was  able  to  think  on 
at  one  time. 

f*  p.  Of  habitual  Knowledge  there  are  alio,  vulgarly  fpeaking,  two  degrees: 
Ftrfi,  The  one  is  of  fucb  Truths  laid  ttp  in  the  Memory,  as  whenever  they  occur  to 
the  Mind,  it  actually  perceives  the  Relation  is  between  thofe  Ideas.  And  this  is  in 
all  thofe  Truths,  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  Knowledg  ,*  where  the  Ideas  them- 
felves,  by  an  immediate  View,  difcover  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement  one 
with  another. 
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Secondly^  The  other  is  o(  Juch  Truths,  whereoj  the  Mind  having  been  ccnvincd^ 
it  retains  the  Memory  of  the  ConviBion^   without  the  Proofs.     Thus  a  Man  that  re- 
members certainly  tliat  he  once  perceiv'd  the  Dcmonftration,  that  the  three 
Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  certain  that  he  knows  it, 
becaufe  he  cannot  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  it.  In  his  adherence  to  a  Truth,  where 
the  Demonftration  by  which  it  was  at  firft  known  is  forgot,  tho'  a  Man  may  be 
thought  rather  to  believe  his  Memory  than  really  to  know,  ind  this  way  of  en- 
tertaining a  Truth  feem'd  formerly  to  me  like  fomething  between  Opinion  and 
Knowledg ;  a  fort  of  Aflurance  which  exceeds  bare  Belief,  for  that  relies  on 
the  Teftimony  of  another :  yet  upon  a  due  examination  I  find  it  comes  not  fliort 
of  perfeft  Certainty,  and  is  in  effefl:  true  Knowledg.    That  which  is  apt  to  mif- 
lead  our  firft  Thoughts   into  a  miftake  in  this  matter,  is,  that  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  in  this  cafe  is  not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  firft,  by 
an  aftual  View  of  all  the  infermediate  Ideas,  whereby  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement of  thofe  in  the  Propofition  was  at  firft  perceived ;  but  by  other  inter- 
mediate Ideas,  that  (hew  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  contain*d 
in  the  Propofition  whofe  Certainty  we  remember.     For  Example,  in  this  Pro- 
pofition, That  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones>  one 
who  has  feen  and  clearly  perceiv'd  the  Dcmonftration  of  this  Truth,  knows  it  to 
*  be  true,  when  that  Dcmonftration  is  gone  oiit  of  his  Mind ;  fo  that  at  prefenc 
it  is  not  aftually  in  view,  and  poflibly  cannot  be  recollefied :  but  he  knows  it  ia 
a  different  way  from  what  he  did  before.    The  Agreement  of  the  two  Ideas 
joind  in  that  Propofition  is  perceiv'd,  but  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  otheij 
Ideas  than  thofe  which  at  firft  produced  that  Perception.     He  remembers,  i.  e. 
he  knows  (  for  Remembrance  is  but  the  reviving  of  fome  paft  Knowledg  )  that 
he  was  once  certain  of  the  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  That  the  three  Angles  of 
a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.^   The  Immutability  of  the  fame  Re- 
lations between  the  fame  immutable  Things,  is  now  the  Idea  that  (hews  him, 
that  if  the  three  angles  of  a  Triangle  were  once  equai  to  two  right  ones,  they 
will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones.    And  bence  he  comes  to  bq  certain^ 
that  what  was  once  true  in  the  caTe^  is  always  true  i  what  Idea  once  agreed,  will 
always  agree  i  and  confequently  ^^hat  he  once  knew  to  be  true,  he  will  always 
know  to  be  true,  as  long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it.    Upon  this 

ground  it  is^  that  particular  Demonftrations  in  Marhematicks  afford  general 
Lnowledg.  If  then  the  Perception  that  the  fame  Ideas  will  eternally  have  the 
iame  Habitudes  and  Relations,  be  not  a  fufficient  ground  of  Knowledg,  there 
could  be  no  Knowledg  of  general  Propofition^  in  Mathematicks;  for  no  Mathe- 
matical Dcmonftration  would  be  any  other  ^han  particular  :  and  when  a  Man 
had  demonftrated  any  Propofition  concerning  one  Triangle  or  Circle,  his  Know- 
ledg would  not  reach  beyond  that  particular  Diagram,  If  he  would  extend  it 
farther,  he  muft  renew  his  Demonftrations  in  another  Inftand:,  before  he  could 
know  it  to  be  true  in  another  like  Triangle,  and  fo  on  :  by  which  means  one 
could  never  come  to  the  Knowledg  of  any  general  Propofitions.  No  Body,  % 
think,  can  deny  that  Mr. -Z\S?x«^o»  certainly  knows  any  Propofition,  that  he  now 
at  any  time  reads  in  his  Book,  to  be  true;  tho'  he  has  not  in  adual  view  that 
admirable  Chain  of  intermediate  Ideas,  whereby  he  at  firft  difcover'd  it  to  be  true. 
Such  a  Memory  as  that,  able  to  retain  fuch  a  Train  of  Particulars,  may  be  well 
thought  beyond  the  reach  of  human  Faculties;  when  the  very  Difcovery,  Per- 
ception, and  laying  together  that  wonderful  Connexion  of  Ideas,  is  found  to 
furpafs  moft  Readers  Comprehenfion.  But  yet  'tis  evident,  the  Author  himfelf 
knows  the  Propofition  to  be  true,  remembring  he  once  faw  the  Connection  of 
thofe  Ideas,  as  certainly  as  he  knows  fuch  a  Man  wounded  another,  remembring  / 
that  he  faw  him  run  him  xhxo\  But  becaufe  the  Memory  is  not  always  fo  clear 
as  adual  Perception,  and  does  in  all  Men  more  or  lefs  decay  in  length  of  tim^ 
this  amongft  other  Differences  is  one,  which  (hews  that  demonfirative  Knowledg  is 
much  more  imperfe£t  than  intuitive^  as  we  ihall  fee  in  the  following  Chapter. 
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C  H  A  P.    11.      ^ 
Of  the  Decrees  of  our  Knowledg. 

hOfti^i*  ^*  ^*  A  LL  our  Knowledg  confifting,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  view  the  Mind 
jfX  h^  of  ifs  own  ideas^  which  is  the  utmoft  Light  and  greateft  Certain- 
ty we>  with  our  Faculties,  and  in  our  way  of  Knowledg,  are  capable  of »  it  may 
not  be  amifs>  to  confider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  Evidence.  The  diflferent 
Cleamefs  of  our  Knowledg  feems  to  hie  to  lie  in  the  different  way  of  Perception 
the  Mind  has  of  the  Agrfeement  or  Difagreement  of  any  ot  its  Ideas.  For  if  we 
will  refled  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  ihall  find  that  fometimes  the  Mind 
perceives  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas  immediately  by  them- 
felves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other :  and  this,  I  think,  we  may  call 
intuitive  Knowledg.  For  in  this,  the  Mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  exa- 
mining, but  perceives  the  Truth,  as  the  Eye  doth  Light,  only  by  being  dire&ed 
toward  ir.  Thus  the  Mind  perceives,  That  IVhite  is  not  Blacky  That  a  CircJe  is 
not  a  Triangle^  That  7hree  are  mote  than  Two,  and  equal  to  One  and  Two. 
Such  kind  of  Truths  the  Mind  perceives  at  the  firft  fight  of  the  Ideas  together, 
by  bare  Intuition^  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  Idea ;  and  this  kind  of 
Knowledg  is  the  cleareft  and  moft  certain,  that  human  Frailty  is  xrapable  of* 
This  part  of  Knowledg  is  irrefiftible,  and  like  bright  Sun-fliihe  forces  it  felf 
immediately  to  be  perceiv'd,  as  foon  as  ever  the  Mind  turns  its  view  that  way  % 
and  leaves  no  room  for  Hefitation,  Doubtt  or  Exainination,  but  the  Mind  is 
prefently  fill'd  with  the  clear  Light  of  it.  ^Tis  on  this  Intuition  that  depends  all 
the  Certainty  and  Evidence  ot  all  our  Knowledg ;  which  Certainty  every  one 
jfbds  to  be  fo  greats  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not  require  a 
greater  :  For  a  Man  cannot  Conceive  himfelf  capable  of  a  greater  Certaioty, 
than  to  know  that  any  Idea  in  his  Mind  is  fuch  as  he  perceives  it  to  be  i  and  that 
two  Ideasy  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference,  are  difiereiit^  and  not  precifely 
the  fame.  He  that  demands  a  greater  Certainty  than  this,  demands  he  knows 
not  what,  and  fhews  only  that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  a  Sceptick,  without  being 
able  to  befo.  Certainty  depends  fo  wholly  on  this  Intuition,  that  in  the  next 
degree  o( Knowledge  which  I  call  Demonflrative^  this  Intuition  is  neceflary  in  all 
the  Connedions  of  the  intermediate  Ideas^  without  which  we  cannot  attain 
Knowledg  and  Certainty. 
s.^  $.  2.  The  next  degree  of  Knowledg  is,  where  the  Mind  perceives  the  Agrec- 
^^.  incnt  or  Difagreement  of  any  Ideasy  but  not  immediately.    Tho'  wherever  the 

Mind  perceives  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  its  Ideasy  there  be 
certain  Knowledg;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the  Mind  fees  that 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  which  there  is  between  them,  even  where  it  is  di- 
fcoverable :  and  in  that  cafe  remains  in  Ignorance,  and  at  moft  gets  no  farther 
than  a  probable  ConjefiOre.  The  Reafon  why  the  Mind  cannot  always  perceive 
prefently  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideasy  is,  becaufe  thofe  IdeaSy 
concerning  whole  Agreement  or  Difagreement  the  Enquiry  is  made,  cannot  by 
the  Mind  be  fo  put  together  as  to  fhew  it.  In  this  cafe  then,  when  the  Mind 
cannot  fo  bring  its  Ideas  together,  as  by  their  immediate  Comparifon,  and  as  it 
werejuxta-pofitionor  Application  one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  Agreement 
or  Difagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  Ideas  (  one  or  more, 
as  it  happens)  to  difcover  .the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  which  it  fearches  j 
and  this  is  that  which  we  call  Reajoning.  Thus  the  Mind  being  willing  to  know 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  in  bignefs,  between  the  three  Angles  of  a 
Triangle  and  two  right  ones,  cannot  by  an  immediate  view  and  comparing 
them  do  it :  becaufe  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  cannot  be  brought  at  once, 
and  be  compared  with  any  one  or  two  Angles  s  and  fo  of  this  the  Mind  has  no 
immediate,  no  intuitive  Knowledg.  In  this  cafe  the  Mind  is  fain  to  find  out 
fomc  other  Angles,  to  which  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  have  an  Equality ; 
and  finding  thofe  equal  to  two  right  ones,  comes  to  know  their  Equality  to 
two  right  ones. 
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^.  3.  Tbofc  intervening  Idias  which  fcrvc  to  (hew  the  Agreement  of  iny  two  depends  m 
others,  arc  called  Proofs ;  aod  where  the  Agreement  or  Di^ceement  \s  by  this  ^'^^^^** 
means  plainly  and  clearly  pc;rceiv'd,  it  is  caU'd  Demnfiration^  it  bein^  Jiewn  to 
the  Underftanding,  and  the  Mind  made  fee  that  it  is  (b.  A  quicknefe  in  the 
Mind  to  find  out  thefe  intermediate  Ideas  ( that  Ibail  difcover  the  Agreement  or 
Difagrcement  of  any  othcf  )  and  to  apply  them  right,  ]$>  I  fuppofe,  that  which 
is  cail'd  Sagacity. 

§.  4.  "this  Knov)Ie4gi}  imervimtig  Proofs^  tho'  it  he  certain,  yet  the  Evidence  Iffdnctfi 
of  it  \snoi  altogether  j^  char  and  brightf  nor  the  Aflfent  fo  ready,  as  in  inmitivt  ^^^ 
Knowledge  For  tho*  in  Bimmfirationy  thQ  Mind  does  at  laft  perceive  the  Agree- 
ment or  Diragreement  of  the  Ideas  it  confiders ;  yet  'tis  not  without  pains  and 
attention :  There  muft  bo  more  than  one  tranficnt  View  to  find  it^  A  fteddy 
Application  and  Purfuic  is  required  to  this  Difcovery  :  and  there  muft  be  a  Pro- 
greifioo  by  fteps  and  degrees,  betpre  the  Mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  Cer- 
tainty, and  come  to  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Repugnancy  between  two  Ideti^ 
that  need  Proofs  and  the  Ufa  of  Reafon  to  fl^ew  it. 

^.  5.  Amtber  diffennce  huw$en  intmti^e  and  dmunftrative  KmwMgj  is,  that  Kfi  wtUoat 
tbo*  in  the  lacter  ail  doubt  be  rcmov'd,  when  by  the  intervention  of  the  inter-  ^^^^^ 
mediate  Ideas  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  is  perceiv'd ;  yet  before  the  D^  ^^^^sh  ^ 
oonftratioo  there  was  4  doubt,  which  in  intuitive  Knowledg  cannot  happen  to 
the  Mind,  that  has  its  Faculty  of  Perception  left  to  a  Degree  capable  of  diftinft 
IdsaSf  no  more  than  it  c^  be  a  doubt  to  the  Eye  ( that  oin  diftindly  fee  White 
and  Black)  whether  this  Ink  and  this  Paper  be  all  of  a  G)loun    If  tiiere  be 
Sight  in  the  £yes»  it  will  at  firft  glimpfe^  without  befitation  perceive  the  Words 
printed  on  this  Paper  distent  trom  the  Colour  of  the  Paper:  And  (b  if  the 
M!nd  have  the  Faculty  of  diltinfi  Perception,  it  wil)  perceive  the  Agreement  or 
I>ifagreeme*Qt  of  tbofe  14^4$  that  prodioce  intuitive  Knowledge    u  the  Eyes 
have  loft  the  Faculty  o£  feeiog,  or  the  Mind  of  perceiving,  we  in  vain  cnquioe 
after  the  Quickne(s  ot  Sight  in  onef  .or  Qeameis  of  Perception  in  tk^  other. 

§.  6*  'Tis  true»  the  fer^eptsoo  prodtne'd  by  DemmOraikm  is  aUb  ver^  Qk^y^fi^^^ 
yet  it  is  often  with  a  gre^t  AJbatement  of  that  evideot  Luftre  aod  luU  Affiiraate^ 
that  always  accoapaoy  thst  which  I  call  itmiMte ;  tike  a  Face  reflefted  by  fevecal 
Mirrors  one  to  smother)  where  as  kw^  si$  it  retains  the  Similitude  and  Agfc^ 
ment  with  the  Qhje^,  it  produces  a  Knowkdg :  but  ^is  ftiU  in  eveqr  feeceftve 
Refloftion  with  a  leflmisg  of  thae  perfe&Qeocnefe  wd  Diilinanefe,  which  is  in 
the  firii,  till  at  laft>  a^r  many  icmoves,  it  has  a  great  mixture  of  Dimnefs, 
and  i$  not  at  ficil  fight  b  kai^v^able,  especially  to  w^  Eyes.  Thus  it  is  with 
Ki^owkdg,.  made  out  by  a  long  Train  of  Proofe. 

i^.  7.  Now,  m  eurj  fi^  Hg^ut  mdses  iM  demonftrativi  lOuwMj^^  $her9  is  an  inr  iach  fiep 
umiwe  Kn$%»k4g  of  that  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  it  (eeks  with  the  next  ^^if^^ 
yatermedia^  Uea^  which  it  mfes  as  a  Proof:  ibr  if  it  were  not  fo,  that  yet  would  ^^i^^f 
need  a  Proof  >  fiooe  witbour  the  Perception  of  fuch  Agreement  or  DifagreemeQt, 
tbere  is  no  Kn^wkdg  produced.    If  it  be  perceiv'd  by  it  felf^  it  is  intuitive 
jLnowledg:  If  it  cannot  be  peoceiv'd  by  it  fel^  thece  is  need  of  fome  inter- 
vening Idea^  as  a  common  meafone  to  ftew  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement^ 
%  w;hieb  it  is  {4ain,  that  every  Aep  in  Reafoning  that  produces  Knowledji, 
^  iotuitKve  Certainty;  which  when  the  Mind  perceives^  there  is  no  mor?  rer 
qiirMi  but  to  remember  it  to  make  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the 
J^k(^y  ooncecning  which  we  enquire,  vifible  and  certain.    So  that  to  make  any 
thing  a  Demojtfkration,  it  is  necetfary  to  perceive  the  immediate  Agreement  ot 
.the  intervfluing  Ideoi,  whorcby  the  A^eement  or  Difagreesient  of  the  twa 
/^^imder  Ej^amination  (whereof  the  one  is  always  the  firft,  and  t4ie  other 
tbe  Ufl  in  their  account)  is  found.    This  intuitive  Peiception  of  the  Agreement 
fM:  PiCi^Kemont  of  the  intermediate  tdeas^  in  tzch  flep  andprogreffion  oJFtbe 
Cummftratkum,  muft  aUb  be  carry'd  cxaftly  in  the  Mind,  anda  Man  muft  be  (iire 
that  noipaf  t  is  loft  out  i  whidi^  becaufe  in  ]o^  DedudMns,  and  the  ufe  of  many 
Proofs,  the  Memory  does  not  always  fo  readily  and  exaA^  retain ;  therefore  it 
QQsn^  m  paft,  that  this  is  more  imperfed  than  intuitive  Knowledge  and  Men    . 
cmbdeaoe  ofen  Falftood  for  Dtahonflrations.  i^^HL 

§.  8.  The  ntceffity  of  this  tnrmtive  Koowledg,  in  each  flep  of  fcientific^il  ot^^^]^ 
demonfiflarive  KeafQoifig»  gave  occafion^  I  imagine,  to  that  mifiaheH  Amm,  pmeeaoeffiii 
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beenfo 

tb:ugbt. 


that  all  Reafoning  was  ex pracognitis  & pra:onc€fJis  ;  which  how  far  it  is  midakeni 
I  (hall  have  occafioii  to  ftcw  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  confider  Propofi- 
tions,  and  particularly  thofe  Propofitions  which  arecall'd  Maxims;  and  toihcw 
that  tis  by  a  Miftake,  that  they  arcfuppos'd  to  be  the  Foundations  of  all  our 
Knowledg  and  Rcafonings. 

§.  9.  It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  Mathematicks  alone  are 
timmtlimi'  capable  of  Demonftrative  Certainty  :  But  to  have  fuch  an  Agreement  or  Difa- 
tedtoHuan-  greemeut,  a$  may  intuitively  be  perceiv'd,  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  the  Privi- 
lege of  the  Ideas  of  Numhery  Estenfion  and  Figure  alone  5  it  may  poffibiy  be  the 
want  ot  due  Method  and  Application  in  us,  and  not  of  fufficifent  Evidence  in 
things,  that  Demonftration  has  been  thought  tb  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other 
Parts  of  Knowledg,  and  been  fcarce  fo  much  as  aim'd  at  by  any  but  Mathema- 
ticians. For  whatever  ideas  we  have,  wherein  the  Mind  can  perceive  the  im- 
mediate Agreement  or  Difagrecment  that  is  between  them,  there  the  Mind  \s  ca- 
pable of  intuitive  Knowledg  i  and  where  it  can  perceive  the  Agreement  or 
Difagrecment  of  any  two  Ideasy  by  an  intuitive  Perception  of  the  Agreement 
or  Difagrecment  they  have  with  any  intermediate  Ideasy  there  the  Mind  is  ca- 
pable of  Demonftration,  which  is  not  limited  to  Ideas  of  Extenfioh,  Figure, 
Number,  and  their  Modes. 

5J.  10.  The  Reafon  why  it  has  been  generally  fought  for,  and  fuppos'd  to  bd 
only  in  thofe,  I  imagine  has  been'^^  not  only  the  general  Ufefulnefs  of  thofe  Sci- 
ences; butbecaufe,  in  comparing  their  Equality  or  Excefs,  the  Modes  of  Num- 
bers have  every  the  leaft  difference  very  clear  and  perceivable :  and  tho'in  Ex- 
tenfion,  every  the  leaft  Excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible,  yet  the  Mind  has  found  out 
ways,  to  examine  and  difcover  demonftratively  the  juft  Equality  of  two  An- 
gles, or  Extenfions,  or  Figures :  and  both  thefe,  1.  e.  Numbers  and  Figures, 
can  be  fet  down  by  viftble  and  lafting  Marks,  wherein  the  Ideas  under  confide- 
ration  are  perfedly  determined ;  which  for  the  moft  part  they  arc  nor,  where 
they  arc  mark'd  only  by  Names  and  Wot^ds. 

$.  II.  But  in  other  fimple  Ideas^  whofe  Modes  and  Diflferences  are  made  and 
^counted  by  Degrees,  and  not  Quantity,  we  have  not  fo  nice  and  accurate  a  di- 
ftinftion  of  their  Diferences,  as  to  perceive  or  find  ways  to  meafure  their /uft 
Equality,  or  the  leaft  Diflferences.  For  thofe  other  fimple  Ideasy  being  Appea- 
rances or  Senfations,  product  in  us  by  the  Size,  Figure,  Number  and  Motiou 
of  minute  Corpufdes  fingly  infenfible,  their  difl^rent  degrees  alfo  depend  upon 
the  Variation  of  fome,  or  all  of  thofe  Caufes ;  which  fince  it  cannot  be  obferv'd 
by  us  in  particles  of  Matter,  whereof  each  is  too  fubtle  to  be  perceiv'd,  it  is 
impofliblc  for  us  to  have  any  exaft  Meafures  of  the  difierent  degrees  of  thefc 
fimple  Ideas.  For  fuppofing  the  Senfation  or  Idea  we  name  ff^itenefsy  be  pro- 
duced in  us  by  a  certain  Number  of  Globules,  which  having  a  Verticity  about 
their  own  Centers,  ftrike  upon  the  Retina  of  the  Eye,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
Rotation,  as  well  as  progreffive  Swiftnefs ;  it  will  hence  eafily  follow,  that  the 
more  the  fuperficial  Parts  of  any  Body  are  fo  order'd,  as  to  refleft  the  greater 
number  of  Globules  of  Light,  and  to  give  them  that  proper  Rotation,  which  is 
£t  to  produce  this  Senfation  of  White  in  us,  the  more  white  will  that  Body  ap- 
pear, that  from  an  equal  Space  fends  to  the  Retina  the  greater  number  of  fuch 
Corj>ufcles,  with  that  peculiar  fort  of  Motion-  I  do  not  fay,  that  the  Nature 
of  Light  confifts  in  very  fmall  round  Globules,  nor  of  Whitenefs  in  fuch  a 
Texture  of  Parts,  as  gives  a  certain  Rotation  to  thefe  Globules,  when  it  refleds 
them;  for  I  am  not  now  treating  phyfically  of  Light  or  Colours.  But  this,  I 
think,  I  may  fay,  that  I  cannot  (and  I  would  be  glad  any  one  would  make  in- 
telligible that  he  did)  conceive  how  Bodies  without  us  can  any  ways  affed  our 
SenKS,  but  by  the  immediate  Conta&  of  the  fcnfible  Bodies  themfelves,  as  in 
Tafting  and  Feeling,  or  the  impulfe  of  fome  infenfible  Particles  coming  from 
i  them,  as  in  Seeing,  Hearing  and  Smelling  ;  by  the  different  Impulfe  or  which 
Parts,  caus'd  by  their  different  Size,  Figure  and  Motion,  the  variety  ofSenfa-? 
tions  is  produc'd  in  us* 

§.  12..  Whether  then  they  be  Globules,  or  no  i  or  whether  they  have  a  Ver- 
ticity about  their  own  Centers,  that  produce  the  IdeaoUVhitenefs  in  us,  this  is 
certain,  that  the  more  Particles  of  Light  are  reflefted  from  a  Body,  fitted  to 
give  them  that  peculiai:  Motion  which  produces  the  Senfation  of  Whitenefs  in 
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us ;  and  poi&bly  roO|  the  quicker  that  peculiar  Motion  iSy  the  whiter  does  the 
Body  appear,  from  which  the  greater  number  are  refleded,  as  is  evident  in  the 
fame  piece  of  Paper  put  in  the  Sun-beams,  in  the  Shade,  and  in  a  dark  Hole ; 
in  each  of  which  it  will  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of  Whitenefs  in  far  different 
demi^; 

§.  13.  Not  knowing  therefore  what  number  of  Partidcs,  riot  whit  Motion  ^  it  bos 
of  them  is  fie  tb  produce  any  prccife  degree  of  Whitenefs^  We  cannot  demon*  f^^ 
firate  the  certain  Equality  of  any  two  degrees  of  PVhiienefs^  becaufe  we  have  no  ^* 
certain  Standard  to  meafure  them  by,  nor  Illeans  to  dittipguifh  every  the  leaft 
real  Di£kreo(^,  the  only  Help  we  have  being  from  our  SenleSy  which  in  this 
point  fail  os.    But  where  the  Ditfererfce  is  fo  great,  as  to  produce  in  the  Miiui 
clearly  diftin£l  Ideas^  whofe  Differences  can  be  perfc&ly  retained,  there  thcfe 
Ideas  of  Colours,  as  we  fee  in  different  kinds,  as  Blue  and  Red,  are  as  capable  of 
Demon ftration,  as  Ideas  of  Number  and  Extenfion.    What  I  have  here  faid  of  . 
Whitenefs  and  Colours,  I  think,  holds  true  ia  all  fecondary  Qualities^  and  their 
M^cs. 

^.  X4.;Thefe  two,  viz..  Intuition  and  Demonftration,  arc  the  degrees  of  ^°^^J[^!JLi  j 
Knowlefjgj.  whatever  comes  fliort  of  one  of  thefe,  with  what  Atfurance  fo^ver  ?^^5*^  ' 
embrac'd,  is  but  Faith,  or  Opinion,  but  not  Knowledg,  at  leafl  in  all  general  ^^ij^ik^ 
Truths.     There  is,  indeed,  another  ?#rc^/^/(»f  of  the  Mind,  imploy'd  about  the 

*  farticuJar  Exifteme  of  finite  Beings  without  us ;  which' going  beyond  bare  proba- 
bility, and  yet  not  reaching  perfe&Iy  to  dither  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of 
Certainty,  pail'es  under  the  name  of  Knowledge    There  can  be  nothing  more 

^  certain,  than  that  the  Idea  we  receive  from  an  external  Objeft  is  in  our  Minds  ; 
cbis  is  intuitive  Knowledge*     But  whether  there  be  any  thing  more  than  barely 
that  Idea  in  our  Minds,  whetheriwe  can  thence  certainly  iiiter  the  Exiftence  of 
any  thing  without  us,  whici^  correfponds  to  that  Idea,  is  that,  whereof  fome 
^n  thinlc  there  may  be  a  Queflion  made ;  becaufe  Men  may  have  fuch  Ideas  in 
their  Minds,  when  no  fiich  Thing  exifts^  no  fuch  Objeft  afieds  their  Senfes. 
But  yet  here,  I  think,  wc  are  provided  with  an  Evidence,  that  puts  us  paft 
doubting  :  For  I  ask  any  one.  Whether  he  be  not  invincibly  confcious  to  him- 
felf  of  adifierent  Perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  Sun  by  Day,  and  thinks  o4 
it  by  Night  ,*  when  he  adually  taftes  Wormwood,  or  imeils  a  Rofe,  or  only 
thinks  on  that  Savour  or  Odour  ?    We  as  plainly  find  the  DiflFetence  there  is  be«  ^ 
tween  any  Idea  revived  in  our  Minds  by  our  own  Memory,  and  adually  coming  * 
into  our  Minds  by  our  Senfes,  as  we  do  between  any  two  diftinA  Ideas.    If  any 
one  fyy,  a  Dream  may  do  the  fame  thing,  and  all  thefe  Ideas  may  be  produced 
in  us  without  any  external  Objeds,  he  may  pleafe  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this 
Anfwer  ,•   i.  That  'tis  no  great  matter,  whether  I  remove  his  Scrftple,  or  no  : 
Where  all  is  but  Dream,  Reafpni ng  and  Arguments  are  of  no  ufe.  Truth  and 
Knowledg  nothing.    2.  That  I  believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifeft  difference 
between  dreaming  of  being  in  the  Fire,  and  being  aSuaily  in  it.    But  yet  if 
he  be  refolv'd  to  appear  fo  fceptica]>  as  to  maintain,  that  what  I  call  beihg  actually 
in  the  Fire  is  nothing  but  a  Dream  ;•  and  that  we  cannot  thereby  certainly 
know,  that  any  fuch  thing  as  Fire  actually  exiQs  without  us :  I  anfwer.  That 
we  certainly  finding  that  Pleafure  or  t^ain  follows  upon  the  application  of  cer* 
tain  Objcdstous,  whoie  Exiftence  wc  perceive,  or  dream  that  wc  perceive^  by 
our  Senfes  ;  this  certainly  is  as  great  as  our  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  beyond  which 
we  have  no  Concernment  to  know,  or  to  be.    So  that,  I  think,  we  may  add  to 
the  two  former  forts  of  Kmwledg  this  alfo,  of  the  Ei^iftence  of  panicular  ex' 
ternal  ObjedS)  by  that  Perception  and  Confcioufnefs  we  have  of  adual  En- 
trance oi  Ideas  from  them,  and  allow  thefe  three  degrees  of  Knowkdg^  viz.  bttui" 
tivey  Demoufhative  and  Setifitive :  in  each  of  which  there  are  difierent  degtees 
and  ways  of  Evidence  and  Certainty. 

§.  15.  But  fince  our  Knowledg  is  founded  on,  and  imploy'd  about  our  Ideas  knmte^  nti 
only,  will  it  jiot  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  conformable  to  our  Ideas;  and  aiwi^ssicdr^ 
that  where  our  Ideas  are  clear  and  difiind,  or  obfcure  and  confiisM,  our  Know*  ^^'^  ^  '* 
Icdg  will  be  fo  too  ?    To  which  I  anfwer,  No  :  For  our  Knowledg  1:onfifting  «««»^^A 
in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  pf  an)^  two  Ideas,  its  Clear- 
nefsor  Obfcurity  confifts  in  the  CleamcfsorObfcurity  of  that  Perception,  and 
Dot  in  the  Clearnefs  or  Obfcurity  of  the  Ideas  thcoBklves;  v^g.  a  Man  that 
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hais  as  clear  Ideas  of  the  Angles  of  a  Triangle,  and  of  Equality  to  two  right 
ones,  as  any  Mathematician  in  the  World,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obfcure  Fec^ 
ception  of  their  Agreement,  and  fo  have  bur  a  very  obfcure  Knowledgof  it. 
But  Ideas,  which  by  reafon  of  their  Obfcurity  or  otherwife,  arc  confus^i,  can- 
not produce  any  clear  or  diftind  Knowledg  ,•  bccaufe  as  ftr  as  any  Ideas  are  con- 
fused, fo  far  the  Mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whether  they  agree  or  di^gree. 
Or  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing  in  a  way  lefis  apt  to  be  mifunderftood  :  He  that 
hath  not  determin'd  Ideas  to  the  Words  he  ufes,  cannot  make  Proportions  of 
them^  of  whofe  Truth  he  can  be  certain. 

;  ^       "  c  H  A  P.  III.  : 

0/  the  Extent  of  Human  Knowledg. 

§:  i.lV"  N  O  W  t  E  D  G,  as  has  been  faid,  lying  in  the  Perception  of  the  A- 
JV.  greement  or  Difagrcement  of  any  of  owt  Ideas ^  it  follows  from  hence. 
That, 
1. 1^0  farther     -^^'A  ^^  ^^^  h^ve  Knowlet^  no  farther  than  wc  have  Ideas, 
tbanwbave,     $.  2.  Secondly^  That  we  can  haveoio  Kntrivledg  farther  than  we  can  hare  Per-' 
W«*«*  ception  of  that  Agreement  or  Difagrcement.    Which  Perception  being,  i.  Ei- 

%Mwe^^  ther  by  Intuition,  or  the  immediate  comparing  any  two  Ideas ,•  or,  a.  ^y  Rear 
fetceht\beirf^>  examining  the  Agreement  or  Difagrcement  of  two /ie/ij,  by  the  Interven-' 
j^reemetaer  tion  of  fome  Others :  Or,  3.  By  Senfation,  perceiving  the  Exiflencc  of  particur, 
Difagree-^      Ut  Things :  Hence  it  alfo  follows,   *  *  ;  .  . 

T^hiuitive       ^*  ^'  '^^^^h^  That  wc  cannot  have  an  intuitive  Kmrwkdg,  dwit  Ihall  C3ctcnd  it 
Kwtx>ie^  eX'  f^'f  ^0  ^H  our  Ideas,  and  all  that  wc  would  know  about  them ;  becaufc  wc  canr 
tends  it  felt   not  examine  and  perceive  all  the  Relations  they  have  one  to  another  by  Juxta-- 
not  toaB  tie   Pofition,  or  an  immediate  Comparifon  one  with  another.    Th«  having  the 
5/^^Idw8.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"  obtufe,  and  an  acute- angled  Triangle,  both  drawn  from  eiqual  Ba-' 
fes,  and  between  Parallels,  I  can,  by  intuitive  Knowlede,  perceive  the  one  not 
to  be  the  other,  but  cannot  that  way  kriow  whether  they  be  equal  or  no ;  bc- 
caufe their  Agreement  or  Difagrcement  in  Equality  can  never  be  perceived  by  an 
immediate  comparing  them :  The  difference  of  Figure  makes  their  Parts  unca« 
pable  of  an  exad  immediate  Application  ;  and  therefore  there  is  need  of  fome 
intervening  Quantities  to  meafure  them  by,  which  is  Demonftration,  or  rational 
Knowledg.    ^ 
^N$rdemoi^      JJ.  4.  Fourthly^  it  follows  alfo,  from  what  is  above  obferv^,  that  our  r^ow/ 
flrative         Knowledg  cannot  reach  to  the  whole  Extent  of  our  Ideas  :  Becaufe  between  two 
Knmle^g*      different  Ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  fuch  Mediums,  as  wc 
can  conncft  one  to  another  with  an  intuitive  Knowledg,  in  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Deduftion  ;  and  wherever  that  fails,  we  come  fhort  of  Knowledg  and  Demon* 
ftration. 
5.  Sipfttive        5^-  5.  Fifthly,  Senjitive  Knowledge^  reaching  no  farther  than  the  Exiftcncc  of 
knowUd^      Things  adualJy  prcfcnt  to  our  Scnfes,  is  yet  much  narrower  than  either  of  the 

narrmcrtbani^^^^^ 

^6  OK  ro^      ^*  ^'  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  Extent  of  our  Knowledg  comes  not 
le^%errfore  o^^V  ^^^^  of  the  Reality  of  Things,  but  even  of  the  Extent  of  our!  own  Zt^^x, 
narrower  than  'fho*  our  Knowledg  be  limited  to  our  Ideas^  and  cannot  exceed  them  either  in 
w  Ideas.      Extent  or  Perfedlion  ;  and  tho'thcfe  be  very  narrow  Bounds,  in  refpeft  of  the 
Extent  of  All  Being,  and  far  Ihort  ot  what  we  may  juftly  imagine  to  be  in 
fome  even  created  Underftandings,  not  ty'd  down  to  the  dull  and  narrow  In- 
formation is  to  be  received  from  fome  few,  and  not  very  acute  wa3rs  of  Per- 
'  \  ception,  fuch  as  are  our  Senfes  ;  yet  it  would  be  well  with  us  if  our  Knowledg 

^  ,  were  but  as  large  as  our  Ideas,  and  there  were  not  many  Doubts  tnd  Inquiries' 

concerning  the  Ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  believe  ever  ihall  be 
in  this  World  rcfolv'd.  Neverthelefs  I  do  not  quefliod,but  that  human  Know-* 
ledg,  under  the  prefcnt  Circumftances  of  our  Beings  and  Conftirutions,  may 
hte  carry'd  much  Farther  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  if  Men  would  fincerely,  and^ 
'  with  freedom  of  Mind>  imploy  ;ill  that  Indullry  and  Labour  of  Thought,  in^ 

improving 
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improving  the  mekns  of  difcovering  Truth,  which  they  do  for  the  colouring  br 
fupport  of  Falftiood,  to  maintain  a  Syftem,  Intcreft  or  Party  they  are  once  in- 
gag'd  in.  But  yet  after  all,  I  think  I  may,  wi:hout  Injury  to  human  Perfeftioni 
be  confident,  that  out  Knowledg  would  never  reach  to  all  wc  might  define  to 
know  concerning  thofe  Ideas  wc  have  ;  nor  be  able  to  furmount  all  the  Difficul- 
ties, and  refolvc  all  the  Qucftions  might  arife  concerning  any  of  them.  Wc 
have  the  Ideas  of  a  Square^  a  Circley  and  Equality ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  (hall  never 
be  able  to  find  a  Circle  equal  to  a  Square,  and  certainly  know  that  it  is  fo.  Wd 
have  the  ideas  of  Matter  and  Thinking,  but  poffibly  fliall  n6vcr  bt  able  to  know, 
whether  any  mere  material  fieing  thinks,  or  no  ;  it  being  impoffible  for  us,  by 
the  Contemplation  of  our  own  Ideasy  without  Revelation,  to  difcover,  whether 
Omnipotency  has  not  given  to  fome  Syftcms  of  Matter  fitly  difpos'd,  a  Power  td 
perceive  and  think,  or  elfe  join'd  and  fix'd  to  Matter  fo  difpos'd,  a  thinking 
immaterial  Subftance :  it  being,  in  refpeA  of  our  Notions,  not  much  more  re- 
mote from  our  Comprehenfion  to  conceive,  that  GOD  can  if  he  pleafes,  fu-^ 
peradd  to  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  than  that  he  (hould  fuperadd  to  it 
anotlier  Subftance,  with  a  Faculty  of  Thinking  ;  Cintc  we  know  not  whereiri 
Thinking  confifts,  nor  to  what  fort  of  Subftances  the  Almighty  has  b^cn  pleas*d 
to  give  that  Power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  Being,  but  merely  by  the 
good  Pleasure  and  Bounty  of  the  Creatori  For  I  fee  no  Contradidion  in  it, 
that  the  firft  eternal  thinking  Being  (hould,  if  he  pleas'd,  give  to  certain  Sy- 
ftcms of  created  fenflefs  Matter,  put  together,  as  he  thinks  fir,  fome  degrees  oi 
Scnfe,  Perception  and  Thought  :  Tho',  as  I  think,  I  have  prov'd,  lib.  4.  ch.  10. 
it  is  no  lefs  than  a  Gontradidion  tofuppofe  Matter  (which  is  evidently  in  irsi 
own  nature  void  of  Senfe  and  Thought)  fliould  be  that  eternkl  firft  thinking 
Being.  What  Certainty  of  Knowledg  can  any  one  have  that  fome  Perceptions, 
ftich  as  v.g.  Pleafurcand  Pain;  fliould  not  be  in  fome  Bodies  theniifelves,  afteif 
a  certain  manner  modify 'd  and  mov'd,  as  well  a$  that  they  fliould  be  in  an  imma- 
terial Subftance,  upon  the  Motion  of  the  Parts  of  Body  ?  Body,  as  far  as  we  cam 
conceive,  being  able  only  to  ftrike  and  aflfed  Body ;  and  Motion,  according  to 
the  utmoft  reach  of  our  Ideas^  being  able  to  produce  nothing  but  Motion  :  fo. 
that  when  we  allow  it  to  produce  Pleafure  or  Pain,  Or  the  Idea  of  a  Colour  or 
Sound,  we  are  fain  to  quit  our  Reafon,  go  beyond  dur  Ideas^  and  attribute  it 
wholly  to  the  good  Pleafure  oi  our  Maker.  For  fince  we  muft  alIo^^  he  has  an* 
nex'd  Effefts  to  Motion,  which  wc  can  no  way  conceive  Motion  able  to  pro- 
duce, what  reafon  have  we  to  conclude,  that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well 
to  be  produced  in  a  Subjeft  we  cannot  conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well  as  in  a 
Subie(^  we  cannot  conceive  the  Motion  of  Matter  can  any  way  operate  upon  ? 
Ifay  not  this,  that  I  would  any  way  Icflcn  the  Belief  of  the  Soul's  Immateriali- 
ty :  I  am  not  here  fpeaking  of  Probability,  but  Knowledg  ;  and  I  think  not  on^ 
ly,  that  it  becomes  the  Modcfty  of  Philofophy.not  to  pronounce  magifterialfy, 
where  we  want  that  Evidence  that  can  produce  Knowledg  ;  but  alfo,  that  it  isf 
of  ufe  to  us  to  difccrn  how  far  our  Knowledg  does  reach  :  for  the  ftate  we  arc 
at  prefcnt  in,  not  being  that  of  Vifion,  wc  muft,  in  many  things,  content  ouif 
felves  with  Faith  and  Probability ;  and  in  the  prefcnt  Qucftion,  abbut  the  Im- 
materiality of  the  Soul,  if  our  Faculties  cannot  arrive  at  demonftrative  Cer- 
tainty, wc  need  not  think  it  ftrange.  All  the  great  Ends  of  Morality  and  Reli- 
gion are.  well  enough  {bcur'4,  without  Philofophical  Proofs  of  the  Soul's  Imma;^ 
tcriality  ;  fince  it  is  evidenc,  that  he  who  made  us  at  firft  begin  to  fubfift  here^ 
fenfible  intelligent  Bciags,  and  for  feveral  ytars  continued  us  in  fuch  a  State,  can 
and  will  reftore  us  to  the  like  State  of  Senfibility  in  another  World,  and  make 
us  capable  there  to  receive  the  Retribution  he  has  defign'd  to  Men,  according^ 
to  their  Doings  in  this  Life,  And  thcrcfbrc  'tis  not  of  luch  mighty  neceffity  ta 
determine  one  way.  or  t'other,  as  fome  oyer-zcalous  for  or  againft  the  Imma- 
teriality of  the  Soul,  havri  been  forward*: to  make  the  World  believe.  Who; 
cither  on  the  one  fide,  indulging,  too  much  their  Thoughts  immers'd  altogethw 
in  Matter,  can  allow  no  Exiftcnce  towhatis  not  material :  Or  who,  on  the  o-^ 
ther  fide,  finding  not  Cogitmion  within  the  natural  Powers  of  Matter,  examined 
over  and  dver  again  by  the  utmoft  Intention  of  Mind,  have  the  confidence  to 
conclude,  that  Omnipotency  it  felf  cannot  give  Perception  and.  Thought  to  t 
S.ibftance  which  has  the  Modification  of  Solidity.  He  that  confiders  how  hard- 
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ly  Senfation  is^  io  our  Thoughts,  rcconcileable  to  extended  Matter  ;  or  Exi- 
itence  to  any  thing  that  hath  no  Extenfion  at  all,  will  confefs,  that  he  is  very 
far  from  certainly  knowing  what  his  Soul  is.  ^Tis  a  Point  which  Teems  to  me 
to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  Knowlcdg  :  And  he  who  will  give  himfelf 
leave  to  conflder  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate  part  of  each  Hy 
pothefis,  will  fcarce  find  his  Reafon  able  to  determine  him  fixedly  fot  or  againft 
the  Soul's  Materiality.  Since  on  which  (ide  foever  he  views  it^  either  as  an 
unextended  Subflance,  or  as  a  thinking  extended  Matter ;  the  Difliculty  to 
conceive  either,  will,  whilft  either  alone  is  in  his  Thoughts,  flill  drive  him  to 
the  coBt^^ry  (ide*  An  unfair  way  which  fome  Men  Cake  with  themfelves :  who^ 
becaufe  of  the  unconceivablencfs  of  fomething  they  find  id  one,  throw  them- 
felves violently  into  the  contrary  Hypothefis,  tho  altogether  as  unintelligible 
to  an  unbyafs'd  Underflanding-  This  ferves  not  only  to  ihew  the  Weaknefs 
and  the  Scantinefs  of  our  Knowledge,  but  the  infignificant  Triumph  of  fuch  fore 
of  Arguments,  which,  drawn  from  our  own  Views,  may  fatisfy  us  .that  we 
can  find  no  certainty  on  one  (ide  of  the  Queflion  >  but  do  not  at  all  thereby  help 
us  to  Truth  by  running  into  the  oppofite  Opinion,  which,  on  examination,  wih 
be  found  clog'd  with  equal  difficulties.  For  what  Safety,  what  Advantage  to 
any  one  is  it^  for  the  avoiding  the  feeming  Abfurdities,  and  to  him  unfur- 
mountable  Rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  Opinion,  to  take  refuge  in  the  contrary^ 
which  is  built  on  fomething  altogether  as  inexplicable^  and  as  far  remote  from 
his  ComprehenHon  ?  'Tis  paft  controverfy,  that  we  have  in  us  fomething  that 
thinks ;  our  very  Doubts  about  what  it  is^  confirm  the  Certainty  of  its  being, 
tho'  we  muft  content  our  felves  in  the  Ignorance  of  what  kind  of  Being  it  is  : 
and  'tis  in  vain  to  go  about  to  be  fceptical  in  this,  as  it  is  unreafonable  in  mofl 
other  cafes  to  be  positive  againft  the  being  of  any  thing,  becaufe  we  cannot 
comprehend  its  Nature*  For  I  would  fain  -know  what  dubfbnce  exifis,  thac 
has  not  fomething  in  it  which  manifeflly  baffles  our  Underflandings  ?  Other 
Spirits,  who  fee  and  know  the  Nature  and  inward  CooAitutioa  of  things^ 
how  much  they  exceed  us  in  Knowledg :  To  which  if  we  add  larger  Com^ 
prehenHon,  which  enables  them  at  one  glance  to  fee  the  Connexion  and  A- 

fmment  of  very  many  Ideasy  and  readily  fupplies  to  them  the  intermediate 
roofs,  which  we  by  fingle  and  flow  fleps,  and  long  poring  in  the  dark,  hardly 
at  laft  find  out,  and  are  often  ready  to  forget  one  before  we  have  hunted  out 
another ;  we  may  guefs  at  fome  part  of  tt^  Happinefs  of  fuperior  Ranks  o^ 
Spirits,  who  have  a  quicker  and  more  penetrating  Sight,  as  well  as  a  larger 
Field  of  Knowledg.  fiut  to  return  to  the  Argument  in  hand ;  our  Knowledge 
I  fay,  is  not  only  limited  to  the  Paucity  and  Imperfedions  of  the  Ideas  we  have, 
and  which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes  ihort  of  that  too.  But  how 
far  it  reaches,  let  us  now  enquire. 

$•.  7*  The  Affirmations  or  Negations  we  make  concerning  the  Ideas  we  have, 
may,  as  I  have  before  intimated  in  general,  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  forts,  viz. 
Identity,  Co- exigence,  Relation,  and  real  Exiflence.  I  fhall  examine  how  far 
our  Knowledg  extends  in  each  ot  thefe. 

§.  8.  Rrft,  As  to  Identity  and  Diver fity,  in  this  way  of  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreement  of  our  Ideas^  our  intuitive  Knowledg  is  as  far  exunded  as  our  Ideas 
themfelves :  and  there  can  be  no  Idea  in  the  Mind,  which  it  does  not  prefcntly, 
by  an  intuitive  Knowledg,  perceive  to  be  what  it  is^  and  to  be  difiercnt  fiom 
any  other. 

$.  9.  Secondly^  As  to  the  fecond  fort,  which  is  the  Agreemem  or  Difagreement 
of  our  Ideas  in  Co  exiftence ;  in  this,  our  Knowledg  is  very  (hort,  tho'  in  this  con- 
fifls  the  greatefl  and  mcfl  material  part  of  our  Knowledg  concerning  Subftan- 
ces.  For  our  Ueas  of  the  Species  of  Subftances  being,  as  I  have  ihew'd,  no- 
thing but  certain  CoUe&ions  of  fimple  JUeas  united  in  one  SubjeA,  and  fo  co* 
exifiing  together  \  v.  g.  Our  Idea  of  Rome  is  a  Body  hot>  luminous,  and  moving 
upward  ;  of  Gold,  a  fiody  heavy  to  a  cerUin  d^ree»  yellow,  malleable,  and 
fufible :  Thefc>  or  fome  fuch  complex  Ideas  as  thoe  in  mens  Mind^  do  thefic 
two  Names  of  the  di&rent  Subflances,  fJame,  and  Gold,  fiand  for.  When  wc 
would  know  any  thing  farther  concerning  thefe,  or  any  other  fort  of  Subftances^ 
what  do  we  enquire,  but  what  other  Qualities  or  Powers  thefe  Subftances  have 

or 
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or  have  not  ?  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  to  know  what  other  (imple  Ideas  do  or 
donotco-exift  wich  thofe  that  make  up  that  complex  ii^i^/ 

§.  10.  This,   how  weighty  and  confiderable  a  part  foevcr  of  human  Science,  Becaufe  the . 
is  yer  very  narrow,  and  fcarcc  any  at  aU.     The  Reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  CmneBimh* 
limple  Ideas ^  whereof  our  complex  Ideas  ofSubftances  arc  made  up,  arc,  ^^^T^ig'x^ 
the  moft  part,  fuch  as  carry  with  them,  in  their  own  Nature,  no  vifible  necef-  i^unknsvfm. 
fary  Connexion  or  Inconfiftency  with  any  other  fimple  U^as,  whofe  Co-exi/lence 
with  them  we  would  inform  our  felves  about. 

^.   II.  The  Ideas  that  our  complex  ones  ofSubftances  aremide  up  of,  and  Efpedallyof 
about  which  our  Knowledg  concerning  Subftancies  is  moft  employed,  are  thofe  fecondary 
oithcxx  Secondary  Qualities:  which  depending  all  (as  has  been  fbewn  )  upon  the  ^^'^'<^^* 
primary  Qualities  of  their  minute  and  infen(ible  Parts;  or  if  not  upon  them, 
upon  fomething  yet  more  remote  from  our  Comprehenfion ;  *cis  impoffible  wc 
ihou'.d  know  which  have  a  ncceflary  Union  or  Inconfiftency  one  with  another : 
For  not  knowing  the  Root  they  fpring  from,  not  knowing  what  Size,  Figure, 
and  Texture  of  Parts  they  are,  on  which  depend,  ind  from  which  reidilt  thofe 
Qualities  which  make  our  complex  Idea  of  Gold,  'tis  impof&ble  we  ihould  knoV7 
what  other  Qualities  refult  from,  or  are  incompatible  with  the  fame  Conftitu* 
tion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  Gold  i  and  fo  confequently  muft  Always  co-exifl 
with  that  complex  Idea  we  have  of  it,  or  eUe  are  inconfiftent  with  it. 

^.  12.  Befides  this  Ignorance  of  the  primary  QuaJities  of  the  infenfible  Parts  BeeauleaB 
of  Bodies,  on  which  depend  all  their  fecondary  Qualities,  there  is  yet  another  Connexion  be- 
and  more  incurable  part  of  Ignorance,  which  fees  us  more  remote  frodi  a  cer-  '^^^'^' 
tain  Knowledg  of  the  Cc-exiflence  or  laca-exiftence  (if  I  may  fo  (ay  )  of  diflc-  p^^^ly^u^u 
x^nt  Ideas  in  the  fame  Subjed^  ;  and  that  is^  tnat  there  is  no  difcovcrable  Con-  liticsistm- 
nedion  between  any  fecondary  Quality^  and  thofe  primary  Qualities  which  it  dc-  difcoverdble'. 
pends  on. 

§.13.  That  the  Size,  Figure  and  Mouon  of  one  Body  fhould  eaufe  a  Change 
in  the  Size,  Figure  and  Motion  of  another  Body,  is  not  beyond  our  Concep* 
tion:  the  Separation  of  the  Parts  of  one  Body  upon  the  Intrufion  of  another; 
and  the  Change  from  Reft  to  Motion  upon  impulie ;  thefe  and  the  like  (eem  to 
us  to  have  fome  OmneBion  one  with  another.  And  ii  we  knew  thefe  primary 
Qualities  of  Bodies,  we  might  have  reafon  to  hope  we  might  be  able  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  of  thefe  Operations  of  them  one  upon  another :  But  our 
Minds  not  being  able  to  difcover  any  CcmeSiion  betwixt  thefe  prinury  Quali- 
ties of  Bodies,  and  the  Senfations  that  are  produced  in  us  by  them,  we  can  ne- 
ver be  a^ble  to  eftablifli  certain  and  undoubted  RulesoftheConfequencesor  Co- 
^x//?^/^rf  of  any  fecondary  Qualities,  tho'we  could  difcover  the  Size,  Figure;  ot 
Motion  of  thofe  invifible  Parts  which  immediately  produce  them.  We  are  foi 
far  from  knowing  what  Figure,  Size  or  Motion  of  Parts  ptoduce  a  yellow  Co- 
lour, a  fweet  Tafte«  or  a  (harp  Sound,  that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  how 
any  Siz^e^  Figure  or  Motim  of  any  Particles,  can  pofSbly  produce  in  us  the  Idea 
of  any  Colour^  Tafie  or  Sound  whatfoever  ^  there  is  no  conceivable  ConneEiion  be- 
twixt the  one  and  the  other. 

f.  14.  In  vain  therefore  fhall  we  endeavour  to  difcover  by  our  Ideas  ( the  only 
true  way  of  certain  and  univerfal  Knowledg)  what  other  Ideas  are  to  be  found 
conftantly  join'd  with  that  of  our  complex /dlf/i  of  aiiySubftance  :  fince  we  nei- 
ther know  the  real  ConiUtution  of  the  minute  Parts  on  which  their  Qualities  dd 
depend ;  tior,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  difcover  any  necefiary  Connexion  be- 
tween them,  and  any  of  the  fecondary  Qualities :  which  is  necefifary  to  be  dodfi 
before  wc  can  certainly  know  their  necejfary  Oexiftence.  So  that  let  ourcom;- 
plex  Idea  of  any  Species  of  Subftances  be  what  it  will,  we  can  hardly,  from  chd 
ilmple  Ideas  contained  in  it,  certainly  determine  the  neceffarj  Co-exiftenci  of  any 
other  Quality  whatfoever.  Our  Knowledg  in  all  thefe  Enquiries  reaches  very 
little  £irther  than  our  Experience.  Indeed,  fome  few  of  the  primary  Qnali^ 
ties  have  anecetfary  Dependance  and  vifible  Connexion  One  with  anotheft  l$ 
Figure  necefiarily  Uippofes  ExtcofioQ  ,*  receiving  or  communicating  Motion  bjt 
impulie,  fuppofes  Solidity.  But  tho^  thefe  and  perhaps  fomQ  other  of  our  Ideai 
have,  yet  there  are  fo  few  of  them,  that  have  a  vijitle  CmuBim  one  With  ano- 
ther, that  we  can  by  Intuition  or  Demonftration  difcover  the  Co-exiftence  of 
very  few  of  the  Qualities  arc  to  be  found  united  in  Subftances :  and  wt  are  left 
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ttnly  to  the  Affiftance  of  our  Senfcs,  to  make  known  to  us  what  Qualities  thcjr 
contain.  For  of  all  the  Qualities  that  arc  co-eocifient  in  any  Subjed,  without 
this  Depcndancc  and  evident  Conneftion  of  their  Ideas  one  with  another,  wc 
cannot  know  certainly  any  two  to  co-ex/ft  any  farther  than  £xperieDce»  by  out 
Senfes,  informs  us.  Thus,  tho'  we  fee  the  yellow  Colour,  and  upon  trial  find 
the  Weight,  Malleablenefs,  Fulibility,  and  Fixednefs,  that  arc  united  in  a 
piece  of  Gold  ;  yet  becau(e,  no  one  ot  thefe  Ideas  has  any  evident  Defendance, 
or  neceffary  Conneftion  with  the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  that  where 
any  four  ot  thefe  are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  alfo,  how  highly  probable  foever 
it  may  be  :  becaufe  the  highcft  Probability  amounts  not  to  Certainty,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  true  Knowledg.  For  this  Coextflefice  can  be  no  hvthct 
known  than  it  is  perceived  ;  and  it  cannot  be  perceiv'd,  but  cither  in  particular 
Subjeds,  by  the  Obfervation  of  our  Senfes,  or  in  general,  by  the  neceffary  Con- 
neHion  ot  the  Ideas  themfelves. 
OfRfpugfum"  p.  15.  As  to  Incompatibility  or  Repugnancy  to  Co- exigence,  wc  may  know,  that 
cytoco-exift'  ^^y  Subjed  can  have  of  each  fort  ot  pniriary  Qualities,  but  one  particular  at 
^^  "^rs^^*  once;  v.g.  each  particular  Extcnfion,  Figure,  Number  of  Parts,  Motion,  ex- 
cludes all  other  of  each  kind.  The  like  alfo  is  certain  of  all  fenfible  Ideas  pe- 
culiar to  each  Senfc ;  for  whatever  ot  each  kind  is  prefent  in  any  Subj^ft  ex- 
cludes all  other  of  that  fort  j  v.  g-  no  one  Subjed  can  have  two  Smells  or  two 
Colours  at  the  fame  time.  To  this  perhaps  will  be  faid,  has  not  an  OpoB,  or 
the  infufion  oi  Lignum  Nephriticum^  two  Colours  at  the  fame  time?  To  which 
I  anfwer,  that  thefe  Bodies,  to  Eyes  ditferenMy  plac*d,  may  at  the  fame  time 
afford  different  Colours :  But  I  take  liberty  alfo  to  fay,  that  to  Eyes  diflercntly 
plac'd,  'tis  different  parts  of  the  Objed  that  reflcd  the  Particle^  of  Light : 
And  therefore  'tis  not  the  fame  Part  ot  the  Objed,  and  fo  not  the  very  fame 
Subjed,  which  at  the  fame  time  appears  both  yellow  and  azure.  For  'tis  as 
impofllble  that  the  very  fame  Particle  ot  any  Body  (hould  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
ferently modify  or  refleathc  Rays  of  Light,  as  that  it  Ihould  have  two  diflferent 
Figures  and  Textures  at  the  fame  time. 
Of  the  Co-  \  16.  But  as  to  the  Powers  of  Subfiances  to  change  the  fenfible  Qualiues  of  o- 

exijience  of    ([j^j  Bodies,  which  make  a  great  part  of  our  Enquiries  about  them,  and  is  no 
hnkvMf'^'^  conliderablc  Branch  of  our  Knowledg  ;  I  doubt,  as  to  thefe,  wherein  ourKnriv- 
ledg  reaches  much  farther  than  our  Experience  h   or  whether  we  can  come  to 
the  difcovery  of  mofl  of  thefe  Powers,  and  be  certain  that  they  are   in  any 
Subjcft,  by  the  Connedion  with  any  of  thofe  Ideas  which  to  us  make  its  Eflcncc. 
Becaufe  the  aftive  and  Paffive  Powers  of  Bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operating, 
confifling  in  a  Texture  and  motion  of  Parts,  which  we  cannot  by  any  means 
come  to  dilcover  5  'tis  but  in  very  few  cafes,   we  can  be  able  to  perceive  their 
Dependance  on,  or  Repugnance  to  any  of  thofe  Ideas  which  make  our  complex 
one  of  that  fort  of  things.  I  have  here  inflanc'd  in  the  Corpufcularian  Hypothefis, 
as  that  which  is  thought  to  go  farthefl  in  an  intelligible  Explication  of  the 
Qualities  of  Bodies  s  and  I  fear  the  Weaknefs  of  human  Underflanding  is  fcarce 
able  to  fubflitute  another,  which  will  aftord  us  a  fuller  and  clearer  Difcovery 
of  the  neceffary  Connedion  and  Coexijience  of  the  Powers  which  are  to  be  ob- 
fcrv'd  united  in  feveral  forts  of  them.     This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  which  ever 
Hypothefis  be  clearefl  and  trueft,  (  for  of  that  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  deter- 
mine) our  Knowledg  concerning  corporeal  Subfiances  will  be  very  little  ad- 
vanc'd  by  any  of  them,  till  we  are  made  fee  what  Qualities  and  Powers  of 
"Bodies  have  a  neceffary  CcnneEUon  or  Repugnancy  one  with  another  i  which  in  the 
prefent  State  ot  Philofophy,    I  think,  we  know  but  to  a  very  fmall  degree  : 
And  I  doubt  whether,  \trith  thofe  Faculties  we  have,  we  Ihall  ever  be  able  to 
carry  our  general  Knowledg  ( I  fay  not  particular  Experience)  in  this  part 
'much  farther.     Experience  is  that  which  in  this  Part  we  mufl  depend  on.    And 
it  were  to  be  wifh'd  that  it  were  more  improved.    We  find  the  Advantages  fomc 
Mens  generous  Pains  have  this  way  brought  to  the  Stock  of  natural  Knowledg. 
"And  if  otherl;  efpecially  the  Philofophcrs  by  Fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had 
been  fo  wary  in  their  CJbfervations,  and  fincere  in  their  Reports,  as  thofe  who 
call  themfelves  Philofophcrs  ought  to  have  been;  our  Acquaintance  with  the 
Bodies  here  about  us,  and  our  Infight  into  the/r  Powers  and  Operations,  had 
been  yet  much  greater. 

§.  17. 
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$.  J  7.  If  we  arc  at  a  lofs  in  refpeft  of  the  Powers  and  Operations  of  Bodies,  Ofsphitsyet 
I  think  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  we  are  much  more  in  the  dark  in  rejerence  to  Spirits ;  ^^^<fT^r. 
whereof  we  naturally  have  no  Ideas ^  but  what  w^  draw  from  that  of  our  own, 
by  rcflc^ing  on  the  Operations  of  our  own  Souls  within  us,  as  far  as  they  can 
come  within  our  Obfervation.  But  how  inconfiderable  a  rank  the  Spirits  that 
inhabit  o^r  Bodies  hold  amongfl  thofe  various  and  poffibly  innun>eTab!e  kinds 
of  nobler  beings  ,•  and  how  far  fliort  they  come  of  the  Endowments  and  Per- 
fe&ions  ofCherubims  and  Seraphiras,  and  infinite  forts  of  Spirits  above  us; 
is  what  by  a  tranfient  hint,  in  another  place,  I  have  oflfer'd  to  my  Readers 
ConSderation^ 

^.  18.  As  to  the  third  fort  of  oar  Knowledg,  viiL.  the  Agreements  Dijape^  'i'Ofotber 
ment  of  anj  of  our  Ideas  in  any  other  Relation :  This,  as  it  is  tlie  largcft  Field  of  ?^^*^^^'^// 
our  Knowledg,  fo  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  it  may  extend  5  bccaufe  the  Jaihm\au 
Advances  that  are  made  in  this  part  of  Knowledg,  depending  on  our  Sagacity 
in  finding  intermediate  IdeaSy  that  may  ihew  the  Relations  and  Habitudes  of  • 

Ideasy  whofe  Co-exiftence  is  not  confider'd,  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  teU  when  we 
are  at  an  end  of  fuch  Difcoveries  ;  and  when  Rcafon  has«  all  the  helps  it  i«  ca* 
pablt  of,  for  the  finding  of  Proofs,  or  examining  the  Agreement  or  Difagrec- 
metrr  of  remote  Ideas.  They  that  are  ignorant  of  Alg^a  cannot  imagine  the 
Wonders  in  this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it:  and  what  farther  Improvements 
and  Helps,  advantageous  to  other  parts  of  Knowledg,  the  fagacious  Mind  of 
Man  may  yet  find  our,  'tis  not  eafy  to  determine.  This  at  leaft  I  believe,  that 
the  Ideas  of  Quantity  arc  not  thofe  alone  that  are  capable  of  Demonflration 
and  Knowledg ;  and  that  other,  and  perhaps  more  ufeful  parts  of  Contem- 
plation, would  aflford  us  Certainty,  if  Vices,  Paffions,  and  domineering  Intereft 
did  not  oppofe  or  menace  fuch  Endeavours. 

The  Idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,   infinite  in  Power*, .  Goodncfe  and  Wifdom,  McraJityca- 
whofe  Workmanfhip  we  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend  i  and  the  Idea  of  our  f^  ^P^ 
felves,  as  underftanding  rational  Beings,  being  fuch  as  arc  clear  in  us,  would,  ^^  ^  '^'^ 
I  fuppofe,  if  duly  confiderM  and  purmM,  afford  fuch  Foundations  of  our  Duty 
and  Rules  of  Adion,  as  might  place  Morality  am$ngft  $he  Scientes  capable  ofdemon^  ^ 

firatton :  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  from  felf-evident  Propofitions,  by  neceflaty 
Confequdfces,  as  inconteftable  as  thofe  in  Mathematicks,  the  meafures  of  Right 
and  Wrong  might  be  made  out  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himfclf  with  the 
fame  Indirerency  and  Attcrition  to  the  one,  as  he  does  to  the  other  of  thefc 
Sciences.  The  Relation  of  other  Modes  may  certainly  be  perceiv'd,  as  will  as 
thofe  of  Number  and  Extenfion :  and  I  cannot  fee  why  they  (bould  not  alfo^ 
capable  of  Demonflration,  if  due  Methods  were  thought  on  to  examine  or 
purfue  their  Agreement  or  Difagrcement.  Where  there  is  no  Ptgpertyy  there  is 
no  Injufticej  is  a  Propofition  as  certain  as  any  Demonftration  in  Euclid :  For  the  • 

Idea  01  Property  being  a  Right  to  any  thing  ;  and  the  Idea  to  which  the  name 
Injuflice  is  given,  being  the  Invafion  or  Violation  of  that  Right  \  it  is  evideni^ 
that  thefe  Ideas  being  thus  eflabliOiM,  and  thefe  Names  annex'd  to  them,  I  can 
as  certainly  know  this  Propofition  to  be  true,  as  that  a  Triangle  has  three  An^ 
gles  equal  to  two  right  ones.  Again,  No  Government  alkws  abfolute  Liberty.- 
The  Idea  of  Government  being  the  Eftablifliment  of  Society  upon  certain  Rults 
or  Laws  which  require  Conformity  to  them  ;  and  the  Idea  of  abfolute  Liberty 
being  for  any  one  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes  ;  I  as  am  capable  of  being  certain 
6f  the  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  as  of  any  in  Mathematicks. 

§.  ip.  That  which  in  this  refpeS  has  given  the  advantage  to  the  Ideas  ol  Two  t&ings 
Quantity,  and  made  them  thought  more  capable  of  Certainty  and  Demon*  hsvemade 

It  rati  on,   1S,»  thought  unca'^ 

Firfi^  That  they  can  be  fet  down  and  reprefented  by  fenfibic  Marks,  which  pabk  of  dc-^' 
have  a  greater  and  nearer  Correfpondence  with  them  than  any  Words  or  Sounds  monfiratiofu 
whatfoever.    Diagrams  drawn  on  Paper  are  Copies  of  the  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  ^!^^^f^ 
and  not  liable  to  the  Uncertainty  that  Words  carry  in  their  Sigrtification.   An  ^^f^y'^ 
Angle,  Circle  or  Square,  drawn  in  Lines,  lies  open  to  the  View,  and  cannot  be  fetfibiTjU' 
miftaken  :  it  remains  unchangeable,  and  may  at  leifure  be  confider*d  and  exa^-  frefhttatims. 
min'd,  and  the  Demonftration  be  revised,  and  all  the  parts  ot  it  may  be  gone 
over  niore  than  once  without  any  danger  of  the  leaft  change  in  the  Ideas*    This 
cannot  be  thus  done  in  moral  Ideas^  we  have  no  fenfible  Marks  that  refemble 
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thcni.  whereby  we  can  (ct  them  downv  we  have  n15ching  but  Words  to  cxptcfs 
them  by;  which  tho%  when  written,  they  remain  the  fame,  yet  the  Ideas  they 
iland*  for  may  change  in  the  fame  Man  >  and  'tis  very  feldom  that  they  are  not 
different  in  dijJerent  Perfons. 

Secoudfyy  Another  thing  that  ma|(es  the  greater  di/Eculcy  in  Etbkks,  is,  Tha^ 
moral  Ideas  are  commonly  more  compjex  than  thofe  of  the  Figures  ordinarily 
confider'd  in  Mathematicks.  From  whence  thefe  two  Inconveniences  follow  : 
Firft,  That  their  Names  are  of  more  uncertain  Signification,  the  precife  Cblr 
Ic&ioD  of  (imple  Ideas  they  fiand  for  not  beiug  fo  eafily  agreed  on,  and  (b  the 
Siga  that  is  us*d  for  them  in  Communication  always,  and  in  chinking  often, 
does  not  fteddily  carry  with  ic  the  fame  Idea.  Upon  which  the  tame  Di/ordcr, 
Cohfufion  an^i  Error  follows,  as  would  if  a  Man,  going  to  demonArate  fome- 
thing  o(  an  Heptagon,  ihoiild  in  the  JDiagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out  one  of 
the  Angles,  or  by  over-fight  make  the  Figure  with  one  Angle  more  than  the 
•  Name  oirdinarily  imported,  or  he  intended  it  (hould,  when  at  firft  he  thought 

^  of  his  Demonftration.  This  often  happens,  and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very 
complex  monl Ideasy  where  the  fame  Name  being  retained,  one  Angle,  i.e.  one 
fimple  Idea  is  l^ft  out  or  put  in,  in  the  complex  one  ( fliU  call'd  by  the  lame 
name  )  more  at  one  time  than  another.  Secondly,  From  the  Complexedneis  of 
thefe  moral  Ideas^  there  follows  another  inconvenience,  a/zsc  that  the  Mindcan-* 
not  eafily  retain  thofe  precife  Combinations,  fo  exadly  and  perfcdiy  as  is  ncccffa- 
ry  in  the  Examination  of  the  Habitudes  and  Correfpondencies,  Agreements  or 
JDifjgreements,  of  feveral  of  them  one  with  another;  efpecially  where  it  is  to  be 
judg  a  of  by  long  Deductions,  and  the  Iiitervention  of  feveral  other  complex 
Jdeas^  to  ihew  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  remote  ones* 

The  great  help  againft  this  which  Mathematicians  find  in  Diagrams  and  Fi« 
gures,  which  remain  unalterable  in  their  Draughts,  is  very  apparent,  and  the 
Memory  would  often  have  great  difficulty  otherwife  to  retain  them  fo  exaAly 
whilft  the  Mind  went  over  the  Parts  of  them  flep  by  flcp,  to  examioe  their  fe* 
veral  Correfpondencies.  And  tbo'  in  cafting  up  a  long  Sum,  either  in  Addition^ 
Midtiflkation,  ox  DivifioM,  every  part  be  only  a  ProgrefHon  of  the  Mind,  taking 
a  view  of  its  own  Ideas,  and  confidering  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement^ 
and  the  Refolution  of  the  Queftion  be  nothing  but  the  Refult  ot  die  whole^ 
made  up  of  fuch  particulars,  iwhereof  the  Mind  has  a  clear  Perception :  yec 
without  fetting  down  the  feveral  parts  by  Marks,  whofe  precife  Sig|nifications 
ttre  known,  and  by  Marks  that  lafi  and  remain  in  view  when  the  Memory  had  let 
tl^pm  go,  it  would  be  almoft  impoflible  to  carry  fo  many  difiFerent  Ideas  in  mind, 
without  confounding  or  letting  (lip  fome  parts  of  the  Reckoning,  and  thereby 
making  all  our  Reafonings  about  it  ufelefs.  In  which  cafe,  the  Cyphers  or  Marks 
^  help  not  the  Mind  at  all  to  perceive  the  Agreement  of  any  two  or  more  Num- 

bers, their  Equalities  or  Proportions:  That,  the  Mind  has  only  b^.  intuition  of 
its  own  Ideas  of  the  Numbers  themfelves.    But  the  numerical^haraders  are 
helps  to  the  Memory,  to  record  and  retain  the  feveral  Ideas  about  which  the 
Demonftration  is  made,  whereby  a  Mao  {nay  know  how  far  his  intuitive  Know* 
ledg,  in  furveying feveral  of  the  particulars,  has  proceeded^   that  fohe  may 
witfiout  confufiongo  on  to  what  is  yet  unknown,  and  at  lafthave  in  one  view 
before  him  the  Refult  of  all  his  Perceptions  and  Reafonings. 
Remedies  tf  -    §•  ao.  One  part  of  thefe  Adp^anfages  in  moral  Ideas,  which  has  madetbein 
tinfeD^cul'  be  thought  not  capable  of  Dem(^&:ation,  may  in  a  good  meafure  be  remed/d 
^'V*  by  Definitions,  fetting  down  that  CoUedion  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  every  Tenn 

fliall  ftand  for,  and  then  ufing  the  Terms  fteddily  and  conftantly  for  that  pre- 
cife  CoUedion.  And  what  Methods  Algebra,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  may 
hereafter  Sug^^eft,  to  remove  the  other  Difficulties,  is  not  eafy  to  foteteU  Con*^ 
fident  I  am,  that  if  Men  would  in  the  fame  method,  and  with  the  fame  indif* 
ferency,  fearch  after  Moral,  as  they  do  Mathematical  Truths,  they  would  find 
them  to  have  a  ftronger  Connexion  one  with  another,  and  a  more  neceflary 
Confcquence  from  our  clear  and  diftind  Ideas,  and  to  come  nearer  perfed  De* 
monftracion  than  is  commonly  imagined.  But  much  ot  this  is  not  to  be  ex- 
peded,  whilft  the  Defire  of  Efteem,  Riches,  or  Power,  makes  Men  efpoufe  the 
weii-endow'J  Opinions  in  faihion,  and  then  feck  Arguments  either  to  make  good 
their  Beauty,   or  varni(h  over  and  cover  their  Ddormity :   Nothing  being  (o 
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beautiful  to  the  Eye,  as  'Truth  is  to  the  Mind ;  nothing  fo  dcformM  and  hve* 
concilable  to  the  Undcrflanding,  as  a  Lye.  For  tho*  many  a  Man  can  with 
fatista&ion  enough  ov/n  a  do  very  handfom  Wife;  in  Ins  Bofom  »  yet  who  is  bold 
enough  openly  to  avow,  chat  he  has  efpous'd  a  Falihood,  and  receivM  into  his 
Breaft  fo  ugly  a  thing  as  a  Lye?  Whilft  the  Parties  of  Men  cram  their  Te;- 
nets  down  all  Mens  threats,  whom  they  can  get  into  thcit  power,  without  per^ 
linitt.ng  them  to  examine  their  Truth  or  Falihood,  and  will  not  let  Truth  have 
fair  pUy  in  the  World,  nor  Men  the  liberty  to  fcarch  after  it ;  what  Improve^ 
ments  can  be  expeded  ot  this  kind  ?  What  greater  Light  can  be  hoped  (or  in 
the  moral  Sciences  ?  The  fubjed  part  of  Mankind  in  moft  places  might,  inftead 
thereof,  with  Egyptian  Bondage  exped  Egyptian  Darknefs,  were  not  the  Candle 
of  the  Lord  fee  up  by  himfelf  in  Mens  Minds,  which  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
Breach  or  Power  of  Man  wholly  to  exAinguifli. 

$^  21.  As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  our  Knowledg,  viz;^  of  the  real  aSiual  Exi-  4.^/^al^ 
fteitce  of  things,  we  have  an  intuitive  Knowledg  of  our  own  Exiftence ;   a  de-  ^  l^^^ 
mQnftrative  Knowledg  of  the  Exifience  of  a  God ;  of  the  Exigence  of  any  thing  j^^^^/ve 
elfe,  we  have  no  other  but  a  feniicive  Knowledg,  which  extends  not  beyond  the  Kncwle^ 
Objetts  prefent  to  our  Senfes.  ^^«^  ^*«  9 

§.  22.  Our  Knowledg  being  fo  narrow,  a<i  I  have  (hew'd,  if  ^ill  perhaps  give  ^^^^y^^^ 
us  fome  light  into  the  ptefenc  Srate  of  our  MindSj  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  /^^f/4,  cf 
dark  fide,  and  take  a  view  of  our  Ignorance :  which  being  infinitely  larger  than  fo$ne  few  e^ 
our  Knowledg,  may  ferve  much  to  the  quieting  of  Difputes,  and  Improvement  '*^^  ^^«gj* 
of  ufeful  Knowledge  i  if  difcovering  how  far  we  have  clear  and  diflind  Ideas^  ^^  hmrami 
we  confine  our  Thoughts  within  the  Contemplation  of  thofc  things  that  ^t^  J^£^ 
within  the  reach  of  our  Underflandings,  and  launch  not  out  into  (hat  Abyfs  of 
Darknefs  (where  we  fiave  not  Eyes  to  fee,  nor  Faculties  to  perceive  any  thing) 
out  of  a  Prefumption,  that  nothing  is  beyond  our  Comprehenfion.    But  to  be 
fatisfy^d  of  the  Folly  of  fuch  a  Conceit,  we  need  not  gp  far.    He  that  knows 
any  thing,  knows  this  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  needs  not  feek  long  for  Inftances 
of  his  Ignorance.    The  mcaneft  and  moft  obvious  things  that  come  in  our  way;     . 
have  dark  fides,  that  the  quickeft  Sight  cannot  penetrate  into.    The  deareft 
and   moft  enlarged  Underftandings  of  thinking  Men  find  chemfelves  puzzled^ 
and  at  a  lofs,  in  every  particle  of  Matter.    We  (hall  the  lefs  wonder  to  find  it 
fo,  whetji  we  confider  the  Caufes  of  our  Ignorance ;  which,  from  what  has  beea 
laid,  I  fuppofe,  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly  thcfe  three  : 
.  Pirft,  Want  of  Ideas., 

Secondly^  Want  of  a  difcoverable  Connexion  between  the  Ideas  wc  haVc; 

Thirdly y  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  Ideas. 

Jf.  23.  Ftrfi^  There  are  Tome  things,  and  thofc  not  a  few^  that  ^e  arc  ignorant  ^^»  ?^, 
oiiox  want  of  Ideas.  ^  ^  w/ld^U, 

Ptrfiy  All  the  fimple /ip^  we  have,  arc  confined  (as  1  have  (hewn)  to  thofe  either  fuck  as 
yre  receive  from'  corporeal  Ob/eds  by  Senfation,  and  from  the  Operations  of  our  »r  h^^ 
own  Minds  as  the  Objefts  of  Refleiiion*    But  how  much  thefe  few  and  narrow  Ci^p^^^i 
Inlets  are  difproportionate  to  the  vaft  whole  Extent  of  all  fieings,  will  not  be  ^^^^^ 
hard  to  perfuade  thofe  who  are  not  fo  foolifb  as  to  think  their  Span  the  vatzr^^baitfewik 
fure  of  all  things.    What  other  fimple  Ideas  \is  poffible  the  Creatures  in  other 
pans  of  the  Univerfe  may  have,  by  the  alCftancc  of  Senfes  and  Faculties  morcoc 

gerfeder  than  we  have,  or  different  from  our's,  'tis  not  for  us  to  determine, 
ut  to  fay,  or  think  there  are  no  fuch,  becaufe  wc  conceive  nothing  of  them,  isr 
no  better  an  Argument,  than  if  a  blind  Man  Ihould  be  pofitive  in  it,  that  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  as  Sight  and  Colours,  becaufe  he  had  no  manner  of  Idea  of 
any  fuch  thing,  nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  himfelf  any  Notion  about 
Seeing.  The  Ignorance  and  Darknefs  that  is  in  us,  no  more  hinders  nor  con* 
fines  the  Knowledg  that  is  in  others,  than  the  Blindnefs  of  a  Mole  is  an  argomcne 
againft  the  Quick  fightedneCs  of  an  Eagle.  He  that  will  confider  the  infinite 
Power,  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  will  find  reafon  to 
think,,  it  was  not  all  laid  out  upon  fo  inconfiderable,  mean,  aind  impotent  a 
Creature,  as  he  will  find  Man  to  be  i  who,  in  all  probability,  is  one  of  tho 
loweft  of  all  intelledual  fieings.  What  Faculties  therefore,  other  Spedes  of 
Creatures  have  to  penetrate  into  the  Nature  and  mmoft  ConfticntioQS  of 
thingf?,  what  Ideas  they  may  receive  of  them,  hx  difierent  irom  ouk's,  wc  kaoTM. 
Vol.  I.  LI  not* 
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t6l.  This  wc  know,  and  cviruinly  6nd,  that  we  want  fevcral  other  views  of 
them,  befides  thofc  we  have,  to  make  Discoveries  of  diem  more  perfeft.  And 
we  may  be  comrirc'd  that  ibc  Ideas  we  can  attain  to  by  our  Faculties,  arc  very 
difproportion&te  to  things  themfclves,  when  a  politrve  clear  diftinS  one  of  Sub- 
ftance  it  felf,  which  is  th^  Foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  concealed  from  us. 
But  want  of  Ideas  of  this  kind  bt'ing  a  Part  as  well  as  Caufc  of  oirr  Ignorance, 
cannot  be  defcrib*d.  Only  this,  I  chink,  I  may  confidencly  fay  of  it,  that  the 
imellefliual  and  fcnfiblc  World,  are  in  this  perfeSIy  alike;  That  that  part, 
which  wc  fee  of  either  of  them,  holds  no  proportion  with  what  we  fee  not ; 
and  what(bevcr  we  can  reach  with  our  Eyes,  or  our  Thoughcs,  of  either  of  them, 
is  but  a  point,  almoft  nothing  in  comparifon  oi  the  reft. 
iecaufe  of  ^.  24.  Secondly,  Another  great  Caufe  of  Ignorance,  is  ih^'mant  of  Idi^^s  we  an 
tbetrKt:m<fte'  capable  of.  As  the  want  of  Ideas ^  which  our  Faculties  are  not  able  to  give  us, 
^fiy  ^^  (ljyj5  ^5  wholly  from  thofe  views  of  things,  A^hich  'tis  reafonable  to  think  other 
Beings,  pcrfefter  than  we,  have,  of  which  we  know  nothing  i  fo  the  want  of 
Ideas  I  now  fpcak  of,  keep5J  us  in  ignora:  ce  of  things  we  conceive  capable  of 
being  known  to  us.  Bitlk^  Ftgurey  and  Motiofiy  we  have  Ideas  of  But  tfao'  wc 
are  not  without  Ideas  of  thele  primary  Qualities  of  Bodies  in  general,  yet  not 
knowing  what  is  the  particular  Buik^  Figure^  and  Motion,  of  the  grcateft  part 
of  tlie  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  feveral  Powers,  Effica* 
cies,  and  Ways  of  Pperati.ons,  whereby  the  EflFeds,  which  we  daily  fee,  arc 
produc'd#  Thefe  are  hid  from  us  in  fomc  things,  by  being  too  remote ;  and  in 
others,  by  being  too  minute.  When  we  confider  the  vaft  diftance  of  the  knowti 
and  vifiblc  parts  of  the  World,  add  the  Reafons  we  have  to  think,  that  what 
lies  within  our  ken,  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  immcnfe  Univerfe,  we  Ihall  then 
difcover  an  Imgc  Abyfe  of  Ignorance  What  are  the  particular  Fabrieks  of  the 
great  Maffes  of  Matter,  which  make  up  the  whole  ftupcndous  Frame  of- corpo- 
real Beings,  how  far  they  are  extended,  what  is  their  Motion,  and  how  conti- 
AuM  or  communicated,  and  what  influence  they  have  one  upon  another,  are 
ContemplatiOfis  that  at  firft  glimpfe  our  Thoughts  lole  themfelves  in.  If  wb 
narrow  our*  Contemplation,  and  confine  our  Thoughts  to  this  litthr  Canton,  I 
nean  this  Syftem  of  our  Sun,  and  the  groifer  Mades  of  Mattet,  that  W(ib}y 
xnovc  above  it ;  what  fevcral  forts  of  Vegetables,  Animals,  and  intelleftual  cor- 
poreal Brings,'  infinitely  different  from  thofc  of  our  little  fpot  of  Earth,  may 
there  probably  be  in  the  6thcr  Planets,  to  the  knowledg  of  which,  eveft  of  their 
outward  Figures  and  Parts,  we  can  no  way  attain,  whilft  we  are  confined  to 
this  Earth  ;  there  b^ing  no  natural  Means,  cither  by  SenfAtion  or  Reflexion,  to 
convey  their  certain  Ideas  into  our  Minds  ?  They  are  out  of  the  reach  of  thofc 
IftWts  of  all  our  Kr>owkdg  :  and  what  forts  of  Furniture  and  Inhabitants  thofc 
ManOons  contain  in  them,  we  cannot  fo  much  as  guef^  much  lefs  have  clear  and 
diftind  Ideas  of  them. 
Becmftof  ^.  25.  If  a  great,  nay,  far  the  greatcft  part  of  the  fevcral  Ranks  of  Bodies  in 
tbeir  A»mUt'  ^j^  Univerfe,  fcapc  our  notice  by  their  Rcmotenefs,  there  are  others  that  arc 
V*  no  lels  conceal'd  from  us  by  their  Mnutettefs.     Thefe  infcnfible  Corpufcles  being 

the  aftivc  Parts  of  Matter,  and  the  great  Inftrumcnts  of  Nature,  on  which  de- 
perid  not  only  all  their  fecondary  Qiialities,  but  alfo  moft  of  their  natural  Opc- 
rUrions  j  6ur  want  of  prccife  diftrntt  Ideas  of  their  primary  Qualities,  keeps  us 
itt  an  incurable  Ignorance  of^^what  we  defire  to  know  about  them.  I  doubt  not 
but  if  we  icould  difcover  the  Figure,  ^isee,  Textmre,  and  Motion  of  the  minute 
cooftituent  parts  of  any  two  Bodies,  we  fliould  know  without  trial  fevcral  of 
tiieir  Operations  one  upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the  Properties  of  a  Square  or 
»^ Triangle.  Did  v^e  know  the  mechanical  Aflfeftion  of  the  Particles  of  iiite- 
ha^j  Hemhcky  Ofium^  as  a  Mom,  as  a  Watch-maker,  does  thofc  of  a  Watch, 
Whtre-by  it  perforn»s  its  Operations,  and  of  a  Fife  which  by  rubbing  on  them 
win  alter  the  Figure  of  any  of  the  Wheds  ,•  we  Ibouldbe  able  to  tell  before-, 
hand,  that  Khufiart  will  ptirge,  Ikmhck  kill,  and  Opiim  make  a  Man  fleep,  ass 
"WcH  as  a  Watch-maker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  Paper  laid  on  the  Ballancc 
will  keep  the  Watch  from  going,  till  it  be  retoov'd;  orthatfqme  fmall  part  of 
it  being  n»b^i  by  a  File,  the  Maeltiqc  would  quite  lofe  its  Motion,  and  the 
-  Watch  go  no  mote.  Thed  rtblving  of  Silver  in  Aqua  Fortis^  and  Gold  in  Aqua 
Regia^  and  not  vi^verfa^  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know,  than 
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ic  IS  to  a  Smith  to  underftand  why  the  turning  of  one  K,:y  will  opch  a  Lock, 
and  not  the  i timing  of  another.  Bat  whilft  we  ^re  tieftitute  of  Senfes  acute 
enough  to  difcover  the  minute  Particles  of  Bodies,  ind  to  give  ws  Ideas  of  their 
inechanicat-Aflfedions,  we  muft  be  content  to  b^  ignbraiit  of  their  Properties 
and  ways  of  Operation;  nor  can  we  be  affurM  about  them  any  faither,  than 
fome  few  tHais  we  make,  are  able  to  redch.  But  whether  they  wiU  fucceed 
again  another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  Knowledg 
o?  univerfal  Truths  conc^iming  haturai  Bodies  :  aild  our  Reafon  carries  us  here- 
in very  litcte  beyond  particular  matter  of  faft. 

$.  26.  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  dOubt,  thit  how  far  foever  human  Induftry  ^^^Jr^  j"' 
may  advance  ufeful  and  experimental  Philbfophy  in  phyfical  things^  fcimifical  will  ^^^   ^  ^^^* 
ftiU  be  put  of  our  reach  i  becaufe  we  want  perfeQ  and  adequate  Ideas  of  thof^i 
very  Bodies  which  arc  neareft  to  usj  and  moft  under  our  command.    Thofc 
which  we  have  ranked  into  Clafles  under  names,  and  we  think  oui:  felves  beft 
acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfeft  and  incompleac  Ideas  of.    Diftinft 
Idios  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Bodies  that  fail  under  the  examination  of  out 
Soifes,  perhaps  we  may  have :  but  adequate  Ideas^  I  fufpeft,  wfe  have  not  of 
any  one  amongft  them.    And  tho'  the  former  of  thefe  will  fervc  us  for  commofa 
Ufc  and  Difcourfe,   yet  whilft  we  want  the  latter,  wfe  arc  not  capable  oifcienr 
tifical  Kncwledg  ;  nor  ihall  ever  be  able  to  difcover  general,  inftru£Hve,   un-- 
queftionable  Truths  concerning  them.    Certainty  and  Demonjbtation  ire  thing!^ 
we  muft  not,  in  thefe  matters,  pretend  to.    By  the  Colour,  Figure,  Tafte,  and 
Smell,  and  other  fenfible  Qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and  diftind  Ideas  of  Sagd 
and  Hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a  Circle  and  a  Triangle :   But  having  no  Ideas  of 
the  particular  primary  Qualities  of  the  minute  Parts  of  either  of  thefe  Plants, 
nor  of  other  Bodies  which  we  would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  efteds 
they  will  produce  -,   nor  when  we  fee  thofe  eflfefts,  cah  we  fo  much  as  guefsi 
much  lefs  know,  their  manner  of  prbdu&ion.    Thus  having  no  Ideas  oi  the 
particular  mechanical  Affedions  of  the  ininute  Parts  of  Bodies  that  are  withiti 
our  view  and  reach,  we  arc  ignorant  bf  thdr  Conftitutions,  Powers,  and  Ope-' 
rations  :  and  of  Bodies  more  remote,  We  are  yet  more  ignorant,  nbt  knbwin^ 
fo  much  as  their  very  outward  Shapes,  or  the  fehfible  and  groflerpitt^  of  their 
Conftitutions. 

^.27.  This,  at  firft  fight,  will  fhcw  usf  how  difproportion^te  our  Knowlfedg  is  ^^?^*  H^  ^ 
to  the  whole  extent  eVen  of  material  Beings »  to  whicb  if  we  add  thcConfidera-^  Sftnts* 
tion  of  that  infinite  number  of  Spirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  ait,  whieh  ar^ 
yet  more  remote  from  our  Kno\^Iedge,  whereof  we  have  no  cognizance,  nor  can 
frame  to  our  felves  any  diftind  Ideas  of  their  feveral  Ranks  and  Sorts,  we  fliall 
find  this  caufe  of  Ignorance  conceal  from  us,  in  an  impenetrable  obfcurity,  al- 
moft  the  whole  Intelledual  World  s  a  greater  certainly,  and  more  beautiful 
World  than  the  material.  For  bating  fome  very  few;  and  thofe,  if  I  may  (6 
call  them,  fuperficlal  Ideas  of  Spirit,  which  by  refledion  we  get  of  our  6whi 
and  from  thence  the  beft  we  can  colled  of  the  Father  of  all  Spirits,  the  eternal 
independent  Author  of  them  and  us  and  all  things  ;  we  have  no  certain  Informa*^ 
tion,  fo  much  as  ol:  the  Exiftence  of  other  Spirits,  but  by  Revelation.  Angels  of 
all  forts  are  naturally  beyond  out  difcovery  :  And  all  thofe  Intelligences,  whereof 
'lis  likely  there  are  more  Orders  than  of  corporeal  Subftances,  are  things  where* 
of  our  natural  Faculties  give  us  no  certain  account  at  all.  That  there  are  Minds 
and  thinking  Beings  in  other  Men  as  well  as  himfelf,  every  Man  has  a  Reafon; 
from  their  Words  and  Anions,  to  be  fatisfy'd :  And  the  Knowledg  of  his  owd 
jMind  cannot  fuffer  a  Man^  that  confiders,  to  be  ignorant,  that  there  is  a 
GOD;  But  that  there  are  degrees  of  Spiritual  Beings  between  us  and  the 
great  GOD,  who  is  there  that  by  his  own  Search  and  Ability  can  come  to 
know  ?  Much  lefs  have  we  diftind  Meas  of  their  different  Natures,  Conditiotis^ 
States,  Powers,  and  feveral  Conftitutions,  wherein  they  agree  or  di&r  from 
one  another^  and  from  us.  And  theretore  in  what  concerns  their  different  Spe- 
cies and  Properties,  we  are  under  an  abfokite  ignorance. 

-    (.  28.  Spindly,  What  a  fftiaU  part  6f  the  fubftantial  Beings  that  are  In  the  Uni-  StoMij^ 
vcrfe,  the  want  of  Ideas  ]qslvc  open  to  our  Knowledg,   we  have  feen.    In  the  ^f^^^Au 
next  place,  another  caufe  of  Ignorance,  of  no  lefs  moinent,  is  a  want  bfzdifcih  c^Bimtc- 
verable  Comuciionbciys'ecn  thofe  Ideas  we  have  t  For  wherever  vo^e  want  that,  tween  IdaA 
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tfrc  arc  uttaly  tmcapriUe  ot  univerfal  ^nd  certain  Knowkjg  ;  and  are,  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  Ictt  only  to  Obfctvacioti  and  Experiment :  which,  how  narrow 
and  confined  it  is,  how  £ar  from  general  Knowledg,  we  need  not  be  told*  I  ilull 
give  (bme  few  Inflances  of  this  caufe  of  our  Ignorance,  and  fo  leave  it.  'Tis 
evident  that  the  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Motion  Of  fcveral  Bodies  about  us,  produce 
in  us  feveral  Seniacions,  as  of  Colours,  Sounds,  Taftes,  SukIIs,  Pleatore  and 
Pain,  &c*  The(e  mechanical  Afieaions  of  Bodies  having  no  a&iity  at  all  with 
tfaoTe  Id^as  they  produce  in  us  (there  being  nd  conceivable  Conne&ioo  between 
any  Impulfe  ot  any  fOrt  of  Body,  and  any  Perception  ^^f  a  Colour,  or  Smell, 
which  we  find  in  our  Minds)  we  can  have  no  difiin^  Knowledg  of  iuch  Opera-* 
tions  beyond  our  Experience  ;  and  can  reafon  no  otherwiie  about  them,  than  as 
cdfeds  produced  by  the  Appointment  of  an  infinitely  wife  Agent,  \frhich  perfeftly 
furpafs  our  Comprehenfions.  '  As  the  Ideas  of  ien/ible  fecondary  Qualities  whtek 
we  have  in  our  Minds,  can|by  us  be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily  Cau&s,  nor  Mf 
Correipondence  or  Connexion  be  found  between  them  and  tfaofe  primary  Quar 
litics  which  (Experience  thews  us)  produce  them  in  us;  fo  on  the  other  fide,* 
the  Operation  of  our  Minds  upon  Oiir  Bodies  U  slS  tmconceivable.  How  any 
Thought  fhould  produce  a  Motion  in  Body,  is  as  remote  from  the  Nature  of 
our  Ideas,  ^  how  any  Body  ihould  produce  any  Thought  in  the  Mind.  That  it 
.is(b,  if  Experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  Coiifldcrauon  of  the  thingi  thasr 
(elves  would  never  be  able  in  the  leaft  to  discover  to  us.  Tbefe,  add  the  like, 
tho'  they  have  a  conftant  and  regular  Connedion,  in  the  ordinary  cdurfe  of 
things;  yet  that  Connection  being  net  difcoverabJe  in  the  Ideas  themfelves, 
which  appearing  to  have  no  neccffary  dependancc  one  on  another,  we  can  attri- 
bute their  Connedion  to  nothing  elfc  but  chc  arbitrary  Determination  of  that 
AU-wife  Agent,  who  has  made  them  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a  way 
wholly  above  our  weak  Underflandings  to  conceive. 

iffimes.  f.  ap.  In  (bme  of  our  Ideas  there  are  certain  Relations,  Habitudes,  and  Coir 

actions,  fo  vifibly  included  in  the  Nature  o(  the  Ideas  themfelves,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  them  fcparable  from  them  by  any  Power  whatfoever.  And  in 
thefe  only  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  univer(al  Knowledge  Thus  the  Idea  of 
a  right-lmd  Triangle  neceffarily  carries  within  it  an  Equality  of  its  Awlcs  to 
two  right  ones.    Nor  can  we  conceive  this  Relation,  this  Connedion  ot  thefa 

\  two  Ueasj  to  be  poifibly  mutabky  or  to  depend  oa  any  arbitrary  Power,  wUch 

of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it  otherwiie.  But  the  Cdieraicc  and 
Continuity  of  the  Parts  of  Matter ;  the  Produftion  of  Senfation  in  us  of  Co* 
lours  and  Sounds,  &c  by  Impulie  and  Motion ;  nay,  the  original  Rules  and 
Communication  of  Motion  beii^  fuch,  wherein  we  can  difcover  no  natural 
Connedion  with  any  Ideas  we  have,  we  cannot  but  afcribe  them  to  the  arbi* 
trary  Will  and  good  PleaTure  of  the  wife  Archited*  I  need  not,  1  think,  here 
mention  tbe  Refurredion  of  the  Dead,  the  future  State  of  this  Globe  of  Earth, 
and  fuch  other  things,  which  are  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  depend  whoUy 
on  the  Determination  of  a  free  Agent.  The  things  that,  as  far  as  our  Ob(er« 
vation  reaches,  we  conf^antly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  we  may  conclude  do 
ad  by  a  Law  fet  them ;  but  yet  by  a  Law  that  we  kaow  not :  wheret^,  th(/ 
Caufes  work  (leddily,  and  Eficds  conftantly  flow  from  them,  yet  their  Omt^ 
Rioas  and  Depeudencies  being  not  difcoverable  in  our  Ideas,  we  can  have  but  an 
experimental  Knowledg  of  them.  From  all  which  \is  eafy  to  perceive  what  a 
darkneCi  we  are  involved  in,  how  little  'tis  of  Bang,  and  the  things  that  are, 
that  we  are  capable  to  know.  And  therefore  we  (hall  do  no  Injury  to  our  Know* 
ledg,  when  we  modeftly  think  with  our  felves,  that  we  are  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  whole  Nature  of  theUniverfe,  and  all  the  things  con- 
tained in  it,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  a  philofophical  KnewUdg  of  the  Bodies 
that  are  about  us,  and  make  a  part  of  u^:  concernii^;  their  fecondary  Qualities, 
Powers,  and  Operations,  we  can  have  no  univer&l  Certainty.  Several  Efe&s 
come  every  day  within  the  Notice  eA  our.Senfes,  of  which  we  have  fo&rjfo* 
Jhive  Knoviledg  ;  but  the  Caufes,  Manner,  and  Certainty  of  their  Produftion, 
for  the  two  tor^oing  Reafons,  we  muft  be  eonient  to  be  ignorant  of*  la  theie 
we  can  go  no  Marcher  than  particular  Experience  infomks  us  of  matter  of  faft, 
and  by  Anak)gy  to  gnefs  what  Eftrds  the  like  Bodies  are,  upon  other  trtats,  like 
to  produce.    But  as  to  a  perleft  Sdeme  of  natural  Bodies  (not  to  mention  {^ 
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ritual  &cings )  we  arc,  I  think,  fo  far  from  being  capable  of  any  fuch  thing,  thit 
IcoBCludeitloft  labour  to  fcek  after  it.        -,.......      .         ^  •  >«  „  ,«._, 

i.  30  "tbirMjy  Where  we  have  adequate  Jdeasy  and  where  there  i«»  certain  :ratr/f/y,frrt»f 
a«d  difeoverable  Conneftion  between  them,  yet  we;  arc  often  ignoraot,  for  want  jj^"«  **'' 
aitfaxMig  thole  Ideas  which  we  have,  or  may  have  j  and  for  wane  of  finding  out 
\\Miti  iotennediate  Ideas,  which  may  flicw  us  what  Habitude  of  Agreement  ot 
Piligfeemcnt  they  have  one  with  another.  And  thus  many  are  ignorant  ot 
iQs^aiMical  Truths,  not  out  ot  any  Imperfedion  of  th«ir  Faculties,  or  Un- 
certainty in  the  thiogs  themfclves  i  but  for  want  of  Application  in  acquiring, 
exaraiiin",  and  by  di«  ways  comparing  thofe  Ide(U.  That  which  has  molt  con^ 
tribwedto  hinder  the  due  traciug  of  our  Ideas,  and  finding  out  their  Relations, 
»id  Aevements  oc  Difagreeroents  one  with  another,  has  been,  I  fuppoie,  the  lU 
Ilk  diWvds,  It  is  impoOible  that  Men  ftould  ever  truly  feek  or  certainly  di- 
feovec  the  Agreement  or  Daiagreement  o{  Ideas  thcmfelves,  whilft  their  Thou|hts 
A«UKC  about,  ot  ftick  only  in  Sounds  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  Significations. 
Maihemaociansabftraaiivg  their  Thoughts  from  Names,  andaccuftoming  thend- 
fetvcs  oafct  beiore  their  Minds  the  Afcoj  themfclves  that  they  would  confidcr, 
and  not  Sounds  inftcad  of  tbem,  have  avoided  thereby  a  great  Mrt  of  that  Pet- 
Pkxits  Puddering,  aodCdnfiiGon,  which  has  fomuch  hinder  d  Mens  progreft 
»  M to:  parts  of  Knowledge  Fcm:  whilft  they  ftick  ip  Words  of  uodetcrmm  4 
and  uncertain  Signification,  they  are  unable  to  diftinguiOi  Truefrom  Falfe,  Cct- 
taiatom  Probable,  Confiftcnt  from  Inconfiftent,  mthar  own  Opifuoos.  Thii 
havina  been  the  Fate  or  Misfortune  of  a  great  part  of  the  Men  of  tetters,  th« 
Incrcak  brought  into  the  Stock  of  real  Rnowledg,  has  been  very  little,  i^  pro- 
Tjottioo  to  the  Schools,  Difputes,  and  Writings,  the  World  ha?  been  fill  4 
wixh  ;  whilft  Students,  being  loft  in  the  great  Wood  of  Words,  kaew  not  where- 
about they  were,  bow  far  their  Difcoverics  were  advanc'd,  or  wh4t  was  wanting 
y  tbeii  owttot  the  general  Stock  of  Koowledg.  Had  Men  in  the  Difcoveriej 
*  of  the  material,  done  jis  they  have  in  thofe  of  th<5  iotielk^nal  Wprld,  involvd 
all  in  the  obfcurity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful  ways  of  ttlkiog,  VpUwie*  writ  of 
Kaviaation  and  Voyagesi.  Theories  arid  Stories  qi  *on«  and  Tyda,  mukiply'd  •  :  . .  " 
and  <Sft»oted  ;  nay.  Ships  built,  and  Fleets  fee  out  •  would  oem  haye  tai«ht  oi  • 
the  way  beyond  the  Line  j  and  the  Antippdcs  would  be  fUU  J»s  much  iinknowBk 
as  when  it  was  declared  Hetcfy  to  hold  there  were  any.  But  bwing  ipoken  Ink- 
fioiently  of  Words,  and  the  ill  or  caielefe  ufe  that  is  commpnly  made  of  thea» 
\  {ball  not  lay  any  thing  more  of  it  here.  ,     .      /■    «    i-  »ww' 

«.  3 1 .  Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  Extm  of  our  Knowledg,  m  r#ea  of  f ^*  7* 
the  fcveral  forts  of  Beings  that  are.    There  is  another  fixwwof  it,  i»«>a  '>i%^3^^' 
Vniverfatityy  which  wiU  alfo  defcrve  to  be  confiderdi  and  in  this  regard,  our  ^ 
Knowledg  follows  the  Nature  of  our  Ideas.    If  the  Ueas  ar«  abftraaed,  whofe 
Aeteement  or  Difagreement  we  perceive,  our  Knowledg  is  univcjcfal.  For  what 
is  known  ot  fuch  general  Ideas,  wiU  be  true  of  every  particular  thing,  in  who» 
that  Elfence,  u  e.  that  abftrad  Idea  is  to  be  found }  and  what  k  once  known  of 
fuch  Ideas   will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  truci    So  that  as  to  aU  general/ 
Knowlede   we  muft  fearch  and  find  it  only  in  our  own  Minds,  and  'tis  only  the 
examining  of  our  own  Ideas,  that  ftimiflicth  us  with  that.    Truths  belonging  to 
Effencesof  things  (that  is,  to  abftraft  Ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  tobefijund 
out  by  the  Contemirfation  only  of  thofe  Eflences:  as  the  Exiftcncc  of  thiogs  h 
to  be  knovvn  only  from  E4>erience.    But  having  more  to  fay  of  this  in  the 
Chapters  where  1  ihall  fpeak  of  general  and  real  KooWledg,  this  may  here  fiilfioc 
as  to  the  Univerfality  of  out  Knowledg  in  general. 


CHAP;     IV. 
of  the  Reality  of  Kmudedg* 


Obj.&wM*. 


i  I  T  Doubt  not  but  my  Reader  by  this  Time  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  I  have  kdgpktedit 
'  1  been  all  this  while  only  building  a  Caftle  in  the  Aif »  and  be  ready  to  iay  ^'^"Tg.** 
to  mcTTo  what  purpofc  aU  this  flir?  Knbwkdg, ,  fay  you*  is  mtg  the  Perce^jg^*^^- 
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tibn  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreeroent  of  our  own  Ideas :  but  who  knows 
what  thofe  l£sas  may  be  ?  Is  there  any  thing  fo  extravagant,  as  the  Imagina* 
tioDs  of  Mens  Brains  ?  Where  is  the  Head  that  has  no  Chimeras  in  it  ?  Or  if 
there  be  a  fbber  and  a  wife  Man>  what  difierence  will  there  be,  by  your  Rules^ 
between  his  Knowledg  and  that  of  the  bioft  extravagant  Fancy  in  the  World  i 
They  both  have  their  Idea^^  and  perceive  their  Agreenlent  and  Difagreement  one 
^ith  another.  If  there  be  any  difitrence  between  them,  the  advantage  will  be 
on  the  warm-headed  Man's  fide,  as  having  the  inor^  Ideas^  and  the  more  lively : 
And  fo,  by  your  Rules,  he  will  be  the  more  knowing.  If  it  be  true;  chat  all 
Knowledg  lies  only  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  oar 
Own  Ideas^  the  Vifions  of  an  Enthufiafi,  and  the  Reafonings  of  a  fober  Mao, 
will  be  equally  certain.  'Tis  no  Matter  how  things  are ;  fo  a  Man  obferve  but 
the  Agreement  of  his  own  Imaginations,  and  talk  conformably,  it  is  all  Tnicbi 
idl  Certainty.  Such  Caftles  in  the  Air,  will  be  as  firong  Hold$  of  Tmtfa,  as 
the  Demonftrations  of  EMclid.  That  an  Harpy  is  not  a  Centaur,  is  by  this  waf 
as  certain  Knowledg,  and  as  much  a  Truths  as  that  a  Square  is  not  a  Circle. 

But  oj  what  ufe  is  all  this  fine  Knowledg  of  Mens  own  Imaginations,  to  a  lifan  that 
enquires  after  the  reality  of  things  ?  It  matters  not  what  Mens  Fancies  ait»  'tis 
the  Knowledg  of  Things  that  is  only  to  be  priz'd  ;   'tis  this  alone  gives  a  Va- 
lue to  our  ReafoningSj  and  Preference  to  one  Man's  Knowledg  over  another'^ 
that  it  is  of  Things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  of  Dreams  and  Fancies. 
^I^-^^>      §.  2.  To  which  I  anfwer.  That  if  our  Knowledg  of  our  Ideas  terminate  in 
mree  wM    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  farther,  where  there  is  fomething  farther  intended,  out 
TUfiss.         moft  ferious  Thoughts  will  be  of  little  more  ufe,  than  the  Reveries  of  a  craay 
Brain ;  and  the  Truths  built  thereon  of  no  more  weight,  than  the  Difcourfes  oi 
a  Man  who  fees  things  clearly  in  a  Dream,  ahd  with  great  affurance  utters 
them.    But,  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  make  it  eviaent,  that  this  way  of 
Certainty^  by  the  Knowledg  of  our  own  Ideas,  goes  a  little  farther  than  bare 
Imagination :  and,  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  Certainty  of  general 
Truths  a  Man  has,  lies  in  nothing  elie. 
/^"^^         ^*  '•  "Tis  evident,  the  Mind  knows  not  Things  immediately,  but  only  by  the 
de^ne      i^^^^^^^^^^^  of  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  of  them.    Our  Knowledg  therefore  is  real,  only. 
wfitblUims.   ^o  £sir  as  there  is  a  Conformity  between  our  Ideas  and  the  Reality  of  Things^ 
But  what  Ihall  be  here  theCriteilon  ?  How  (ball  the  Mind>  when  it  peiteives  no- 
thing but  its  own  Ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  Things  themfelve^  i  Tbis^ 
tho'  it  feems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet>  I  think,  there  be  two  Ibrts  of  Ideas^ 
that,  we  may  be  alTur'd,  agree  with  Things. 
As,  I.  Att        $.  4.  JPirft^  The  firft  are  fimple  Ideas,  which  fince  the  Mind>  as  has  been 
fimph  Ideas  ftew'd,  can  by  no  means  make  it  to  felf,  muft  neceflarily  be  the  Produft  of 
^*  Things  operating  on  the  Mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  therein  tbofe 

Perceptions  which  by  the  Wifdom  and  Will  ot  our  Maker  they  are  ordain*d 
and  adapted  to.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  fimple  Ideas  are  not  FiSsoMs  of 
our  Fancies,  but  the  natural  and  regular  Produdions  of  Things  without  nst  re* 
ally  operating  upon  us,  and  fo  carry  with  them  all  the  Conformity  which  is  in- 
tended, or  which  our  State  requires:  For  they  reprefent  to  us  Things  under 
thofe  Appearances  which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  forts  ot  particular  Subftances,  to  difcem  the  ftates 
they  are  in,  and  fo  to  take  them  for  our  Neceifities,  and  apply  them  to  oar 
Ufes.  Thus  the  Idea  ^WhitenelS)  or  Bittemefs>  as  it  is  in  the  Mind,  exadly 
anfwering  that  Power  which  is  in  any  Body  to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the 
real  Conformity  it  can,  or  ought  to  have,  with  things  without  us«  And  this 
Conformity  between  our  fimple  Ideas,  and  the  ExiAence  of  Things,  isfufficicnt 
for  real  Knowledg. 
Sip'^W^  $.  5-  Secondly,  All  mr  comfUx  Ideas^  except  thofe  oj  Sulftances,  being  Arcbe^ 
^^?j^  fjlp^/  of  the  Mind's  own  making,  not  intended  to  be  the  Copies  of  any  things 
fiances.  i^or  refer'd  to  the  Exifience  of  anything,  as  to  their  Originals,  cannot  want  any 
Cotiformity  neceffarj  to  real  Knowledg.  For  that  which  is  not  defignM  to  reprefent 
any  thing  but  it  lelf,  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  Reprefcntation,  nor  mif- 
leadus  from  the  true  Apprehenfion  of  any  thing,  by  its  Diflikenefs  to  it;  and 
fuch^  excejpting  thofe  ot  Subftances,  are  all  our  complex  Ideas  :  Whicb9  as  I 
have  ihewd  in  another  place^  are  Combinations  of  Ideas^  which  the  Mind,  by 
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its  free  Chaice>  putstogethcr,  without  conficcring  any  Conn«dion  they  have  in 
nature.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  thcfc  forts  the  Ideas  tliemfelves  are  confi- 
dcr'd'as  the  Archetypes^  and  things  no  otherwifc  regarded,  but  astheyare  con- 
formable to  them.  Ss)  that  we  cannot  but  be  infallibly  certain,  that  all  the 
Knowledg  wc  attain  concerning  thefe  /^^/,  is. real,  and  reaches  Things  them- 
fclves  ;  bccaufe  in  all  our  Thoughts,  Realbnings  aad  Difcourfes  of  thi?  kind, 
we  intend  things  no  farther  than  as  they  are  confornuble  to  our  Ideas.  So  that 
in  thefe  we  cannot  nails  ot  a  cettam  undoubted  reality. 

p.  6.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  call ly  granted,  that  the  Knowledg  we  have  of  Ifence  tbe 
Alatbematkal  'truthSy  is  not  only  certain,  but  real  Knowkdg  y  and  not  the  bare  ^f"*^?'^  . 
empty  Vilion  of  vain  infignificant  Chimeras  of  the  Brain  :   And  yet,  if  we  will  cJ^k^^^' 
confider,  We  fliall  lind  that  it  is  only  ojf  our  own  Ideas.    The  Mathcrhatician  U^. 
confiders  the  Truth  and  Properties  belotiging  to  a  Rcdangle,  or  Circle,  only  as 
they  arc  in  Idea  in  his  own  Mind.     For 'tis  poffible  he  never  found  either  of 
them  exifting  mathematically,    /.  e.  precifely  true,  in  his  Life.     But  yet'  the 
Knowledg  he  has  of  axiy  Truths  or  Properties  belonging  to  a  Circle>  or  ^ny 
other  mathematical  Figufe,  are  neverthelefs    true  and    certain,   even  of  real 
things  exifting  •,  becaufe  real  things  are  no  farther  concerned,  nor  inrtended  to 
be  meam:  by  any  fuch  Propofitions,  than  as  things  really  agree  to  thofe  Arche- 
t^es  in  his  Mind.    Is  it  true  of  the  Idea  ot  a  Triangle^  that  its  three  Angles  arc 
e^ual  to  two  right  ones?  It  is  true  alfo  of  a  Triangle^    wherever  it  really  exifts. 
Whuiever  other  Figure  exifts,  that  is  not  exactly  anfwerable  to  that  Idea  of  a 
Tr/Vtf^/e  in  his  Mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  chat  Propofitions  And  therefore     . 
he  is  certain  all  his  Knowledg  concerning  fucti  Ideasy  is  real  Knowledg  ;  becaufe 
intending  things  no  farther  than  they  agree  with  thofe  his  Ideas^  he  is  fure  what 
be  knows  concerning  thofe  Figures,  when  they  have  barely  an  Ideal  exiftettct 
in  his  Mind,  will  hold  true  of  them  alfo,  when  they  have  a  real  Exiflence  in 
Matter  ^  his  Confideratioii  being  barely  of  thofe  Figures,  which  are  the  fame, 
wherever  or  however  they  exift. 

^  7.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  moral  Knowledg  is  as  capable  of  real  Certdinty^  AndafMa^ 
as  Matheraaticks.  For  Certainty  being  but  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  ^'^^ 
Difegrccment  of  our  Id^as  i  and  Demortftration  nothing  but  the  Pcrcct)tioh  bjf 
fuch  Agreement,  by  the  Intervention  of  other  Ideai^  or  Mediums;  out  moral 
ideas,  as  well  as  mathematical,  beihg  Archetypes  theihfelves,  and  fo  ad^qn^tfc 
and  compleat  Ideas ;  all  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  which  ^c  ftiall  find  in 
them,  will  produce  real  Knowledg,  as  well  as  in' mathematical  Figures. 

(.  8.  For  the  attaining  of  Knowledg  and  Certainty,  it  is  requifite  tnat  we  have  Sxtfteme  net 
d^termin'd  Ideas;  and  to  make  our  Knowledge  real^  it  is  requifite  that  the  Ideas  '^^^f^'^. 
anfwer  their  Archetypes.    Nor  let  it  be  wonder'd,  that  I  place  the  Certainty  of  ^     ^'      * 
^ur  Knowledg  in  tne  Confi^eration  of  our  Ideas,  with  fo  little  Care  and  Regard 
(  as  it  may  fecm  )  to  the  real  Exiflence  of  Things  :  Since  moft  of  thofe  Difcour- 
fes,  which  take  up  the  Thoughts,  and  engage  the  Difputes  of  thofe  who  pre- 
tend to  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  enquire  atter  Truth  and  Certainty,  will^  Ipre^ 
fume,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  general  Propofitions,   and  Notions  ia 
which  Exiftence  is  not  at  all  concerned.    All  the  Difcourfes  of  the  Mathemati- 
cians about  the  fquaring  of  a  Circle,  Conick  Sedions,  or  any  other  part  of  Ma^ 
thematicks,  concern  not  the  Exiftenc^  of  any  of  thofe  Figures ;  but  their  Demon- 
/hations>    which  depend  on  their  Ideas,  are  the  fame,  whether  there  be  anv 
Square  or  Circle  exifting  in  the  World,  or  no.    In  the.  fame  manner,  the  Truth 
and  Certainty  of  mora/ Difcourfes  abftrads  from  the  Lives  of  Men,    art'd  the 
Ex  fiencc  of  thofe  Vertues  in  the  World  whereof  they  trdat.    Not  are  TuB/s 
O^ces  kk  true,  becaufe  there  is  no  Body  in  the  World  that  exa^ly  pradife^  ^ 
his  Rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  Pattern  of  a  vertuoiisMan  which  he  has  given  us,  * 
and  which  cxiftcd  no  where,  whcij  hi  writ,  but  in  Idea.    If  it  be  true  in  Spccu^ 
lation,  i'  e.  in  Idea,  that  Murder  deferves  Death,  it  will  alfo  be  true  in  reality 
of  any  A<aion  that  exifts  conformable  to  that  Idea  of  Murder.    As  for  other 
A&ions,  the  Truth  of  that  Propdfition  concerns  them  not.    And  thus  it  is  of 
all  other  Species  cf  Things,  which  hate  no  other  Eflencc  but  thofe  'Ueas  which 
are  in  the  Minds  oi  Men. 

^>  9.  But  it  will  here  be  faid,  that  i(  moral  KnawUdg  be  p1lc*d  in  the  Contem- 
plation of  our  own  moral  Ideas,  and  thofe,   as  other  Modcsi   be  of  our  own 

making. 
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l^orv>mitbc  making,  whatftrange  Nociooswill  there  be  of  Jufiice and  Temperance}  What 
cfrt^Tbe-  Confufioii  ol'  Vertues  and  Vices,  if  every  one  mayraake  what  Idea  of  ihcm  he 
caife  Mortfl  pkafes  ?  Ko  Q»fafion  nor  Diforder  in  the  things  themfelvies,  nor  the  R^afon- 
ldc3Lsareof  ings  about  (hem  j  no  more  than  (ih  Mathemacicks  )  there  would  be  a  Diilur- 
T*  ^^^*'  bance  in  the  Dcmonftration,  or  a  Change  in  the  Prbpettiefi  of  Figures,  and  rbeic 
T^.  '^^  Relations  one  to  another,  if  a  Man  Ihculd  naake  a  Triangle  with  four  Corncrt^ 
^*  or  ^JrapesiiwH  with  four  fight  Angles^  that  is,  in  ^lain  Englijh^  change  the 

Nanaes  of  the  Figures,  and  call  that  by  one  Name,  which  Mathematicians  call 
ordinarily  by  another.  For  let  a  Man  nlakc  to  himi^f  the  Idea  of  a  F%urc 
with  three  Angles,  whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and  call  it,  if  he  plc^c,  EquHa- 
terumot  "Trapezium,  or  any  thing  elfc,  the  Properties  of,  and  Demonftrations 
about  that  Idea  will  be  the  fame,  as  if  he  called  it  a  ReHangular  triangle.  I  con- 
k(s  the  change  of  the  Name,  by  the  impropriety  of  Speech^  will  at  firft  dif- 
Curbhim,  who  knows  not  what  A/?/j  it  ftands  for;  butasfoon  as  the  Figure  is 
drawn,  the  Confequences  and  Demonftration  are  plain  and  clear.  Juft  the  fame 
is  it  in  moral  Knowledg,  let  a  Man  have  the  Idea  df  taking  from  others,  with- 
out their  Confent,  "what  their  honeft  Induftry  has  poffefsM  them  of,  and  call 
this  jfufticey  if  he  pleafe.  He  that  takes  the  Name  here  without  the  Idea  put  to 
it,  will  be  miftaken,  by  joining  another  Idea  of  his  own  to  that  Name  :  But 
fttip  the  Idea  of  that  Name,  or  take  it  fuch  as  it  is  in  the  Speakers  Mind,  and 
the  fame  Things  will  agree  to  it,  as  if  ybu  call'd  it  Injuflite.  Indeed  wrong 
Names  in  moral  Difcourfes  breed  ufually  more  Diforder,  becaufe  they  arc  not 
fo  cafily  reftifyM  as  in  Mathematicks,  where  the  Figure  once  dravlrn  and  feen, 
makes  the  Narftc  ufelefs  arid  of  no  Force.  For  what  need  of  a  Sign,  when  the 
thing  fignify'd  is  prcfent  and  in  view  ?  But  in  moral  Names  that  cannot  be  fo 
cafily  and  (bortly  done,  becaufe  of  the  many  Decompolitions  that  go  to  the 
making  up  the  complex  Ideas  of  thofc  Modes.  But  yet  for  all  this,  mifiaOtng  of 
any  of  thofe  Ideasy  contrary  to  the  ufual  fignification  of  the  words  of  that  Lan- 
guage, hinders  not,  but  that  we  may  have  certain  and  demonftrative  Knowledg 
of  their  feveral  Agreements  or  Difagreements,  if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  Ma- 
thematicks, keep  to  the  fame  precife  Ideas^  and  trace  them  in  their  feveral  Re- 
lations one  to  another,  without  being  led  away  by  their  Names.  If  we  but 
feparate  the  Idea  under  contideration  from  the  Sign  that  (lands  for  it,  our  Know- 
ledg goes  equally  on  in  the  Difcovety  of  real  Truth  and  Certainty,  whatevei! 
Sounds  we  make  ufe  of. 
Mifhamffjg  f.  10.  One  thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of.  That  where  G  O  D,  or  any 
di/turbs  not  other  La w-makcr,  hath  defined  any  moral  Names,  there  they  have  made  the  Eh 
IfiheK^'  fence  of  that  Species  to  which  that  Name  belongs ;  and  there  it  is  not  fafe  to  ap- 
h^.  ply  or  ufe  them  otherwife :  But  in  other  Cafes,  ^tisbare  Impropriety  of  Speech 

to  apply  them  contrary  to  the  common  Ufage  of  the  Country.    But  yet  even 
this  too  difturbs  not  the  Certainty  of  that  Knowledg,  which  is  ftill  to  be  had 
by  a  due  Contemplation,  and  comparing  of  thofe  even  nick-nam'd  Ideas. 
Ideas  of  Sub-      §.  II.  Thirdly,  There  is  another  fort  of  complex  Ideas,  which  being  refer'd  to 
fiances  have    Jifchetypes  without  US,    may  differ  from  them,   and  fo  our  Knowledg  about 
meswitbwt  ^^^^  "^y  come  fhortof  being  real.    Such  are  our  Ideas  of  Subftances,  which 
its,  ^   '         Confiding  of  a  Colledion  of  iimple  Ideas,  fuppos'd  taken  from  the  Works  of 
Nature,  may  yet  vary  from  them,  by  having  more  ot  different  Ideas  united  in 
them,  than  are  to  be  found  united  in  the  things  themfelves.    From  whence  it 
comes  to  paf^^   that  they  may,  and  often  do  fail  of  being  exadly  conformable 
to  things  themfelves. 
So  far  as  they     $.  1 2.  I  fay  then,  that  to  have  Ideas  of  Suhfiances,  which,  by  being  conforma- 
^i^^r^f      ble  to  things,  may  afford  us  real  Knowledg,  ic  Is  not  enough,  as  in  Modes,  to 
^\mvZSlg  pu^  together  fuch  Ideas  as  have  no  Inconfiftence,  tho'  they  did  nevec  before  fo 
ioncerntng      cxift :  V.  g.  the  Ideas  of  Sacriledge  or  Perjury,   Sec.  were  as  real  and  true  Ideas 
them  is  real*  before,  as  after  the  Exiflence  of  any/ fuch  Faft.    But  our  Ideas  of  Sutftances  be- 
ing (bppos'd  Copies,  and  refer'd  to  Archetypes  without  us,  mufl  ftill  be   taken 
from  fomething  that  does  or  has  exifled ;  they  mull  not  confift  of  Ideas  put  to- 
gether at  the  plcafure  of  our  thoughts,  without  any  real  Pattern  they  ,wcre 
taken  from,  tho*  we  can  perceive  no  Inconfiftence  in  fuch  a  Combination..     The 
reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  we  knowing  not  what  real  Conftitution  it  is  of  Sub- 
ftances, whereon  our  fimple  Ideas  depend,  and  which  really  is  the  Caufe  of  the 
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ftria  Union  of  fomc  of  them  one  with  anctheri  and  the  Exclufion  6f  dtheti  i 

there  are  vc(:y  few  of  them,  that  we  can  be  furc  are,  or  are  not  inconfiftent  in 

Nature,  any  farther  than  Experience  and  fcnfible  Obfervation  reach.    Herein 

therefore  is  founded  the  Reality  of  our  Knowledg  concerning  Subftances^  that  all 

bur  complex  Ideas  of  them  muft  be  fuch,  and  fuch  only,  as  are  made  up  of  fucb 

fiinple  ones,  as  have  been  difcover'd  toco-exift  in  Nature.     And  our  Ideas  being 

thus  true,  tho'  not  perhaps,  very  exad  Copies,  are  yet  the  Sabjefts  oi  real  (as 

far  as  we  have  SiD^y  Knowledg  of  thcoi.     Which  (as  has, been  already  (hewn) 

will  not  be  found  to  reach  very  faj::  But  fo  far  as  it  does,  it  will  fiill  h^real 

Knowledge    Whatevfcr  Idias  we  have,  the  Agreement  we  find  they  have  with  o- 

thers,  will  Hill  be  Knowledg-    If  thofc  Ideas  be  abftrad,  it  will  be  general 

Knowledge    But  to  make  ft  real  C9ncerning  Subftances,  the  Ideas  muft  be  taken 

from  the  real  Exiftence  of  things.     Whatever  fimple  Ideas  hxv^  been  found  to 

coexift  in  any  Subftance,  rhefe  we  may  with  confidence  join  together  again,  , 

and  To  make  abflra£c  Ideas  oi  S'ubftanccs.    For  whatever  have  once  had  an  union 

in  ^acure,  may  be  united  again. 

jJ.  13.  This,  if  we  rightly  cOnfider,  and  confine  mi  our  Thougks  and  abftraft  imourE/t^uU 
Ideas  to  Names,  a$  if  there  were,  or  could  be  no  other  Sorts  oi  things  than  what  '"'^^  ^^^^ 
known  NameS  had  already  determined,  and  as  it  were  fet  our,  wefliould  think  '^^^^^^. 
of  things  with  greater  Freedom  and  lefs  Confufion  than  perhaps  we  do.    It  u^^^dZt 
would  pofTibly  be  thought  a  bold  Piradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous  Falfhodd,  ^nfinc  our 
if  I  ftould  fay,    that  lome  ChatigtlingSy  who  have  liv'd  forty  Years  together  ^^Af^  h 
without  any  appearance  of  Reafqp,  are  fomething  between  a  Man  and  a  Bcaft :  ^^-^^  r 
Which  Prejudices  is  founded  upon  nothing  elfc  but  a  falfe  Suppofition,  that  thefe  fo7dUwih 
two  Names,  Man  and  Beafty  ftand  for  difh'nft  Species  fo  fet  out  by  real  Efl'enccs,  Kmes^ 
that  there  can  come,  no  other  Species  between  them .  Whereas  if  we  will  ab-  . 
flrad  from  thofe  Names>  and  the  Suppofition  ot  fuch  fpedfick  Effences  made 
by  Nature,  M^herdn  :^lt  things  of  the  fame  Denominations  did  exa&ly  and  e* 
qually  partake  i   if  t»c  Would  not  fanfy  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
thefe  Eflences,  wherein  all  things;  is^in  Molds,  were  caft  and  formM,  we  Ihoukl 
find  that  the  Idea  of  the  Shape,  Motion,  and  Life  of  a  Man  without  Reafon, 
is  as  much  a  dilllnd  Idea^  and  hiakes  as  much  a  dtftind  fort  of  things  from  M^n 
a,hd  Beaft,  as  the  Idea  of  the  Shape  of  an  Afi  with  Reafon,  would  be  diflferent  • 
from  either  that  of  Man  or  Bcal^'and  be^  a'Species  of  an  Animal  between,  ot    < 
aiftina  frota  bothl 

§.  14.  Here  evety  body  will  be  ready  to  ask.  If  Changelir^s  may  be  foppos'd  ^H^p^ 
fonlething  between  Man  and  Bcaft,  pray  what  ait  they  ?    I  anfwer.  Changelings^  ^^^j^ 
whiclf  IS  as  goo4  k  Word  to  (tgriify  fomething  different  from  the  Signification  hermfn^' 
df  MkN  01  BE  AS%  as  the'J^ames  Man  and  Beaft  areto  have  Signifioa-Wi^gAefwf/i 
tions/dftferdnt  oWfe.from  the  other.    This;  well  cbnfidcr'd,  would  rcfolrethis  a  Man  and 
mitt*^,;*hd  Bi^V'ffty  meaning  without  any  more  ado.    But  I  am  not  fo  unac-  ^^^\  ^'^^ 
qiiaiiitt^d  with^bc^^eal  of  feme  Men,  which  enables  them  to  fpin  Confcquences^ '       • 
and'to'^fee  Rcllgton  threatened  whetiever  any  one  ventures  to  quit  their  Forms  of 
SpSalCirig,  .as  not  yoforefee  whaf  Names  fuch  a  Froppfition  as  this  is  like  to  be 
charged  with  i  Ailtf  without  ddulw  it  will  be  ask'd,  If  Changelings  are  fomething 
between  Man  arid  Beaft,  What*  will  become  of  them  in  the  other  World  ?    To 
which  1  anfwet*,*  t.  It  concerns, thi  not  to  know  or  enquire-     To  their  o'wnf 
M tiler  they  ftari'd  W  fall,    ft'wiirmake  their  flate  neither  better  nor  v^Orfei 
wUcther  we  detetitiinc  any  thing  of  it  6t  no.     They  are  in  the  hahds  of  a  , 
faithftit  Creator  ahd  a  bountifol  Fatlier;  whodifpofes  not  of  his  Creatures  ac- 
ii^diAg  to  dilr  iiarro^r  Thoughts  or  Opinions,  nor  diftingoi&es  fhcm^accord- 
ffig'fbTJklnes  and  Spcfcies  of  our  Contrivance.     And  we  that  know  fo  little  of 
rtiiS/prrfcDt  World  y<rc  arc  in,  ibay,  I  think,  content  our  felves  without-being 
per^rfaptory  in  defining  the  different  ft ates,  which  Creatures  (hall  come  into 
y^hcri  they  go  oflf  this  Stage/ ^  It  may  fuffice  us,  that  he  bati>  made  known  to  • 
all  thofe,  who  arc  <:apable  of  Inftrutaion,  Difcourfe  and  Rcafoning,  that  thry 
fhalfcbme  to  afi  Account,  ind  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  this 
Body- 

jj.  15.  Bur,  Sbtmdhfy  I  anf^etj  The  Force  of  thefe  mens  Queftion  (•z^/fe.  Will 

you  depriirc  Charigelingf  of  a,  future  State  ?)  is  ffifeunded  on  one  of  thdetwo  Sup*^ 

portions,  which  are  both  faUe.    The  firft  is^  Hiat  alt  things  that  have  thcout^ 
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ward  Shape  and  AppcafaDce  of  a  Man  muft  necdiarily  be  deHgn'd  to  an  immor- 
tal future  Being  after  this  Life :  Or,   fecondly,  that  whatever   is  of  human 
Birth  muft  be  fo.    Take  away  theie  Imaginations,  and  fuch  Queftions  wiU  be 
^oundlefs  and  ridiculous.    I  defire  then  thofe  who  think  tliere  is  no  more  but 
an  accidental  di£S:rence  between  themfelves  and  Charitgelmgs,  the  EfTencc  in  both 
being  exadly  the  fame,  to  cotifider  whether  they  can  imagine  Immortality  an- 
nex d  to  any  outward  Shape  of  the  Body  i  the  very  propoiing  it,  is,  I  fuppofe^ 
enough  to  make  them  difown  it.    Ko  oqc  yet,  that  ever  I  beard  of,  how  much 
foever  immers'd  in  Matter,  allowed  that  Excellency  to  any  Figure  of  the  grofs 
fenlible  outward  PartS|  as  to  affirm  eternal  Life  due  to  it,  or  a  neceflary  Con- 
fequence  of  it ;  or  that  any  Mafs  of  Matter  (hould,  after  its  Diflblutton  here, 
1^  again  reftor*d  hereafter  to  an  everlafting  Sute  of  Senfe,  Perception,  and 
Knowledg,  only  becaufe  it  was  molded  into  this  or  that  Figure,  and  had  fuch 
a  particular  frame  of  its  vifible  Parts.    Such  an  Opinion  as  this,  placing  im- 
mortality in  a  certain  fuperficial  Figure,  turns  out  of  doors  all  conHderation 
of  Soul  or  Spirit,  upon  whofe  account  alone  fomc  corporeal  Beings  have  hi- 
therto been  concluded  immortal,  and  others  fU)t.    This  is  to  attribute  more  to 
the  putfide  than  in£de  of  things ;  to  place  the  Excellency  of  a  Man  raaipc  in  the 
external  Shape  of  his  Body,  than  internal  Per&^ions  of  Bis  Soul:  which  is  but 
little  better  than  to  annex  the  great  and  ineftimable  Advantage  of  Immortality 
and  Life  ererlafting,  which  be  has  above  other  material  Beings ;  to  annex  it, 
I  fay  to  cut  o£F  his  Beard,  or  the  Fafbion  of  his  Coat.    For  this  or  that 
outward  Make  of  our  Bodies  no  more  carries  with  it  the  Hopes^  of  an  eternal 
Duration,  than  the  Fafluoo  of  a  Man's  Suit  giv^s  him  reafonable  grounds  to  ima- 
gine it  will  never  wear  out,  or  that  it  will  make  him  iirimort^-    ^TwiD  pec- 
haps  be  (aid,  that  no  body  thinks  that  the  Shape  makes  auy  thing  immortal, 
but  'tis  the  Shape  is  the  Sign  of  4  rational  Soul  within;  which  is  immortal. 
I  w^der  who  made  it  the  Sign  of  any  fuch  tbi«g  :  for  hu^ly  faying  it,  will  not 
make  it  (b.    It  would  require  fome  Ptgok  to  perfuade  one.  of  it.    No  Figure 
that  I  know  fpeaksany  fuch  Language.    For  it  may  as  satibhally  be  concluded^ 
that  the  dead  Body  of  a  Man,  wherein  there  is  to  i)e  found  no  more  Appeac- 
^ce  or  Adion  of  Life  than  there  is  in  a  Statue,  has  yet  nevcrthelefs  a  living 
Soul  in  it  becaufe  6t  its  Shape  ^  as  that  there  is  a  rational  Soul  in  a  Cb^^ge^ 
/Mjf )  becaufe  he  has  the  Outfide  of  a  ratiooaj  Creamre>  when  ,his  Adions  carry 
izt  lefs  Marks  of  Reafon  with  them,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life,  than 
what  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  Beaft. 
Mffffiers.  ^*  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  I^u^  of  rational  Parents^  and  mufl  therefore  be  concluded 

to  have  a  rati<Mial  Soul.  I  know  not  by  wjhat  Logick  you  muft  fo  conclude. 
I  ain  fure  this  is  a  Conclufioo>  that  Max  nowhere  allows  of.  Fpr  if  they  didj 
they  would  not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  todefiroy  ill-form'd  and 
mir-(hap'd  Produdions.  Ay,  but  thefe  are  Ahtflexs.  Let,  ijbem  be  fo  ;  What 
will  your  driveling,  uninteUm;nr,  iotra&able  Chameling  be  i  Shall  a  Tii^Gt  in 
the  Body  make  a  Monfter :  a  Defe&  in  the  Mind,  (the  far  mora  Koblp,  and  in 
the  conuBon  Phrafe»  the  hi  more  EfTential  Part}  not  ?  Shall  th«  want  of  a  Nofe 
*  or  a  Neck  make  a  Abwfkr^  and  put  fuch  Iffuc  out  of  the  tink  of  Men  ;  the 
want  of  Reafon  and  Underfiaoding,  not  ?  This  is  to  bping  all  back  again,  to 
whtt  was  exploded  iuft  now:  This  is  to  place  all  in  the  Shape»  and  to  take 
the  Meafui;e  of  a.  Man  oqly  bf  bis  Outfide.  To /hew  chat»  according  to  tht 
.ordinary  w^y  of  Reafoning  in  this  matter,  People  do  lay  the  whole  itrels  on 
the  Figure,  and  refdve  the  whole  Eilence  of  the  Species  of  Man  fas  they  make 
It)  into  flie outward  Shapes  how. onceafanable  foever  it. be«  and  how  much  fo- 
ever they  dilbwQ  it ;  we  need  but  trace  their  Thoughts  and  rradice  a  little 
farthct»  and  then  it  will  plainly  appear-  The  welL-ihan'd  Changeling  is  a  Man^ 
has  a  rational  Soul^  tho^  it  appear  not  i  this  is  pafi  doubt,  iay  yoq.  Make  the 
•Ears  a  little  longer,  and  mem  pointed,  and  the  Nofe  a  little  flatter  than 
ordinary,  and. then  you  begin  to  boggle:  Makf  the  Face  yet  narrower,  flat- 
ter, and  longer,  and  then  you  are  at  a  fiand :  Add  flill  more  and  more  of 
the  Likenefs  of  a  Brute  to  it,  and  let  the  Head  be  perfedly  that  of  fome  other, 
Animal,  then  prefently  'tis  a  Monfter  ;  and  ^tis  Demonifoation  with  you  that 
k  hath  no  rational  Soul,  and  twm  be  deftroy'd.  Where  now  (I  ask)  ihaU 
be  the  juA  mcafare  of  the  utmoft  Boun<U  ol  that  Shape>  that  carries  wich 
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it  a  rational  Soul  i  For  fincc  there  have  been  human  Fcttus^s  produced,  hal^ 
Beaft)  and  half  Man;  and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one  part  t'other ^  and 
fo  it  is  poffible  they  may  be  in  all  the  variety  of  Approaches  to  the  one  or 
the  other  Shape,  and  may  have  feveral  degrees  of  Mixture  of  the  Likenefs  of 
a  Man  or  a  Brute ;  I  would  gladly  know  what  are  thofe  precife  Lineaments, 
which  according  to  this  Hypothefis,  are,  or  arc  not  capable  of  a  rational  Soul 
to  be  joinM  to  them  ?  What  fort  of  Out/ide  is  the  certain  Sign  that  there  is, 
or  is  not  fuch  an  Inhabitant  within  ?  For  till  that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random 
of  Man  :  and  ihall  always,  I  fear,  do  To,  as  long  as  we  give  oar  felves  up  to 
certain  Sounds,  and  the  Imaginations  of  fettled  and  fix'd  Species  in  Nature,  we 
know  not  what.  But  after  all,  I  defire  it  may  be  confider'd,  that  thofe  who 
think  they  have  anfwer'd  the  Difficulty,  by  telling  us,  that  a  mif-ihap'd  Fostus 
is  a  Mottjier^  run  into  the  fame  Fault  they  are  arguing  againft^  by  conftituting 
a  Species  between  Man  and  Beaft.  For  what  elfe,  J  pray,  is  their  Monfter  in 
the  cafe  (if  the  word  Monfier  fignifies  any  thing  at  all)  but  fomething  neither 
Man  nor  Beaft,  but  partaking  fomewhat  ot  either  ?  And  juft  To  is  the  Change- 
lit^  before  mentioned.  So  neceffary  is  it  to  quit  the  common  Notion  of  Species 
and  Eflences,  if  we  will  truly  look  into  the  Nature  of  things,  and  examine 
them,  by  what  our  Faculties  can  difcover  in  them  as  they  exift,  and  not  by 
groundlefs  Fancies,  that  have  been  taken  up  about  them* 

§.  17.  1  have  mention^  this  here,  becaufe  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  ^ords  and 
that  JVords  and  Speciesy  in  the  ordinary  Notions  which  we  have  been  us*d  to  of  '^^fs. 
them,  impofe  not  on  us*  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one  great  obfta* 
cle  to  our  clear  and  diflind  Knowledg,  efpecially  in  reference  to  Subfiances ; 
and  from  thence  has  rofe  a  great  part  of  the  Difficulties  about  Truth  and  Cer- 
tainty. Would  we  accuflom  our  felves  to  feparate  our  Contemplations  and 
Reafonings  firom  Wordsy  we  might,  in  a  great  meafure,  remedy  this  Incon- 
venience within  our  own  Thoughts :  But  yet  it  would  ftill  diflurb  us  in  ouc 
Difcourfe  with  others,  as  long  as  we  retained  the  Opbion,  that  Sfecies  and  tbeic 
Eflences  were  any  thing  elfe  but  our  abftra<£l  Ideas  (fuch  as  they  are)  with 
Names  annexM  to  them,  to  be  the  fipns  of  them. 

j(«  18.  Wherever  we  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagttement  of  any  of  our  ReeofMd^, 
Jdeasy  there  is  ceruin  Knowledg  :  and  wherever  we  arc  fure  thofe  Ideas  agree  n^n. 
"with  the  reality  of  things,  there  is  certain  real  Knowjedg.  Of  which  Agree- 
ment of  our  Ideas  with  the  reality  pf  things,  having  here  given  the  Marks,  I 
think  I  have  ihewn  wherein  it  is,  that  Certaint)^  real  Certainty^  confifts :  Which, 
whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confefs>  to  mc  heretofore,  one  of  thofe 
Defiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of. 

*i^— — ^a—  ■  I  I  1   I       I  I  H i       I        ■  il  1^        M    II   I      ■  I     I*      I        •    ■   It 

CHAR    V. 
Of  ^ruth  in  general. 

i.  i."l XT H  A  T    is  Truth,  was  an  Enquiry  many  Ages  fince ;  and  it  being  TfUtTruli 

V  Y     that  which  all  Mankind  either  do,  or  pretend  to  fearch  afiter,  it  ^^* 
tannot  but  be  worth  our  while  carefully  to  examine  wherein  it  confifts,  and  fo 
acquaint  our  felves  with  the  Nature  ot  it,  as  to  obfervc  how  the  Mind  diftinr 
guiihes  it  from  Falihood* 

^.  2.  7nuh  then  feems  to  me.  In  the  proper  import  of  the  Word,  to  fignify  A  right  Um^^^ 
nothing  but  the  joining  or  Separating  of  Signs,  as  the  things  fignify  d  iy.them,  do  ^H  ^J^^ 
ngree  or  dif agree  one  with  another.    The  joining  ov/eparating  of  Signs  here  meant,  /'f /tdcw'^J 
is  what  by  another  name  we  call  Propoiition.    So  that  Truth  properly  belongs  ^^^i. 
only  to  Propofitions  :   whereof  there   arc  two  forts,  vix^  Mental  and  Ver- 
bal ^  as  there  are  two  forts  of  Signs  commonly  made  ufe  of,  viz^  Ideas  and 
Words. 

^.  3.  To  form  a  clear  Notion  of  Truth,  it  is  very  neceffary  to  confider  Truti  wbUb  Htdh 
ot  Thought,  and 7ruth  of  Words,  diftinftly  one  from  another:   but  yet  it  is  "y^^l^T 
very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  afunder.    Becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  ^^^/'^  ' 
of  mental  Propofitions,  to  make  ufe  of  Words :  and  then  the  Inftances  given 
Vol-  I.  M  m  a  of 
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o(  mental  Propofitiws  ceafe  immediately  to  be  barely  Mental,  and  become  /^^ 

tal.    For  a  ntetttAl  Brofofaion  being  nothing  but  a  bare  Confideration  of  the  Ideas, 

as  they  are  in  our  Minds  ftrip'd  of  Names,  they  lofc  the  Nature  of  purely  mental 

Propofithns^  as  foon  as  they  are  put  into  Words. 

Mental  Pr^       %  4.  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  Sind  verba!  Prcpir 

pofitions  are   yft/cw/  feporotefy^   is.  That  moft  Men,   if  not  all,  in  their  Thinking  and  Rea- 

V^^/i^^V  fpnings  within  themfelvcs,  make  ufeof  Words  inftead  of  Ideas;  at  leaft  when 

be  treated  oj.  ^^^  Sy^j^Q.  ^  ^jjeir  Meditation  contains  in  it  complex  Ideas.    Which  is  a  great 

Evidence  'of  the  Impcrfeftion  and  Uncertainty  of  our  Ideas  of  that  kind,  and 

may)  if  attentively  made  ufe  of,  fervc  for  a  Mark  to  (hew  us,  what  are  thofe 

things  we  have  clear  and  perfe^  cftablifli'd/ifaj  of,  and  what  not.    For  if  we 

will  curioufly  obferve  the  way  our  Mind  takes  in  Thinking  and  Reafoning,  we 

ihall  find,  I  fuppofe,  that  when  we  make  any  Propofitions  within  our  own 

Thoughts  about  White  or  Blacky  Sweet  or  Bittery  a  Triangle  or  a  Circle^  we  can 

and  often  do  frame  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  themfelves,  without  refleding  on 

the  Names.    But  when  we  would  confider,  or  make  Propofitions  about  the 

more  complex  Ideas^  as  of  a  Man,  Vitriol,  Fortitude,  Glory,   we  ufually  put  the 

Name  for  the  Idea  :  Bccaufe  the  Ideas  thcfe  Names  ftand  for,  being  for  the  moft 

part  imperfeft,  confos'd,  and  undetermin'd,  we  refled  on  tht  Names  themfelvcs, 

becaufe  they  are  more  clear,  certain    and  diftind,  and  readier  occur  to  our 

Thoughts  than  the  pure  Ideas :  and  fo  we  make  ufe  of  thefc  Words  inftead  of 

the  Ideas  themfelves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  rcafon  within  our 

fclvcs,  and  make  tacit  mental  Propofitions.    In  Sutftances,  as  has  been  aJitady 

noted,  this  is  occafion'd  by  the  Imperfedion  of  our  Ideas :  we  making  the 

Name,  ftand  for  the  real  Eflfcnce,  of  which  we  have  no  Idea  at  all.    In  Modes^ 

it  is  occafion'd  by  the  great  Number  of  fimplc  Ideas,  that  go  to  the  making 

them  vjp.    For  many  of  them  being  compounded^  the  Name  occurs  much  ca- 

ficr  than  the  complex  Idea  it  felf,  Which  requires  Time  and  Attention  to  be 

tecdleded,  andexaftly  reprcfented  to  the  Mind^  even  in  thofe  Men  who  have 

formerly  been  at  the  pains  to  do  it  ,•  and  is  utterly  imooffible  to  be  done  by 

thofe,  who,  tho'  they  have  ready  in  tHeir  Memory  the  greateft  part  of  the 

common  Words  of  their  Language,  yet  perhaps  never  troubled  themfelves  ia 

all  their  Lives  to  confider  what  precifc  Ideas  the  moft  of  them  fteod  for. 

Someconfiis'd  or  obfciire  Notions  have  ferv'd  their  turns;  and  many  who  talk 

very  much  of  Religion  and  Confcience,   of  Church  and  Faith,  of  Power  and  Rights 

of  ObftruRions  and  Humours,  Melamho^^  and  Cboler^  would  perhaps  have  little 

leift  in  their  Thoughts  and  Meditations,   if  one  ftiould  defirc  them  to  think 

only  of  the  things  themfelves,  and  lay  by  thofe  Words,  with  which  they  fo 

often  confound  others,  and  not  feldom  themfelves  alfo«  . 

Beins  nothing     §.  5.  But  to  return  to  the  Confideration  of  Truth :  We  muft,  I  (ay,  obferve 

hit  the  join-    two  forts  of  Propofitions  th^t  we  are  capable  of  making. 

^*^'^  \A^        ^^^fi*  M^«ra/,  wherein  the  Ideas  in  our  Underftandings  arc  without  the  ufe  . 

nitbia         of  Words  put  together,  or  fef  orated  by  the  Mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their 

Wifrds.         Agreement  or  Difagreement. 

Secondly,  Verbal  Propofitions,  which  are  Words,  the  Signs  of  our  Ideas^  put  togjt- 
ther  or  Separated  in  Affirmative  or  Negative  Sentences.    By  which  way  of  affirming 
or  denying,  thefe  Signs,  made  by  Sounds,  are  as  it  were  put  together  or  fepa- 
rated  one  from  another*    $0  that  Propofition  confifts  in  joining  or  feparating 
Signs,  and  Truth  confifh  in  the  putting  together  or  feparating  diofe  Signs,  ac- 
cording as  the  things,  which  they  ftand  for,  a§ree  or  difagree. 
When  ment^t     ^-  ^'  Every  one's  Experience  will  fatisfy  him,  that  the  Mind,  either  by  pcr- 
praf(fitims     cciving  or  fuppofing  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  its  Ideas,  does 
oontainre^a     tacitly  within  it  felf  put  them  into  a  kind  of  Propofition  affirmative  or  nega^ 
^^t  ^   ^^^^»  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  cxprefs  by  the  Terms,  Putting  together  and 
^^    *  Separating.    But  this  Aftion  of  the  Mind,  which  is  fo  familiar  to  every  thinking 
and  reafoning  Man,  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  by  refleding  on  what  pafies  in  us 
when  we  affirm  or  deny^  than  to  be  explained  by  Words.    When  a  Man  has  in 
his  Mind  the  Ideaoi  two  Lines,  viz,,  the  Side  and  Diagonal  o(  a  Square,  where- 
of the  Diagonal  is  an  inch  long,  he  may  have  the  Idea  alfo  of  the  Divifion  of 
that  Line,  into  a  certain  Number  of  equal  Parts  ;  v.  g*  into  Five,  Ten,  an 
Hundred,  a  Thoufand,  or  any  other  Number,  and  may  have  the  Idea  of  that 
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inch  Line  being  divifible  or  not  divifible^  into  Aicb  eqoal  partes  ^s  ^  certain 
number  of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  Side-line.    Now  whenever  he  perceives^ 
believes>  or  fuppofes  fuch  a  kind  of  Divifibiiity  to  agree  or  difagree  to  his  Idea 
of  that  Line,  he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  Separates  thofc  two  Ideas^  viz..  the  I(ka 
of  that  Line,  and  the  Idea  ot  that  kind  of  Divifibiiity ;  and  fo  makes  a  mental 
Propofition,  which  i%  true  or  falfe,  according  to  fuch  a  kind  of  Divifibiiity,  a 
Divifibiiity  into  fuch  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agree  to  that  Line  or  no.     When 
Ideas  are  (o  put  together,  or  feparated  in  the  Mind^  as  they,  or  the  things  they 
fiand  for  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  I  may  call  it,  memal  Truth.    But  frutb  of 
H/^ds  is  fomething  more  ;  and  that  is,  the  affirming  or  denying  of  Words  one 
of  another,  as  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for  agree  or  difagree :  And  this  again  is  two- 
fxAd  I  cither ^^/r  verkd  and  trifling,  which  I  (hall  fpeak  of.  Chap.  lo-  or  retU 
and  inftruiftive  \   which  is  the  Obje^  of  that  real  Knowledg,  which  we  have 
fpoken  of  already. 

$.  7.  But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur  the  fame  Doubt  about  Truth,  that  Obieaim  a- 
did  about  Knowledg :  And  it  will  bcobjc^d.  That  if  Truth  be  nothing  but  gainfi  verbal 
the  joining  or  feparating  of  Words  in  Propofitions,  as  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for  ^'^^^  *^ 
^ree  or  difagree  in  Mens  Minds,  the  Knowledg  of  Truth  is  notfo  valuaUe  a  ^aub^'b^ 
Things  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the  Pains  and  Time  Men  employ  to  the  r/Vj/f       "^ 
fearch  of  it;  fince  by  this  account  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  Conformity  of 
Words  to  the  Chimeras  of  Mens  Brains-    Who  knows  not  what  odd  Notions 
many  Mens  Heads  are  Hll'd  with,  and  what  ftrange  Ideas  all  Mens  Brains  are 
capable  of  ?  But  if  we  reft  here,  we  know  the  Truth  of  nothing  by  this  Rule, 
but  of  the  vifionary  World  in  our  own  Imaginations;    nor  have  other  Truth, 
but  what  as  much  concerns  Harpies  and  Centaurs^  as  Men  and  Horfes.    Foe 
thofe^  and  the  like,  may  be  Ideas  in  our  Heads^  and  have  their  Agreement  and 
Difagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  Ideas  of  real  Beings,  and  fo  have  as  true  Pro- 
pofitions made  about  them.    And  'twill  be  altogether  as  true  a  PropoGeion,  to 
iay  all  Centaurs  are  Animals^  as  that  ^  Men  are  Animals  \   and  the  Certainty  of 
one,  as  great  as  the  other.    For  in  both  the  Propofitions,  the  Words  are  put 
together,  according  to  the  Agreement  of  the  Ideas  in  our  Minds :   And  the 
Agreement  of  the  Idea  ofAmmal  with  that  of  Centaur^  is  as  clear  and  vifible  ta 
the  Mind,  as  the  Agreement  of  the  Idea  of  Animal  with  that  of  Man  ;  and  fo 
thefe  two  Propofitions  are  equally  true,  equally  certain.    But  of  what  ufe  is  all 
fuch  Truth  to  us  ? 

§«  8.  Tho'  what  has  been  faid  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  to  diftinguifb  real  Anftpcr^d, 
ftom  imaginary  Knowledg,  might  fuffice  here,  in  anfwcr  to  this  Doubt,  to  ^«'  ^''^^fh  h 
diftinguiihrf/i/7r«rA  horn  Chimerical^  or  ( if  yon  pleafe)  barely  nominal^  theyde-  ^'^^^Meas 
pending  both  on  the  fame  foundation ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  again  to  xh'mg^f  ^^ 
confider,  that  tho'  our  Words  fignify  nothing  but  our  Ideas^  yet  being  defign'd 
by  them  to  fignify  things,  the  frmh  they  contain,  when  put  into  Propofitionsi 
will  be  only  verbal^   whoi  chey  ftand  for  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  that  have  not  an 
Agreement  with  the  Reality  of  thit^s.     And  therefore  Truth,   as  well  as 
Knowledg,  may  well  come  under  the  diftinaion  of  ^^^^/ and  Real;  that  being 
only  verbal  Trtttb^  wherein  Terms  are  joinM  according  to  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreenient  of  the  Zifeaf  they  fland  for,  without  regarding  whether  our  Heas 
are  fuch  as  really  have,  or  are  capable  of  having  an  Exiftence  in  Nature.    But 
then  it  is  they  contain  real  Truths  when  theie  Signs  are  joined,  as  our  Ideas 
agree ;  and  when  our  Ideas  are  fuch,  as  we  know  are  capable  of  having  an  Ex- 
iftence in  Nature  :  which  in  Subftances  we  cannot  know^  but  by  knowing  that 
fach  have  exifted. 

$.  9.  Truib  is  the  marldng  down  in  Words  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  f^O>9odtstb9 
Ideas  as  it  is*    Fal/bood  is  the  marking  down  in  Words  the  Agreement  or  Difa-  ^d^^^f, 
greemeot  of  Ideas  otherwife  than  it  is.    And  fo  far  as  thefe  Ideas,  thus  marked  ^fitkmi 
by  SoundS)  agree  to  their  Archetypes,  fo  far  only  is  the  Truth  real.   The  Know-  /^^/r ideas 
ledgof  this  Truth  confiils  in  knowing  what  Ideas  the  Words  ftand  for,  and  the  v^ee* 
Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe  Ideas^  according  as  it  is 
marked  by  thofe  Words. 

^,  10,  But  becaufe  Words  are  looked  on  as  the  great  Conduits  of  Truth  and  <^enerai  Pro- 
Knowledg,  and  that  in  conveying  and  receiving  of  Truth,  and  commonly  i^^^^^f^^ 
feafoning  about  it,  we  make  ufe  of  Words  and  Propofitions,  I  fliall  more  at  ^Ji^^/^/i..^. 
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large  enquire,  wherein  the  Certainty  of  real  Truths,  contained  in  Propofitions, 
confifts,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had  ;  and  endeavour  to  fiiew  in  what  fort  of  uoi* 
verfal  Propofitions  wc  are  capable  of  being  certain  of  their  real  Truth  or 
Falfliood- 

I  fhall  begin  with  general  Propofitions,  as  thofc  which  moft  employ  our 
Thoughts,  and  exercife  our  Contemplation.  General  Truths  are  moft  looked 
after  by  the  Mind,  as  thofe  that  moft  enlarge  our  Knowledg  ;  and  by  their 
Comprehenfivenefs,  fatisfying  us  at  once  of  many  Particulars,  enlarge  our  view, 
and  Ihorten  our  way  to  Knowledg. 

§.  Hi  Befides  Truth  taken  in  the  ftrid  fenfe  before-mcntion*d,  there  arc 
other  forts  of  Truths ;  as,  i .  Moral  Truth,  which  is  fpeaking  of  things  according 
to  the  Perfuafion  of  our  own  Minds,  tho'  the  Propofition  we  fpcak  agree  not  to 
the  Reality  of  things.  2.  Metafhyjical  Truths  which  is  nothing  but  the  real 
Exiftence  of  things,  conformable  to  the  Ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed  their 
Names.  This,  tho'  it  feems  to  confift  in  the  very  Beings  of  things,  yet  when 
confider'd  a  little  nearly,  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit  Propofition,  whereby 
the  Mind  joins  that  particular  thing  to  the  Idea  it  had  before  fettled  with  a 
Name  to  it.  But  thefe  Confiderations  of  Truth,  cither  having  been  before 
taken  notice  of,  or  not  being  much  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  it  may  fuffice  here 
only  to  have  mentioned  them. 


Treatir^  of 
Words  necef" 
fary  to  Knovh 
ledi. 


Cenerdi 
Truths  hardly 
to  be  under'* 
ftoody  but  in 
verbal  gro- 
portions. 

Certainty  two- 
foldy  ofTruth 
and  of  Know- 
ledg. 


No  Tropcfi' 
tion  can  be 
known  to  be 
truey  where 
the  Effence  of 
each  Species 
fnention^d  is 
not  known* 


CHAP.     VI; 
Of  Vnherfal  Propofitions^  their  "Truth  and  Certainty. 

§.1.^^110*  the  examining  and  judging  of  Zi^/i/  by  themfelves>  their  Names 
JL  being  quite  laid  afide,  be  the  beft  and  fureft  way  to  clear  and  diftinft 
Knowledg  j  yet  thro'  the  prevailing  Cuftom  of  ufing  Sounds  for  Ideas^  I  think  it 
is  very  feldom  pradis*d.  Every  one  may  obferve  how  common  it  is  for  Names 
to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of  the  Ideas  themfelves,  even  when  Men  think  and 
reafon  within  their  own  Breafts ;  efpecially  if  the  Ideas  be  very  complex,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  Colledion  of  fimple  ones.  This  makes  the  Confideration  of 
Words  and  Propofitions  f$  necejfary  a  fart  of  the  Treatife  of  Knowledge  that  'tis  very 
hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining  the  other. 

$.  2.  AH  the  Knowledg  wc  have,  being  only  of  particular  or  general  Truths, 
'tis  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  latter,  which 
is  that  which  with  reafon  is  moft  fought  after,  can  never  be  well  made  known, 
and  is  vtty  feldom  apprehended,  hut  as  conceived  and  exprefs'din  fiords.  It  is  not 
therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  Examination  of  our  Knowledg,  to  enquire 
into  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  univerfal  Propofitions. 

%,  3.  But  that  we  may  not  be  mifled  in  this  cafe,  by  that  which  is  the  dai^er 
every  where,  I  mean  by  the  Doubtfijlnefs  of  Terms,  *tis  fit  to  obferve,  that 
Certainty  is  two-fold ;  Certainty  of  Truths  and  Certainty  of  Knowledg.  Certaimy 
of  Truth  is,  when  Words  are  (o  put  together  in  Propofitions,  as  cxadly  to  cx- 
prefs  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  as  really  it  is* 
Certainty  of  Knowledg  is^  to  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas, 
as  exprefs'd  in  any  Propofition.  This  we  uiually  call  knowing,  or  being  certain 
of  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition* 

5$.  4.  Now  bccaufe  we  cannot  he  certain  of  the  Truth  (f  any  general  Propojitm, 
unlefs  we  know  the  precife  Bounds  and  extent  of  the  Species  its  Terms  Jiand  fer^  it  is 
neceflary  we  Ihould  know  the  Effence  of  each  Species,  which  is  that  which  con- 
ftitutes  and  bounds  it.  This,  in  all  fimple  Ideas  and  Modes,  is  ifot  hard  to  do. 
For  in  thefe,  the  real  and  noi^inal  Effence  being  the  fame ;  or,  which  is  all  one, 
the  abftraft  Idea  which  the  general  Term  ftands  for,  being  the  fole  Effence  and 
Boundary  that  is  or  can  be  fuppos'd  of  the  Species,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how 
far  the  Species  extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended  under  each  Term  : 
which,  'tis  evident,  are  all  that  have  an  exad  Conformity  with  the  Idea  it 
ftands  for,  and  no  other.  But  in  Subftanccs  wherein  a  real  Effence  diftinft  from 
the  nominal  is  fuppos'd  to  conftitute,   determine,   and  bound  the  Species,  the 
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Extent  of  the  gpncral  Word  is  very  uncertain:  becaufc  not  knowing  this  real 
Efenee^  wc  cannot  kjiow  whafr  if,  pr  is  not  of  that  Sfecies  j  and  confequenWy 
wbar  may,  or  maf  not  with  certainty  be  afltrm'dtif  it-  And  thus  peaking  o^ 
a  Man^  or  Gf^ld^  or  any  other  Speciet  of  nataral  Subftanecs,  as  fuppoa'd  c:onfti- 

•  tuttd  by  a  precife  real  Eflence,  which  Natpre regularly  imparts  to  evtrv  indi- 
vidual of  that  Kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  Sfecits^  we  canuot  be  cer- 
tain of  the  Truth  of  any  Aftrmation  or  Negation  made  of  it;  For  Afon,  6t 
Gcldy  taken  in  this  fenfc,  and  ufcd  for  ^ecies  of  things  conftftoted  by  real  Ef- 
fences  diflfcrcnt  from  the  con>plex  Idea  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker,  fland  forwc 
know  HOC  what:  and  the  Extent  of  thefe  Species,  wtthfuch  Boundaries,  are  fo 
nnttnown  and  undetermined,  that  *cis  impoAble  wtth  ^iny  certainty  ta  affirA, 
that  all  Men  are'ratidnai^  or  that  all  Ooldis  yellow.    Btrt  where  the  nominal 

'  Eflence  is  kept  to,  as  the  Boundary  of  each  Species,  and  Men  extend  tht  Appli- 
cation of  any  general  Term  no  farther  than  to  the  particular  things,  m  which 
the  complex  Idea  it  ftands  for  is  to  be  found,  tfccrc  they  are  fn  no  danger  to  mi- 
Hake  the  bounds  of  each  Species,  nor  can  be  itt  doubt,  on  this  accdunrt^  whctfcer 
any  Propofitions  be  true  or  no.  I  have  cbofe  to  explain  this  Uncertafiity  of  Pro- 
pofitions  in  this  fcholaftick  way,  and  have  made  ufe  of  the  Temrs  of  EJfenets 
and  Spates,  on  purpofc  to  fhcw  the  Abfurdity  and  Incooremenee  there  is  to 
think  of  them„  as  of  any  other  fort  of  Realities,  than  barely  abftraft  Ideas  wiih . 
Names  to  them.  To  fuppofe  that  the  Species  of  things  arc  any  diingbot  the 
forting  ot  them  under  general  Names,  according  as  they  agree  to  (everat  ab- 
ftraft Ideas,  of  which  we  make  thofe  Names  the  Signs,  is  to  confound  Truth, 
aiid  introduce  Uncertainty  into  all  general  Propofitions  that  can  be  made  about 
them.  Tho'  therefor^  thefe  things  might,  ta  Fco^e  not  poflefs^d  with  fch^ 
laftick  Learning,  be  perhaps  treated  of  in  a  better  and  dearer  way ;  ytt  thofc 
wrong  Notions  efE/fmeroT  Species  having  got  toot  in  moft  Peoples  Mwdfe, 
who  have  received  any  Tindure  from  the  Lntning  which  i^  prefaiTd  in  this 
part  of  the  Wortd,  ate  to  be  dffcover'd  and  remo\^d,  ix>  make  way  for  that 
ufe  of  Words  which  Aould  convey  Certainty  vi^ith  it.  . 

§•  5.  The  Names  tf  SMances  then,  vskenever  made  to  ftaad  fcr  Species,  nahich  ^^^^ 
are /apposed  to  be  cfmfHtmed  ij  real  Effences,-  which  we  know  not.  Ore  ^<f^caffahfr$o^^^^ 
convey  Certaimj  to  the  llnderfiandh« :  of  thc'TrHtlr  of  general  PVdpofftions  tsii^ftsnees. 
up  of  fuch  Tertns,  wc  cannot  be  fliit.  Thereafon  whereof  ts*  plain:  For  how 
^  can  we  be  fare  that  this  or  that  QuaHty  is  mGold,  when  we  know  not  what  is 
*pr  is  hot  Gold?  Since  in  this  way  of  fpeaking,  nothing  is  Girldi  but  what  par- 
takes of  an  Effcnce,  which  we  not  knowing,  cannot  know  where  It  is  or  fe  not, 
and  fo  cannot  be  fure  that  any  parcel  ot  Matter  in-  the  World  Is  or  is  not  in  this 
fenfetjbW  ;  being  incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  that  which 
makes  any  thing  to  be  caird  Gold,  i.  e.  that  real  Eflence  of  Gold  whereof  we 
have  no  Idea  at  all :  this  being  as  impoffible  for  ti;  to  know,  as  ft  is  for  a  blirrd 
•Man  to  tell  in  what  Flower  the  Colour  of  a  Fafsfie  is,  or  is  hot  to  be  found, 
whilfV  he  has  no  Idea  of  the  Colour  of  a  Pa^  zx  all.  Or  if  we  could  (which 
js  impoffible  j  certainly  know  where  a  real  tffence,  which  we  know  not,  is; 
V.  g.  in  what  parcels  of  Matter  the  real  Eflence  of  Gold  is  j  yet  could  we  not 
be  fure,  that  this  or  that  Quality  could  with  Truth  be  affirmy  of  Gold :  fince  ft: 
,  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know,  that  this  or  thai  Qpalfty  or  Uea  has  a  neceflary 
Connexion  with  a  real  Eflence,  of  which  we  have  no  Idea  at  all,  whatever  Spe- 
cies that  fuppos'd  real  Eflence  may  be  imagined  to  conftitute. 

%.6.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Names  of  Sub ftatices,  when  made  ufe  of,  a^  they  The  Truth  (f 
iiiould  be,  for  the  Ideas  Men  have  in  their  Minds,  tho'  they  cirry  a  clear  and  f^tMxyejifa 
determinate  Signification  with  ihem,  wi//  not  yet  ferve  us  to  make  any  univerfal  d^f^^ 
Propofitions,  ofwKofir  Trtttb  we  can  be  certain.    Not  becaufc  in  this  ufe  of  them  STuBflam^,  is 
we  are  uncertain  what  things  ate  fignify*d  by  them,  but  becaufc  the  complex  tp  be  Iwmn. 
Ideas  they  ftand  for,  are  fuch  Combinations  of  iimple  ones,  as  carry  not  with 
them  any  difcoveratfte  Conne&ion  or  Repugnancy,  but  with  a  very  few  other 

Ideas. 

*  !•  7.  The  compJbx  Heas,  that  our  Names  df  the  Species  of  Subftanccs  pro-  ^2f^^^ 
pcrly  ftand  for,   ard  Colledions  of  fuch  Qinflities  as  have  been  dbferv'd  to  co-  ^^i^ 
exift  in  an  unknown  5»*/?f tf/iwn,  which  we  call  Subjiance:  but  what  other  Qui-  €4^iti^, 
Ktics  ncceflarily  co-exift  with  Ynch  Combinations,  wc  cannot  certainly  know,  knmn. 
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iiniefs  wc  can  difcover  their  natural  Depcndance ;  wbch  in  tbeir  primary  Qua- 
lities! we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  ;  and  in  all  their  iecondary  Qualities, 
we  can  difcover  no  Conne&ion  at  all>  for  the  Reafoos  menttonM>  Chap.  3*  Fix,. 
I.  Becaufe  we  know  not  the  real  Conftitutions  of  Subftances,  on  which  eacli 
ficmdary  Quality  particularly  depends.  2.  Did  wc  know  that,  it  would  ferve  us 
only  for  experimental  (not  univerifal )  Rnowledg;  and  reach  with  Certainty  no 
iarther,  than  chat  bare  Inilance  :  becaufe  our  Underftandings  can  difcover  no 
conceivable  Connexion  between  any  fecmdary  Quality^  2Xid  any  Modification 
whatfoever  of  any  of  the  frimary  ones.  And  therefore  there  are  very  few  ge« 
neral  Propofitions  to  be  made  concerning  SnbHancest  which  can  carry  with 
them  undmittd  Certainfjf.  .  ,        *        .      . 

kfi^meesh        $•  8^  AS  Gotdisfis'd,  is  a  Propofition  whofe  Truth  we  cannot  be  certain  of, 
Ocld,  bow  univerfally  foever  it  be  bcliev*d.     For  if,  according  to  the  ufelefs  Imagina- 

tion of  the  Schools,  anyone  fuppofesthe  Term  Gold  to  ftand  tor  a  Species  of 
things  fet  out  by  l^ature,  by  a  real  EfTence  belonging  to  it,  ^tis  evident  he 
knows  not  what  particular  Subflances  are  of  that  Species ;  and  fo  cannot*  with 
certainty  affirm  anv  thing  univerially  of  Gold.  But  if  he  makes  Gold  ftand  for 
a  Species  determin  d  by  its  noniinal  EfTence,  let  the  oominal  EfTence,  for  Exam- 
ple, be  the  complex  Idea,  of  a  Body  of  a  certain  yeiow  Colour,  malkabU,  jufble^ 
Md heavier  than  any  other  known  ;  in  this  ^proper  ufe  of  the  Word  Gold^  there 
ii  no  Difficulty  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  Gold.  But  yet  no  other  Quality  can 
with  certainty  be  univerfally  affirm'd  or  deny^d  oiGold^  but  what  hath  a  difco- 
verable  Gonnedion  or  Confiflency  with  that ,  nominal  Eflence.  Fixedkefs^  for 
examplct  having  no  neceflary  Connexion,  that  we  can  diicovlbr,  with  the  Go- 
iour.  Weight,  or  any  other  fimpje  Idea  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole 
Combination  togetheri  it  is  impoffible  that  we  Jhould  certainly  know  the  Triitli 
of  this  Propofition,   Th^t  aBGold  is  fixd.        .  ,       ' 

%.  9.  As  there  1%  m  difcoverable  Connexion  between  Ftxednefs^  and  the  C6-^ 
lour.  Weight,  and  other  {xm^\c,  Ideas  oi  (hat  i^pminal  EfTence  oiGold;  To  if 
we  make  our  complex  Idea  ot  Goldt  a  Body  yelkvj,  fufitle,  dutiile,  v^iglj^y,  aifd 
fix%  we  (hall  be  at  the  fame  uncertainty  concerning  •SipAyi^'%,in  Aq.  Regfa,  and 
for  the  fame  reaibn :  Sincere  qm  never,, from  confideration  of  the  Ideas  thenl- 
fdves,  with  certainty  affirm  or' deny  of  a  Bofly,  whofe  complex  Idea  is  made 
up  of*  yellow,  very  weighty,  dudil^  fufib(e,  and  iix'd,  that  it  is  foluble  in 
Aq.  Regia;  and  (b  on,  of  thereil  of  its  Qgalities.  I  would  gladly  meet  with 
one  general  Affirmation  coacerning  any  Quality  of  Gold,  that  any  one  can  cer- 
tainly know  is  true*  It  wiIl,^no  doubt,  be!  prefently  obje(3ed.  Is  not  this  an 
univerial  certain  Propofitidi^  All  Gold  is  Tnalleable  ?  To  which  t  anfwer.  It  is  a 
very  certain  Propofition,  it  AhSeaHenefs  be  sl  p^rtof  the  complex  Ideatiic  word 
*  Gold  ftands  for.    But  then  here  is  nothing  affirmed  of  Gold,  but  that  that  Sound 

fiandsfor  zn  Idea  in  which  ApiSeailenefs  is  .conuiti^d :  Andfucha  fort  of  Truth 
and  Certainty  as  this,  it  if  to  fay,  a  Centaur  is*  Jour-footed.    But  if  MdUahlenefs 
makes  not  a  part  of  the  fpecifick  Ef(:nce  the  Name  Gold  {lands  for,  'tis  plain, 
MGold  is  niaHeakle,  is  not  a  certain  Propofition^   Becaufe,  let  the  complex  Idea 
oi  Gold  be  made  up  of  which  (bever  of  its  other  Q^talities  yoi^  pleafe,  MaJka* 
ilen^s  will  not  appear  to  depend  on  that  complex  Idea,^  nor  foUow  from  any 
fimple  one  contained  in  it :  The  Connedion  that  Malkatknefs  has  (if  it  fias  any) 
with  thofe  other  Qualities,  being  only  by  the^nterventibn!  of  the  real  Conftitu- 
tion  of  its  fenfible  Parts ;  3vhich,  fince  we  know  not,  'tis  impofCble  we  (hould 
perceive  that  Connexion,  unleTs  we  could  difcover  that  which  ties  them  to- 
^  gether. 
Ast^asm^     f*  10.  The  more,  indeed,  of  thefe  co-exifltng  Qualitfc;^  we  unite  into  one 
fitcbOexi-    complex  Idea,  under  one  Name,  the  more  precife  and  detertnioate  we  make  the 
%^Ti^   Signification  of  that  Word;  but  yet  never  make  it  thereby  mere  capable  of  ioif- 
i^y«^^^^^'^^^*^J'»  in  refped  of  other  Qualities  not  contained  in  our  complex  Idea  ; 
p(fitimsmay   fince  we  perceive  not  their  Connexion  or  Depcndancc  one  on  another,  being  i^ 
beceruAti     norant  both  of  that  real  ConftitUtion  in  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  alio 

^l^^y^u  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^*    ^^^  ^^^  ^^*^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"'^  Knowledg  concerning  Sub- 

^  be^  ftances,    is  not^   as  in  other  things,  barely  ot  the  Relation  of  two  Ideas  that 

*    ^  '  may  exifl  (eparately ;  but  is  of  the  neceffary  Conncaion  and  Co-exiftence  of 

{evqral  diftinft  Ideas  in  the  lame  Subjedj  or  of  their  Repugnancy  fo  to  co-exift. 

1  Could 
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Could  wc  begin  at  the  other  End,  and  difcover  what  it  was,  wherein  that  Colour 
confifted,  what  made  a  Body  lighter  or  heavier,  what  Texture  of  Parts  made 
it  malleable,  fuHble,  and  fix^d,  and  fit  to  be  difTolvM  in  this  fort  of  Liquor, 
and  not  in  another  ^  if  (I  fay)  we  had  fuch  an  Idea  as  this  of  Bodies^  and  could 
perceive  wherein  all  fenfible  Qualities  originally  confift,  and  how  they  arc  pr<J- 
duc'd ;  we  might  frame  fuch  abftrad  Ideas  of  them,  as  would  furni(h  us  with 
Matter  of  more  general  Knowlcdg,  and  enable  us  to  make  univerfal  Propofltiofis; 
that  {hould  carry  general  Truth  and  Certainty  with  them.     But  whilft  our  com* 
plex  Ideas  of  the  forts  of  Subftances  are  fo  remote  from  that  internal  real  Con- 
lUtution,  on  which  their  fenfible  Qualities  depend,  and  are  made  up  of  nothing 
but  an  imperfeft  Colleftion  of  thole  apparent  Qualities  our  Senfes  can  difcover ; 
there  can  be  very  few  general  Propofitions  concerning  Subftances,  of  whofe  real 
Truth  wc  can  be  certainly  affur'd :  fince  there  are  but  few  fimple  Ideas,  of  whofe 
Connedionand  neceflary  Coexiftencewecan  have  certain  and  undoubted  Know- 
ledg.    1  imagine,   amongft  all  the  Secondary  Qualities  of  Subftances,   and  the 
Powers  relating  to  them,  there  cannot  any  two  be  named,  whofe  necefl'ary  Co- 
cxiftence,  or  Repugnance  to  co-exift,  can  certainly  be  known,  unlefs  in  thofe  of 
the  famefenfe,  which  neceffarily  exclude  one  another,  aslhaveelfewhereihew'd: 
No  one,  1  think,  by  the  Colour  that  is  in  any  Body,  can  certainly  know  what 
Smell,  Tafte,  Sound,  or  tangible  Qualities  it  has,  nor  what  Alterations  it  is  ca- 
pable to  make  or  receive,  on  or  from  other  Bodies.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  Sound  or  Tafte,  &c.    Our  fpecifick  Names  of  Subftances  ftanding  for  any 
CoUeftions  of  fuch  Ideas,  \is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  wc  can  with  them  make 
very  few  general  Propofitions  of  undoubted  real  Certainty.    But  yet  fo  far  as  any 
complex  Idea,  of  any  fort  of  Subftances,  contains  in  it  any  Ample  Idea,  whoie 
neceflary  Co-exiftence  with  any  other  may  be  difcoverM,  fo  far  univerfal  Propo^ 
ftions  may  voith  certainty  be  made  concerning  it :  v.  g.  Could  any  one  difcover  a 
necefl'ary  Connexion  between  Malleablenefs^  and  the  Colour  or  Weight  of  Gold,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  complex  Idea  fignifyM  by  that  Name,  he  might  make  a 
cirtain  univerfal  Propofition  concerning  Gold  in  this  refpca  ;  and  the  real  Truth 
of  this  Propofition,  That  all  Gold  is  malleable,  would  be  as  certain  as  of  this,  T*he 
three  Angles  of  aB  right-lin'd  Triangles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

§.  II.  Had  we  fuch  Ideas  of  Subftances,  as  to  know  what  real  Conftitutions  neQtf^itiei 
produce  thofe  fenfible  Qualities  we  find  in  thfem,  and  how  thofe  Qualities  flow*d  wbicbmake 
from  thence^  we  could  by  the  fpecifick  Ideas  of  their  real  Eflences  in  our  own  J^La^^^ 
Minds,  more  certainly  find  out  their  Properties,  and  difcover  what  Qualities  y^^^^j?'^. 
they  had  or  had  not,  than  we  can  now  by  our  Senfes  :  and  to  know  the  Proper-  pcnd  mftljm 
ties  of  Gold,  it  would  be  no  more  neceffary  that  Gold  iliould  exift,  and  that  wc  external,  re- 
fliould  make  experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is  neceflary  for  the  knowing  the  Pro-  ^^^  «J^«*^ 
perries  of  a  Triangle,  that  a  Triangle  fliould  exift  in  any  Matter ;   the  Idea  in  q[^J'/ 
our  Minds  would  (erve  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.    But  we  are  fo  far  from 
being  admitted  into  the  Secrets  of  Nature,  that  we  fcarce  fo  much  as  ever  ap- 
proach the  firft  Entrance  towards  them.     For  we  are  wont  to  confider  the  Sub- 
ftances we  meet  with,  each  of  them  as  an  entire  thing  by  it  fetf,  having  all  its 
Qualities  in  it  felf>  and  independent  of  other  things ;  overlooking,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  Operations  of  thofe  invifible  Fluids  they  are  encompaf^'d  with,  and 
upon  whofe  Motions  and  Operations  depend  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  Qualities 
which  are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by  us  the  inherent  Marks  of 
Diftindioti  wheteby  we  know  and  denominate  them.    Put  a  Piece  of  Gold  any 
where  by  it  felf,  feparate  from  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  Bodies,  it 
will  immediately  lofe  all  its  Colour  and  Weight,  and  perhaps  Malleablenefs  too ; 
«if  bich,  for  ought  I  know,  would  be  changM  into  a  perfeft  Friability.    Water,  in 
which  to  us  Fluidity  is  an  eflential  Quality,  left  to  it  felf,  would  ceafe  to  be 
fluid.    But  if  inanimate  Bodies  owe  To  much  of  their  prefent  ftate  to  other 
Bodies  without  them,  that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  were 
thofe  Bodies  that  environ  them  removed,  it  is  yet  more  fo  in  Vegetables,  which 
are  nourifli'd,  grow,  and  produce  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  in  a  conftant 
Succeflion.    And  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  ftate  of  Animals,  we  fliall 
find  that  their  Dependance,  as  to  Life,  Motion,  and  the  moft  confiderable  Qp^* 
Hties  to  be  obferv'd  in  them,  is  fo  wholly  on  extrinfecal  Caufes  and  Qualities  of  , 
other  Bodies  that  make  no  part  of  them^  that  they  cannot  fubfift  a  moment 
Vol.  I-  N  n  without? 
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without  them :  tho^  yet  thofe  Bodies  on  whigh  they  depend,  are  little  takm 
notice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  Ideas  we  frame  of  thofc  Animals. 
Take  the  Air  but  a  minute  from  the  greateft  part  of  living  Creatures,  and  they 

Jprcfently  lofe  Senfe,  Life,  and  Motion.    This  the  Keceffity  of  Breathing  has 
orc'd  into  our  Knowledg.    But  how  many  other  extrinfecal,  and  polfibly  very 
remote  Bodies,  do  the  Springs  of  thofe  admirable  Machines  depend  on,  which 
are  not  vulgarly  obferv'd,  or  fo  much  as  thought  on  i  and  how  many  are  there» 
which  the  fevereft  Enquiry  can  never  difcover  ?     The  Inhabitants  of  this  Spot 
of  the  Univerfe,  tho'  removed  fo  many  Millions  of  Miles  from  the  Sun,  yec  de- 
pend fo  much  on  the  duly  tempered  Motion  of  Particles  coming  from,  or  agita^- 
ted  by  it,  that  were  this  Earth  removal  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  diflance  out  of 
its  prefent  Situation,  and  placed  a  little  farther  or  nearer  that  Source  of  Heat. 
^cis  more  than  probable  that  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Animals  in  it  would  imme- 
diately perifh  :  fince  we  find  them  fo  often  deflroy'd  by  an  Exccfs  or  Defe6l  of 
the  Sun's  Warmth,  which  an  accidental  Pofition,  in  fome  Parts  of  this  our 
little  Globe,  expofes  them  to.     The  Qualities  obferv'd  in  a  Lfiadflone  mult 
needs  have  their  Source  far  beyond  the  Confines  of  that  Body  ;  and  the  Ravage 
made  often  on  feveral  forts  of  Animals  by  invilible  Caufes,  the  certain  Death 
(as  we  are  told)  of  fome  of  them,  by  barely  pafling  the  Line,  Or,  as  *cis  cer- 
tain of  others,  by  being  remov'd  into  a  neighbouring  Country,  evidently  ihew 
that  the  Concurrence  and  Operation  of  feveral  Bodies,  with  which  they  are 
fcldom  thought  co  have  any  thing  to  do,   is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  them 
be  what  they  appear  to  us,  and  to  preferve  thofe  Qualities  by  which  we  know 
and  diftinguifb  them*     We  are  then  quite  out  of  the  way,  when  we  think  that 
tbinjgs  contain  within  themfelves  the  Qualities  that  appear  to  us  in  them  :  And 
we  in  vain  fearch  for  that  Conflitution  within  the  Body  of  a  Fly,  or  an  Ele- 
phant, upon  which  depend  thofe  Qualities  and  Powers  we  obferve  in  theno. 
For  which  perhaps,  to  underfland  them  aright,  we  ought  to  look  not  only  be- 
yond this  our  Earth  and  Atmofphere,  but  even  beyond  the  Sun,  or  remotefl 
Star  our  Eyes  have  yet  difcover'd.    For  how  much  the  Being  and  Operation  of 
particular  Subflances  in  this  our  Globe  depend  on  Caufes  utterly  beyond  our 
view,  is  impoffibic  for  us  to  determine.    We  fee  and  perceive  fome  of  the  Mo- 
tions and  grolTer  Operations  of  things  here  about  us  i  but  whence  the  Streams 
come  that  keep  all  thefe  curious  Machines  in  motion  and  repair,  bow  conveyed 
andmodify'd,  is  beyond  our  Notice  and  Apprehenfion :  and  the  great  Parts  and 
Wheels>  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  this  fiupendous  Strufture  of  the  Univerfe,  may, 
for  ought  we  know,  have  fuch  a  Connexion  and  Dependance  in  their  Influences 
and  Operations  one  upon  another,   that  perhaps  things  in  this  our  Manfion 
would  put  on  quite  another  face,  and  ceafe  to  be  what  they  are,  if  fome  one  o^ 
the  Stars  or  great  Bodies  incompvehenfibly  remote  from  us,  (hould  ceafe  to  be 
or  move  as  it  does*    This  is  certain.  Things  however  abfohite  and  intire  they 
feem  in  themfelves,  are  but  Retainers  to  other  parts  of  Nature,  for  that  which 
they  are  moft  taken  notice  of  by  us*    Their  obfervabfe  Qualities,  Adions^  and 
Powers,  are  owing  to  fomething  without  them  ^  and  there  is  not  fo  compleat 
and  perfeft  a  part  that  we  know  of  Nature,  which  does  not  owe  the  Being  it 
kas,  and  the  Excellencies  of  it,  to  its  Neighbours  ,*  and  we  muft  not  confine  one 
Thoughts  within  the  Surface  of  any  Body,  but  look  a  great  deal  farther,  to  com- 
prehend perfectly  thofe  Qualities  that  arc  in  it* 

^.  12.  If  this  be  fo,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  have  'very  imperfe^ 
Ideas  of  Subftances;  and  that  the  real  Effences,  on  which  depend  their  Proper- 
ties and  Operations^  are  unknown  to  us.  We  cannot  difcover  fo  much  as  that 
StM^  Figure^  and  Texture  of  their  minute  and  aSive  Parts,  which  is  really  in 
them  \  much  lefs  the  difierent  Motions  and  Impulses  made  in  and  upon  them  by 
Bodies  from  without,  upon  which  depends,  and  by  which  is  formed,  the  greateft 
and  mofl  remarkable  part  of  thofe  (^^ities  we  obferve  in  them,  and  of  which 
our  complex  Ideas  of  them  are  made  up.  This  Confideration  alone  is  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  all  our  Hopes  of  ever  haring  the  Ideas  of  their  real  Effences ; 
which,  whilft  we  want  the  nominal  Effences  we  make  ufe  of  inftead  of  them, 
will  be  able  to  furnifh  us  but  very  fparingly  with  any  general  Knowledge  or 
univerfal  Propofitions  capable  of  r^al  Certainty. 
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§.13.  Wc  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  ii  Certainty  be  to  be  found  in  "vcxy^  judgment 
few  general  Propofitions  made  conJceming  Subftanccs :  Our  Knowlcdg  of  their  ^^  ^^^^ 
Qualities  and  Properties  go  very  fcldom  farther  than  our  Senfes  reach  and  in-  {^'^J'^'  ^ 
form  us.  Poffibly  inquifitive  and  obferving  Men  may,  by  ftrength  of  jfuJgmem  Knmk^ 
penetrate  farther,  and  on  Probabilities  taken  from  wary  Obfervation,  and  Hints 
well  laid  together,  often  guefis  right  at  what  Experietice  has  not  yet  difcover'd 
to  them,  fiut  this  is  but  gueffing  Aill  i  it  amounts  only  to  Opinion,  and  has 
not  that  Certainty  which  is  requifite  to  Knowledg.  For  all  general  Knowled^  lies 
only  in  our  own  Thoughts,  and  confifts  barely  in  the  O>nteraplition  of  our  owh 
abftraft  Ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any  Agreement  or  Difagrecment  amongft 
them,  there  we  have  general  Knowledge ;  and  by^  putting  the  Names  of  thofe 
Ideas  together  accordingly  in  Propositions,  can  with  certainty  pronounce  gene- 
ral 7rutbs.  But  becaufc  the  abftrad  Ideas  o(  Subftances,  for  which  their  fpeci- 
fick  Names  ftand>  whenever  they  have  any  diftind  and  detctit^inate  Significa- 
tion, have  a  difcovcrable  Connexion  or  Inconfiltency  with  but  a  very  few  other 
Ideas ;  the  Certainty  of  univerfal  Propofiticns  concerning  Subflances  is  very  narrow 
and  fcanty  in  that  part,  which  is  our  principal  Enquiry  concerning  them  :  and 
there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  Names  of  Subftanccs,  let  t?hc  Idea  it  is  apply'd  to  be 
what  it  will,  of  vdiich  we  can  generally  and  with  certainty  pronounce,  that 
it  has  or  has  not  this  or  that  other  Quality  belonging  to  it,  and  conftantly  co-ex- 
ifting  or  inconfiftcnt  with  that  Idea^  wherever  it  is  to  be  found- 

§.  14.  Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable  Knowledg  of  this  kind,  we  mufl  Wb^iUre- 
firflknow  what  Changes  the  primary  Qualities  *bf  one  Body  do  regularly  pror  ^^^^]^Z^ 
duce  in  the  primary  Qualities  of  another,  and  how.  Secondly,  We  mufl  know  sMamtu 
what  primary  Qualities  of  any  Body  produce  certain  SenfatioriS  or  Ideas  in  us. 
This  is  in  truth  no  lefs  than  to  know  all  the  Effefts  of  Matter,  lifader  its  divers 
Modifications  of  Bulk,  Figure,  Cohefion  of  Parts,  Motion  andLRefl.  Which 
I  think,  every  body  will  allow,  is  utterly  impolfible  to  be  known  by  us  with- 
out Revelation.  Nor  if  it  were  reyeafd  to  us,  v^at  fort  of  Figure,  Bulk  and 
Motion  of  Corpufcles,  would  produce  in  us  tlie  Senfation  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and 
what  fort  of  Figure,  Bulk  and  Texture  of  Parts,  in  the  Superficies  of  any  Body, 
were  fit  to  give  fuch  Corpufcles  their  due  Motion  to  produce  that  Colour ; 
would  that  be  enough  to  make  univerfal  Propofitions  with  Certainty^  concerning 
the  feveral  forts  of  Uieoi^  unlefs  we  had  Faculties  acind  enough  to  perceive  the 
precife  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture  and  Motion  of  Bodies  in  thofe  minute  Parts,  by 
which  they  operate  on  our  Senfes,  that  fo  we  might  by  thofe  ftinje  our  ftb- 
ftraft  Ideas  of  them.  I  have  mentioned  here  only  corporeal  Subftances,  whofe 
Operations  feem  to  lie  more  level  to  our  Underflindings  :  For  as  to  the  Opera- 
tions of  Spirits^  both  their  thinking  and  moving  of  Bodies,  we  at  ISrft  Sight  find 
our  felves  at  a  lofs ;  tho'  perhaps,  when  we  have  apply'd  our  Thoughts  a  little 
nearer  to  the  Confidcration  of  Bodies^  and  their  Operations,  and  exam&n'd 
how  far  our  Notioos,  even  in  thefe,  teach,  with  any  Clcamefs,  beyond  fenfi- 
ble  Matter  of  Fad^  we  fhall  be  bound  to  confefs,  that  even  in  theie  too  our 
Difcoveries  amount  to  very  little  beyond  perfeft  Ignorance  and  Incapacity. 

§•  15.  This  is  evident,  the  atfiraSl  complex  Ideas  of  Sutjiances^  for  which  their  J^/jffwI- 
gcncral  Names  fland,  not  comprehending  their  real  Conflitutions,  can  afford  us  n^^^^ ^^. 
but  very  little  univerfal  Certainty.     Becaufe  our  Ideas  of  them  are  not  made  ^V^^tbeir  re^ 
of  that,  on  which  thofe  Qiialities  we  obferve  in  them,  and  would  inform  our  conftitutims^ 
felves  about,  do  depend,  or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  Connexion:  v.g.  we  can  make  ^ 
Let  the  Idea  to  which  we  give  the  name  Man,  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  a  Body  butfengene-^ 
of  the  ordinary  Shape,  with  Senfe,  voluntary  Motion,  and  Reafon  join'd  to  it :  p/^^ 
This  being  the  abftraft  Idea^  and  confequently  the  Eflcnce  of  our  Species  Man^  cftuermf^ 
we  can  make  but  very  few  general  certain  Propofitions  concerning  Man,  flanding  tbem. 
for  fuch  an  Idea.    Becaufe  not  knowing  the  real  Conftitution  on  which  Senfa- 
tioui  Power  of  Motion,  and  Reafoning,  with  that  peculiar  Shape,  depend,  and 
whereby  they  are  united  together  in  the  fame  Subjeft,  there  are  very  few  other 
Qualities,  with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to  have  a  neceflfary  Connexion :  and 
therefore  we  cannot  with  Certainty  affirm.   That  all  Men  fleep  by  Intervals ; 
That  no  Man  can  be  nourifh^d  by  IVood  or  Stones  \  That  all  Men  wiS  be  poifond 
by  Hemlock :  becaufe  thefe  Ideas  have  no  Connexion  nor  Repugnancy  with  this 
our  nominal  Effcnce  of  Man,  with  this  abflrad  Idea  that  Name  ftands  for.    We 
Vol.  I.  N  n  ^  mufl 
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muft  in  thcfe  and  the  like  appeal  to  Trial  in  particular  Subjeds,  which  can  reach 
but  a  little  way.  We  muft  content  ourfelves  with  probability  in  the  reft;  but 
can  have  no  general  Certainty,  whilft  our  fpecifick  Idea  of  Man  contains  not  that 
real  Conftitution,  which  is  the  Root,  wherein  all  his  infeparable  Qualities  are 
united,  and  from  whence  they  flow.  Whilft  our  Ideay  the  word  A4m  ftands 
for,  is  only  an  impcrfeft  G)ll^ftion  of  fome  fenfible  Qualities  and  Powers  in 
him,  there  is  no  difcernible  Connedion  or  Repugnance  between  our  fpecifick 
IdeUy  and  the  Operation  of  either  the  Parts  of  Hemlock  or  Stones,  upon  his 
Conftirution.  There  are  Animals  that  fafely  eat  Hemlock,  and  others  that  arc 
nourifti'd  by  Wood  and  Stones :  But  as  long  as  we  want  Ideas  of  chofe  real  Con^ 
fticutions  of  difierent  forts  of  Animals,  whereon  thefe  and  the  like  Qualities 
and  Powers  depend,  we  muft  not  hope  to  reach  Certainty  in  univerfal  Propofi- 
tions  concerning  them.  Thofe  few  Ideas  only,  which  have  a  difcernible  Con- 
nedion  with  our  nominal  EfTence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  atford  us  fuch  Propofi* 
tions.  But  thefe  are  fo  few,  and  of  fo  little  moment,  that  we  may  juftly  look 
on  our  certain  general  Knowledge  of  Subftances,  as  almoft  none  at  all* 
Wherein  Vies  §,  kj.  To  conclude,  General  Propofitions,  of  what  kind  foever,  are  then  only 
c^rf^'^^'^fff  ^^P*^'^  ^^  Certainty,  when  the  Terms  us'd  in  them  ftand  for  fuch  Ideas,  whofe 
PrJ^tlm.  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  as  there  exprefs'd,  is  capable  to  be  difcover'd  by 
us.  And  we  are  then  certain  of  their  Truth  or  Falftiood,  when  we  perceive  the 
Ideas  the  Terms  ftand  for,  to  agree  or  not  agree,  according  as  they  arc  affirm'd 
or  deny'd  one  of  another.  Whence  we  may  take  notice,  that  general  Certainty 
is  never  to  be  found  but  in  out  Jdeas*  Whenever  we  go  to  fcek  it  elfewhere  in 
Experiment,  or  Obfervations  without  us,  our  Knowledg  goes  not  beyond  Par- 
ticulars. 'Tis  the  Contemplation  of  our  own  abftrad  Ideas,  that  alone  is  able 
to  a£Ford  us  general  Knowledg. 

CHAP.    VI. 
Of  Maxims. 

they  4re  (elf-  §.  i.^TH  HE  RE  are  a  Tort  of  Propofitions,  which  under  the  name  of  Maxims 
evident*  JL    and  Axioms  have  pafs'd  for  Principles  of  Science ;  and  becaufe  they 

are  /elf-evident,  have  been  fuppos^d  innate,  altho'  no  Body  ( that  I  know  ) 
ever  went  about  to  (hew  the  Reafon  and  Foundation  of  their  Clearnefs  or  Co* 
gency.     It  may  however  be  worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  Reafon  of  their 
Evidence,  and  fee  whether  it  be  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  alfo  examine  how 
far  they  influence  and  govern  our  other  Knowledge 
Wherein  that      $•  2.  Knowledg,  as  has  been  (hewn,  conftfts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agree* 
Self-evidence  jncnt  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  :  Now  where  that  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
sotiifts*  ^j  pcrceivM  immediately  by  it  felf,  without  the  Intervention  or  Help  of  any  o- 

ther,  there  our  Knowledg  is  felf-evident.  This  will  appear  to  be  fo  to  any  one, 
who  will  but  confider  any  of  thofe  Propofttions,  which,  without  any  proof,  he 
aflents  to  at  firft  (ight :  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the  Reafon  of  his 
AiTent  is  from  that  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  which  the  Mind,  by  an  imme- 
diate comparing  them,  finds  in  thofe  Ideas  anfwering  the  Affirmation  or  Nega- 
tion in  the  Propofition. 
ielf -evidence  §.  3.  This  being  fo,  in  the  next  place  let  us  confider,  whether  this  Selfevi* 
notpe^iarto  j^^^  5^  peculiar  Only  to  thofe  Propofitions,  which  commonly  pafs  under  the 
^^^^s.  "*°*^  ^^  Maxims,  and  have  the  Dignity  of  Axioms  allowed  them.  And  here 
'tis  plain,  that  feveral  other  Truths,  not  allowed  to  be  Axioms,  partake  e- 
qually  with  them  in  this  Self- evidence.  This  we  (hall  fee,  if  we  go  over  thefe 
feveral  forts  of  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  which  I  have  abovemen- 
tion*d,  ifiz^  Identity,  Relation,  Co-exiftence,  and  real  Exiftence  1  which  will 
difcover  to  us,  that  not  only  thofe  few  Propofitions,  which  have  had  the  credit 
of  Maxims,  are  felf^evident,  but  a  great  many^  even  almoft  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  other  Profofitions  are  fuch. 

jJ.  4.  For,  Ftrfi,  the  immediate  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment of  Identity,  being  founded  in  the  Mind's  having  diftinft  Ideas,   this  af- 
fords 
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fords  us  as  mmyfelfeviJm  Propofitions,  as  wc  have  diftind  Ideas.    Fvery  one  i;  ^sto  iden' 
that  has  any  Koowledg  at  all,  has,  as  the  Foundation  of  it,  various  and  di-  ^^^^^'^Pl' 
fiina  Ideas :  And  it  is  the  firft  Aft  of  the  Mind  (  without  which  it  can  never  be  S^,J^'^ 
capable  of  any  Knowlcdg)  to  know  every  one  of  its  Ideas  by  it  fclf,  and  diftin-  equally  felf- 
gQift  it  from  others.    £very  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  he  knows  the  Ideas  he  evident. 
has ;  that  he  knows  alfo,  when  any  one  is  in  his  Underflanding,  and  what  it  is  ; 
and  that  when  more  than  one  are  there^  he  knows  them  diftindly  and  unconfu- 
fedly  one  from  another.    Which  always  being  fo  (  it  being  impoifible  but  that 
he  fliould  perceive  what  he  perceives  )  he  can  never  be  in  doubt  when  any  Idea 
is  in  bis  Mind,  that  it  is  there,  and  is  that  Idea  it  is ;  and  that  two  diftin^  Ideas^ 
when  they  are  in  his  Mind,  are  there,  and  are  not  one  and  the  fame  Jdea.    So 
that  all  fuch  Affirmations  and  Negations  are  made  without  any  poffibility  of 
IX>obt^  Uncertainty  or  Hefitation,  and  muft  necefTarily  be  affented  to  as  fodn 
as  miderftood;  that  is,  as  Toon  as  we  have  in  our  Minds  determine  Ideas,  which 
the  Terms  in  the  Propofition  ftand  for.    And  therefore  wherever  the  Mind  with 
Attention  confiders  any  Propofition,  fo  as  to  perceive  the  two  Ideas  (ignify^d 
by  the  Terms,  and  affirm'd  or  deny'd  one  of  the  other,  to  be  the  fame  or  dif- 
ferent i  it  is  prefently  and  infallibly  certain  of  the  Truth  of  fuch  a  Propofition, 
and  this  equally,  whether  thefe  Propofitions  be  in  Terms  ftanding  for  more  ge- 
neral Ideas,  or  fuch  as  are  lefs  fo,  v.  g.  whether  the  general  Idea  of  Being  be  af- 
firmed of  it  felt,  as  in  this  Propofition,  whatfoever  is,  is  y  or  a  more  particular 
Ltea  be  affirmed  of  it  felf,  as  a  Man  is  a  Man,  or  whatfiever  is  JVhite  is  IVhite ; 
or  whether  the  Idea  of  Being  in  general  be  deny'd  of  not  Being,  which  is  the 
only  ( if  I  may  fo  call  it )  Idea  di&rent  from  it,  as  in  this  other  Propofition,  his 
imfoffible  jor  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  h  9  or  any  Idea  of  any  particular  Being 
be  deny'd  of  another  di£^rent  from  it,  as  a  Man  is  not  a  Horje,  Red  is  not  Blue* 
The  Difierence  of  the  Ideas,  as  foon  as  the  Terms  are  underflood,  makes  the 
Truth  of  the  Propofition  prefently  vifible,  and  that  with  an  equal  Certainty 
and  Eafinefs  in  the  lefs,  as  well  as  the  more  general  Propofitions^  and  all  for  the 
fame  reafon,  vizs.  fiecaufe  the  Mind  perceives  in  any  Ideas,  that  it  has  the  fame 
Idea  to  the  fame  with  it  felf;  and  two  different  Ideas  to  be  di£Ferent  and  not  the 
fame.    And  this  it  is  equally  certain  of)  whether  thefe  Ideas  be  more  or  lefs  ge- 
neral, abftrafi:  and  comprehenfive;    It  is  not  therefore  alone  to  thefe  two  gene- 
nl  Propofitions,  Whatfoever  is,  is;  and,  A  is  impofftHejor  the  fame  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be ;  that  this  Self-evidence  belongs  by  any  peculiar  Right.    The  Per- 
ception of  being,  or  not  bein&  belongs  no  more  to  thefe  vague  Ideas,  fignify'd 
by  the  Terms  Whatfoever  and  Things  than  it  does  to  any  other  Ideas.    Thele  two 
general  Maxims  amounting  to  no  more  in  ihort  but  this,  that  the  fame  is  the 
fame,  and  fame  is  not  different,  are  Truths  known  in  more  particular  Infiances, 
as  well  as  in  thefe  general  Maxims,  and  known  alfo  in  particular  Inftances,  before 
thefe  general  Maxims  are  ever  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  Force  froiA  the 
Difcernnent  ofthe  Mind  imploy'd  about  particular  Ideas.    There  is  nothing 
more  vifible  than  that  the  Mind,  without  the  help  of  any  Proof,  or  Refleftion 
on  either  of  thefe  general  Propofitions,  perceives  fo  clearly,  and  knows  fo  cer- 
tainly, that  the  Idea  of  White  is  the  Idea  of  White,  and  not  the  Idea  of  Blue; 
and  that  the  Idea  of  White,  when  it  is  in  the  Mind,  is  there,  and  is  not  abfent; 
that  the  Confideration  of  thefe  Axioms  can  add  nothing  to  the  Evidence  or  Cer- 
tainty of  its  Knowledg.    Jufi  fo  it  is  (as  every  one  may  experiment  in  himfelf) 
in  all  the  Ideas  a  Man  has  in  his  Mind :  He  knows  each  to  be  it  felf»  and  not  to 
be  another  \  andto  be  in  his  Mind,  and  not  away  when  it  is  there,  with  a  Cor- 
tainty  that  cannot  be  greater ;  and  therefore  the  Truth  of  no  general  Propofi- 
tion can  be  known  with  a  greater  Certainty,  nor  add  any  thing  to  this.  So  that 
in  refpeft  of  Identity,  our  intuitive  Knowledg  reaches  as  far  as  our /i^oi.    And 
wc  are  capable  of  making  as  many  felf-evident  Propofitions,  as  we  have  Names 
for  diftind  Ideas.    And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Mind,  whether  this  Propo- 
fition, A  Circle  is  a  Circky  be  not  as /elf-evident  a  Propofition,  as  that  confift- 
ing  of  more  general  Terms,  Whatfoever  is,  is :  And  again,  whether  this  Propo- 
rtion, Blue  is  not  Red,  be  not  a  Propofition  that  the  Mind  can  no  more  doubt 
of,  as  foon  as  it  underftands  the  Words,  than  it  does  of  that  Axiom,  //  is  im-^ 
fofjiblefor  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  and  fo  of  all  the  like. 
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aanCo-exi'       ^.  j.  Secondly y  As  to  Co-exijlencey  or  fiich  neceflary  Connexion  between  two 
^^^f7wfeJ&  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Subjcft  where  one  of  them  is  fuppos'd,  there  the  other  muft 
^derAVrl  necefl'arily  be  alfo  :  Offuch  Agreement  or  Difagreement  as  this,  the  Mind  has 
fofitions.        an  immediate  Perception  but  in  very  few  of  them.    And  therefore  in  this  fort 
we  have  but  very  little  intuitive  Knowledg ;  nor  are  there  to  be  found  very  ma- 
ny Propofitions  that  are  felf-evident,  tho'  fome  there  are  ,•  v.  g,  the  Idea  of  fil- 
ling a  Place  equal  to  the  Contents  of  its  Superficies,  being  annexed  to  our  Idea 
of  Body,  I  think  it  is  a  felf-evident  Propofition,  T^hat  two  Bodies  cimnot  h  in  the 
fame  Place. 
^.  In  other         ^,  6.  Tlirdlyi  As  to  the  iRe/^^/ow  of  Modes,  Mathematicians  have  fram'd  ma- 
Reiattmswe  ny  Axioms  concerning  that  one  Relation  of  Equality.     As  Equals  taken  from 
^^y    vtf.      JEqualSy  the  Remainder  wiS  be  Equals  >  which,  with  the  reft  of  that  kind,  howe- 
ver they  are  received  for  Maxims  by  the  Mathematicians,  and  are  unqueftionaWc 
Truths  i  yer,  I  think,  that  any  one  who  confiders  them,  will  not  find  that  they 
have  a  clearer  Self-evidence  than  thefc,  that  one  and  one  are  equal  to  two ;  that  if 
you  take  from  the  Jive  Finders  of  one  Hand  two,  and  from  the  five  Fingers  of  the  other 
Hand  t'wot  the  remaining  rltimber  willie  equal.    Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch 
Propofitions  may  be  found  in  Numbers,  which,  at  the  very  firft  hearing,  force 
the  AlTcnr,  and  carry  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  greater  Clearnefs,  thanthofc 
Mathematical  Axioms. 
^'  ff ''fS^^^      #'  7*  Fmmblyy  As  to  real  E>:fflence,  fihce  that  has  no  Connexion  with  any  o- 
ZeSn^^.  ther  of  our  Ideas,  but  that  of  our  felves,  and  of  a  firft  Being,  we  have  iti  that, 
*  concerning  the  real  Exiftence  of  all  other  Beings,  not  fo  much  as  demonftrativc, 
much  lefs  a  felf-evident  Knowledg ;  and  therefore  concerning  thofe  there  are  no 
Maxims. 
Tbefe  Axioms      §^  g.  !„  the  next  place  let  uscohfider,  what  Influence  theft  received  Maxims 
i£me7ur    ^ave  upon  the  other  Parts  of  our  Knowledg.    The  Rules  eftabliih'd  in  the 
ctberKnoro-    Schools,  that  all  Reafonings  arc  ex  pracognitis  &  praconcejjis^  feems  to  lay  the 
ledg.  Foundation  of  all  other  Knowledg  in  thefe  Maxims,  and  to  fuppofe  them  to 

hcpracognita;  whereby,  I  think,  are  meant  thefe  two  things  :  Firft,  That  thefe 
Axioms  are  thofe  Truths  that  are  firft  known  to  the  Mind.     And,  Secondly, 
That  upon  them  the  other  Parts  of  out  Knowledg  depend. 
Becaufetbejf       ^,  p.  Firjl^  That  thcy  arc  not  the  Trtiths  firft  known  to  the  Mind,  is  evident 
TrJ^^  '^*      to  Experience,  as  we  have  fliewn  in  another  plice.  Book  I.  thap.  2.  Who  per- 
firJikfJw.      ceives  not  that  a  Child  certainly  knows  that  a  Stranger  is  not  its  Mother ;  that 
its  Sucking-Bottle  is  not  the  Rod,  long  before  he  knows  that  'tis  impofjihle  far 
^.j^  ^ ,  /r/f  -  .>» '-/  ^^ithefarne  thing  to  ie,  and  not  to  be  ?  And  how  many  Truths  arc  there  about  Num- 
^  "^   ^W  i     A^  r/,ibers,  whicii  it  is  obvious  to  obferve  that  the  Mind  is  perfeftly  acquainted  with, 
-'^    '7  /  ^    /and  fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  thefe  general  Maxims,   to 


v^^  *  •  ^  * 


^^  which  Mathematicians,  in  their  Arguings,  do  fometimes  refer  them  ?  Whereof 
f*  the  Reafon  is  very  plain:  Fot  that  which  makes  the  Mind  aflent  to  fuch  Propo- 

fitions, being  nothing  elfe  but  the  Perception  it  has  of  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement  of  its  Ideasy  according  as  it  finds  them  affirmed  or  deny'd  one  of  ano- 
ther in  words  it  underftands,  and  every  Idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  iSy  and 
every  two  diftind  Ideas  being  known  not  be  to  the  fame  ;  it  muft  neceflfarily  fol- 
low, that  fuch  fell-evident  Truths  muft  hefirfi  known,  which  confift  of  Ideas 
that  arc  firft  in  the  Mind:  and  the  Ideas  firft  in  the  Mind,  'tis  evident,  are 
thofe  of  particular  things,  from  whence,  by  flow  degrees,  the  Underftanding 
proceeds  to  (ome  few  general  ones  ,•  which  being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and 
familiar  Objefts  of  Senfe,  are  fettled  in  the  Mind,  with  general  Names  to 
them.  Thus  particular  Ideas  are  firft  received  and  diftinguifli'd,  and  fo  Know- 
ledg got  about  them;  and  next  to  them,  the  lefs  general  or  fpecifick,  which 
are  next  to  particular  :  For  abftraft  Ideas  are  not  fo  obvious  or  eafy  to  Children, 
or  the  yet  unexercised  Mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  feem  fo  to  grown  Men, 
'tis  only  becaufe  by  conftant  and  familiar  ufe  they  are  made  fo.  For  when  we 
nicely  refleft  upon  them,  we  (hall  find,  that  general  Ideas  are  Fidioils  and  Con- 
trivances of  the  Mind,  that  carry  difficulty  with  them,  and  do  not  fo  eafdy  of- 
fer themfelves,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example.  Does  it  not  require 
fome  Pains  and  Skill  to  form  the  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle  (  which  is  yet  none  of 
the  moft  abftraft,  comprehenfive  and  difficult )  for  it  muft  be  neither  Obliqu^ 
nor  Reftangle,  neither    Equilateral,   Equicrural,  nor  Scalenon,    but  all  and 
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none  of  thcfe  at  once  ?  In  efFed,  it  is  fomcthing  impcrfed,  that  cahiibt  exift  ; 
an  Idea  wherein  fome  Parts  of  feveral  ditferent  and  incdnfiftent  Ideas  are  put 
together.  'Tis  true,  the  Mind,  in  this  imperfed  State,  has  need  of  fuch  Ideau 
and  makes  all  the  hade  to  them  it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  Communication, 
and  Inlargcment  of  Knowlcdg  j  to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very  much  in- 
clined. But  yet  one  has  rcafon  to  fufpcd  fuch  Ideas  arc  Marks  of  our  Iriipcrfc- 
Sion  I  at  leaft  this  is  enough  to  Ihcw,  that  the  moft  abftraft  and  general  Ideas 
are  not  thofe  that  the  Mind  is  fir  (I  and  moft  cafily  acquainted  with>  nor  fuch 
as  its  earlieft  Knowlcdg  is  converfant  about. 

5$.  10.  Secondly^  From  what  has  been  faid  it  plainly  follows,  that  thefe  mlg-  Becaufe  m 
nify'd  Maxims  are  not  the  Principles  and  Foundations  ofali  oUr  other  Knowledg.  ^^^l^^^ c 
For  if  there  be  a  great  many  other  Truths,,  which  have  as  much  /clf-evidencc  ot^^xZi^JeL 
ias  they,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know  before  them,  it  i3  inlpoffible  they  donotdepemi^ 
Ihould  be  the  Principles,  from  which  we  deduce  all  other  Truths.  Is  it  impof- 
fible  to  know  that  One  andTw  are  equal  to  T%ree,  but  by  virtue  of  thi3,  or  fome 
fuch  Axiom,  viz,,  the  fVhole  is  equal  t$  all  its  Parts  taken  together  ?  Many  a  One 
knows  that  One  and  Txu#  are  equal  to  Three^  without  having  heard,  or  thought 
on  that,  or  any  other  Axiom,  by  which  it  might  be  prov'di  and  knowii  it  as 
certainly,  as  any  other  Man  knows,  ihtttht  IVhole  is  efual  to  aU  its  Parts,  or  a- 
ny  other  Maxim,  and  all  from  the  fame  Reafon  of  Selh evidence;  the  Equality 
of  thofe  Ideas  being  as  vi(ible  and  certain  to  him  without  that^  or  any  other 
Axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needing  no  Proof  to  make  it  perceivU  Nor  after  the 
Knowlcdg,  That  the  Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts,  docs  he  know  that  One  and7vh 
are  equal  to  Three,  better  or  more  certainly  than  he  did  before.  For  if  there  bt 
any  odds  in  thofe  Ideas,  the  Whole  and  Parts  are  more  obfcure,  or  at  leaft  more 
difficult  to  be  fettled  in  the  Mind,  than  thofe  of  One,  Two  and  Three*  Andiii* 
^d,  I  think,  I  may  ask  thefe  Med,  who  will  needs  have  all  Knowlcdg  befides 
thofe  general  Principles  themfelvcs,  to  defend  on  general,  innate  and  felf-eVl- 
dent  Principles  ,  what  Principle  it  rcquifitc  to  prove,  that  One  and  Oke  arc  Two, 
that  Ttuoand  Two  are  Foirr,  that  Three  times  Two  are  Six!  Which  being  kncw^ 
without  any  proof,  do  evince,  that  either  all  Knowlcdg  does  not  depend  on  cer- 
tain Praeofftita  or  general  Maxims,  cair4  PtinCiples,  or  elfe  that  thefe  art  Prin- 
ciples) and  if  thefe  are  (o  be  counted  Prificlples,  a  great  part  of  Numeration 
wiU  be  fo.  To  which  if  wc^ddallthe  felf  evident  Propofitions,  which  may 
be  made  about  all  our  diftinft  Ideas,  Principles  Will  be  alihoft  infinite,  it  leaft  in- 
namerable,  which  Men  arrive  to  the  Knowlcdg  of,  at  ditferent  Ages  ;  ahd  a 
great  many  of  thefe  innate  Principles,  they  never  come  to  know  all  their  Li^es. 
But  whether  they  come  in  view  of  the  Mind,  earlier  or  liter,  thfs  i^  tfueof 
them,  that  they  are  all  known  by  their  native  Evidence,  are  wholly  independent, 
receive  no  Light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  Proof  one  from  another,*  much  lefsthi 
mote  particular,  from  the  more  general  i  or  the  more  fimple,  from  the  more 
compounded  :  the  more  fimple,  and  kb  abftrad,  being  the  moft  familiar,  and 
the  eafier  and  earlier  apprehended.  But  which-ever  be  the  cleareft  Idea,  the 
£vidence  and  Certainty  of  all  fuch  Propofitions  is  in  this.  That  a  Man  fees  the 
fame  Idea  to  be  the  fame  Idea,  and  infallibly  perceives  two  di£ferent  Ideas  to  be 
difierent  Ideas.  For  when  a  Man  has  in  his  Underftanding  the  Ideas  of  One  and 
eUTwo,  the  Idea  ofTeBow,  and  the  Idea  oiBlue,  he  cannot  but  certainly  kndw, 
that  the  Idea  of  One  is  the  Idea  of  One,  and  not  the  Idea  of  Two ;  and  that  the 
Idea  of  Yellow  is  the  Idea  of  Yellow,  and  not  the  Idea  of  Blue.  Fot  a  Man 
cannot  confound  the  Idea  of  his  Mind,  which  he  has  diftind  :  That  would  be  to 
have  them  confus'd  and  diftind  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  a  Contradi^ion  : 
And  to  have  none  diftinft,  is  to  have  no  ufe  of  our  Faculties,  to  have  no  Know- 
lcdg at  all.  And  therefore  what  Idea  foever  is  affirmed  of  it  felf,  or  whatfoc- 
vcr  two  entire  diftinfl:  Ideas  are  dcn/d  one  of  another,  the  Mind  cannot  but 
afifent  to  fuch  a  Propofition  as  infallibly  true,  as  foon  as  it  underftands  the  Terms 
without  Hefitation  or  need  of  Proof,  or  regarding  thofe  made  in  more  general 
Terms,  and  call'd  Maxims. 

jj.  II.  What  (hall  we  then  fay  ?  Are  thtk  general  Maxims  of  no  ufe  ?  By  no  mat  qi 
means  j  tho*  perhaps  their  Ufe  is'  not  that,  which  it  is  commonly  taken  to  be.  ^hefe^enerai 
But  Imcc  doubting  in  the  leaft  of  what  hath  been  by  fome  Men  afcrib'd  to  thefe  ^^^^' 
Maxims  may  be  apt  to  be  cry'd  out  againft,  as  overturning  the  Foundations  of  ^^'* 
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ail  the  Sciences;  it  may  be  worth  while  to  cohfider  them,  with  rcfped  to  other 
parts  of  our  Knowledg,  and  examine  more  particularly  to  what  Purpofes  they 
ferve,  and  to  what  nor. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  they  are  of  no  ufe  to 
prove  or  confirm  lefs  general  felf-evident  Propofitions. 

2.  'Tis  as  plain  that  they  arc  not,  nor  have  been  the  Foundations  whereon 
any  Science  hath  been  builr.  There  is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  Talk,  propa- 
gated from  ScholafUck  Men,  of  Sciences  and  the  Maxims  on  which  they  arc 
built :  But  it  has  been  my  ill  luck  never  to  meet  with  any  fuch  Sciences  v  much 
lefs  any  one  built  upon  thefe  two  Maxims^  What  is,  is ;  and  It  is  impcffitltfor 
the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  be  ihewn  where  any 
fuch  Science,  erefted  upon  thefe,  or  any  other  general  Axioms,  is  to  be  tound : 
and  fliould  be  obliged  ro  any  one  who  would  lay  before  me  the  Frame  and 
Syftem  of  any  Science  fo  built  on  thefe  or  any  fuch  like  Maxims,  that  could 
not  be  ftiewn  to  fland  as  firm  without  any  confideration  of  them.  1  aik. 
Whether  thefe  general  Maxims  have  not  the  fame  ufe  in  the  Study  of  Divinity, 
and  in  Theological  Queltions,  that  they  have  in  the  other  Sciences  ?  They 
ferve  here  too  to  filence  Wranglers,  and  put  an  end  to  Difpuie.  But  I  think 
that  no  body  will  therefore  fay,  that  the  Chrifiian  Religion  is  built  on  thefe 
Maxims,  or  that  the  Knowledg  we  have  of  it  is  dcrivM  from  thefe  Principles. 
''Tis  from  Revelation  we  have  received  it,  and  without  Revelation  thefe  Max- 
ims had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When  we  find  out  an  Idea,  by  whofc 
Intervention  we  difcover  the  Connexion  of  two  others,  this  is  a  Revelation 
from  God  ro  us,  by  the  Voice  of  Reafon.  For  we  then  come  ro  know  a  Truth 
that  we  did  not  know  before.  When  God  declares  any  Truth  to  us,  this  is  a 
Revelation  to  us  by  the  Voice  of  his  Spirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  our  Know- 
ledg. But  in  neither  of  thefe  do  wc  receive  our  Light  or  Knowledg  from 
Maxims.  But  in  the  one^  the  things  themfelves  afford  it^  and  we  fee  the  Truth 
in  them  by  perceiving  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement.  In  the  other,  God 
himfelf  affords  it  immediately  to  us,  and  we  fee  the  Truth  of  what  he  fays  in 
his  unerring  Veracity. 

3.  They  arc  not  of  ufe  to  help  Men  forwards  in  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ences, or  new  Difcoveries  of  yet  unknown  Truths.  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  nevcc 
enough  to  be  admir'd  Book,  has  demonftrated  feveral  Propofitions,  which  aro 
fo  many  new  Truths,  before  unknown  to  the  World,  and  are  farther  Advances 
in  Mathematical  Knowledg :  But  for  the  Difcovery  of  thefe,  it- was  not  the 
general  Maxims,  tVhat  is,  is  ,•  or,  Ihe  Whole  is  bigger  than  a  Part,  or  the  like, 
that  help'd  him.  Thefe  were  not  the  Clues  that  led  him  into  the  Difcovery 
of  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  thofe  Propofitions.  Nor  was  it  by  them  that 
he  got  the  Knowledg  of  thofe  Demonftrationsi  but  by  finding  out  intermediate 
Ideas,  that  fliew'd  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas,  as  expre(s'd 
in  the  Propofitions  he  demonflratcd.  This  is  the  great  Exercife  and  Improve- 
ment of  human  Underflanding  in  the  enlarging  of  Knowledg,  and  advancing 
the  Sciences ;  wherein  they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any  help  from  the 
Contemplation  of  thefe,  or  the  like  magnify 'd  Maxims.  Would  thofe  who 
have  this  traditional  Admiration  of  thefe  Propofitions,  that  they  think  no 
liep  can  be  made  in  Knowledg  without  the  fupport  of  an  Axiom,  no  Stone 
laid  in  the  building  of  the  Sciences  without  a  general  Maxim,  but  diftinguifli 
between  the  Method  of  acquiring  Knowledg,  and  of  communicating ;  between 
the  Method  of  raifing  any  Science,  and  that  of  teaching  it  to  others  as  far  as 
it  is  advanced  ;  they  would  fee  that  thofe  general  Maxims  were  not  the  Foun- 
dations on  which  the  firfl  Difcoverers  rais'd  their  admirable  Scrudures,  nor  the 
Keys  that  unlocked  and  open'd  thofe  Secrets  of  Knowledg.  Tho'  afterwards, 
when  Schools  were  creded,  and  Sciences  had  their  Profeflbrs  to  teach  what  o- 
thers  had  found  out,  they  often  made  ufe  of  Maxims,  i.  e.  laid  down  certain 
Propofitions  which  were  felf-evidcnt,  or  to  be  received  for  true  j  which  being 
fettled  in  the  Minds  of  their  Scholars,  as  upqueftionable  Verities,  they  on  occa- 
fion  made  ufe  of,  to  convince  them  of  Truths  in  particular  Infianees  that  were 
not  fo  familiar  to  their  Minds,  as  thofe  general  Axioms  which  had  before  been 
inculcated  to  them,  and  carefully  fettled  in  their  Minds.  Tho'  thefe  particu- 
lar Inftances,  when  well  jfeflcdedon,  are  no  lefs  felf-evidcnt  to  the  Underftand- 
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ing  than  the  general  Maxims  brought  to  confirm  them :  And  it  vm  in  thofc  par- 
ticular Inftances  that  the  firft  Difcoverer  found  the  Truth,  without  the  help 
of  the  general  Maxims :  And  fo  may  any  one  elfe  do,  who  with  Attention  confi-; 
ders  them. 
To  come  therefore  to  the  Ufe  that  h  made  of  Maxims. 

1.  They  are  of  ufe,  as  has  been  ohfcrv'd,  in  the  ordinary  KCcthods  of  teac&-^ 
ing  Sciences  as  bit  as  they  are  advanced  i  but  of  little  or  none  in  advancing  them 
farther.  » 

2.  They  are  of  ufe  in  Difputes,  for  the  filencing  of  obilinatc  Wnuigier^^ 
and  bringing  thofe  Contefts  to  fome  Conclufion.    Whether  z  need  of  them  to 
that  end  came  not  in,  in  the  manner  following,  I  crave  leave  to  enquire.    The 
Schools  having  made  Difputation  the  Touchftone  of  Mens  Abilities,  and  the 
Criterion  of  Knowledg,  adjudg'd  Vidory  to  him  that  kept  the  Field :  and  he 
that  had  the  laft  Word,  was  concluded  to  have  the  better  of  the  Argument,  '^ 
not  of  the  Caufe.    But  becaufe  by  this  means  there  was  like  to  be  no  Deciiioti 
between  skilful  Combatants,   whilft  one  never  fail'd  of  a  medius  terminus  to 
prove  any  Propofition ;  and  the  other  could  as  conftantly,  without,  or  with  a 
DiftindioD>  deny  the  Major  or  Minor  i  to  prevent>  as  much  as  could  be,  the 
running  out  of  Difputes  into  an  endlefs  Train  of  Syllogifms,  certain  general 
Proportions,  mofl  of  them  indeed  felf-evidenr,  were  introduced  into  the  Sdiools; 
which  being  fuch  as  all  Men  allow'd  and  agreed  in,  were  look'd  on  as  general 
Meafures  of  Truth,  and  ferv'd  inftead  of  Principles  (where  the  Difputants  had 
not  laid  down  any  other  between  them)  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and 
which  mufi  not  be  receded  from  by  either  fide.    And  thus  thefe  Maxims  getting 
the  Name  of  Principles^  beyond  which  Men  in  Difpute  could  not  retreat,  were 
by  miilake  taken  to  be  the  Originals  and  Sources,  from  whence  all  Knowledg  be-^ 
gan,  and  the  Foundations  whereon  the  Sciences  were  built.    Becaufe,  when  in 
their  Difputes  they  came  to  any  of  thefe,  ttbey  flop'd  there,  and  went  no  £ir«- 
tfaer,  the  Matter  was  determined*    But  how  much  this  is  a  Miftake^  hadi  been 
already  fhewn^ 

This  Method  of  the  Schools,  which  have  been  thought  the  Fountains  of 
Knowledge  introduced,  as  Ifuppofe,  the  like  ufe  of  thefe  Maxima  into  agreae 
part  of  Converfacion  out  of  the  Schools^  to  flop  the  Month  of  Cavillers^  whoni 
any  one  is  excus'd  from  arguing  any  longer  with,  when4hey  deny  thefe  general 
felf^evident  Principles  receiv'd  by  all  ceafonable  Men»  who  have  once  thought 
of  them :  But  yet  their  ufe  herein  is  but  to  put  an  end  to  Wranghng*.  They  vat 
truth,  when  urg'd  in  fuch  cafes,  teach  nothing :  That  i&  alrewy  done  by  the 
intermediate  Idias  made  ufe  of  in  the  Debate,  whofe  Connexion  may  be  feen 
without  the  help  of  thofe  Maxims,  and  fo  the  Truth  known  before  the  Maxim 
is  produced,  and  the  Argument  brought  to  a  firfl  Principle*  Men  would  give 
off  a  wrong  Argument  before  it  came  to  that,  if  in  their  Difputes  th^  pro- 
posed to  themfelves  the  finding  and  embracing  of  Truth,  and  not  a  Gmtefl  hst 
Vidory.  And  thus  Maxims  have  their  ufe  to  put  a  flop  to  their  Perverfenefe^ 
whofe  Ingenuity  (bould  have  yielded  fooner*  But  the  Method  of  the  Schools 
having  allowed  and  encouragM  Men  to  oppofe  and  redfl  evident  Truth  till  they 
are  bafHed,  /.  e.  till  they  are  reduced  to  contradi(^  themfelves  or  fome  efhi- 
bh'fh'd  Principle  \  \\s  no  wonder  that  they  fhould  not  in  civil  Converfation  be 
afham*d  of  that,  which  in  the  Schools  is  counted  a  Vertue  and  a  Glory ;  obfli* 
natcly  to  maintain  that  fide  of  the  Queflion  they  have  chofen)  whether  true  or 
falfe,  to  the  laft  Extremity  ;  even  after  Convi^ioa  A  ftrange  way  to  attain 
Truth  and  Knowledg :  And  that  which  I  think  the  rational  part  of  Mankind^ 
not  corrupted  by  Education,  could  fcarce  believe  fhould  ever  be  admitted  a* 
mongft  the  Lovers  of  Truth,  and  Students  of  Religion  or  Nature  ,•  or  intro- 
duced into  the  Seminaries  of  thofe  who  are  to  propagate  the  Truths  of  Re- 
ligion or  Philofophy  amongfl  the  Ignorant  and  Untonvinc'd.  How  much  fuch 
a  way  of  Learning  is  likely  to  turn  ydung  Mens  Minds  from  the  fincere  Search 
and  Love  of  Truth  ;  nay,  and  to  make  them  doubt  whether  there  is  any  fuch 
thing,  or  at  leafl  worth  the  adhering  to,  I  fhall  not  now  enquire*  This  I 
think,  that  bating  thofe  Places,  which  brought  the  Perifatetick  rhilofbphy  intd 
their  Schools,  where  it  continu'd  many  Ages,  without  teaching  the  World  any 
thing  but  the  Arc  of  Wrangling  j  thefe  Maxims  were  no  where  thought  the 
Voh  1.  Oo  Foundations 
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iPoundafions  on  which  the  Sciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  Helps  to  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Kno\^cdg. 
'^^^  «r^  As  to  thcfc  General  Maxims  therefore  they  are,  as  I  have  faid,  of  great  Vfe 

ibefe  general  -^^  pifp^tcs^to  fiof  the  Moutks  of  IVranglers  i  but  not  of  much  Ufa  to  the  Difco- 
^^w  ^^^^y  of  urijcnovsrn  Truth's,  or  to  help- the  Mind  forwards  in  its  Search  after 
Knowledg.'  For  who  ever  began  to  build  his  Knowledg  on  this  general  Propo- 
fition,  tVha$  is^  isj;  or,  it  is  iinpdfJibU  for  the.  fame  thing  to  bt  arid  not  to  be  :  and 
from  either  of  thefc,  as  from  a  Principle  of  Science,  deduc'd  a  Syftem  of  ufeful 
KnX)wle<%  ?  Wrong  Opinions  often  involving  Con  traditions,  one  of  thefe  Max- 
ims, jas  aTouch*ftone,  mayy^f  welltofhew  whither  they  lead.  But  yet,  how- 
ever fit  to  lay  open  the  Abfurdity  or  Miftake  of  a  Man's  Reafoning  or  Opi- 
nion>  they  are  of  very  little  Ufe  for  enlightning  the  Underflanding :  And  ic 
will  not  be  found,  that  the  Mind  receives  much  help  from  them  in  its  Progrels 
in  Knowledg ;  which  would  be  neither  lefs^  nor  Jefs  certain,  were  thefe  two 
General  Propofitions  never  thought  on.  *Tis  true,  as  I  have  faid,  they  fomc- 
timcs  ferue  in  Argumentation  to  ftop  a  Wrangler's  Mouth,  by  (hewing  the 
Abfurdity  of  what  he  faith,  and  by  expodng  him  to  the  Shame  of  contr^i(%- 
ing  what  all  the  World  knows,  and  he  himfeif  cannot  but  own  to  be  true« 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  fbew  a  Man  he  is  in  an  £rror ;  and  another  to  put  |^im 
in  poflfefTion  of  Truth  :  and  I  would  fain  know  what  Truths  thefe  two  Propo* 
fitions  are  able  to  teach»  and  by  their  Influence  make  us  know>  which  we  did  noc 
know  before,  or  could  nor  know  without  them.  Let  us  reafon  from  them  as 
well  as  we  can,  they  are  only  about  identical  Predications,  and  influence,  ii  any 
St  ail,  none  but  fuch.  Each  particular  Propofition  concerning  Identity  or 
Diverfity,  is  as  clearly  and  certainly  known  in  it  felf,  if  attended  to,  as  cither 
of  thefe  general  ones  :  only  thefe  general  ones,  as  ferving  in  all  cafes,  are 
therefore  more  inculcated  and  inflfted  on«  As  to  other  lefs  general  Maxims, 
matiy  of  them  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  Propofttions,  and  teach  us  nothing 
but  th^  refptd  and  import  of  Names  one  to  another.  iTa  vjbole  is  equal  t9 
dl its  Harts ;  What  real  Truth,  I  befeech  you,  does  it  teach?  What  more  is 
tontafn^d  in  that  Maxim  than  what  the  Signification  of  the  word  Totum,  or  the 
IVhole^  does  of  it  felf  import  ?  And  he  ttm  knows  that  the  word  IVhole  ilanda 
for  what  is  made  up  of  all  its  Parts,  knows  very  little  lefs,  than  that  the  WboU 
is  equal  to  all  its  Parts.  And  upon  the  fame  ground,  I  think  that  this  Propo- 
fition, A  HiB  is  higher  than  a  Valkyr  and  feveral  the  like,  may  alfo  pafs  for 
Maxims.  But  yet  Mailers  of  Mathematicks^  when  they  would,  as  Teachers  of 
what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  Science,  do  not  without  reafon  place 
this,  and  fome  other  fuch  Maxims,  at  the  entrance  of  their  Syftems;  that  their 
Scholars,  having  in  the  Beginning  pcrfe<fhy  acquainted  their  Thoughts  with 
thefe  Propofitions  made  in  fuch  general  Terms,  may  be  us^d  to  make  fueh  Re- 
fledions,  and  have  thefe  more  general  Propofitions,  as  form'd  Rules  and  Say- 
ings, ready  to  apply  to  all  particular  Cafes.  Not  that  if  they  be  equally 
weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and  evident  than  the  particular  Inftances  they  arc 
brought  to  confiim ;  but  that  being  more  familiar  to  the  Mind,  the  very  na- 
ming them  is  enough  to  fatisfy  the  Underflanding.  But  this,  I  fay,  is  more 
from  our  Cuftom  of  ufing  them,  and  the  Eftablifhment  they  have  got  in  our 
Minds  by  our  often  thinking  of  them,  than  from  the  different  Evi^dence  of  the 
things.  But  before  Cuftom  has  fettled  Methods  of  Thinking  and  Reafoning 
in  our  Minds,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  it  is  quite  other  wife ;  and  that  the  Child, 
when  a  part  of  his  Apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  better  in  that  particular 
Inftance,  than  by  this  general  Propofition,  The  Whole  is  equal  to  aU  its  Parts  ; 
and  that  if  one  of  thefe  have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him*  by  the  other,  the 
General  has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  Mind  by  the  Particular,  than  the  Par- 
ticular by  the  General.  For  in  Particulars  our  Knowledg  begins,  and  fo  fpreads 
it  felf  by  degrees  to  Generals.  Tho'  afterwards  the  Mind  takes  the  quite  con- 
trary Courfe,  and  having  drawn  his  Knowledg  into  as  general  Propofitions  as 
it  can,  makes  thofe  familiar  to  its  Thoughts,  and  accuftoms  it  felf  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  them,  as  to  the  Standards  of  Truth  and  Falfliood.  By  which  familiar 
l^e  of  them,  as  Rules  to  meafure  the  Truth  of  other  Propofitions,  it  comes  in 
time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular  Propofitions  have  their  Truth  and  Evi- 
dence from  their  Conformity  to  thefc  more  general  ojics,  which  in  Difcourfe  and 
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Argumentation,  arc  fo  frequently  urg'd,  and  conftantly  admitted.  And  this 
I  think  to  be  the  reafon  why  amongft  fo  many  felf-evident  Propofitions,  the 
moft  general  only  have  had  the  Title  of  Maxims. 

§.  13.  One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  concerning  Maxima,  if 
thcfe  general  Maxims,   That  they  arc  fo  far  from  improving  or  eftablifhing  care  be  tut  ta^ 
our  Minds  in  true  Knowlcdg,  that  if  our  Notions  be  wrong,  loofe  or  unfleddy,  ^^2^^f^ 
and  we  rcfign*up  our  Thoughts  to  the  Sound  of  Words,  rather  than  fix  them  prtrueO^^ 
on  fettled  dctermin'^d  Ideas  of  things  :  I  fay,  thefe  general  Maxims  will  Jerve  di^nns^ 
to  confirm  us  in  Miflakes ;  and  in  fuch  a  way  of  ufe  of  Words,  which  is  mofl 
common,  willferve  to  prove  Contradiftions  :  v.g.  He  that,  with  Des  Cartes^  (hall 
frame  in  his  Mind  an  Idea  of  what  he  calls  Bodyy  to  be  nothing  but  Extenfion, 
may  eafily  demonflrate,  that  there  is  no  Vacuum^  i.  e.  no  Space  void  of  Body, 
by  this  Maximy  What  is,  is.    For  the  Idea  to  which  he  annexes  the  name  B(h 
dyy  being  bare  Extenfion,  his  Knowledg,  that  Space  cannot  be  without  Body, 
is  certain.    For  he  knows  his  own  Idea  of  Extenfion  clearly  and  diflindly,  and 
knows  that  it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  Idea,  tho'  it  be  call^  by  thefe  three 
namcs>  Extenfion,  Body,  Space.    Which  three  Words,   flanding    for    one    and 
the  fame  Idea,  may  no  doubt,  with  the  fame  Evidence  and  Certainty^  be  af- 
firmM  one  of  another,  as  each  of  it  felf :   And  it  is  as  certain,  that  whilfti 
ufe  them  all  to  fland  for  one  and  the  fame  Idea,  this  Predication  is  as  true  and 
identical  in  its  Signification,  7'hat  Space  is  Body,  as  this  Predication  is  true  and 
identical.  That  Body  is  Body,  both  in  Signification  and  Sound. 

5^.  13.  Bur  if  another  (hall  come,  and  make  to  himfelf  another  Idea^  difle-  Iffiancehi 
rent  from  Des  Cartes^s,  of  the  thing,  which  yet,  with  Des  Cartes,  he  calls  by  the  Vacuum, 
fame  name  Body  ;  and  make  his  Idea,  which  he  expreifes  by  the  word  Body  to  be 
of  a  thing  that  hath  both  Extenfion  and  Solidity  together  ^  he  will  as  eafily  de* 
monflrate,  that  there  may  be  a  Vacuum,  or  Space  without  a  Body,  as  Des  Cartes 
demonftrated  the  contrary.  Becaufe  the  Idea,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Space, 
being  barely  the  fimple  one  of  Extenfion  -,  and  the  Idea,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  Body,  being  the  complex  Idea  of  Extenfion  and  Reffiibility,  or  Solidity,  to- 
gether in  the  fame  Subjed,  thefe  two  Ideas  are  not  exadly  one  and  the  fame, 
but  in  the  Underftanding  as  diflind  as  the  Ideas  of  One  and  Two,  White  and 
Black,  or  as  of  Corporeity  and  Humanity,  il  I  may  ufe  thofe  barbarous  Terms : 
And  therefore  the  Predication  of  them  in  our  Minds,  or  in  Words  (landing 
for  them>  is  not  identical,  but  the  Negation  of  them  one  of  another ;  viz,. 
this  Propofition,  Extenfion  or  Space  is  not  Body,  is  as  true  and  evidently  certain, 
as  this  Maxim^  Jb  is  impoffiHe  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  can  make  any 
Propofition. 

§.  14.  But  yet  tho'  both  thefe  Propofitions  ♦(as  you  fee)  may  be  equally  de-  Ibefprfuemf 
jnonflrated,  vix.  That  there  may  be  a  Vacuum,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  tbei^iflemt 
Vacuum,  by  thefe  two  certain  Principles,  (i;/2i.)  PVhat  is,  is  ;  and  The  fame  thing  ^^^fc^wi^ 
cannot  be,  and  be:  yet  neither  of  thefe  Principles  will  ferve  to  prove  to  us,  that 
any,  pr  what  Bodies  do  exifi:  For  that  we  are  left  to  our  Senfes,  to  difcovec 
to  us  as  far  as  they  caui  Thofe  Univerfal  and  Self-evident  Principles,  being 
only  our  conftant,  clear,  and  diftin<ft  Knowledg  of  our  own  Ideas,  more  gene-> 
ral  or  comprehenfive,  can  afTure  us  of  nothing  that  paiTes  without  the  Mind, 
tjieir  Certainty  is  founded  only  upon  the  Knowledg  we  have  of  each  Idea  by  it 
felf,  and  of  its  Diflindion  from  others ;  about  which  we  cannot  be  miftaken 
vrhilfl  they  are  in  our  Minds,  tho'  we  may^  and  often  are  miftaken,  when  we 
retain  the  Names  without  the  Ideas;  or  ufe  them  confufedly  fometimes  foe 
one,  and  fometimes  for  another  Idea.  In  which  cafes  the  Force  of  thefe  Ax-- 
ioms,  reaching  only  to  the  Sound,  and  not  the  Signification  of  the  Words,  ferves 
only  to  lead  us  into  Confufion,  Miftake,  and  Error.  ^Tis  to  ihew  Men,  that 
thefe  Maxims,  however  cry'd  up  for  the  great  Guards  of  Truth,  will  not  fe* 
cure  them  from  Error  in  a  carelefs  loofd  u(e  of  their  Words,  that  I  have  made 
this  Remark.  In  all  that  is  here  fuggefted  concerning  their  little  ufe  for  the 
Improvement  of  Knowledg,  or  dangerous  ufe  in  undetermin'd  Ideas,  I  have 
been  far  enough  from  faying  or  intending  they  (hould  be  laid  afide,  as  fome 
have  been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm  them  to  be  Truths,  felf-evident 
Truths  y  and  fo  cannot  be  laid  afide.  As  far  as  their  Influence  will  reach,  *tis 
in  vain  to  endeavour,  nor  would  I  attempt  to  abridg  it*  But  yet  without  any 
Vol.  I.  O  0  ;i  injury 
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injury  to  Truth  or  Knowkdg,  I  may  have  reafon  to  think  their  ufe  is  not  an- 
fwerable  to  the  great  ftrcfs  which  fcems  to  be  laid  on  them  ;  and  I  may  warn 
Men  not  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  them^  for  the  confirming  themfelves  in  Errors. 
Tbetr  AffU-  §•  1 5-  But  let  thcin  be  of  what  ufe  they  wiQ  in  verbal  Propofitions,  they  can- 
cation  dange-  not  difcover  or  prove  to  us  the  Icaft  Knowlcdg  of  the  Nature  of  Subftances,  as 
^^«^  /"^Tjf  they  are  found  and  exift  without  us,  any  farther  than  grounded  on  Experience. 
*^*^  And  tho*  the  Confequencc  of  thefe  two  Propbfitions,  called  Principles,  be  very 

clcari  and  their  Ufe  not  dangerous  or  hurtful,  in  the  Probiation  of  fuch  things, 
wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of  thcin  for  Proof,  but  fuch  as  arc  clear  by  then- 
reives  without  them,  vit.  where  our  Ideas  arc  determined,  and  known  by  the 
Names  that  ftand  for  them  :  yet  when  thefe  Principles,  viz.  What  is,  is ;  and. 
It  is  imfofjible  for  the  fame  thihg  to  be,  and  not  to  ii ;  are  made  ufe  ot  in  the  Pro- 
bation of  Propofitions,  wherein  are  Words  (landing  for  complex  Ideas,  v-  g. 
Man,  Horfe,  Gold,  Vertue  ',  there  they  are  of  infinite  danger,  and  moft  com- 
monly make  Men  receive  and  retain  Falfhood  for.manifeft  Truth,  and  Uncer- 
tainty for  Demonftration :  upon  which  follows  Error,  Obftinacy,  and  all  the 
Mifchiefs  that  can  happen,  for  wrong  Reafoning.  The  reafon  whereof  is  not, 
that  thefe  Principles  are  lefs  true,  or  of  lefs  force  in  proving  Propofitions  made 
of  Terms  ftanding  for  complex  Ideas,  than  where  the  Propofitions  are  abouc. 
{imple  Ideas :  But  becaufe  Men  miftake  generally,  thinking  that  where  the  fame 
Terms  are  preferv'd,  the  Propofitions  are  about  the  fame  things,  tho*  the  Ideas 
they  ftand  for  are  in  truth  difiFerent ;  therefore  thefe  Maxims  are  made  ufe  of 
to  fupport  thofe,  which  in  Sound  and  Appearance  are  contradidory  Propofi- 
tions ',  as  \s  clear  in  the  Demonftrations  above-mentionM  about  a  Vacuum.  So 
that  whilft  Men  take  Words  for  Things,  as  ufually  they  do,  thefe  Maxims  ma/ 
and  do  commonly  ferve  to  prove  contradidory  Propofitions :  as  (hall  yet  be  far* 
ther  made  manifeft. 
Jnllance  in  $•  ^6.  For  inftance  ;  Let  Man  be  that  concerning  which  you  would  by  thefe 
^(^*  firft  Principles  dcmonftrate  any  things  and  we  ihali  fee,  that  fo  far  as  Demon- 

firation  is  by  thefe  Principles,  it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain  iffiiverM 
true  Propofition,  or  Knowledg  of  any  Being  exifung  without  us.  Fiift,  a 
Child  having  framed  the  Idea  of  a  Man,  it  \%  probable  that  his  Uea  is  juft  Iifee 
that  Pifture,  which  the  Painter  makes  of  the  vifible  Appearances  joined  toge- 
ther \  and  fuch  a  Complication  of  Ideas  together  in  his  Underftanding;  makes 
up  the  fingle  complex  Uea  which  he  calls  Mem,  whereof  White  or  Flefli-colouc 
in  England  being  one,  the  Child  can  dcmonftrate  to  you  that  a  Negro  is  mn  a 
Man,  becaufe  White  Colour  was  one  of  the  conftant  fimple  Ideas  of  the  com-- 
plex  Idea  he  calls  Man :  And  therefore  he  can  dcmonftrate  by  the  Principle,  bis 
impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  that  a  Negro  is  mt  a  Man  ,-  the 
Foundation  of  his  Certainty  being  not  that  univerfal  Propofition,  which  perhaps 
he  never  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear  diftind  Perception  he  hath  of  his 
own  fimple  Ideas  of  Black  and  White,  which  he  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  take,  not 
.  can  ever  miftake  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that  Maxim  or  no  :  And 
to  this  Child,  or  any  one  who  hath  fuch  an  Idea,  which  he  calls  Man,  can  you 
never  dcmonftrate  that  a  Man  hath  a  Soul,  becaufe  his  Idea  of  Man  includes  no 
fuch  Notion  or  Idea  in  it.  And  therefore  to  him,  the  Principle  of  H^bae  is,  is^ 
proves  not  this  matter ;  but  it  depends  upon  CoUeSion  and  Obfervation,  by 
which  he  is  to  make  his  complex  Idea  called  Man. 

§.  17.  Secondly,  Another  that  hath  gone  farther  in  framing  and  colleaing  the 
Idea  he  cafls  Man,  and  to  the  outward  Shape  adds  Laughter  and  Rational  Dif" 
courfe,  may  dcmonftrate  that  Infants  and  Changelings  are  no  Men,  by  this  Maxima 
It  is  impcjjible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be:  And  I  have  diifcouts'd  with 
ven^  rational  Men,  who  have  aftually  deny'd  that  they  are  Afe». 

§.  18.  Thirdly,  Perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  Idea  which  he  calls 
Many  only  out  of  the  Ideas  of  Body  in  general,  and  the  Powers  of  Language 
and  Reafon,  and  leaves  out  the  Shape  wholly :  This  Man  is  able  to  dcmonftrate, 
that  a  Man  may  have  no  Hands,  but  be  Quadrupes,  neither  of  thofe  being  in- 
cluded in  his  Idea  of  Man  5  and  in  whatever  Body  or  Shape  he  found  Speech  and 
Reafon  join'd;  that  was  a  Man :  becaufe  having  a  clear  Knowledg  of  fuch  a  com- 
plex Idea,  it  is  certain  that  What  is,  is. 
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§.  19.  So  that,  if  rightly  confider'd,  I  think  wc  may  fay.  That  where  our  ^ttUufcof 
Ideas  are  determined  in  our  Minds,  and  have  annexed  to  them  by  us  known  and  {^^^^ff^ 
fteddy  Names  under  thofe  fettled  Determinations,  there  is  little  tued  or  no  ufe  at  ^^^  vJ^ 
ail  ot  thefe  Maxims^  to  prove  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  them,  have  clear 
He  that  cannot  difcern  the  Truth  or  Falfliood  of  fuch  Propofitions,  without  anddifiinS 
the  help  of  thefe  and  the  like  Maxims>  will  not  be  belp'd  by  thefe  Maxims  to  ^^^^ 
do  it :  lince  (le  cannot  be  fuppos'd  to  know  the  Truth  of  thefe  Maxims  them« 
fclves  without  proof,  if  he  cannot  know  the  Truth  of  others  without  proof» 
which  are  as  felf-evident  as  thefe.    Upon  this  Ground  it  is,  that  intuitive 
Knowledg  neither  requires  nor  admits  any  proof,   one  part  of  it  more  than 
another.    He  that  will  fuppofe  it  does,   takes  away  the  Foundation  of   all 
Knowledg  and  Certainty  :   And  he  that  nfeedts  atw  proof  to  make  him  cer- 
tain, and  give  bis  Affent  to  this  Propofition,  That  2w^r^  equal  to  Two,  willalfo 
have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  What  is,  is.    He  that  needs  a 
Probation  to  convince  him.  That  Iwo  are  k(k  'Three,  That  ff^ite  is  mi  Blacky 
That  a  Triangle  is  not  a  Circle^  &c«  or  any  other  two  determined  diftinft  JJeas 
are  not  one  and  the  fame,  will  need  alfo  a  Demonftration  to  convince  him,  That 
it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

^.  20.  And  as  thefe  Maxims  are  oi little  ufe,  where  we  have  determinM  Ideas,  TheirUfedan^ 
fo  they  are,  as  I  have  fliew'd,  of  dangerous  ufe,  where  our  Ideas  arc  not  deter-  *^^^{  ^^* 
min'd ;  and  where  we  ufe  Words  that  are  not  anncxM  to  determined  Ideas,  but  ^2^^^* 
fuch  as  arc  of  a  loofie  and  wandring  Signification,  fometimcs  Handing  for  one, 
and  fometimes  for  another  Idea :  from  which  follows  Miftake  and  Error,  which 
thefe  Maxims  (brought  as  Proofs  co  eftablifli  Propofitions,  wherein  the  X^o^s 
ftandforundetermindZ/e^/)  do  by  their  Authority  confirm  and  rivet. 

CHAP.    VIIL 
Of  Trifling  Frofofitions. 

i.  I.  T  X  r  H  £  T  H  £  R  the  Maxims  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  bis^  Sme  tr^ 
V  Y    of  that  ufe  to  real  Knowledg;  as  is  generally  fuppos'd,  I  leave  to  be  fi^'*^  ^^ 
confiderU    This,  I  think,  may  confidently  be  affirmed.  That  there  arc  nniver-  ^^r^^, 
fal  Propofitions  ;  which  tho*  they  be  cekainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  Light  to  ^*^ 
our  Underftandings,  bring  no  increafe  to  our  Knowledg.     Such  are, 

^.  2.  Ftrft,  AB purely  indentical  Propofoions.  Thefe  obvioufly,  and  at  firft  blufli,  JsFiffl,  /- 
appear  to  contain  no  Inftrudions  in  them.    For  when  we  affirm  the  faid  Term  dentlcdlProi 
of  it  felf,  whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any  clear  and  P^^^^r 
real  Idea,  it  ihews  us  nothing  but  what  we  mafl  certainly  know  before,  whether 
fuch  a  Propofition  be  either  made  by  or  proposM  to  us.    Indeed  that  moft  ge* 
neral  one,  ff^hat  is,  is,  may  ferve  fometimes  to  Ibew  a  Man  the  Abfurdity  he  is 
guilty  of,  when  by  Circumlocution,  or  equivocal  Terms,  he  would,  in  particu- 
lar Infiances,  deny  the  fame  thing  of  it  felf »  becaufe  no  Body  will  fo  openly  bid 
defiance  to  common  Senfe,  as  to  affirm  vifible  and  dircft  Contradidions  in  plain 
words ;  or  if  he  does,  a  Man  is  excus'd  if  he  breaks  off  any  farther  Difcourie 
with  him.    But  yet,  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  neither  that  received  Maxim,  nor 
any  other  identical  Propofition  teaches  us  any  thing  ;  And  tho'  in  fuch  kind  of    ' 
Propofitions,  this  great  and  magnify'd  Maxim,  boafted  to  be  the  Foundation  o£ 
Demonftration,  may  be  and  often  is  made  ufe  of  co  cotifirm  them ;   yec  all  it 
proves,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this.  That  the  fame  Word  may  with  great 
certainty  be  affirm'dof  it  felf,  without  any  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  any  fuch  Pto^ 
pofition,  and  let  me  add  alfo,  without  any  real  Knowledg. 

$.  3.  For  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  Perfon,  who  can  but  make  a  Propo^ 
fition,  and  knows  what  he  means  when  he  fays.  Ay  or  N),  may  make  a  mdlliou 
of  Propofitions,  of  whofe  Truths  he  may  be  infallibly  certain,  and  yet  not 
know  one  thing  in  the  World  thereby;  v.g.  what  is  a  Soul,  is  a  Sonl;  otaSoui 
is  a  Soul ;  a  Spirit  is  a  Spirit ;  a  Fetiche  is  a  Fetiche,  &c«  Thefe  all  being  equi- 
valent to  this  Propofition,  viz..  What  is,  is,  i.  e.  vAat  hath  Ejotence,  bath  Ex-' 
ifience  \  or,  who  bath  a  Soul,  hath  a  Soul.    Wh4t  is  ihit  morUfi)  trifling  with 
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Words  ?  It  is  but  like  a  Monkey  fliifting  his  Oyfter  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  H  and  had  he  had  but  Words,  might,  no  doubt*  have  faid,  Oyfter  in 
right  hand  is  SubjeEly  and  Oyfter  in  left  hand  is  Predicate :  and  fo  might  have 
made  a  felf-evident  Propofition  of  Oyfter,  /.  e.  Oyfter  is  Oyfter  j  and  yet,  with 
all  this,  not  have  been  one  whit  the  wifer  or  more  knowing :  and  that  way  of 
handling  the  Matter,  would  much  at  one  have  fatisfy'd  the  Monkey's  Hunger, 
or  a  Man's  Underftanding  ,*  and  they  would  have  improved  in  Knowledg  and 
Bulk  together. 

i  know  there  are  fomc,  who  becaufc  Identical  Propofitions  are  felf-cvident,  (hew 
a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think  they  do  great  fervice  to  Philofophy  by  cry- 
ing them  up,  as  if  in  them  was  contained  all  Knowledg,  and  the  Underftanding 
were  led  into  all  Truth  by  them  only*  I  grant  as  forwardly  as  any  one,  that 
they  are  all  true  and  felf-evident.  I  grant  farther,  that  the  Foundation  of  all 
our  Knowledg  lies  in  the  Faculty  we  have  of  perceiving  the  fame  Idea  to  be  the 
fame,  and  of  difcerning  it  from  thofe  that  are  ditferent,  as  I  have  Ihewn  in  the 
foregoing  Chapter.  But  how  that  vindicates  the  making  ufe  oi  Identical  Prof^ 
fitimsy  for  the  Improvement  of  Knowledg,  from  the  Imputation  of  Trifling,  I 
do  not  fee.  Let  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  that  the  WiUistheWiU^ 
or  lay  what  ftrefs  on  it  .he  thinks  fit  >  of  what  ufe  h  this,  and  an  infinite  the 
like  Fropofitions,  for  the  enlarging  our  Knowledg  ?  Let  a  Man  abound  as  much 
as  the  Plenty  of  Wordsy  which  he  has,  will  permit  him  in  fuc|i  Fropofitions  as 
thefe  >  A  Law  is  a  Law,  and  Obligation  is  Obligation  ;  Right  is  Right,  and  fVrong 
is  Wrong:  will  thefe  and  the  like  ever  help  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  Ethicksi 
or  inftruft  him  or  others  in  the  Knowledg  of  Morality  ?  Thofe  who  know  not, 
nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  Right  and  what  \sJVrongy  nor  the  Meafurcs 
of  them  ;  can  with  as  much  affurance  make,  and  infallibly  know  the  truth  of 
thefe  and  all  fuch  Fropofitions,  as  he  that  is  beft  inftruded  in  Morality  can  do* 
But  what  advance  do  fuch  Fropofitions  give  in  the  Knowledg  of  any  thing  oc* 
ceffary  or  ufeful  for  their  Conduft  ? 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  lefs  than  trifle,  who,  (or  the  enlightning  the 
Underftanding  in  any  part  of  Knowleds,  fhould  be  bufy  with  Identical  Pr<^ 
fitions,  and  infift  on  fuch  Maxims  as  thefe  :  Suiflance  is  Subftance,  znd  Body  is  Bo' 
dy;  a  Vacuum  is  a  Vacuum,  and  a  Vortex  is  a  Vortex  ;  a  Centaur  is  a  Centaur,  and 
a  Chimera  is  a  Chimera,  &c.  For  thefe  and  all  fuch  are  equally  true,  equally  cer- 
tain, and  equally  felf-eyident.  But  yet  they  cannot  but  be  counted  triflit^ 
when  made  ufe  of  as  Principles  of  Inftrudion,  and  ftrefs  laid  on  them,  as 
Helps  to  Knowledg  :  fince  they  teach  nothing  but  what  every  one,  who  is  capa* 
ble  of  Difcourfe,  knows  without  being  told  ?  viz,.  That  the  fame  Term  is  the 
fame  Term,  and  the  fame  Idea  the  fame  Idea*  And  upon  this  account  it  was 
that  I  formerly  did,  and  do  ftill  think,  the  offering  and  inculcating  fuch  Fropo- 
fitions, in  order  to  give  the  Underftanding  any  new  Light  or  I^let  into  the 
Knowledg  of  things,  no  better  than  triflings 

InftruAion  lies  m  fomething  very  dififerent ;  and  he  that  would  inlarge  his 
owUi  or  another's  Mind,  to  Truths  he  does  not  yet  know,  muft  find  out  inter^ 
mediate  Ideas,  and  then  lay  them  in  fuch  order  one  by  another,  that  the  Under- 
ftanding may  fee  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe  in  QuefUon.  Propo- 
fitions  that  do  this,  are  inftrudive  i  but  they  are  izx  from  fuch  as  affirm  the 
fame  Term  of  it  felf :  which  is  no  way  to  advance  one  s  felf  or  others,  in  any 
fort  of  Knowledg.  It  no  more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would  help  any  one  i» 
his  learning  to  read,  to  have  fuch  Fropofitions  as  thefe  inculcated  to  him.  An  A. 
is  an  A,  and  a  his  ah;  which  a  Man  may  know  as  well  as  any  Schoolmafter, 
and  yet  never  be  able  to  read  a  word  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  thefe,  or  any 
fuch  Identical  Fropofitions  help  him  one  jot  forward  in  the  Skill  of  Reading,  let 
him  make  what  ufe  of  them  he  can. 

If  thofe  who  blame  my  calling  them  Trifling  Propofitions,  had  but  read,  and 
been  at  the  pains  to  underftand  what. I  had  above  writ  in  very  plain  Englijh^ 
they  could  not  but  have  feen  that  by  Identical  Proportions,  I  mean  only  fuch, 
i^hercin  the  fame  Term  importing  the  fame  Idea,  is  affirmed  of  it  felf:  which  I 
cake  to  be  the  proper  Signification  of  Identical  Propo/hions  ;  and  concerning  all 
fuch,  I  think  I  may  continue  fafely  to  fay.  That  to  propofe  them  as  inftructive, 
if  00  better  tjhau  triSing.    For  no  one  who  has  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  can  mifs 
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them,  where  it  fs  ncceflary  they  ftouW  be  taken  notice  of;  hot  doubt  o^  theii 
Truth,  when  he  does  take  notice  tof .  them* 

But  if  Men  will  call  PropofittonS  Identical  wherein  the  fame  Term  \s  not 
affirm'dofit  felf,  whether  theyfpeak  more  properly  than  I,  others  muftjudgt 
This  is  certain,  all  that  they  fay  of  Propofitions  that  are  not  Identical  in  my 
fenfe,  concerns  not  ine,  nor  what  I  have  faid  ,*  all  that  I  have  faid  relating  to 
thblc  Propofitions  wherein  the  fame  Term  v^  affirmM  of  it  felf.  And  I  would 
fain  fee  an  Inftance,  wherein  any  fuch  can  be  made  ufe  of,  to  the  Advantage 
and  Improvement  of  any  one's  Knowledg.  Inflamces  of  other  kinds,  whatever, 
xiie  may  be  made  of  them,  concern  not  me,  as  not  being  fuch  as  I  call  JdenticaL 

^.  4.  Secondly   Another  fort  of  trifling  Propofitions  is^  v)hen  a  Part  of  ih^  SteenJfyp 
comfkyi  Idea  is  predicated  of  the  Name  of  the  Whole;  apart  of  the  Definition  of  ^^^*/*^ 
the  Word  dbfin  d.    Such  arc  all  Propofitions  wherein  the  Gems  is  predicated  of  i^\^cJl. 
tht  Sfecies,  or  more  comprehcnfive  of  lefs  comprehenfive  Terms:  For  v^hzt  cated^ftbo 
Information)  what  Knowledg  carries  this  Propofition  in  it,  viz.  Lead  is  a  A^  wUU* 
taly  to  a  Man  who  knows  the  complex  Idea  the  name  Z>/iiflandsfor?  all  the 
fimple  Ideas  that  go  to  the  complex  one  fignify'd  by  the  Term  Metai,  being  no^ 
thing  but  what  he  before  comprehended,  and  fignify'd  by  the  Name  Lead.    In- 
deed, to  a  Man  that  knows  the  Signification  ot  the  word  Metal,  and  not  of  the 
^ord  Lead^  it  is  a  fiiorterway  to  explain  the  Signification  of  the  word  Lead, 
by  faying  it  is  a  Metal,  >^hith  at  once  expreflfcs  fcveral  of  its  fimple  Ideas,  than 
to  enumerate  them  one  by  one,  telling  him  it  is  a  Body  very  heavy,  fufiHe,  and 
malleable. 

$.  y,  A  like  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  any  other  paii  oftheDefithionoftheTermAt^cftho 
iemi,  or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of  a  complex  one,  of  the  Naine  ^^!^^f 
ot  the  whole  complex  Idea ;  as  All  Gold  is  fufible.    For  Fufibility  being  One  of    .J^*"*^ 
the  fimple  Ideas  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the  complex  one  the  Sound  Goldfi^^  ^' 
fiands  for,  what  can  it  be  but  playing  with  Sounds,  to  affirm  that  of  the  Name 
Gold,  which  is  comprehended  in  its  receivM  Signification  ?   'T would  be  thought 
little  better  than  ridiculous,  to  affirm  graVely  as  a  Truth  of  moment,  That  Gold 
is  yeUov) ;  and  I  fee  not  how  it  is  any  jot  niote  tnaterial  to  fay.  It  isfupbU,  un- 
lefs  that  Quality  be  left  out  of  the  complex  Idea,  of  which  the  Sound  Gold  is 
the  Mark  in  ordinary  Speech.    What  Inf^rudion  can  it  carry  with  it,  to  tell 
one  that  which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or  he  is  fuppos'd  to  know  before? 
For  I  am  fuppos'd  to  know  the  Signification  of  the  Word  another  ufes  to  me, 
or  elfe  he  is  to  tell  me.    And  if  I  know  that  the  Name  of  Gold  (lands  for  thil 
complex  Idea  of  Body^   Tellow,  Heavy,  Fufible,  Malleable,  'twill  not  much  in- 
ftrud  me  to  put  it  folemnly  afterwards  in  a  Propofition,  and  gravely  fay.  All 
Gold  is  fufible.    Such  Propofitions  can  only  fcrve  to  (hew  the  Difingenuity  of 
one,  who  will  go  from  the  Definition  of  his  own  Tci-ms,  by  reminding  him 
fbmetimcs  o(  it ;  but  carry  no  Knowledg  with  them,  but  of  the  Signification  of 
Words,  however  certain  they  be, 

$.  tf.  Every  Man  is  an  Animal^  or  living  Body,  is  as  certain  a  Propofition  as  lifimee,ii&Ktk 
can  be;  but  no  more  conducing  to  the  Knowledg  of  things,  than  to  fay>  A  mid?Jfry. 
Palfry  is  an  Ambling  Horfe^  or  a  neighing  ambling  Animal,  both  being  only  about 
the  Signification  ot  Words,  and  make  me  know  but  this;  That  Body,  Senfe^ 
and  Motion,  or  Power  of  Senfation  and  Moving,  are  three  of  thofe  ^eas  that 
1  always  comprehend  and  fignify  by  the  word  Man  ;  and  where  they  arc  not  to 
be  found  together,  the  Nattie  Man  belongs  not  to  that  thing :  And  fo  of  the 
other,  that  Body,  Senfe^  and  a  certain  way  of  going,  wifh  a  certain  kind  cf  Voice, 
are  fome  of  thofe  Ideas  which  I  always  comprehend,  and  fignify  by  the  word 
Paljry  ;  and  when  they  are  not  to  be  found  together,  the  Name  Palfry  belongs 
not  to  that  thing.  'Tis  juft  the  fame,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe,  when  any 
Term  ftanding  for  atty  one  or  more  of  the  fimple  Ideas,  ihix,  altogether  make  up 
that  complex  Ided  which  is  call'd  a  Man,  is  affirmed  of  the  Term  Mm:  v.  g.  fup- 
pofe  a  Roman  fignificd  by  the  Wotd  Homo,  all  thefe  diftinft  Ideas  united  in  One 
Subjcft,  Corporeitasy  Senftbilitasy  Potentia  fe  movendi,  Rationalitas,  Rifibilitds ;  He 
might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty,  univerfally  affirm  one,  mote,  or  all  of 
thefe  together  of  the  word  Homo,  but  did  no  more  than  fay  that  the  word  Homoi 
in  his  Country,  Comprehended  in  its  Signification  all  thefe  Ideas.  Much  like  a 
Romance  Knight,  who  by  the  word  Palfry  fignify'd  thcfc  Uias;  Bodjofacer^ 
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ialn  Ftgurty  four-leg^d^  with  Senjcy  Motien^  Amblings  Neighittg^  Whitty  ufed  t$ 
have  a  Woman  on  his  Back  ;  might  with  the  fame  Certainty  uni'#crfaUy  affirm  alfo 
any  or  all  of  thefe  of  the  word  Palfry  :  but  did  thereby  teach  no  more,  but 
that  the  word  Palfryy  in  his  or  Romance  Language,  flood  for  ail  thefe,  and  was 
not  to  be  apply'd  to  any  thing,  where  any  of  thefe  was  wanting.  But  he  that 
Ihall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing  Senfe,  Motion^  Reafon,  and  Laughter^  were 
united,  that  thing  had  aftually  a  Notion  of  G  O  D,  or  would  be  caft  into  a 
Sleep  by  Opium,  made  indeed  an  inflrudlve  Proportion  :  becaufc  neither  having 
the  Notion  of  GOD,  nor  being  caft  into  Sleep  ly  Opium,  being  contained  in  the  Idea 
fignify'd  by  the  word  Mm,  we  are  by  fuch  Propofitions  taught  fomething  more 
than  barely  what  the  word  Atan  flands  for  ;  and  therefore  the  Knowledg  con* 
tain'd  in  it,  is  more  than  Verbal. 
Torfhh  $•  7*  Before  a  Man  makes  any  Propofition,  he  is  fuppos'd  to  underftand  the 

teaches  hut     Terms  he  ufesin  it,  orclfe  he  talks  like,  a  Parrot,  only  making  a  noife  by  Imi- 
^^'^!F^^V  ^*ti^>  and  framing  certain  Sounds,  which  he  has  learnt  of  others  j  but  not,  as 
tspncfmrds.  ^  Rational  Creature,  ufing  them  for  Signs  oi  Ideas  which  he  has  in  hi$  Mind* 
The  Hearer  alio  is  fuppos'd  to  underhand  the  Terms  as  the  Speaker  ufes  them» 
or  elfe  he  talks  /argon,  and  makes  an  unintelligible  noife.    And  therefore  he 
trifles  with  words,  who  makes  fuch  a  Propofition,  which  when  it  is  made,  con- 
tains no  more  than  one  of  the  Terms  does,  and  which  a  Man  was  fupposM  to 
know  before  ;  v.g,A  Triangle  hath  three  Sides,  or  Saffron  is  yellow.    And  this  is  no 
farther  toUerable,  than  where  a  Man  goes  to  explain  his  Terms,  to  one  who  is 
fuppos'd  or  declares  himfelf  not  to  underftand  him  :  and  then  //  teaches  only  the 
Signification  of  that  Word,  and  the  Ufc  of  that  Sign. 
^mf^eai        §•  8.  We  can  know  then  the  Truth  of  two  forts  of  Propofitions  with  pcrfcd 
Ummk4i.      Certainty  ;  the  one  is,  of  thofe  trifling  Propofitions  which  have  a  Certainty  in 
them,  but  'tis  only  a  verbal  Certainty,  but  not  inftruSive.    And,  fecondly,  we 
can  know  the  Truth,  and  fo  may  be  certain  in  Propofitions  which  affirm  fome- 
thing of  another,  which  is  a  neceflary  Confequence  of  its  precife  complex /^f^, 
but  not  contained  in  it :  As  that  the  external  Angle  of  aU  Triangles  is  bigger  thad 
either  of  the  oppcfite  internal  Angles ;  which  Relation  of  the  outward  Angle  to 
either  of  the  oppofice  internal  Angles,  making  no  Part  of  the  complex  Idea  fig- 
nifyM  by  the  name  Triangle,  this  is  a  real  Truth,  and  conveys  with  it  inilru- 
aive  real  Knowledg. 
General  Pro-      §•  p.  We  have  little  or  no  Knowledg  of  what  Combinations  there  be  of 
pqfitims  con-   fimple  Ideas  exifting  together  in  Subftances,  but  by  our  Senfes,  we  cannot  make 
ft!amc^  ^r^of.  ^^y  univcrfal  certain  Propofitions  concerning  them,  any  farther  than  our  nomi- 
ten  7r}^niT  ^^  Eflcnces  lead  us  :  which  being  to  a  very  few  and  inconfiderable  Truths,  in 
refped  of  thofe  which  depend  on  their  real  Conftitutions,  the  general  Propo* 
fftions  that  are  made  about  Subftance,  if  they  are  certain,  are  for  the  mofi  part  but 
trifling  \  and  if  they  are  inftru&ive,  are  uncertain,    and  fuch  as  we  can  have 
no  Knowledg  of  their  real  Truth,  how  much  foever  conftant  Obfcrvation  and 
Analogy  may  aflifi  our  Judgments  in  guefling*    Hence  it  comes  to  pa(s,  that  one 
Biay  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  Difcourfes,  that  amount  yet  to 
nothing.    For  'tis  plain,  that  Names  of  fubfiantial  Beings,  as  well  as  others^ 
as  far  as  they  have  relative  Significations  affixed  to  them,  may,  with  great 
truth  be  join  d  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  Propofitions  as  their  relative 
Definitions  make  them  fit  to  be  fo  join'd  >   and  Propofitions  confifling  of  fuch 
Terms,  may,  with  the  fanie  clearnefs,  be  deduced  one  from  another,  as  thofe 
that  convey  the  rtioft  real  Truths  :  and  all  this,  without  any  Knowledg  of  the 
Kature  or  Reality  of  things  exifling  without  us.    By  this  method  one  may 
make  Demonilrations  and  undoubted  Propofitions  in  Words,  and  yet  thereby 
advance  not  one  jot  in  the  Knowledg  of  the  Truth  of  things  ,•  v.g.  he  that 
having  learnt  thefe  following  Words,  with  their  ordinary  mutually  relative  Ac- 
ceptations annexed  to  themi   v.g,  Subftance^  Man,  Animal^  Form,  Soul,  Vege^ 
tative,  Senfitive,  Rational,  may  make  feveral  undoubted  Propofitions  about  the 
Soul^  without  knowing  at  all  what  the  Soul  really  is :  and  of  this  fort,  a  Man 
may  find  an  infinite  number  of  Propofitions,  Reafonings,  and  Conclufions,  in 
Books  of  Metaphyficks,  School-Divinity,  and  fome  fort  of  Natural  Philofophy; 
and  after  all,  know  as  little  of  G  O  D>  ^irits,  or  Bodies,  as  he  did  before  he 
fctout. 

§.  lo. 
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§.  10.  He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  i.e.  determine  the  Signification  of  his  ^^h' 
Names  of  Subftances  (  as  certainly  every  one  does  in  effc&>  who  makes  them 
Hand  for  his  own  Ideas  J  and  makes  their  Significations  at  a  venture,  taking 
cl.em  from  his  own  or  other  Mens  Fancies,  and  not  from  an  Examination  or 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  things  themfelves;  may,  with  little  trouble,  de- 
monftrate  them  one  of  another,  according  to  thofe  feveral  Refpeds  and  mutual 
Relations  he  has  given  them  one  to  another ;  wherein,  however  things  agree  or 
difagree  in  their  own  nature,  he  needs  mind  nothing  but  his  own  Notions,  with 
the  Names  he  hath  beflow'd  upon  them :  but  thereby  tio  more  increafes  his  owii  > 

Knowledg,  than  he  does  his  Riches,  who  taking  a  Bag  of  Counters,  calls  one 
in  a  certain  place  a  Pounds  another  in  another  place  a  Shilling,  and  a  third  in  a  ; 
third  place  a  Penny ;  and  fo  proceeding,  may  undoiibtcdly  reckon  right,  and  C4ft 
up  a  great  Sum,  according  to  his  Counters  lo  placed,  and  flanding  for  more  or 
Icfs  as  he  pleafcs,  without  being  one  jot  the  richer,  or  Without  even  knowing 
how  much  a  Pound,  Shilling,  or  Penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  contained  in  the 
other  twenty  times,  and  contains  the  other  twelve :  which  a  Man  may  alfo  do 
in  the  Signification  of  Words,  by  making  them  in  refpeft  of  one  another,  more' 
or  lefs,  or  equally  comprehcnfive.  * 

§.  II.  Tho'  yet  concerning  moft  Words  ufcd  in  Difcourfes,  cfpecially  argu-  ^'']^>f'^5S 
mcntative  and  controverfial,  there  is  this  more  to  be  complain'd  of,  which  is  ^flstl^m 
the  worfl  fort  of  'triflings  and  which  fets  us  yet  farther  from^  the  Certainty  of  Jitb  tb^tu 
Knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by  them,  or  find  in  them,  wx.  that  mofl  Writers 
are  fo  far  from  inflruding  us  in  the  Nature  and  Knowledg  of  things,  that  they 
uje  their  Words  loofly  and  uncertainly,  and  do  not,  by  ufmg  them  conftantly  and 
fteddily  in  the  fame  Significations,  make  plain  and  clear  Dedudions  of  Words 
one  from  another,  and  make  their  Difcourfes  coherent  and  clear  (how  little  foever 
it  were  inftruftive)  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it  conveni* 
ept  to  (helter  their  Ignorance  or  Obflinacy,  under  the  Obfcutity  and  Perplex- 
edneJfs  of  their  Terms  :  to  which,  perhaps.  Inadvertency  and  ill  Cuftomdoin 
many  Men  much  contribute. 

^.  1 2.  To  conclude ;  Barely  verbal  Propofitims  may  be  known  by  tbefe  fcdlowing  Marh  rfver^ 

Abrki:  haJPfffpcfiti- 

Krjl,  All  PropofitiotiS,  wherein  two  abflrad  Terms  are  affirm'd  one  of  ano-  ^preSeatm 
thcr,  are  barely  about  thb  Signification  of  founds.    For  fince  no  abflraft  Idea  indbftra^! 
can  be  the  fame  with  ady  other  but  it  felf,  when  its  abfbrad  Name  is  affirfd^d 
of  any  other  Term,  it  can  fignify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  may  orou^ht  to  be 
call'd  by  that  Name,  or  that  thefe  two  Names  fignify  the  fame  Idea.    Thus^ 
Ihould  any  one  fay,  that  Parfimony  is  Frugality^  that  Gratitude  is  Juflice^  that  this 
or  that  Action  is  or  is  not  Temferancei  however  fpecious  thefe  and  the  like  Pro^ 
pofitions  may  at  firfl  fight  feem,  yet  when  we  come  to  prefs  them,  and  examine 
nicely  what  they  contain,  we  fhall  find  that  it  ill  amounts  to  nothing  but  the 
Signification  of  thofe  Terms. 

Jj.  13.  Secopdiy,  All  Profofitions  wherein  a  part  of  thi  complix  Idea^  which  any  ^-^f^.^ 
Term  flands  for,  is  predicated  of  that  Term,  are  only  verbal ;  v.  g.  to  fay  ihgX  Gold  is  ^^^^^'T 
a  Metal  or  heavy.  And  thus  all  Propofitions,  wherein  more  comprehcnfive  Wprds^  ary  Term. 
caird  Genera,  are  affirm' d  of  fubordinate  or  lefs  comprehcnfive^  caird  Speciis^  or 
Individuals,  zxc  barely  verbal. 

When  by  thefe  two  Rules  we  have  examined  the  Propofitiotts  that  nlakc  up  the 
Difcourfes  we  ordinarily  meet  with  both  in  and  out  of  Books,  we  fhall,  perhaps^ 
find  that  a  greater  part  of  them,  than  is  ufually  fufpeded,  are  purely  about  the 
Signification  of  Words,  and  contain  nothing  in  them,  but  the  Ufe  and  Applica* 
tion  of  thefe  Signs* 

This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  Rule,  That  v^rhcrever  the 
diftina  Idea  any  Word  Hands  for,  is  not  known  and  confider'd,  and  fomething; 
not  contained  in  the  Idea  is  not  affirmM  or  detty'd  of  it;  there  our  Thoughts  flick 
wholly  in  Sounds,  and  are  able  to  attain  no  real  Truth  or  Falfhood.    This,  per- 
haps,  if  well  heeded,  might  fave  us  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  Amufement  and  - 
Dupute,  and  very  much  (hortcn  our  trouble  and  wandrjng,  in  the  fearch  di  real ' 
and  true  Knowledg. 
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C  H  A  P.     IX. 
Of  our  Knowltdg  of  Exifience. 

General cer.  $.1.  TTITHERTO   we  have   only  confider'd  the  Eflehcesof  Things^ 
tain  Fropcpti^  X  X  which  being  Only  abftraft  tdeas^  and  thereby  removed  in  our  Thoughts 

^U^^^M  g^om  particular  Exiilence  (that  being  the  proper  Operation  of  the  Mind,  in  Ab* 
Mxt/tewce*      ftradion,  to  confider  an  Idea  under  no  other  Exiftcnce,  but  what  it  has  in  the 
Underllanding)  gives  us  no  Knowledg  of  real  Exiilence  at  alK     Where,  by  the 
way  we  may  take  notice,  thztuniverjal  Profojitions^  of  whofe  Truth  or  Falfliood 
we  can  have  certain  Knowledg,  concern  not  Exifieme;  and  farther^  that  all/^r- 
ticular  Affirmations  or  Negations^  that  would  nor  becertain  if  they  were  made  ge- 
neral, are  only  concerning  £x/7?wc^;  they  declaring  only  the  accidental  Union 
or  Separation  oi Ideas  in  Things  exifting,  which,  in  their  abftraft  Natures,  have 
no  known  neceflfary  Union  or  Repugnancy. 
KtMtS^tf      ^*  ^*  ^"^  leaving  the  nature  of  Pi  opoGtions,  and  different  ways  of  Predica- 
i^tmu      ^^^  ^^  ^  confider'd  more  at  large  in  another  place,  let  us  proceed  now  to  en- 
quire concerning  our  Knowledg  of  the  Exiftence  of  Things,  and  how  we  come 
by  it.    I  fay  then,  that  we  have  the  Knowledg  of  our  own  Exffler.ce  by  Intui- 
tion ;  of  the  Exiflence  of  GOD  by  Demonftration  j  and  of  other  Things  by 
Seniation. 
0^&M»J^      $.  3.  As  for  our  ovm  Exifience,  we  perceive  it  fo  plainly,  and  fo  certainly,  that 
^hmccTs  />.  *^  neither  needs,  nor  is  capable  of  any  Proof.     For  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
tuHivc^         to  us,  than  our  own  Exiftence }  I  think,  I  reafon^  tfeel  Pleafure  and  Pain  \  Can  any 
pf  thefe  be  more  evident  to  me,  than  my  own  Exiftence  ?  If  I  doubt  of  all  other 
things,  that  very  Doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  Exifience,  and  will  not  fuf' 
fcr  mc  to  doubt  of  that.    For  if  I  know  /  feel  Pain,  it  is  evident  I  have  .as  certain 
Perception  of  my  own  fixiflence,  as  of  the  Exiftence  of  Che  Pain  I  fed:  Or  if  I 
know'  /  dQuh,  I  have  as  certain  Petception  of  the  Exiftence  of  the  thing  donbt- 
'  ingi  as  of  diat  Thought  which  I  call  Doult,    Experience  then  convinces  us,  that 
V^  have  an  intuitive  Kmvsledg  of  our  ovm  Exifience,  and  an  internal  infallible  Per- 
option  that  wearc*    in  every  Ad:  of  Senfation,  Reafoning  or  Thinking,  we  are 
confcious  to  our  ielves  of  our  own  Being;  and,  in  this  mat^^r,  come  not  fliorc 
of  the  higheft  decree  oi  Certainty. 

CHAP.  X. 
Of  mr  Knowledg  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  GOD. 

tPe  mrec^s^^j.  npHO*  GOD  has  given  us  no  innate  Ideas  of  himfelf ;  tbo*  he  hals  ftztttpt 
bk  tfhuwhig  Jl   no  original  Cbarafters  on  our  Minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  Being ; 

tben^^a^  yet  having  fiirnifh'd  us  with  thofe  Faculties  our  Minds  att  endowed  with,  he 
€02)0'^        h^  not  left  himielf  without    Witnefs:  fince  we  have^nfe.  Perception  and 
fiLeafbn,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  Proof  of  him,  as  long  ais  we  carry'  our  felves 
abont  usk    Kbr  can  wt  juftly  complain  of  our  IgnotitQce  iti  this  great  Point» 
fince  he  has  fo  plentifully  provided  us  with  the  means  t6  difcover,  and  know 
hiiD,  £o£sLv  as  i$  neceflary  «o  the  end  of  our  Being,  and  the  gfeat  Concernment- 
of  our  Happincfs*    But  tho*  this  be  the  inoft ;  obvious  Truth '  that  Reafon  difco- 
vers ;  and  tho*  its  Evidence  be  ( if  I  miftafce  riot )  equal  to  mathematical  Cer- 
tainty: yes  it  requires  Thought  and  Attention,  and  the  Mind  muft  apply  it  felf 
to  a  regulacDedudionofitnromfome  part  of  our  intuhi^e  Kno\^Iedg,  orelfe 
yrefliall  be  as:uncertain  and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  I^rdpofitions,  v(rhlcharc 
in  themfelveis  capable  of  clear  Demonftration.     To  (hew*  therefore  that  we  arc 
capable  ofknoTving,  i.  t,  being  certain  that  there  is  a  GOD,  and  how  we  may  come 
bjrthis  Certainty,  I  think  we  need,geno  ferther  than  our  felvc^^  and  that  un: 
doubted  Knowledg  we  have  of  our  own  Exiftence* 
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^.  a.  I  think  it  h  beyond  queftion,  that  Man  has  a  ckar  PierOptton  f  his mn  ^^^J^^^i 
Being;  he  knows  certainly  that  he  txiHSf  and  that  he  is  fomething.  ,Hc  that|^^^y  ^^'^^ 
can  doubt,  whether  he  be  any  thing  or  no,  I  fpcak  not  to,  riomordthan  J 
would  argue  with  pure  Nothing,  or  endeavour  co  convince  Non-enticy,  that  It 
Were  Something.  If  anyone  pretends  ro  be  fo  fcepticiil,  as  to  deny  his  owil 
Exiftence  (for  really  tod6ubt  of  it  ismaniteftly  iinpoflibtc)  let  hitn  for  me  en- 
joy hisbelovedHappinefsot  being  Nothing,  until  Hunger,  or  fonie  other  Pain 
cottviticc  him  of  the  contrary-  This  then,  I  think,  I  may  take  tor  a  T  rut  hi 
which  everyone's  certain  Knowledgaflurcs  him  of*  beyond  rhe  liberty  of  doubt- 
ing, ^&.  That  he  is  fomething  that  actually  exifls, 

§.  3.  In  the  next  place,  Man  knows  by  an  intuitive  Certainty,  that  bare  Na-  ttekmAsap 
thing  can  tio  more  produce  any  veal  Benfg^    than   it  can  fo  equal  to  two  right  Angles.  tb^Notbt^ 
If  a  Man  knows  that  Non-entity,  or  the  Abfencc  of  all  Being  cannot  be  equal  ^f^^^ti^^ 
to   two  right  Angles,  it  is  impoffible  he  (hould  know  any  Dcmonilration  in  Eu-  fcrefomtMfg 
did.    If  therefore  we  know  there  is  fomc   re^I  Bt;ing,  and  chat  Non-entity  can-  etemai. 
rtot  produce  any  teal  Being,  it  is  an  evident  Dcmon(tracion>  that  from  Eternity 
there  has  been  Something  i  lince  wliat  was  not  from  Eternity,  had  a  Beginning ;  '"'^ 

and  what  had  a  beginning,  muft   be  pioduc'd  by  fomethirgelfe. 

5^.  4.  Next  it  is  evident,  thac  whac  had  its  Being  and  Beginning  from  zno- n^  eiitrmd 
ther,  muft  alfo  have  all  that  which  is  in,  and  belongs  to  its  Bcmq*rom  another  *^^*^^ 
too.    All  the  Powers  it  has  mufl  be  owing  to,   and  receivM  from  the  fame  **^^^'^*' * 
Source.     This  eternal Sbuice  then  of  all  Being  muft  alfo  be  the  Source  and  Ori* 
ginal  of  all  Power ;  and  fo  this  etemat  Being  mufi  h  alfo  the  pjofi  powerful. 

$.  5.  Again,  a  Man  finds  in  hiinfclf/^m£/?iio»  and  Kmvj/edg.    We  have  then  Md  mfi 
got  oneftep  farther;  and  we  are  certain  now>  that  there  is  not  only  fome  Be  kmwtrig. 
ing,.  but  fomc  knowing  intdJigent  Being  in  the  World. 

There  was  a  time  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  Being,  and  when  Know- 
ledg  began  to  be;  ot  elfe,  there  has  been  alfo  d  kmwing  Being  from  Etentity^ 
If  it  beliid,  there  was  a  time  when  no  Being  had  any  Knowledg,  when  that 
eternal   Being  was  void  of  all  Underftanding :  I  reply,  rhat  then  it  was  ira^ 

?oifible  there  (hould  ever  have  been  any  Knowledg  :  It  being  as  impoflible  that 
'hings  wholly  void  of  Kiowledg,  and  operating  blindly*  and  without  any 
Perception,  (hduld  produce  a  kt  owing  Being,  as  it  i^  impoflible  that  a  Trian- 
gle fliould  make  it  felf  three  Angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones.  For  it  is  as  re- 
pugnant to  the-to/ioffenflt:fs  Matter,  that  it  ftould  put  Into  it  felf  Senf^,  Per- 
ception  and  Knowlede,  as  it  is  repugnanc  to  the  Idea  of  a  Triangle,  that  it 
fliould  put  into  it  felt  greater  Angles  than  two  right  ones, 

Jj.  6.  Thus  from  the  Confidcration  of  our  felvcj,  and  what  wc  infallibly  find -AiJfA^f/iri 
in  our  own  Cdnftitutions,  our  Reafon  leads  us  to  the  Knowledg  of  this  certain  G(il>* 
and  evident  Truth,  That  there  is  an  eternal,  moft  powerful^  and  tmji  knowing  Be- 
ing; which  whether  any  one  will  pleafe  to  call  God,  it  matters  not-  The 
Thing  is  evident,  and  from  this  Idea  duly  confiderM,  will  eafily  be  deduced  all 
thofe  other  Attributes,  wi^ieh  we  ought  to  afcribc  to  tliis  eternal  Being.  If 
neverthelefsany  one  (hould  be  found  fo  fenflcfly  arrogant,  as  to  fiippofe  Man*  a- 
lone  knowing  and  wife,  but  yet  the  Produft  of  mere  Ignorance  and  Chance; 
and  that  all  the  reft  of  the  Univerfe  aded  only  by  that  blind  hap-hazaird  :  I  (ball 
leave  with  him  that  very  rational  and  emphatical  Rebuke  of  iuUy^  I  2.  de  teg. 
to  be  confiderM  at  his  Leifure.  '*  What  can  be  more  fiUily  arrogant  and  mif- 
*^  becoming,  than  for  a  Man  to  think  that  he  has  a  Mind  and  Underibnding  in 
**  him,  but  yet  in  all  the  Univerfe  befide  there  is  no  fuch  thing  ?  Ofthatthofc 
•*  things,  which  with  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  his  Reafon  he  can  fcarce  comprc* 
^*  hend,  (hould  be  mov*d  and  manag'd  without  any  Reafon  at  all  ?*'  Quid  efi  enink 
"verius^  quam  neminem  ejfe  oportere  torn  fluke  arrogantem^  ut  infe  mentem  &  ratH'' 
nem  putet  ineffey  in  coelo  mundwpie^non  futet  ?  Aut  ea  qua  vix  fumma  ingenii  ratiend 
tomprehendaty  nuBa  rationemoveri  putet  f 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have  a  more  certain  £LnoW- 
iedgof  theExiftence  ofa<jO  D,  than  of  any  thing  our  Senfe^  have  not  irh* 
mediately  difcover'd  to  us.  Kay,  I  prefume  I  may  lay,  th^t  we  more  certainly 
know  that  there  is  a  G  O  D,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  el(e  without  us.  When 
I  fay  we  know,  I  mean  there  is  fuch  a  Knowledg  within  our  rcafch  which  we  eah* 
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notmifs,  ifwc  will  but  apply  our  Minds  to  that,  aswc  dotofevcral  other  Iq- 
quiries.* 
0»r  litsLcfa      §•  7'  HoDjfar  the  Idea  of  a  moflperjeSi  Beings  which  a  Man  may  frame  in  his 
^ift  perfe^    Mind,  does  or  does  not  prove  the  Exiftence  oj  a  G  O  D,  I  will  not  here  cxa* 
Betr^  ffit  tbc  mine    For,  in  the  different  Make  of  Mens  Tempers  and  Application  of  their 
f^Proofofa  Thoughts,  fomc  Arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  fome  on  another^  foe 
^^^'        the  Confirmation  of  the  fame  Truth.    But  yet,  I  think,    this  I  may  fay,  that 
it  is  an  in  way  of  eftablilhing  this  Truth,   and  filencing  Atheifts,  to  lay  the 
whole  ftrefs  of  fo  important  a  Point  as  this  upon  that  fole  Foundation ;  and 
take  fomc  Mens  having  that  Idea  of  G  O  D  in  their  Minds  (for  'tis  evident 
fome  Men  hayc  none,  and  fome  worfe  than  none,    and  the  moft  very  different) 
for  the  only  Proof  of  a  Deity  i  and  out  of  an  Over-fondnefs  of  that  darling 
Invention,  easier,  or  at  leaft  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  Arguments,  and 
forbid  us  to  hearken  to  thofe  Proofo,  as  being  weak  or  fallacious,  which  our  own 
,   Exiftence,  and  the  fenfible  Parts  of  the  Univerfe  offer  fo  clearly  and  cogently  to 
our  Thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impoffible  for  a  confidering  Man  to  withftand 
them.    For  I  judg  it  is  as  certain  and  clear  a  Truth,  as  can  any  where  be  dcli- 
vir'd.  That  the  imiftble  Things  of  GOD  are  clearly  feen  from  the  Creation  of  the 
Worlds  being  underjimd  by  the  things  that  are  made^  even  his  Eternal  Power  and 
dodhead.    Tho'  our  own  Being  furniftiesus,  as  I  have  (hewn,  with   an  evident 
and  incohteftable  Proof  of  a  Deity  j  and  I  believe  no  body  can  avoid  the  Co- 
gency of  it,  who  will  but  as  carefully,  attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  Demonftra- 
tionoffo  many  Parts:  yet  this  being  fo  fundamental  a  Truth,   and  of  that 
Confequence,  that  at)  Religion  and  genuine  Morality  depend  thereon,  I  doubt 
not  but  I  fliallbe  forgiven  by  my  Reader,  if  I  go  over  fomc  parts  of  this  Argu- 
ment again,  and  inlarge  a  little  inore  upon  them* 
. .  %.  8.  There  is  no  Truth  more  evideht,  than  that  Something  muft  he  from  Eter» 

frmStlmtf.  ^'^-  I  "^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^°^  ^^  unreafonable,  or  that  could  luppofe  fo 
manifeft  a  Contradiaion,  as  a  Time  whierein  there  was  pqrfeaiy  nothing.  This 
being  of  all  Abfurdities  the  greateft,  to  imagine  that  pure  nothing,  the  perfcd 
Kapition  and  Abfence  of  AH  Beings,  (hoiild  ever  produce  any  real  Exiftence. 

£  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  Creatures  to  conclude,  that  fome- 
thing  has  exifted  from  Eternity ;  let  us  next  fee  what  kind  of  thing  that  muft  be* 
Tm  forts  of       ^*  ?•  There  are  but  two  fqrts  of  Beings  in  the  Would,  that  Man  knows  oc 
Bffii^i^f^tf- conceives^ 

five  and  incom     firfly  Such  aS  arc  purely  material,  without  Scnfe,  Perception  or  Thought^  as 
gitative.       jjjg  clippings  of  our  Beards,  and  parings  of  our  Nails. 

Secondly,  Senfible,  thinking,  perceiving  Beings,  fuch  as  we  find  our  felves  to 
be^  which,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  hereafter  call  cogitative  and  incogitative  Beings  ; 
which  to  our  prcfcnt  purpofc,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  are,  perhaps,  better  Terms 
than  material  and  immaceriaL 
Inagitative  §•  ^o.  If  then  there  muft  be  fomething  eternal,  let  us  fee  what  fort  of  Being 
Being  cdmioi  it  muft  be.  And  to  that,  it  is  very  obvious  to  Reafon,  that  it  muft  neceffarily 
produce  aCo*  be  a  cogitative  Being.  For  it  is  as  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  ever  bare  incogi- 
gttattve*  tative  Matter  fhould  produce  a  thinking  intelligent  Being,  as  that  nothing  fhould 
of  it  felf  produce  Matter.  Let  us  fuppofe  any  parcel  of  Matter  eternal,  great 
or  (mall,  we  (ball  find  it,  in  it  felf,  able  to  produce  nothing.  For  example ; 
let  us  fuppofe  the  Matter  of  the  next  Pebble  we  meet  with,  eternal,  clofely  united, 
and  the  Parts  at  firmly  at  reft  together,  if  there  were  no  other  Being  in  the  Worlds 
muft  it  not  eternally  remain  fo,  a  dead  inadive  Lump  ?  Is  it  poflible  to  conceive 
it  can  add  Motion  to  it  felf,  being  purely  Matter,  or  produce  aAy  thing  ?  Mat- 
ter then,  by  its  own  Strength,  cannot  produce  in  it  felf  fo  much  as  Motion: 
the  Motion  it  has  muft  alfo  be  from  Eternity,  or  elfe  be  produced,  and  added  to 
Matter  by  fome  other  Being  more  powerful  than  Matter;  Matter,  as  is  evi- 
dent, having  not  power  to  produce  Motion  in  it  felf.  But  let  us  fuppofe  Mo- 
tion eternal  too  ;  yet  Matter,  incogitative  Matter  and  Motion,  whatever  chan- 
ges it  might  produce  ot  Figure  and  Bulk,  could  nexier  produce  Thought:  Know- 
ledg  will  ftill  be  as  tar  beyond  the  Power  of  Motion  and  Matter  to  produce,  as 
Matter  is  beyond  the  ?owct  of  Nothing,  or  Nonentity  to  produce*  And  I  appeal 
to  every  one's  own  Thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as  eafily  conceive  Matter  pro- 
duced by  nothing,  as  Thought  to  be  produced  by  pure  Mattet^  when  before  there 
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was  no  fuch  thing  as  Thought,  or  an  intelligent  Being  exifting.  Divide  Matter 
.into  as  minute  Parts  as  you  v^ill   (which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  a  fort  of  fpiri- 
tualizing,  or  making  a  thinking  thing  of  it)  vary  the  Figure  and  Morion  of  it 
as  much  as  you  pleafe,  a  Globe,  Cube,  Cone,  Prifm,  Cylinder,  eirr.  whole  Dia- 
meters are  but  looooooth  part  of  2iGry  (a),  will  ope- 
rate no  otherwife  upon  other  Bodies  of  proportionable       ("*)  ^^ry  ts  li  cf  h  zine^  d  ^n§ 
Bulk,  than  thofe  of  an  Inch  or  Foot  Diameter ,-  and  you    » ©  ^f^  ^'*^*>  ^^  ^^^  lo^fa  pbiiofofH* 
may  as  rationally  exped  to  produce  Senfe,  Thought  and    'f\  ^""^^  a  pbihf^icai  Fpa  f  a  Pen- 
fcaowlcdg.  bvpa>t.,ng,„g.«j:r   in.  cma,„  K^^^^ 

Motion,  grofs  Particles  ot  Matter,  as  by  thofe  that  arc   Kw,  or  ^^  ^  a  Minute,   i  have  affec- 
the  very  minuteft,  that  do  any  where  exilK  They  knock,   tediywadtufetl  this  metfute  here,  amitbe 
impel  and  refift  one  another,  iuft  as  the  greater  do,  and   P*"^*  '/'"'>  «»*'^  a  decimal  Dh^m,  wilb 
that  is  all  they  can  do.    So  that  if  we  will  fuppofc  no-   f-"*" '«'*'« 5  *««f/^,  nbM,itmM 
thing  firft,  or'ctemal ;  Mat^  can  never  begij'co  be  :   fe 'fcti^^'^^^f/j.t' t/^ 
If  we  luppofe  bare  Matter,    without  Motion,  eternal ;    waltb  4  Letters^ 
Motion  can  never  begin  to  be:  If  we  fuppofeonly  Mat- 
ter and  Motion  firft,  or  eternal ;  Thought  can  never  begin  to  be.    For  ft  is  ini-' 
polEblc  to  conceive  that  Matter  either  with  or  without  Motion  couM  have  ori- 
ginally in  and  from  it  felf  Senfe,  Perception  and  Knowledg,  as  is  evident  from 
hencct  that  then  Senfe,  Perception  and  Knowledg  mull  be  a  Property  eternally 
infeparable  from  Matter  and  every  Particle  of  it.    Not  to  add,    thaCtho'  our 
general  or  fpeciHck  Conception  oi  Matter  makes  us  fpeak  of  it  as  one  thing, 
yet  really  all  Matter  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither  is  there  any  fuch  thing 
exifting  as  one  material  Being,  or  one  fingle  Body  that  we  know  or  dan  Conr 
ceive*    And  therefore  if  Matter  were  the  eternal  firft  cogitative  Being,  there 
would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogitative  Being,  but  an  infinite  number  Of 
eternal  finite  cogitative  Beings,  independent  one  of  another,  of  limited  Force 
and  diftinft  Thoughts,  which  could  never  produce  th^t  Order,  Harmony  and 
Beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in  Nature.    Since  therefore  whatfoever  is  the  firft 
eternal  Beiiis  mull  necefTarily  be  cogitative;   and  whatfoever    is  firft  of  all 
things,  muft  necefTarily  contain  in  it,  and  adually  have,  at  leaft,  all  the  Pet- 
fedions  that  can  ever  after  exiftj  nor  can  it  ever  give  to  another  ahyPerfed- 
xions  that  it  bath  not,  eJtberaftually  in  it  felf,  or  at  leaft  in  a  higher  degree  i  ic 
necefTarily  follows,  that  the  firft  eternal  Being  cannot  be  Matter. 

§.  II. 'ifjf  therefore   it  be   evident,   th^t  Something  neccflarily  mud  exijl  from '^f^rif^re 
Eternity f  'tisalfo  as  evident)  that  that  Something  mu/i  ncccihuly  h  a  cognative  ^^^^^^^^^tn 
Being:  For  it  isasimpoilibie  that  incogitative  Matter  (hou  Id  produce  a  cogica-  mjSm^^ 
tive  Being,  as  that  Nothing,  or  the  Negation  of  all  Being>  (hould  produce  a 
pofitive  Being  or  Matter. 

§•  12.  Tho*  this  Difcoveiy  ot  the  necejfary  lExiJlence  of  an  eternal  Mind,  doeS  TJkref'^^ 
Sufficiently  lead  us  into  the  Knowledg  of  G  O  D  ;  finceit  will  hence  follow,  tb^re  hai  ietf^ 
that  all  other  knowing  Beings  that  havie  a  Beginning  muft  depend  oh  him,  and  ^^j^^rmi 
have  no  other  ways  of  Knowledg,  or  extent  of  f^wer,   than  what  he  givel  ^fd?m*  ^ 

chem  ;  and  therefore  if  he  made  thofe>  he  made  alfo  the  lefs-excellent  Pieces  of  \ 

this  Univerfc,  all  inanimate  Beings^  whereby  his  Omnifciemey  Power  and  frovi-  \ 

dbcf  willbeeftablifh'd,  and  all  his  other  Attributes  necefTarily  follow  •  Yet  to 
clear  up  this  a  little  farther,  we  will  f!ee  what  Doubts  can  berais'd  ag^iinftit; 

jf.  13.  /7ry2,  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  tho' it  be  as  clear  as  Demonftra- ^^^^^  i^- 
tion  can  make  it,  that  there  muft  be  an  eternal  Being,  and  that  Being  muft  alfo  ht  toial  er  mi 
knowing  i  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  thinking  Being  may  alfd  be  mate- 
rial. Let  it  be  fo  \  it  equally  ftill  follows,  that  there  is  a  G  O  D.  For  if  there 
be  an  Eternal,  Omnifcient,  Omnipotent  Being,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
GOD,  whether  you  imagine  that  Being  to  be  material  or  no.  But  hetein,  I  fup*- 
pofe,  lies  the  Danger  and  Deceit  of  that  Suppofition :  There  being  no  way  t6 
avoid  the  Demonftration,  that  there  is  an  eternal  knowing  Being,  Men,  devoted 
to  Matter^  would  willing  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing  Being  is  materi- 
al ;  and  then  letting  fiide  out  of  their  Minds,  or  the  Difcourfe,  the  Demoti- 
ftration  whereby  an  eternal  knowing  Being  was  prbv'd  necefTarily  to  exift,  would 
argue  all  to  be  Matteii  and  fo  deny  a  GOD,  that  is,  an  eternal  cogitative  Be- 
ing :  whereby  they  are  fo  far  from  eftablifhing,  that  they  deftroy  their  owii 
Hypothcfis.    For^  if  there  can  bei  in  their  Opinion^  eternal  Matter^  without 
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any  eternal  cogitative  Being,  they  tnanifeftly  feparate  Matter  and  Thinkir»|, 
and  fuppofe  no  neceflfary  Conne&ion  of  tht  one  with  the  other,  and  fo  eftablim 
the  Ncceffity  of  an  eternal  Spirit,  but  not  of  Matter ;  fince  it  has  been  proved 
Steady,  that  an  eternal  cogitative  Being  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now 
if  Thinking  Matter  may  be  feparated,  the  eternal  Exiflence  of  Matter  will  not  fil- 
law  from  the  eternal  Exiftence  of  a  cogitative  Beings  and  they  (uppofe  it  to  no  put* 
pofc. 
IMm^end^  $.  14.  But  now  let  us  fee  how  they  can  fatisfy  themfelves  or  others,  that 
vJ^'?&idc  ^^^  ^^^*^  thinking  Being  is  material 

•J  Matter  it     ^A  ^  would  ask  them,  whether  they  imagine,  that  all  Matter,  every  Parti- 
mi  c^itMtivc^  cle  rf  Matter,  thinks  f  This,  I  fuppofe,  they  will  fcarce  fay;   fince  then  there 
would  be  as  many  eternal  thinking  Beings  as  there  are  Particles  of  Matter,  and 
fo  an  Infinity  of  Gods.    And  yet  if  they  will  not  allow  Mitter  as  Mattet, 
that  is,  every  Particle  of  Matter  to  be  as  well  cogitative  as  extended,  they 
will  have  as  hard  a  Task  to  make  out  to  their  own  Reafons,  a  cogitative  Be- 
ing out  of  incogitative  Particles,  as  an  extended  Being  outofunextended  Parts, 
if  I  may  £p  fpeak. 
2.  (he  Parti-      5*  '5*  ^^^h  If  all  Matter  does  not  think,  I  next  ask,  whether  it  be  mlj 
cle  aUm  of  one  Attnn  that  does  fo  i  This  has  as  many  Abfurditfes  as  the  other;  for  then  this 
Matter  cannot  Atom  of  Matter  muft  bc  alone  eternal  or  not.    IT  this  alone  be  eternal,  then 
he  c^ttative.  this  alone,  by  its  powerful  Thought  or  Will,  made  all  the  reft  of  Matter. 
And  fo  we  have  the  Creation  of  Matter  by  a  powerful  Thought,  which  is  that 
the  Materialifts  ftick  at.    For  if  they  fuppofe  one  fingle  thinking  Atom  to,, 
have  produced  all  the  reft  of  Matter,  they  cannot  afcrit^  that  Pre-eminency  to 
it  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  its  Thinking,  the  only  fuppos'd  Diflfe- 
rence.    But  allow  it  to  bc  by  fomc  other  way,  whi^h  is  above  out  Conception^ 
it  muft  bc  ftill  Creation,  and  thefe  Men  muft  give  up  their  great  Maxim,  Ex  nh 
bih  nil  fit.    If  it  be  faid,  that  all  the  reft  of  &f  atter  i$  equally  eternal,  as  that 
thinking  Atom,  it  will  be  vo  fay  any  thing  at  pleafutc,  tho'  evet  fo  abfurd :  Hdc 
to  fuppofe  all  Matter  eternal,  and  yet  one  finall  Pattide  in  Knowledg  and  Pow- 
er infinitefy  above  all  the  reft,  is  withtmt  any  the  leaft  Appeafamce  <^  Reafon 
to  frame  any  Hypothefis.    Every  Panicle  of  Matter,  as  Matter,  it  capable  of 
all  the  famcFigure^andMotionsrof  any  other ;  and  I  challenge  any  one  in 
his  Thoughts,  to  add  any  thing  elfe  to  one  above  anothei". 
^.ASj^flem&f     ^'  i^-  If  then  neither  one  peculiar  Atom  alone  can  be  this  eternal  thinking 
imvgkwvc    Being!  nor  all  Matter  as  Matter,  1.  e.  every  Particle  of  Matter,  can  be  it  ^  it 
Matt^t^m^  only  remains,  that  it  is  feme  certain  Sjftem  of  Mater  duly  put  togethei*,  that  js 
H  t^gfMm,  ^1^  thinking  eternal  Being.    This  is  that,  which,  I  imagine,  is  that  Nbtioii 
which  Men  are  apteft  to  have  of  GOD ;  who  would  have  him  a  m^erial  Ber- 
ing, as  moft  readily  fuffiefted  to  them,  by  the  ordinary  Cbnceit  they  have  of 
themfelves^  and  other  Men,  which  they  take  to  be  material  thinking  Beings; 
But  this  Imagination,  howtver  more  natural,  is  no  lefs  abftlrd  than  the  other : 
For  to  fuppofe  the  eternal  thinking  Being  to  be  nothfiig  elfe  but  a  a  Compofi- 
tion  of  Panicles  of  Matter,  each  whereof  is  incogitative,  is  to  afcribe  all  the 
Wifdom  and  Knowledg  of  that  eternal  Being  only  to  the  /iixM-pofition  of 
Farts ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd.    For  unthinking  Particles  of 
Matter,  however  put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to  them,  but 
a  new  Relation  of^PoHtioUj  which 'tis  impof&ble  ftiould  give  Thought  and 
Knowledg  to  them. 
mether  in       ^.  ij.  But  farther,  this  corporeal  Sjftem  either  has  all  itS  Parts  at  reft.  Or  it 
m^imorat   jj  ^  certain  Motion  of  the  Parts  wherein  its  Thinking  confifts.    If  it  be 
^^^  perfcdly  at  reft,  it  is  but  one  Lump,  and  fo  can  have  no  Privileges  above  one 

Atom. 

If  it  be  the  Motion  of  its  Parts,  on  which  it^  Thinking  depends,  all  the 
Thoughts  there  muft  be  unavoidably  accidental  and  limited ;  fince  all  the 
Particles  that  by*Motion  caufe  Thought,  being  each  of  theftti  in  it  felf  without 
any  Thought,  cannot  regulate  its  own  Motions,  much  Idbbe  regulated  by  the 
Thought  of  the  whole  \  fince  that  Thought  is  not  the  caufe  or  Motion  ( for 
then  it  muft  be  antecedent  to  it,  and  fo  without  it)  but  the  Confequence  of  i^ 
whereby  Freedom,  Pov^er,  Choice,  and  all  rational  and  wife  Thinking  or  k&r 
.  ing^  will  bc  quite  taken  away :  So  that  fuch  a  thinking  Being  will  be  no  better 
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nor  wiTcr  than  pure  blind  Mattery  (ince  to  refolve  ail  into  the  accidental  un-> 
guided  Motions  of  blind  Matter,  or  into  Thought  depending  on  unguided  Mo* 
tions  of  blind  Matter,  is  the  fame  thing;  not  co  mention  the  Narrownefs  of 
fuch  Thoughts  and  Knowledg  that  muft  depend  on  the  motion  of  fuch  Parts. 
But  there  needs  no  Enumeration  of  any  more  Abfurdities  and  Impoffibilitiesin 
this  Hypothcfis  (  however  full  of  them  it  be)  than  that  bcforc-mention*d;  fince 
let  this  thinking  Syftem  be  all,  or  a  part  of  the  Matter  of  the  Univerfe,  it  is 
impoffible  that  any  one  Particle  fhould  either  know  its  own,  or  the  Motioil 
ef  any  other  Particle,  or  the  Whole  know  the  Motion  of  every  Particular ; 
and  fo  regulate  its  own  Thoughts  or  Motions,  or  indeed  have  any  Thought 
tefulring  from  fuch  Motion. 

§.  18.  Others  would  have  Matter  to  be  eternal^  notwithftanding  that  they  Maiternoteif^ 
allow  an  eternal,  cogitative,  immaterial  Being.  This,  tho'  it  take  not  away  ^^^^"f^^^ 
the  Being  of  a  GOD,  yet  fince  it  denies  one  and  the  firft  great  Piece  of  his  ^^^f 
Workmanfliip,  the  Creation,  let  us  confider  it  a  little.  Matter  muft  be  allow'd 
eternal ;  Why?  Becaufe  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of  no- 
thing; why  do  you  not  alfo  think  your  felf  eternal?  You  will  anfwer  per- 
haps, Becaufe  about  twenty  or  forty  Years  fince  you  began  to  be.  But  if  I  ask 
you  what  that  Ton  is,  which  b^an  then  to  be,  you  can  fcarce  tell  me.  The 
Matter^  whereof  you  are  made,  began  not  then  to  be ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it 
is  not  eternal :  But  it  began  to  be  put  together  in  fuch  a  Falhion  and  Frame  as 
makes  up  your  Body ;  but  yet  that  Frame  of  Particles  is  not  You,  it  makes 
^  not  that  thinking  Thing  you  are;  (for  I  have  now  to  do  with  one  who  allows 
an  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  Being,  but  would  have  unthinking  Matter 
eternal  too)  therefore  when  did  that  thinking  Thing  begin  to  be  ?  If  it  did  ne- 
ver begin  to* be,  then  have  you  always  been  a  thinKing  Thing  from  Eternity? 
the  Abfurdity  whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I  meiet  with  one  who  is  fo  void 
of  Underftanding  as  to  own  it*  If  therefore  you  can  allow  a  thinking  Thing 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing  (  as  all  Things  that  are  not  eternal  muft  be)  why 
alfo  can  you  not  allow  it  pollible,  for  a  material  Being  to  be  made  out  of  no- 
idiing,  by  an  equal  Power,  but  that  you  have  the  Experieiice  of  the  one  in  viewj 
stad  not  of  the  other?  Tho*,  when  well  confider'd.  Creation  of  a  Spirit  will  be 
found  to  require  no  lefs  Power  than  the  Creation  of  Matter.  Nay  pofflb1y» 
if  we  would  emancipate  our  felves  from  vulgar  Notions,  and  raife  our 
Thoughts  as  far  as  they  could  reath,  to  a  clofer  Contemplation  of  things,  we 
might  be  able  to  aim  at  fomedimand  feeming Conception  how  Mattcrmight 
at  firft  be  toade,  and  begin  to  exift,  by  the  Power  of  that  eternal  firft  Being  i 
But  to  give  Beginning  and  Being  to  a  Spirit,  would  be  found  a  more  incon- 
ceivable Eflfea  of  Omnipotent  Power.  But  this  being  what  \l^oi]td  perhaps 
lead  us  tod  far  firom  the  Notions  oh  which  the  Philofophy  now  in  the  World 
ii5  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  fo  far  from  them;  or  to  enquire, 
fo  far  as  Grammar  it  felf  would  authorize,  if  the  common  fettled  Opinion  op- 
pofes  it :  efpecially  in  this  place,  whdre  the  receivM  Dodrihe  fcrvcs  well  e- 
liough  to  our  prefent  putpofe,  and  leaves  this  paft  doubt,  that  the  Creation  or 
Beginning  of  any  one  S  U  B  S  T  A  N  C  E  out  of  ndching,  being  once  admitted^ 
the  Creation  of  all  other>  but  the  CR  E  A  TOR  himSlf,  may,  with  ilie  fame 
cafe,  be  fuppos'd. 

§.  19.  But  you  will  fay,  Itjs  not  impdilible  to  admit  of  the  ntahiHg  any  thing  MMeriiotc<^ 
cut  of  nothing,  fince  we  cannot  polfibly  conceive  it?    I  anfwer.  No  :    i.  Becaufe  ^^'^[^ 
it  is  not  reaifdnaWe  to  deny  the  Power  of  an  infinite  Being,  becaufe  we  cannot  ^!^ 
comprehend  its  Operations.^  We  do  not  deny  other  Eflfefts  upon  this  ground, 
becadfe  we-  cannot  polflbly  conceive  the  manner  of  their  Produftion.    We 
cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  but  Impulfe  ot  Body  can  move  Body  ;  and  yet  9i^;4k/  f^*^***  ^ 
that  is  not  a  Reafon  fufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  pofliible,  againft  theconftanc       ,     ♦    jI^-v-c  ? 
Experience  we  have  of  it  itl  our  felves,  in  all  our  voluntary  Motions,  which  **^  ^  tt^r^-c  ^ 
areproduc^'d  in  us  only  by  the  free  Adion  or  Thought  of  our  own  Minds  ;  and 
are  not,  lidrcan  be  the  EftVds  of  thelmfiulfe  or  Determination  of  the  Motion 
of  blind  Matter  in  or  upon  our  Bodies ;  f6r  then  it  could  not  be  in  outPowec 
dr  Choice  to  alter  it.    For  ejckmple  t    My  right  Hand  writes,   whilft  my  left 
Hand  is  ftill  2    What  caiif^s  Reft  in  one,  and  Motion  in  the  other?  Nothing 
but  my  Will,  a  Thought  of  my  Mind  j  my  Thought  only  changing,  the  right 
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Hand  refts,  and  the  left  Hand  moves.  This  is  matter  of  Fa6k,  which  cannot 
be  deny'd  :  Explain  this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next  ftep  will  be 
to  undcrftand  Creation.  For  the  giving  a  new  Determination  to  the  Motion  of 
the  animal  Spirits  (which  fome  make  ufeofto  explain  voluntary  Motion)  clears 
not  the  Difficulty  one  jot :  To  alter  the  Determination  of  Motion,  being  in 
this  cafe  no  eatier  nor lefs,  than  to  give  Motion  it  (tit;  (ince  the  new  Determi- 
nation given  to  the  animal  Spirits,  muft  be  either  imnnediately  by  Thought,  or 
by  fome  other  Body  put  in  their  way  by  Thought,  which  was  not  in  their  way 
before,  andfo  muft  owe  its  Motion  to  Thought;  either  of  which  leaves  volun* 
tary  Motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  before.  In  the  mean  time,  'us  an  over- 
valuing our  felves,  to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  ineafure  of  our  Capacities  ;  and 
to  conclude  all  things  impoffible  to  be  done,  whofe  manner  of  doing  exceeds  our 
Comprehenfion.  This  is  to  make  our  Comprehenfion  infinite,  or  d  Q  D  finite, 
when  what  he  can  do  is  limited  to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not 
underftand  the  Operations  of  your  own  finite  Mind,  that  thinking  Thing  within 
you,  do  not  deem  it  ftrange,  that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  Operations  of 
that  eternal  infinite  Mind,  who  made  and  governs  all  things,  and  whom  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens  cannot  contain. 


CHAP.    XL 
Of  our  Knowledg  of  the  Exiftence  of  other  Things.      ^ 

It  h  to  he  bad  ^'  i.np  HE  Knowledg  of  our  own  Being,  we  have  by  Intuition.    TheExi- 
cniyby  senfa-  X    ft^nce  of  a  GOD,  Rcafon  dearly  makes  known  to  us,  as  has  been 

tion.  Ibewn. 

The  KmwUdg  of  theExijlence  of  any  other  thing,  we  can  have  only  by  Seufa^ 
tionx  For  there  being  no  neceffary  Connexion  of  r^/  £x//?^ffcf  with  any  Idea  a 
Man  hath  iii  his  Memory,  nor  of  any  other  Exiftence  but  that  of  G  O  D,  witb 
the  Exigence  of  any  particular  Man ;  no  particular  Man  can  know  the  Eteifience 
of  any  other  Being,  but  only  when  by  aftual  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  ic 
felf  perceiv'd  by  him«  For  the  having  the  Idea  of  any  thing  in  our  Mind,  no 
mote  proves  the  Exiftence  of  that  thing,  then  the  Pidure  of  a  Man  evidences 
his  being  in  the  World,  or  the  Vifions  of  a  Dream  make  thereby  a  true  Hiftory. 
hiffmue,  $.  1.  'Tis  therefore  the  aftual  receiving  of  /if/xj  firom  without,  that  gives  us 

UfM^cnffs  4  notice  of  the  Exiftence  of  other  things,  and  makes  us  know  that  fomething  doth 
this  Fdi^itn    ^^ji^  ^^  ^j^^j.  fijjjg  without  us,  which  caufes  that  Idea  in  us,  tho*  perhaps  we 
neither  know  nor  confider  how  it  does  it :   For  it  takes  not  from  the  Cer- 
tainty of  our  Senfes,  and  the  Ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not  the 
manner  wherein  they  are  produced  :  u  g.  whilft  I  write  this,  I  have,  by  the  Pa- 
per al^^ing  my  Eyes,  that  Idea  product  in  my  Mind^  which,  whatever  Objeft 
caufes,  I  call  IVhite ;  by  which  I  know  that  that  Quality  or  Accident  C^*.  e.  whofe 
Appearance  before  my  Eyes  always  caufes  that  Idea)  doth  really  exift,   and  hath 
a  Being  without  m6/    And  of  this,  the  greatefl  Aflurance  I  can  poffibly  have, 
and  to  which  my  Faculties  can  attain,  is  the  Teftimony  of  my  Eyes»  which  are 
the  proper  and  fole  Judges  of  this  thing,  whofe  Teftimonies  I  *havc  reafonto  rely 
onasfo  certain,  that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  which  I  write  this,  that  I  fee  White 
and  Biack>  and  that  fomething  really  exifts,    that  caufes  that  Senfation  in  m^ 
than  that  I  write  *or  move  my  Hand :  which  is  a  certainty  as  great  as  humaft 
Nature  is  capable  of,  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  any  thing,  but  a  Man  s  felf 
alone,  and  of  G  O  D. 
This  tbo*  not  fo      §.  3.  T'he  notice  we  ha^e  by  our  SenfeSy  of  the  exifting  of  things  witbotst  «j,  tho*it 
^^^!!^^^'^^'  be  not  altogether  fo  certain  as  our  intuitive  Knowledge  or  the  DedudioDS  of 
^itmayTe^    our  Rcafon,  employed  about  the  clear  abflraS  Ideas  of  our  own  Minds  ,•  yet  it  is 
^ca^d  Knovh  an  affurance  that  defewes  the  Name  of  Knowledg.    If  we  perfuade  our  felves, 
hdg^and       that  our  Faculties  aft  and  inform  us  right,  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  thofe 
prcrues  tbeEx-  Objefts  that  aifed  them,  it  cannot  pafs  fpr  an  ill-grounded  Confidence :   For  I 
'tl^"^^    tb-   ^^^^^  "^  ^^^y  ^^>  ^"  carneft,  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  be  uncertain  of  the  Exi- 
^11  w'  ^    ^^T^^^  of  diofe  things  he  fees   and  feels.    At  Icaft,   he  that  can  doubt  fo 
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far  (whatever  he  may  have  with  his  own  Thoughts)  will  never  have  any  contra* 
verfy  with  me ;  fince  he  can  never  be  fare  I  fay  any  thing  contrary  to  his  Opi- 
nion- As  to  my  felf,  I  think  GOD  has  given  me  Afl'urance  enough  of  the  £x- 
iftcnce  of  things  without  me ;  fince  by  their  difierent  Application  I  can  pro- 
duce  in  my  felf  both  Pleafurc  and  Pain,  which  is  one  great  Concernment  of  my 
prefent  ftate.  This,  is  certain,  the  Confidence  that  our  Faculties  do  not  herein 
deceive  us,  is  the  greatcft  Affurance  we  are  capable  of,  concerning  cheExiftencc 
of  material  Beings.  For  we  cannot  aft  any  thing,  but  by  our  Faculties;  nor 
talk  of  Knowledg  it  felf,  but  by  the  help  of  thofc  Faculties,  which  are  fitted  to 
apprehend  even  what  Knowledg  is.  Buc  befides  the  Affurance  we  have  from 
our  Scnfes  themfelves,  that  they  do  not  err  in  the  Intormation  they  give  us  of 
the  Exiflence  of  things  without  us,  when  they  are  affcded  by  them,  wc  are  tar- 
tbcr  confirmed  in  this  Arturanee  by  other  concurrent  Reafons. 

^.  4.  Rrfty  'Tis  plain  thofe  Perceptions  arc  produced  in  us  by  exterior  Caufes  x.Becaufe^^ 
affeding  our  Senfesj    becaufc  thofe  that  want  the  Organs  of  any  Senfe^  never  can  canmt  have 
have  the  Ideas  belonging  to  that  Senfe  produced  in  their  Minds.     This  is  too  evident  '^^^  ^M 
to  be  doubted;   and  therefore  we  cannot  but  be  afl'ur*d,  that    they  come  in^c^Jr^^^^ 
by  the  Organs  of  that  Senfe,  and  no  other  way^    The  Organs  themfelves,  'tis         * 
plain,  do  not  produce  them  ,-  for  then  the  Eyes  of  a  Man  in  the  dark  would  prc^ 
ducc  Colours,  and  his  Nofe  fmcU  Rofes  in  the  Winter:    but  we  fee  no  body 
gets  the  Relifli  of  a  Pine- Apple^  till  he  goes  ,  to  the  ladies^  where  it  is,  and 
taftcs  it. 

(.  5.  ^condlyy  Becaufe  fotnetimes  I  find^    that  I  cannot  avoid  the  having  thofe  t.  Becaufedk 
Ideas  produced  in  my  Mind.    For  tho*  when  my  Eyes  are  (hut,  or  Windows  fall,  Idea/r^^wotf- 
1  can  at  plealurc  recal  to  my  Mind  the  Ideas  of  Ughty  or  the  Sun,  which  for-  ^""^"^^u^ 
mer  Senfations  had  lodged  in  my  Memory  ;  fo  1  can  at  pleafurc  lay  by  that  Idea,  %,mtAtmi^i 
and  take  into  my  view  that  of  the  SmeUoi^  Rofe,  or  T^afte  of  Sugar.    But  it  1  are  very  dij- 
turn  my  Eyes  at  Noon  towards  the  Sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  Ideas,  which  the  ^{'^  Percef^ 
Light,  or  Sun,  then  produces  in  mCi    So  that  there  is  a  manifeft  diflfcrcnce  be*-  ''^^^' 
tween  the /if^  laid  up  in  my  Memory,  (over  which,  if  they  were  there  only, 
I  Ihould  have  conftantly  the  fame  Power  to  difpofe  of  them,  and  lay  them  by  at 
pleafurc)  and  thofe  which  force  themfelves  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having. 
And  therefore  it  muft  needs  be  fome  exteriour  caufe,  and  the  brisk  a&ing  of 
fomc  Qbieds  without  me,  whofe  Efficacy  I  cannot. r^fift,  that  produces  thofc 
Lleas  in  my  Mind,  whether  I  will  or  no.    Befides,  there  is  no  body  who  doth 
not  perceive  the  difference  in  himfelf  between  contemplating  the  Sun,  as  he  hath 
the  Ideaodt  in  his  Memory,  and  a<ftually  looking  upon  it:   of  which  two,  his 
Perception  is  fo  diftind,  that  few  of  his  Ideas  arc  more  diftinguifhible  one  from 
another.    And  therefore  he  hath  certain  Knowledg,  that  they  are  not  both  Me- 
mory, or  the  A&ions  of  his  Mind,  and  Fancies  only  within  him;  but  that  a^ual 
Seeing  hath  a  Caufe  without^  >     / 

^.  6.  "thirdly.  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  thofe  Jdeas  dre  produced  in  us  with  Pain,  ..  tuafure  c^ 
which  afterwards  we  remember  without  the  leafi  Offence.     Thus  the  Pain  of  Heat  or  Pain  which 
Cold,  when  the  Ideao(  it  is  rcviv'd  in  our  Minds,  gives  us  no  diiJurbancei  accontpanies 
which,  when  felt,  was  very  troublefom^  and  is  again,  when  aduaUy  repeated :  '^^^^^'^''' 
which  is  occafion'd  by  the  diforder  the  external  Objea  caufes  in  our  Bodies  Za'^noT^tt 
when  apply'd  to  it.    And  we  remember  the  Pain  oi  Hunger,  thirfl^  or  the  Head-  returning   of 
4i/cb,  without  any  Pain  at  all  i  which  would  either  never  difiurb  us^  or  elfe  con-  ^M^^  ^^^^ 
ftantly  do  it,   as  often  as  we  thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  Ideas  ^'f^'Ji. 
floating  in  our  Minds,  and  Appearances  entertaining  our  Fancies^  without  the  i*£ 
real  Exiftence  of  thirds  aflfeaing  us  from  abroad.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Pleafurc,  accompanying  feveral  afiual  Senfations :  And  tho'  mathematical  Dc- 
monftration  depends  not  upon  Senfe,   yet  the  examining  them  hy  Diagrams 
gives  great  Credit  to  the  Evidence  ot  our  Sight,  and  ie^tnys  to  give  it  a  Certain- 
ty approaching  to  that  of  Dcmonftration  it  felf.  For  it  would  be  very  ftrangc, 
that  a  Man  (hould  allow  it  for  an  undeniable  Truth,  that  two  Angles  of  a  Fi- 
gure, which  he  meafures  by  Lines  and  Angles  ot  a  Diagram^  Ihould  be  bigger 
one  than  the  other;  and  yet  doubt  of  the  Exiftence  of  thofe  Lines  and  Angles;  fm,J^^ 
.which,  by  looking  on,  he  makes  ufe  of  to  meafure  that  bv*  t^gr's  TeJiT^ 

jj.  7.  Fourthly,  Our  Senfes  in  many  cafes  bear  witne/s  to  the  Truth  of  each  '"^  ^^be 
other's  Report,  concerninfi  the  Exifteace  of  fcnfible  things  without  us     He  ^""'fi^*^/  4 
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that  fees  a  Fire,  may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  Fan- 
cy, feel  it  too-,  and  be  conviqcM,  by  putting  his  Hand  in  ic.  Which  certainly 
could  nerer  be  put  into  fuch  exquifite  Pain,  by  a  bare  Idea  or  Phantom,  unlefs 
the  Pain  be  a  Fancy  too:  which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the  Burn  is  weU,  by  rai- 
fing  the  Idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himfelf  again. 

Thus  I  fee,  whilft  1  write  this,  I  can  change  the  Appearance  of  the  Paper; 
and  by  defigning  the  Letters,  tell  before-hand  what  new  Idea  it  (hall  exhibit  the 
very  next  moment,  barely  by  drawing  my  Pen  over  it :   which  will  neither  ap- 
pear (let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I  will  )  if  my  Hands  ftand  ftill  ,*   or  tho*  I  move 
my  Pen,  ifmy  Eyes  be  (hut:  nor  when  thofe  Charaders  are  once  made  on  the 
Paper,  can  I  chufe  afterwards  but  fee  them  as  they  are ;  that  is,  have  the  Ideas  of 
fuch  Letters  as  I  have  made*    Whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  they  arc  not  barely 
theSportandPlay  ofmy  own  Imagination,  when  I  find  that  the  Charaders, 
that  were  made  at  the  pleafure  of  my  own  Thoughts,  do  not  obey  them ;  nor 
yet  ceafe  to  be,  whenever  I  (ball  tancy  it,  but  continue  to  afFed  my  Senfes  con- 
ftantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the  Figures  I  made  them.     To  which  if  we 
will  add,  that  the  Sight  of  thofe  (hall,  trom  another  Man,  draw  fuch  Sounds^ 
as  I  before-hand  dcfign  they  (hall  (bnd  tor;  there  will  be  little  rea(bn  left  to 
doubt,  that  thofe  Words  I  write,  do  really  exift  without  me,  when  they  caufe  a 
long  Series  of  regular  Sounds  to  affed  my  Ears,  which  could  not  be  the  efied  of 
my  Imagination,  nor  could  m)^  Memory  retain  them  in  that  order. 
This  Certainty     §.  8.  But  yet,  if  after  all  this  any  one  will  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  diftruil  his 
is  as  ^reat  as  Scnfes,  and  to  affirm  that  all  we  fee  and  hear,  feel  and  tafte,  think  and  do,  du- 
curonditim  ^j^^g  ^^^  wholc  Being,  is  but  the  Series  and  deluding  Appearances  of  a  long 
^^   *  Dream,  whereof  there  is  no  reality;  and  therefore  will  queftion  the  Exiftencc 

of  all  things,  or  our  Knowledg  of  any  thing :  I  muft  defire  him  to  confider,  that 
if  all  be  a  Dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream  that  he  makes  the  queftion ;  and  fo 
it  is  not  much  matter,  that  a  waking  Man  (hould  anfwer  him.    But  yet,  if 
he  pleafes,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  Anfwer,  That  the  Certainty  0/ 
Things  cxifting  in  rerum  Natura,  when  we  have  the  Teflintony  of  our  Senfes  for  it, 
is  not  only  oi^r^^  as  our  Frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  Condition  needs*    For 
our  Faculties  being  fuited  not  to  the  full  extent  of  Being,  nor  to  a  perfcd,  clear, 
comprehenfive  Knowledg  of  things,  free  from  all  Doubt  and  Scruple ;  but  to 
the  Prefervation  of  us  in  whom  they  are ;  and  accommodated  to  the  ufc  o£ 
Life ;  they  ferve  to  our  purpofe  well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  no- 
tice of  thofe  things,  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us.    For  he  that 
fees  a  Candle  burning,  and  hach  experimented  the  Force  of  its  Flame,  by  put- 
ting his  Finger  in  it,  will  little  doubt  that  this  is  fomething  cxifting  without 
him,  which  does  him  harm,  and  puts  him  to  great  pain:  which  is  Aflurance 
enough,  when  no  Man  requires  greater  Certainty  to  govern  his  Adions  by,  than 
what  is  as  certain  as  his  Adions  themfelves.    And  if  our  Dreamer  pleafes  to 
try,  whether  the  glowing  Heat  of  a  Glafs  Furnace,  be  barely  a  wandring  Ima* 
gination  in  adrowfyMan's  Fancy;  by  putting  his  Hand  into  it,  he  may  pcf- 
\    haps  be  waken'd  into  a  Certainty  greater  than  he  could  wi(h,  that  it  is  fomo- 
thing  more  than  bare  Imagination.    So  that  this  Evidence  is  as  great  as  we  can 
deiire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our  Pleafure  or  Pain,  i.  e.  Happinefs  or  Mifery ; 
beyond  which  we  have  no  Concernment,  either  of  Knowing  or  Being.    Such  an 
Allurance  of  the  Exifience  of  things  without  us,  is  fufficient  to  dired  us  in  the 
attaining  the  Good,  and  avoiding  the  Evil,  which  is  caus\l  by  them;  which  is 
the  important  Concernment  we  have  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 
JBut  reaches  no      $.  9.  In  fine  then,  when  our  Senfes  doadually  convey  into  our  Underftair- 
y^f^r  t^   dingj  ^ny  j^ay  wc  cannot  but  be  fatisfy*d  that  there  doth  (omething  at  that  time 
^^  ^^ni^  really  exift  without  us,  which  doth  aflfed  our  Senfes,  and  by  them  give  notice 
of  it  felf  to  our  apprehenfive  Faculties,  and  adually  produce  that  Idea  which 
we  then  perceive :  and  we  cannot  fo  far  diftruft  their  Teftimony,  as  to  doubt, 
that  fuch  CoUedions  of  iimple  Ideas,  as  we  have  obferv'd  by  our  Senfes  to  be 
united  together,  do  really  exift  together.     But  this  Knowledg  extends  as  far  as 
i  the  frefent  Teftimony  of  out^  Senfes,   empioy'd  about  particular  Objeds  that  do 

then  afied  them,  and  no  farther.     For  if  I  faw  fuch  a  CoUedion  of  (imple  Ideas^ 
as  is  wont  to  be  call'd  Man,  exifting  together  one  minute  (ince,  and  am  now 
alone,  I  cannot  be.  certain  that  the  fame  Man  exifts  now,  (ince  there  is  no  ne- 
tt  ceflary 
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ccffary  Connexion  of  his  Exiflcncc  a.  Minute  fincc,  with  his  Exiftcnce  now :  by^ 
a  thottfand  ways  he  may  ccafe  co  be,  fince  I  had  the  Teftimony  of  giy.Senfcs  for 
his  Exiftence.  And  if  I  cannot  be  certain,  that  the  Man  I  faw  laft  today  is  now. 
in  Beings  I  can  lefs  be  certain  that  he  is  fo,  who  hath  been  longer  j:emov?d  ffona 
my  Senfes,'and  1  have  not  fcen  fince  ycftcrday,  or  fince  the  laft  Yc^t  i  ^1)4  much 
Jcfs  can  I  be  certain  of  the  ExiftenCe  of  Men  that  I  never  faw.  And  therefore 
•  tho'  it  be  highly  probable,  that  Millions  of  Men  do  now  exift,  yet .  whilft  I  ana 
alone  writing  this,.!  have  no:  that  Certainty  of  it  which  we  ftriftly  call  Know- 
ledg;  tho' the  great  Likelihood  of  it  puts  me  paft  doubt,  and  it  be  reasonable 
for  me  to  do  feveral  things  upon  the  confidence  that  .there  are  Men  (and  Men 
alio  of  my  Acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do)  now  in  the  World  t  But 
this  is  but  Probability,  not  Knowledg. 

§.  lo-  Whereby  yet  we  may  obferve,  how  foolifli  and  vain  a  thmg  it  is,  for  FoUjf  uexpe^ 
a  Man  of  narrow  Knowledg,  who  having  Reafon  given  him  to  judg  of  the  diffe«  l>ewcri/irati- 
rent  Evidence  and  Probability  of  things,  and  to  be  fway'd  accordingly  ;  how  ^^^^^^^ 
i/aiH,  I  fay,  it  is  to  expeli  Demonflration  and  Certainty  in  things  not  capable  oj  it ;     ^* 
and  refufe  Affent  to  very  rational  Propofitions,  and  aft  contrary  to  very  plain 
and  clear  Truths,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out.  fo  evident,  as  to  furmoupc 
every  the  leaft  (\  will  nor  fay  Reafon,  but)  Pretence  of  doubtipg.,    He  that  in 
the  ordinary  Affairs  of  Life  would  admit  of  nothing  but  dired  plain  t)emonftra* 
tion,  would  be  fure  of  nothing  in  this  World,  but  of  perifbing  quickly.     The    , 
Wholefomncfs  of  his  Meat  or  Drink  would  not  give  him  reafon  to  venture  on  it : 
And  1  would  fain  know,  what  'tis  he  could  do  upon  fuch  grounds,  as  ate  ca- 
pable of  no  Doubt,  no  Objedion. 

§.  II.  As  when  our  Senfes  are  aSually  cmployM  about  any  Objed,  we  do  Pa/lExtJfenc^ 
know  that  it  does  exift;  fo  bjf  our  Mtmory  we  may  be  affur*d,  that  heretofore,  '"f  ^^^'^^  ^ 
things  that  affcfted  our  Senfes,  have  exifted^  And  thus  we  have  knowledg  of  the  ^^^^^ 
faft  Exiftence  of  feveral  things,  whereof  our  Senfes  having  informed  us,  our  Me- 
mories ftiil  retain  the  JJeas;  and  of  this  we  are  paft  all  doubt,  fo  long  as  we  re- 
member well*  But  this  Knowledg  alfo  reaches  no  farther  than  our  Senfes  have 
formerly  affur'dus.  Thus  feeing  Water  at  thisinftant,  'tis  an  unqueftionable 
Truth  to  me,  that  Water  doth  exift :  and  remembring  that  I  faw  it  yefterday, 
it  will  alfo  be  always  true;  and  as  long  as  my  Memory  retains  it,  always  an 
undoubted  Propofition  to  me,  that  Water  did  exift  the  loth  of  July  i688.  as  it 
will  alfo  be  equally  truie,  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  Colours  did  etift, 
ivhich  at  the  fame  time  I  faw  upon  a  Bubble  of  that  Water :  But  being  now 
quite  out  of  the  fight  both  of  the  Water  and  Bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  cer- 
tainly known  to  me  that  the  Water  doth  now  exift,  than  that  the  Bubbles  oc 
Colours  therein  do  fo;  it  being  no  more  necefiary  that  Water  (bould  exift  to 
day,  becaufe  it  exifted  yefterday,  than  that  the  Colours  or  Bubbles  exift  to  day, 
becaufe  they  cxifted  yefterday ;  tho'  it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable,  be- 
caufe Water  hath  beeo  obferv  d  to  continue  long  in  £xiftence>  but  BubbUs  and 
the  Colours  on  them  quickly  ceafe  to  be* 

§.  12,  What  Ideas  we  have  of  Spirits,  and  how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  Ue  Exiftence 
already  fliewn.    But  tho'wehave  thok  Ideas  it\  our  Minds,  and  know  we  have  ^f  spirits  mt 
them  there,  the  having  the  Ideas  of  Spirits  does  not  make  us  know,  that  any  ^^^  ^* 
fuch  things  do  exift  without  us,  or  that  there  are  any  finite  Spirits^  or  any  other 
fpiritual  Bein^i  biit  the  Eternal  GOD.    We  have  gtound  from  Revelation,  and 
feveral  other  Realbns,  to  believe  with  afl'urance,  that  there  are  fuch  Creatures: 
but  out  Senfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing 
their  particular  Exiftencesi    For  we  can  no  more  know,  that  there  arc  finite  . 
Spirits  really  exifting,  by  the  Ideawc  have  of  fuch  Beings  in  our  Minds,  than 
by  the  Ideas  any  one  has  of  Fairies,  or  Centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know  that 
things  anfwering  thofe  Ideas  do  really  exift. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  finite  Spirits,  as  well  as  feveral 
other  things,  we  muft  content  our  felves  with  the  Evidence  ot  Faith;  but  uni- 
verfal  certain  Propofitions  concerning  this  matter,  are  beyond  our  reach.  Foe 
however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g.  that  all  the  intelligent  Spirits  that  GOD  evet 
created,  doftill  exift ;  yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  pf  our  certain  Knowledg. 
Thtfe  and  tiic  like  Propofitions  we  may  affent  to  as  highly  probable,  but  are 
oot,Ifeari  inthisftate  capable  of  knowing.  We  are  not  then  co  put  others 
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upon  demo&ftratiog>  dot  oar  felves  upon  fearcb  of  aniveiikl  Certainty  in  ail  tho^ 
matters,  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  any  ochcr  Knowledg,  but  what  our 
Senfes  give  os  in  this  or  that  particular. 
FarticuJar         (•  ^h  ^Y  which  it  appears,  that  there  arc  two  forts  of  Prtffofitims.    u  There 
Fro^tims    IS  OQC  lort  df  Propofttions  cmcermt^  the  Exiftence  of  any  thing  anfwerable  to  fuck 
$omermnzEx*  2Xi  Idea:  as  havtc^  thcldeaoizxx  Elephant^  Phomix^  Nbtkn^  or  an  AngH^  in  my 
^f^/^^     Mind,  the  firft  and  natural  Enquiry  is.  Whether  fuch  a  thing  does  any  where 
^    ^*      exift?  AndthisKnowledff  is  only  oi  Particulars.    No  Exiftence  of  any  thing 
without  us,  but  only  of  GOD,   can  certainly  be  known  fertber  than  our  Sen- 
fes inform  us.      2.  There  is  another  fort  of  PropofitimiSy  wherein  i%  expre(s'd 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  ourabftrad  Ideas ^  and  their  Dependence  one 
on  another.    Such  Propofitions  may  be  uuiverfal  and  certain.    So,  having  the 
Idea  oiGOiy  atKl  my  felfj  of  Fear  and  Obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  fure  that 
GOD  is  to  be  fear'd  and  obeyM  by  me :  And  this  Propofition  will  be  certain^ 
concerning  Man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  abftraft  Idea  of  fuch  a  SpecieSf 
whereof  I  am  one  particular.    But  yet  this  Propofition^  how  certain  fbevefy 
That  Men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  GOD,  proves  not  to  me  the  Exiftence  of 
Men  in  the  World,  but  will  be  true  of  all  fuch  Creatures,  whenever  they  do 
exift:  which  Cfr/a/no^  of  fuch  general  Propofitions,  depends  on  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  to  be  difcover'd  in  thofe  abftradt  Ideas. 
AndgenerA       $•  14*  In  the  former  cafe,  our  Knowledg  is  the  Confequence  of  the  Exiftence 
Trop^itims     of  things  producing  Ideas  in  our  Minds  by  our  Senfes :  in  the  latter,  Knowledg 
S^'^l^r*'  ^^  ^'^^  Confcquence  of  the  Ideas  (be  they  what  they  will )  that  are  in  our  Minds 
]t     ideaft.    producing  there  general  certain  Propo/itions.    Many  of  thefe  are  caird  atema 
veritateSf  and  all  of  them  indeed  are  fo  i  not  from  beit^  written  all  or  any  of 
them  in  the  Minds  of  all  Men>  or  that  they  were  any  of  them  Propofitions  in 
any  one's  Mind>  till  he,  having  got  the  abftrad  Ideasy  joined  or  feparated  them 
by  AfBrmation  or  Negation.    But  wherefoever  we  can  fuppofe  fuch  a  Creature 
as  Mm  is,  endowed  with  fuch  FacultieSf  and  thereby  &rni(b'd  with  fuch  Id^ 
as  we  have,  we  muft. conclude,  he  muft  needs,  when  he  applies  his  Thoi^ts 
to  the  Confideration  of  his  Ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certam  Propofitions,  that 
will  arife  from  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  which  he  will  perceive  in  his 
own  Ideas.    Such  Propofitions  are  therdfore  c^l'd  Eternal  Truths,  not  becaufc 
they  are  Eternal  Propofitions  adually  form'd,  and  antecedent  to  the  Underfian* 
ding)  that  at  any  time  makes  them ;  nor  becaufc  they  are  imprinted  on  the  Mind 
from  any  Patterns^  that  are  any  whereof  them  out  of  the  Mind,  and  exifted  be- 
fore: but  becaufc  being  once  made  about  abftiad  Ideas,  fo  as  to  be  true« 
they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  fujppos'd  to  be  made  again  at  any  dme  paft 
or  to  come,  by  a  Mind  having  thole  Ideas,  always  adually  be  true.  For  Names 
,  being  fuppos'd  to  fland  perpetually  for  the  fame  Ideas,  and  the  fame  Ideas  having 

^         inunutably  the  fame  Habitudes  one  to  another  j  Propofitions  concerning  any  at>- 
ftrad  Ideas,  that  are  once  truCj  muft  needs  be  eternal  Verities.* 

c  H  A  P.  xn. 

Of  the  Imfrovement  of  our  Knowledge 

Kwmle^  is  $.  t.  TT  having  been  the  common  received  Opinion  amongft  Men  of  Lettei^ 
futfrcmAUx^  J^  that  Maxims  were  the  Foundation  of  all  Knowledg  j   and  that  the  Sd* 

*^'*  ences  were  each  of  them  built  upon  certain  Pracognita,  from  whence  the  Undecr 

fianding  was  to  take  its  rife,  and  by  which  it  was  to  condud  it  fetf,  in  its  en- 
quiries into  the  matters  belonging  to  that  Science;  the  beaten  Road  of  the 
Schools  has  been,  to  lay  down  in  the  beginning  one  or  more  general  Propofiti- 
ons, as  Foundations  whereon  to  build  the  Knowledg  that  was  to  be  had  of  that 
Subjed.  Thefe  Dodrines  thus  laid  down  for  Foundations  of  any  Sdence,  were 
call'd  Principles,  as  the  Beginnings  firom  which  we  muft  fet  out,  and  look  no  £ttr 
ther  backwards  in  our  Enquiries,  as  we  have  already  obfervU 
rrbe    afi  ^*  ^*  ^"^  ^^^^%9  which  might  probably  give  an  occafion  to  this  way  of  pro- 

V^AoTffi-  c^^i°8  ^^  other  Sciences,  was  (as  1  fuppofe)  the  good  Succefs  it  fecm'd  tohava 
en)  in 
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in  Mubematicks,  wherein  Men,  being  obfenr'd  to  attain  a  ^eat  Certaintv  of 
Knowledge  thefe  Sciences  came  by  Pre  eminence  to  be  called  MoOHAutToc  and  uoLSh-^ 
cig.  Learning,  or  things  Learn  a,  thorowiy  leamM^  as  having  ofaU  others  the 
greateft  Cercaintys  Clearnefs  and  Evidence  in  them* 

§.  3.  But  if  any  one  will  confider,  he  will  (I  guefs)  find  thatii&r  great  Ad-  ^from  tht 
vancement  and  Certainty  o(real  Knowledge  which  Men  arrived  to  in  thefe  Scicn-  ^T^^^j^ 
ilcSj  was  not  owing  to  the  Influence  oi:  thefe  Principles,  nor  derived  from  any^^^^* 
peculiar  Advantage  they  received  from  two  or  three  general  Maxims,  laid  down 
in  the  beginnings  but  from  the  clear ^  difiinBy  comfleat  Ideas  their  Thoughts 
were  imploy'd  ^ut,  and  the  Relation  of  Equality  and  Excefs  fo  clear  between 
fome  of  them,  that  they  had  an  intuitive  Knowledge  and  by  that  a  way  to  dif- 
cover  it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help  of  thofe  Maxims.  For  I  ask.  Is 
it  not  poIEble  for  a  young  Lad  to  know,  that  his  whole  Body  is  bigger  than  his 
little  Finger^  but  by  virtue  of  this  Axiom,  that  the  whole  is  Hgger  than  a  Part ; 
Mt  be  afmrM  of  it,  till  he  has  learn'd  that  Maxim  ?  Or  cannot  a  Country- 
Wench  know,  that  having  receiv'da  Shilling  from  one  that  owes  her  three,  and 
a  Shilling  alfo  from  another  that  owes  her  three^  the  remaining  Debts  in 
each  of  their  Hands  are  equal  ?  Cannot  fhe  know  this,  I  fay,  unlefs  (he  fetch 
the  Certainty  of  it  from  this  Maxim,  That  if  you  take  Equals  from  Equals^  the 
Remainder  vjtU  be  Equals,  a  Maxim  which  pofllbly  ihe  never  heard  or  thought  of? 
I  defire  any  one  to  conHder,  from  what  has  been  elfewherefaid,  which  is  known 
£irft  and  cleareft  by  moft  People,  the  particular  Inflance,  or  the  general  Rule  j 
and  which  it  is  that  gives  Lire  and  Birth  to  the  other.  Thefe  general  Rules  are 
but  the  comparing  our  more  general  and  abftrad  Ideas^  which  are  the  Work-* 
man(hip  of  the  Mind  made,  and  Names  given  to  them,  for  the  eafier  difpatch 
in  its  Reafonings,  and  drawing  into  comprehenfive  Terms,  and  Ihort  Rules,  its 
variousand  multiply 'd  Obfervations*  But  Rnowledg  began  in  the  Mind^  and 
was  founded  on  Particulars  ,*  tho'afterwards,  perhaps,  no  notice  be  uken  there* 
of:  It  beingnatural  for.  the  Mind  (forward  iUll  to  enlarge  its  Knowledg)  moft 
attentively  to  lay  up  thofe  general  Notions,  and  make  the  proper  ufe  ofthemt 
which  is  to  disburden  the  Memory  of  the  cumberfome  Load  of  Particulars* 
For  Idefire  it  may  be  confider'd  what  more  Certainty  there  is  to  a  Child,  or  any 
one,  that  his  Body,  little^  Finger  and  aU,  is  bigger  than  his  little  Finger  alone» 
after  you  have  given  to  his  Body  the  name  Whole,  and  to  his  little  Finger  the 
name  Part,  than  he  could  have  had  before  ;  or  what  new  Knowledge  concerning 
his  Body,  can  thefe  two  relative  Terms  give  him,  which  he  could  not  have 
without  them  ?  Could  he  not  know  that  his  Body  was  b^ger  than  his  Uttle  Fin- 
ger, if  his  Language  were  yet  fo  imperfed,  t|iat  he  had  no  fuch  relative  Terms 
as  Whole  and  Part  /  I  ask  farther,  when  he  has  got  thefe  Names,  how  is  he  more 
certain  that  his  Body  is  a  Whole,  and  his  little  Finger  a  Part^  than  he  was  or 
might  be  certain,  before  he  learnt  thofe  Terms,  that  his  Body  was  bigger  than 
his  little  Finger?  Any  one  may  as  reafonably  doubt  or  deny  that  his  little  Finger 
is  a  part  of  his  Body,  as  that  it  is  lefs  than  his  Body.  And  he  that  can  doubt 
whether  it  be  lefs,  will  as  cenainly  doubt  whether  it  be  a  Part.  So  that  the 
Maxim,  'Jthe  fphole  is  tigger  than  a  Part,  can  never  be  madeufe  of  to  prove  the 
little  Finger  lefs  than  the  Body,  but  when  it  is  ufelefs,  by  being  brought  to  con* 
vince  one  of  a  Truth  which  he  knows  already.  For  he  that  does  not  certainly 
know  that  any  parcel  of  Matter,  with  another  parcel  of  Matter  joinM  to  it,  is 
bigger  than  either  of  them  alone,  will  never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help 
of  tbeie  two  relative  Terms,  Whole  and  Part,  make  of  them  what  Maxim  yon 
plead:. 

§.  4*  But  be  it  in  the  Mathematicks  as  it  will,  whether  it  be  clearer,  that  Dat^ger^s  t$ 
taking  an  Inch  from  a  black  Line  of  two  Inches,  and  an  Inch  from  a  red  Line  hdla  ufm 
of  two  Inches,  the  remaining  Parts  of  the  two  Lines  will  be  equal,   or  that  ifZ^^^^ 
you  take  Equals  jrom  Equals,  the  remainder  will  be  Equals :  Which,  1 4y,  of  thefe  ^^'^^* 
two  is  the  clearer  and  firA  known,  I  leave  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being 
material  to  my  prefent  occaflon.    That  which  I  have  here  to  do,  is  to  enquiry 
whether  if  it  be  the  readieft  way  to  Knowledg  to  begin  with  general  Maxims, 
and  build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  fafe  way  to  take  the  Principles,  which  are  laid 
down  in  any  other  Science  as  unqueftionable  Truths ;  and  fo  receive  them  with- 
out Examination,  and  adhere  to  them,  without  fufiering  to  be  doubted  pf,  be* 

caufe 
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caufe  Mathcmaticiarts  hav^  been  fo  happy,  or  fo  fair,  to  ufc  none  but  fclf-cvi- 
dent  and  undeniable.  If  *th^s  be  fo,  I  know  not  what  may  not  pafs  for  Truth  in 
Morality;  what  may  not  be  incrodu6*d  and  proV'din  Nactural  Philofophy. 

Let  that  principle  of  fomc  of  the  Philofophers,  That  aD  h  Matter,  and  that 
there  is  nocning  elfe,  be  re^eiv'd  for  certain  and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  ea- 
fy  to  be  fcen  by  the  Writings  of  fome  that  have  rcviv'd  it  agaiin  in  our  Days* 
what  Con fcquences  it  ^^ili  lead  us  into.  Let  any  one,  with  P^Awo,  take  the 
World;  or  with  the  5/o/Vtf,  the  Mther^  or  the  Sun;  or  with  Jnaximeues,  the 
Air  to  be  God ;  and  what  a  Divinity,  Religion  and  Worfiiip  muft  we  needs 
have  !  Nothing  can  be  fo  dangerous  as  Principles  thus  taken  up  without  quefiioning  or 
examination  ;  efpecially  if  they  be  fuch  as  concern  Morality,  which  influence 
Mens  Lives,  and  give  a  Biafs  to  all  theit  Aftions.  Who  might  not  juftly  cx- 
pe&  another  kind  of  Life  in  Arifiippusy  who  plac'd  Happinefsin  bodily  Pleafurc  ; 
and  in  Antijlhenesj  who  made  Virtue  fufEcicnt  to  Felicity  J  And  he  who,  with. 
PlatOy  (hall  place  Beatitude  in  the  Knowledg  of  G  O  D,  will  have  his  Thoughts 
rais'd  to  other  Contemplations  than  thofe  who  look  not  beyond  this  Spot  oi 
Earth,  and  thofe  pcrifliing  things  which  are  to  be  had  in  it.  He  that,  with  Ar^ 
chelauSf  (hali  lay  it  down  as  a  Principle,  That  Right  and  Wrong,  Honeft  and 
Diflioneft^  are  defined  only  by  Laws,  and  not  by  Nature,  will  have  other  mea- 
furcsof  moral  Reditudeand  Pravity,  than  thofe  who  take  it  (bi  granted,  that 
we  are  under  Obligations  antecedent  to  all  human  Conftitutiohs. 
Tbhismcer-  §.  5.  It  therefore  thofe that  pafs  for Pr/«c/i)/fj,  are  not  certain  (which  vrcmutt 
tasnhMj  to  h^ve  fome  way  to  know,  that  we  may  be  able  to  diftinguifli  them  from  thofe 
Trutb*  ^^^^  ^j.g  doubttul)  but  are  only  mad6  fo  to  us  by  our  blind  Affcnt,  we  are  liable 

to  be  mifled  by  them  ;  and  inftead  of  being  guided  into  Truth,  we  Ihall,    by 
Principles,  be  only  confirmed  in  Miftake  and  Error* 
But  to  torn-       f.  6.  But  fince  the  Knowledg  of  the  Certainty  of  Principles,  as  well  as  of 
^^r^A     ^^^  other  Truths,  depends  only  upon  the  Perception  we  have  of  the  Agreement 
^^'^^^^  the  way  to  improve  our  Knowkdg,  is  not,  lamfure, 

Hameii  blindly,  ind  with  an  implicit  Faith,  to  teceiye  and  fwallow  Principles  ,•  but  is,' 
r  think,  to  get  znd  fix  in  our  Minds  clear,  diftinB  and  compleat  Idca$,  z$  fsit  zs 
they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them  proper  andconficou  Names.  And  thus,  pfer- 
baps,  without  any  other  Principles,  but  barely  con (idering  thofe //i!f/^j,  and  by 
comparing  them  one  With  another,  finding  their  Agreement  and  Di(agreement,  ahd 
their  feveral  Relations  and  Habitudes  ;  we  (ball  get  more  true  and  clear  Know- 
ledg, by  theConduftof  this  one  Rule,  than  by  taking  up  Principles^  and  there^ 
by  [Cutting  our  Minds  into  the  difpofal  of  others. 
/  The  true  Me-     §•  7*  ^^  »«/?  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed,    as  Reafon  advifes,  odM  mr 

tbodofaduan-  Methods  of  Inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  Ideas  we  examine,  and  the  Truth  we  tearch 
^f  ^'^^^  after.    General  and  certain  Truths  are  only  founded  in  the  Habitudes  and  Rc- 
ii/^  ^  aC  l^"ons   of  abftraft  Ideas.    A  fagacious  and  methodical   Application  of  our 
ftra&  Ideas.    Thoughts,  for  the  finding  out  thefe  Relations,  is  the  only  way  to  difcover  all 
that  can  be  put,  with  Truth  and  Certainty  concerning  them,  into  general  Propo- 
iitions.    By  what  Steps  we  are  to  proceed   in  theie,  is  to  be  leatned  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Mathematicians,  who  from  very  plain  and  eafy  Beginnings,  by 
gentle  degrees,  and  a  continu*d  Chain  of  Reafonings,  proceed  to  the  Diftotrery 
and  Demonftration  of  Truths,  that  appear  at  firft  (ight  beyond  human  Capa* 
iity.    The  Art  oi  finding  Proofs,  and  the  admirable  Methods  they  have  inven- 
ted for  the  finglingout,  and  laying  in  order  thofe  intermediate  Ideas^  that  dc- 
ihonftratively  fiew  the  Equality  or  Inequality  of  unapplicable  Quantities,  is 
that  which  has  carry'd  them  fo  far,  and  produced  fuch  wonderful  and  unexpec- 
ted DifcoveHes :  but  whether  fomething  like  this,  in  refped  of  other  iUeax,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Magnitude,  may  not  i\\  time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  determine. 
This,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  if  6ihcx  Ideas,  that  are  the  real  as  well  as  nomi- 
nal Effences  of  their  Species,  were  purfu'd  in  the  way  faihiliar  to  Mathealati- 
cians,  they  would  carry  our  Thoughts  farther,  and  With  gfeater  Evidence  and 
Clearnefs  than  poillbly  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
BfwbicbMo'      ^^  8,  This  gave  me  the  confidence  to  advance  that  Conjedure,  which  I  fug* 
ralityairomaygcR,,  chap.  3,  viz.    That  Morality  is  capable  of  Demonjhration,  as  well  as  Mathe- 
hemade        maticks.  For  the  Ideas  thatEthicks  are  converfant  about  being  all  real  Effen- 
ciwtr.        ^gj^  ^nj  fuch  as  I  imagine  have  a  difcoverable  Conneftion  and  Agreement  one 
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with  another;  fo  far  as  we  can  find  their  Habitudes  and  Relations,  fo  far  we 
fliall  be  poflefsM  of  certain,  real  and  general  Truths  :  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  ' 
a  right  Method  were  taken,  a  great  part  of  Morality  might  be  made  out  with 
.that  Qeamefs,  that  could  leave,  to  a  confidering  Man,  no  more  realbn  to 
doubt,  than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  Propofitions  in  Mathema- 
ticks,  which  have  been  demonftraced  to  him* 

§.  p.  In  our  fearch  after  the  Knowledg  of  Subftances^  our  want  of  Ideas,  that  ^gaKkotdJed^ 
are  fuitable  to  fuch  a  way  of  proceeding,  obliges  us  to  a  quite  different  Method,  cf  Bodies  I  u 
We  advance  not  here  ^s  in  the  other  (where  our  abftraCt  Ueas  are  real  as  well  ke  ift^rev'd 
as  nominal  Effences)  by  contemplating  our  Ideas,  and  confidering  their  Rcia- ^  ^^^^*. 
tions  and  Correfpondencies  ,*  that  helps  us  very  little,  for  the  Reafons,  that  in  '''^^^* 
another  (4ace  we  have  at  large  fet  down*  By  vThich,  I  think  it  is  evident, 
that  Subftances  afford  Matter  of  very  little  general  Knowledg ;  and  the  bare 
Contemf^ation  of  their  abftrad  Ideas^  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the 
Search  of  Truth  and  Certainty.  What  then  are  we  to  do  for  the  Improvement 
of  our  Knowledg  in  fubfiantial  Beings  ?  Here  we  are  to  take  a  quite  contrary 
G)urfe  ;  the  want  of  i/r^x  of  their  real  Effences,  fends  us  from  our  own  Thoughts, 
to  the  things  thcmfelvcs,  as  they  exift.  Experience  here  mufl  teach  me,  what 
Reafon  cannot;  and  'tis  by  trying  alone,  that  I  can  certainly  know,  whatother 
Qualities  co  exifl  with  thofe  of  my  complex  Idea,  v.  g.  whether  that  yellovj, 
heavy,  fujible  Body,  I  call  Gold,  be  malleable,  or  no ;  which  Experience  (which 
way  ever  it  prove,  in  that  particular  Body,  I  examine)  makes  me  not  certain, 
that  it  is  fo  in  all,  or  any  other  yelho),  heofvy,  fujible  Bodies,  but  that  which  I 
have  try'd.  Becaufe  it  is  no  Confequence  one  way  or  t'other  from  my  complex 
Idea;  the  Neceflity  or  Inconfiflence  o(  MaBeability  hath  no  vifible  Conneftion 
with  the  Combination  of  that  Colour,  Weight  and  Fufibility  in  any  Body.  What  I 
have  faid  here  of  the  nominal  Effence  of  Gold,  fuppos'd  to  confifl  of  a  Body  of 
fuch  a  determinate  Colour,  Weight  and  Fufibility,  will  hold  true,  if  Malleablenefs^ 
Fi^ednefs,  and  Solubility  in  Aqua  Regia  be  added  to  it.  Ocu:  Reafonings  from 
thefe  Ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  little  way  in  the  certain  Difcovdry  of  the  other 
Properties  in  thofe  Maffes  of  Matter  wherein  all  thefe  are  to  be  found.  Be* 
caufe  the  other  Properties  of  fuch  Bodies,  depending  not  on  thefe,  but  on  that 
unknown  real  Effence,  on  which  thefe  alio  depend,  we  cannot  by  them  difco- 
yer  the  refl ;  we  can  go  no  farther  than  thefimple  Ideas  of  our  nominal  Effence 
will  carry  us,  which  is  very  little  beyond  themfelvcs ;  and  Cd  afibrd  us  but  very 
fparingly  any  certain,  univerfal  and 'ufeful  Truths.  For  upon  trial  having  found 
that  particular  Piece  (and  all  others  of  that  Colour,  Weight  and  Fufibility 
that  I  ever  try'd)  maBeable,  that  alfo  makes  now  perhaps  a  part  of  my  complex 
Idea,  part  of  my  nominal  Effence  of  Gold:  Whereby  tho'  I  make  my  complex 
Idea,  to  which  I  affix  the  name  Gold,  to  confif^of  more  fimple  Ideas  than  be* 
fore ;  yet  fliU,  it  not  containing  the  real  Effence  of  any  Species  of  Bodies,  it 
helps  me  not  certainly  to  know  (I  fay  to  know^  perhaps  it  may  to  conjedure) 
the  other  remaining  Properties  of  that  Body,  farthler  than  they  have  a  vifible 
Connexion  with  fome  or  aU  of  the  fimple  Ideas,  that  make  up  my  nominal 
Eflfence.  For  example,  I  cannot  be  certain  from  this  cbmplex  Idea,  whether 
Gold  be  fixM,  or  no  ;  becaufe  as  before,  there  is  no  neceffary  Connedion  or 
Inconfiflenceto  be  difcover'd  betwixt  a  complex /if^  of  a  Body,  yellow,  heanrf^ 
fufible,  malleable  y  betwixt  thefe,  1  fay,  and  Fixednefs:  So  that  I  may  certainly 
know,  that  in  whatfoever  body  thefe  are  found,  there  Fixednefs  is  fure  to  be: 
Here  again  for  Affurance,  I  mufl  apply  my  felf  to  Experience  i  as  far  as  that 
reaches,  I  may  have  cenain  Knowledge,  but  no  farther, 

§.  lo.  1  deny  not  but  a  Man,  accuflomM  to  rational  and  regular  Experiments,  jj.^  mdfprc^ 
fhaU  be  able  to  fee  farthet  into  the  nature  of  Bodies,  and  guefs  righter  at  their  cweusConue* 
jet  unknown  Ehroperties,  than  one  that  is  a  Stranger  to  them :  But  yet,  as  I  mencc/utsd* 
have  faid,  this  is  but  Judgment  and  Opinion,  not  Knowledg  and  Certainty^  ^^^* 
^his  way  of  getting,  and  improving  our  Knowledg  in  Subftances  only  by  Experience 
and  Hiflory,  which  is  all  that  the  WeakneCs  of  our  Faculties  in  this  State  of 
Mediocrity^  which  we  are  in  in  this  World,  can  attain  to,  makes  me  fufpeft, 
that  natural  Phiiofophy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  Science.    We  are  able, 
1  imagine,  to  reach  very  little  general  Knowledg  concerning  the  Species  of  Bo^ 
dies^  and  their  feveral  Properties.    Experiments   and  Hiflorical  Obfervations 
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we  may  have,  from  which  we  may  draw  Advantages  of  £a(e  and  Healthy  and 
thereby  increafe  our  Scock  of  Conveniences  for  this  Life  ;  but  beyond  this  I 
fear  our  Talents  reach  not^i  nor  are  our  Faculties^  as  I  guefs,  able  to  advance. 
Wiorefitti/i      (•  II*  From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  fince  our  Faculties  are 
for  moral     not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  Fabrick  and  real  EfTences  of  Bodies  ; 
^"^^^1^  but  yet  plainly  dilcover  to  us  the  Being  of  a  G  O  D^  and  the  Knowlcdg  ofour 
P^o^mcf^.    Selves,  enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear  Difcovery  ofour  Duty,  and  great 
Concernment ;  it  will  become  us,  as  rational  Creatures,  to  imploy  thofe  FacuU 
ties  we  have  about  what  they  are  adapted   to^   and  follow  the  Diredion  o£ 
Nature,  where  it  feems  to  point  us  out  the  way*     For  tis  rational  to  conclude, 
that  our  proper  Imployment  lies  in  thofe  Enquiries,  and  in  that  fort  of  Know- 
lcdg which  is  moft  fuited  to  our  natural  Capacities,  and  carries  in  it  pur  greatefl 
Interefl,  /.  e.  the  Condition  of  our  eternal  Eftate*     Hence  1  think  t  may  con- 
clude,    that   Ahralitj  is  the  froper  Science^   and  Bufinefs  of  Mankind  in  general  ; 
(who  are  both  concerned,  and  fitted  to  fcarch  owtthtit  Surnmum  Bonum)  zskr 
veral  Arts^  converfant  about  feveral  Parts  of  Nature,  are  the  Lot  and  private 
Talent  of  particular  Men,  for  the  common  ufe  of  human  Life,  and  their  own 
particular  Subfiftence  in  this  World.    Of  what  Confcquence  the  Difcovery  of 
one  natural  Body,  and  its  Properties  may  be  to  human  Life,  the  whole  great 
Continent  of  America  is  a  convincing  InlUnce :  whofe  Ignorance  in  ufeful  Arts^ 
and  want  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  in  a  Country  that 
abounded  with  all  forts  of  natural  Plenty,  1  think,  maybe  attributed  to  their 
Ignorance,  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very  ordinary  defpicable  Stone,  I  mean 
the  Mineral  of  iron.    And  whatever  we  think  of  our  Parts  or  Improvements  in 
this  part  of  the  World,  where  Knowledg  and  Plenty  feem  to  vie  each  with  o- 
ther  I  yet  to  any  one,  that  will  ferioufly  refled  on  it,  I  fuppofe,  it  will  appear 
paft  doubt,  that  were  the  ufe  of  Iron  loft  among  us,  we  Ibould  in  a  few  Ages  be 
unavoidably  reduc'd  to  the  Wants  and  Ignorance  of  the  antient  favage  Anuria 
cans^  whofe  natural  Endowments  and  Provilions  come  no  way  (borto?  thofe  of 
the  moft  flourifbingand  polite  Nations.    So  that  he  who  firft  made  known  the 
uie  of  that  one  contemptible  Mineral^  may  be  truly  ftil^d   the  Father  of  Arts» 
an4  Author  of  Plenty. 
hidmfi  be-     .$•  12*  1  would  no^ /Afr^^  be  thought  to  difefteem,    or  dijfuade  the  Study  of 
hfore  cfHfpo-  Naturei    I  readily  agree  the  Contemplation  of  his  Works  gives  us  occafion  to 
iifefes  and  ^  admire,,reverc,  and  glorify  their  Author :  and  if  rightly  direded,    may  be  of 
pfe^  ^^**  greater  Benefit  to  Mankind,   than  the  .Monuments  of  exemplary  Charity,  that 
have  at  io  great  Charge  been  rais'd  by  the  Founders  of  Hofpitals  and  Akns^ 
houfes.    He  that  firft  invented  Printing,  difcover'd  the  Ufe  of  the  Compafs,  or 
madepubliek  the  Virtue  and  right  Vic  o( Kin  Kina,  did  more  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  knowledg,  for  the  fupplying  and  increafe  of  ufeful  Commodities  and 
fav  d  more  from  the  Grave,  than  thofe  who  built  Colleges,  Work^houfes  and 
Hofpitals.    AH  that  I  would  fay,  is,  that  we  fliould  not  be  too  forwardly  pof- 
fefsM  with  the  Opinion,  or  Expefiation  of  Knowledg,    where  it  is  not  to  be 
had;  or  by  ways  that  will  not  attain  to  it ;  That  We  ibould  not  take  doubtful 
Syftems  for  compleat  Sciences,  nor  unintelligible  Notions  for  fcientifical  Demon* 
ftrations.    In  the  knowledg  of  Bodies,  we  muft  be  content  to  glean  what  w€ 
can  from  particular  Experiments :  Since  we  cannot,  from  a  Difcovery  of  their 
real  Eflences,  grafp  at  a  time  whole  Sheaves ;  and  in  Bundles  comprehend  the 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Whole  Species  together.    Where  our  Inquiry  is  con- 
cerning Co-exiftence,  or  Repugnancy  to  co-exift,   which  by  Contemplation  of 
our  Ideas  we  cannot  difcover ;    there  Experience,    Obfervation  and  Natural 
Hiftory  muft  give  us  byourSenfes,  and  by  Retail,  an  Infight  into  corporeal  Sub^ 
fiances.    The  Knowledp  of  Bodies  we  muft  get  by  our  Scnfes,  warily  imploy'd 
in  taking  notice  of  their  Qualiries  and  Operations  on  one  another :  And  what  we 
hope  to  know  of  feparate  Spirits  in  this  World,  wc  muft,  I  think,  exped  only 
from  Revelation-     He  that  (hall  confidcr  bow  little  general  Maxims^  frecariaus 
Principlesy  and  Hyfothefes  laid  down  at  Pleafure,  have  promoted  true  Knowledge  or 
help'd  to  fatisfy  the  Inquiries  of  rational  Men  after  real  Improvements;  hovf 
little,  I  fay,  the  fetting  out  at  that  end  has,  for  many  Ages  together,  advanced 
Mens  Progrefs  towards  the  knowledg  of  Natural  Philofophy,   will  think  wc 
have  reafon  to  thank  thofe,  who  in  this  latter  Age  have  taken  another  Courfe» 
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and  have  trod  out  to  us,  tho'  not  an  eafier  way  to  learned  Ignorance,  yet  a  furct 
way  to  profitable  Knowlcdg. 

§.  13.  Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any  Phanomena  of  Nature,  make  ufe  The  trucufe 
of  any  probable  Hypothefis  whatfoever:  Hyfotbefes,  if  they  are  well  made,  sltc  ^f  ^J^P^^^-f"* 
at  leaft  great  Helps  to  the  Memory,  and  oft^  direft  us  to  new  Difcoveries. 
But  my  Meaning  is,  that  we  (hould  not  take  up  any  cue  too  haftily  (which  the 
Mind,  that  would  always  penetrate  into  the  Caufes  of  Things,  and  have  Prin- 
ciples to  reft  on,  is  very  apt  to  do)  till  we  have  very  well  examined  Particulars, 
and  made  feveral  Experiments,  in  that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our 
Hypothefis,  and  fee  whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all ;  whechet  our  Principles 
will  carry  us  quite  thro',  and  not  be  as  inconiifteat  with  one  Phenomenon  of  Na- 
ture, as  they  feem  to  accommodate,  and  explain  another.  And  ac  leaft  that  w6 
take  care,  that  the  hame  oi  Principles  deceive  us  not,  nor  impofe  on  us,  by  ma- 
Icing  us  receive  that  for  an  unqueftionablc  Truth,  which  is  really,  at  beft,  but  i 
very  doubtful  Cohjedture,  fuch  as  ire  moft  (I  had  almoft  faid  aft)  of  the  Hypo- 
tbefes  m  natural  Philofophy. 

§.  14.  But  whether  Naturiil  Philofophy  be  capable  of  Certainty  or  no,  the  cf  ear  and £p 
the  ways  to  inlarge  our  Knowledge  as  far  as  we  are  capable,  feem  to  me,  in  fhort,  to  ^?^^  .^^^^ 
bethefetwo;  mwes^and 

Firft,^  The  Fsrfi  is  to  get  and  fettle  in  our  Minds  detc^rminy  Ideas  of  tho(t  the  fndifig  of 
things,  whereof  we  have  general  or  fpecifick  Names;  at  leaft  of  fo  miny  oi^4^^^jf^ 
them  as  we  would  confider  and  improve  our  Knowledg/in,  or  reafon  about. -^^^^^'"^■^^ 
And  if  they  be  fpecifick  Ideas  of  Stib^ces^  we  fliould  endeavour  alfo  to  make  Difagne- 
them  as  tompleat  as  we  can,  whereby  I  mean,  that   we  fliould  ^wx.\.Q%exk\tx  z,s  menu  are  tbt 
many  fimple  Ideas^  as  being  conftantly  obfervM  to  co-exift,    may  perfeftly  de-  "^y^  ^^  '^* 
termiiie  the  *y/>m>x :  And  each  of  thofe  fimple  Ideasy  which  are  the  Ingredients  ^^^^T^ 
of  our  complex  ones,  (hould  be  clear  and  diftinft  in  our  Minds.    For  it  being  evi- 
dent, that  out  Knowledg  cannot  exceed  our  Ideas ;  as  far  as  they  are  either  im- 
Ipertefl,  confused,  or  obfcure,  we  cannot  exited  to  have  certain,  perfeA  or  cleat 
Kno  vicdg. 

Secondly^  The  Other  Xs  the  Art  oi finding  out  thole  intermediate  Ideas,  which  may 
Ihew  us  the  Agreement  or  Repugnancy  of  other  Ideas,  which  cannot  be  ini- 
ined lately  compared. 

$.  I  J.  That  thefe  two  (and  not  the  relying  on  Maxims,  and  drawing  Confe-,Af^fc«^ 
qucnces  trom  feme  general  Propdfitiods)  ire  the  right  Method  of  improving ^*^^^>  ^.^'^^ 
our  Knowledg  in  the  Ideas  of  other  Modes  befides  thofe  of  Quantity,  the  Con*-'  ^'^^  ^'  * 
lideration  of  Mathematical  Knowledg  will  eafily  inforih  us.     Where  firft  we 
ftall  tind,  that  he  that  has  not  a  perfect  and  clear  Idea  of  thofe  Angles,  or  Fi- 
gures of  which  he  defires  to  know  any  thing,  is  utterly  thereby  uncapable  of 
any  Knov^ledg  about  them.    Suppofe  but  a  Man,  not  to  have  a  perfeft  exaft 
Idea  o(  a  right  Angle,  z,  Scalenum,  ot  Trapez^ium ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tam,  than  that  he  will  in  vain  feek  any  Demonftration  about  them.     Farther,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  Influence  of  thofe  Maxims,  which  are  taken  for 
Principles  in  Mathematicks,  that  hath  led  the  Maftets  of  that  Science  into  thofe 
wonderful  Difcoveries  they  have  made.     Let  a  Man  of  good  Part^  know  all  the 
Maxims  generally  made  ufe  of  in  Mathematicks  ever  fo  pcrfeftly,  and  contem- 
plate their  Extent  and  Confequences  sl$  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  will  by  their  Af-  • 
fiftance,  I  fuppofe,  fcarce  ever  come  to  know  that  the  Square  of  the  Hypotenufe  in 
a  right  angled  Triangle,  is  equal  to  the  Squares  of  the  two  other  Sides*     The  KnoW-^ 
ledg,  that  the  Whole  is  equal  4fi  ^B  its  Parts,  and  if  y6u  take  Equals  from  Equals,  the 
Remainder  wiS  be  Equal,  &c.  help'd  him  not,  I  prefume,  to  this  Demonftration  : 
And  a  Man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  thofe  Axioms,  without  ever  fee- 
ing one  jot  the  more  of  Mathematical  Truths.     They  have  been  difcovcr'd  by 
the  Thoughts  otherwife  apply 'd :  The  Mind  had  other  Objeds,  other  Views  be- 
fore it,  far  different  from  thofe  Maxims,  when  it  firft  got  the  Knowledg  of  fuch 
kind  of  Truths  in  Mathematicks,  which  Men  well  enough  acquainted  with  thofe 
received  Axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their  Method,  who  firft  made  thefe  DemOnftra- 
tions>  can  never  fufficiently  admire.    And  who  knows  what  Methods,  to  inlarge 
our  Knowledg  in  other  Parts  of  Science,  may  hereafter  be  invented,  anfwering 
that  oiAlgebrain  Mathematicks,  which  fo  readily  finds  out  Ideas  of  Quantities 
to  meafure  others  hyi  whofe  Equality  or  Proportion  we  cofild  otherwife  very 
hardly,  or,  perhaps,  never  come  to  know  ? 
Vol.  L                                               Rr                                 CHAP. 
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/,/  ^  CHAR  XIIL 

Some  farther  Confider^tions  concerning  our  KnozvUdg. 

..  Jj.  i./^U  R  Knowledge  as  in  other  things,  fo  in  this,  has  a  great  G)nformity 
P^tli^ce0'  V-r   with  our  Sight,  that  it  is  i/ieither  wholly  neceffary^    nor  wholly  voluntary. 

jjy,  partly  vo-  If  Our  Knowledg  were  altogether  ncceffary,  all  Mens  Knowledg  would  not  on- 
hmtaiy.         ly  be  alike,  but  every  Mah  'would  know  all  that  is  knowable:  and  if  it  were 
wholly  voluntary,  fomc  Men  fo  little  regard  or  value  it,  that  they  would  have 
extreme  little,  or  none  at  all.    Men  that  have  Senfes  cannot  chufe  but  receive 
fome  Ideas  by  them ;  and  if  they  have  Memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  fome  of 
them;  and  if  they  have  any  diftinguiQiing  Faculty,  cannot  but  perceive  the  A- 
greement  or  Difagreement  of  fome  of  them  one  with  another :  As  he  that  has 
Eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  but  fee  fome  Objedsj  and  perceive  a 
difference  in  them.  But  tho*a  Man,  with  his  Eyes  open  in  the  Light,  cannot  but 
fee  ;  yet  there  be  certain  Objefts,  which  he  may  chufe  whether  he  will  turn  his 
Eyes  to  ^  there  may  be  in  his  reach  a  Book  containing  Pi£tures  and  Difcourfes, 
capable  to  delight  or  inftrud  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  Will  to  o- 
pen,  never  take  the  Pains  to  look  into. 
Tbeytplkati^      j^.  2.  There  is  alfo  another  thing  in  a  Man*s  Power,  and  that  isi  tho'  he  turns 
en  vaUmtary\  his  Eyes  fometimes  towards  an  Objed,  yet  he  may  chufe  whether  he  will  curiouf- 
hut  ws  inow  \y  funney  it,  and  with  an  intent  Application  endeavour  to  obfervc  accurately  all 
not  as  w^^^^  that  is  vifiblein  it.    But  yet  what  he  does  fee,  he  cannot  fee  other  wile  xhan  he 
pkrfe^  does.     It  depends  not  on  his  Will  to  fee  that  Blacky  which  appears  Tell(nv ;  nor 

to  pcrfaade  hirafell,  that  what  adually  Jcalds  him,  feels  cold.  The  Earth  will 
not  appear  painted  with  Flowers,  nor  the  Fields  covered  with  Verdure,  whcn- 
*  ever  he  has  a  mind  to  it :  In  the  cold  Winter,  he  cannot  help  feeing  it  white 
and  hoary,  if  he  will  look  abroad.  Jufl  thus  is  it  with  our  Underftandin  g  all 
that  is  voluntary  in  our  Knowledg,  is  the  employing  or  with-holding  any  of  our  Fa- 
culties from  this  or  that  fort  of  ObjeSs,  and  a  more  or  lefs  accurate  Survey  of 
them  :  But  they  being  imploy'd,  our  If^tQ  hath  no  Power  to  determine  the  Kntmledgof 
the  Mtnd  one  way  or  other ;  that  i%  done  only  by  the  Obje^s  themfelves,  as  far  as 
they  are  clearly  difcover'd.  And  therefore,  as  fat  as  Mens  Senfes  are  converfant 
about  external  Objeds,  the  Mind  cannot  but  receive  thofe  Ideas y  which  are  pre- 
fented  by  them^  and  be  informed  of  the  Exiftence  of  things  without :  and  fo  far 
as  Mens  Thoughts  converfe  with  their  own  determined  /^/ix,they  cannot  but,  in 
fome  meafure,  obferve  the  Agreement  and  Difagreement  that  is  to  be  found  a- 
mongftfome  of  them,  which  is  fo  far  Knowledg  :  and  if  they  have  Names  for 
thofe  Ideas  which  they  have  thus  confider'd,  they  mufl  needs  be  aflur'd  of  the 
Truth  of  thofe  Propofitions,  which  exprels  that  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly  convinced  of  thofe  Truths.  For 
what  a  Man  fees,  he  cannot  but  fee  >  and  what  he  perceives,  he  c^lnnot  but  know 
that  he  perceives. 
JfJ^AMy  In  $.3.  Thus  he  that  has  got  the  Ideas  of  Numbers,  and  hath  taken  the  pains  to 
N^fjbers.  compare  One,  Two  and  Three  to  Six,  cannot  chufe  but  know  that  they  are  equal : 
He  that  hath  got  the  Idea  of  a  Triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  meafure  its  An- 
gles, and  their  Magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three  Angles  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones ;  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  Truth,  that  it  is  imtoffible  for  the 
fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 
tnNaturalSe-  He  alfo  that  hath  the  Idea  of  an  intelligent,  but  frail  and  weak  Being,  made  by 
hgicn*  ^j^  depending  on  another,  who  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  perfedly  wife  and  good, 

will  as  certainly  know  that  Man  is  to  honour,  fear  and  obey  GOD,  as  that  the  Sun 
fliines  when  he  fees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the  Ideas  of  two  fuch  Beings  in  hisMind, 
and  will  turn  his  Thoughts  that  way,  and  confider'them,  he  will  as  certainly  find 
that  the  Inferior,  Finite  and  Dependant,  is  under  an  Obligation  to  obey  the  Su- 
preme and  Infinite,  as  heis  certain  to  find,  that  Three,  Four  and  Seven  are  lefs  than 
Fifteen,  if  he  will  confider  and  compute  thofe  Numbers  ;  nor  can  he  befurer  in  a 
clear  Morning  that  the  Sun  is  rifen,  if  he  will  but  open  his  Eyes,  and  turn  them 
that  way.  But  yet  thefe  Truths,  being  ever  fo  certain,  ever  fo  clear,  he  may  be 
ignorant  of  either ,  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains  toimploy  his 
FacultieSj  as  he  (hould,  to  inform  himfelf  about  them.  CHAP. 
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CHAR    xiv: 

Of  Judgmtnh 

if.  i.V'X^  H  E  underftanding  Faculties  being  given  to  Man,  not  b^arely  (bi:  Spe-  OutlLnmitig 
X    culation,  but  alfo  for  the  Condua  of  his  Life,  Man  woald  be  at  a  hting^rt^mt 
great  lols,  if  he  had  nothing  to  dircd  bim  but  what  has  the  Certainty  of  true  J^  ^J?** 
KnovJedg.     For  that  being  very  {hort  and  .fcanty,  as  we  have  fcen,  he  would     **  ^^* 
be  otten  utterly  in  the  dark^  aiid  jn  moft  of  .the  Adions  of  hisXife,  perfedly 
at  a  (land,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  Abfence  of  clear  and  cerraiii 
Knowledg.    He  that  will  not  eat,  tiU  he  has  Demonftration  that;  it  will  npurifh 
him  ;    he  that  will  not  flir,  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  Buiinefs  he  goes  about 
will  fucceed  >  will  have  little  elfe  to  do,  but  fit  fliU  and  perifli. 

$.  2.  Therefore  as  God  has  fet  fome  things  in  broad  Day-light;  as^he  has  WMtfen 
given  us  fome  certain  Knowledg,  tho*  limited  to  a  few  things  in  companion,  ^.^^  .^ 
probably  as  a  Tafte  of  what  incellcaual  Creatures  are  capable  of,    to  excite  ^stai^^ 
in  us  a  Delire  and  Endeavour  after  a  better  State :  So  in  the  grcareft  part  of      ^* 
our  Concernment,  he  has  afibrded  us  only  the  Twilight ,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of 
Trobability  j  fuitablc,  I  prefume,  to  that  State  of  Mediocrity  and  Probationer- 
fliip,  He  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  here  i  wherein,  to  check  our  Over-con- 
fidence and  Prefumption,  we  might  by  every  day's  Experience  be  made  fenfible 
of  our  Short-fightednefs  and  Liablenefs  to  Error  ;  the  Senie  whereof  might  be 
a  conftant  Admonition  to  us,  to  fpend  the  Days  of  this  our  Pilgrimage  with 
Induitry  and  Care^  in  the  fearch  and  following  of  that  way,  which  might  lead 
us  to  a  State  of  greater  Perfedion  :    It  being  highly  rational  to  think,    even 
were  Revelation  filent  in  the  cafe.  That  as  Men. employ  thofe  Talents  God 
has  given  them  here,  they  (ball  accordingly  receive  their  Rewards  at  the  Cloff 
of  the  Day,  when  their  Sun  (hall  (et,  and  Night  (hall  put  an  end  to  their 
labours.^  ,         ^ ^ ,   X  -^      — 

^.  3*  The  Faculty  which  God  has  given  Man  to  fupply  the  \trant  oCcle^r  JuJIgmii 
and  certain  Knowledg,  in  cafes  where  that  capnOt  b?  had.  hjudgmetny  where-  ■^'^^'^JI^jl^ 
by  the  Mmd  takes  its  Ideas  to  agree  or  difagree';  or  which  is  tiic  fame,  any  Pro-  J^/  ^ 
pofition  to  be  true  or  £ilfe,  without  perceiving  a  demonftrative  Evidence  in 
the  Proofs*  The  Mind  fometimes  exercifes  this  Judgment  out  of  neceflity^ 
where  demonftrative  Proofs,  and  certain  Knowledg  are  not  to  be  had;  an4 
fometimes  out  of  Lazinefs,  Unskilfulnefs,  or  Hafte,  ev^n  where  d^mon(ira>- 
tive  and  certain  Proo&  are  to  be  had.  Men  often  ftay  not  warily  to  examine 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas^  which  they  are  defirous  or  con^ 
cern'd  to  know ;  but  either  incapable  of  fuch  Attention  as  is  requi^te  in  a 
long  Train  of  Gradations,  or  impatient  of  Delay,  lightly  c^ft  tl^eir  Eyes  on, 
or  wholly  pafs  by  the  Proofs  i  and  fo  without  making  out  the  Demonflrat;ion, 
determine  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas^  as  it  were  by  a 
View  of  them  as  they  are  at  a  diftance^  and  take  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other* 
as  feems  moft  likely  to  them  upon  fuch  a  loofe  Survey.  This  Faculty  of  the 
Mind,  when  it  \s  exercised  immediately  about  things,  is  call'd  Judgment  {  \vheii 
about  Truths  delivered  in  Words,  is  moft  commonly  called  ^Jfeut  or  Dijfeut : 
which  being  the  moft  ufual  way,  wherein  the  Mind  has  occadon  to  employ  this 
Faculty,  I  (hall  under  thefe  Terms  treat  of  it;  as  Uaft  liable  in  our  Language 
to  Equivocation. 

$.  4.  Thus  the  Mind  has  two  Faculties,  converfant  about  IT nith  and  Falf-  jJIgmefals 

hood.  .   M^'^'^ff 

Firfl^  Knowledge  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  fatisfy'd  >^^plf!* 
of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement.  of  any  Ideas.  cchnr^H. 

Secondly^  Judgment^  which  is  the  plotting  Ideas  together,  or  feparating  them 
from  one  atiOther  in  the  Mind,  when  their  certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement - 
is  not  perceiv*d,  but  prefum'd  tp  be  fo ;  which  is  as  the  Word  imports,  taken 
to  be  fo  before  it  certainly  appears.    And  if  it  fg  unites,  or  feparates  them^ 
as  in  reality  Things  are,  it  is  right  Judgment. 

Vol.1.  ^  Rra  CHAE 
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C  H  A  P.     XV. 

Of  Prddility. 

jPrpSdMitjf  IX  if.  I  r    As  Demonftration  is  the  (hewing  the  Agttemeht  or  Difagrccmcnt  bi 
itbejppearante         xV  ^^o  Ideas^  by  the  Intervention  of  one  or  more  Proofs,  which  have 
^    f^M^  a  conftant,  imnautable,  and  vifible  Connexion  one  with  another ;  fo  Probaitlity 
P>w&      ^   ^^  nothing  but  thfc  Appearance  of  fuch  an  Agreement  or  Difagrccmcnt^  by  the 
Intervention  of  Proofs,  whoic  Connedion  is  not  conftant  and  immutable,  or  at 
leaft  is  not  perceivM  to  be  fo,  but  is^  or  appears  for  the  moft  part  to  be  fo,  and 
is  enough  to  induce  the  Mind  to  jui^  the  Propofition  to  be  true  or  falfe,  rather 
than  the  contrary.    For  Example  :  In  the  Demonftration  of  it,  a  Man  perceives 
the  certain  immutable  Conneaion  there  is  of  Equality  between  the  three  Angles 
of  a  Triangky  and  thofe  intermediate  ones  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  (hew  their 
Equality  to  two  right  ones  i  and  fo  by  an  intuitive  Knowledg  of  the  Agreement 
br  Difagreement  of  the  intermediate  Ideas  in  each  Step  of  the  Progrefs,  the 
whole  Series  is  continued  with  an  Evidence,  which  clearly  (hews  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  of  thofe  three  Angles  in  Equality  to  two  right  ones  :  And 
thus  he  has  certain  Knowledg  that  it  is  fo.    But  another  Man,  who  never  took 
the  pains  to  obferve  the  Demonftration,  hearing  a  Mathematician,  a  Man  of 
Credit,  affirm  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones^ 
affents  to  it,   i.  <?.  receives  it  for  true.    In  which  cafe  the  Foundation  of  his 
Aflfent  is  the  Probability  of  the  thing,  the  Proof  being  fuch  as  for  the  moft  pare 
Isarries  Truth  with  it :  the  Man,  on  whofe  Teftimony  he  receives  it,  not  being 
tivont  to  affirm  any  thing  contrary  to,  or  befidcs  his  Knowledg,  cfpecially  in 
i^atters  of  this  kind.    So  that  That  which  caufes  his  AiTent  to  this  Propo(i- 
lion,  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  that 
^hich  makes  him  take  thefe  Ideas  to  a^ree,  without  knowing  them  to  do  fo^ 
i^  the  wonted  Veracity  of  the  Speaker  m  other  cafes^  or  his  fupposM  Veracity 
in  this; 
^^ioJapfM       ^*  2*  Our  Knowledg,  as  has  been  (hewn,  being  very  narrow,  and  we  not 
ibe  want^  happy  enough  to  find  certain  Truth  in  every  thing  which  we  have  occafion  to 
Ibmfkdgi     conndcrj  moft  of  the  Propofitions  we  think,  reafon,  difcourfe,  nay  ad  upon, 
are  fuch,  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  Knowledg  of  their  Truth :  yet  fome  (^ 
them  border  fo  near  upon  Certaintyy  that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them  ; 
but  afftnt  to  them  as  (irmly,  and  ad,  according  to  that  Afl'ent,  as  refolutcly  as 
if  they  were  infallibly  demonftrated,  and  that  our  Knowledg  of  them  was  perfed 
and  certain.    But  there  being  degrees  herein  from  the  very  Neighbourhood  of 
Certainty  and  Demonftration,  quite  down  to  Improbability  and  Unlikelinefs, 
even  to  the  Confines  of  Impoffibility  ,•  and  alfo  degrees  of  Affent  from  full  AJ^ 
furance  and  Confidence,  quite  down  to  Conjelhre,  Doubt,  and  DUbrufi :  I  (ball 
eome  now  (having,  as  I  think,  found  out  the  Bounds  of  Human  Knowledg  and 
Certainty)  in  the  next  place,  to  confidcr  the  feveral  Degrees  and  Grounds  cfPrr- 
habilitj^  and  AJfent  or  Fatth.  . 
Beif^  ibai        J^-  3*  Probability  is  Likelincfs  to  be  true,  the  very  Notation  of  the  Word  fig- 
iobicbmakes   nifying  lucb  a  Propofirion,  for  which  there  be  Arguments  or  Proofs,  to  make 
mprtfume     {^  p^fe  or  be  recciv  d  for  true.    The  Entertainment  the  Mind  gives  this  fort  rf 
Jw^/efw  wd  Propofitions,   is  call'd  Betief,  AJfent,  or  Ofimon^  which  is  the  admitting  or  re- 
hntvftbemtQ  ceiving  any  Propofition  for  true,  upon  Arguments  or  Proofs  that  arc  toocui  to 
be  [oi  perfuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  Knowledge  that  it  is*  fo*    And 

herein  lies  the  Difference  between  Probability  and  Certainty^  Faith  and  Knomledg, 
that  in  all  the  Parts  of  Knowledg  there  is  intuition ;  each  immediate  Idea^  each 
Step  has  its  vifible  and  certain  Connedion  j  in  Belief,  not  fo.  That  which 
makes  me  believe,  is  fomething  extraneous  to  the  thing  1  believe i  fomething 
*  not  evidently  join'd  on  both  fides  to,  and  fo  not  manifefily  ftiewing  the  Agree- 
ment or  Diugreement  of  thofe  Ideas  that  are  under  confideration* 

$.  4.  Probability  then,  being  to  fupply  the  Defed  of  our  Knowledg,   and  to 
guide  u$  where  that  &ils,  is  always  converfant  about  Propofitions,  ii^hereof  wc 
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have  no  certainty,  but  ottly  jfome  Inducements  to  receive   them  (ot  tnie.    The  ^^  Grounds 
Grounds  of  it  are,  in  (hort,  thefe  two  following.  of  Probability 

Firfl,  The  Conformity  of  any  thing  with  our  own  Knowledg,  Obfervation,  t^Zvf'witb 
and  Experience.  mrcwnExpe^ 

Secondly^  The  Teftimony  qf  others,    vouching  their  Obfervation  and  Expe-  rienccy  or  the 
rience.  In  the  Teflimony  of  others  is  to  beconfidored,    i.  The  Number.    2.  ^<^*^W  <>f 
The  Integrity.     3.  The  Skill  of  the  Witnefles.  4.  1  he  Defign  of  the  Author,  J^^'^"^'^'' 
where  it  is  a  Teflimony  out  of  a  Book  cited*    f .  The  Confifteney  of  the  Parts, 
and  Circtimftances  of  the  Relation.    6k  Contrary  Teftimonies. 

^    $•  5-  Probability  wanting  that  intuitive  Evidence,  which  infallibly  determines  ^'»'^'>«^^ 
the  Underftanding,  and  prc<iuces  certain  Knowledge   the  Miniy  if  it  vmld  fro-  -*'^^^'* 
ceed  rauiOMlly^  ought  to  examine  all  the  Gnmndsof  Proiatility,  and  fee  how  they  Mgbttobe7x- 
make  more  or  lefs,  for  or  t^ainfi  any  Propofition,  before  it  aflents  to  or  diflcnts  amin'd  before 
from  it ;  and  upon  a  due  ballancing  the  whole,  rejcft,  or  receive  it,  with  a  moit  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
or  lefs  firm  Aflcnt,  proportionably  to  the  Preponderancy  of  the  greater  Grounds  3H?w;if* 
of  Probability  on  one  fide  or  the  other.    For  example  : 

If  I  my  felf  fee  a  Man  walk  on  the  Ice,  it  is  paft  ProbaMity^  'tis  Knowledge 
but  if  another  tells  me  he  faw  a  Man  in  England  in  the  midA  of  a  (harp  Winter^ 
walk  upon  Water  hardened  with  Cold ;  this  has  fo  great  Conformity  with  what 
is  ufuallyobferv'd  to  happeb,  that  I  am  difpos'd  by  the  Nature  of  the  thing  it 
felf  to  aifent  to  it,  unlefs  feme  manifeft  Sufpicion  attend  the  Relation  of  that 
Matter  of  Fad*  But  if  the  fame  thing  be  told  to  one  bom  between  the  Trd- 
picks,  who  never  faw  not  heard  of  any  fuch  thing  before,  there  the  whole 
Probability  relies  on  Teftimony  :  And  as  the  Relators  are  more  in  Number, 
and  of  more  Credit,  and  have  no  Intereft  to  fpeak  contrary  to  the  Truth*  fo 
that  Matter  of  Fad  is  like  to  find  more  or  lefs  Belief  Tho'  to  a  Man,  whole 
Experience  has  been  always^  quite  contrary,  and  has  never  heard  of  any  thing 
like  it,  the  moft  untain^ted  Credit  of  a  Witnefs  will  fcarce  be  able  to  find  Belief. 
As  it  happened  to  a  Dutch  Ambaffador^  who  entertaining  the  King  of  SiarH 
with  the  Particukirities  of  Holland^  which  be  was  inquifitive  after,  among  o- 
ther  things  told  him,  that  the  Water  in  his  Country  would  fometimes,  in  cold 
Weather,  be  fo  hard,  that  Men  walk'd  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  Ele- 
phant i<  he  were  there.  To  which  the  King  replyVl,  tBtherto  I  have  believd 
ihe  ftrange  things  y<m  have  told  me,  iecaufe  I  look  ttfon  you  as  a  fober  fair  Man, 
hut  now  I  am  fure  you  lye.  - 

$.  6.  Upon  thefe  Grounds  depends  the  Probability  o(  any  Propofition  f  And  ^^*Jf^^^ 
is  the  Conformity  of  our  Knowledg,  as  the  Certainty  of  Obfervations,  as  the  J^/£5 
Frequency  and  Conftancy  of  Experience,  and  the  Number  and  Credibility  of    ^' 
TefiimonieS)  do  more  or  lefs  agree  or  disagree  with  it,  fo  is  any  Propofition  in 
it  felf  more  or  lefs  probable.    There  is  another,  I  confefs,  which  tho   by  it  felf 
it  be  no  true  Ground  of  Probability ,  yet  is  often  made  ufe  of  for  one,  by  which 
Men  mod  commonly  regulate  their  Affent,  and  upon  which  they  pin  their  Faith 
more  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  that  is  the  Opinion  of  others :  Tho*  there  cannot 
be  a  more  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  miflead  one ;  fince 
there  is  much  more  FaUhood  and  Error  among  Men,  than  Truth  and  Knowledg. 
And  if  the  Opinions  and  Perfuafions  of  others,   whom  we  know  and  think  well 
of,  be  a  Ground  of  AiTent)  Men  have  reafon  to  be  Heathens  in  Japan,  Maho* 
metans  in  Turkey,  Papife  in  S^ain,  Proteflants  in  England,  and  Lutherans  in  Swe- 
den.  But  of  this  wrong  Ground  of  Aflfent,  I  (hall  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  more  at 
large  in  another  place. 
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>li     III!       "  ■    k  ^^^mm^mm^m^mm  ■      ■  ■  ■  1  li  ■  I  ■  I  —— ^— *—— — i— — — ^— ^^^^ 

GHAP-  XVI. 
Of  the  Decrees  of  jiffent. 

bt^b^t^erc  $•  i^  npHE  Grounds  of  Probability  we  have  laid  down   in  the  foregoing 
^uiatedfytbi  ^    Chapter ;  as  they  are  t^c  FoundatiJn  on  which  our  AJfent  is  bailt^ 

p'^^ii'^    fo  arc  they  alfo  the  Mcafure  whereby  its  fevcral  Degrees  arc,  or  ought  to  be 
rroMuitf*    y^«/^^^;  only  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  Grounds  of  Probability 
there  may  be,  they  yet  operate  no  tartucr  on  tiic  Mind,  which  fcarches  alter 
Truth,  and  endeavours  to  judRC  right,  than  they  appear,  at  leaft  in  the  firft 
Judgment  or  Search  that  tiie  Mind  makes.    I  contel^,  in  the  Opinions  Mea 
have,  and  firmly  ftick  to,  in  the  Woriu,  their  /iJJ.nt  is  net  afways  trom  an 
aftual  View  of  che  Reafons  that  at  firll  prevailed  witn  them :  It  being  in  many 
cafes  almoft  impoffible,  and  in  moft  very  hard,  even  for  thofe  who  have  very 
admirable  Memories,  to  retain  ah  tiie  Proofs,  which  upon  a  due  Examination 
made  them  embrace  that  fide  of  the  Quciiion-    It  fufficcs  that  they  have  once 
with  Care  and  Fairnefs  fitted  the  Miict^r  as  far  as  they  could ;  and  that  they 
have  fcarch'd  into  all  the  Particulars,  that  they  could  imagine  to  give  any  light 
to  the  Queftion ;  and  witii  toe  beft  ot  tiicir  Skill  caft  up  tiie  account  upon  the 
whole  Evidence :  and  thus  having  once  found,  on  wJ)icn  fide  tiie  Probability 
appeared  to  them,  after  as  full  and  exact  an  Enquiry,  as  tiiey  can  make,  they  lay 
up  tne  Conclufion  in  their  Memories,  as  a  Truch  tticy  have  dilcover'd;  and  for 
the  foture  they  remain  (atisf)  'd  with  the  1  cUimony  of  tiieir  Memories,  tliat 
this  is  the  Opinion,  that  b>  tiie  Proots  tncy  have  once  fwcn  of  it,  dclerves  fuch 
a  degree  of  their  jiffent  as  they  atford  it. 
thefecdnnot       ^.  2.  This  is  ail  tnat  t  ic  grcateit  part  of  Men  are  capable  of  doing,  inre^ 
^ajfsh  ac'  gulating  their  0/>//i/oiif  and  Jjdgmcnts  i  unlets  a  Man  will  exa<5t  of  t.icm,  Citiiet 
^^^tbtn^  to  retain  diilinftiy  in  tncir  Memories  all  tac  Proofs  concerning  any  probaKo 
ffftficcntem    Truth,  and  that  too  in  the  f^me^order,  and  regular  dcdUtion  of  Confcquencejr 
curfelves       in  whith  thcy  have  formerly  placed  or  fcen  them;  which  fomctimes  is  enough 
mth there-    to  fill  a  large  Volume  upon  one  fingle  Qucitun:  Or  elfe  tiicy  muft  require  a 
^7w^e    ^*"*  ^^^  ^^^^^  Opinion  that  he  cmoraces,  ever>  day  to  examii;e  the  Proofs.' 
I^jrcmnd    both  which  are  impoflSole.     It  is  unavoidab!e-theieforc,  tiiit  the  Memory  be 
f^r  Jucbade-  rcly'd  on  in  tiie  caie,  and  that  Men  be  petfMded  of  feve,'al  Opiums,  whereof  the 
gree  pfjljfent.  Proofs  are  not  aHuaUy  in  their  7houghts  i  nay,  which  perhaps  they  are  not  able 
aftually  to  recal.    Witnout  tins  t^e  great;.ft  pait  olMen  muft  be  either  very 
SceptickS)  or  change  every  monaenr,  and  yield  themfelves  up  to  whoever,   ha-' 
ving  lately  ftudy'd  tne  Queftion,  o£(ers  them  Argumeiits^  which,  for  want  of 
Memory,  they  are  not  able  prefently  to  anfwer. 
TbeiU  Cpnfe-      $.  3.  1  cannot  but  own,  tiiat  Mens  jiickir^  to  their  pafl  Judgment ^  and  ad- 
if^hrmcr  ^^^^^%  ^^^'V  ^^  Conclufions  formerly  made,  is  often  the  cauie  of  great  Obfti- 
Ju^mel^  ^  "^y  in  Eitor  and  Miftake.    But  the  Fault  is  not  that  they  rely  on  their  Me- 
ttfcre  not       toories  for  what  they  have  before  well  judg'd  j  but  bccaufc  they  judged  before 
rigiftljf  made*  they  had  well  examin*d<    May  wc  not  find  a  great  Number  (not  to  fay  the 
greateft  part )  of  Men  that  think  they  have  formed  right  Judgment  of  feveral 
Matters ;  and  that  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  never  thought  other- 
wife  ?  who  imagine  themfelves  to  have  judged  right,  only  becaufe  they  never 
queftion'd,  never  examined  their  own  Opinions  ?   Which  is  indeed  to  think 
they  judged  right,  becaufe  they  never  judg'd  at  all :  And  yet  thcfe  of  all  Men 
hold  their  Opinions  with  the  greateft  Stiftnefs ;  thofe  being  generally  the  moft 
fierce  and  firm  in  their  Tenets,  who  have  leaft  examined  them.    What  we  once 
know,  we  are  certain  is  lo :  and  we  may  be  fecure,  that  there  are  no  latent 
Proofs  undifcover'd,  which  may  overturn  our  Knowiedg,  or  bring  it  in  doubt. 
But  in  Matters  of  Probability,  'tis  not  in  every  cafe  we  can  be  fure  that  we 
have  all  the  Particulars  before  us,  that  any  way  concern  the  Queftion  ;  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  yet  unfeen,  which  may  caft  the  Probability 
on  the  other  fide,  and  outweigh  all  that  at  prefent  feems  to  preponderate  with 
\k$.    Who  almoft  is  there  that  hath  the  Leifure^  Patience,  and  Means,  to  col- 
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•  left  together  all  the  Proofs  concerning  moft  of  the  Opinions  he  has,  fo  as  fkfely 
to  conclude  that  he  hath  a  clear  and  full  view  i  and  that  there  is  no  more  to  be 
alledg'd  for  his  better  Information  ?  And  yet  we  are  forc'd  to  determine  our 
felves  on  the  one  fide  or  other.  The  Conduft  of  our  Lives,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  our  great  Concerns,  will  not  bear  Delay  :  for  thofe  depend,  for  the 
moft  part,  on  the  Determination  of  our  Judgment  in  Points,  wherein  we  are 
not  capable  of  certain  arid  demonftrative  Knowledg,  and  wherein  it  is  necefTary 
for  us  to  embrace  the  one  lide  or  the  other- 

5$.  4.  Since  therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greateft  part  of  Men,  ifcnot  all,  Tfo  ri^uft 
to  have  feveral  Opinions,  without  certain  and  indubitable  Proofe  of  their  ^A^>.^^^**^ 
Truths  ;  and  it  carries  too  great  an  Imputation  of  Ignorance,  Lightness,  or  p^'^^; 
Folly,  for  Men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former  Tenets  presently  upcm  the 
Offer  of  an  Argument,  which  they  cannot  immediately  anfwer,  and*  fhew  tbe 
Infuffici^cy  of:  it  woold  methinks  become  all  Men  to  maintain  Peace,  and  the 
common  Offices  of  Humanity  aMd  Friendjiip,  in  the  Diverfity  of  Opinions ;  fined 
we  cannot  reafonabiyexpe^,  that  any  one  (hould  readily  and  obfequioufly  quit 
his  own  Opinion,  and  embrace  pur's  with  a  blind  Refignadon  to  an  Authority^ 
which  the  Underftanding  of  Man  acknowledges  not*  For  however  it  may 
often  miftake,  it  can  own  no  other  Guide  but  Reafon,  nor  blindly  fubmit  to  the  ' 
Will  and  Diftates  of  another.  If  he,  you  would  brin§  over  to  your  Sentiments, 
be  one  that  examines  before  he  aflents,  you  muft  give  him  leave  at  his  leifurc 
to  go  over  the  Account  again,  and  recalling  what  is  out  of  his  Mind,  examine 
all  the  Particulars,  to  fee  on  which  fide  the  Advantage  lies  :  And  if  he  wiU  not 
think  our  Arguments  of  weight  enough  to  engage  him  a-new  in  fo  much  PainSj 
\is  but  what  we  do  often  our  felves  in  the  like  Cafe;  and  we  fliould  take  it  a- 
mifs,  if  others  (hould  prefcribc  to  us  what  Points  we  fhould  ftudy.  And  if 
he  be  one  who  takes  his  Opinions  upon  truft^  Hdw  tan  we  imagine  that  he 
ihould  renounee  thofe  Tenets  which  Time  and  Cuftom  have  fo  fettled  in  his 
Mind,  thit  he  thinks  them  felf-evident,  and  of  an  unqueftionable  Certainty ; 
or  which  he  takes  to  be  Impreffions  he  has  received  from  GOD  Himfelf,  or 
from  Men  fent  by  Him  ?  How  can  wc  eipeft,  I  fay,  that  Opinions  thus  fettled 
fljould  be  givfen  up  to  the  Arguments  or  Authority  of  a  Stranger,  or  Adver- 
faiy  ;  efpecially  if  there  be  any  Sufpicion  of  Interett  or  Defign,  as  there  never 
fails  to  bej  where  Men  find  themfelves  ilKtreated  ?  We  Oioald  do  well  to  com- 
xniferate  our  iriutual  Ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle 
and  fair  Ways  of  Infontiation ;  and  not  inftantly  treat  others  ill,  as.  obftinate 
and  pervtrfe,  becaufe  they  will  not  renounce  their  own,  and  receive  our  Opi* 
nions,  or  at  leaft  thofe  we  would  force  upon  them;  when  ^tis  more  tthan  pro- 
bable, that  We  are  no  lefs  obftinate  in  not  embracing  fomc  of  their's.  For 
where  is  the  Man  that  has  unconteftable  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  all  that  he 
holds,  or  of  the  FaUhood  of  all  he  condemns ;  or  can  fay,  that  he  has  exa^ 
min'd  to  the  Bottom,  all  his  own,  ot  other  mens  Opinions?  The  Neceffity  of 
believing  Without  Knowledg,  nay,  often  upon  very  flight  Grounds,  in  this 
fleeting  State  of  Adtion  and  Blindnefs  we  are  in,  £hould  make  us  more  bufy 
and  caretul  to  inform  our  felves,  than  conftrain  others.  At  leaft  thofe^  who  ' 
have  not  thorowJy  examined  to  the  bottom  all  their  own  Tenets,  muft  confefs 
they  are  unfit  to  prefcribc  to  others  ;  and  are  unrcafonable  in  impofing  that  as 
Truth  on  other  Mens  Belief,  which  they  themfelvcs  have  not  featch'd  into,  nor 
weighed  the  Arguments  of  Probability,  on  which  they  fliouId  receive  or  rejeft 
it.  Thofe  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got  paft  doubt 
in  all  the  Doftrines  they  profefs  and  govern  themfelves  by,  would  have  a  jufter 
pretence  to  require  others  to  follow  them  :  But  thefe  are  fo  few  in  Number^ 
and  find  fo  little  reafon  to  be  magifterial  in  their  Opinions,  that  nothing  in- 
folent  and  imperious  is  tp  be  expefted  from  them  :  And  there  is  reafon  to  . 
think,  that  if  Men  were  better  inftruded  themfelves,  they  would  be  lefs  im- 
pofing on  others. 

§.  5,  But  to  return  to  the  Grounds  of  Aifent,  and  the  feveral  Degrees  of  it:  ProbubiUtyis 
We  are  to  take  notice,  that  the  Propofitions  wc  receive  upon  Inducements  o(  eifBeyf  Mat^ 
Prcbability,  are  of  two  forts ;  either  concerning  fomc  particular  Exiftence,  or,  ^ZJ^J^  ^ 
as  it  is  ufually  tcrm'd,  Matter  of  Fad,  vtrhich  faUing  under  Obfervation,  i^^^''^'^^'^' 

capable 
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capable  of  human  Teftimony  ;  or  elfe  concerning  things,  which  being  beyond 
the  Difcovery  of  our  Senfcs,  are  not  capable  of  an^  fuch  Teftimony.  ^ 
The  concur-  $.  6.  Concerning  the/rjJof  thefe,  viz..  Particular  Matter  of  FaB. 
)rent  Expe-  Firfty  Where  any  particular  thing,  confonant  to  the  conftant  Obfervation  of 
^'aT^a/ *'^  our  felvcs  and  others  in  the  like  cafe,  comes  attefted  by  th^  concurrent  Reports 
^tbounJfro-  <^^  all  that  mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  eafily,  and  build  as  firmly  upon  it,  as  if 
duces  jfu'  it  were  certain  Knowledg  i  and  we  rcafon  and  aft  thereupon  with  as  little 
mceaffroacb-  d(Jubt,  as  if  it  were  perfeft  Demonflriition.  Thus,  if  all  EngUflmen^  who 
ii^toKnm-  have  occafion  to  mention  it,  Ihould  affirm  that  it  froze  in  England  the  laft  ^ijor 
**  ter,  or  that  there  were  Swallows  feen  there  in  the  Summer ;  I  think  a  Man  could 

almoft  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as   that  Seven  and  Four  are  Eleven.     The  firft 
therefore,  and  highefl  Degree  of  Probability^  is^  when  the  general  Con/ent  of  all 
Men,  in  all  Ages,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  Man's  conftant  and 
never- failing  Experience  in  like  cafes,  to  confirm  the  Truth  of  any  particular 
Matter  of  Fa&  attefted  by  fair  Witncffes  :  ^ch  are  all  the  Ibted  Conftitutions 
and  Properties  of  Bodies,  and  the  regular  Proceedings  of  Caufes  and  Eflfeds  in 
the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature.     This  we  call  an  Argument  from  the  Nature  of 
things  themfelves.    For  what  our  own  and  other  Mens  conftant  Obfervationhas 
found  always  to  be  after  the  fame  manner,  that  we  with  reafon  conclude  to  be 
the  Efteds  of  ileady  and  regular  Caufes,  tho'  they  come  not  within  the  reach  of 
Our  Knowledg.     Thus,  th^t  Fire  warra'd  a  Man,  made  Lead  fluid,  and  changed 
the  Colour  or  Confiftency  in  Wood  or  Charcoal  ,•  that  Iron  funk  in  Water,  and 
fwam  in  Quickfilver  :  Ihefe  and  the  like  Propofitions  about  particular  Fads, 
*  being  agreeable  to  our  conftant  Experience,   as  often  as  we  have  to  do  with 
thefe  matters ;   and  bfcing  generally  fpoke  of  (when  mentioned  by  others)    as 
things  found  conftanriy  to  be  fo,  and  therefore  not  fo  much  as  controverted  by 
iny  body  ^  we  arc  put  paft.doubt,  that  a  Relation  affirming  any  fuch  thing  to 
ha%-e  been,  or  any  Predication  that  it  will  happe^i  again  in  the  fame  manner,  is 
very  true.-    Thefe  Probabilities  rife  fo  near  to  Certainty^  that  they  govern  out 
Thoughts  as  abfolutcly,  and  influence  all  our  Adioos  as  fully,  as  the  molt  cvi- 
'    dent  Demonftration ;  and  in  what  concerns  us,  we  make  little  or  no  ditferencc 
between  them  and  certain  Knowkdg.    Our  Belief  thus  grounded,  rite^  to  Af-^ 
furance. 
Itftquefliorut^       ^.  7.  Secondh,  The  next  degree  of  Probability  is,  when  I  find  by  iny  own  Exp«- 
ble  Tefttmmy  rience,  and  the  Agreement  of  all  others  that  mention  it,  a  thiiie  to  be,  for 
^  ^f^'  h    ^^^  ^^^  P^^'  ^^  '   ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  particular  inftance  of  it  is  attefted  by  many 
^f^\(^tm,^^^  undoubted  Witncfles,  v.  g.  Hiftory  giving  as  fuch  an  account  of  Men 
^ce  On^'  '  i^  ^11  -^8^^  »  ^"^  "^y  ^^'^  Experience,  as  far  as- 1  had  an  Opportunity  to  ob- 
dence*  ferve,  confirming  it,  that  moft  Men  prefer  their  private   Advantage  to  the 

publick:  If  4II  Hiftorians  that  write  of  Tibetiusy  fay  that  Tiberius  did  fo,  it  is 
extremely  probable.  And  in  this  cafe,  our  Aflbnt  has  a  fufficient  foundation  to 
raife  it  felf  to  a  degree,  which  we  may  call  Confidence. 
FairTeflim^'  §.  8-  Thirdly  In  things  that  happen  indifferently,  as  that  a  Birdfliould  fly 
^,  and  the  this  Or  that  way  j  that  it  Ihould  thunder  on  a  Man's  right  or  left  Hand,  &c. 
^iT^nm  ^  ^^  ^^  particular  matter  of  fad  is  vouch 'd  by  the  concurrent  Teftimony  of 
renf/p^^s  unfufpefied  Witneflcs,  there  our  Affent  is  alfo  unavoidable.  Thus,  ThattJiere 
ajfj'cnfident  is  fuch  a  City  in  Italy  as  Rome;  That  about  1700  Years  ago,  there  lived  in  it  a 
Belief.  Man,  callM  Julius  Cafar ;  that  he  was  a  General,  and  that  he  won  a  Battel  againft 

another,  called  Pontpey:  This,  tho'  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be  nothing 
for  nor  againft  it,  yet  being  related  by  Hiftorians  of  credit,    and  contradidcd 
by  no  one  Writer,  a  Man  cannot  avoid  believing  it,  and  can  as  little  doubt  of 
it,  as  he  does  of  the  Being  and  Adions  of  his  own  Acquaintance,  whereof  he 
himfelf  is  a  Witnefs, 
Experiences        §.  p.  Thus  far  the  matter  goes  eafy  enough.    Probability  upon  fuch  grounds 
^^iHi^  tarries  fo  much  Evidence  with  it,  that  it  naturally  determines  the  Judgment, 
hfildt^vary  ^^^  i^^'vcs  US  as  little  liberty  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  as  a  Demonftration  does, 
the  degrees  of  whether  wc  will  know,  or  be  ignorant.    The  difficulty  is,  when  Teftimonies 
FribabtUff.     contradid  common  Experience,  and  the  Reports  of  Hiftory  and  Witnefles  clafh 
with  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Nature,  or  with  one  another ;  there  it  is,  where 
Diligence,  Attention,  and  Exa&nefs  is,  required,    to  form  a  right  Judgment, 
and  to  proportion  the  4^^  to  the  difierent  Evidence  and  Probability  of  the 
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thitig;  which  rifesand  M\i^  according  as  thofe  tvro  PoundatiotasofCredibiiitjr^ 
"yvz,.  common  O Wervatron  in^Wcc  cafes,  and  particular  Tcftimoiiies  in  tbar  far!? 
ticular  Inftiamce,  favoiMrorcontradift  it.  Thefc  arc  ttaWc  to  fo  great  variety  of 
ooBttary  Obfervacion^,  Ctrcumftances,  Reports,  diflfercBt  QwalifKaitions,  l^&Orr 
p«r%  DeAgns,  Ovcrfights,  &e.  of  the  Reporters,  that  'tis  impoffilile  to  reduce  oa 
ppecifc  Rides  the  various  degrees  wherein  Men  give  tl)eir  Ai&nt.  This  only 
may  be  ^aid  in  general,  That  as  the  Argmnents  and  Proofs  pYQ  and  cou^  upaa 
due  Examination,  nicely  weighing  every  particular  Ctrcumftance,  AaU  to  aay 
one  appear,  upon  the  whefe  matter,  in  a  greater  or  lefis  degree,  to  pcepooKk* 
fate  on  either  fide  ;  fo  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  Mind  fuoh  difforent  J&ft- 
tertatniDent,  as  we  call  Seiiefy  OmjeSiure,  Guefs,  Doutt,  iVrnwrit^y  Biftruft,  Dif^ 
htU^f,  6cc. 

9*  «o.  This  is  what  concerns  Affem  fn  matters  wherein  Teftimony  is  made  nfe  TraSthmi 
df:  concerning  which,  I  think,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  a  Rule  ob-  '^iP^oniesy 
fcrvVl  in  t?helaw  {nfEnglands  which  r$y  That  cho'  the  attefted  Copy  of  a  Re-  ^^^J^^\ht 
cord  be  good  Pr^of,  yet  the  Copy  of  a  Copy  ever  fo  well  abetted,  andi)y  ever  ]lfi%btir 
fo  credible  Witnofles,will  not  be  adnrkted  as  a  proof  in  Judicature.  Thi^  isfe  Proof. 
gener^ly  approved  as  reasonable,  and  fuieed  to  the  Wafdom  and  Caution  to  be 
ufcd  in  our  Enquiry  after  material  Truths,  chat  I  never  yet  heard  of  anyone 
that  blamed  it.  This  Pra£lice,  if  it  be  allowable  in  the  Dcoifioas  of  Right  and 
Wrewig,  carries  this  Obfervation  along  with  it,  viz..  That  any  Teftimony,  ^be 
ferriierofFit  is  from  the  original  Truth,  the  Icfs  force  and  proof  it  ha5»  Trb^ 
Being  and  *Exiftence  of  the  thing  it  felf,  h  what  I  call  the  original  Truth.  A 
icretiible  Man  vouching  \tis  Knowledg  of  it,  is  a  rgood  proof:  -But  if  ^npt^ 
cquaHy  ciedible  to  Withefs  it  'from  his  Report,  the  TeftimpDy  is  wealferi  m4 
a  third  that  attefts  ^e  flear-^fay  of  an  Hear-fey^  is  yet  lef«  confiderablc  So 
that  m  ^aditionat  Truthsj  eaeh  Remove  nueahem4he  force -of  the  frotff:  And^bs 
iriofe^ands  the  Tradition  has  fucce£&vcly  pafe'd  ihrd*,  the  lefejfireogth  and  evi- 
dence dotrs  it  receive ^om  them.  This  "i^hou^ht  neccflary  to  be  aahon  .oouof 
bf,'becaufel  fmd  amongftfeme'Men  the  qutte^ontfarycomnoioiiiy  pcaftisM,  iivbqi 
look  ffti  Qpinions  to  gain^orce  by  growing  olders  Md  what  a  -fiboufaflid  yczx& 
fince  would  not,  to  a  rational  'Man,  contemporafy^with  the  <firfi  ^c^ocher,  iiav^ 
appeared  at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  heyouii  ailo^uefiion,  onlyTb^* 
taufc  feveral  have  'fince,  from  him>  faid  it  one  after  another.  ;Upon  ij^ 
ground,  ^Prqpolttions  evidently  folfe  or  doubrful  enough  in  their  ^ifi  beginttiog, 
eome^by  ah  inverted  Rule -of  Probability  to  pafs^or  ;authentick  "Qjaitbsj  .aad 
thofe  which  ^fbund  tTndeferv'd  little  credit  from  the  mouths  •of  tiieir  iirft  Au- 
thors, arethowght  to  grow  venerable  ty  Age,  and  are  upgM  a&iupdcniable. 

;§.  1 1.  I  would  not  be  thought -here  to  leflcn  the  Credit  -and  Uic.ofJiifiGyi:  Tet  Hiflory  h 
^iis  all  the  li^ht  wc-ha«re  in*many  cafes,  and  we  receive  *fifom  it  a  >great  ]^^Tt»<3i  rfgreat  ufi^ 
th^  ufefulTrurhs  we  have^  with  a  convincing  Evidence,  tchiokiiotfaing  lOiOff 
valuable  than  the  K.ecords  of  Antiquity :  i  wi(b  we  'had  «nKMre  of  tthem,  mA 
more  imcortupted.  But -this  Truth  i cfelf  forces  me  ro  fay,  That  no  firehdiUtj 
can  arife  higherthan  its  firft  Original.  Whathas  no  other  ^Evidence  than  t^ 
lingle  Teftimony  of  one  only  Witncfs,  mnft  ftand-or  fall  iby  hiSiOnly  ITeftimony, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indift^rent;  and  tho'  cited  afterwards  byihatidrcds  of 
Others,  one  after  another,  is  fo  far  from  receiving  any  ftrengthitheaby,  that  it 
it  only  the  weaker.  Paffion,  Intere ft, 'Inadvertency,  Miftake  tof  ibis  jMoaning^ 
and  a  thoufatid  odd  Rcafons,  or'Capricio's,  'Mens  Minds  are  ^aAed  byCimpoffibl^ 
CO  be  difcovet'd)  may  make  one  Man  quote  another  Man's  Words, or  Mcanil% 
wrong*  iHe  that  has  but  ever  fo  little  examined  the  Citations^ of 'Writers,  can« 
not  doubt  how  little  Credit  the  Quotations  deferve,  where  the  Originals  ajve 
wanting;  and  cotlfcquently  how  much  lefs.  Quotations  of  ^^otations  can  vbe 
relyMon.  This  is  certain,  that  what  in  one  Age  was  affirtriM  upon  (light 
grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  in  future  Ages,  by  being  ^otteo 
repeated.  But  the  fanherftill  it  is  from  the  Original,  the  lels  valid  it  is,  ^d 
has  always  lefs  force  in  the  mouth  or  writing  of  him  that  laft  mafle  jife  ofit,  h  ;^^, 
than  in  his  from  whom  he  received  it.  ribicb  Sen^ 


V§.  12.  The  Probabilities  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  are  onlyfuchjis  concern  ^'"^^j^^ 
...atter  6f  faa,  andfuch  things  as  arc  capable  of  Obfervation  and  T^^f^i^ooy.'^^^f^j^ 
There  remains  that  other  forti  concerning  which  -^Meiv^tUMtaiO' Opinions  :wiiKj{irAf^i>c^ 
Vol.  I.  S  f  variety  hMit^, 
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Vaticfcy  of Affentj  ihq'fhcT'hwgs  be  fuch,  that  faHiug  irte  imd^  tb^ attach  0} wr 
Senfes,  they  are  not  cafabte  of  Jefiimony,  Such  are,  i.  The  ExiftpngCj  Nature^ 
and  Operations  of  finite  inraiacerial  Beings  without  ms;  as  Spi|its,  JVpgds»  f)^ 
vils,  &c.  or  the  Exiftence  of.material  Beings ;  which  either  for  their  {imaUDcfs 
in  thcmfelves,  ot  Remptenefs  from  i;s^  our  Senie^  cannof  take  notice  of^^  as 
whether  there  be  any  Plants,  Anin^als,  and  incelhgcnt  Inhabitants  in  the  pla- 
nets, and  other  Manfions^  of  the  vaft  Univcrfe*  2,  Cpncerping  the^manqer  of 
*  Operation  in  naoft  parts  of  the  Works  of  Nature :  whereir^.tho^we  fee  the  fen* 
fible  Eflfeias,  yet  their  Caufes  ^are  unknowq,  and  we  perceive  not  tlje  wavs  an4 
manner  how  they  are  produc'd- ..  We  fee  Animals  arc  genjejrated^  r^o\^tmd^  and 
move,-  the  Load  ftone  draws  Iron  J  and  the  pares  of  ajCandle  f^cccflivcljr  melt- 
ing,  turn  into  Flame,  and  give  us  both  Light  and  Heat.  Thefe  and  tbe  like^ 
Effefts  we  fee  and  know :  but  the  Caufcs  that  operate,,  and  the  Madner  th^y  »rc 
produced  in,  we  can  only  guefs,  and  probably  conjeiSure.    For  thefe  an4  the 

by 


like  coming  not  within  the  Scrutiny  of  human  Senfcs,  cannot  be  examipM  bj 
them,  or  te  attefted  by  any  body ;  and  therefore  cjin  appear  more  or  left  prp- 
bable,  only  as  they  more  or  lefs  agree  to  Truths  that  arc  eiiabiifli'd  in  ouf 
Minds,  and  as  they  hold  proportion  to  other  parts  olf  our  Rnowledg  and  Ob-. 
fervation.    -4»i/o^r  in  thefe  matters  is  the  only  help  we.havc,  and  Vis  from' 
that  alone  we  draw  all  our  grounds  of  Probability,    Thus  Obferving  ?hat  ihe^ 
bare  rubbing  of  two  Bodies  violently  one  upon  another,  produces  Heat,  an4 
very  often  Fire  it  felf>  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  what  we  caU  Heat  and 
Fire,  confifts  in  a  violent  Agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minute  Paiits  ^of  thq 
burning  Matter :   obferving  Jikewife  that  the  different  Refraftions  of  picUu|d4 
Bodies  produce  in  our  Eyes  the  different  Appearances  of  feveral  Colours;  ap4 
alfo  that  the  diferent  ranging  and  laying  the  fuperficial  Parts  of  feveral  Bodiesji 
as  of  Velvet,  waterM  Silk,  &c.  does  the  like,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  Colour 
and  (hining  of  Bodies^  is  in  them  nothing  but  the  different  Arrangement  and  Re-* 
fradion  of  their  minute  and  infenfible  Parts.    Thus  finding  in  all  parts  of  the 
Creation,  that  fall  under  human  Obfervation,  that  there  is  a  gradual  Connj^dion 
of  one  with  another,  without  any  great  or  difcemible  Gaps  between,  in  all  that 
great  variety  of  things  we, fee  in  the  World,  which  are  fo  clofely  link'd  toge- 
ther, that  in  the  feveral  Ranks  of  Beings,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  Bounds 
betwixt  them ;  we  have  reafon  to  be  perfuadcd,  that  by  fuch  gentle  fteps  things 
afcend  upwards  in  Degrees  of  Perfeaion.     *Tis  a  hard  matter  to  fay  where 
Senflble  and  Rational  begin,  and  where  Infenfible  and  Irrational  end :  and  who 
is  there  quick-fighted  enough  to  determine  precifely,  which  is  the  loweft  Species 
of  living  things,  and  which  the  firfl  of  thofe  which  have  no  Lite  ?  Things^  as 
for  as  we  can  obferve^  leffcn  and  augment,  as  the  Quantity  does  in  a  reg^Iar 
Cone ;  where  tho'  there  be  a  manifeft  odds  betwixt  the  Bignefs  of  the  Diameter 
at  a  remote  diftance,  yet  the  diflference  betwixt  the  upper  and  under^  where  they 
touch  one  another,  is  hardly  difcemible.    The  difference  is  exceeding  great  be- 
tween fome  Men,  and  fome  Animals :  But  if  we  will  compare  the  Underfland- 
ing  and  Abilities  of  fome  Men  and  fome  Brut^^s,  we  (hall  find  fo  little  difierence, 
that  'will  be  hard  to  fay,   that  that  of  the  Man  is  either  clearer  or  largen 
Obferving,  I  fay^  fuch  gradual  and  gentle  Defcents  downwards  in  thofe  Parts  of 
the  Creation  that  are  beneath  Men,  tne  Rule  of  Analc^y  may  make  it  probable, 
that  it  is  fo  alfo  in  things  above  us  and  our  Obfervation  i  and  that  there  arc  fe- 
deral Ranks  of  inteUigcot  Beings,  excelling  us  in  feveral  Degrees  of  Perfcaionj 
afcending  upwards  towards  the  ipfinite  Perfedion  of  the  Creator,  by  gentle 
Steps  and  Difierences,  that  are  every  one  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  next  to 
it.    This  foit  of  Probability,  which  is  the  beft  Conduft  of  rational  Experiments, 
and  the  Rife  of  Hypochefes,  has  alfo  its  Ufe  and  Influence ,-  and  a  wary  Reafon- 
ing  from  Analogy,  leads  us  ofcen  into  the  Difcovery  of  Truths  and  ufeful  Pro- 
duftions,  which  would  othcrwife  lie  concealed. 
One  Cafe         §.  !?•  Tho' the  common  Experience  and  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  things  have 
»&rff  (wfrtf-,  j'uftiy  a  mighty  influence  on  the  Minds  of  Men,  to  make  them  giveor  refufe 
7{f^^^tTb   Credit  to  any  thing  proposed  to  their  Belief;  yet  there  is  one  Cafe,  wherein  the 
t^Zf.  ^  Strangenefs  of  the  Fad  Icffcns  not  the  Atfent  to  a  fiiir  Teftimony  given  of    ir. 
For  where  fuch  fupematural  Events  are  fuitable  to  Ends  aimM  at  by  him,  who 
has  the  power  to  change  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  there,  under  fuch  Circumftancesi 
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they  may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  Belief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  iire  be- 
yond, or  contrary  to  ordinary  Obfervation.  This  i$  the  proper  cate  of  MifJi' 
clesy  which  well  attefted  do  not  only  find  credit  thetofclves,  but  give  it  alfo  to 
other  Truths,  which  need  fuch  Confirmation. 

5$.  14.  Betides  thofe  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  thcrt  is  one  fort  oftropo-  Tie  Un  Te- 
iBtions  that  chaUenge  the  higheft  d^rcc  of  Out  Affent  upon  bare  Teftimony,y?/jw^ef«tf- 
whether  the  thing  proposed  agree  or  difagrec  with  common  Experience,  and  veiatimistbi 
the  ordinary  Courfe  of  things,  6r  no.    The  itafon  whertof  is,  becaule  the  Te-  ^*^^  ^^^" 
fiimohy  is  of  fuch  an  one,  aS  cannot  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  ^*'^ 
God  himfelf.    This  carries  ^ith  it  Affurance  beyond  doubt.  Evidence  beyond 
exception.    This  i^  call'd  by  a  peculiar  name.  Revelation;  and  our  Affent  to  it, 
Pi^thi  which  as  abfolutely  determines  our  Minds,  and  a^  perfefily  excludes  all 
wavering,  as  our  Knowlcdg  it  felf ;  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  Of  our  own 
Being,  as  we  can,  whethox  any  Revelation  from  GOD  be  true.    So  that  Faith 
is  a  fettled  and  fure  Principle  of  Affent  and  Affurance,  and  Jcives  no  manner  of 
room  for  Doubt  Or  Hcfitation.    Only  we  muft  be  fure,  that  it  be  a  divine  Re- 
velation, and  that  we  underftand  it  right :  elfe  we  (ball  expofe  our  felves  to  all 
the  Extravagancy  of  Enthufiafito,  and  all  thfe  Error  of  wrong  Principled,  if  we 
have  Faith  and  Affurance  in  what  is  not  divine  Revelation.    And  therefore  in 
thofe  cafes  our  Affent  can  be  rationally  no  higher  than  the  Evidence  of  its  being 
a  Revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Exprcffions  it  is  delivered  in; 
If  the  Evidence  of  its  being  a  Revelation,  of  that  this  its  true  Senfe  be  only  on 
probable  Proofs,  our  Affent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  Affurance  ot  Diffidence, 
arifing  from  the  more  or  Icfs  apparent  Probability  of  the  Proofs.    But  of  Faith^ 
and  the  precedency  it  ought  to  have  before  other  Arguments  of  Petfuafion,  I 
ihal]  fpeak  more  hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  it,  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed,  in 
contradiftindion  to  Reafon  ;tho'  in  truth  it  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  Affent  founded 
00  the  higheft  Reafon. 

; ^ . :^ 

CHAP.    XVIL 

Of  ha  fori. 

i^i  t.  npHE  word  Reafon  in  the  Englifi  Language  has  different  Signifaatioits :  VartmsSi^m' 
\     fonaetimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear  Principles;  iomtximts  (otf cations 4 tbe 
clear  and  fair  Dedudions  from  thofe  Principles;  and  fometimes  for  the  Caufe,  T^rdXeajmi 
and  particularly  the  final  Caufe.    But  the  Confideration  I  (hall  have  of  it  here,  is 
in  a  Signification  different  from  all  thefe ;  and  that  i^  as  it  ftands  for  a  Faculty 
ih  Man,  that  Faculty  whereby  Man  is  fuppos'd  to  be  difUnguifh'd  from  Beafts^ 
and  wherein  it  is  evident  he  much  furpaffes  them; 

f.  2.  If  general  KnoVvledg,  as  has  been  (hewn,  confifts  in  a  Perception  of  the  wbereinlkea^ 
Agreement  or  Edfagrefement  of  our  omn  Ideas;  and  the  Knowledg  of  the  'Ex-fornngcoupjhi 
iftence  of  all  things  without  us  (ejccept  Only  of  a  GOD,  whofe  Exiflence  every 
Man  may  ceftaihly  know  and  demonftrate  tohimfiilf  from  his  own  Exiftence) 
be  had  only  by  our  Senfesi  what  room  then  is  there  for  the  Exercife  of  any  other 
Faculty,  but  outwatd  Senfe  and  inward  Perception  ?  What  need  is  there  of  Rea- 
fbn?  Very  much ;  both  for  the  enlargement  of  our  Knowledg,  and  regulating 
our  Affent :  For  it  hath  tb  do  both  in  Knowledg  and  Opinion,  and  is  neceffary 
and  affifting  to  all  our  Other  intelleftual  Faculties,  and  indeed  contains  two  of 
them,  1//Z..  Sagacity  and  lOation.    By  the  one,  it  finds  out }  and  by  the  other,  it 
fo  orders  the  intermediate  Ideas,  as  to  difcover  what  Connexion  there  is  in 
each  Link  of  the  Chain,  whereby  the  Extremes  are  held  together ;  and  there* 
by,  as  it  were,  t6  draw  into  view  the  Truth  fought  for,  which  is  that  wc  call 
Illation  ox  Inference,  and  cdnfifls  in  nothing  but  the  Perception  of  the  Conne&ion 
there  is  between  the  Ideas,  in  each  ftep  of  the  Dedufiion,  whereby  the  Mind 
comes  to  fee  either  the  certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  two  Ideas  as 
in  Demonflration)  in  which  it  arrives  at  Knowlcdg;  or  their  probable  Con* 
ne&ion,  on  which  it  gives  Or  with-holds  its  Affent,  as  in  Opinion*     Senfe  and 
Intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way*    The  grcatcfl  jf'4XK  of  our  Knowledg  dc^ 
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pehds  upon  Dedudlons  and  intermediate  Ideas:  And  in  tbofe  cafes,  where  we 
are  fain  to  fubfticute  Affen^t  inftead  of  Knowledge   and  take  Propolitions  for 
true,  without  being  certain  they  arc  fo,  we  have  need  to  find  out,  examine, 
and  compare  the  grounds  of  their  Probability.    In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  Faculty 
which  finds  out  the  Means,  and  rightly  applies  them  to  difcover  Certainty  vx 
the  one,  and  Probability  in  the  other,  h  that  which  we  call  Reafon.    For  as 
Reafon  perceives  the  neceffary  and  indubitable  Connedion  of  all  the  Ideas  or 
Proofs  one  to  another,  in  each  Step  of  any  Demonftration  that  produces  Know- 
ledge fo  it  like  wife  perceives  the  probable  Connexion  of  ail  the  Ideas  or  Proofs 
one  to  another,  in  every  Step  of  a  Difcourfe,  to  which  it  will  think  Aflent 
due.    This  is  the  loweft  Degree  of  that,  which  can  be  truly  called  Reafon.    For 
where  the  Mind  does  not  perceive  this  probable  Connexion,  where  it  does  not 
difcern  whether  there  be  any  fuch  Connexion  or  no ;  there  Mens  Opinions  arc 
not  the  Produft  of  Judgment,  or  the  Confequence  of  Reafon,  but  the  Effcfis  of 
Chance  and  Hazard,  of  a  Mind  floating  at  all  adventures,  without  Choice,  and 
without  Diredion. 
ns  four  Parts.     ^*  3^  So  that  we  may  in  Reafon  confider  thefe  four  Degrees:   the  firft  and 
highefi,  is  tlie  difcovering  and  finding  out  of  Proofs;  the  fecond,  the  regular  and 
methodical  Difpofition  of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit  Order,  to 
make  their  Connexion  and  Force  be  plainly  and  eafily  perceived ;  the  third  is 
the  perceiving  their  Connexion ;  and  the  fourth,  a  making  a  right  Conclufion. 
Thefe  feveral  degrees  may  be  obferv'd  in  any  mathematical  Demonftration ;  ic 
being  one  thing  to  perceive  the  Conne<^ion  of  each  Part,  as  the  Demonflration  is 
made  by  another ;  another  to  perceive  the  Dependence  of  the  Conclufion  od 
all  the  Pares ;   a  third,  to  make  out  a  Demonflration  clearly  and  neatly  one's 
felf ;  and  fomethin^  difierenttrom  all  thefcj  to  have  firft  found  out  thoic  interme- 
diate Ideas  or  Proofs  by  which  it  is  made. 
i^Vffgifm  not      $•  4-  There  is  one  thing  more,  which  I  fhall  defire  to  be  confiderM  concerning 
the  ^^reat  ht-  Rcafon ;  and  that  is,  whether  SfBogfm^  »is  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  In- 
^ment  rf    ftrument  of  it,  and  the  ufefiilleft  way  of  exercifing  this  Faculty.    The  Caufes  I 
Xeafpth         jj^^g  ^^  doubt,  are  thefe :        .  . 

Firfiy  Becaufe  Syllogifin  ferves  our  Reafon,  but  in  one  only  of  the  fore-men* 
tion'd  Pans  of  it;  and  that  is,  to  fiiew  the  Conneftion  of  the  Ptook  in  any  one 
Infhnce,  and  no  more :  but  in  this  it  is  of  ixo  great  ufe,  fince  the  Mind  can 
perceive  fuch  Connexion  where  it  really  is^  as  eafily^  nay  perhaps  bettetj  with- 
out it. 

If  wc  will  obferve  the  Aftings  of  our  Minds,  we  fhall  find  that  we  rea- 
fQn  beftandcleareft,  when  vtc  only  obferve  the  Connedion  of  the  Proof,  with-* 
out  reducing  our  Thoughts  to  any  Rule  of  Syllogifm.  And  therefore  we  may 
take  notice,  that  there  are  many  Men  that  reafon  exceeding  clear  and  rightly^ 
who  know  not  how  to  make  a  Syllogifm.  He  that  will  look  into  many  Parts  of 
Afia  and  Americu,  will  find  Men  reafon  there  perhaps  as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who 
yet  never  heard  of  a  Syllogifm,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  Argument  to  thofe 
Forms :  And  I  believe  fcarce  any  one  ever  makes  Syllogifms  in  reafoning  within 
himfelf*  Indeed  Syllogifm  is  made  ufeofonoccafion,  to  difcover  a  FaBacy  hid 
in  a  rhetorical  Flourifb,  or  cunningly  wrapM  up  in  a  fmooth  Period ;  and  ftrip-* 
ping  an  Abfurdity  of  the  Cover  of  Wit  and  good  Language,  (hew  it  in  its  na- 
ked Deformity.  But  the  Weak'nefs  or  Fallacy  of  fuch  a  loofe  Difcourfe,  it  (hewSi 
by  the  artificial  Form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  thofe  who  have  thorowly  ftudy'd 
Mode  and  Fifftre^  and  have  fo  examined  the  many  ways  that  three  Propofitions 
may  be  put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  certainly  conclude  rights 
and  which  not,  and  upon  what  grounds  it  is  that  they  do  fo.  All  who  have  fo 
farconfider'd<S>%(/^,  astofeethe  reafon  why  in  three  Propofitions  laid  toge- 
ther in  one  Form,  the  Conclufion  will  be  certamly  right,  but  in  another,  not  cer* 
tainly  fo ;  I  grant  are  certain  of  the  Conclufion  they  draw  from  the  Premifes 
in  the  allow'd  Modes  and  Figures.  But  they  who  have  not  fo  far  looked  into 
thofe  Forms^  are  not  fure  by  virtue  of  Syllogifm,  that  the  Conclufion  certainly 
follows  from  the  Premifes  >  they  only  take  it  to  be  fobyan  implicit  Faith  in 
their  Teachers,  and  a  Confidence  in  thofe  Forms  of  Argumenution;  but  this 
is  Hill  but  believing,  not  being  certain.  Now  if,  of  all  Mankind,  thofe  who 
can  make  Syllogifms  are  extremely  few  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  cannot;  and 
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if  ofchofefew  who  have  been  taught  Logick,    there  js  but  a  irery  fniall  Num- 
bcr,  who  do  anymore  than  bcheve  that  Syllogifms  in  the afJow ^1  yWti<?i  and. 
Figmes6.o  conclude  right,  without  koowing  certainly  that  they  dofo;  if  Syl-' 
logifms  muft  be  taken  for  the  only  proper  Inarpmeht  of  Reafoti  and  Kteans  of 
Kuowlcdg,  it  will  follow,  that  hciotc  Jnptle  there  wa§  not  one  Man  that  dicf 
or  could  kiiO\^  any  thing  by  Reafon;  and  that  fmce  the  Invention  o!  SyUogifms, 
there  is  ndt  one  ot  ten  thouf^nd  that  doth. 

But   God  has  not  been  fo  fparing  to  Men  to  make  thefe  bafely  twpkg'dt 
Creatures,  and  Itk  it  to  An/lotkio  make  them  Rational,    u  e.  thofe  few  of 
thenri  that  he  could  get  fo  co  examine  the  Grounds  of  Sytlogirms,   as  to  fei/ 
chat  in  above  threefcdre  ways     that  three  Propofitions  may  be  }aid  togccheri 
there  are  but  about  fourteen,  wherein  one  may  be  fure  that  the  Conclufion  ii* 
tight,  and  Upon  what  ground  it  is,  thatinthcfe  few  the  Conclufion  k  certain*' 
and  in  the  other  nor.    God  has  been  more  bountiful  to  Mankind  than  fo,     tfc 
has  given  them  1   Mind  that  can  reafoh,  without  beinginftrudedin  Klethod^ 
of  i^^Oagtdng  :  'the  underflanding  is  not  taught  to  reafon  by  thefe  Rules ;  it  has^ 
a  native  Faculty  to  perceive  the  Cohcrenee  or  Incoherence  of  its  idem,  andcM^ 
range  them  right,  without  any  fuch  perplexing  Repetitions.     I  fay  not  this  anf* 
way  to  leflen  Anptk^  whom  I  look  on  as  one  of  the  treated  Men  amongF 
the  Aiiticnts;  whdfc  large  Views,  Aeutcnefsaud  Penetration  of  Thought,  and^* 
Strength  of  Jiidgment,  few  have  equal'd  :    And  who  in  this  very  InvgncioEi  of 
Forms  of  Argumentadon,    wherein  the  Conclufion  may  be  fliewu  to  be  rightly 
infer'd,  did  great  Service  againll  thofe   who  were  not  afliam*d  to'  dtji^  any 
thing.    And  I  readily  own,  that  a.11  right  Reafoning  may  be  reduc'd  to  his 
Forms  of  Syllogifm,    But  yet'  I  chink  without  any  Diminution  to  hiiii' I  may 
truly  fay,  that  they  are  not  the  only,    nor  the  befl  vt^ay  of  ftcafooing,   for  the 
IcadingoE  thofe  into  Truth  who  arc  willing  to  find  it,  and'defire  to  make  the 
beft  Uie  they  may  of  their  Reafon,  for  the  Attainment  of  KnovVledg.    Ari4 
he  himfelf,  it  is- plain,  found  out  fome  Forms  to  be  concliifivc,  and  others  noti*: 
not  by  the  Forms  themfelves.  but  by  the  original  Way  ofKnowled^  L  £-  bj/^- 
the  vilible  Agreement  of /if^j.    Tell  a  Country  Gefitlewdman  that  the  WintC 
is  South- Weft,  znd  the  Weather  lowering,  and  like  to  raitt,  and  fie  will  eafily 
underftand,  Tis  not  fafc  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad^  in  fuch  a  d^y^  after  i 
Fever:  Che  clearly  fees  the  probable  Connexion  of  all  thefe,   viz.,  Squth- Weft- 
Wind,  and  Clouds,    Rain,   Wetting,  taking  Cold,    Rclapfe,  and  Danger  of 
Death,  without  tying  them  together  in  thofe  artificial  and  cumberfora  Fetters 
of  fevcral  Syllogifms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the  Mind,  which  proceeds  from  one 
part  to  another  quicker  and  clearer  without  them  i  and  the  Probability  which 
file  eafily  perceive,  in  things  thus  in  their  native  State  would  be  quite  loft,  if 
this  Argument  were  manag'd  learnedlj,   and  proposed  in   Mode  and  Figure. 
For  it  very  often  confounds  the  Connexion  :  And,  I  think,  every  one  will  per- 
cciirc  in  mathematical  Dcmonftracions,  that  the  Knowlcdg  gainM  thereby  comei 
fiiprteft  andcleareft  without  Syilogifms. 

Inference  is  lookM  on  as  the  great  Aft  of  the  Rational  Faculty,   and  io  ' 
it  is  when  it  is  rightly  made  j  but  the  Mind,  either  very  defirous  to  enlarge  its 
Knowledg,   or  very  apt  to  favour  the  Sentiments  it  has  once  imbib'd,  is  very 
forward  to  make  Inferences,  and  therefore  often  makes  too  much  hafle  before  \ 
it  perceives  the  Conncaion  of  the  Ideas  that  mufl  hold  the  Extremes  togc-  ' 
ther. 

To  infdr,  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  Propofition  laid  down  as  true,  to 
draw  in  ahochcr  as  true,  /.  e.  to  fee  or  fuppofe  fuch  a  Conneftion  of  the  two 
l/<r^  of  the  infer'd  Propofition.  v  g.  Let  this  be  the  Propofition  laid  down, 
Menjhallbe  funi/h^d  iu  another  World,  and  fi^om  thence  be  infer'd  this  other, 
then  Men  can  deiermihe  themfehes.  The  Queftion  now  is  to  know  whether  the 
Mind  has  made  this  Inference  right  or  no;  if  it  has  made  it  by  finding  out  the 
intermediate  Idedsy  and  taking  a  view  of  the  Conneaion  of  them,  placed  in  a 
due  order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally,  and  made  a  right  Inference-  If  it  has 
dotie  it  without  fiich  a  view,  it  has  not  fo  much  made  an  Inference  that  will 
hold,  or  an  Inference  of  right  Reafon,  as  fiiewn  a  Willmgnefs  to  have  it  be^ 
or  be  taken  for  fuch.  But  in  neither  Cafe  is  it  Sylkgifm  that  difcover'd  thofe 
Ideas^  or  (hew'd  the  Connedioii  of  them,  for  they  muft  be  both  found  out, 
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4nd  the  GMineaion  every  where  perceivM,  before  they  can  rationally  be  made 
nfe  of  in  Syttogijm:  unlefs  it  can  be  faid,  that  any  Idea^  without  confideriog  what 
Conneaion  it  hath  with  the  two  other,  whofe  Agreement  fhould  be  (hewn  by  it, 
will  do  well  enough  in  a  SyUogifm,  and  may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for  the  Me- 
dius  Terminus^  to  prove  any  Condufion.  But  this  no  body  will  fay,  becaufe  it 
is  by  virtue  of  the  perceived  Agreement  of  the  intermediate  Idea  with  the  Ex- 
tremes, that  the  Extremes  arc  concluded  td  agree  ,•  and  therefore  each  inter* 
mediate  Idea  muft  be  fuch,  as  in  the  whole  Chain  hath  a  vifible  Connexion  with 
thofe  two  it  i^  placed  between,  or  clfe  thereby  the  Conclufion cannot  be  infer'd 
ordri^nin:  for  wherever  any  Link  of  the  Chain  is  loofc,  and  without  Con- 
nexion, there  the  whole  "Strength  of  it  is  loft,  and  it  hath  no  force  to  infer  or 
draw  in  any  thing.  In  the  Inftance  above-mention'd,  what  i$  it  (hews  the  Force 
of  the  Inference,  and  confequcntl)^  the  Reafonablencfs  of  it,  but  a  view  of 
the  Connexion  of  all  the  intermediate  Ideas  that  draw  in  the  Conclufion,  or 
Prot)ofiti6n  infer*d?    v.  g.  Men    (ball  be  puniJh'dr^-^God  the  Punijber^ 

jufi    Vunijhmenty  the    Punijh^d   guitty could   have    dme  otfjerwife 

Freedom — -^Self-determination  :  By  which  chain  of  Ideas  thus  vifibly  linked  to- 
gether in  train,  i.e.  each  intermediate  Idea  agreeing  on  each  fide  with  thofe 
two  it  is  immediately  plac'd  between,  the  Ideas  of  Men  and  Self-determination 
appeat  to  be  conheftied,  li  e.  this  Propbfition  Men  can  determine  themfetves  is 
drawn  in,  or  infcr'd  from  this,  that  they  JbalUepuni/h^d  in  the  iahertPorld.  For 
here  the  Mind  feeing  the  Connexion  there  is  between  the  Idea  oj  Mens  Punijb^ 
mem  in  the  other  ff^orfd,  and  the  Idea  of  God  funifhing,  between  God  funifbing 
and  the  Juftice  of  the  Punijhment  j  between  Juftice  ofPuniJbmem  and  Guilty  between 
Quilt  znd  z  Power  to  do  otherwife,  between  a  fower  to  do  otherwife  and  Freedom, 
and  between  Freedom  and  Self-determination ;  fees  the  Connexion  between  Men 
and  Self-determination* 

Now  I  ask  whether  the  Cohne&ioA  of  the  Extremes  be  not  Aiore  clearly  feen 
in  this  fimple  and  natural  Difpofition^  than  in  the  perplexed  kepetitions>  and 
Jumble  of  five  or  fix  SyBogifms.  I  muft  beg  pardon  for  calling  it  Jumble,  till 
lomc  body  fi^U  put  thek  Ideas  into  fo^  many  Sylkgifms^  and  then  fay»  thic 
thev  are  lefs  junibled,  and  their  Conne£bon  more  vifible,  when  they  ate  tranfr 
pes  d  and  repeated,  and  fpun  out  to  the  greater  length  in  artificial  Forms  ; 
than  in  that  fliort  natural  plain  Order  they  are  laid  down  in  here,  wherein  eve- 
ty  one  may  fee  it;  and  wherein  they  muft  be  feen  before  they  can  be  put  into 
a  Train  of  SyBogifms.  For  the  natural  Order  of  theconneding  Ideas  muft  di- 
reft  the  Order  of  the  SyBogifms,  and  a  Man  muft  fee  the  Connexion  of  each 
intc^rtnediiEite  Idea  vrith  thofe  that  it  conneds,  before  be  can  with  reafon  make 
life  of  it  in  a  SyBogifm.  And  when  all  thofe  Syllogifins  are  made,  neither  thofe 
that  are,  nor  thofe  that  are  not  Logician^  will  fee  the  Force  of  the  Argument 
tation,  /.  e.  the  Connexion  of  the  Extremes,  one  jot  the  better*  [For  thofe 
that  are  not  Men  of  Art,  not  knowing  the  time  Forms  of  SyBogifm^  nor  the 
Reafons  of  them,  cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  conclufive 
Modes  and  Figures  or  no,  and  fo  are  not  at  all  help'd  by  the  Forms  they  zit  put 
into  ;  tho'  by  them  the  natural  Order,  wherein  the  Mind  could  judg  of  their  re* 
fpe&ive  Connedion,  being  difturb'd,  renders  the  Illation  much  more  uncertain 
than  without  them*]  And  as  for  Logicians  themfelves,  they  fee  the  Connec- 
tidn  of  each  intermediate  Idea  with  thofe  it  ftatids  between  (on  which  the  Force 
of  the  Inference  depends)  as  well  before  aS  after  the  SyBogifm  is  made,  or  elfe 
they  do  npt  fee  it  at  all  For  a  Syllogifm  neither  (hews  nor  ftrengthens  the  Con- 
nedion of  any  two  Ideas  immediately  put  together,  but  only  by  the  Connec- 
tion feen  in  them,  (hews  what  Connedion  the  Extremes  have  one  with  another* 
Btit  what  Connedion  the  intermediate  has  with  either  of  the  Extremes  in  that 
Syllogifm,  that  no  Sylloeifm  does  or  can  (hew*  That  the  Mind  only  doth  or 
cab  pertcive,  as  they  ftand  there  in  that  juxta^pojttion^  by  its  own  view^  to 
which  theSyllogiftical  Form  it  happens  to  be  in  gives  no  help  or  light  at  all ; 
it  only  (hcifrs  that  if  the  intermediate  Idea  agrees  With  thofe  it  is  on  both 
(ides  immediately  apply^d  to ;  then  thofe  two  remote  ones,  or  as  they  are  called 
Extremes^  do  certainly  agree,  and  therefore  the  immediate  Connedion  of  each 
Idea  to  that  which  it  is  apply 'd  to  on  each  fide,  on  which  the  Force  of  the  Rea* 
fobing  depends,  is  as  well  feen  before  as  zitct  the  Sylkgifm  is  made^  or  elfe  he 
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that  makes  the  SyUogifracchild  never  fee  it  At  alii  this,  as  tVis  Been  a/reatfy 
obfetv'd,  is  feen  only  by  the  Eye,  or  the  perceptive  Faculty  of  the  Mind  ti- 
lling a  view  of  them  laid  together  in  zjaxtafo/ttion ;  which  Vifewr  of  any  nvo 
-it  has  equally,  whenever  they  arc  laid  together  in  any  Propofitian,  whether  tb^t 
Propofition  be  plac'das  a  Major,  or  a  M/wr,  in  a  Sy&^ifm  or  Ao. 

Of  what  ufcthen  zrc  SyUogtjm  ?  I  anfwer,  thtir  chief  and  main  uiB  ii  in 
the  Schools,  where  Men  are  aUow'd  witboot  fliame  to  deny  the  Agreement  ftf 
Ideas  that  do  manifeftly  agree ;  or  out  of  the  Schools  to  thofe  who  from  thende 
have  learned  without  fliame  to  deny  the  Conneaion  of  Ideai^y  which  even  to 
themfelves  is  vifiblci  But  to  an  ingenuous  Searcl.er  after  Truth,  who  has  rib 
other  aim  than  to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  fuch  Form  to  force  the  al- 
lowing of  the  Inference  -:  the  Truth  and  ReafonabJencfs  of  h  is  better  feen  in 
ranging  of  the /<fc/»/ in  a  fimpic  and  plain  Order;  And  henci  it  is,  that  Meh, 
in  their  own  Enquiries  after  Truth,  never  ufc  Sy^r/w/ to  convince  thcmfelves, 
[or  in  teaching  others  to  inftruift  willing  Learners.]  Becaufe,  before  they  cin 
put  them  into  a  SySegifm,  they  muft  fee  the  Conneftion  that  is  between  the 
intermediate  Idea  and  the  two  other  Ideas  it  is  fet  between  and  apply'd  to,  to 
fht^  their  Agreement;  and  when  they  fee  that,  they  fee  whether  the  Inference 
be  good  or  no,  and  fo  SjBegifm  comes  too  late  to  fettle  it.  For  to  make  ufc 
again  of  the  former  Inftance ;  I  ask  whether  the  Mmd,  confiderine  the  Idea  of 
Juftice,  plac'd  as  anjntermcdiate  /^a  between  the  Punifhment  of  Men,  and  the 
Guilt  of  the  pnnifli'd,  (and,  till  it  does  fo  confider  it,  the  Mind  cannot  make 
tife  ofitasamei/w  termims)  does  not  as  plainly  fee  the  Force  and  Strength 
bf  the  Inference,  as  when  it  is  form'd  into  Syllogifm  ?  To  flicw  it  in  a  very 
plain  and  eafy  Example ;  Ice  Animal  be  die  intermediate  Idea  or  medius  terml- 
^m  that  the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  to  fliew  the  Gonneaion  of  Hm<t  and  Vtvens  • 
t  iisk  whether  the  Mind  docs  not  more  readily  and  plainly  fee  that  Connec- 
tion in  .the  firoplc  and  proper  Pofition  of  the  conncfting  Idei  io  the  middle  j 
'Ihtisj 

JRwM*'  '   "     Animal     -Vivensi 

fh^  in  this  perplex'd  one. 

Animal     '         Vtvens    < .  Horn  Ariimai : 

Which  ii  the  Pofition  thefeifcax  have  in  a  Syllogifm,  to  fliew  the  Conneftidn 
between  Horn  and  Vivens.hsf  the  intervention  of  Animal. 

Indeed  Syllogifm  is  thought  to  be  of  neceffary  nfe,  even  to  the  Lover«  6i 
Truth,  to  fliew  them  .the  FaUacies  that  aie  often  conccal'd  in  florid,  witty  or 
involv'd  Difcourfcs.  But  that  this  is  a  Miftake,  will  appear,  if  we  confider, 
thai  the  teafon  ^s^hy  fomfctimes  Men,  who  finccrely  aim  at  Truth,  are  impos'd 
ut>oii  by  iuchloofc,  and  as  they  arc  call'd  Rhetorical  Difcourfes,  is,  that  their 
Fancies  being,  ftruck  with  fome  lively  metaphorical  Reprcfentations,  they 
neglca  to  obferve,  or  do  not  eafily  perceive  what  are  the  true  Ideas,  upon 
-  which  the  Inference  depends:  Ndw  to  flicwfuch  Men  the  Wcaknefs  of  fuch  an 
Argumentation,  there  needs  no  more  but  to  ftrip  it  ot  the  fuperfluous  Ideas 
which  blended  and  confounded  with  thdfe  on  which  the  Inference  depends 
feeto  to  fliew  a  Conneaion  where  there  is  none  i  or  at  leaft  do  hinder  the  Dlf- 
coveryot  the  want  oHt;  and  then  to  lay  the  naked  Ideas^  on  which  the  Force 
tof  the  Argumentation  depends,  in  their  due  Order,  in  which  Pofition  the  Mind, 
taking  a  view  of  them,  fees,  what  Cbnneaion  they  have,  and  fo  is  able  to  jutfe 
of  the  Inference,  without  any  need  of  a  Syllogifm  at  all. 

I  grant  that  Mode  and  Figure  is  commonly  made  ufc  of  It  fuch  dafes,  as  if 
the  Detettion  of  the  Incoherence  of  fuch  loofe  Difcourfes  were  wholly  owing  to 
the  Syllogiftical  Form  j  and  fo  I  my  fclf  formerly  thought,  till  upon  a  ftriaer 
Examination  I  now  find,  that  laying  the  intermediate  Ideas  naked  in  their  doe 
Orders  fliews  the  Incoherence  of  the  Argumentation  better  than  SyU<»ifm; 
nt)t  only  as  fub/eaing  each  Link  of  the  Chain,  to'  the  immediate  view  of  the 
Mind  in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its  Conneaion  is  beft  obferv'd ;  but  alfo 
becaufe  Syllogiiin  fliews  the  Incoherence  only  to  thofe  (who  are  o^t  oAe  bf 
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ten  thoufandX  who  perfJ^aiy  ufifilerftaDd  Mode  ixA  Figfirty  anid  the  Reafon  upon 
which  thofe  Forms  ^re  $i(abltfli*d :  wlheroas  a  due  and  orderly  iplacing  of  the 
Ideasj  upon  which  the  In^re))ce  ismade^  makes  every  one,  whttiicf  Logician  or 
not  Logician,  who^derftandsthe  Terms,  and  hath  theFacukyto  peroeite 
the  Agreement  or  Difa^emenft  <»f  iach  ideas  (wichoitt  which,,  in  or  out  of 
SyUogifm,  he  cannot  pertctke  the  Strength  or  Weaknefe,  Coherence  or  Inco- 
herence oi  the  Difcoutfe)  fee  tbft  want  of  Conot&ion  in  cht  Argameneation,  and 
the  Abfurdity  of  the  Inference. 

And  thus  I  have  Ichown  a  Man  unskilful  in  Syttogtim,  who  at  firA  hearing 
tould  perceiv;e  the  Weakness  and  Incondnfivenefs  x>i  a  long  artifictal  and  plau- 
Able  Difcourfe,  wherewith  others  better  sk^'d  in  Syilogiim  'have  been  mifled. 
And  I  believe  there  are  few  of  tti$  Readers  who  dd  m)t  knoW  fuoh.  And  in- 
deed if  it  were  not  fo,  0he  Debated  tof  moft  Princes  Ck)nnciis,  and  th^Bdfinefs 
of  Aflemblies  would  4e  it  danger  to  be  miftnatiagtl,  fince  thofe  who  are  re- 
ly*dupon>  and  have  v^uallya  grdat  fi^okeinthem,  are tkut  always  fu^h,  who 
have  the ,  good  kick  to  be  perfedly  knbwing  in  the  Forms  of  ^^Ihgififh  or  ex* 
pert  in  Mode  and  Figure.  And  if  SyiiogiCn  wtre  the  only,  or  fo  ttuch  as  the 
fureft  way  to  deted  th^^  Fallacies  ok  artificial  Dilfeourfes ;  I  do  i3ot  think  that 
all  Mankind,  even  Princes  in  Mattbrs  that  concern  their  Crowns  and  Digiiities, 
are  fo  much  in  k>ve  with  PaMbood  and  MiAake^  that  they  would  every  where 
have  negle^d  to  bring  S)^llc^fai  into  the  Debates  of  moment  ij  ot  thought  dt 
ridiculous  fo  muchastoo&rthemih  AKairs  of  confequenoe  :  a  plain£vidence 
to  me,  that  Men  of  Parts  ^nd  Penetration,  ^ho  were  not  idly  to  di(pnte  at 
their  eafe,  but  were  to  aft  liccording  to  thcRefultof  their  Debates,  abd  often 
pay  for  their  Mifiakcs  with  their  fdeadi  er  fortunes,  found  thofe  feboUftick 
Forms  were  of  ti(tle  ufe  fodifedver  Tvnth  or  Fallac)^,  wbtlil  both  ibeoneand 
the  other  might  be  Aiewd,'and  better  Aewn^tbott  thete  to  thofe  who  ^outd 
not  refufe   to  fee  what  was  ^/ibly.  flewn  tiheiki. 

Secondly^  Another  Reafon  that  makes  me  doubt  whether  Syllogifm  be  die 
only  proper  Inftrument  of  Reafon  in  the  Difcovery  of  Truth,  is,  thatofwhatr 
ever  ufe  Mode  and  Figure 'is  ^ptetendad-tb  be  nn-HJhe  4aytiig  open  of  Fallac;^ 
(which  has  been  above  confiderM)  thofe  fcholaflick  Forms  of  Difcourfe  are  not 
lefs  liable  to  Fallacies  than  the  plainer  ways  ofdkcguhnentaition  :  Aiidiottbis 
I  appeal  to  common  Obfervation,  which  has  always  found  thefe  artificial  Me- 
thods of  Reafoning  -more  ad^xed-to  -«acoh  vand  ineangle  theMind,  than  to  in-: 
{ixudt  and  inform  the  Underllanding.  And  hence  ic  is,  that  Men  even  when 
they  ^re1iaffl<l  and  fttenc'd  in  thi^  fohoioftiok  ^y,  drerfetdom  er  never  cob-* 
vinc'd,  and  fo  brought^over^o  the  conquering  fide:  xhey  perha|»s4cknowle4g 
their  Adverfaiy  lobe  the  mt^re^itfel  Difputant ;  but  nft  neveftbeleOs  iper- 
iuaded.of  the  Truth  on  their 'fide^  ^adjgo  away,  wotfled  as  tb^  tare,  with  the 
fame  Opinion  they  brdught  ^ith  t&em,  which  they  could  not  do,  if  this  wi^ 
of  ArguflQentation  earry'd  Light  lAnd  (Gonvidion  wiidi  it,  and  made  Men  fee 
where  the  Truth  lay.  And  tberefoito  Syllogtfin  ha&  bden  thought  more  proper 
forthe  attaining  ViAory  in  Bifpute,  than  fbrtthe  J^ifcovecy  or  Gonfirmation 
of  Truth  in  fair  Enqairies.  And  if  it  be  <^rtati>,  tbat-FaUacy  oanrbe  cooch'd 
in  Syllogifin,  las  it  eannot*Uc  deny'd,  itmufibe  iemetfaing  :elfe,  add  not  Syllo-! 
gifm  that  fnufl  difeoverth^m. 

I  have  had  Experience  howtcady  fytat  Men  are,  when  all  the  Ufe  which  they 
have  been  wotit  loafiiribe^to  any  thing-is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  foe 
laying  it  wholly  afide.  But  to  prevent  fooh  unjuft  and  groundlefe  Imputatiens, 
I  cell  them,  that  1  ^m  tKK  tor  taking  awaytany  Helps  to  the  Underftanding,  in 
the  attainment  of  Kirowtedg.  And  if  Men  skiil'd  in,  and  usM  /to  SyllogifsiSy 
find  them  aiHAing  to  ('heir  Reafoh  iti  ftbe  difcove^  of  Trudh,  I  think  they 
ought  to  make  ufe  df  them.  All  that  I  a^m^ac  is,  that  they  ftoaki  notaferibe 
more  to  thtk  Form  than  belongs  to  chom ;  and  think  that  Men  have  aoufei 
or  not  (b  full  a  ufe'of  thcirfeafotritig  Faculty  without  then.  Some  Eyes  want 
Spedacles  to  'fee  thitogs  clearly  and  difiindly  j  but  let  not  thofe  that  ufe  th^m 
therefore  fay,  nobody  -can  lee  clcarfy  without  them  :  Thofe  who  do  fo  will  be 
thought  in  favour  with  Art  (which  perhaps  they  are  beholden  to^  a  little  tao 
muft  to  deprefsand  difcredit  Nature.  'Reafon,  by  its  own  Penetiation  wbare 
it  is  flroQg  and  excltcis'd,  ufually  fees  qoioker  and  clearer  ^without  Syllogiftn. 

*  If 
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If  ufe  of  (bofe  SpfAtekt  hkt  fo  ^imm'd  ic$  Si^^  thAc  (( e«oiiie>t  mdiout^l^iil 
ieeCoofequeocfSor  lQcgofci}uf(HWs  jo  Ai^wMfuamib  I  401  notfonQeQafMa^h? 
as  to  be  Agiimft  tbf  Mfiogchcm*  £ircry  Me  koiiw^  wb^tbeft  ^t^iii^  «wo 
Sight*  Bat  Ice  him  not  hence  conalvde  «U  in  the  4wk>  who  nfe  net  juft  the 
fame  Helps  that  he  finds  a  need  0^ 

f.  %,  Bat  hQvfom:  ic bcin  Knowkdfi  I  think  I  miy  irMly  fi^r,  it  is  of /ir  AcipsUtthi^ 
leist  orw  i|/#  it  lU  f«  PrptdilUks.    Foe  the  Afifst  thece,  beii«  to  bpdewr-  ^^7^'- 
mio'd  bv  the  Piepoodenincy)  tfcer  a  due  peighiog  qF  all  the  Proofs,  with  ai)  Pro&Z 
CitcumftaDGts  on  both  fides*  nothiiig  is  fo  unfit  to  aOift  the  Mind  ia  thic»  m 
fiyUogifm  s  whhdi  cuoniog  away  with  om  a4wi*d  Psobafailuy^  or  one  c^ieal 
Axgomenti  purfoes  thati  till  it  has  Jfd  the  Mind  Quice  ouc  of  fight  m  the 
thing  under  Cenfideratioii  i  u4  fofcing  it  upon  iome  teaMNS  Difikulty,  holds 
ic  lall  there,  entangled  perhapii  and  as  it  were  maqfclad  in  the  Chain  <»f  Syl- 
logifiw,  without  aUowiog  it  the  liberty^  much  left  afiMding  it  the  Helps  rer 
quiiite  to  (hew  00  which  fide»  all  things  eonfider'd,  is  the  greattc  Pnibability> 

4.  ^«  But  let  it  help  iis(as^tkapsmay  be  (aid)  ia  eonviociog  Men  of  their  ^^rves  nHi$ 
Enoni  and  Miftakei  %  (and  yet  I  would  tain  foe  the  Man  that  was  fore'd  out  of  1?^^^^*^^ 
bis  Opinion  by  Av^oiSyU^tJifk)  yet  ftill  itfailssiw  A^^in  thjtPart,  which,  I'^^^l^lft 
ik  not  itshigheft  Perfcftion,  is  yet  aeiicainly  its  hac4eft  Task,  and  that  which  '"'^''"''^ 
we  mod  need  iea  help  in ;  and  that  is  th^  finding  w$  qfPro^s^  t^  mgkii^  wevf 
Difcoveries.  The  Ruks  of  Syikgifm  ferve  not  to  tumiih  the  Mind  wkh  tboTc  in^ 
termcdiate  £2rar  that  may  Ihew  the  Conncfiion  of  remoee  ones*  This  way  of 
reaGuiing  difcorets  no  newProofr,  but  is  the  Art  of  marOialling  aiifl  irangtng 
the  old  opes  we  have  already.  The  47th  Propofidon  of  the  firff  Book  of  Em- 
^lidisrtty  true;  but  the  Dtfirovcty  of  it»  I  think,  not  owing  toany  Rules  of 
comaion  Logick.  A  Man  kqows  fiift,  and  then  he  is  afak  to  prove  fyil^iAi* 
odly.  So  that  SfU^Jintomcs  alter  Knowkdg,  and  then  a  Man  has  Iktle  oc  ao 
need  of  it.  Bat  'tis  chteiy  by  the  finding  out  theft  Ue9s  that  Aew  the  Con- 
Mfibon  of  dilbnt  oaes,  that  our  Stock  of  Kaowledg  is  iacosas'd,  and  chat 
nfitfiil  Acts  and  Sdenm  are  adYaacU  4%{^  at  heft  is  but  the  An  of  Pent 
cing  with  the  little  Knowledg  we  have,  without  making  any  Addition  to  tr. 
And  if  a  Manibottldemploy  ms  Reafon  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do  mucho- 
therwife  than  be,  who  havii^got  fome  Iiott  iHitof  the  Bomds  of  the  Earthy 
would  hare  it  beaten  up  all  into  Swords,  and  put  it  into  his  Servants  Hands 
to  feqce  with,  and  bang  one  anothen  Had  the  Kiog  of  /^a  imploy'd  the 
Hands  of  his  People,  and  hisSjpamfi  Iron  fo,  he  had  brought  to  light  but  little 
of  that  Tteafure  that  lay  fo  long  hid  in  cbc  daik  (ntiafisof  America.  And  I 
am  apt  to  thinks  that  he  who  IhaH  eeipioy  aH  tbe  Force  ef  his  Reafon  only  in 
brandifliing  of  Sjttogifm^  will  difcoocy  airy  little  of  that  Mt(s  of  t^nowlcdg, 
Which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  fecret  Receffes  of  Nature  ;  and  which  I  am  apt 
to  thtd^  na£is:e  mftidc  lUefeo  (as  it  fixaicdy  ibas^done)  i%  likelier  to  o|bico  a 
way  to,  and  add  to  the  coeamoa  Aotk  of  Meakiod,  rather  than  any  (iobolaftick 
IProceeding  by  the  (bid  Rules  of  Mode  and  Figurci 

^  7.  llouknatnewrChelc^jbtttdwreaiawajrsioiiefouBdtoaififtou^  dtkrfiiipi 

foQ  tn  tUemoft  ufeftil  Past ;  and  this  the  judiciaus  JVMsr  iaoovuigwaie  co  a^j  %J 
%,  wfaoin  bis  EitL  P§Ll.  t.  Y  6.  Ipeehs  ihm:    Jf  ii^n  migfjt  ht iMid  tbt  fot^br. 
right  JSk^f0ftm$  AnmULemmim  (wkiei  Hdjps  J  mifi  flaifify  witfisfs,  Hm  Jge 
€ftkt  W(M  cMnymg  thi  nam  of  a  kimU  Jgfy  Jfib  nriitw  wmA  hmfWf  nor  gjme- 
r$lkf  ti§md}  $km  vmU  mmhtihtdly  in  aimtfi  as  mtifk  difiratce   im  MaMri^  4 
Jmdffmmhmmtn  Mm  ihtr^KJhh $nm%  and  ikaimbiAmm  lufm  wor,  af  kmmm 
Mmihm  ar#  aow^  md  btmmH.    1  do  not  prceead  to  bafefimd^  ordtfcoverU 
hcreany  of  thofenfj^/Sr/ip/s/ ^it,  this  great  Mao  of  deep  Thought  nsen* 
ttOBs;  but  tbisssp£iin,  tbat^i/iij^  andtbe  Logidt  aow  Jnuie,  which  were 
as  wdl  Inowniflhis  degps,  can  beooneof  tbofe  be  iMaos*    kisCufikientfoif 
lae^  if  l>y  a  Oiboacfe,  perhsms  foasotbing  oat  of  the  way^   I  am  iiire  as  td 

»nPOw'd,  I  fluU  have  givea  oeeafioa  to  otheob  to  caft 


wba%  now  and  unborsow^d,  I  fluU  have  givea  < 
about  for  new  Dilcoiverios,  and  to  icek  in  t&ir  own  Thooghcs^  iorthoCe  ri^ 
Hudf^  ff  Jka^  which  will  4cavce  befbuad,  I  icu^  by  tbofe  who  icrvildf  cm&» 
tbcodUves  to  the  Rules  and  Diaaeea  of  otfaeis.  For  beaten  Tracks  lead  tbofe 
foeif  ofCattle  <(aeaB  obfervk^  Ha^sc  calls  them)  whpft  Thcmgbtsircadt  only 
to  smttaaion^  asafaasaodvai  ^  Mv^  ^*    Bat  1  canhe  beiU  m  fiiy^  that 
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this  Age  is  adotn'd  with  fome  Men  of  that  Strength  df  Judgment,  and  Lai^encfs 
of  Comprehenfion,  that  if  they  would  imploy  their  Thoughts  on  this  Subjedi 
oould  open  new  and  undifcover'd  ways  to  the  Advancement  of  Rnowledg. 
jTf  reafon  «-      J^*  8.  Having  heir  bad  an  occaiion  to  fpcak  of  Sjlhgifm  in  gener^,  and  the 
hwt  Partuw  Ufc  of  it  in  Rcafoning,  and  the  Improvement  of  our  Knowled^  j  *tis  fit,  be* 
^''  fore  I  leave  this  Subjca,  to  take  notice  of  one  manlfcft  Miftake  in  the  Rules  of 

SyOtgifm,  viz^  That  no  Syllogiftical  Reafoning  can  be  right  and  conclufiVe,  but 
what  has,  at  leaft,  one  general  Proportion  in  it*  As  i(  we  could  not  nafim, 
and  have  Knowlcdg  about  Particulars :  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  Matter  rightly 
coniider'd,  the  immediate  Objed  of  all  our  Reafoning  and  Knowledg,  is  nothing 
but  Particulars.  Every  Man's  Reafoning  and  Knowledg  is  only  about  the  Ideas 
exiftiog  in  his  own  Mind,  which  are  truly,  every  one  of  them,  particular  Ex- 
iftences ;  and  our  Knowledg  and  Reafoning  about  other  things,  is  only  as  they 
correfpond  with  thofe  our  particular  Ideas.  So  that  the  Perception  of  the  A- 
greement  or  Difagreement  of  our  particular  Ideas,  is  the  whole  and  utmofi  of 
all  our  Knowledg,  Univerfality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and  confifts  only  in 
this.  That  the  particular  Ideas,  about  which  it  is,  are  fuch,  as  more  than  one 
particular  thing  can  correfpond  with,  and  be  reprefentcd  by.  But  the  Percep- 
tion of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  two  Ideas,  and  confcquently  our 
Knowledg  is  equally  clear  and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or  neither  of 
thofe -Wmj  be  capable  ofreprefenting  more  real  Beings  than  one,  or  no.  One 
thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  oficr  about  Syllogifm,  before  I  leave  ir,  viz..  May 
one  not  upon  juft  Ground  enquire  whether  the  Form  Syllogifm  now  has,  is 
that  which  in  Reafon  it  ought  to  have  ?  For  the  Medius  Terminus  being  to  join 
the  Extremes,  i.  e.  the  intermediate  Ideas  by  its  Intervention,  to  fhew  the  A« 
greement  or  Difagreement  of  the  two  in  queflion,  would  not  the  Pofition  of 
the  A&dius  Terminus  be  more  natural,  and  (hew  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  the  Extremes  clearer  and  better,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  middle  between 
them  ?  Which  might  be  eafily  done  by  tranfpoting  the  Propofitions,  and  ma- 
king the  Medius  Terminus  the  Predicate  of  the  Fix&^  and  the  Subje&  of  the  Se- 
cond.   As  thus, 

Omnis  Homo  eft  Animal^ 
Ornne  Animal  eft  vivens. 
Ergo  omnis  Homo  eft  vivens. 

Ornne  Corpus  eft  extenfum  &folidum, 
Nullum  extenjum  drfoUdsm  eft  fur  a  extenfio^ 
Ergo  corpus  non  eft  pur  a  extenfio. 

I  need  not  trouble  my  Reader  with  InfUnces  in  SyOogifms^  whofe  Q)nclu(ions  ate 

panicular.    The  fame  Reafon  holds  for  the  fame  Form  in  them,  as  well  as  in 

the  general. 

tnc^mfdh      §•  9*   Reafon,  tho'  it  penetrates  into  the  Depths  of  the  Sea  and  Earth,  ele- 

usjor  tfont  of  vates  our  Thoughts  as  high  as  the  Stars,  and  leads  us  thro'  the  vaft  Spaces  and 

Wcai.  1^,^  Room  of  this  mighty  Fabrick,  yet  it  comes  far  (hort  of  the  real  Extent  of 

even  corporeal  Being ;  and  there  are  many  Inilances  wherein  it  fails  us :  As, 

Firfti  It  perfedly  fails  US)  where  our  Ideas  fail.    It  neither  does,  nor  can  ex- 
tend it  felf  farther  than  they  do.     And  therefore  wherever  we  ^ve  no  Ideas, 
our  Reafoning  flops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  Reckoning :  And  if  at  any 
time  we  reafon  about  Words,  which  do  not  fiand  for  any  Ideas,  'tis  only  about 
thofe  Sounds,  and  nothing  elfe. 
^.BecauTe  of     ^*  *^*  Secondly,  Our  Reafon  is  often  puzzled,  and  at  alofs,  becauje  of  tbeOt- 
obfiure  and  fcurity,  Confufion  or  ImperfeBion  of  the  Ideas  it  is  imploy  d  about ;  and  there  we  arc 
imferfcB  I-   involv'd  in  Difficulties  and  Contradidions.    Thus  not  having  any  pcrfcd  Idea 
^^  of  the  leaft  Extenfion  of  Matter,  nor  of  Infinity,   we  are  at  a  lofs  about  the 

Divifibility  of  Matter;  but  having  perfeft,  clear  and  diftinft  Afcw  of  Number, 
our  Reafon  meets  with  none  of  thofe  inextricable  Difficulties  in  Numbers,  not 
finds  it  felf  involved  in  any  Contradidions  about  them.  Thus,  we  having  but 
imperfed  Ideas  o(  the  Operations  of  our  Minds,  and  of  the  beginning  of  Mo* 
tion  or  Thought,  how  the  Mind  produces  either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  im- 
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pcrfcAer  yet,  o^  the  Opdration  of  GOD,  run  into  great  Diffictritrcs  about  free 
created  Agents,  which  Rcafon  cannot  weil  extricate  it  felf  out  of. 

^.  1  r.  Thr^y^  Out  Reafon  is  often  at  a  ftand,  heaufe  rt  perceives  not  thofe  Ideas,  3.  Fcrioantof 
vAkhcmUfii^e  ta  foew  $b4  C9r$mn  or  froMte  Agreeneem  or  Dif agreement  of  any  two  intermedidte 
ether  Ideas  r  and  in  this*  fome  Mens  Faculties  for  outgo  others.     Till  Algebra-^  ^^^^ 
that  great  Inftrument  and  Inftance  of  human  Sagacity,  was  difcoverM,  Men,  with 
Amazetnent,  looked  on  feveral  of  the  Dpmooft rations  of  antient  Mathematicians, 
•and  couW  fcarce  forbear  to  think  the  finding  fereral  of  thofe  Proofs  to  be  fome- 
thiDg  more  than  human. 

%.  12.  Fourthly  J  The  Mind,  by  froeeeding  t^it  falfe  Principles^  \%  often  ingag'd  4-  BeeoMfe  oj^ 
in  Abfurdities  and  Dificultfes,  bfought  into  Straits  and  Contradidions,  with-  T|*  '''*''* 
out  knowing  how  tofreeit  fdf:  And  in  that  cafe  it  is  in  vain  ro  implore  the 
helpofRedon,  unlefs  it  be  t^  difcover  the  Falfliood,  and  rqcft  the  Influence 
of  thofe  wrong  Principles.  Reafon  is  fofer  from  clearing  the  EHfficultres  which 
the  building  upon  &tfe  Foundations  brings^a  Man  into,  that  if  he  will  purfue  it, 
it  entangles  him  the  more^  and  engages  him  deeper  in  Perplexities. 

^.13.  Fifthly^  As  obfcure  and  imperfcft /if  jx  often  involve  our  Rcafon,  fo,  ^.Becaufe  of 
upon  the  fame  Ground,  dodieHous  ff^ords^^d  unccttzinSigns,  ofienin'DikovLV'  doubtful 
fcs  zxkd  Arguings,  when  not  warily  attended  to,  puzxle  Mens  Reafon^  and  bring  ^<?''^^* 
them  to  a  Ndetflus.    But  thefe  twa  latter  are  our  Fault,  and  not  the  Fault  of 
Reafon.    ButyettheConfequencesof  them  arc  nevcrthefefs  obvious;  and  the 
Perplexities  or  Errors  they  fill  Mens  Minds  with,  arc  every  where  obfervable. 

jk  14.  Some  c^  the  Ideas  that  arc  in  the  Mind,  are  fo  therc»  that  they  can  be  Qmt  h^gUff 
by  themfelves  immediately  compared  one  with  another:  And  in   thcfe  the  Mind  degree  of 
is  able  to  perceive,  that  they  agree  or  difagreeas  dearlv,  as  that  it  has  them.  ^'^(^*  '^ 
Thus  the  Mind  perceives,  that  an  Arch  of  a  Ctrde  is  Icls  than  the  whole  Circlcf,  nltbmt\ea- 
as  clearly  as  it  does  the  Idea  of  a  Circle  i  And  this  therefore,  ar  has  been  Uidy  fonir^* 
I  call  infuhive  Knewledg ;  which  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  no  Pro* 
bation,  nor  can  have  any ;  this  being  the  higheft-  of  ail  human  Certainty.    In 
this  confifts  the  Evidence  of  itfl  thofe  Maxims^  which  no  Body  has  any  Doubt  a- . 
bout,  but  every  Man  (docs  not,  as  is  faid,    onl^  affent  to,  but)  knows  to  be  ^ 
true,  as  foon  as  ever  they  arc  proposed  to  his  Underftanding.    In  the  Difcovery 
oip,  and  Affent  to  thefe  Truths,  there  is  no  ufe  of  tWc  difcurftve  Faculty,  no  need 
^Reajmng^  but  they  arc  known  by  a  fuperior  and  higher  degree  of  Evidence 
And  fnch,  if  I  may  guefs  at  thirds  unknown,    I  am  apt  to  thrnk,   that  Angers 
have  now,  and  the  Spirits  of  juft  Men  made  perfc^   (hall  have,  in  a  future 
State,  of  ThouCuids  of  Things,  which  now  either  wholly  cfcape  our  Apprehen- 
fions,  or  which,  out  ihort-fi^ted  Reafon  having  got  fome  faint  Qimpfc  of,  we, 
in  the  dark,  grope  arter. 

:    ^.  ly.  Bnt  tho'  we  have^  here  and  there,  a  Uttle  of  this  dear  Light,  fomfc  Tbefuxtls 
Sparks  of  bright  Knowledg;  yet  the  greateft  part  of  our  Ideas  are  luch,  that  Dcmcrfirati- 
we  cannot  dilcern  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement  by  an  immediate  comparing  m  h  X^^ 
them.    And  in  all  thcfe  wc  have  need  ofReirfonrngy  and  mnft,  by  Difcourfe  and  ''^^ 
Inference,  make  our  Difcoveries.    Now  of  thcfe  there  arc  two  forts,  which  I 
fbatt  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

Firfif  Thofe  whofe  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  tho^  it  cannot  be  (een  by  an 
immediate  putting  them  together,  yet  may  be  examined  by  the  Intervention  of 
ether  IdeaSf  which  can  be  compared  with  them*  In  this  Cafe  when  the  Agree- 
ment or  Dtfi^reement  of  the  intermediate/^^  on  both  fides,  with  thofe  which 
we  would  compare,  is  plainly  difcem'd,  there  it  amounts  to  Demonflratioi^, 
whereby  Knowledg  it  produced;  which  tho*  it  be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  fo  cafy, 
nor  altogether  fo  clear  as  intuitive  Knowledg.  Becaufe  in  that  there  is  barely 
one  Bn^e  Intmtion,  wherein  there  is  no  room  for  any  the  leaft  Miilake  or 
Boobr  $  the  Truth  is  feen  all  perfedly  at  once.  In  Demonfiration,  'tis  true, 
there  is  Intuition  too,  but  not  altc^ther  at  once ;  for  there  muft  be  a  Remem- 
tirance  of  the  Intuition  of  the  Agreement  of  the  Medium^  or  intermediate 
Uea^  with  that  we  compared  it  with  before,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  o- 
ther;  and  where  there  be  many  Akdiumsy  there  the  Danger  of  thcMiftakc  is 
the  greater.  For  each  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  muft  be  ob- 
ferv^laod  feen  in  each  Step  of  the  whole  Train,  and  retained  in  the  Memory, 
nift  as  it  is ;  and  the  Mind  mnft  be  fure  that  no  part  of  what  is  ueceffary  to 
Vd.  I.  Tt  a  make 
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tsake  up  the  Demonflratlon  is  omitted  oroverlook'cf.    This  makes  fome  Demon- 
^rations  long  and  pcrplcx'd^  and  too  hard  for  thofc  who  have  not  Strength  of 
Parts  diftinftly  to  perceive,  and  exaftly  carry  fo  many  Particulars  orderly  in 
their  Heads.  And  even  thofe^  who  are  able  to  mailer  fach  intricate  Speculations, 
are  £ain  fometimes  to  go  over  them  again,  and  there  \%  need  of  more  than  one 
Review  before  they  can  arrive  at  Certainty.    But  yet  where  the  Mind  clearly 
retains  the  Intuition  it  had  of  the  Agreement  of  any  Idea  with  another^  and  that 
with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  (iTc.  there  the  Agreement  of  the  firft  and 
the  fourth  i%  a  Demonfiration,  and  produces  certain  Knowledg,  which  may  be 
caird  Rational  Knowledge  as  the  other  is  Intuitive. 
Tifappfytbe       $•  16.  Secondly^  There  are  other  Jdeas^  whofe  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
2>^rwfl«(i^cannootherwife  be  judgM  of,  but  by  the  Intervention  of  others,  vy^hich  have 
^mtb'^^td'^  not  a  certain  Agreement  with  the  Extremes,   but  an  ufual  or  i^ely  one  :  And 
Ju^entt^'  in  thefe  it  is  that  the  judgment  is  properly  exercised,  which  is  the  acquiefcing  of 
en  probable     the  Mind,  that  any  Ideas  do  agree,  by  comparing  them  with  fuch  probable  Me- 
Rt^onipg.     diums.    This,  tho'  it  never  amounts  to  Knowledg,  no  not  to  that  which  is  the 
loweft  degree  of  it ,  yet  fometimes  the  intermediate  Ideas  tie  the  Extremes  fo 
firmly  together,  and  the  Probability  i$  fo  clear  and  ilrong,  that  AfTent  as  necef- 
farily  follows  it,  as  Knowledg  does  Demonftration.    The  great  Excellency  and 
Ufe  of  the  Judgment  is  to  obferve  right,  and  take  a  true  Eftimate  of  the  Force 
and  Weight  of  each  Probability ;  and  then  calling  them  up  all  right  together, 
chufe  that  fide  which  has  the  Over-balance. 
lutuitimyDt'     §.  17.  Intuitive  Kn<rwledg  is  the  Perception  of  the  certain  Agreement  or  Difa^ 
^Mdiratim^    grcement  of  two  Ideas  immediately  compared  together* 

Ju^ment*         Rational  Knowledg  is  the  Perception  of  the  certain  Agreement  orDifagteement 
of  any  two  Ideasy  by  the  intervenuon  of  one  or  more  other  Ideas* 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  Ideas  to  agree  or  difagree,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  one  or  more  Ideas,  whole  certain  Agreement  or  DifagteemeBt  with 
them  it  does  not  perceive,  but  hath  obferv^d  to  be  frequent  and  umK 
Conjcfuences       ^-  i^-  Tho'  the  deducing  one  Propofition  from  another,  or  making /ii/fr^ce 
(fWards^  and  in  Wordsy  be  a  great  part  of  Keafon,  and  that  which  it  is  ufually  imploy'd  about; 
Cj^fifuences^  yet  the  principal  Ad  of  Rajtiocination  is  the  finding  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
vf  Ideas.       grcement  of  two  Ideas  one  with  another,   by  the  intervention  of  a  third.    As 
a  Man,  by  a  iTard^  finds  two  Houfes  to  be  of  the  fame  Length,  which  could  not 
be  brought  together  to  meafure  their  Equality  by  JustorPoJition.    Words  have 
theii:  G)nfequences,  as  the  Signs  of  fuch  ideas :  and  things  agree  or  difagrecj  as 
really  they  are ;  but  we  obferve  it  only  by  our  Ideas. 
IPour  forts  of      %.  ip.  Before  we  quit  this  Subjed,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  a  little  to  re- 
Arguments,    fled  on  four  Sorts  of  Arguments,  that  Men,  in  their  Reafonings  with  others,  de 
ordinarily  make  ufe  of,  to  prevail  on  their  Aflent ;  or  at  lealt  fo  to  awe  them» 
as  to  filence  their  Oppofition. 

1.  Ad  Vcie-     ^^^'f^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  alledg  the  Opinions  of  Men,  whofe  Parts,  Learning) 
fcundiam.      Eminency,  Power,  or  fome  other  Caule  has  gainM  a  Name,  and  fettled  their 

Reputation  in  the  common  Efleem  with  fome  kind  of  Authority.  When  Men 
are  eftablifhM  in  any  kind  of  Dignity,  'tis  thoi^ht  a  breach  of  Modeifty  for  o- 
thers  to  derogate  any  way  from  it,  and  queftion  the  Authority  of  Men  who 
are  in  pofTeffion  of  it.  This  is  apt  to  be  cenfur'd,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much 
of  Pride,  when  a  Man  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  Determination  of  approved 
Authors,  which  is  wont  to  be  received  with  Refped  and  Submiflion  by  others  : 
and  ^tis  lookM  upoti  as  Infoknce  for  a  Man  to  fet  up,  aiui  adhere  to  his  own 
Opinion,  againfl  the  current  Stream  of  Antiquity  j  or  to  put  it  in  thebaUance 
againft  that  of  fome  learned  Dodor,  or  otherwife  appro?  d  Writer.  Whoever 
backs  his  Tenets  with  fuch  Authorities,  thinks  he  ought  thereby  to  carry  the 
Caufe,  and  is  ready  to  ftile  it  Impudence  in  any  one  who  {halt  iland  out  againft 
them.     This,  I  think,  may  be  called  Argfimentum  ad  Vereamdiam. 

2.  Ad  Igno-      $•  20.  Secondly,  Another  way  that  Men  ordinarily  ufe  to  drive  odiers,  and 
irantiam.       force  thedi  to  fubmit  their  Judgments,  and  receive  the  Opinion  in  Debate,  is  to 

require  the  Adverfary  to  admit  what  they  alledg  as  a  Proof,  or  to  afltgn  a  better. 

And  this  I  call  Argumentum  ad  Ignoramiam. 
a.AdHomi-      $•  n-  Thirdly^  A  third  way  is,  to  prcfs  a  Man  with  Confequences  drawn 
horn.  from  his  own  Principles,  or  Conceffions.   This  is  already  known  under  the  name 

of  ArgumenturH  dd  Hominem  $•  22. 
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§.  22.  Fourthly,  The  fourth  isy  the  ufing  of  Proofs  drawn  from  any  of  theiXd  Jadi- 
Foundations  of  Knowledg  or  Probability.     This  I  call  Jirgumemum  ad  judtciuni.  ^^*^' 
This  alone  of  all  the  four,  brings  true  Inl^ru^ion  with  it,  and  advances  uis  in 
our  way  to  Knowledg-    For,  r.  It  atgues  not  another  Man's  Opinion  to  be 
right,  becaufe  I  out  o£  Refpcd,  orany  other  G)nfi4^raiioii  bub  thap^f  Convic- 
tion, will  not  contradid  him.    2.  It  proves  riot  another  Man  tobb  itv  theHght 
way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the  fame  with  him,  becaufe  I  know  not  a  better* 
3.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  another  Man  i^  in  the  right  way,  becabfe.he  tsas  Qipwa 
me  that  lam  in  the  wrong*. I  "^^y  be  modeft,  arid  therefore  not  bp|>ofe  another     ^^ 
Man^s  Perfuafipn ;  I  may  be  ignorant^  and  not  be  ftbleto  produce  a  better  :|   •  : 
may  be  in  an  £rr3r,  and  anotlier  may  ibew  me  that  I  am  fo.    Thiajmay  difpoiSs 
me,  perhap$>  for  the  Reception  of  Truth,   but  helps  me  not  to  it^  that  muf^ 
come  trom  Proofs  and  Arginnents,  and  Light  arifing  ^m  theNatufi  of  Things 
themfelves,  and  not  from  my  Shamefacednefs,  Ignorance  or  £rror«'         .  ; 

$•  2j.  By  what  has  been  before  faid  of  Reajoh,  we  may  be  ablic  jco  make  fome  Abwycmb'a' 
guefcat  the  Diftindion  of  Things,  into  thofe  chat  are  accordingf.to,  4bove^  apd  ry^Mda^card- 
Contrary  toReafon.     u  According  /oilf^<>«arefuchPropofitions,  wiiofe.Tcu^jh '^'^^'^^'*' 
we  can  dilcover,  by  examining  and  tracing  thofe  Ideas  we  have  from  Senfatim 
and  RefieSliott ;  and  by  natural  Deduction  find  to  be  true  or  probable.    2.  Atove 
Reafon  are  fuch  Propofitions,  whofe  Truth  or  Probability  we  cannot  by  Reafoa 
derive  from  thofe  Principles.    3.  Commrj  to  Reafon  ^c  fuch  Pr^poGtk)ns,  as  arc 
inconfiftent  with,  or  irreconcilable  to  our  dear  and  dif^ind  Idias.  \  Thus  th^: 
Exiiience  of  one  GOD  is  according  to  Reafon  ;    the  Exillenct  of  nKJicetbaoi    " 
one  GOD,  contrary  to  Reafon  i  the  R^furreftion  of  the  Dead,  above  Reafon^ 
Farther,  as  Atove  Reafon  ra^y  be  takea  in  a  double  Seqfe,  vit..  either  a$  %niry- 
ing  above  Probability,  or  above  Certainty ;  fo  in  that  large  Senfe  alfo»  Cmrar^i 
to  Reafon,  is^  I  fuppc^e,  fometimes  taken* 

f.  24*  There  is  anoiber  ufe  of  the  word  iif^/^ff,  wherein  it  iso^'dtoFaitk;  Reafon  4uui  ,. 
1/vhich  tho'  it  be  in  it  felf  a  very  improper  way  of  fpeaking,  yet  common  lJ(c,  Faitbmto^^^, 
hasfo  authorized  it,  that  it  would  bo  Folly  either  to  oppo(e  or  hope  to  remedy  J^'^ 
it :  Only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice,  that  however  Faith  be  op* 
pos'dto  Reafon^  Faith  is  nothing  but  a  firm  AiTenc  of  the  Mind  :  which  if  it' 
be  regulated^  as  is.  our  Duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to  any  thing  but  upon  good 
Reafon;  and  fo  cannot  beoppofite  to  it*  He  that  belieives,  without  having  a- 
py  Reafon  for  believingi  may  be  in  Ipve  with  his  own  Fancies;  but  neither 
feeks  iTnith  as  he  oughts  nor  pays  the  Obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who  would 
have  him  ufe  thofe  difceming  Faculties  he  has  given  him,  to  keep  him  oat  of 
i4iftake  ami  Error.  He  that  does  not  this  to  the  beft  of  his  Power,  .however 
he  fometimes  lights  on  Truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  Luckinefs  of  the  Accident  will  excufe  the  Irregularity  of  his  Pro-^, 
ceeding.  This  at  lead  is  certain^  that  he  muft  be  accountable  for  whatever 
Miftakes  he  rups  into:  whereas  he  that  makes  ufe  of  the  Light  and  Faculties 
COD  has  given  him,  and  feeks  fincerely  to  difcover  Truth  by  thofe  Helps 
and  Abilities  he  has,  may  have  this  Satisia&ion  in  doing  his  Duty  as  a  ra- 
tional Creature,  that  thp'  he  (hould  mifs  Truth,  he.  will  not  mi(s  the  Keward  of 
it.  For  he  governs  his  Aflent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  (hould,  who  in  any 
Cafe  or  Matter  whatfoever,  believes  or  disbelieves  according  as  Reafon  di^ 
reds  him.  He  that  does  otherwife,  tranfgrefles  againft  his  own  Light,  and 
mifufes  thofe  Faculties  which  were  given  him  to  no  other  End  but  to  fearch 
and  follow  the  clearer  Evidence,  and  greater  Probability.  But  fince  Reafon 
and  Faith  are  by  fome  Men  opposU  we  will  fo  conlSder  them  in  the  follow- 
ing Chapter* 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 
Of  Faith  and  Reaforiy  and  their  difim£t  Pravincet. 

i.TT  has  been  above  (bewn>  i.  That  we  arc  of  ncctffity  ignorant,  and 
J[  want;  Kno  wlcdg  of  all  forts,  where  we  want  Ueas.  7,.  That  wc  arc  ig- 
norant, and  want  rational  Knowlcdg,  where  wc  want  Prciofs.  3.  That  wc 
wantgeticral  Knowlcdg  and  Ccruinty,  as  far  as  we  want  dear  and  dctcrmtn'd 
(j^cifick  Ideas.  4.  That  wc  want  Probability  to  direft  our  Aflent  in  Matters 
where  we  have  wither  Knowlcdg  of  our  own,  nor  Teftimony  of  other  Men,  to 
bottom  our  Rea(bn  upon. 

From  thefe  tilings  thus  prcmis'dt  I  think  we  may  come  to  lay  down  the  Mea- 
foris  and  Bott9idariis  iitwem  Fkith  and  Reafim  ;  the  want  whereof  may  poffibly 
have  been  the  caufc,  if  not  of  great  Difordlprs,  yet  at  Icaft  of  great  Difputcs, 
and  perhaps  Miftakesin  the  World.  FortiU  it  be  refolvM  how  far  we  arc  to 
be  guided  by  ReaTon^  and  how  far  by  Faith,  we  (ball  in  vain  dii^nite,  and  en- 
favour  to  convince  one  another  in  Matters  <^  Religion* 

$.  2.  I  find  every  Sc&i  as  far  as  Reafon  will  help  them,  make  uk  of  it  gladly  t 
and  where  it  fails? them,  they  cry  our,  *7iV  matter  rf  Faitk,  and  atew  Reajm. 
Atid  I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one,  6r  ever  convince  a  Gain^ 
fayer  who- makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Hea,  without  fettinc  down  ftrift  Boundaries 
bct^ctn  faith  and  Reafon;  which  ought  t6  be  the  firft  Point  cftablilb'd  in  aQ 
Qncftions,  where  Faith  hat  any  thing  to  do. 

Reafon  therefore  here,  as  contra-diftinguilh'd  to  -Rwt*,  I  fake  to  be  the  Kfco- 
very  of  rbeC«tain^or  Pr^Aabtlity  of  focb  Ptopefitions  or  Ttuths,  wlifchthe 
Mind  arrives  at  by  ^sduaionmade  frem  fuch  Ideasy  which  it  has  got  by  the  nfc 
c^  its  natural  Faaalties>  ftiz.  by  Senfation  or  Refledion. 

Faitk,  on  the  other  fide,  istbe  Aflmt  to  any  Propofition,  not  thns  made  out 
by  the  I>eduftions  of  Reafon  ;  but  upo»  the  Qredit  of  the  Propofer,  as  coming 
ftooL  G  Q  D^  in  fome  extraordinary  way  of  CommunkatioB.  This  way  of  dis- 
covering Truths  to  klen  we'Call  ReMlatim. 

§.  3.  Ftrfl  then  I  fay.  That  m  Man  mfpk'd  by^  GQDy  am  iy  my  Revetatkn 
communicate  tg  ethers  any  nem^fimfU  Jdeasj  which  they  bad  not  before  from  Sen* 
fation  or  Reflexion.  For  wbaifoever  Impreflk>ns  he  himietf  may  have  from  the 
immediate  Hand  of  GOD,  this  Revelation,  if  it  be  of  new  fimple  J^,  can* 
not  be  cMvey'd  to  another,  either  by  Words,  or  any  other  Sigps.  Becaufc 
Words  by  theu*  immediate  Oper atioft  on  us,  cauft  no  oeher  Akas,  but  of  their 
natural  Sounds:  and  ^i$  by  the  cuftom  of  u(ing  them  for  Signs,  tiiaf  they  ex^ 
cite  and  revive  in  our  Minds  latent  Ideas ;  but  yet  onJy  fuch  Ideas  as  were  there 
before.  For  Words  (sen  or  heard,  recal  to  out  Thoughts  thofe  JUeas  only^ 
which  to  tts  they  have  been  wont  to  beS^sof ;  but  cannot  introduce  any  pcr- 
fe€^(y  new,  and  formerly  unknown  fimpfe  Ideas.  The  fame  holds  jst  att  other 
Signs,  which  cannot  %!%  to  us  things,  of  which  we  have  before  Bcver  had  any 
Idea  at  all. 

Thus  whatever  things  weredifcoir«r*d  to^St.  Paul,  when  he  was  wrap^il  upinta 
the  third  Heaven,  whatever  new  Ideas  his  Hind  there  received,  aH  the  Ueferip- 
tion  he  can  make  to  others  of  that  Flace^  is  onty  this.  That  there  arc  fuch* 
things,  as  Bye  kath  m^  fsmy  ntr  Bar  heaiid^  mr  hathn  enter d  into  the  Heart  ^f 
Man  to  conceive.  And  fuppoHng  GOD  Ihould  difcover  to  any  one,  inperuar 
turally,  a  Species  of  Creatures  inhabiting,  for  example,  Jtipiter,  or  Saturn,  (foe 
that  it  is  poifiblc  there  may  be  fuch,  no  tx>dy  can  deny)  which  had  fix  Senfcs  > 
and  imprint  on  his  Mind  the  Ideas  conveyed  to  theirs  by  that  fixth  Senfe ;  be 
could  no  more,  by  Words,  produce  in  the  Minds  of  other  Men  thole  Lleas,  im- 
printed t^  that  fixth  Senfe,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the  Idea  of  any  Co- 
lour by  the  Sounds  of  Words  into  a  Man,  who  having  the  other  four  Senfcs 
perfed,  had  always  totally  wanted  the  fifch  of  Seeing.  For  our  fimplc  Ideas 
then,  which  are  the  Foundation  and  fole  Matter  of  all  our  Notions  and  Know* 
ledg,  wc  muft  depend  wholly  on  our  Reafonj  I  mean  our  natural  Faculties ; 

and 
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and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  orany  of  them,  from  Traditional  kk'Velatim  • 
I  fay.  Traditional  Revelation,  in  diftiddion  to  Original  Revelation.  By  the  one, 
I  mean  that  firft  Impreffion,  which  is  made  immediately  by  GOD,  onthc  Mind 
of  any  Man,,  to  which  we  cannot  fet  any  bounds ;  and  by  the  other,  thofe  Im* 
preffions  delivered  over  to  others  in  Words,  and  the  ordinary  ways  of  conveying 
our  Conceptions  one  to  another.  *  • 

§.4.  Secondly,  I  fay,  th2Lt  the  fame  Truths  may  be  dif cover  d,  and  conveyed  down  Traditional 
from  Revelation,  vihich  are  difcoverable  t6  Us  by  Reafon,  aqd  by  thofe  Ideas  wc  na-  ^^^^^'^^ 
turally  may  have.    So  GOD  might,  by  Revelation,  difcover  the  Truth  of  any  ^^^^pj^  T 
Propofition  in  £ttcW ;  as  well  as  Men,  by  the  natural   ufe  of  their -Faculties,  thZknovMe 
come  to  liiake  the  Difcovery  themfeives.    In  all  things  of  this  kind,  there  i%  aifo  byKeafom 
little  need  of  ufe  of  Revelation,   GOD  having  ftimifli'd  us  with  natural  and  i'titnotmib 
furer  means  to  arrive  at  the  knowledg  of  them.    For  whatfocvct  Truth  "^^^^i^^l^l^' 
come  to  the  clear  difcovery  of,  from  the  Knowledg  and  tontemplatiofi-of  our  Reafcndfftbi 
own  Ideas,  will  always  be  certainer  to  us,  than  thofe  which  areconvey'd  to  us 
by  Traditional  Revelation,    For  the  Knowledg  we  have,  that  this  Revelation  came 
at  firft  from  GOD,  can  never  be  fo  fure,  as  the  Knowledg  wc  have  from  th^ 
clear  and  diftinft  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemcnt  df  our  own 
ideas^  V.  g.  if  it  were  reveal'd  fome  Ages  (ince.    That  the  three  Angks  of  a 
Triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  might  affent  to  the  Truth  of  that 
Propolition,  upon  theCredit  of  the Iradition,  that  it  was  reveal'd :    But  that 
would  never  amount  to  fo  great  a  Certainty,  as  the  Knowledg  of  itj'upon  the 
comparing  and meafuringmy  own  Ideas  of  two  right  Angles,    and  ihc  three 
Angles  Ota  Triangle.     The  like  holds  in  Matter  of  Fad,  knowable  by  ooi*  Sen- 
ses, V.  g.  the  Hiftory  ofthe  Deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by   Writings,  which  had 
their  Original  from  Revelation:  And  yet  no  body,  I  think,  wiu  fay  he  has  as 
certain  and  clear  a  Knowledg  of  the  Flood,    as  Noah  that  faw  it ;    or  that  he 
himfelf  would  have  had,  had  he  then  been,  alive,  and  feeh  it.    For  he  has  no 
greater  an  Aflurance  than  that  of  his  Senfes,  that  it  is  writ  in  the  Bookfuppos'd 
writ  by  Mbfes  infpir*d  t  but  he  has  not  fo  great  aft  Affurance  that  Mofes  writ 
that  Book,  as  if  he  had  feen  Mofes  write  it*    So  that  the  Affurance  of  icsbeing 
a  Revelation,  is  lefs  ftiU  than  the  Affurance  of  his  Senfes. 

§.  5-  In  Propofitions  then,  whofe  Certainty  is  built  upon  the  clear  Perception  Rgy^jati^ 
ofthe  Agreement  or  Difagreement of  our  Ideas,  attained  either  by  immediate  canmt  bead- 
intuition,  as  in  fclf-evident  Propofitions,  or  by  evident  Deduftions  of  Reafon  witt^dagairfl 
in  Demonftrations,  wc  need  not  the  AflBftancc  of  Revelation,  as  neceffary  to  ^^  clear  Evi- 
gain  our  Affent,  and  introduce  them  into  our  Minds.    Becaufe  the  natural"  ways  yj„^^  ^^   ^^ 
of  Knowledg  could  fettle  them  there,  or  had  done  it  already ;  which  is  the 
greateft  Affurance  we  can  poffibly  have  of  any  thing,  unlcfs  where  GOD  imme- 
diately reveals  it  to  us.\  And  there  too  our  Affurance  can  be  no  greater,  than 
our  Knowledg  is,  that  it  is  a  Revelation  from  GOD.    But  yet  nothing,   I  think, 
can  ubder  that  title,  fliake  or  over-rule  plain  Knowledg ;    or  rationally  prevail 
with  any  Man  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  direft  contradiftion  to  the  clear  Evi- 
dence of  his  own  Underftanding.    For  fince  no  Evidence  of  our  Faculties,  by 
which  we  receive  fuch  Revelations^  can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  Certainty  of  our 
intuitive  Knowlldg,  we  can  never  receive  for  a  Truth  any  thing,  that  is  direftly 
contrary  to  our  clear  and  diftind  Knowledg  j    v.  g.  the  Ideas  of  one  Body,  and 
one  Place,  do  fo  clearly  agree,  and  the  Mind  has  fo  evident  a  Perception  of 
theit  Agreement,  that  we  can  never  affent  to  a  Propofition,  that  affirms  the 
fame  Body  to  be  id  two  diftant  places  at  once,    however  it  (hould  pretend  to 
the  Authority  of  a  divine  Revelation:  Since  the  Evidence,  Pirfi^  That  wc  deceive 
not  ourfelves,  in  afcribing  it  to  GOD;  Secondly,  That  we  underftand it  right ; 
can  never  be  fo  creat,  as  the  Evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  Knowledg,  where- 
by we  difcem  itimpoffiblefor  the  fame  Body  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  And 
therefore  no  Propofition  can  be  received  for  Divine  Revelation,  or  obtain  the  Affent  due 
to  all  fuch,  ifittecontradiSlory  to  our  clear  intuitive  Knowledg.  Becaufe  this  would 
be  to  fubvert  the  Principles  and  Foundations  ot  all  Knowledg,Evidence,  and  Affeoc   . 
whatfoever  :  And  there  would  be  left  no  difference  between  Truth  and  Falfhood* 
DO  Meafures  of  Credible  and  Incredible  in  the  World,  if  doubtful  Propofitions  .•  — 

ihall  take  place  before  felf  evident ;  and  what  we  certainly  know,  give  way  to 
what  we  may  pofQbly  be  miftaken  int    In  Propofitions  therefore  contrary  to  the 
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clear  Pcrcepdoo  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagc^ement  of  any  of  our  Ideas^  'cwiU 
be  in  vain  to  urge  the»  as  Matters  oi  Faith.  They  caonot  taoveour  Aflcnt,  un- 
der that  or  any  other  tide  what(bever.  For  Faith  can  never  convince  us  of  any 
tbipgy  thatcoQtnidii^  our  Knowledge  Becaufe  tho'  Faith  be  founded  on  the 
Teibmopy  of  COD  (who  cannot  lye)  revealing  any  PropoHtion  to  us;  yet  we 
cannot  have  an  AiTuranceof  the  Truth  of  its  being  a  Divine  Revelation^  grea- 
ter than  our  own  Knowlede :  Since  the  whole  Ilrength  of  the  Certainty  de- 
pends upon  our  Knowledg  that  GO  Dreveardtc,  which  in  this  cafe^wherev 
the  Propofitioa  lupposM  reveal'd  coocradidsourKnowledgor  Reafon^  will  al* 
ways  have  this  Objedion  hanging  to  it^  vix^  that  we  caonot  tell  how  to  con- 
ceive that  to  come  from  GODy  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  Being,  which  if 
feceiv'd  for  troct  muftovertqrn  all  the  Principles  and  Foundations  of  Knowledg 
lie  has  given  us^  render  all  our  Faculties  uieleis^  wholly  deftroy  the  mod  excel- 
lent part  of  his  WorkmanlUp,  our  UnderiUndings  \  and  put  a  Man  in  a  con«> 
dition>  wherein  he  will  have  lefs  Lights  lels  Condud  than  the  Beaft  that  pc- 
rilbetb*  For  if  the  Mind  of  Man  can  never  have  a  dearer  (and  perhaps  not  (b 
clear)  Evidence  of  any  thing  to  be  a  divine  Revelation,  as  it  has  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  its  own  Reafbn^  it  can  never  have  aground  to  quit  the  clear  Evidenot 
of  its  Reafoni  to  give  place  to  a  PropoCtion^  whoTe  Revelation  hu  not  a  greater 
Evidence  than  thoie  Prindples  have. 
IVtfiSiyW  ^.  6.  Thus  far  a  Man  has  ufe  of  Reafbn,  and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  la 
*^i'u^^  immediate  and  original  Revelation,  where  it  isfuppos*dto  bemade  tohimfelft 
mmkkfsi.  g^  ^^  jjj  jjj^  ^jj^  pretend  not  to  immediate  Revelation,  but  are  required  to 
pay  Obedience,  and  to  receive  the  Truths  revcalM  to  othersi  which  by  the 
Tradition  of  Writings,  or  Word  of  Months  arc  conveyM  down  to  them  s  Rea*^ 
(on  has  a  great  deal  more  to  dOf  and  i$  that  only  which  can  induce  us  to  receive 
cheiD<  For  Matter  of  Faiith  being  only  Divine  Revelation,  and  nothing  elfe  i 
Faitb,  as  wc  nfe  the  wordy  (caU'd  commonly  Divine  Faith)  has  to  do  with  no 
FropofitionSt  but  tho(c  which  are  (uppos'd  to  be  divinely  revealed.  So  that  I 
do  not  ftc  how  thofc>  who  make  Revelation  alone  the  fole  Objed  o( Faith,  can 
iky  that  itis  aMatter  of  Faith,  and  not  of  Rea/on,  to  believe  that  fudi  or 
fuch  a  Propolition,  to  be  found  in  uich  orAich  aBook,  is  of  Divine  Infpirationi 
mXtk  it  be  icvcal'd,  that  that  Pr<)poritioni  or  all  in  thatJBodL  was  oommuni- 
catedl^  Divine  Infpiration.  Without  fuch  a  Revelation,  the  believing,  otnoc 
bclitvingthat  Propofition^nr  fiook  to  be  of  Divine  Authori^^  can  never  be 
Matter  of  Faith,  but  Matter  of  Rf^i  and  fuch  as  I  mxdk  came  to  an  Afleot  tc^ 
ody  by  thcuie  ofmy  Rea(Qn>  which  can  never  remure  or  enable  me  to  believe 
that)  which  is  contraiy  toit  &lf :  it  being  impoittble  for  Reafon  ever  to  pav- 
cure  any  Afleqt  to  that,  which  to  it  felf  appears  tmreafonablc* 

In  aU  things  therofotCs  where  we  have  dear  Evidence  from  our  Tdeas,  and 
thoTe  Principles  of  Knowledg  I  have  above  mention'di  Reafon  is  the  proper 
Judg ;  and  RsvelaHm,  tho'  it  may  in  conJTenting  v'ith  it  confirm  its  Didates^  yet 
omnot  in  iuch ca(es  invalidate  its  Decrees :  tm  eanva  h  obligi^  vJmre  we  have 
the  dearmi  evijene  S0mmce  ei  Rjt^fin,  t§  quit  it  far  tie  cmtrarf  Qfinim,  under 
0freteme$ha$it  isnumen^Faim;  which  can  have  no  JUitbority  againft  die  plain 
and  ckar  DilUtcs  of  Rtafan.  # 

Hh^t  aieve  i.  7.  Bat»  Third^  theif  being  many  things^  wherein  wc  have  veryimperfeft 
^^4^'  Motion^  or  none  at  alli  and  other  things^  of  whoTcpaft,  prefcnt,  orJfoture 
ExifUoce>  b^  the  natund  Ufe  of  our  Facnkies  we  can  have  no  Knowledg  at  all : 
Tfacf^  u  bei^beyoqd  the  Dtfcovcry  of  our  natural  Faculties  and  above  Reafam^ 
tic>  wheft  re voaroj.  ^  p9f^  matter  qfFaitk  Thus^  that  pait  of  the  Angds 
fcbel^d  aeainft  OOQ,  and  thereby  loft  their  firft  happy  Sute;  and  that  the 
Dead  Oau  rife,  v4  Uve  again:  tbele,^  and  the  like^  being  beyond  the  Diico- 
fttyoiR^¥i^  are  9v^ptis  vmxcte^ci  Fmtbi  with  which  Reafm  has  diix^y  nor 
^    .  ^     thingtodo^ 

iSJJr^r    S*  ^«  But  fince  QODia  giving  us  the  Ught  of  iS<4^  has  not  thereby  tied  tip 

tiSST^e  bisown  Hands  from affocdiognSt  when  he  thinks  fit^  the  Light  ol Revelation  m 

emoicr  4      any  cf  thofe  naiwr$>  wherein  our  natural  Faculues  ate  able  to  ^ve  a  probable 

feith^  Determination;  Ra^lationt  where  Gad  has  been  pleased  to  giveitt  nttt/i  carry  ie^ 

g§tnt^thefir0Mte  Co^/i^Smu  qf  4U^ft.    Ckcaufe  the  Mind  not  being  certain  ot 

tbeTmthof^tit  d«e«  not  evidently  know^  but  onlyyiddftng  to  the  Pcoba* 

bility 
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bility  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  lip  its  Aifent  to  fuch  a  Teftiinony; 
which,  it  is  fatisfy'd,  ^omes  from  one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive. 
But  yet  it  ftill  belongs  to  Reafon  to  judg  of  the  Truth  of  its  being  a  Revelation, 
and  of  the  Signification  of  the  Words  wherein  it  is  deliver'd.  Indeed,  if  any 
thing  fljall  be  thought  Revelation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  Principles  of 
Re^on,  and  the  evident  Knowledg  the  Mind  has  of  its  own  clear  and  diftinft 
Ideas  i  there  Reafon  muft  be  hearken'd  to,  as  to  a  Matter  within  its  Province : 
fittce  a  Man  can  never  have  fo  certain  a  KnowJedg,  that  si  Ptopofition  which 
contradiSs  the  clear  Principles  and  Evidence  of  his  own  Knowledg,  was  divinely 
reveal'd,  or  that  he  underilands  the  Words  rightly  Wherein  it  i&  deliver'd ;  as 
he  has,  that  the  contrary  is  true:  and  fo  is  bound  to  eonfider  and  judg  of  it  as 
a  matter  of  Reafon,  and  not  fwaUow  it,  without  Examination,  as  a  matter  of 

&  p   i5r/I,  Whatever  Propofition  is  reveal'd,  of  whofe  Truth  outJMind,  hy^evemmin 
its  natural  Faculties  and  Notions,  cannot  judg;  that  is  purely  matter  of  -R"'**  ^J'Jjj^^ 

and  above  Reafon.  .        ^,    ,.,•  j   .      l     -r     <•  •         j     « »^  .  t  ''"nut  ju^. 

Secondly  AU  Propofitions,  whereof  the  Mind,  by  the  ufe  of  its  tfat(ital  Facul-  «•  butproba- . 
ties   can  come  to  determine  and  judg  ffbih'  naturally  acquir'd  Ideas,  arc  matter  bir,mi>tt»  be 
rf  Reafon  i  with  this  difiercnce  ftill,  that  in  tbofe  concerning  which  it  has  but  «•'*«"''»• 
an  uncertain  Evidence,  and  fo  is  perfuadedof  their  Truth  only  upon  probable 
crounds,  which  ftill  admit  a  PoJfibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  without  do- 
fne  violence  to  the  certain  Evidence  of  its  own  Knowledg,  and  overturning  the  ^ 
Principles  of  aU  Reafon ;  in  fuch  probable  Propolitions,  Ifay,  an  evident  Reve- 
iation  ought  to  determine  our  Affent  even  againft  Probability.    For  where  the 
Principles  ofReafon  have  not  evidenced  a  Propofition  to  be  certainly  true  or 
falfe   theteclezT  Revelation,  as  another  Principle  of  Truth,  and  Ground  of  Af- 
fent' may  determine  ;  andfo  it  may  be  matter  oi  Faith,  and  be  alfo  above  Rea- 
fon *  Becaufe  Reafon,  in  that  particular  matter,  bemg  able  to  reach  no  higliet 
than  Probability,  Fa/V*  gave  the  Determination,  where  Reafon  came  fhort;  and 
/{«,f/^rwdifcover'd on  which  fide  the  Truth  lay.  r^,. 

&   10   Thus  far  the  Dominion  ofFattb  reaches,  and  that  without  any  Violence  fn  Matters 
ox  Hindrance  to  Reafon;  which  is  not  injur'd  or  difturbU  but  affifted  and  im- »^- W;^. 
prov'd.   by  new  Difcoveries  of  Truth  coming  trom  the  eternal  Fountain  oi  taiJim-aicdg 
allKnowledff     Whatever  GOD  hath  reveal'd,  is  certainly  true;   no  daahx  tbatistobe 
can  be  made  of  it.    This  is  the  proper  Objca  of  Faith:  But  whether  it  be  a  bearitn'd  U. 
divine  Revelation  or  no,  ile«/fl»  muft  judg ;  wnich  can  never  permit  the  Mind 
to  reica  a  greater  Evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident,  nor  aUow  it  to 
entertain  Probability  in  oppofition  to  Knowledg  and  Certainty.    There  can  be 
no  Evidence,  that  any  traditional  Revelation  is  of  divine  Orieinal,  m  the 
Words  we  receive  it,  gnd  in  the  Senfe  we  undcrftand  it,  fo  clear  and  to  certaini 
asthatof  the  Principles  of  Reafon;  and  therefore.  Nothing  that  is  mtrary  to 
and  inconMent  -with  the  clear  and  felf-evident  Dilates  of  Reafon,  has  a  right  to 
be  urged  w  affented  to  as  a   matter  of  Faith,  wherein  Reafon  hath  nothing  to  do. 
Whatfoever  is  divine  Revelation,  ought  to  over-rule  all  our  Opinions,  Preju- 
dices, and  Interefts,  and  hath  a  right  to  be  receiv'd  with  full  Affent,    Such  a 
Submiflion  as  this,  of  oat  Reafon  to  Faith,  takes  not  away  the  Land-marks  of 
Knowledg:  This  (hakes  not  the  Foundations  of  Reafon,  but  leaves  us  that  Ufe 
of  our  Faculties,  for  which  they  were  given  us.  ,.„.„,     ,,    „      . 

tf    II.  Jfthe  Prminces  of  Faith  and  Reafon  are  not  keft  dtfltnSt  hj  tbeje  Bounda-  rftbeBomdt' 
r/W  there  wiU,  in  matter  of  Religion,  be  no  room  iot  Reajon  at  all;  a^f  j'wf*  jf^.'^gj 
extravagant  Opinions  and  Ceremonies  that  arc  to  be  found  m  the  feveral  Rdi;  SK^J^ 
cions  of  the  World,  will  not  deferve  to  be  blamed.    For,  to  this  crying-up  of  E,ab,^m0 
Faith,  in  oppofition  to /Je<?/o«,  we  may,  I  think,  in  good  meafure  afcnbc  thofc  ^x^-w^^,. 
Abfurditiesthat  fill  almoft  aU  the  Religions  which  poflels  and  divide  Mankind.  9'»»*'2i 
For  Men  having  been  principled  with  an  Opinion,  that  they  muft  not  confult  SaS**"^^ 
il««>  in  the  things  of  Religion,  however  apparently  contradiftory  to  common 
Senfe,  and  the  very  Principles  of  aU  their  Knowledg,   have  let  loofe  their 
Fancies  and  natural  Supetftition;  and  have  been  by  them  led  into  fo  ftrangc 
Opinions  and  extravagant  Praftices  in  Religion,  that  a  confidciate  Man  cannot 
but  ftand  amaz'd  at  their  Follies,  and  judg  them  fo  far  from  being  acceptable  to. 
the  great  and  wife  GOD,  that  he  cannot  avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous,  and 
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t)ffen(ivc  to  a  fobcr  good  Man.  So  that  in  cf&a  Religion,  which  (hould  mcft 
diftinguifli  us  from  Beafts,  and  ought  moft  peculiarly,  to  elevate  us.  as  rational 
Creatures,  above  Brutes,  is  that  wherein  Men  often  appear  moft  irrational, 
and  more  fenflcfs  than  Beafts  themfelves^  Credo,  quia  impoffibile  eft;  I  Relieve, 
becaufe  it  is  imfoQibky  might  in  a  good  Man  pafs  for  a  Sally  of  Zeal ,-  but  would 
prove  a  very  ill  Rule  for  Men  co  chufe  their  Opinions  or  Religio^  by. 

CHAR    XIX.  -        . 

Of  Bnthujiajm. 

tffueonruth^'^*  ITYE  that  wou|<iferioufly  let  upon  the  Search  of  Truth,  ought  in  the 
^cejfarf.  XTr  firft  place  to  prepare  his  Mind  with  a  Love  of  ir.  For  he  that  loves 

it  not,  will  not  uke  much,  pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when  htf 
mifl'es  it.  There  is  no  body  in  the  Cwnmon wealth  of  Learning,  viho  does  not, 
profefshimfclfa  Lover 'of.  Truth  i  and  there  is  not  a  rational  Creature,  that 
would  not  take  it  atnifs  to  be  thought  otherwife  o€  And  yet  for  all  this,  one 
may  truly  fay,  there  are  very  few  Lovers  ot  Truth  for  Truth- fake,  even  amongft 
thofe  who  perfuade  themf^lves  that  they  p-e  fo.  How'  a  Man  inay  know  whe- 
ther he  be  To  in  earneft^  is  worth  enquiry :  And  I  thjnk  there  is  this  one  un- 
erring Mark  of  it,  viz..  The  not  entertaining  any  Frppofition  with  greater  Af- 
furance,  than  the  Proofs  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant;  Whoever  jgocs  beyond 
this  meafure  of  Aflent,  'tis  .plain  receives  not  Truth  in  the  love  of  it ;  loves 
not  Truth  for  Truth-fake,  but  for  fome  other  By-end.  For  the  Evidence  that 
any  Propofition  is  true  (except  fuch  as  are  Idf-evident)'  lying  only  in  the 
Proofs  a  Man  has  of  it,  whatfoever  Degrees  of  Altcnt  he  Affords  it  beyond  the 
ttegrees  of  that  Evidence,  'tis  plain  that  ajil  the  Surplufage  of  Affurance  is  owing 
to  fome  other  Aflfedion,  and  not  to  the  Love  of  Truth :  it  being  as  impoffible, 
that  the  Love  of  Truth  (hould  carry  my  Aflent  above  the  Evidence  there  is 
to  mc  that  it  is  true,  as  that'  the  Lo\x  of  Truth  ihould  make  ttie  aflent  to 
any  Propofition  for  the  fake  of  that  Evidence,  which  it  has  not,  that  it  is  true; 
which  is  in  efteft  to  love  it  as  a  Truth,  becaufe  it  is  poflible  or  probable  that  it 
may  not  be  true.  In  any  Truth  that  gets  not  pofleflSon  of  our  Minds  by  the  ir- 
refiftible  Light  of  Self- evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  Demonftration,  the  Argu- 
ments that  gain  it  Aflent  are  the  Vouchers  and  Gage  of  its  Probability  to  wsi 
and  we  can  receive  it  for  no  other,  than  fuch  as  they  deliver  it  to  our  Under- 
ftandings.  Whatfoever  Credit  or  Authority  wc  give  to  any  Propofition,  more 
than  it  receives  from  the  Principles  and  Proofs  it  fupports  it  felf  upon,  is  owing 
to  out  Inclinations  that  way,  and  is  fo  far  a  Derogation  from  the  Love  ot  Truth 
as  fuch :  which,  as  it  can  receive  no  Evidence  from  our  Paifions  or  Intercfts,  fo 
it  fhould  receive  no  Tindure  from  them* 
A  Fomard'  §.  2.  The  aifuming  an  Authority  of  dilating  to  others,  and  a  Forwardnefs 
P^^'^bcme  ^^  Prc^^ribe  to  their  Opinions,  'is  a  conftant  Concomitant  of  this  Byafs  and 
jrm  w  e.  £;qj.j.^p(Jqq  of  Our  Judgments.  For  how  almoft  can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that 
he  (hould  be  ready  to  jmpofe  on  others  Belief,  who  has  already  imposM  on  his 
own?  Who  can  reafonably  cxpcft  Arguments  and  Conviftion  from  him,  in  deal*- 
ling  with  others,  whofe  Underftanding  is  not  accuftom'd  to  them  in  his  dealing 
with  himfclf ?  Who  does  violence  to  his  own  Faculties,  tyrannizes  over  his  owrt 
Mind,  and  ufurps  the  Prerogative  that  belongs  to  Truth  alone^  which  is  to  com- 
mand Aflent  by  only  its  own  Authority,  i.  e*  by  and  in  proportion  to  that  Evi- 
dence which  it  carries  with  it. 
ivrce  of  Elf  $•  ?•  Upon  this  occafion  I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  confider  a  third  Ground  of 
tbufiafm.  Aiiwiit,  which  with  fome  Men  has  the  fame  Authority,  and  is  as  confidently 
relv'd  on  as  either  Faith  or  Reafon;  I  mean  Enthufiafm :  which  laying  by  Reafon, 
^Vould  {et  up  Revelation  without  it.  Whereby  in  efled  it  takes  away  both  Rea*^ 
fon  and  Revelation,  and  fubftitutes  in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  Fancies 
of  a  Mail's  own  Brain,  and  afl^umes  them  for  a  Foundation  both  of  Opmion 
and  ConduA. 
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$.  4.  /l^tf/on  is  natural  iin/f/i/zW,  whereby  the  eternal  Father  of  Light,  andS^^^ 
Fountain  of  all  Knowledg,  communicates  to  Mankind  that  Portion  joi  Truth  ^^^^'^ 
which  he  has  laid  within  the  reach  of  their  natural  Faculties :  JRe&elatm  is  na- 
tural Reafott  enlarged  bv  a  new  Set  of  Difcoveries  conununicated  by  GOD  im- 
mediately, which  Reafon  vouches  the  Truth  of,  by  the  Teftimony  and  Proofs  it 
gives  that  they  come  from  GOD.  So  that  he  that  takes  away  Reafin,  to 
make  way  for  Revelation,  puts  out  the  Light  of  both,  and  does  much-what  the 
fame,  as  if  he  would  perfuade  a  Man  to  put  out  bis  Eyes,  the  better  to  receive 
the  remote  Light  of  an  invifible  Star  by  a  Telefcope. 

$.5.  Immediate  Revelation  being  a  much  ea(ier  way  for  Men  to  eftablifh  their  RifecfEnt^u- 
Opinions,  and  regulate  their Condud,  than  the  tedious  and  not  always  fuccefT- i^^^* 
fill  Labour  of  Arid  Reafoning,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  have  been  very  apt 
to  pretend  to  Revelation,  and  to  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  are  under  the 
peculiar  Guidance  of  Heaven  in  their  Adions  and  Opinions,  efpecially  in  thofe 
of  them  which  they  cannot  account  for  by  the  ordinary  Methods  of  Knowr 
Icdg,  and  Principles  of  Reafon.  Hence  we  fee,  that  in  all  Ages,  Men,  in 
whom  Melancholy  has  mix'd  with  Devotion,  or  whofe  Conceit  of  themfelves 
has  rais'd  them  into  an  Opinion  of  a  greater  Familiarity  with  GOD,  and  a 
nearer  Admittance  to  his  Favour  than  is  a£Forded  to  others,  have  often  flat- 
tered themfelves  with  a  Perfuafion  of  an  immediate  Intercourfe  with  the  Deity, 
and  frequent  Communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  GOD,  I  own,  cannot 
be  deny'd  to  be  able  to  enlighten  the  UnderfUnding  by  a  Ray  darted  into  the 
Mind  immediately  from  the  Fountain  of  Light :  This  they  underiland  he  has 
promised  to  do,  and  who  then  has  fo  good  a  Title  toexped  it  as  thofe  who  are 
his  peculiar  People,  chofen  by  him,  and  depending  on  him  / 

$.  6.  Their  Minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever  groundlefs  Opinion  comes  Etdbtfi^fml 
to  fettle  it  felt  ftrongly  upon  their  Fancies,  is  an  lUuminatioo  from  the  Spirit  oi 
GOD,  and  prefently  of  divine  Authority:  and  whatfoever  odd  A^on  they  find 
in  themfelves  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  do,  that  impulfe  is  concluded  to  be  a  Call 
or  Diredipn  from  Heaven,  and  muft  be  obeyM ;  'tis  a  Commifllon  from  above^ 
and  they  cannot  err  in  executing  it. 

$.  7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  Enthufiafm,  which,  tho'  founded  neither  on 
Reafon  nor  Divine  Revelation,  but  rifmg  from  the  Conceits  of  a  warm'd  Qr 
pver-weening  Brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully 
on  the  Perfuafions  and  Adions  of  Men,  than  either  of  thole  tw:o,  or  both  to- 
gether :  Men  being  moft  forwardly  obedient  to  the  Impulfes  they  receive  from 
themfelves ;  and  the  whole  Man  is  fure.to  ad  more  vigoroufly,  iwhcre  the  whole 
Man  is  carry 'd  by  a  natural  Motion.  For  ftrong  Conceit,  like  a  new  Pripcipl^ 
carries  ail  eafilv  with  it,  when  got  above  common  Senfe,  and  freed  from  all  Ke- 
firaint  of  Reaton,  and  Check  of  Refledion,  it  is  heightened  into  a  Divine  Au- 
thority, in  concurrence  with  our  own  Temper  and  Inclination. 

$•  8.  Tho'  the  odd  Opinions  and  extravagant  Adions  Embt^afm  has  run  Men  Entbtfi^fm 
into,  were  enough  to  warn  them  againfi  this  wrong  Principle,  fo  apt  to  mifguide  ?'-?**^Tr^ 
them  both  in  their  Belief  and  Condud ;  yet  the  Love  of  fomething  cxtraor-  y^^J^^ 
dinary,  the  Eafe  and  Glory  it  is  to  be  infpir'd,  and  be  above  the  common 
and  natural  ways  of  Knowledg,  fo  flatters  many  Mens  Lazinefs,  Ignorance  and 
Vanity,  that  when  once  they  are  got  into  this  way  of  immediate  Revelation, 
of  Illumination  without  Search,  and  of  Certainty  without  Proof,  and  without 
Examination,  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it-  Reafon  is  loft  upon 
them,  they  are  above  it :  they  fee  the  Light  infus'd  into  their  Underftandings, 
and  cannot  be  miftaken ;  'tis  clear  and  vifible  there,  like  the  Light  of  bright 
Sun-ihine;  fiiews  it  felf,  and  needs  no  other  Proof  but  its  own  Evidence:  they 
feel  the  Hand  of  GOD  moving  them  within,  and  the  Impulfes  of  the  Spirit, 
and  cannot  be  miftaken  in  what  they  firel.  Thus  they  fupport  themfelves,  and 
are  fure  Reafon  hath  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  fee  and  feel  in  themfelves: 
what  they  have  a  fenfible  Experience  of,  admits  no  Doubt,  needs  no  Probation. 
Would  he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  fliould  reouire  to  have  it  prov'd  to  him  that 
the  Light  (bines,  and  that  he  fees  it  ?  It  is  it  s  own  Proof,  and  can  have  no  o- 
ther.  When  the  Spirit  brings  Light  into  our  Minds,  it  difpels  Darknefs. 
Wc  fee  it,  as  we  do  that  of  the  Sun  at  noon,  and  need  not  the  Twilight  of 
Reafon  to  (hew  it  us.    This  Light  from  Heaven  is  ftrongi  clear,  and  pure. 
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caries  its  aw^5  Demonftcation  with  ic;  and  we  may  as  rationally  take  a  Glow- 
worm to  affift  us  to  di(covec  the  Sun,  as  co  examine  the  Cekftial  Ray  by  our 
aimCaiKlte^  lUafoa. 

"  jj.  9.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of^  thefe  M«n:  they  are  Aire,  becaufe  they 
afefure:  and  their  Perfualions  aix:  right,  only  becaofe  they  are  ftrong  in  them. 
For,  when  what  they  fay  is  ftrip'd  of  the  Metaphor  of  ieeing  and  feeling,  this 
i^aU  it  amounts  to:  and  yet  thefe  Similes  fo  impofe  on  them,  that  they  ferve 
them  for  Certainty  in  themfelves,  and  Demonftration  to  others. 
jEntbtfiafm  jj.  10.  But  to  examine  a  little  fobcrly  this  internal  Light*  and  this  Feeling  on 
bfiW  i\^  which  they  build  fo  much.  Thefe  Men  have,  they  fay,  clear  Light,  and  they 
4iifcovcr'4.  ^^^.  ^i^y  bare  an awaken'd  Senfe,  and  they  feel:  this  cannot,  they  are  fare, 
bediiputed  them.  For  when  a  Man  lays  he  fees  or  feels,  no  body  can  deny  ft 
him  that  he  does  fo.  But  here  let  me  ask  :  This  fcemg,  is  it  the  Perception  of 
the  Truth  of  the  Propofition,  or  of  this,  that  it  is  a  Revelation  from  GOD? 
This  feeling,  is  it  a  Perception  of  an  Inclination  or  Fancy  to  do  fomcthing,  or 
of  the  Spirit  of  GOD  moving  that  Inclination  .>  Thefe  are  two  very  diflfeient 
Perceptions,  and  muft  be  carefully  diftinguifli'd,  if  we  would  not  impofe  upon 
ourfclves.  I  may  perceive  the  Truth  of  a  Proportion,  and  yet  not  perceive 
that  it  is  an  immediate  Revelation  from  GOD.  I  may  perceive  the  Truth  of  a 
Proportion  in  EiuUdy  without  its  being,  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be  a  Revela- 
tion :  Nay,  I  may  perceive  I  came  not  by  this  Knowledg  in  a  natural  way,  and 
fo  may  conclude  it  revcal'd,  without  perceiving  that  ie  is  a  Revdation  from 
GOD;  becaufe  there  be  Spirits,  which,  without  being  divinely  commiflion'd, 
may  excite  thole  Ideas  in  mev  and  lay  the n^  in  fuoh  order  before  my  Mind,  that 
I  may  perceive  their  Comedion.  So  that  the  Knowledg  of  any  PropoHuon 
coming  into  tey  Mind  i  kix>w  aot  bow,  is  not  a  Perceptton  that  it  is  from 
GOD.  Much  Icfs  is  a  firong  Fer&iafion,  that  it  is  true,  a  Perception  that  it  is 
from  GOD|'  or  (a  moeh  a&  true,  fiut  however  it  be  calfd  Light  and  Seeing^ 
I  jbppofe  ic  is  at  moil  but  Belief  and  Aflurance :  and  the  Proportion  taken  for 
a  Revelation,  is^not  fuchf  as  tbey  knQW  t^  be  tcue,  but  take  to  be  true.  For 
where  a  Propofition  is  known  to  be  true,  Revelation  is  needlefe:  audit  is  hard 
tbcom^ive  bow  tberecin  be  a  Re«relacion  to  any  one  of  what  he  knows-  alrea- 
dy. It  therifope  it  be  a?  Propofitiou  which  they  are  perfuaded,  but  do  not 
knowj  to  be  trae^  whateve)?  t^cy  may  caU  it,  it  is  not  feeing,  but  betievmg. 
For  thefe  are  two  ways,  wliereby  Truth  c<»nes  into  the  Mind,  wholly  diftina, 
fo  that  one  is  not  the  odier.  What  I  fee,  I  know  to  be  fo  by  the  Evidence  of 
the  thing  it  felf:  what  I  believe,  I  take  to  be  fo  upon  the  Teftimony  of  ano- 
ther :  But  this  Teftimony  I  muft  know  co  be  given,  or  elfe  what  ground  have  I 
oif  believing  ?  I  flEiuft  fee  that  'tis  GODthat  rev»ls  this  to  me,  or  eHc  I  fee  no- 
tbifig*  The^wdlien  then  here  i«.  How  do  I  know  that  GOD  is  the  Revealer 
of  this  to  me  s  that  this  Impreffion  is  Biade  upon  my  Mind  by  his  holy  Spirit^ 
and  that  therefore  I  oaght  to  obey  ic?  If  I  know  not  this,  how  great  foever 
the  Aflurance  is  Aac  lam  potfcfed  with,  it  is  groundlcfs;  wiwitever  Light  I 
pretend  to,  it  istmt  Emhufiafm.  For  wither  the  Propofition  fuppos'd  to  be 
rcveard,  be  in  it  felf  evidently  troe^  or  vifibly  probable,  or  by  the  natural 
ways  of  Knowledg  uncertaii^  the  Propofttjoa  that  muft  be  well  grounded,  and 
mamfefted  to  be  true,  i^  tins.  That  GOD  is  the  Revealcr  of  it,  and  that  what 
I  take  to  be  a  RevelatJon  is  certainly  ^  into  my  Mind  by  him,  and  is  not  au 
Hlufion  dtop'd  in  by  fomc  other  Spirit,  or  rais'd  by  my  own  Fancy.  For  if  I 
nti&^e  not,  thefe  Men  receive  it  for  true,  becaufe  they  prefame  GOD  reveal'd 
it.  Does  it  not  then  ftand  them  upon,  to  examine  on  what  grounds  they  prc- 
fumt  it  to  be  a  Revelation  from  GOD  ^  or  clfe  all  their  Confidence  is  mere  Prc- 
fumption :  and  this  Light,  they  are  fo  dazzled  with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  far 
thus  that  leads  them  cominntHy  round  in  this  Circle ;  It  is  a  Revelation^  becaufe 
they  firmly  helieve  it,  and  they  believe  it  becmfe  it  is  a  Revelation. 
Ef^bufiafm  ?•  *  »•  fe  ^U  that  \s  of  Divine  Revelation^  there  is  need  of  no  other  Proof  but 
iails  of  Evi"  that  it  IS  art  Infptratjott  from  GOD:  FOr  he  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  de- 
dence^tbattbe  celv'd.  Bnt  hbw  fluli  it  tjJe  known  that  any  Propofition  in  our  Minds  is  a 
fromCOD'  '^^^^  hrfus^d^y  GOD  5  a  tnith  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  him,  which  he  de-- 
*  dares  to  us,  and  therdFore  w«  ought  to  bcHere  ?  Here  it  is  that  Enthufiafm  fails 
dF  the  Evidence  it  pretends  to.    For  Men  thus  poflfefs*d  boaft  of  a  Light  where- 
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by  they  fay  they  are  €« lightened,  and  brought    into  the  Knowlcdg  of  this  ok 
that  Truth.     But  i(  they  know  it  to  be  a   Truth,  they  muft  know  it  to  be  fo^ 
either  by  its  own  Seli:  evidence  to  natural  ReafoD,   or  by  the  ratioul  Proofs 
that  make  it  out  to  be  fo.     \i  they  fee  and  know  it  to  be  a  Truth,  eitli^r  o^ 
thefe  two  ways,  they  in  vain  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  Elevelation*    For  they  knovjf 
it  to  be  true  by  the  fame  way,  that  any  other  Man  ruiturally  ma3^  know  that 
it  is  fo  without  the  help  of  Revelation.     For  thus  atl.  the.  Truths»  ot  what  kin4 
fo^\-er,  that  Men  unitifpir'd  are  enlightened  with,    came  in^o  their  ]4ind$»^  aad 
are  eftabli(h'd  there.    It  they  fay  they  know  it  to  be  true,  becaafeic  i^^  Reve- 
lation from  GOD,  the  Reafon  is  good  :  but  then  it  will  be  deioaoded  how 
they  know  it  to  be  a  Revelation  from  GOD?    If  they  fiiy,    by  the  JLight  ic 
brings  with  it,  which  fcines  bright  in  their  Minds,  and  they  cannot  tefift  :    I 
befceeh  them  to  confider  whether  this  be  any  more  than  what  we  have  takea 
notice  of  already,  viz..  That  it  is  a  Revelation  becaufe  they  firongly  believe  it; 
to  be  true.     For  all  the  Light  they  fpeak  of  is  but  a  ftrong, .  tho'  ungrouad^a 
Perfuafion  of  their  own  Minds,  that  ic  is  a  Truth,    For  rational  Grounds  from 
Proofs  chat  it  h  2l  Truth,  they  muft  acknpwledg  to  have  none  ;  tor  then  ic  is  not 
receir'd  as  a  Revelation,  but  upon  the  ordinary  grounds  that  other  Truths  arc, 
received :  And  if  they  believe  ic  to  be  true,    bccaufe  it  is  a  Revelation,  and 
have  no  other  reafon  for  its  being  a  Revelation,  bu(  b^cauie  th.ey  are  fully   per- 
fuaded  wichout  any  other  reafon  that  it  is  true,  they  believe  it  to  be  a  Rev^ 
lation  only  becaufe  they  ftrongly  believe  it  to  be  a  Revelation^  which  is  a  very 
unfafe  ground  to  proceed  on>  either  fn  our  Tenets  or  Adioos*    And  what  rea- 
dier way  can  there  be  to  run  our  f^elves  into  the  fooft^attr^agant  Errors  and 
Mifcarriages,  than  thus  to  fee  tip  Fancy  for  our  fupremc  and  fole  Guide^  aod 
to  believe  any  Propofitioij  to  be  tn^,  any  AAion  to  be  right,  x^xAy  beeaaTewe  bf  i- 
lieve  it  to  be  fo^  The  Strength  of  our  PerfHatioos  ar«  no  Evidence  at  ^1  af 
their  ownRe^itude  :  Crooked  things  may  be  asftift  aoduaAexiUe  asftpcighl:: 
and  Men  may  be  as  pofi tire  ^nd  peremptory  in  Error  as  in  Truth.    How  wmp 
elfe  the  untraftable  2^alots  ki  different  and  oppofite  Parties  ?  For  if  the  jU^lH, 
which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  hts  Mindj  which  in  this  cafe  h  nothing  but  (Ji^ 
Stren^  of  his  own  Perfuafion,  bean  Evidcnoe  that  it  is  fsom  GOD;  cootca* 
ry  Dpioions  may  have  the  fame  Title  to  be  lafpirations  ;  and  GOD  wiUhic 
not  onfy  the  Father  of  Lights,  but  of  opp^ce  and  contradiaory  Lights,  litad- 
ing  Men  contrary  waysj  and  contradi&ory  PropoficionswiU  be  Divine  Trurh^, 
if  an  unbounded  Strength  of  AflSarance  be  an  Evidence,  that  aay  PropofitioO 
is  a  Divine  Revelation. 

$.  12.  This  cannot  bt  otherwife,   vAA\^  Firmnefs  of  Perfuafion  is  made  thi^  Firmnefs  of 
Caufe  of  believing,  and  Confidence  of  being  in  the  right  is  made  an  htfjn^tnt  ^^^^J^  ^ 
of  Truth.  St.  fautYAmm  bellevM  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  CaU  toif  JSt^t"^ 
when  he  perfecuted  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  eoiifidcntly  thought  in  the  wvp9gi  from  god. 
But  yet  it  was  he,  a,nd  not  they,  who  were  miftaken*^    Good  Men  are  Men  Sill, 
liable  to  Miftak^;  and  ^re  fomethnes  warmly  eng^M  in  £rrQPs,    which  thry 
take  for  Divine  Truths,  -ftimng  in  theirMinds  with  the  deaicft  Light. 

^-  13  •  Light,  true  Light  in  the  Mind  is,  or  cMbt  nothing  el6but*heEyr  ^?^  '«  ^^^ 
dencc  of  the  Tiitthpf  an)j  Propofition ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  felf-evident  Propofiti-  ^^^  ^^"^^^ 
on,  all  the  Light  it  has,  or  can  have,  is   from  the  Cleatfnefs  and  Validity  of 
thofe  Proofs^  upon  whidi  it  is  receivM.    To  talk  of  any  other  Ligbt  io  ahe  Vsr 
derfbhdhig,  is  to  put  our  fehres  in  the  dark,  or  ki  the  power  of  the  Arince  of 
Darknefs,  ind  by  our  own  Confent  to  give  our  felves  up  to  Deloiign  |to  believe 
a  Lye«    For  if  Strength  of  Perfuafion  be  the  Light  which  muft  guide  us; 
I  sjk  how  ffialf  any  one  diftinguifii  between  the  DdufiOM  ^  Satan^  and  ttf 
lofp]  rations  of  the  floljr  Ghoft?  He  can  transform  himfetf  istp  an  An^cl  df 
Light.    And  they  who  are  led  bv  this  Son  of  the  Morning,  are  as  fully  fataafy  jd 
of  the  Rumination,  i.  e.  areas  ftron^  perfuaded^  that  they  are  enUphtenVl 
by  thi;  Spirit  of  God»  ^  any  one  who  is  fo :    They  acquiefee  and  rejoice  in  k; 
are  afied  by  it :  and  no  Body  can  be  merefure,  nor  move  in  the  right  (if  their 
own  ftrong  Belief  may  be  judg)  than  they. 

Jf.  14.  He  therefore  that  will  not  give  hinrfelf  up  to  an  the  Extravagancies  j^^/^;^ 
6f  Ddutiop  and  Error,  muft  bring  this  Guide  of  his  Light  within  to  the  Trial,  miifi  be  \u^- 
GO^  when  lie  makes  the  f ropheti  does  not  unmakethe  Man.  He  leaves  aU  )m^/4h  Kf«- 
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Faculties  in  the  natural  State,  to  enable  him  to  judg  of  his  Infpirations,  whe- 
ther chey  be  of  Divine  Original  or  no.  When  he  illuminates  theiiind  with 
fupcmatural  Light,  he  does  not  cxtinguifli  that  which  is  natural.  If  he  would 
have  us  aflent  to  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition,  he  either  evidences  that  Truth 
by  the  ufual  Methods  of  natural  Keafon,  or  el&  makes  it  known  to  be  a  Truth 
which  he  would  have  us  aflent  to,  by  his  Authority ;  and  convinces  us  that  it  is 
from  him,  by  fome  Marks  which  Reafon  cannot  be  miftaken  in.  Reafon  xxm& 
be  our  laft  Judg  and  Guide  in  every  thing*  I  do  not  mean  that  we  muft  con- 
sult Reafon,  and  examine  whether  a  Proportion  reveal'd  from  GOD  can  be 
made  out  by  natural  Principles,  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  may  reject  it : 
but  confultit  we  muft,  and  by  it  examine,  whether  it  be  a  Revelation  from 
GOD  or  no.  Andif  ii^^ff  finds  it  to  be  revcalM  from  GOD,  Reafm  thca 
declares  for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  Truth,  and  makes  it  one  of  her  Dic- 
tates* Every  Conceit  that  thorowly  warms  our  Fancies  muft  pafs  for  an  Infpi- 
f ation,  if  there  be  nothing  but  the  Strength  of  our  Perfuafions,  whereby  to 
judg  of  our  PerfuaHons :  If  Reafon  muft  not  examine  their  Truth  by  /bme* 
thing  extrinfecal  to  the  Perfuafions  themfelves,  Infpirations  and  D^lufions^ 
Truth  and  Fallbood,  will  have  the  fame  Meafure,  and  will  not  be  poffible  to 
be  diftinguifhM. 
^^j^^^^^^f  (.  ly.  If  this  internal  Light,  or  any  Propoiltion  which  under  that  Title  wc 
^^  '  take  for  infpir'd,  be  conformable  to  the  Principles  of  Reafon,  or  to  the  Word 
of  GOD,  which  is  attefted  Revelation,  Reafon  warrants  it,  and  wemayfaf^ 
ly  receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our  Belief  and  Adions:  if  it  re- 
ceive no  Teftimonynor  Evidence  from  either  of  thefe  Rules,  we  cannot  take 
it  for  a  Revelation,  or  fo  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  fome  other  Mark  that 
it  is  a  Revelation,  befides  our  believing  that  it  is  fo.  Thus  we  fee  the  hply 
Men  of  old,  who  had  Revelations  from  GOD,  had  fomething  elfe  befides  that 
internal  Light  of  Aflurance  in  their  own  Minds>  to  teftify  to  them  that  it  was 
from  GOD.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  Perfuaiions  alone,  that  thofe 
Perfuafions  were  from  GOD;  but  had  outward  Signs  to  convince  them  of  the 
Author  of  thofe  Revelations.  And  when  they  were  to  convince  others,  they 
had  a  Power  given  them  to  juftify  the  Truth  of  their  Commiflion  from  Hea-. 
ven ;  and  by  vifible  Signs  to  afTert  the  Divine  Authority  of  a  MefT:;^  they  were 
fent  with.  Mfes  faw  the  Bufh  bum  without  being  confumed,  and  heard  a 
Voice  out  of  it.  This  was  fomething  befides  finding  an  Impulfc  upon  his 
Mind  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  that  he  might  bring  his  Brediren  out  of  J^gffi:  and 
yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to  authorize  him  to  go  with  that  Meflage,  till 
GOD,  by  another  Miracle  of  his  Rod  turned  into  a  Serpent^  had  afTurM  him  c^ 
a  Power  to  teftify  his  Miflion,  by  the  fame  Miracle  repeated  before  them,  whom 
he  was  fent  to.  Gideon  was  fent  by  an  Angel  to  deliver  Jffrael  from  the  AUdiar 
nitesy  and  yet  he  defir'd  a  Sign  to  convince  ium  that  this  Commi/fion  was  from 
GOD.  Thefe,  and  feveral  the  like  Inflances  to  be  found  among  the  Prophets 
of  old,  are  enough  to  fbew  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  Seeing  or  Perfua- 
fion  of  their  own  Minds,  without  any  other  Proof,  a  fufficient  Evidence  that  it 
was  from  GOD,  tho'  the  Scripture  does  not  every  where  mention  their  de- 
manding or  having  fuch  Proofs. 

if.  16.  In  what  I  have  faid,I  am  far  from  denying,  that  GOD  can,  or  doth 
fometimes  enlighten  Mens  Minds  in  the  apprehending  of  certain  Truths,  or 
excite  them  to  good  Adions  by  the  immediate  Influence  and  Affifbuice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  any  extraordinary  Signs  accompanying  it.  But  in  fuch 
caies  too  we  have  Reafon  and  Scripture,  unerring  Rules  to  know  whether  it 
be  from  GOD  or  no.  Where  the  Truth  embraced  is  confonant  to  the  Reve- 
lation in  the  written  Word  of  GOD,  or  the  A&ion  conformable  to  the  Dic- 
tates of  right  Reafon  or  Holy  Writ,  we  may  be  aflur'd  that  we  run  no  risk  in 
entertaining  it  as  fuch  ;  becaufe  tho'  perhaps  it  be  not  an  immediate  Revelatioa 
from  GOD,  extraordinarily  operating  on  our  Minds,  yet  we  are  fiire  it  is 
warranted  by  that  Revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  Truth.  But  it  is  not 
the  Strength  of  our  private  Perfuafion  within  our  felves,  that  can  warrant  it 
to  be  a  Light  or  Motion  from  Heaven :  Nothing  can  do  that  but  the  written 
Word  of  GOD  without  us,  or  that  Standard  of  Reafon  which  is  common  to 
us  with  all  Men.    Where  Reafon  or  Scripture  is  cxprefs  for  any  Opinion  or 
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ASion,  wc  may  receive  it  as  of  Divine  Authority :  But  *tis  not  the  Strength 
of  our  own  Perfuafions  which  can  by  it  fclf  give  it  that  Stamp.  .  The  bent  of 
our  own  Minds  may  favour  it  as  much  as  we  pleafe ;  that  may  ffiew  it  to  be  a 
Fondling  of  our  own,  but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  bean  Offspring  of  Hea- 
ven, and  of  Divine  Original* 

CHAP.  XX. 

-J 

Of  Wrong   aAJfent^    or   Error.  . 

^;  i.-rrNOWLEDG  beingtobehadonlyof  vifible  certain  Truth,  Error  caafis  cj^ 

j\^  is  not  a  Fault  of  our  Knowledg,  but  a  Miftake  of  bur  Judgment,  Err<fr. 
giving  AlVentto  that  which  is  not  true. 

But  if  Affentbc  grounded  on  Likclyhood,  if  the  proper  Objed  arid  Motive 
of  our  AiTent  be  Probability,  and  that  Probability  confifts  in  what  is  laid  down 
in  the  foregoing  Chapters,  it  will  be  dcnianded  how  Men  come  to  give  their 
Affents  contrary  to  Probability.  For  there  is  nothing -niOre  common  than  G)n- 
rrariety  of  Opinions ;  nothing  more  obvious  than  that  one  Man  wholly  disbe- 
lieves what  another  only  doubts  of,  and  a  third  ftedfaftly  believes^  and  firmly  ad- 
heres to.  The  Reafons  whereof,  tho'  they  may  be  very  various,  yet,  I  fuppofe^ 
may  all  be  reducd  to  thefe  four* 
I.  IVant  of  Proof r» 
t.  IVaniof  AMityto  ufeibem.  '' 

3.  JVantof  WiU'toufe  them.  ^    .       - 

4.  Wrong  Meafures  of  Probability. 

%.  2.  Firfly  By  TVtmt  of  Proofs^  I  do  not  mean  briiy  the  Want  of  thofe  Proofs  i.  ^ant^ 
which  are  no  where  extant,  and  fa  ate  nio  where  to  be'  had  ;  but  the  Want  even  Froofs. 
of  thofe  Proofs  which  are  in  being,   or   might  be   procurd.    And  thus  Men 
want  Proofs  who  have  not  the  Convenience  or  Opportunity  to  make  Experi- 
ment and  Obfervations  themfelves  tending  to  the  Proof  of  any  Propofition ; 
nor  likewife  the  Convenience  to  enquire  into,    and  cdleft  the   Teflimonies    of 
others:  Andin  rhisftate  arc  the  greateft  part  of  Mankind,  who  are  given  up  to 
Labour,  and  cnflav'd  ta  the  Neccffity  of  theit  mean  Condition  ;  whofe  Lives 
are  worn  out  only  in  the  Provifions  for  living.     Thefe  Mens  Opportunity  of 
Knowledg  and  Enquiry  arc  commonly  as  narrow  as  their  Fortunes  ;  and  their 
Underftandings  arc  but  little  inftruSed,  when  all  their  whole  Time  and  Pains 
is  laid  out  to  ftill  the    Croaking  of  their  own  Bellies,   or  the  Cries  of  their 
Children.    *Tis  not  to  be  expe<fled  that  a  Man,   vrtio  drudges  on  all  his  Life 
in  a  laborious  Trade,  (hould  be  more  knowing  in  the  variety  of  Things  done 
in  the  World,  than  a  Pack-horfe,  who  is  driven  conflantly  forwards  and  back- 
wards in  a  narrow  Lane,  and  dirty  Road,  only  to  Market,  fliould  be  skilled  in 
the  Geography  of  the  Country.    Nor  is  it  at  all  more  poffible,  that  he  who 
wants  Leifurc,  Books,  and  Languages,    and  the  Opportunity   of  converfing 
with  Variety  of  Men,  (hould  be  in  a  Condition  to  cdled:  thofe  Tcftimonies  and 
Obfervations  which  are  in  being,  and  are  necelTary  to  make  out  many,  nay  mofl 
of  the  Propolitions  that,  in  the  Societies  of  Men,  are  judg'd  of  the  greatefl 
moment ;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of  AfTurance  fo  great  as  the  Belief  of  the 
Points  he  would  build  on  themi  is  thought  neceffary ;  fo  that  a  great  part 
of  Mankind  are,  by  the  natural  and  unalterable  State  of  things  in  this  World, 
and  the  Conftitution  of  human  Aflfairs,    unavoidably  given  over  to  invincible 
Ignorance  of  thofe  Proofs  on  which  others  build,  and  which  arc  neceflary  to 
effablifli  thofe  Opinions :  The  greateft  part  of  Men,  having  much  to  do  to  get 
the  Means  of  Living,  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  look  after  thofe  of  learned  and 
laborious  Enquiries. 

^.  3,  What  fhall  we  fay  then  ?  Arc  the  greateft  part  of  Mankind,  by  the  Oh.vMJhaU 
NeceflBty  of  their  Condition,  fubjefied  to  unavoidable  Ignorance  in  thofe  things  become  of tbofi 
which  are  of  greateft  Importance  to  them  ?  (iox  of  thefe  'tis  obvious  to  en-  ^^JJ^^L^ 
quire.)    Have  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  no  other  Guide  but  Accident,  and  blind  ^d.  * 
i^hance,  toconduft  them  to  their  Happinef;;  or  Miicry  ?  Arc  the  current  Opi- 
nions, 
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oions,  and  licensed  Guides  of  every  Country,   fufficient  Evidence  and  Security 
to  every  Man  to  venture  his  greateft  Concernments  on  s  nay,  his  everlafting 
Happinefs  or  Mifery  ?  Or  can  thofe  be  the  certain  and  infallible  Oracles  and 
Standards  of  Truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in  Chrifiendomy  and  another  in  7//y- 
keyl  Or  Ihal!  a  poor  Country-man  be  eternally  happy  for  having  the  Chance  to 
be  born  in  Italy ;  or  a  Day-labourer  be  unavoidably  loft,  becaufe  he  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  born  in  England^  How  ready  fomeMen  may  be  to  fay  fome  of  thcfc 
things,  I  will  not  here  examine  :  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  Men  muft  allow  one 
or  other  of  thefe  to  be  true,  (let  them  chufe  which  they  plcafe)  or  elfc  grant. 
That  GOD  has  furnilh'd  Men  with  Faculties  fufficient  to  direft  them  in  the 
way  they  fhould  take,  if  they  will  but  ferioufly  employ  them  that  wayj  when 
their  ordinary  Vocations  allow  them  the  leifure.    No  Man  is  fo  wholly  taken 
upwith.the  Attendance  on  the  Means  of  Living,  as  to  have  no  fpare  time  ac 
all  to  think  of  his  Soul,  and  inform  himfelf  in  Matters  of  Religion.    Were 
Men  as  intent  upon  this,  as  they  are  on  things  of  lower  Concernment,  thci« 
are  none  fo  enflav'd  to  the  Neceffities  of  Life,  who  might  not  find  many  Vacan* 
cies  that  might  be  husbanded  to  this  Advantage  of  their  Knowlcdg. 
People  bmSer-     §.  4.  Befides  thofe,  whofe  Improvements  and  Informations  art  Itraiten'd  by 
edffm  Sn*  jj,^  nartownefs  of  their  Fortunes,  there  are  others  whofe  Largcnefs  of  For- 
^^^*  tunc  would  plentiftiUy  enough  fupply  Books  and  other  Requifitcs  for  clearing  of 

Doubts,  and  difcovering  ot Truth:  But  they  avccoofed  mclofe,  iytbe  Laws  of 
their  Countries,  and  the  flria  Guards  of  thofe  whol?  Intercft  it  is  to  keep  them 
ignorant,  left,   knowing  more,  they  fliould  believe   the  lets  in  them.    Thcfc 
are  as  far,  nay  farther  jrm  the  Uberty  and  Opportunities  iff  a  Jair  Ejiqmry^  than 
thofe  poor  and  wretched  Labourers  we  before  fpokc  of.    And,    however  they 
may  kern  high  and  great,  arc  confin'd  to   Narrowncfs  of  Thought,  and  cn- 
flav'd  in  that  which  Ihould  be  the  freeft  Part  of  Man,  their  Undcrftandings. 
This  is  gener$illy  the  Cafe  of  all  thofe  who  live  in  Places  where  care  is  taken 
to  propagate  Truth  without  Knowlcdg  i  where  Men  are  forc'd,  at  a  venture, 
to  be  of  the  Religion  of  the  Country  i  and  muft  therefore  fwallow  down  Opi- 
nions, as  filly  People  do  Empirick  Pills,  without  knowing  what  they  are  made 
of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  wiJI 
do  the  Cure:  but  in  this  are  much  more  miierable  than  they,  in  that  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  refufe  fwallowing  what  perhaps  they  had  rather  let  alone  i  oc 
to  chufe  the  Phyfician,  to  whofe  Conduft  they  would  truft  themfelves. 
2.  Want  of        $.  5.  Secondly,  Thofe  who  warn  Skill  to  ufe  thofe  Evidences  they  have  of  Proba- 
Skill  to  ufe  bilities;  who  cannot  carry  a  Train  of  Confcquenccs  in  their  Heads,  nor  weigh 
tbem.  cxaaiy  the  Preponderancy  of  contrary  Proofs  and  Teftimonies,  making  every 

Circumftance  its  due  Allowance,  may  be  eafily  mifled  to  aft'ent  to  Pofirions  that 
are  not  probable.  There  are  fome  Men  of  one,  fome  but  of  two  Syllogifms, 
and  no  more ;  and  others  that  can  but  advance  one  ftep  farther.  Thefe  cannot 
always  difcern  that  fide  on  which  the  flrongeft  Proofs  lie ;  cannot  conftantly 
follow  that  which  in  it  felf  is  the  more  probable  Opinion.  Now  that  there 
isfuch  adifierence  between  Men»  in  refped  of  their  Undcrftandings,  I  think 
no  body,  who  has  had  any  Converfation  with  his  Neighbours,  will  queftion : 
tho' he  never  was  at  n/efiminfier-HoB,  or  the  Exchange  on  the  one  hand;  not 
ztAlms'Houfesy  ot  Bedlam  on  the  other.  Which  great  difference  in  Mens  In- 
telleauals,  whether  it  rifes  from  any  Defcft  in  the  Organs  of  the  Body, 
particularly  adapted  to  Thinking ;  or  in  the  Dulnefs  or  Untraftablenefs  of 
thofe  Faculties  for  want  of  Ufe;  or,  as  fome  think,  in  the  natural  Ditferences 
of  Mens  Souls  themfelves ;  or  fome,  or  all  of  thefe  together ;  it  matters  not 
here  to  examine:  Only  this  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  diflEerence  of  Degrees  in 
mens  Underfhndings,  Apprehenfions,  and  Rea&nings,  to  fo  great  a  Latitude, 
that  one  mays  without-^oing  injury  to  Mankind,  affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater 
diftancebetweenfomeMen  and  others,  in  this  refpe&,  than  between  fome  Men 
and  fome  Bcafts.  But  how  this  comes  about  is  a  Speculation,  tho'  of  great 
Confequence,  yet  not  neceffary  to  our  prefent  Purpofe. 
^jratdoftTttt  §.  6.  7hifdlyi  There  are  another  fort  of  People  that  warn  Proofs,  not  becaufe 
uifctbcm.  they  are  out  of  their  teach,  but  tecaufe  they  will  not  ufe  them:  who  tho*  they 
have  Riches  and  Leifure  enough,  and  want  neither  Parts  nor  other  Helps,  are 
yet  never  the  better  for  them.    Their  hot  purfuit  of  Pleafure^  or  conftant 
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Drudgery  in  Budtiefs^  engages  fome  Mens  Thoughts  elfewhere  :  Lazinefs  and 
Ofcirancy  in  general,   or    a  particular  Averfion  for  Books^  Study  and  Me- 
ditation,  keep  others  from  any  ferious  Thoughts  at  all  :  and  fomc  out  of 
Fear,  div  an  impartial  Enquiry  would  not  favour  thofe  Opinions  which  bcft 
fuit  cheir  Pi;ejudices»  Lives,  and  Defigns,  content  themfelves  without  Exami- 
nation to  take  upon  truft  what  they  find  convenient  and  in  fafhion*    Thus  moft 
Men,  even  of  thofe  that  might  do  othcrwifc,  pafs  their  Lives  without  an  ac- 
qtuntance  with,  much  lefs  a  rational  Aflent  to  Probabilities  they  are  concerned 
po  know,  tho'  they  lie  fo  much  within  their  Vie  w>  that  to  be  convinced  of  them, 
they  need  but  turn  their  Eyes  that  way.    But  we  know  fome  Men  will  not  read 
a  Letter  which  is  fuppos'd  co  bring  iU  News ;  and  many  Men  forbear  to  caft  up 
their  Ac€9unt$)  or  fa  much  as  think  upon  their  Eftates,  who  have  reafon  to  fear 
their  Aff4irs  are  in  no  very  good  Pofture.    How  Men,  whofe  plentiful  Fortunes 
^Olov  che^  teifure  to  improve  their  Underftandings,  can  fatisfy  themfelves  with 
A  lazy  Ignorance,  I  cannot  tell :  But  methinks  they  have  a  low  Opinion  of  their 
Souls,  who  1;^  out  all  their  Incomes  in  Provifions  for  the  Body,  and  employ 
none  of  it  to  procure  the  Means  and  Helps  of  Knowledge   who  take  great 
care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  fplendid  Outfide,  and  would  think  them- 
felves mifiir^ble  in  coarfe  Qothes,  or  a  patch'd  Coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fu£kr 
their  Minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  pie-bald  Livery  of  coarfe  Patches,  and  bor- 
rowed Sht^dS)  (uch  as  it  has  pleas'd  Chance,  or  their  Country^Taylor  (I  mean 
the  coipmoo  Opinion  of  thofe  they  have  conversed  with  )  to  clothe  them  in. 
I  will  not  here  mention  how  unreafonable  this  is  for  Men  that  ever  think  of  a 
future  Sute,  and  their  Concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  Man  can  avoid 
to  do  (bnattiaies :  nor  fhall  I  take  notice  what  a  Shame  and  Confufion  it  is» 
to  the  gf oatei^  Contemners  of  Knowledg,  to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they 
are  coocem'd  to  know.    But  this  at  ieafl  is  worth  the  Confideration  of  thofe 
who  call  tl^mfelves  Gentlemen,  That  however  they  may  think  Credit,  Re- 
ijpeft.  Power  ^d  Authority,  the  Concomitants  of  their  Birth  and  Fortune ;  yet 
they  will  find  all  thefe  ilill  carry'd  away  from  them>  by  Men  of  lower  Con- 
dition^  who  (prpafs  them  in  Knowledg.    They  who  are  blind  will  always  be 
kd  by  tboffs  that  fee,  or  clip  fall  into  the  Ditch :  and  he  is  certainly  the  mof); 
ki^St^^  tbe  moft  enflav'd,  who  is  fb  in  his  Under/landing.    In  the  foregoing 
]iiAaoce$»  feme  of  the.  Caufes  have  been  (hewn  of  wrong  AiTent,  and  how  it 
comes  t<^  pais,  that  probable  Dodrines  are  not  always  received  with  an  Aflent 
propodstiooftble  to  the  Reafons  which  are  to  be  had  for  their  Probability  i  but 
lutfacrto  VTQ  have  confkjer'd  only  fuch  Probabilities^  whofe  Proofs  do  e:dfi,  but  do 
not  apf»car  to  him  who  eipbraces  the  Error. 
%.  7.  Fomthly^  There  remains  yet  the  laft  fort,  whq,  even  where  tlie  real  Pro-  4»v9rofigmea* 


cacpo^'d,  who.h^v^  taken  up  wnmgMeafura  of  Prdfohility  ^  which  are^ 

u  ¥rcfo^9ts  fthff  (^  fM  in  tbe^ehes  certaiu  and  evi^Jem^  tut  d^ttjul  and  falfe, 

ukm  upfpr  Ptiftiple^s. 
X  Mneiv'd  Hjfiotbefp. 
S .  Prednmam  P^^ous  or  Jncliuations. 

§.  84  Rrftp  The  firft  and  firmeft  Ground  of  Probability,  is  the  Conformity  i./j^wftf*/ 
doy  thing  luisto  our  9wn  Knowledg;  efpecially  that  Part  of  our  Knowledg Pri^fxtnx 
which  we  have  embraced,  and  continue  to  look  on  as  Princifks.    Thefe  have  fo^^^ 
«Kat  an  foftucncc  upon  our  Opinions,  that  *tis  ufually  by  them  we  judg  oi^^^^^^ 
O'ruth,  and  wcafure  Probability  to  that  degree,  that  what  it  inconfiftent  with 
our  firmfpksy  i$  fo  far  from  paifing  for  probable  with  us,  that  it  will  not  be    ' 
^ilow'd  poffiWe,    The  Reverence  borne  to  thefe  Pni«://>&/  is  fo  great,  and  their 
Aufhocky  io  p^ur^mount  to  all  other,  that  the  Teftimony  not  only  of  other 
Hboy  but  the  Evidence  of  pur  own  Senfes  are  often  rejefted,  when  they  o£fer 
CO  voMch  any  thing  eontrary  to  thefe  dhhliSjd  Rules.    How  much  the  Doc*> 
tfine-of  innate  ^im>>fe,  ai)d  that  Principles  are  not  to  be  prov'd  or  qucflion^d, 
has  oontidbuttd  to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.     Thii  I  readily  grant,  that 
one  Truth  cannot  conmdiA  another :  but  withal  I  take  leave  alfo  to  (ay,  that 
«v€ry  one  ought  very  caic^ly  to  beware  what  he  admits  for  a  Principk,  to  ex-> 
.  Vol.  I.  X  X  amine 
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amine  it  ftriSly,  and  fee  whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  it  felf  by 
its  own  Evidence,  or  whether  he  docs  only  with  Aflurance  believe  it  to  be 
fo  upon  the  Authority  of  others.  For  he  hath  a  ftrong  Biafs  put  into  his  Un- 
dcrftanding,  which  will  unavoidably  mifguide  his  Aflcnt,  who  hath  imbib'd 
vjTong  PrincifUsy  and  has  blindly  given  himlelf  up  to  the  Authority  of  any  Opi- 
nion in  it  felt  not  evidently  true. 

jJ.  9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  Childrens  receiving  into  their 
Minds  Propoficions  (  efpecially  about  Matters  ot  Religion )  from  their  Pa- 
rents, Nurfes,  or  thofe  about  them  :  which  being  infinuated  into  their  unwary, 
as  well  as  unbiafs'd  Underftandings,  and  fatten  d  by  degrees,  arc  at  laft  (e- 
qually,  whether  true  or  falfe  )  riveted  there  by  long  Cuftom  and  Education,  be- 
yond all  Poffibility  of  being  puU'd  out  again.  For  Men,  when  they  arc  grown 
up,  reHe&ing  upon  their  Opinions,  and  finding  thofe  of  this  fort  to  be  as  an- 
tient  in  their  Minds  as  their  very  Memories,  not  having  obfervcd  their  early 
Infinuation>  nor  by  what  Means  they  got  them,  they  are  apt  to  reverence  them 
as  facrcd  things,  and  not  to  fuffer  them  to  be  profan'd,  touched,  or  queftion^d  : 
They  look  on  them  as  the  Urim  and  7hummim  fet  up  in  their  Minds  imme- 
diately by  GOD  Himfclf,  to  be  the  great  and  unerring  Deciders  of  Truth 
and  FalQiood,  and  the  Judges  to  which  they  are  to  appeal  in  all  manner  ot 
Controverfies. 

iJ.  10.  This  Opinion  of  his  Principles  (let  them  be  what  they  will  j  being 
onceejlablifh^dinanyonesMtnd^  it  is  eafy  to  be  imagined  what  Reception  any 
Propoiition  fhall  find,   how  clearly  foever  proved,  that  (hall  invalidate  theic 
Authority,  or  at  all  thwart  with  thefe  internal  Oracles;  whereas  the  groffeft 
Abfurdities  and  Improbabilities,   being  but  agreeable  to  fuch  Principles,  go 
down  glibbly)  and  are  eafily  digetted.  The  great  Obftinacy  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Men  firmly  believing  quite  contrary  Opinions,  tho'  many  times  equally  ab- 
furd,  in  the  various  Religions  of  Mankind,  are  as  evident  a  Proof  as  they  ate 
an  unavoidable  Confequence  of  this  way  of  Reafoning  from  received  traditional 
Principles.    So  that  Men  will  disbelieve  their  own  Eyes,  renounce  the  Evi** 
dence  of  their  Scnfes,  and  give  their  own  Experience  the  lye,  rather  than  ad- 
mit  of  any  thing    difagreeing  with  the  (acred  Tenets.    Take  an  intelligent 
Romanifty  that  from  the  4rery  firft  dawning  of  any  Notions  in  his  Underiland-* 
ing,  hath  had  this  Principle  conftantly  inculcated,  viz..  That  he  muft  believe 
as  the  Church  (/.  €•  thofe  of  his  Communion)  believes,  or  that  the  Pope  is  in* 
fallible;  and  this  he  never  fo  much  as  heard  queftion'd,  till  at  forn^  or  fifty 
Years  old  he  met  with  one  of  other  Principles:  how  i$  he  prepar'a eafily  to 
fwallow,  not  only  againft  all  Probability,  but  even  the  clear  Evidence  of  his 
Senfcs,  the  Doftrine  of  7ranfubftantianon  ?     This  Principle  has  fuch  an  Infla- 
ence  on  his  Mind,  that  he  will  believe  that  to  be  Flefli  which  he  fees  to  be 
Bread.    And  what  way  will  you  take  to  convince  a  Man  of  any  improbable 
Opinion  he  holds,  who,  with  fome  PhilofopherS)  hath  laid  down  this  as  a  Foun- 
dation of  Reafoning,  That  he  muft  believe  his  Reafon  (  for  fo  Men  improperly 
call  Arguments  drawn  from  their  Principles)  againft  his  Senfes?  Let  an  Embur 
fiafi  be  principled,  that  he  or  his  Teacher  is  infpir'd,  and  aded  by  an  imme- 
diate Communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  Evi- 
dence of  clear  Reafons  againft  his  Dodrine*    Whoever  therefore  have  imbibed 
wrong  Principles^  are  not,  in  things  inconfiftent  with  thefe  Principles,  to  be 
tnoy^d  by  the  moft  apparent  and  convincing  Probabilities,  till  they  are  fo  can* 
did  and  ingenuous  to  themfelves,  as  to  be  perfuaded  to  examine  even  thofe  very 
Principles^  which  many  never  fuflfer  themfelves  to  do. 
2.  nefeiy'd        ^.11.  Secondly^  Next  to  thefe  are  Men  whofe  Underftandin«  are  caft  into  a 
Hypotbefes.     Mold,  and  fafhionM  juft  to  the  fize  of  a  received  ffypothefis.    The  difference  be- 
tween thefe  and  the  former,  is,  that  they  will  admit  of  Matter  of  Fad,  and 
agree  with  Biflenters  in  that ;  but  difter  only  in  alHgning  of  Reafon^  and  ex- 
plaining the  Manner  of  Operation.    Thefe  are  not  at  that  open  defiance  with 
their  Senfes,   as  the  former:  they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  Informa- 
tion a  little  more  patiently,   but  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  Reports  in 
the  Explanation  of  Things  ,•  nor  be  prevailed  on  by  Probabilities,  whick  would 
convince  them  that  thjhgs  are  not  brought  about  juft  after  the  fame  manner 
that  they  have  decreed  within  themfelves  that  they  are.    Would  it  not  be  an 
infufierable  thing  for  a  learned  ProfeiTor,  and  that  which  his  Scarlet  would 
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bluQi  at,  CO  have  his  Authority  of  forty  Years  ftandiog  wrought  out  of  hzxA 
Rock' G^r^^ik  and  Latin^  with  no  (mail  Expence  of  Time  and  Candle,  andcon- 
iinn'd  by  general  Tradition  and  a  Reverend  Beard,  in  an  inftant  over-turn'd  by 
an  upftart  Novelift  ?  C^n  any  one  expeft  that  he  ihould  be  made  to  confefs. 
That  what  he  taught  his  Scholars  thirty  Years  ago,  was  all  Error  and  Miftake  $ 
and  that  he  fold  them  hard  Words  and  Ignorance  at  a  very  dear  rate  ?  What 
Probabilities,  I  fay,  are  fufficient  to  prevail  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  And  who  ever  by 
the  moU  cogent  Arguments  will  be  prevailed  with,  to  difrobe  himfelf  at  once 
of  all  his  old  Opinions,  and  Pretences  to  Knowledg  and  Learning,  which  with 
hard  Study  he  hath  all  his  time  been  labouring  for  ;  and  turn  himfelf  out  ftark 
naked,  inqucft.a-frefli  of  new  Notions?  All  the  Arguments  can  be  wfcd,  will 
be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  Wind  did  with  the  Traveller  to  part  with  his 
Cloke,  which  he  held  only  the  fafter.  To  this  of  wrong  Hypothefis,  may  be 
reduced  the  Errors  that  may  be  occafion'd  by  a  true  Hypothecs,  or  right  Prin- 
ciples, but  not  rightly  underitood.  There  is  nothing  more  familiar  than  this. 
The  Inftances  of  Men  contending  for  different  Opinions,  which  they  all  derive 
from  the  infallible  Truth  of  the  Scripture,  are  an  undeniable  Proof  of  it.  All 
that  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  allow  the  Text,  that  lays,  Me7avoS7e,  to  carry 
in  it  the  Obligation  to  a  very  weighty  Duty.  But  yet  however  erroneous  will 
one  of  their  Praftices  be,  who  underflanding  nothing  but  the  French,  take  this 
Rule  with  one  Tranflationto  bcrefemex,  vous,  repent  i  or  with  the  othevy  faitiez. 
Penitence^  do  Penance. 

^.  12.  "thirdly^  Probabilities,  which  crofs  Mens  Appetites  and /^^^//«g /'/j/-  ^.  Tredomi- 
yfo»j,  run  the  fame  fate*  Let  ever  fo  much  Probability  hang  on  one  fide  of  znant^affiomi 
covetous  Man's  Reafoning,  and  Money  on  the  other ;  it  \s  ea(y  to  forefee  which 
will  outweigh.  Earthly  Minds,  like  Mud*  Walls,  relifl  the  ftrongefl  Batteries: 
and  tho'  perhaps  fometimes  the  Force  of  a  clear  Argument  may  make  fome  Im- 
prefSon  ;  yet  they  neverthelefs  ftand  finn,  keep  out  the  Enemy  Truth,  that 
would  captivate  or  diflurb  them.  Tell  a  Man,  pafllonately  in  love,  that  he  is 
jilted  J  bring  a  fcore  of  Witneflcs  of  the  Falfhood  of  his  Mtftrefs,  'tis  ten  to 
one  but  three  kind  Words  of  her's  fball  invalidate  all  their  Teilimonies.  Quod 
'volumus,  facile  credimus ;  What  fuits  our  Wifies^  is  jorwardly  believed ;  is,  I  fup- 
pofe,  what  every  one  hath  more  than  once  experimented:  and  tho'Men  can* 
not  always  openly  gain-fay  or  refift  the  Force  of  manifeft  Probabilities  that 
make  agamfl  them,  yet  yield  they  not  to  the  Argument.  Not  but  that  it  is  the 
Nature  of  the  Underftanding  cooflantly  to  clofewith  the  more  probable  fide; 
but  yet  a  Man  hath  a  power  to  fufpend  and  reftrain  its  Enquiries,  and  not 
permit  a  full  and  facisfa£^ory  Examination,  as  far  as  the  matter  in  queilion  is 
capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be  made*  Until  that  be  done,  there  will  be  always 
thefe  tiiio  ways  left  of  evading  the  moft  apparent  Probabilities. 

§.  13.  Firfij   That  the   Arguments  Deing  (as  for  the   moft  part  they  are)  The  means  of 
brought  in  words,  there  may  be  a  Fallacy  latent  in  them  :  and  the  Confequences  J^iJ?'  ^!^ 
being,  perhaps,  many  in  train,  they  may  be  fome  of  them  incoherent.     There  ^^  safpoVd 
are  very  few  Difcourfes  fo  (bort,  clear,  and  confiftent,  to  which  moft  Men  may  Fallacy. 
not,  with  Satisfadion  enoii||i  .to  themfelves,  raife  this  doubt ;  and  from  whofe 
ConviHiontbty  may  not,  without  reproach  of  Difingenuity  or  Unrea(onablenefs» 
-fcr- themfelves  free  with  the  old  Reply,  Non  perfuadebis^  etiamfi  perfuaferis  ,•  Tho* 
J  cannot  anfwer^  J  will  not  yield. 

§«  14.  Secondly,  Manifeft  Probabilities  may  be  evaded,  and  the  AfTent  with-  2.  Supposed 
held  upon  this  Suggeftion,  That  /  kmm  not  yet  all  that  maybe  faid  on  the  contrary  f"^^^ 
fide:    And  theretore  tho'  I  be  beaten,   'tis   not  neceflary  1  (hould  yield,  not  J^'*^^(w^4- 
knowing  what  Forces  there  are  in  referve  behind.  This  is  a  Refuge  againft  Cm- 
viBion  fo  open  and  fo  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  when  a  Man  is  quite 
out  of  th?  Verge  of  it. 

.    ^.  !$•  But  yet  there  is  fome  end  of  it;  and  a  Man  having  carefully  enquirM  wbatProbabi- 
into  all  the  Grounds  of  Probability  and  Unlikelinefs,  done  his  utmofl  to  inform  ^*'^iw  i^er- 
himfelf  in  all  particulars  fairly,  and  caft  up  the  Sum  total  on  both  (ides,  may  ^j^  ^^  ^' 
in  mofl  cafes  come  to  acknowledg,  upon  the  whole  matter,  on  which  fide  the-'^ 
Probability  refts :  wherein  fome  Proofs  in  matter  of  Reafon,  being  Suppodtions 
.upon  jmiverfal  Experience,  are  fo  c<^ent  and  clear;  and  fome  Teftimonies  in 
matter  of  Fa&  founiverfa^  that  he  cannot  refufe  his  Aflent.    So  that,  I  think. 
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we  may  condade^  that  in  Propofitions  where  the'  the  Proofs  in  view  aire  of 
moft  moment,  yet  there  are  kifficient  grounds  to  fufpeft  thtt  there  is  cithet 
Fallacy  in  Words>  or  certain  PitKrfs  as  confiderable  to  be  produc'd  on  tJie  con^ 
nfary  fidcj  there  AfTent,  Sufpenob>  or  Diffent  are  (fy^n  voluntary  Anions:  But 
vahere  the  Proofs  are  fuch  as  make  it  highly  probable^  and  there  is  not  fufficient 
ground  to  fufpcd,  that  there  is  either  FafHacy  of  Words  (which  fobcr  and  fe* 
rioas  Confideration  nuy  difc^v^r)  not  equally  valid  Proofs,  yet  undifcover'd, 
latent  on  the  other  fide  {which  alfo  the  nature  of  tiie  thing  may,  in  fome 
cafes,  make  plain  to  a  oonfiderate  Man  J  there,  I  think,  a  Mtaiy  who  has  weighed 
them,  cMJiarce  rifisfe  his  Affem  to  ritfe  fide,  on  Which  the  greater  Probability 
appears.  Whether  it  be  probable>  that  a  ptoteifcuous  jMnble  of  Printing  Let- 
ters Ihouk]  often  fall  into  a  method  and  order,  which  fliould  ftamp  on  Paper  a 
coherent  Difcourfe ;  or  that  a  blind  foitukous  Goncourfeof  Atoms,  nOft  guided 
by  an  underftanding  Agent,  ftotrid  freqitentJy  conftituttthc  Bodies  of  any  Spe- 
cies of  Animals:  in  thefe  and  the  hke  cafes,  I  think,  nobody  thatconfider^ 
them  can  be  one  jot  at  a  ftand  which  fide  to  take,  nor  at  *all  waver  in  his  Af- 
fent.  Laftly,  when  there  can  be  no  Supposition  (Dhe  thing  in  its  own  nature 
indifferent,  and  wholly  depcftding  upon  the  TeftHttony  of  Witttctfes)  that 
there  is  as  fair  Teftimony  againft,  as  h^r  the  Matter  6f  Faft  attefted  j  which  by 
Enquiry  is  to  be  learnedi  v.  g.  wherhet  there  was  1700  Years  ago  fuch  a  Maft 
at  Rome  as  Julius  Cafar  :  in  all  fuch  cafcs,  I  fay,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational 
Man's  power  to  refufe  his  AfTent ;  but  that  it  neceflarily  follows,  andctofe  With 
fuch  Probabilities.  In  other  lefe  cleat  cafes^  ItMnk,  it  is  inaMan^  power  to 
fufpend  his  Aficnt ;  atid  perhaps  content  himftlf  with  the  Proofs  he  has,  if 
they  favour  the  Opinion  tbatfuits  <vith  his  tncKnation  or  Inteteft,  andfofio^ 
£rom  forther  fearch.  But  that  a  Man  Aould  afibrd  his  AiTent  to  that,  fide,  on 
which  the  lefi  Probability  appears  ro  hite,  feekus  to  tte  cttterly  iofiptaifticable, 
and  as  impofCble,  as  it  is  t6  believe  thefattie  thing  prc^able  and  improbable  at 
the  fame  time. 
mere  it  isin  jf,  itf.  As  Knowledg  isnotaore  atbitiftry  thatt  Perception ;  fo,  I  think,  Afifenk 
Tri^%^^  is  no  mote  in  our  power  than  Knowledg.  When  the  Agreement  trf  any  tW6 
y  jfem  tu  j^^^  appeati  to  ^ut  Mihds>  wliether  imtfieditoely,  or  by  the  affiftance  bf  Rta^ 
fon,  I  can  no  more  refufe  to  perceive,  no  Indre  ivoM  kh<ywjkig  it,  than  I  caft 
^void  feeing  thofe  Objefts  which  I  turti  thy  Eyts  t6,  and  totokon  in  Day-light : 
And  what  upon  full  examination  1  fin\d  the  moft  probable,  I  cannot  ^deny  thy 
Aflentto.  Buttho*  we  cannot  hinder  tMir  Knowledg,  where  the  Agreement 
is  once  perceivM  ,•  not  our  Atfenr,  where  the  Probability  mahifeftly  appears 
upon  due  Confideration  of  all  die  MelJureis  <of  it :  yet  ttv  c^  hinder  tdth  Kntmed^ 
and  AJfenty  by  Jhfpit^  our  Mnquiry,  and  fiot  employing  ottr  Faculties  in  d* 
Search  of  any  Truth.  If  it  Were  nOt  fo,  Ignorlnce,  Error,  or  Infidtlity  could 
not  in  any  cafe  be  a  Fault.  Thiis  ki  fome  cafts  we  can  prevent  or  ftilprtid  our 
Aflent :  But  can  a  Man,  vers'd  in  modem  t)t  atitieht  Hiftory)  doubt  whethefc 
there  be  fuch  a  Place  asRme,  or  whether  tha*  wtasfuch  aMan  as  yuhus  Oefarf 
Indeed  there  are  miUioas  oi  Truths^  that-a  Man  is  Mt,  or  may  not  tiiink  him* 
lelf  concetti 'd  to  know;  as  whether  out  King  RiihoM  the  Thitid  \Kras  treok^- 
<back'd,  or  no;  or  Whether  A^^  Bikm  was  a  Mathematician,  or  a  Magician. 
In  thefe  and  foch-Hfce  <54les,  w*tre  the  A<fcttt  one  ^ay  or  other  is  of  no  import 
tance  to  the  Intereft  of  any  one ;  no  A&ion,  no  Obncetmnent  t)f  his  ftdlowing 
or  dependihg  thereon  j  there 'tis  n6t  ftrangt,  that  the  Mind  ftrouMgjveit  fdf 
<up  tothec^Mnftioh  Opihio^  eirmrfer  itftlf  tt>  the  <itft  Comer.  ThdfeanA 
tiie  like  Opinions  are  of  lb  littte  wi?ight  and  tecimAit,  that,  Kfce  Motes  in  the 
Sun,  their  Tendencies  a^  very  rarefy  t*ben  hbtice  of.  Ttfey  ate  there,  as  it 
were,  by  Chance,  and  the  Mind  let^^m  float  at  liberty.  But  Vhtte  die  Mind 
judges  that  the  Propofition  has  concernment  in  it  ,*  where  the  K^txtt  ot  not  Af* 
fenting  is  thought  to  draw  Confeqnenoes  of  mottxeht  after  it,  and  Oood  and 
Evil  to  depend  On  chafing  cfr  teftrfitfg  the  rfght  fide,  ^nd  the  Mind  fcts  it  fdf 
fcrioufly  to  encjuire  and  examine  the  PrdbabiHryc  there,  I  think,  ft  is  not  in  our 
choice  to  take  Which  fide  we  pleafe,  if  manffcft  Odds  appear  on  'citbtr.  Tht 
greatet  Probability^  i  think,  in  that^irfc  will  determitte  the  ASfettt :  4nd  a  Man 
can  notttorc  ivdsd  aflenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  tvae,  wfaore  he  perceives  die 
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greater  Probability,  tbtn  he  cm  eveni  knowing  it  to  be  tme,  wterc  he  pW- 
ccives  the  Agreement  or  Difsigreement  of  any  two  Ideas. 

If  this  be  fo,  the  Foundation  erf  Error  wiH  lie  in  wrong  Meafurcs  of  Probabi- 
lity ;  as  the  Foundation  of  Vice  in  wrong  Meafures  of  Good. 

§.  17.  Fourthly,  The  fonrth  and  !aft  -wrmg  Meafufe  ofPfi>bMky  I  (hall  take  no-  4-  Aatbtnty. 
tice  of,  and  which  keeps  in  Ignorance  or  Error  Inore  People  thin  all  the  other  to- 
gether, is  that  whicli  I  have  mention'd  in  the  fore-going  Chapter  j   I  mean,  the  — 
^i^i  ^p  our  AJfent  to  the  common  receivd  Opimomf  either  of  our  Friends  or  Party > 
Neighbourhood  or  CoLiiitry,     How  many  Men  have  no  other  ground  for  their 
^Tenets,    than  the  fuppos'd  Honefty,  or  Learning,  or  Number  ofthofeof  the 
Tame  Profeffion?  Asif  honeftor  bookiOi  Men  could  not  err,  or  Truth  were  to 
be  eftablifhM  by  the  Vote  of  the  Multitude :  yet  this  with  moft  Men  ferves  the 
turn.    The  Tenet  has  had  the  AtteAation  of  reverend  Antiquity,  it  comes  to 
me  with  the  Paflport  of  former  Ages,  and  therefore  I  am  fecute  in  the  Reception      ^  .^  ^  r 
1  give  it :  other  Men  have  been,  and  are  of  the  fame  Opinion  (for  that  is  all  i$ 
(aid  )  itnd  therefore  it  is  rcafonable  for  me  to  embrace  it*    A  Man  may  more  ju* 
fti'fiably  throw  up  Crofs  and  Pile  for  his  Opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  fuch 
Meafures.    All  Men  are  liable  to  Error,  and  moft  Men  are  in  many  points^  by 
l^affion  or  Ihtercft,  under  Temptation  to  it.    If  wc  could  but  fee  the  fecret  Ma^ 
tives  that  influenced  the  Men  of  Name  and  Learning  in  the  World,  and  the  Lea- 
ders of  Parties,  we  (hould  not  always  find  that  it  was  the  embracing  of  Truth  for 
its  own  fake,  that  made  them  efpoufe  the  Doftrincs  they  ownM  and  maintainM*    ^^j,.^^ 
This  at  leaft  is  certain,  thete  is  not  an  Opinion  fo  abfnrd,  which  a  Man  may  not 
receive  upon  this  ground  :   There  is  no  Enor  to  be  nam*d,  which  has  uot  had  its 
iProfefibrs:  And  a  Man  fliall  never  want  crooked  Patiis  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks 
that  he  is  in  the  right  way^  wherever  he  has  the  Footfteps  of  others  to  follow. 

§.  i8.  Biit  notwithftanding  the  great  noife  is  made  in  the  World  about  Errors  ^ennH  info 
and  Opinions,  I  muft  do  Mankind  that  right^  as  to  fay,  Ihere  are  not  Jo  many  Men  ^^^i^^^^J^^ 
fW  Errors  imd  wrong  Opinions^   as    is  commmly  fufpos^d.     Not  that  I  think  they         ^^ 
embrace  the  Truth ;  but  indeed^  becaufe  concerning  thofe  Doftrines  they  keep 
fuch  a  llir  about,  they  have  no  Thought,  no  Opinion  at  all    Fox  if  any  ooe 
jQbould  a  little  catechize  the  greatefl  part  of  the   Partizans  of  moft  of  the  Se^s 
in  the  World,  he  would  not  find,  concerning  thofe  matters  they  are  fo  zealous 
for,  that  they  have  any  Opinions  of  their  own  :  much  lefs  would  he  have  reafon 
to  think,  that  they  took  them  upon  the  Examination  of  Arguments,  and  Ap- 
pearance of  Probability.    They  are  rcfolv^d  to  ftick  to  a  Party,  that  Educa- 
tion ot  Intereft  has  en^ag^d  them  in  i  and  therci  like  the  common  Soldiers  oi  an 
Army,  fliew  their  Courage  and  Warmth  as  their  Leaders  dired^  without  em 
examining  or  fo  much  as  knowing  the  Caufe  they  contend  for-    If  a  Matins  Life 
fhews,  thathehas  no  ferious  Regard  for  Religion;  for  what  reafon  fhould  we 
think,  that  he  beats  his  Head  about  the  Opinions  of  his  Church,  and  troubles 
himfelf  to  examine  the  Grounds  of  this  or  that  Dodrinc?    'Tis  enough  for 
him  to  obey  his  Leaders,  to  have  his  Hand  and  his  Tongue  ready  for  the  Sup- 
port of  the  common  Caufe,  and  thereby  approve  htmfelf  to  thofe,  who  can  give 
him  Credit,  Preferment  or  Froce^^ion  in  that  Society.    Thus  Men  become  Prcj- 
fclfors  of,  and  Combatants  for  thofe  Opinions*  they  were  never  convinced  of,  ,^jl^ 
nor ProieLytes  to ;  no,  nor  ever  had  fo  much  as  floating  in  their  Heads:  An4    ^> 
tW  one  cannot  %i  there  are  fewer  improbabte  or  erroneous  Opimons  in  tbe^    '     - 
Wotld  than  there  arci  yet  this  is  certain,  there  arc  fewer  that  aftuaUyaflfcoc  ' 

to  thcm^  iXkd  miftake  them  for  TruthS)  %km  is  imagiu  d« 
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CHAP.    XXL 
Of  the  Divifion  of  the  Sciences. 


Ttreefirts, 


A  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^*^'''"  ^^^  compafs  of  Human  Undcrftaiiding,  being 
Xjl  cither,  Ftrft,  The  Nature  of  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  their 
Relations,  and  their  Manner  of  Operation :  Or,  Secondly,  That  which  Man 
himfclf  ought  to  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  Agent,  for  the  Attainment  of 
My  End,  efpecially  Happincfs:  Or,  Thirdfy,  'ihc  ways  and  means,  whereby 
the  Knowledg  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  are  attain'd  and  commu- 
nicated z  I  think.  Science  may  be  divided  properly  into  thefe  three  forts. 
i.Phyfica.         $•  2.  Pirft,  The  KnowJedg  of  things,  as  they  are  in  their  own  proper  Beings, 
their  Conftitutions,  Properties,  and  Operations  ;  whereby  I  mean  not  only  Mat- 
ter and  Body,  but  Spirits  alfo,  which  have  their  proper  Natures,  Conttitutions, 
and  Operations,  as  weU  as  Bodies.    This  in  a  littJc  more  enlarged  Senfe  of  the 
Word,  I  call  *u<rncK,  or  Natural  Philofophy.    The  End  of  this,  is  bare  fpeculative 
Truth  \  and  whatfoever  can  aftbrd  the  Mind  of  Man  any  fuch,  falls  under  this 
branch,  whether  it  be   God  himfelf.  Angels,  Spirits^  Bodies,  or  any  of  their 
.   Affeaions,  as  Number,  and  Figure,  &c. 
«•  Praaica.       i.  3-  Secmdly,  npocxJ/KK,  The   SkiU  of  right  applying  our  owrt  Powers  afad 
Aaions,  for  the  attainment  of  things  good  and  ulefol.    The  mofl  confiderablc 
under  this  head,  i$  Etbicks,  which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe  Ru  es  and  Meafurc^ 
of  human  Anions,  which  lead  to  Happinefs,  and  the  means  to  praftife  them.  The 
End  of  this  is  not  bare  Speculation,  and  the  Knowledg  of  Truth  ,•  but  Right, 
and  a  Condua  fuitable  to  it^ 
.|.  inifitmfx)^       $.4-  'I'^irdly,  The  third  Branch  may  be  call'd  2MAU6)tm«,  or  the  DoSirineof 
Signs,  the  moft  ufual  whereof  being  Words,  it  is  aptly  enough  term'd  alfo  AoyncM, 
i^gick;  thefiufinefs  whereof,  is  to  confider  the  Nature  of  Signs  the    Mind 
makes  ufe  of  for  the  underftafnding  of  things,  or  conveying  its  Knowledg  to 
others.    For  fince  the  things  the  Mind  contemplates,  arc  none  of  them,  bclides 
it  felf,  prefent  to  the  Underftanding,   'tis  neccflTary  that  fomcthing  elfe,  as  a 
Sign  or  Reprcfentation  of  the  thing  it  confiders,  Ihould  be  prefent  to  it :  and 
thefe  are  Ideas.    And  becaufe  the  Scene  oi  Ideas  that  makes  one  Matfs  Thoughts, 
6annot  be  laid  open  to  the  immediate  View  of  another,  nor  laid  up  anywhere 
but  in  the  Memory,  a  no  very  fure  Repofitory :  Therefore  to  communicate  our 
Thoughts  to  one  another,  as  well  as  record  them  for  our  own  ufe.  Signs  of  our 
Ideas  are  alfo  neceffary,    Thofe  which  Nfcn  have  found  moft  convenient,  and 
therefore  generally  make  ufe  of,  are  articulate  Sounds.    The  Confideration  then 
of  Ideas  dXid  ff^t^ds,  as  the  great  Inftruments  of  Knowledg,  makes  no  ddpicable 
'part  of  their  Contcmplatfony  who  would  take  a  view  of  human  Knowledg  in 
the  whole  extent  of  it.    Aqd  perhaps  if  they  were  diftindly  weighed,  and  duly 
•confider'd,  they  would  atfbrd  us  another  fort  of  Logick  and  Critick,  than  what 
we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with.  ^  • 

Ttssistb9fiffl\     f*  5.  This  kcms  to  me^tht^rjl  and  mfi  general,  as  weOas  natural  Divifion  of 
i>ivilim  4  Jthe  Objefts  of  bur  Uhderftaikling.    For  a  Man  can  employ  his  Thoughts  abovt 
Kwwl^*      ^^'^^"^^  but  either  thie  Contemplation  of  T^/iafg/themfelves  for  the  Difcovery  of 
*•     ^tuth.j  e^itbabtthethiiig^  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  oyvn  ASfions,  for 
the  attainment  of  his  own  Endis;  or  the  .%r/  the  Mind  makes  ufe  of/ both  in 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  ot  them  for  its  clearer  Information. 
Ail  which  three,  viz.,  7%ings  as  they  are  in  themfelves  knowable ;  ABions  as  they 
depend  on  us,  in  order  to  Happinefs ;  and  the  right  VkoiStgns  in  order  to  Know- 
ledg, being  toto  cosh  difierent,  they  feem'd  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  Provinces 
of  the  intelledual  World,  wholly  feparate  and  diflind  one  from  another* 

cr   ^   I       .   TheEndtf  the  Effay  of  Human  Underftanding. 
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L  E   T   T  E  R 

To  the  Right  Reverend 

Edmard  Lord  Bifhop  of  fVonefler, 

Concerning  forae  P^dages  rdating  to 

Mr.  Locke's  EfTay  of  Human  Underfianding: 

I  N    A 

Lare  DISCOURSE  of  his  Lordlhip's,   in 
Vindication  of  the  Trinity. 

My  Lord, 

Cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  great  Honour  that  your  Lord* 
fhip,  who  are  fo  thorowly  acquainted  with  the  incompata* 
ble  Writings  of  Antiquity,  and  know  fb  well  how  to  cntcr^ 
tain  your  oelf  wich  the  Great  Men  in  the  GimmonWealth  of 
Letters^  fliould  at  any  time  take  into  your  Hand  my  mean 
Papers;  and  fo  far  beflow  any  of  your  valuable  Minutes  on 
my  EJfir/  of  Human  Underfianding,  as  to  let  the  World  fee  you  have  thought 
my  Notions  worth  your  Lordfhip's  Confideration.  My  Aiminthat^  as  well 
as  every  thing  clfe  written  by  me,  being  purely  to  follow  Truth  as  for  as 
I  could  difcovcr  it  i  I  think  my  fdf  beholden  to  whoever  fhews  nke  my  Mi(^ 
takes,  as  to  one  who,  concurring  in  my  Defign>  helps  me  fwward  inmy 
way. 

Your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleas'd  to  favour  me  with  fome  Thoughts  of  four's  id 
this  kind,  in  your  late  Learned  Dijcourfe  in  Vindication  of  the  DoShine  of  the  trinity  ; 
and  I  hope  I  may  fay,  have  gone  a  little  out  of  your  way  to  do  me  thit  Kind- 
neis  >  for  the  Obligation  is  thereby  the  greater.  And  if  your  Lordihip  has 
brought  in  the  mention  of  my  Book  in  a  Chaj^er,  entitled^  ObyeBtms  a- 
gainfl  the  Trinity  in  Point  of  Reafon,  a^/xrtfr'rf;  when  in  my  whole  Effi^,  I  think 
there  is  not  to  be  found  any  thing  liktf  an  Obfeftion  againft  the  Trinitv  :  I 
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have  the  more  to  acknowkdg  to  your  Lordfliip,  who  would  not  let  the  Fo- 
reigners of  the  Sabje<^  binder  your  Lordihip  from  endeavouring  to  fet  me 
right,  as  to  fome  Errors  your  Lordfliip  apprehends  in  my  Book ;  when  other 
Writers  ufing  fome  Notions  like  mine,  gave  you  that  which  was  occafion  enough 
for  you  to  do  me  the  Favour  to  take  notice  of  what  you  diflike  in  my 
EJfay. 

Tfow  Lordfliip's  Name  is  of  fo  great  Authority  in  the  Learned  World,  that 
I  who  profeTs  my  felf  more  ready,  upon  Convidion^  to  recant,  thaal  was 
at  firft  to  publifli  my  MiAakes,  cannot  pay  that  Refpe(%  is  due  to  kj  without 
telling  the  Reafons  why  Iftill  retain  any  of  my  Notions,  after  yom  LocdAip's 
having  appe^r'd  diffatisfy^d  with  them.  This  muft  be  my  Apology^  and  I 
hopefucha  one  as  your  Lordlhip  will  allow,  for  my  examining  what  yon  We 
printed  againfl  feveral  Parages  in  my  Book,  and  my  ftewing  the  Reafons  why  it 
has  not  prevailed  with  me  to  Quit  them. 

That  your  Lordfliip's  Reaionings  may  lofe  noneof  their  Force  by  my  mif- 
apprehending  or  mifreprefentjng  them,  (a  way  too  familiarly  us'd  in  Writings 
that  have  any  appearance  of  Controverfy)  I  Ihall  crave  leave  to  give  the  Reader 
your  Lordfhip'ji  Arguments  in  the  full  ftrength  of  your  own  Expreffions  ,•  that 
io^in  them  he  niay  have  the  Advantage  to  fqe  th^  Deficiency  of  my  Anfwers,  in 
any  Point  where  I  Aall  be  fo  unfortunate  as  not  lo  perceive^  or  not  to  follow  the 
Light  your  LordAip  afibrds  me* 

lOur  Lordlhip  having  in  the  two  or  three  preceding  Pages,  juftly,  as  I 
thinks  found  £iult  with  the  account  of  Reafon,  given  by  the  Unitarians  and 
a  late  Writers  in  thofe  PafiEages  you  quote  out  of  them  ;  and  then  coming  to 
thtNaturt  (fSutftame^f^  2^^.3X1(1  relating  what  that  Author  has  faid  concern- 
ing tibc  Minas  getting  of  fimple  Ideas,  and  thok  fimple  Ideas  being  the  folc 
letter  and  Foundation  of  all  our  Reafonings,  your  Lordfliip  thus  concludes^ 
f.  234. 

Tmh  itfoBowSf  7hm  va  cm  hctoe  mo  Frnndatim  of  Reafyning^  'where  there  cm  te 
nofuch  Ideas  Jrm  Senjation  er  RefleShon. 

^  N(W  this  ^  the.Cajk  qf  Subfimce  j  it  is  not  intrtmutted  by  the  Senfes^  nor  depends  up^ 
M$b^Opermi9n  of  the  Jiitndis  H^fi  it  atmiot-  te  mthintb^  compafs  of  ovpr  Beajen. 
And  ther^ore  ^  do  not  VMmder,  that  the  Gentlemen  of  this  hew  way  of  Reafoningyhave 
abnofl  dijcarded  Subfiame  om  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  fVorld.  For  they  not  only 
teHtiSy  Sec. 

ThiSi   as  I  remember»  is  the  firft  place  where  your  Lordihip  is  pleased  to 
quote  any  ^ng  out  of  my  Bjfay  of  Smm  Underftrnding^  which  your  Lordfliip 
does  in  thefe  Words  fol|pwing. 
T.2'i^  V  That  we  can  have  no  Idea  of  it  by  Seofiition  (tt  Rofle&ion;   but  that 

'^  nothing  is  figoify'd  by  it,  only  an  uncertain  Suppofition  of  we  know  not 
*^  what.'^  and  therefore  it  is  paraJktdmore  than  once,  with  the  Indian  Philofopher's 
**  He-knew-not-what,  which  fupported  the  Tortoife,  that  fupported  the  Rle- 
'*  phant»  thte  fupported  the  Earth:  fo  Subftance  was  found  out  only  to  fupport 
^^  Accidents.  Aod>  that  when  we  talk  of  Subftances,  we  talk  lil^e  Ghudreo; 
^  who  beit^  ask'd  a  Qiieftion  about  fomewhat  which  they  knew  not,  iMdily 
^  myt  this  fatis&dorjf  Anfwer,  That  it  is  fomething*'' 

Thefo  Words  of  miqe^  your  Lordfliip  brings  to  prove.  That  I  am>  one  of 

the  Gentlemen  rf  this  nev^  way  of  Reafoning,    that  have  ahnofl  difcardid  Subftanee 

cut  ^  the  itiifcmble  pfttt  of;  ^e  JVorld*     An  Accufation  which  your  Lordfhip 

will  pardon  me,  if  1  4o  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to>   becanfe  I  do 

not  underftand  wh^  i^  almojl  to  difcard  Subftance  oUt  of  the  reafonable  part  of 

theff^rldk    If  your  Lor4|bip  means  by  it.    That  I  deny  or  doubt  that  there 

^      .^      isinthcWttld  any  foch  Thing  as  Subftance^   that  yourLordflup  will  acquit 

^M^   me  of,  when  your  Lordfliip  looks  again  into  that  Chapter,  which  you  have  cited 

B.«.  c!%.  tooiethaiioncc,  whtt«  your  Lordftip  will  find  theic  Words. 

^4«  ^  When  we  tallcvor^  tluok  of  any  particular  fort  of  Corporeal  Subftances, 
^  as  Hor&»  Stone^  &4.  (ho*  the  Idea,  we  have  of  either  of  them^  be  but  the 
^  Gompticafcion  or  Ccdk^ion^  thofe  feveral  fimple  Ideas  of  (enfiUe  Qualities, 
^  which  i^e  ufe  to  find  iwited  in  the  thing  called  Horfe  or  Stone ;  yet  bccaufe 
/^  we  ^aaDOtcoftceive  bow  they  fhould  fubfift  alon(C,  nor  one  in  another,  we  fup- 
^^  pofethemexifiingin,  and  fi^^ported  by  fome  common  SnbjcA,  which  Sup- 
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**  port  wc  cicnotc  by:t|ie  bame  Sul)ftancc ;  tho' itbc  ccjrtain,  we  hare  no  tiear        * 
^^  or  diftinft  Jdea  of  chac  chjog  we  foppoTe  a  Support."  Aod  agiin, 

**  Tbc^  fame  happens  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Mind,  viz..  $.  i. 
**  ThiDkipg^  Reafoningi^  Fearing,  &c*  which  wc  confidcring  not  to  fubfift  of 
■^  tbemf^^ves)  nor  appre^ehdins  how  they  can  belongs  to  Body,  or  be  |>r6-^ 
**  duc'd  by  it,  wc  are, apt  to  think  thefc  the  Aaions  of  fome  other  Sub- 
•*  ftance,  which  wc  call  Spirit:  Whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no^o^ 
*^  tber  Idea,  or  Notion  of  Matter,  but  fomething  wherein  thofe  mahy  fenfi- 
^  ble  jQi^a^ties,  which  a£fed  ourSenfes,  do  fubfift;  by  fuppofing  a  Subftancei 
^^  wherein  Thinking,  Knowing,  Doubting,  and  a  Power  of  Moving,  &c.  d6 
*^  fubfift,  we  have  as  clear  a  Notion  of  the  Nature  or  Subftance  of  Spirit, 
**  as  wchave  of  Body.;  the  one  being  fuppos'd  to  be  (without  knowing  what 
*'  it  is)  the  Subflratum  to  thok  fimple  Ideas  wc  have  froto  without  5  and  the 
"  other  fuppolcd  (with  a  like  Ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  Sutfiratunt 
**  to  thofe  Operations,  which  we  experiment  in  our  felvcs  within.^'  And 
again,  ;     * 

"  Whatever  therefore  be  the  fecret  Nature   of  Subftance  in  general,    all  5. 5; 
**  the  Ideas  we  have  of  particular  diftind  Subftanccs,  are  nothing  but  feve* 
^^  ral  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas,  co-CTcifting  in  fuch,  tho'  unknown,  Gaufe 
**  of  their  Union,  as  makes  tlie  whole  fubfift  of  it  felf/' 

And  I  further  fay  in  the  (ame  Sedion,  **  That  wc  fuppbfe  thefc  Combina- 
'^  tions-(9  reft  in,  and  ^o  ^^e  adherer  to  that  unknown;  comofion  Subjed^ 
'V  which  .inheres  not  in  .auY  Thing  elfc.  And 'that  our  Compkx  Ideas  of 
^^  Subftancesi  befides  alithqie  fimple  Ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have  Always 
^*  the  conut^'d  Idea  of  fomething  to^  which  they  belong,  and  inf'which  they 
**  fubfift  r  And  therefore  when  we  fpeakof  any  fort  of  Subftance,  wefayir  is  a 
^  thing  having  fuch  and  (ucK  Qualities  ;  a  Body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended, 
^  figur  d  and  capable  of  Motion;  a  Spirit,  a  thipg  capable  of  Thiuking/' 

Tbefe,  and  the  like  ^af&ions  of  (peaking,  intimate.  That  the  Subftance  is^ 
^^okd  ahui^sjomethit^  befides  the  £|xtenfion,  Figure,  Solidity,  Motion, 
Thinking,  ot  other' obfervable  Idea,  tho'  we  know  not  what  it  is»         - 

^^  Ouc  Idea  of  Body,  /  Jay^  is  an  extended,  folid  Subftance ;  and  dur  Idea  b.  i.  c.  i^i 
^^  of  our  Souls,  is  q(  a  Subftance  that  thinks. '    So  that  as  long  as  there  is  $•  22.* 
any  fuch  thing  as'  Body  or  Spirit  in  the  World,  I  Kave  done  nothing  to* 
wards  the  dijcarding  Suhfiance  out  of  the  reafondble  part  of  the  Warld.      Nay; 
as  long  as  there  is  any  fimple  Idea  or  fenfible  C^ality  kft,   according  to  my 
way  of  arguing,  Subftance  cannot  be  difcarded ;  becaufe  all  fimple  Ideas,  alt 
fenfible  (^alities,    carry  with  them   a  Suppofition  of  a  Subflramm  to  exift 
in,  and  oi  a  Subftance  wherein  they  inhere  :    and  of  this  that   whole  Chap- 
ter is  (o  full,   that  I  challenge  any  one  who  reads  it,  to  think  I  have  alnnfi^ 
or  one  jot  difcarded  Subftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  fVorld.     And  of  this, 
Man^  Horfe,  Sun,  fj/ater.  Iron,    Diamond,  8cc.  which  I  have  mentioned  of  di- 
ftind  forts  of  Subftances,  will   be  my  WitnelTes  as  long  as  any  fuch  thing  re- 
mains in  being;  of  which  I  fay,  "  That  the  Ideas  of  Subftances  are  fuch  Q)m-  B/2.  i.  12. 
^'  binations  oT  fimple  Ideas,  as  are  taken  to  reprefent  diftind,  jparticular  Things;  $•  ^« 
'*  fubfifting  by  rhemfelves,    in  which  the  fuppos^d  or  conrasM  Idea  of  Sub- 
**  ftance  is  always  the  firft  and  chief/' 

If  by  almoft  dijiarding  Subftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  fVorld,  your 
Lord&ip  means.  That  I  have  deftroy  a,  and  almoft  difcarded  the  true  Idea  we 
have  of  it,    by  calling  ic  a  Subftratum,    A  fuppopHon  of  vie  knona  mt  what  Sup-  B.  2.  c.2}« 
port  oj  fuch  Qualities  as  are  capable  of  producimg  Jimpk  Ideas  in  us,    an  obfcuri  $•  i* 
and  relative  Idea :  That  without  knowing  what  it  is,  it  is  that  which  fufports  Ai-  ^  ^* 
cidents;  fo   that   of  Subftance  we  have  no  Idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  eonfus*d,  g^  ^^ 
obfcure  one,  of  what  it  does :  I  muft  confefs  this,  and  the  like  I  have  faid  of  $.19. 
our  Idea   of  Subftance;  and   (hould  be  very  glad  to  be  convincM  by  your 
Lordilhip,  or  any  body  elfe*   that  I  have  fpoken  too  meanly  of  it*    He  that 
would  (hew  me  a  more  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  Subftance,  would  do  me  a  Rind- 
neis  I  ftiould  thank  him  for.'    But  this  is  the  beft  1  can  hithetto  fin4  either 
in  my  own  Thoughts,  or  in  the  Books  of  Logicians  .*  For  their  Account  or 
Idea  of  it  is    that  it  is  Ens  or  res  per  fe  fubfiftens  &  fubfians  accidentibus  -,9 
which  in  €Sk£t  is  no  more,   but  that  Subftance  is  a  Being  or  Thing ;   or  in 
,    Vol- 1.  Yy  .      fliort. 
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fliort,  fomething  they  feo^tiot  what,  or  of  -which  they  have  M  deattr  idea, 
than  that  it  is  Jmeihing  which  fupports  Acddcnts,  or  other  fimpte  Ideal  or 
Modcsi  w^is  not  lupportcd  it  fclf  as  a  Mode  ot  an  Accident.  So  that  I 
do  not  icf  but  Burger Jdiciusy  Sanderfon^  and  the  whole  Tribe  of  Logicians, 
muft  be  icckon y  with  the  Cemlemeii  'of  fhis  new  vmy  ^  Renfoni^g^  v)bo  have  at^ 
m^Adifcarded  Subftancc  out  oj  tie  f^aionatfle  fitrt  of  the  World. 

But  fuRpofing,  my  Lord,  that  I  oJr  thtfe  Genttemcn,  Logic4test)f  N^e  in 
the  Scbo©!^  fHcHild  o>wn,  thir  vte  lute  .a  very  Trnpetfed,  obfcure,  inadequate 
Idea  of  SubUan^ej  would  it  not  be  a  Irtde  too  hard  to  charge  ns  nt^b  4i{^ 
c«rdu^  §ut^an<ce  out  of  the  World  ?  For  What  almofi  difcarding,  and  reajma- 
hie  fart  of  the  World,    fighifies,    I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  ckarty  comprehend  : 
But  let  abmft  and  redfouable  fart  lignify  here  what  they  will,  for  I  dare  <ay 
your  jL<Midflii|)  meant  fomcihing  by  them,  would  not  yotn:  Lordfliip  think 
you  were  a  little  hardly  dealt  with,  if  for  acknowledging  yom:  felf  to  have 
a   very  imperfeft  and  inadequate  Idea  of  God,   or  of  fcvcral  t)ther  things 
which  in    this  very  Trcatife,  you  confefs  our  Underftandings  come  fliert  iA 
and  cannot  comprehend,   you  flionld  be  accused  to  be  one  cX  ihtkGemlemen 
that  have  almoft  dijcarded  God,    or  thofe  other  myfterions  Things,    whereof 
^ou  contend  we  have  very  iinperfea  and  inadequate  Ideas,  tntoftl^  reaJoHa- 
fk  Wbrldf    For  I  foppofc  your  Lordfhip  means  by  nlmofi  difcarding  tut  of 
the  reafemUe  fVorld,  fomethiug  that  is  blameable,   for  it  feems  not  to  be  in- 
serted for  a  Commendation  i    and  yet  I  think  be  delerves  no  Blame,  #ho 
owns  the  having  impcrfc*^,  inadequate,  obfcure  Ideas,  where  he  has  no  bet- 
ter: however,  if  it  bcinter'd  from  thence,  that  cither  he  dlmtfi  exdndesthok 
Thit)g.<^  out  of  Being,  or  out  of  rational  Difcourfc,  if  that  be  meant  by  the 
reafonalfk  IVorid ;    for  the  firft  of  thcfe  will  not  hold,  bccaufe  the  Being  oi 
Things  in  the  World  depends  not  ou  our  Ideas:    The  latter  indeed  is  trac^ 
tn  Tome  degree,  but  is  no  Fault;  for  it  is  certain^  that  where  wc  have  im- 
perfeft,  in^equate,  confos'd,  obfcure  Ideas,  we  cannot  difcoorfe  and  itaToa 
about  thofe  thingg  fo  wcQ,  fuDy  an4  <cre^rly,  as  it  we  had  pctfed,  adequate^ 
ckar  and  diftind  Ideas* 

Tone  JUnrdiOvp,  I  n^ift  own,  mth  axiit  Reafon,  takes  notice  that  tfa^ 
redkVi  mprir  thsm  m:e^  qur  Idea  of  $ubitance,  with  the  hdian  Philofoplier's 
Hc-knewH\otn)fhat»  wl^ich  fupported  the  Tortoife,  cStc. 

Jkis  Rwctition  is^  I  coo^fs,  a  F^ult  in  exaft  Vfx'itlng  t  ^t  I  having 
acknowledg  d  and  excused  it  in  thefe  Words  in  my  Preface;  ^  I  ant  not  ig« 
•*  norant  hpyir  little  I  herein  confult  my  own  Kepuf ation,  when  I  know^*^ 
^*  inglylet  my  Eflay  go  with  a  Fault  fo  apt  to  difguft  the  mo&yudicHmf^ 
^^  who  art  alwgys  the  niceft  Readers.  And  there  farther  add.  That  I  did  not 
'^  publifli  nay  Eflay  for  fuch  great  Mafters  of  Knowledg  as  your  Lordfhip  1 
'^  but  fitted  it  for  Men  of  my  own  Size,  to  whom  Kepcdtions  might  b€ 
**  fometimcs  ufefol/'  it  would  not  therefore  have  been  bcfides  your  Lord- 
Ibip^s  Gcoerofity  (who  were  not  intended  to  be  provokM  by  this  Repeti^ 
tion)  to  have  paifs^d  by  fuch  a  Fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends  not  be^ 
yondthe  lowor  Rank  of  Writers.  But  I  fee  your  Lordfhip  would  have  me 
cxad  and  without  any  Faults;  and  I  t^iflv  I  could  be  fo,  the  better  todcferve 
your  Lordftip's  Approbation. 

My  fayingj  *'  That  when  we  ulk  of  Subfiance,  we  talk  like  Children,  who, 
'^  being  ask'd  a  Queltion  about    fomething   which  they  know  not,   readily 
^  give  this  fatisfaftory  Anfwer,  That  it  is  fomething  ;''  your  Lordfhip  fecms 
mightily  to  lay  to  Hearty  in  thefe  Words  that  foUow. 
p^  If  this  be  the  Truth  of  the  Cafe^   w   mufl  pll  talk  like  Children^  and  I  inom 

not  hew  it  can  he  remtdied*    For  if  vse  cannot  come  at  a  rational  Idea  ofSubfbatce^ 
V3i  can  have  no  Principle  of  Certainty  to  go  upon  in  this  Debate. 

If  your  Lordfhip  has  any  better  and  diftinder  Idea  of  Subftance  than  mine 
is,  which  I  have  given  an  account  of,  your  Lordfliip  is  not  at  ail  concerned 
in  what  I  have  there  faid  But  thofe  whofe  Idea  of  Subjiance,  whether  a  r^^ 
tional  or  not  utionai  Idea,  is  like  mine^  fomething  they  know  not  what,  muft 
in  that,  with  mCt  talk  like  Children,  when  they  fpeak  of  fomething  they 
know  not  what*  For  a  Philofopher  that  fays.  That  which  fupports  Accidcntt 
is  fomething  he  knows  not  what ;  «id  A  Country-man  that  fiiys^  The  Foun^ 
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.dation.of  the  great  Church  at  Harlem^  is  fupported  hy  fomething  he  know$ 
not  what;  and  a  Child  that  fUads  in  the  Dark  upon  his  Mother's  MuflF,  and 
fays  he  ftands  upon  fomething  he-knows- not- what^  in  this  refpeA  talk  all  Thiree 
alike.  But  if  the  Country-man  knows,  that  the  Foundation  of  the  Church  at 
Harlem  is  fupported  by  a  Rock»  as  the  Houfes  about  Briftol  are ;  or  by  Gravely 
as  the  Houfes  about  London  are ;  or  by  wooden  Piles,  as  the  Houfes  in  Am- 
fterdam  are ;  it  is  plain,  that  then,  having  a  deaf  and  diftind  Idea  oi  the  thing 
that  fupports  the  Church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  matter  as  a  Child ;  nor 
will  he  of  the  fupport  of  Accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more  diftinft 
Idea  of  it,  than  that  it  is  hsLvcly  fomething.  But  as  long  as  we  think  like  Chil- 
dren, in  Cafes  where  our  Ideas  are  no  clearer,  nor  diftinfter  than  their's,  I  a- 
grce  witli  your  Lordlhip,  'That  I  know  not  how  it  can  te  remedied^  bat  that  we 
muil  talk  like  them. 

Your  Lordfliip's  next  Paragraph  begins  thus :  I  do  not  fay^  Tlbat  tte  can  hav^  P«  23$- 
a  clear  Idea  of  Subflancey  either  by  Senfation  or  RefieUion ;  but  from  hence  I  argue, 
T'hat  this  is  a  very  infufficient  diftribution  of  the  Ideas  neceffary  to  Reafon. 

Your  Lordfliip  here  argues  againft  a  Propolition  that  I  know  no  body  that 
holds:  I  am  fure  the  Author  of  The  Ejfay  of  Human  Undefflanding  never 
thought,  nor  in  that  EJfay  hath  any  where  faid,  That  the  Ideas  that  come 
into  the  Mind  by  Senfation  and  Reflexion,  are  all  the  Ideas  that  are  necejfary  to 
keafon,  or  that  Reafon  is  exercis'd  about;  for  then  he  muft  have  laid  by  all 
the  Ideas  of  fimplc  and  mix^d  Modes  and  Relations,  and  the  complex  Ideas  of 
the  Species  of  Subftances,  about  which  he  has  (pint  fo  many  Chapters ;  and 
muft  have  deny'd  that  thc&  complex  Ideas  are  the  Obj^fts  of  Mens  Thoughts 
or  Reafonings,  which  He  is  far  enough  from.  All  that  he  has  faid  about 
Senfation  Md  RpfieBion  is.  That  M  oar  j!nfle  Ideas  zvc  received  by  them,  and 
that  thefe  fimple  Ideas  are  the  Foundation  of  all  our  Knowledg,  for  as  much 
as  all  our  complex,  relative,  and  general  Ideas  are  made  by  the  Mind,  abftraft^ 
ing,  enlarging,  comparing,  compounding  and  referring,  &c.  thefe  (impl^ 
Ideas,  and  their  fevend  Combinations,  one  to  anbther,    whereby  complex  anct 

feneral  Ideas  are  formed  of  Modes,   Relations,  and   the  fevdral  Species  of 
lubftances,  all  which  are  made  ufe  of  by  Reafon,  as  vfcH  aS  the  other  Facuf« 
tics  of  the  Mind.  .  ,  i  . 

1  therefore  agree  with  your  Lordfhip^  That  the  Ideas  of  Senfation  or  Re- 
flexion is  a  very  i^fuffiaent  difiribution  of  the  Ideas  mceff'ary  to  Reafon,  Only 
my  Agreement  with  your  Lordlhip  had  been  more  incire  to  the  whole  Sen- 
tence* if  your  Lordfhip  had  rather  faid  Ideas  made  ufe  of  by  Rkafdn  ;  bccaufc 
I  do  not  well  know  what  is  meant  by  Ideas  if ecejfarj  toReafun.  For  Reafon 
being  a  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  nothing,  in  my.  poor  Opinion,  cah  properly  be 
faid  CO  be  mcejfary  to  ih3,t  Faculty,  but  what  iSrequiru  to  its  beitig.  As  no- 
thing is  neccilary  to  Sight  in  a  Man>  but  fuch  a  Conftitution  of  the  Body 
and  Ofgan,  that  a  Man  may  have  the  power  of  Seeing;  fo  I  fubmit  it  to 
your  Lordftjip,  whether  any  thing  can  properly  be  faid  to  be  nHiffaryto  Rea*  .  . 
fon  in  a  Man,  but  fuch  a  Conltimtion  of  Body  or  Mind,  or  both,  as  may 
give  him  the  Power  of  Rcafoning.  Indeed  fuch  a  particular  fort  of  Objeas 
or  Inflriiments  may  be  fomecimes  faid  neceffary  to  the  Eye,  bat  that  is  never 
Ciidin  reference  to  the  Faculty  of  Seeing,  but  in  reference  to  fomc  particular 
end  of  Seeing!  and  then  a  Microfcope  and  a  Mite  may  be  neceilary  to  the 
Eye,  if  the  End  proposed  be  to  know  the  Shape  and  Parts  of  that  Animal* 
And  (o  it  a  Man  would  reafon  about  Subftana^  then  the  Idea  of  Sdjiame  is 
nece0ary  to  his  Reafon  :  But  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  many  a  Rational  Crea- 
ture has  been,  who,  in  all  his  Life^  never  bethought  himfelf  of  any  neceffity 
his  Reafon  had  of^nldea  of  Subilance. 

Your  Lordfiiip's  next  Words  arc;  For  befides  thefe,  thive  muft  he  fime  general  V.  23  j. 
ideas  which  the  Mind  dothform^    not  by  mere  comparing  thofe  Ideas  it  has  gotjrom  Senfe 
or  R^jieciion ;    but  by  firming  diftmB  general  Notions  of    Things  from  fartimldr 
Ideas*  ,  "       .    •  ^ '  "         I 

Here,  again,  I  perfedly  agree  witli  your  LoMfhip,  that  beliai:s  th<f  paiy 
ticular  Ideas  received  froni  Senfation  ^nd  Reflexion,  the  ^Aind  forms  general 
Idec^i  not  by  mere  comfaring  thofe  Ideas  it  has  got  by  Sasfation  and  RefleBion;  for 
this  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  faid.    fiut  this  I  fay/ ^  Ideas  bccooie  general,  B.9«c«a.S.< 
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^  by  (eparatiog  from  them  the  CkcumfUnces  of  Time  and  Place,  and  any  other 
^'  Ideas  that  may  decerminc  them  to  this  or  that  particular  Exiftence.    JBy  this 
B.  I.  c.  II.   <c  ^^y  ^f  Abftraftion  they  arc  made,  tTc.^*  And  to  the  fame  purpofe  I  explain 
*•  ^  my  felf  in  another  place. 

Tour  Lordfliip  fays,  Th  Mind  fcrm  general  Ideas,  by  forming  general  Noth 
em  of  Things  from  particular  Ideas.  And  I  fay,  "  The  Mind  forms  general 
^  Ideas,  by  abftra&ing  from  particular  ones/'  So  that  there  is  no  difie^ 
rence  that  I  perceive  between  us  in  this  Matter,  but  c^nly  a  little  in  £z« 
preflion. 
P.  23  $•  ^^  follows.  And  among  tbefe  general  Notitms^  or  rational  Ueas,  Subfiameisoni 

of  tbefirft  J  becaufe  we  findy  that  we  can  have  no  true  Conceptions  of  any  Modes  or  Ac* 
csdents  (no  matier  which)  but  tJDe  mufi  conceive  a  Subftratum,  or  SubjeEl  whereim  th0 
are.  Since  it  is  a  Repugnancy  toourfirft  Conceptions  of  Things,  that  Modes  or  Accident^ 
fiould  fubfifibythemjehes;  and  therefore  the  rational  Idea  if  Subflance^  is  one  of  the 
firjtana  moft  natural  Ideas  in  out  Mnds. 

Whether  the  general  Idea  of  Subfiance  be  one  of  the  firft  or  mofi  natural  Idem 

in  our  Mndsy  I  will  not  difpute  with  your  Lordfliip,  as  not  being,  I  think,  very 

material  to  the  matter  in  hand.    But  as  to  the  Idea  of  Subftaiicc,  what  it  is^ 

and  bow  we  come  by  it,  your  Lordfliip  fays,  It  is  a  R^ugnaancy  to  our  Conceptions 

of  TlringSy  that  Modes  and  Accidents  fbould  (ubfifk  by  ihemfelves ;  and  fherefiiTe  we  mufi 

wwcriv^  ^  Subftratum  wherein  they  are. 

J.  And,  Idsiy,  **  Becaufe  we  cannot  concdve  how  fimple  Ideas  of  fen(ible  Qua-' 

c.*4.*^'^^'    "  litics  fliould  fubfift  alone,  or  one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them  cxifting  in 

*  •'  and  fupported  by  forae  common  Subjea.*    Which  I9  wiiti  youi  Lordflrip,  call 

'•*'     edfoSubflratum. 

What  now  can  be  more  confonant  to  it  (elf,  than  wharjrotxr  Lordfliip  and 
1  have  (aid  in  thefe  two  Paifages  is  coofonant  to  one  another  ?  Whereupon^ 
my  Lord,  jgive  me  leave,  I  befeech  yon>  to  boaft  to  the  World,  That  what 
1  nave (aidconceming  our  general  Idea  of  Subftance,  and  the  way  how  we 
come  by  it,  has  the  Honour  to  be  confirmed  by  your  Lordfliip^  Authority. 
And  that  ftouL  hence  I  may  be  fare  the  (aying.  That  the  general  Idea  wehavtf 
ofSubftancc  isy  that  it  is  z  Subfiratum  or  Support  to  "Modes  or  Accidents^ 
vrticrein  tbcy  do  fubfift :  and  that  the  Mind  forms  it,  becaufe  it  cannot  con« 
ceivc  how  they  (hould  fubfift  of  themielves,  has  no  Objedion  in  it  againfi  the 
Trinity;  for  then  your  Lordfliip  would  not,  I  know,  be  of  that  Opinion, 
oorownitin  a  Chapter  where  you  are  anfwering  Objedionis  againft  the  Tri* 
nity,  however  my  Words«  which  amount  to  no  mote,  have  been  (I  know 
not  how)  brought  into  that  Chapter :  Tho^  what  they  have  to  do  there,  I 
muft  confeCi  to  your  Lordfliip,  I  do  not  yet  fee. 
In  the  next  Words  your  Lordihip  fays,  But  we  are  fiiStotd^  7%atour  l/ir* 
•  ^'^*  derftandings  can  ha^e  no  other  Ideas ^  but  either Jfom  Se^fationdrHefieSlion. ' 
^  The  Words  of  that  Seaioii  your  Lordfliip  quotes,  are  thefe ;   ^  The  ITn* 

B.2.ci.$.5.  t<  licrftanding  feems  to  me,  nbt  to  have  the  leaft  glimmering  of  any  Idea^ 
'*  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  One  of  thefe  twa  External  Obje&s  fur^ 
*^  nifli  the  Mind  with  th^  Idea^of  fenfible  Qualities,  which  are  aH  thofe  difie* 
*^  rent  Perceptions  they  produce  in  us :  Abd  the  Mind  (utnithes  the  Under* 
^^  (Unding  with  Ideas  o!  its  own  Operatidns.  Thefe^  when  we  have  uikm 
^  a  6A  %iTV€y  of  them,  and  their  feveral  Modes,  and  the  Compofltions 
'^  made  out  of  them,  we  fliall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  Stock  of  Ideas ; 
^^  and  that  we  have  nothing  in  out  Minds  which  did  not  come  b  one  of 
^  chofe  two  ways.  Let  any  oni  examine  his  own  Thoughts,  and  thorowly 
^  fearch  into  his  .Underftanding,  and  then  let  Mm  tell  me,  whether  all  the 
'^  Miginal  Ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  d  the  Objedtsof  bisSenfirs, 
^'  or  of  the  Operations  of  his  Mind,  confidet'd  as  Obje^s  of  his  Refleaion  t 
^^  And  hov^  great  a  Mafs  of  Rnowledg  fdeVet  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
«^  there,  he  Will,  upon  uking  a  ftrift  VieW,  fee,  that  he  hat  not  any  Idea  in 
/*  his  Mind  hue  what  one  «  thefe  two  have  imprinted,  tho*,  perhaps,  with 
^  infinite  variety  compounded  and  idlatged  by  the  tJnd^tftanding,  as  wcihall 
«*  fee  hereafter.^ 

Thefe  Words  feem  to  me  to  Hgnify  fomethbg  diflfefent  from  what  your 
LordCbip  has  cited  oat  of  them ;  and  if  they  do  not,  were  intended,  I  am 
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furc,  by  mc»  to  (ignify  all  tbofc  complex  Ideas  of  Modes,  Relations  andSpeci* 
fick  Subftances ;  which  how  the  Mind  it  felf  forms  out  of  fimple  Ideas,  I 
have  Ihewo  in  the  following  pare  of  my  Book,  and  intended  to  refer  to  it 
by  thcfe  Words,  '*  As  we  {ball  fee  hercaiter,'*  with  which  I  clofe  that  Para- 
graph. But  if  by  Lkas  your  Lordfhip  (ignifics  fimfle  Ideas^  in  the  Words  you, 
have  fet  down,  1  grant  then  they  contain  my  Senfe,  viz,.  That  our  Under flanding$ 
{an  hanje  (i  i.  in  the  natural  cxercife  of  our  Faculties)  no  other  Jithfle  Ideas,  hut. 
either  from  Sen  fat  ion  or  RefleBion. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on  :  And  [we  are  fliU  told']  that  herein  chiefly  lies  the. 
Excellency  of  Mankind  ahove  Brutes,  That  the fe  cannot  atftraS  dndinlarge  Ideas,  as 
Men  do. 

Had  your  LordQiip  done  me  the  Favour  to  have  quoted  the  Place  in  my 
Book,  from  whence  you  had  taken  thefe  Words,  I  (hould  not  have  been  at  ^ 
lofs  where  to  find  them.  Thofe  in  my  Book,  which  I  can  remember  any 
where  come  nearefl  to  them,  run  thus. 

^  This,  I  think,  I  may  be  poiitive  in,  that  the  power  of  abftrading  is  fi.2.  e.  ii* 
^  not  at  ail  in  Brutes  i   and  that  the  having  of  general  Ideas,  is  that  which  S-  lo. 
^^  puts  a  perfeft  diftin&ion  betwixt  Man  and  Brutes  i  and  is  an  Excellency 
^*  which  the  Faculties  of  Brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to.** 

Tho',  fpoaking  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Humali  Underftanding^  I  took  oc- 
cafion,  by  the  bye,  to  conje&ure  how  far  Brutes  partook  with  Men  in  any  of 
the  intelleiSual  Faculties;  yet  it  never  cnterM  into  my  Thoughts,  on  that 
occa/ion,  to  compare  the  utmoft  Perfic&ions  of  Human  Nature  with  that  of 
Brutes,  and  therefore  was  far  from  faying,  fferein  chiefly  lies  the  Excellency  of 
Mankind  above  Brtstes,  that  thefe  cannot  abftraii  and  inlarge  their  Ideas y  as  Men 
do.  For  it  feems  to  me  an  Abfurdity  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of,  to 
fay.  That  the  ExcelUmy  of  Mankind  lies  chiifiy,  or  a^y  ways  in  this,  that  Brutes 
eannot  aiftrail.  For  Brutes  being  not  able  to  do  any  thing,  cannot  be  any 
Excellency  of  Mankind.  The  Ability  of  Mankind  does  not  lie  in  the  Impo* 
tency  or  DiCibilities  of  Brutes.  If  your  Lordlhip  had  charged  me  to  have  faid> 
That  herein  lies  one  ExceUemy  of  Mankind  above  Brutes,  viz*  That  Men  can^ 
and  Brutes  cannot  abflra& ;  I  muft  have  ovrnd  it  to  be  my  Senfe ;  Bu; 
what  I  ought  to  fay,  to  what  your  Lordfhip  approved  or  difapproved  of  in 
it,  I  (hall  better  underiUnd,  when  I  know  to  what  purpofe  your  Lordfliip 
was  pleas'd  to  cite  it. 

The  immediately  following  Paragraph   runs  thus :  But  how  comes  the  gene-  P«  s3& 
ral  Idea  of  Suhflance  to  be  framed  in  our  Minds  I    Is  this  by  ^'  abftrading  and 
•*  inlargiiig  fimple  Ideas  ?    No,  **  But  it  is  by  a  Complication  of  many  fim-  ?•  ^  ^  *5* 
^^  pie  Ideas  tc^ether :  Becaufe  not  imagining  bow  thefe  Hrnple  Ideas  can  fubfifl  ^  '* 
^  by  themfelves,  we  accufiom  our  felves  to  fuppofe  (ome  Suifira^um  wherein 
^*  they   do  fubfifl)    and  from  whence  they  do  refulc,  which  therefore  we  call 
**  Subftance/'    And  is  this  all  indeed,  th^t  is   to  be  faid  for  the  being  of  Sub-- 
ftancoy  **  That  we  accuftom  our  felvca  to  fMppofe  a  Subftramm  f    Is  that  Cu^ 
flom  grounsbd  tspon  true  Beafon^  or  not  f    If  not,  then  Acadents  or  Modes  mufi 
fubfift  of  themfelves,  and  tb^  fimfU  Id^as  need  no  Tmoife  to  fupport  them  :   For 
Figures  and  Colours,  See.  wouU  do  well  enough  tfthemfehes^  but  for  fame  Fancies 
Men  have  aecuflcmed  themfekues  to. 

Herein  your  Lordfliip  feems  to  charge  me  with  two  Faults :  One,  that  I 
make  the  general  Idea  of  Subftance  to  be  franfd,  mt  by  abftraHitig  and/  enlarging 
fimfle  Ideas,  but  by  a  Confiscation  of  mat^  fimflt  Utas  together :  The  other,  as 
if  I  had  faid.  The  being  of  Subftance  had  n9  other  fouqdation  but  the  Fancier 
of  Men. 

As  to  the  firfi  of  tbefe,  I  b^  leave  |o  remind  your  Lordfliip,  that  I  fay 
in  more  places  than  oocy  and  particularly,  thoif^  above  quoted,  where  ex  pro- 
feffo  I  treat  of  Abffaraftion  and  general  Ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by  ab- 
ilrafting ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  that  of  Sub- 
ftance  was  made  any  other  way ;  however  spy  Pen  might  have  flip'd,  or  the 
negligence  of  Expreffion,  where  I  might  have  (bmething  elfe  than  the  general 
Idea  of  Subftance  in  view,  might  make  me  feem  to  &y  fo. 

That  I  was  not  fpeaking  oT  the  general  Idea  of  Subftance  in  the  Parage  your 
Lordflup  quotes,  is  maoifeft  from  the  TJi;le  of  that  Chapter,  which  is.  Of  the 
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Complex  Ideas  of  Subftances.    And  the  firft  Sedion  of  it>  which  your  Lordflrip 
cites  for  thofe  Words  you  have  fct  down,  ftands  thus  : 
fi.2.  c.  23.       ^  The  Mind  being«  as  I  have  declared,  fumifh'd  with  a  great  number  of  the 
$•  u  **  fimple  Ideas  conveyM  in  by  the  Senfes,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things^ 

'^  or  by  Refledions  on  its  own  Operations,  takes  notice  alfo,  that  a  certain 
'^  number  of  tbefe  (imple  Ideas  go.conftantly  together,-  which  being  prefumed 
^^  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and  Words  being  fuited  to  common  Apprehenfion, 
^^  and  made  ufe  oi  for  quick  Difpatch,  are  call'd,  fo  united  in  one  Subjed,  by 
^^  one  Name;  which,  by  Inadvertency>  we  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  o^,  and 
*'  confider  as  one  iimple  Idea,  which  indeed  is  a  Complication  of  'many  Idea9 
^^  together:  Becaufc,  aslhavefaid,  not  imagining  how  thefe  fimple  Ideas  can 
^  fubfift  by  themfelves,  we  accuftom  our  felves  to  fuppofe  fome  Subflratum 
^^  wherein  they  do  fubfift,  and  from  which  they  do  refult ,-  which  therefore  wc 
'*  QzWSubftance!' 

In  which  words,  I  do  not  obferve  any  that  deny  the  general  Idea  of  Subftanct 
to  be  made  by  Abftradion  ;  nor  any  that  fay,  it  is  made  by  a  Omflkmion  of 
many  fimple  Ideas  together.  But  (peaking  in  that  place  of  the  Ideas  of  diflinft 
SubftanceS)  fuch  as  Man,  Horfe,  Gold,  (Jc.  I  fay  they  are  made  up  of  certain 
Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas ;  which  Combinations  are  lookM  upon,  each  of 
them,  as  one  fimple  Idea,  tho'  they  are  many  i  and  we  call  it  by  one  Kame  of 
Subfiance,  tho*  made  up  of  Modes,  from  the  cuflom  of  fuppofing  a  Mflratum^ 
wherein  that  Combination  does  fubfift.  So  that  in  this  Paragraph  I  only  give 
an  account  of  the  Idea  of  diftind  Subftances,  fuch  as  Oak^  Elepbam,  Iron,  Sec 
how.  tho'  they  are  made  up  of  diftinft  Complications  of  Modes,  yet  they  are 
look  d  od  as  one  Idea,  called  by  one  Name,  as  making  diftin&  forts  of  Subftances. 
But  that  my  Notion  of  Subftance  in  general  is  quite  diflferent  from  thefe^  and 
has  no  fuch  Combination  of  fimple  Ideas  in  it^  is  evident  from  the  immediate 
B.  2.  c.  23«  following  words,  where  I  fay,    ^  The  Idea  of  pure  Subftance  in  general,  is  only  a 

^^  ture  of  Subflance  in  general,  all  the  Ideas  we  have  of  particular  diftinft  Sub- 
^'  ftances,  are  nothing  but  feveral  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas,  co-exifting 
'*  in  fuch,  tho'  unknown^  caufe  of  their  Union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubfift  ^ 
^Mtfelf/' 

The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the  Being  of  Subftance  to 
be  doubtfiil,  or  render'd  it  fo  by  the  imperfeft  and  ill-grounded  Mea  I  have 
given  of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  fay.  That  I  ground  not  the  Heittg,  but 
the  Idea  of  Subftance,  on  our  accuftoming  our  felves  to  fuppofe  fome  Subfiratum ; 
for  'tis  of  the  Idea  ^one  I  fpeak  there,  and  not  of  the  Beit^  of  Subftance.  And 
having  every  where  affirmed  and  built  upon  it.  That  a  Man  is  a  Subftance  3 
I  cannot  be  fupposM  to  queftion  or  doubt  of  the  Being  of  Subflance,  till  I  can 
lb.  $•  29.  queftion  61  doubt  of  my  own  Beir^*  Further  I  fay,  ^  Senfation  convinces  us 
^  that  there  are  folid  extended  Subftances;  and  Refleftion,  that  there  are 
^  thinking  ones'\  So  that  I  think  the  Being  of  Subflance  is  not  fbaken  by  what 
I  have  faid :  And  if  the  Idea  of  itlbould  be,  yet  (the  Being  of  things  depend* 
ing  not  oa  our  Ideas)  the  Being  of  Subflance  would  not  be  at  all  Ibaken  by 
my  faying^  We  had  biit  an  obfcure  imperfed  Idea  of  it,  and  that  that  Idea 
came  ttom  our  accuftoming  our  felves  to  fuppofe  fome  Subftratum  i  or  indeed  if 
I  ftiould  fay.  We  had  no  Idea  of  Subftance  at  all.  For  a  great  many  things  may 
be  and  are  granted  tb  have  a  Being,  and  be  in  Nature,  of  whiph  we  have  no 
Ideas.    For  example;^;  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  are  diftinft  Species  of  fe- 

Sarate  Spirits,  of^  which  yet  we  have  no  diftinft  Ideas  at  all :  It  cannot  be  que* 
ion'd  but  Spirits  have  ways  of  communicating  their  Thoughts^  and  yet  we 
have  no  Idea  of  it  at  all. 

The  Being  then  of  Subftance  being  (kfe  and  fecure,  not\xrithftandiQg  any  thing 

I  have  faid^  let  us  fee  whether  the  Idea  of  it  be  not  fo  too.    Your  Lordftup  asks» 

p.  236.         with  concern,  And  is  this  alt  indeed  that  is  to  be  faid  for  the  Being  (if  your  Lord- 

ibip  pleafe.  Jet  it  be  the  Idea)  of  Subftance,  that  we  accuftom  our  felves  to  fup- 

B*  2.  c.  23«   pofe  a  Subftfatum  ?    h  that  Cu/lom  grounded  upon  true  Re^fon,  or  no  f    1  have  faid, 

S«  4*  that  it  is  grounded  upon  this.  '^  That  we  cannot  conoeive  how  fimple  Ideas  of 
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'^  fenAOble 'Qtiilicios  fhb^ld  fubfift  lalone^  and  tfaerdbcc  we  4ppQfe  tiiem  to 
'^  t^^iflron,  on^i;^  be  fdpporced  l>y  feme  GOtbinoa  SubieA,  ^^hiohi  Support  we 
^ .  dbndte  ^jr  the  name  j  S/dfiame''  Wbich^  I  thinbis  a  tme  lUafm^  becWe  it  is 
the  6ucK|yD«r  .^.ordffiip  grounds  the  Suf^Kifltioa  of  A.  Sa^nM»xiCk  in  this  Vei^ 
fogeir.w^otii:he  Repugnoflcj  to  r^r  Cdikeptims,  tbM  Mdn  md  ^Afiddti^s  Jbmid 
ju^l^.  fffemjelveu  So^hat  1  bavi6  the  good  hxck  liereagaiDto  agtee  with 
jKMir,  hotiOxip^  And  coo|bquently  cooclo^  I  have  yodr  Approt^icign  in  thi^ 
.That  ithp  Subfiramm  to  Modes  ot  Accidents^  which  is  our  JUea  of  ^bilance  in 
gcnerAU  ^  foanded  in  tfa]>,  ^  That  we  cannot  cmuivt  jiow  Modes  or  Accidents 
caa -fnttaftiMy  thcmfdtfea." 

The  Wdrcb  tiext  /follbxnrig,  ate  ilfit  hgr^rnhdei  up<m  plain, mdtvidim  ReA-  p.  j--; 
ffh^'^hm  ^e^thMft  alb^  an  JHeuiof  Sutfhud^,  ^hicb  comes  not  in  fy  Senfatkn  or  Ba^ 
fi&^imt  itki  fh-H»  m^h^rtaiH  ^yfoimtbing  which  webopOemty  by  tboft  Ideas. 

Th^Ce  Wobds  of  ycnair  i;ordftip's  contain  nothing  as  I  fee  in  them,  againft 
me  :  for  Iin)3vtr  faki,  that  rh^  ^^izerft/  Idea  of  Subftmce  comes  i»i;  SenfatioD  and 
Refledijotn  i  <»s  Wiac  it  is  a  ITmpie  Idia  of  Senfation  or  Refledion,  tho'it  be 
0^ri¥M«eiy^>f6Luvded  in  ttfisita :  for  it  is  a  complex  idea^  inldeup  ofthe  general 
/<&^of  ]S(^9to^'ftg>  ^or^luf^s  with  the  Relation  of  a  Support  to  Accidents.  For 
geaenU  MeastcfcM  Iriot  n^o  the  Mmd  by  Senfation  or  R^edion)  but  are  the 
Ore^icbvei  isk  tnvent'ibns  of  tbe  UadedWnding,  asj  1  think,  I  baVe  fliewn ;  and 
aifo^ '  tv^w  the  Mind  rhzkt^  them  from  *  Ideas^  wb'ch.  it  has  got  by  SenGttion  and 
Refledion  :  And  as  to  tht  Ideas  of  Relatidn,  how  the  Mind  forms  them»  and  B.  3.  c*  9* 
Ii<»ur  ehey  ate  derivVifrom,  and  ultiiiat)dy  terminate  in  Ideas  of  Senfation  aad 
Refleaionj  *r  have  likewtfe  (fiiewn. 

Sa*^^  Ait  I  may  hot  fee  mifiaken  what  I  mean>^  when  I  fpeak  oi  Ideas  of  Sen-  ^  ^f»''* 
fatidA  and*;.^fki£tion,  as  the  Material  of  allour  Knowledg;  gire  me  leave,  my  ?  ^g^  ' 
Lord,  to  fet  didM^rn  bfeit  a  ^feicc  or  tWo  out  of  my  Book^  to  explain  my  fdf ;  as, 
I  thiis^fif^^  of  Ideas  x^  Senfation  abd  ReAcdion. 

*'  Tliactbefe,  ^dtrhtnwe  hivt  taken  a  full  Surv^Ofthem,  and  their  ftvci!iidB.i.ca.f.'5: 
^'  M<^)^  knd  the  0>m^(^ci<ms  mdd^  out  of  them,  we  fhall  find  to  contain  aS 
^  our  w4iMe  &i<^ck  6(Jii^a$ ;  and  ^e  havenothirig  iii  our  Minds,   which  did 
^  not  tMn^  ih  otm  of  theft  two  waiySi.T    This  Thought,  ih  anodier  place,  I 
ejipi:ef§t<H!Sf' 

''  Thefe  fimple  Ideas^  the  Materials  of  all  onr  KnowM^,   are  foggeiledand  Bi2.c2.  $.2* 
^^  ftiit^ifk'd  re  the  Mind  i^ly  &y  th^etwo  ways  above-aieation  d,  niz*   Sen* 
"  fati^afedRefteaion*''  :And\again. . 

''  tMi  a^d  the  ifadftconfidetablebfthore  fimple  iS^^x  which  the  Mind  has,  B*2^7«S-io. 
*^  ^nd  oAt  <^  which  is  made  all  its  other  Knowledg ;  all  which  itreceives  by  the 
'^  {vM  ft)i%''ni6htien\l  ways  6i  Senfation  and  Refle£Uoin«''    And, 

•*  Tfeus  I  haVt,  ih  afliott  Drauglit,  given  a  View  of  our  original  Ideas,  (torn  B.  2.  c.  21. 
•*  whe¥i€c  ^1  Che  reft  are  derived,  and  oT  M^hieh  they  are  made  op.**  $*  73« 

This^  aHd  thti  libt^  faid  in  othet  plaees,  is  what  I  have  thought  concerning 
Id9(U  of  SeftfAiion  at^d  Refleaion,  as  the  Foundation  and  Materials  of  all  oar 
Ideas  J  and  confequently  of  all  our  Knowledg.  I  have  fet  down  thefe  Particur 
larsout  of  my  Book,  that  the  Reader  having  a  full  view  of  my  Opinion  herein, 
May  f  h<9  Mttef  tte  what  in  it  is  liable  tb  vour  Lordfliif 's  Reprehcnfion.  For 
that  your  Lofdfhip  is  not  vet'ywell  fatisfydwith  iti  appears  not  only  by  the 
Wdrd^ahd^r  cenfiddtdtion,  but  by  thefe  alfo:  Sue  toeanfliHtoid,  Thin  our  Un^  P^ajd. 
ievfiartJiA^  can  have  Ho  other  Ideds^  btn  either  from  Senfation  or  kefleBion.  And, 
L^  Ui  f^ppdj^  this  PvtHcifte  f^  bi  trm,  That  thefhsfte  Ideas,  by  Settfation  or  RsfieSk*  ^.x^ 
Mf  ^fhe  foh  Matt^aiid  fbmtdation  4f  at  ouir  Reafoning. 

toitr  L^M^ip's  AfgUifi^nt,  in  the  PalTage  we  are  upon,  fiands  thus :  if  the 
general  Idea  ofSubfiance  ie  grmttided  Upon  plain  and  evident  Reafon,  then  we  na^ 
all&w  M  JdM  of  SuhflafKiy  which  comes  toot  in  by  Sehfation  or  Reflections  This  is  a 
Coiift^ohce^htch,  With  Sbbmiffioil,  I  think  wiU  not  hold,  bRecaufe  it  isfbunded 
upon  a  Suppoiition  which,  I  think,  will  not  hold,  vix^  ThntReafonsmd  Ideas 
ate  inc&lHlAent ;  for  if  that  Sup^dfition  be  not  tme,  then  the  general  JUed  of 
Subftance  itvay  bt  grounded  6n  plain  and  evidetk  Reafm :  and  yet  it  will  not  follow 
itoni  ihencty  th^t  it  is  not  nltiMakly  grdunded  on  and  dcm^dbcmMeas  which 
eofne  iii  ty  Sirifation  •»-  Reflitiim,  and  fo  cannot  befiud  to  come  in  by  Senfation  ot 
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^:  Toexphkrnly{e\(t  and  clear  iny^  Meaning  in  this;Matcer:  All  the  Uedsdi 
^  the  (fiD^ble  Qaalities  of  a  Cfaec]:^;'Come  into  my  Mind  bySen(ation;  the 
ideas  of  PkrCiMngy^  Thinhif^^  Rtafoningy  Knowings  8cc.  come  into  my  Mind  by 
JUpaicn:  "tber.Jdeas  of ^Is^kQa^tics  and  Aftions,  orPowers>  arcpeicciv'd 
'^by  the  Mindf  ^d  be  by -tfitolfidves  incqniiftent  with  Exiftence  ;  or»  asyoar  Loid- 

P.  236.    .ihip  wirU  cxprefles  it;^  U^  pid  that  we  can  have  no  true  CoUceptku  of  anji  M»des  or 
tAcddeuts^  knt  toe Mufi  Konceitvfe  a  Sobihatum  or  SuljeB^  wberein  they  are;  i.c« 
That  tKejT'  rannoticxift  or.fubfift  of  thcmfelves.    ^nce  the  Mind  perceives 
^cbeir  neceflary  iCootied^t^n  with  Inherence  <>r  being  fapported  ;  which  beii%  a  re* 
lacive  Idea  fuperadded  to  the  red  Co/our  in  a  Cherry,  or  to  ThinkiKg  in  a  Man,  the 
'.^  r  Mind  frame*  the  cortclaiitfeAfei  ^^z  Support.    For  I  never  dcny'd.  That  the 
-Mind  cavAd  fraiiie  to  it  felf  Ideas  of  flelition,  but  haiw  (hewM  the  quite  con- 
trary iri^my  Chapters  about  Relation.  \  But.^caufca  Relation  cannot  be  founded 
in  nothing,  or  be  the  Relation  of  nothing^o-and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  Sttppor^ 
'ter  or  z  Support^  is  not  reprefented  to  the  Mind  by  any  dear  and  diftinft  Idea  ; 
tfaetefore  the  obfcure,  indiftind,  vague  Idea  of  Thing  or  Something,  is  all  that  is 
left  to  be  the  poficive  Idea,  which  has  the  relation  of  a  Suffort  or  Sukfiranm  to 
Modes  or  Accidents ;  and  thac  general  indetermin'd  Idea  of  Something,  is^  by 
the  abflra&iqn  of  the^iod,  deriv'd  aifo  from  the  Gmpl^' Ideas  of  Senlition  and 
Refledion  :  And  thus  the  Miud,  from  the  po(iti ve  /impfac  Ideas  got  by  Seniation 
or  Reflexion,  comes  to  the  general  relative  Idea  of  Subjhance  ;  which,  without 
thcfe  pofitivc  funple /rf^fl/,  it  would  never  have* 

This  your  LordQiip  ("without  giving  by  Retail  all  the  particular  S(eps  of  the 
Mind  in  this  Bufinefs)  has  well  exprefs'd  in  this  more  &miliarway.    . 

t>.  236.*  IVe  find  Vie.  dm  havi  no  true  Conception  of  any  Modes  or  jiccidents,  hut  we  rnuft 
cenceive  a  SnbQratum  or  StdjeB  wherein  thfy  are ;  fince  it  is  a  Knpufftamj  to  our 
^Conceptions  of  Things,  that  Modes  or  Accidents  fbotddjutfiftbythemfelves. 

Ibid.  Hence  your  Lordfliip  calls  it  the  rational  Idea  oj  Subfiances :  And  fays,  /  pam 

!*•  25^  fbai  iy  Senjatiom  and  lUfieHionwe  come  to  know  the  Powers  and  Properties  of  things  ; 
tut  cur  Reafon  it  fatisfied  that  there  ynuft  h  fometbing  beyond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is 
in^ffible  that  they  JImla  fubfifi  fy^  themfi  So  that  n  this  be  that  which  your 

Lprdffa^p  flttans  by  the  rational  Idea  of  Subfiance,  I  fee. nothing  there  is  in  it  a^ 
gainft  what  I  have  faid,  that  it  is  founded  on  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  or  Re* 
fle&ion,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obfcure /if«. 

P.  973.  Your  Lotdlhip's  Concluiionfrom  yonr  foregoing  Words,  is,  Andfo  we  may  be 
certain  ofjome  things  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  Ideas  :  which  is  a  Propolition, 
whofe  precifo  meaning  yonr  Lordfliip  will  forgive  me,  if  I  profefs,  as  it  (lands 
there,  1  do  notunderfbnd.  For  it  is  uncertain  to  me,  whether  your  Lordfliip 
means.  We  may  certaiidy  know  the  Exifteace  of  fomething  which  we  have  not 
by  thofe  Ideas ;  or  certainly  know  the  diftin<i  Properties  of  fomething  which  wc 
have  not  by  thrfe  Ideas  i  or  certainly  know  the  Truth  of  (bme  Prop(£tion  which 
we  have  not  by  thofe  Ideas  :  for  to  be  certain  of  fomething,  may  fignify  either  ot 
ihrfe.  But  in  which  foeverof  thefe  it  be  meant,  I  do  not  fee  how  I  am  con-^ 
cernM  in  it. 

Your  Loiidflilp^  next  Paragraph  is  as  followeth : 

P.  273.         ^^  The  Idea  o(  Subftance,  we  are  told  again,  is  nothing  but  the  (uppofed,  but 

^  unknown  Support  of  thofe  Qualities  we  find  exifting,  which  we  imagine  can- 

*' "  not  fttbfift^  fine  refubftante;   which,  according  to  the  true  Import  of  the 

;*  Word,  is  in  plain  Englifi  Aanding  under  or  upholding.^.     But  very  link 

,  weight  is  tabe  hud  upon.abareGrtmmatical  Etymology^  when  the  fV^rd  is  ufed  in  ano* 

ther  Senfe  by  th  ^  beft  Authors^  fuck  as  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  who  take  Subfiance  for 

the  fame  as  Effence^   as  Valla  hath  prffod\  ondfotheGr^xk  Word  imports  \  But 

Boetius  in  tranfiating  Ariftocle  j  PredicamntSy  rather  chofe  the  word  Subftancc,  as 

more  proper  4oexprefs  a  compound.  Being,    and^  re  fervid  Eflence  for  what  was  nvne 

fhnple  and  immaterioL    And  inthisfenfe,  Subftance  was  not  apply  d  to  Gad^  but  only 

'        Efltnce,  ai  St^  Auguft inc  obferves. 

Youf  Lordfliip  here  f<;ems  to  diflike  my  taking  notice.  That  the  Derivation 
df  the  Word  Subfiance  favours  the  Idea  we  have  of  it:  And  your  Lordflup  tells 
me,  ^Thapwery  little  we^ht  is  .to  he  laid  on  a  bare  Grammatical  Etymology.  Tho* 
little  weight  wcse  to  b^  laid  on  it,  if  there  were  nothing,  elfe  to  be  (aid  for  it ; 
yet  when  it  is  brought  to  confirm  an  Idea  which  your  Lordfliip  allows  off  nay, 
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calls  a  Rational  Idea^  and  fays  is  founded  in  evident  Reafon^  Ido  dot  fee  what 
your  Lordfhip  had  to  blame  in  it.  For  tho'  Cicero  and  Qtiintitian  take  Sub- 
Jiantia  for  the  fame  with  EJjfence,  as  your  Lordlhip  f»ys ;  or  for  Riches  and 
£ftate,  as  I  think  they  alfo  do;  yet  I  fappofe  it  will  be  true,  that  Suijlantia 
i$  derived  d  Suhfiando,  and  that  that  fliews  the  original  import  of  the  word; 
For,  My  Lord,  I  have  been  long  of  Opinion,  as  may  be  fei^ri  in  my  Book, 
that  ii  we  knew  the  Original  of  all  the  Words  we  meet  with,  we  fliould 
thereby  be  very  much  help  d  to  know  the  Ideas  they*  were  firft  appJyM  to,  and 
made  to  Hand  for;  and  therefore  I  muft  beg  your  Lordfhip  to  e^tculfe  this  Conceit 
ci  mine,  this  Etymolt^ttal  Obfcrvation,  efpecially  (mc?  it  hath  ndching  in  it  againft 
the  Truth,  nor  againft  your  Lordflii|i*s  Idea  of  Subfiance. 

But  your  Lordlhip  oppofcs  to  tHi$EtymolcfgyiW  ufcdf  the  Word  5«^y?/mc? 
t^  the  beft  Authors  in  another  Sen/e  ',  and  thereupon  givr  the  World  a  learned  Ac- 
count ot  the  ufe  of  the  Word  Subftante^  in  a  Senfc  wherein  it  is  not  taken  for  the 
Subfiratum  of  Accidents  t.  However,  I  think  it  a  fufficient  Juftlfication  df  my  felf 
to  your  Lordftiip,  that  I  ufe  it  in  the  fame  Senfe  your  Lordfhfp  does,  and  that 
your  Lordlhip  thinks  not  fit  to  govern  your  felf  by  thofe  Authbrities;  for  then 
your  Lordlhip  could  not  apply  the  Word  Subftance  to  God,  as  Boethius  did  nor, 
and  as  yoxir  Lordlhip  has  prov'd  out  of  St.  Augufittie,  that  it  was  not  apply 'd. 
Tho'  1  guefs  'tis  the  Confideration  of  Sub/lance^  as  it  is  apply'd  to  God,  that 
brings  it  into  your  Lordlhip's  prcfent  Difcourfe.  But  if  your  Lordfliip  and  I  (if 
without  Prefumption  I  may  join  my  lelf  with  you  )  have  in  the  ufe  of  the  Word 
StAflancty  quitted  the  Example  of  the  beft  Authors^  I  think  the  Authority  of  the 
Scliools,  which  has  a  long  time  been  allowed  in  Philolophical  Terms,  will  bear 
us  out  in  this  matter. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  Paragraph  it  follows:  But  afterwards  theV.n^* 
Names  «/ Subftance  and  ElTence  were  frofnifcuoufly  ufed,  with  reJpeB  to  God  and 
bis  Creatures  h  and  do  imply ^  that  which  m^s  the  real  Beings  as  dijiin^uifi^dfiom 
Modes  and  Properties.  Andfo  t£^  Subftance  and  ElTence  of  a  Man  are  the  fame ;  not 
being  taken  for  the  individu^  Subftance,  which  cannot  be  underftood  without  particular 
Modes  and  Properties ;  but  the  general  Subftance  or  Hatate  of  Man  ab/traSily  from  aB 
the  Orcumfiances  of  Perfbns^ 

Here  your  Lordfiiip  makes  thefe  Terms  general  Subftance,  Nature  and  EJJence^ 
to.  lignify  the  fame  thing  5  how  properly,  I  fliall  not  here  inquire.  Your 
Lorc&rp  goes  on. 

And  Idejire  to  know,  whether  according  to  true  Reafon,  that  be  not  a  dear  Idea  o/P.  238. 
Man ;  not  of  Peter,  James  or  John,  but  of  a  Man  as  fuch. 

This,  I  think,  no  body  denies :  Korean  any  one  deny  it,  who  will  not  fay. 
That  t*he  general  abflraft  idea  which  he  has  in  his  Mind  of  a  Sort  or  Spe- 
cies of  Animals  that  he  calls  Man,  ought  not  to  have  that  general  NameikCi/i 
applied  to  it :  For  that  is  all  (as  I  humbly  conceive)  which  thefe  Words  of  your 
Lordlhip  here  amount  to. 

Ihis,  your  Lordlhip  lays,  is  not  a  mere  imiverfal  Name,  or  Mark^  or  Sign.  Your  p,  23^. 
Lordlhip  fays  it  is  an  Idea^  and  every  Body  muft  grant  it  to  be  an  Idea;  and 
therefore  it  is,  in  my  Opinion,  fafe  enough  from  being  thought  a  mere  Name^ 
or  Marky  or  Sign  of  that  Idea.  For  he  muft  think  very  oddly,  who  takes  the  ge- 
neral Name  ot  any  Jdea^  to  be  the  general  Idea  it  felf:  It  is  a  mere  Mark  or  Sign 
of  it  without  doubt,  and  nothing  elfe.    Tour  Lordlhip  adds. 

But  there  is  as  clear  and  diflmEl  a  Conception  of  this  in  our  Mindsy  as  we  can  have  P*  ^SS. 
from  anyfuchjimpleldc^s.as  are  conveyed  by  our  Senfes, 

If  your  Lordlhip  means  by  this,  (as  the  Words  feem  to  me  to  import)  that 
we  have  as  clear  and  diftinft  an  Idea  of  the  general  Subftance^  or  Nature,  or  Ef- 
fence  of  the  Species  Man,  as  we  have  of  the  particular  Colour  and  Figure  of  a 
Man  when  we  look  on  him,  or  of  his  Voice  when  we  hear  him  l^eak,  I  muft 
crave  leave  to  diflent  from  your  Lordlhip.  Becatife  the  Idea  we  have  of  the 
Subftance,  wherein  the  Properties  of  a  Man  do  inhere,  is  a  very  obfcure/^^: 
So  in  that  part,  our  general  Idea  of  Man  is  obfcure  and  confufed :  As  alfo,  how 
that  Subftance  is  differently  modify'd  in  the  different  Species  of  Creatures,  fo  as 
to  have  diflferent  Properties  and  Powers  whereby  they  are  diftinguifli'd,  that 
alfo  we  have  very  obfcure,  or  rather  no  diftind  Ideas  of  at  alL  But  there  is 
no  Obfcurity  or  Confulion  at  all  in  the  Idea  of  a  Figure  that  I  clearly  fee,  or  of 
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a  Sound  that  I  diftinaiy  hear ;  and  foch  are,  or  nuy  be^  the  Ideas  chat  ztc 
coaw;35^  in  ^^  Senfation  or  Reflcftion.  It  follows : 
P.  2j8.  -000  not  deny  that  the  Diftinftion  cf  particular  Stdfiancesy  is  by  thefeveral  Modts 
and  Properties  if  thentf  (which  they  may  call  a  Cwnplication  of  fimpleldtts  if  they 
pleaje)  but  I  do  affert^  That  the  general  Idea  which  relates  to  the  Effence^  vnthota 
thefe,  is  fo  jufi  and  true  an  Idea,  that  without  it  the  Complication  offimpU  Ideas  will 
never  give  us  a  right  Notion  of  it. 

Here,  I  think,  that  your  Lordfliip  aJfertSy  That  the  general  Idea  rf  the  realEf- 
fence  (  for  fo  I  underftand  general  Idea  which  relates  to  the  EJfence)  without  the 
Modes  and  Properties,  is  ajuft  and  true  Idea.  For  exaoiple  :  The  real  Eflcnce 
of  a  Thing,  is  that  internal  Conflitutiou  on  which  the  Properties  of  that 
Thing  depend.  Now  your  LordQiip  feems  to  me  to  acknowledg,  that  that 
25^^  intornal  Conftitution  or  £(I*ence  we  cannot  know ;  for  your  Lordfliip  fays.  That 
from  the  Powers  and  Properties  of  Things  which  are  knowable  by  us,  we  may  know 
as  much  of  the  imernal  Effence  of  Things,  as  thefe  Powers  and  Properties  difcover. 
That  is  unqueftionably  fo;  but  if  thofe  Powers  and  Properties  difcover  no 
more  of  thofe  internal  Effences,  but  that  there,  are  internal  Effences^  we  (ball 
know  only  that  there  are  internal  Eff ernes,  but  ihall  have  no  Idea  or  Conception 
at  all  of  what  they  are ;  as  your  Lordfliip  fecm§  to  confefs  in  the  next  Words 
of  the  fame  255th  page,  where  you  add ;  I  do  no^  fay,  that  we  can  know  all  Ef- 
fences  of  Things  alike,  nor  that  we  can  attain  to  a  ptrjeii  Underfianding  of  aU  that 
belong  to  them;  but  if  we  can  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  are  certain  Beings  in  the 
Worldy  endued  with  fuch  diftin£i  Poxaers  and  Properties,  what  is  it  we  complain 
of  the  want  of?  Wherein  your  Lordfliip  feems  to  terminate  our  Knowledg  of 
thofe  internal  Eflcnces  in  this.  That  there  are  certain  Beings  indued  with  diftinU 
Tinners  and  Properties.  But  what  thefe  Beings,  thefc  internal  EJfences  arc,  that 
^^  we  have  no  diftin&  Conceptions  of;  as  your  Lordfliip  confefles  yet  plainer  a 

little  after,  in  thefe  Words :  For  althf  we  cannot  comprehend  the  internal  Frame  and 
Conflitution  of  things.  So  that  we  having,  as  is  confefs'd,  no  Idea  of  what  this 
Ejfencey  this  internal  Conflitution  of  Things  on  which  their  Properties  depend, 
is  ;  how  can  we  fay  it  is  any  way  a  jufl  and  true  Ideat  But  your  Lordfliip 
fays.  It  is  fojufl  and  true  an  Idea,  that  withmt  it  the  Contemplation  of  fimple  IdtiZS 
t)ill  never  give  us  a  right  Notion  of  it.  All  the  Idea  we  have  of  it,  which  is 
only  that  there  is  an  internal,  tho'  unknown  Conftitution  of  Things  on  which 
their  Properties  depend,  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Refledion,  and  the  Con* 
temptation  of  them  have  alone  hdp'd  us  to ;  and  becaufe  they  can  help  us  no 
further,  that  is  the  Reafon  we  have  no  perfeSer  Notions  of  it 

That  which  your  Lordfliip  feems  to  me  principally  to  drive  at,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  Paragraph,  iSy  to  aflerr»  That  the  general  Sub/lance  of  Mm, 
and  fo  of  any  other  Species,  is  that  which  makes  the  real  Being  of  that 
Species  abftradly  from  the  Individuals  of  that  Species.  By  genera  Subjlance 
here,  I  fuppofe,  your  Lordfliip  means  the  general  Idea  of  Subftance :  And 
that  which  induces  me  to  take  the  liberty  to  luppofe  fo^  is,  that  I  think  your 
Lordfliip  is  here  difcourfing  of  the  Idea  of  Subftance,  and  how  we  come  by 
it.  And  if  your  Lordfliip  fiiould  mean  otberwife,  I  muft  take  the  Ubertv  to 
deny  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in  rerum  Natura^  as  a  general  Subftance  that  ^id&s  it 
felt,  or  makes  any  thing. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  your  Lordflup  fays;  that  this  is  the  general 
Idea  of  Subftance,  viz^  That  it  is  that  which  makes  the  real  Being  of  any  thing ; 
your  Lordfliip  fays,  Tlhat  it  is  as  clear  and  difhnB  a  Conceptim  in  our  Minds, 
as  we  can  have  from  any  fuch  fintpU  Ideas  as  are  conm^d  by  our  Senfes.  Here 
I  muft  crave  leave  to  diflent  frotp  your  Lordfliip.  Your  Lordfliip  fays  in  the 
former  part  of  this  Page,  That  Subftance  and  Offence  Wb  infly  that  which  makes 
the  real  Being.  Now  what  I  befeecb  your  Lord^p,  do  thefe  Words  Thatwbicb, 
here  (ignify  morie  than  fomethingi  And  the  Idea  exprefs'd  by  fometbing,  I  am 
apt  to  think  your  Lordfibip  will  not  fay  is  as  dear  and  difiinB  a  Conception  or  Idea 
in  the  Mind,  as  the  Idea  of  the  red  Colour  of  a  Cherry,  or  the  bitter  Taftc 
of  Wormwood,  or  the  Figure  of  a  Circle  brought  into  the  Mind  by  the 
Senfes. 
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Tour  Lordfliip  farther  fays,  b  makes  (  whereby,  1  fuppofe,  your  Lordfliip 
means,  conftitutes  or  is)  the  real  Beitigy  as  diJHnguifb^d  from  Modes  and  fire* 
ferties. 

For  example,  my  Lord,  ftrip  this  fuppos'd  general  Idea  of  a  Man  or  Gold^ 
of  all  its  Modes  and  Properties,  and  then  teU  me  whether  your  Lord(hip  has 
as  clear  and  diftinft  an  Idea  of  what  remains,  as  you  have  of  the  Figure  of 
the  one,  or  the  yellow  Colour  of  the  other.  I  muft  confcfs  the  remaining 
fomething  to  me  affords  fo  vague,  confas'd  and  obfcure  an  Ideay  that  I  cannot 
fay  I  have  any  diftinft  Conception  of  it  j  for  barely  by  bdng  fomethit^y  it  i% 
not  in  my  Mind  clearly  diftinguifliM  from  the  Figure  or  Voice  of  a  Man,  or 
the  Colour  or  Tafte  of  a  Cherry,  for  they  arc  fimetUng  too.  If  your  Lord- 
fliip has  a  clear  and  diftinA  Idea  of  that  fomethingy  which  makes  the  real  Be^ 
ing  as  diftingui/hed  from  aU  its  Modes  and  Propertiesy  your  Lordfliip  muft  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  the  Sight  and  clear  Ideas  you  have  :  Nor  can  you  be  deny'd 
them,  becaufe  I  have  not  the  like  i  the  dimneis  of  my  Conceptions  muft  noc 
ptetcnd  to  hinder  the  clearnefs  of  your  Lotdfliip's,  any  more  than  the  want 
of  them  in  a  blind  Man  can  debar  your  Lordfliip  of  the  clear  and  diftinft 
Ideas  of  Colours.  The  obfcurity  I  find  in  my  own  Mind,  when  I  examine  what 
poiitive,  general,  iimple  Idea  of  Subftance  I  have,  is  fuch  as  I  profefs,  and 
further  than  that  I  cannot  go :  But  what,  and  how  clear  it  is  in  the  Under- 
ftanding  of  a  Seraphim,  or  of  an  elevated  Mind,  that  I  cannot  determine.  Tour 
Lordfliip  goes  on. 

/  rmtft  do  that  right  to  the  ingenhms  Author  cf  The  Eflfay  of  Human  Under-  p.  ajpi 
ftanding  (from  whence  thefe  Nations  are  borrowed  to  ferve  other  Purpofes  than  he 
intended  them)  that  he  makes  the  Cafe  of  Spiritual  and  Corporeal  Subftances  to 
ie  alike,  as  to  their  Ideas.  And  "  That  we  have  as  clear  a  Notion  of  a  Spi- 
**  rit,  as  we  have  of  a  Body ;  the  one  being  fnppos*d  to  be  the  SuMratnm  to 
^  thofe  Ample  Ideas  we  have  from  without,  and  the  other  of  thole  Opera- 
^*  tions  we  find  within  our  fel^^es.  And  that  it  is  as  rational  to  affirm, 
**  there  is  no  Body,  becaufe  we  cannot  know  its  Eifence,  as  'tis  called,  or 
^  have  no  Idea  of  the  Subftance  of  Matter ;  as  to  fay  there  is  no  Spirit*^ 
^  becaufe  we  know  not  its  Effence,  or  have  no  Idea  of  a  fpiritual  Sab- 
''  ftadcc.- 

Phm  hence  it  foBotasy  that  we  may  ht  certain  that  there  are  both  Spiritual  and 
Bodily  Subftances,  altho^wecan  have  no  c\C2lt  and  diftind  Ideas  oi  them.  But 
if  our  Reafon  depend  upon  <nir  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  how  is  this  pofjibk  ?  fpe 
cannot  reafon  without  clear  Ideas,  and  yet  we  may  be  certain  without  them  :  Can 
we  be  certain  without  Reafon  f  Or,  doth  our  Reafon  gfve  us  true  Nofims  ofThings^ 
without  thefe'  Ideas  /  If  it  be  fo,  this  new  Hypcthefis  about  Reafon  mufi  appear  to 
be  very  unreafonable. 

That  which  your  Lordfliip  feems  to  argue  here,  i$,  That  V9t  may  be  cer- 
tain without  cleat  and  diJhnB  Ideas.  Who  your  Lordfliip  here  argues  agatnft, 
u^der  the  Title  of  this  nm  Hypothefis  about  Reafim,  1  confefs  I  do  not  know. 
For  I  do  not  remefttber  that  I  have  any  where  plac'd  Certainty  only  m  clear 
and  diftinii  Ideas,  but  iA  the  clear  and  vifiUe  Connexion  of  any  of  our  Ideas, 
be  thofe  Ideai  what  they  tdlt  ,•  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  look  into 
B.  4.  c.  4*  f.  18.  and  B.  ^  c.  6.  jf.  3.  of  my  Effay,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  will  find  thefe  Words :  "  Certainty  of  Knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  a- 
^  greement  or  difagreement  df  Idtas,  as  expre&M  in  any  Propofition/*  As 
in  the  Ptopofition  your  Lordlhip  mentions,  v.  g.  'that  we  may  be  certain  there 
are  Spiritual  and  Bodily  Subfiancts  j  or,'  That  Bodily  Subftances  do  exift, '  is  a 
Propoficion  of  whofc  Truth  we  may  be  certain;  and  fo  of  %)iritui!  Sub- 
ftiances.  Let  as  now  etamine  wherein  tht  certainty  of  thefe  Propofitions 
confifts. 

Firft,  As  to  the  Exiftcncse  cf  bodily  Subftances,  I  know  by  my  Scflifes  that 
fbmething  extended,  and  folid,  and  ngur'd  does  exift ;  ior  my  Sen^  are  the 
urmoft  Evidence  and  Certainty  I  have  of  tht  Exiftence  of  extended,  folid, 
£gnrM  Things.  Thefe  Modes  being  then  known  to  exift  by  our  Sed&s,  the 
Exiftence  of  th^m  Cwhich  1  cinnot  conceive  can  fnbflft  without  fomething  to 
/upport  them)  makes  me  fee  the  Cortneftion  of  thofe  Ideas  with  a  Support, 
Or,  as  it  is  called,  a  Subjcd  of  Inhefion.  and  fo  cotifequcntly  the  Connexion 
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of  chat  Support  (which  cinnot  be  nothing)  with  Exiftence.  And  thus  I  come 
by  a  certainty  of  the  Exiftence  of  tha.z  fomethmg  which  is  a  Support  of  thofc 
fenfibic  Modes,  tho'  I  have  but  a  very  confus  d,  loofc,  and  undeterminyii/^^ 
of  ir,  figniJy'd  by  the  name  Subftance.  After  the  fame  manner  experimenting 
Thinking  in  my  felf  by  the  Exi&cncQ  o(  Thought  in  me,  to  which  7^i0^/i&/>i^  that 
chinks  is  evidently  and  neceflarily  conne&ed  in  my  Mind ;  I  come  to  be  cer- 
tain that  there  exifts  in  m^ Something  chat  thinks,  cho'  of  that  fometbing  which 
I  call  Subjiance  alfo,  I  have  but  a  very  obfcure  imperfed  Idea* 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  it  is  fit  I  return  my  Acknowledgments  to  your 
Lord(hip,  for  the  good  Opinion  you  are  pleas'd  here  to  exprefsofthe  Au* 
thor  of  The  EJfay  of  Human  Underftandiugy  and  that  you  do  not  impute  to 
him  the  ill  Ufe  fome  may  have  made  of  his  Notions.  But  he  craves  leave  to 
fay.  That  he  fhould  have  been  better  preferv'd  from  the  hard  and  finilter 
Thoughts  which  fome  Men  are  always  ready  for,  if  in  what  you  have  here 
publifli'd,  your  Lordfhip  had  been  pleasM  to  have  (hewn  where  you  direded 
your  Difcourfe  againft  him,  and  where  againft  others,  from  p.  234.  to  f.  262. 
of  your  Vindication  of  th^  Trinity.  For  nothing  but  my  Book  and  my  Words 
being  quoted^  the  World  will  be  apt  to  think  that  I  am  the  Perfon  who  argue 
againft  the  Trinity,  and  deny  Myfteries  againft  whom  your  Lordfliip  direds 
thofe  Pages.  And  indeed,  my  Lord,  tho'  I  have  read  them  over  with  great 
Attention,  yet,  in  many  places,  I  cannot  difcern  whether  it  be  againft  me 
or  any  body  elfe,  that  your  Lordfliip  is  arguing.  That  which  otten  makes 
the  difEculty  is.  That  I  do  not  fee  how  what  I  fay,  does  at  all  concern  the  G)ntio* 
verfy  your  Lordfliip  \s  engag'd  in»  and  yet  I  alone  am  quoted.  Tour  Lordfliip 
goes  on* 
Lit  us  fuppofe  this  Principle  to  be  true,  that  the  (imple  Ideas  by  Senfation  or 
F.  a4o.  Refledion,  are  the  folc  Matter  and  Foundation  of  all  o\k  Reafoning :  /  ask 
then  how  we  come  to  be  certain,  that  there  are  Spiritual  Subftances  in  the  World, 
fince  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diftind  Ideas  concemir^  them }  Can  we  be  cer^ 
taiUy  without  any  Foundation  of  Reafon  ?  This  is  a  new  fort  of  Certainty,  for 
which  we  do  not  envy  thefe  Pretenders  to  Reafon.  But  methinks,  they  fhould  not  at 
the  fame  time  affert  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  thefe  Ideas  to  our  Knowledg,  and  de* 
dare  that  we  may  have  certain  Knowledg  without  them.  Jf  there  be  any  other  A&- 
tbod,  they  overthrow  their  own  Principle ;  if  there  be  none,  how  come  they  to  any  cer^ ' 
tainty  that  there  are  both  Bodily  and  Spiritual  Subftances  i 

This  Paragraph,  which  continues  to  prove,  that  we  may  have  Certainty 
without  clear  and  diflin£l  Ideas,  I  would  flatter  my  felf  is  not  meant  againft 
me,  becauTe  it  oppofes  nothing  that  I  have  faid;  and  fo  fliall  not  fay 
any  thing  to  it^  but  only  fet  it  down  to  do  your  Lordfliip  right,  that 
the  Reader  may  judg*  Tho'  I  do  not  find  how  he  will  eafily  over-look  me» 
and  think  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  in  it,  iince  my  Words  alone  are  quoted 
in  feveral  Pages  immediately  preceding  and  following:  And  in  the  very  next 
Paragraph  it  is  (aid.  How  ThET  come  to  know.;  which  word  They  muft  fignify 
fome  body  befldes  the  Author  of  Chrijlianity  not  Myfierious ;  and  then  I  think, 
by  the  whole  Tenor  of  your  Lordfliip*s  Difcourfe,  no  Body  will  be  left  but  me 
that  can  poflibly  be  taken  to  be  the  other:  for  in  the  fame  Paragraphy  our  Lordfliip 
iays,  ThefamePERSONS  fay.  That  wawithflandingT  HEIR  Ideas,  it  is  pop- 
fiblefor  Matter  to  think. 

I  know  not  what  other  Perfon  fays  fo  but  I ;  but  if  any  one  does,  I  am 
(lire  no  Perfon  hut  I  fay  (o  in  my  Book,    which  your  Lordfliip  has  quoted  for 
them,  <z//it.  Human  Under/landings   B.  4.  c.  3.    This  which  is  a  Riddle  to  me, 
the  more  amazes  me,  becaufe  I  find,  it  in  a  Treatife  of  your  Lordfliip*s,  who 
fo  perfedly  underftands  the  Rules  and  Methods  of  Writing,  whether  in  Con- 
troverfy  or  any  other  way.    But  this  which  feems  wholly  new  to  me,  I  (hall 
better  underftand  when  your   Lordfliip  pleafes  to  explain  it.    In  the  meau 
time  I  mention  it  as  an  Apology  for  my  felf,   if  fometimes  I  miflake  youc 
Lordfliip's  Aim,  and  fo  mifapply  my  Anfwer.    What  follows  in  your  Lord-^ 
fliip's  next  Paragraph,  is  this  : 
P.  24a ,,     As  to  thefe  latter  (which  is  my  Bufinefs)  I  mufi  enquire  farther,    how  THE  X 
cme  to  know  there  are  fuch?  The  anfwer  is,  by  Self-Refledion  on  thofe  Powers 
W6  find  in  out  felves,  which  cannot  conK  (torn  a  mere  bodily  Subftance*    / 
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allow  the    Reafon  to  be  very  good;  but  the  Queflim  I  ask,    is,  IVhether  this  Argii^ 
ment  be  from  the  clear  and  diftin^  Idea  or  not  ?    We  have  Ideas  in  our  felvcs 
of  the  leveral  Operations  of  our  Minds,  of  Knowing,  Willing,  Confidering, 
&c.  which  cannot  come  from  a  bodily  Subftance*    Very  true  i  but  is  all  this 
contained  in  the  fimple  Idea  of  thefe  Operations  ?    How  can  that  be,    when  the 
fame  PERSONS  fay.  That  notwithfianding  their  Id^s,  it  is  pojfible  for  Matter 
to  think  ?  For  it  is  Jatd,  "  That   we  have  the^  Ideas  of  Matter  and  Thinking,  j^^^an  Ua- 
*^  but  poffibly   fhall  never   be   able    to   know  whether  any  material   Being  derftanding, 
**  thinks  or  not;  it  being  impoflible  for  us,  by  the  Contemplatida  of  our  own  L*4*c.  3.  . 
"  Ideas,  without  Revelation,  to  difcover  whether  Omnipoteney  hath  not  gi-  S-^-^i^^^ 
**  ven  to  fome  Syftems  of  Matter,    fitly  difpofed,  a  Power  to  perceive  or  think."  ''  ^*°* 
If  this  be  true,  then  for  all  that  we  tan  know  by  our  Ideas  of  Matter  ftnd  Think- 
ing, Matter  may  have  a  Power    of  'thinking :    And  if  this  hold,   then  it  is  im^ 
foffible  to  prove  a  fpiritual  Subftance  in  us,  jrom  the  Idea  of  Thinking:  For  how 
can  we  be  ajfu/d  by  our  Ideas,  that  God  hath  not  given  fuch  a  Po^er  of  Thinking 
to  Matter  fo    difpos'd  as  our  Bodies  dre  ?   EfpeciaBy  fince  it  is  faid,    "  That  iri 
**  refpcft  of  our   Notions,   it  is  not  much  more  remote  from  our  Compre- 
^^  henfion  to  conceive  that   God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuper-add  to  our  Idea  of 
^  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  than  that  he  {hould  fupcr-add  to  it  ano- 
**  ther  Subftance,  with   a  Faculty  of  Thinking."    Whoever  afjerts  this,  can  ne^ 
ver  prove  a  fpiritual  Subftance  in  us  from  a  Faculty  of    Thinking ;   becaufe  he  cannoi 
know  from  the  Idea  of  Matter  and  Thinking,  that  Matter  fo  difpos^d  cannot  think. 
And  he  cannot  be  certain,    that  God  hath  not  framed  the  Matter  of  our  Bodies  fo  as 
to  be  capable  of  it. 

Thefe  Words,  my  Lord,  I  am  forced  to  take  to  my  felf ;  for  tho'  your  Lord- 

(hip  has  put  it  The  fame  Perfons  fay,    in  the  Plural    Number,  yet  there  is  no 

body  quoted  for  the  following  Words  but  my  EJfay ;  nor  do  I  think  any  body 

but  I  has  faid  fo.    But  fo  it  is  in  this  prefent  Chapter,   I  have  the  good  luck 

to  be  joinM  with   others  for  what  I  do  not   fay,   and  others  with  me  for 

what  I  imagine  they  do  not  fay ;  which,  how  it  came  about,  your  Lordfhip 

can    beft  refolve.    But  to  the  Words  themfelves:    In  them  your  Lordfhip 

argues.    That   upon  my  Principles  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual 

Subftance  in  us.    To  which  give  me  leave,  with  Submiifion,    to  fay.  That  I 

think  it  maybe  prov'd  from  my  Principles,    and  I  think  I  have  done  it^ 

and  the  Proof  in  my  Book  fiands  thus.    Firft,  We  experiment  in  our  felvesr 

T'hinking.    The  Idea  of  this  Adion  or  Mode  of  Thinking,  is  inconfiftent  with 

the  Idea  of  Self-Subdftence,    and  therefore  has  a  ncceflary  Connexion   with 

a  Support  orSubjed  of  Inhefion:  The  Idea  of  that  Support  is  what  we  call 

Subftance;  and   fo  from  Thinking  experimented  in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a 

thinking    Subftance  in  us,    which  in  my  fenfe  is  a  Spirit.    Againfl  this  your 

Lordfbip  will  argue,   that   by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  poffibility  that  God 

may,  it  be  pleafes,  fnper-add  to  Matter   a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  it  cannevet 

be  prov'd  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  Subftance  in  us,   becaufe  upon  that  Sup-" 

pofition,  it  is  poffible  it  may  be  a  material  Subfbnce  that  thinks  in  us.    I 

grant  it;  but  add.  That  the  general  Idea  of  Subftance  being  the  fame  every 

where,  the  Modification  of  Thinking,   or  the  Power  of  T%i^ng  joined  to  it, 

makes  it  a  Spirit,  without  confidering   what  other  Modifications  it  has,  as 

whether  it  has  the  Modification  of  Solidity  or  no.    As  on  the  other  fide,  Sukm 

fiance,   that  has  the  Modification  of  Solidity,   is  Matter,  whether  it  has  the 

Modification  of  Thinking  or  no.    And  therefore,  if  your  Lordfhip  means  by 

z  Spiritual,  an    immaterial  Subflance,  I  grant  I  have  not  proved,   nor  upon 

my  Principles  can  it  be  Pjov'd  (your  Lordfhip  meaning    as  I  think  you  do, 

demonflratively  frorved)  That  there  is  an  immaterial  Subfbnce  in   us  that 

thinks.    Tho'  I  prefume,  from  what  I  have  faid  about  the   fup{K»Gtion  of  a  b.  4. 1. 10. 

Syftem  of  Matter,  Thinking  (which  there  demonflrates  that  God  is  imma-  %[t6.  * 

terial)  will  prove  it  in  the  highefl  degree  probable,  that  the  thinking  Sub* 

fiance  in  us  is  immaterial.    But  your  Lordfliip  thinks  not  Probability  enough ; 

and  by  charging  the  want  of  Demonflration  upon  my  Principles,    that  the 

thinking  Thing  in  us  is  immaterial,   your  Lordfliip  feems  to  conclude  it  de- 

monftrable  from  Principles  of  Philofophy.    That  l>emonflration  I  liiould  with 

Joy  receive  &om  your  Lordfliip,  or  any  one.    For  tho'  4II  the  great  ends  of 
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B.4.C.3.S.6.  Morality  and  Religion  are  well  enough  (ecur'd  without  it,  as  I  have  (hewn,  yet 
it  would  be  a  great  advance  of  our  Knowledg  in  Nature  and  Philofophy. 

To  what  I  havefaidin  my  Book,  to  (hew  that  all  the  great  Ends  of  Religion 
and  Morality  are  fecut'd  barely  by  the  Immortalicy  of  the  Soul,  without  a  ne- 
cefTary  Suppofition  that  the  Soul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave  to  add.  That  Im- 
mort^ity  may  and  (hall  be  annexed  to  that,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  neither 
immaterial  nor  immortal,  as  the  Apoftle  exprefly  declares  in  thefe  words ;  For 
xC0Ci$.  53.  this  Corruptible  ntufi  put  on  IncorruptioUy  and  this  Mortal muft put  on  Immortality. 

Perhaps  my  uling  the  word  *^/rj>  for  a  thinking  Subftance,  without  excluding 

Materiality  out  of  it,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  Liberty,  and  fuch  as  defervc^ 

Cenfure,  becaufe  I  leave  Immateriality  out  of  the  Idea  I  make  it  a  (ign  of*    I 

readily  own,  that  words  (hould  be  fparingly  ventured  on  in  a  Senfe  wholly  new  ; 

and  nothing  but  abfolute  neceiHty  can  excufe  the  Boldnefs  of  u(ing  any  Term, 

in  a  Sen(e  whereof  we  can  produce  no  Example.    But  in  the  prelent  Cafe,  I 

think  I  have  great  Authorities  tojuftify  nie*    The  Soul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands^ 

to  be  that  in  us  which  thinks.    And  he  that  will  look  into  the  firft  Book   of 

Gcero^sTufculan  Qucftions,  and  into  the  f^xth  Book  ofyirgil's  jEneids,  will  find 

that  thefe  two  great  Men,  who  of  all  the  Romans  befl  underftood  Philofophy, 

thought,  or  atleaftdid  nor  deny  the  Soul^o  be  a  fubtil  matter,  which  mighc 

come  under  the  name  of  Jura^  or  Ignis^  or  JEther ;  and  this  Soul  they  both  of 

thQtn  csiW^d  Spiritus:   In  the  Notion  of  which^  ^tis  plain  they  included  only 

Thought  and  aAive  Motion,  without  the  total  Exclution  of  Matter*    Whether 

they  thought  right  in  this,  I  do  not  fay,  that  is  not  the  queftion ;  but  whether 

they  fpoke  properly,  when  they  call'd  an  aAive,  thinkings  fubtil  Subftance,  out 

of  which  they  excluded  only  grofs  and  palpable  Matter,  Spiritus,  Spirit :  I  think 

that  no  body  will  deny.  That  if  any  among  the  ito/Ti^j  can  be  allowed  to  fpeatc 

properly,  "fulfy  zxidVirgtlzxc  the  two  who  may  moft  fecurely  be  depended  on 

ior  it :  And  one  of  them  fpeakipg  of  the  Soul,  {ays  Dum  Spiritus  bos  regit  ar^ 

tus  I  and  the  other,  Vitacmtinetur  Corpore  &  Spiritu.    Where  'tis  plain,    by  Cor- 

pus  he  means  (as  generally  every  where)  only  grofs  Matter  that  may  oe  feic 

and  handled ;  as  appears^  by  thefe  words :  Si  Cor  out  Sangfiis^  out  Cerebrum  eft 

Animus^  certe^  ^oniam  eft  Corpus^    inter ibit  cum  reliquo  corpore  ;  fi  Anima  tf/?,  forte 

di(ppabitur ;  Jilgms^  extingftetur.    Tufc.  Qiiaeft.  1. 1.  c.  ii»    Here  Cicero  oppofes 

Corpus  to  Igms  and  Anima,  i.  e.  Aura  01  Breath :  And  the  Foundation  oi  that 

his  diftin&ion  of  the  Soul,  from  that  which  he  calls  Corpus  or  Body,  he  gives « 

little  lower  in  thefe  words;  Tantaejus  tenuitasutfugiat  aciem,  ib.c.  22. 

Nor  was  it  the  He^en  World  alone  that  had  this  Notion  of  Spirit ;  the  moil 

enlightened  of  all  the  antient  People  of  God,  Solomon  him(c\f,  (peaks  after  the 

KccIeC  3. 19.  f^nae  mamier  .*    That  which  b^alkth  the  Sons  of  Men  befalleth  Beafts,  even  one  thing 

befoBeth  them ;  as  the  one  dieth,  fo  dietb  the  other ,  yea  they  have  all  one  Spirit.    So  t 

tranflate  the  Hebrew  word  rtn,  here,  for  To  I  find  it  tranflated  the  very  next 

Ver.  21.       Verfe  but  one ;  ff^knoweth  the  Spirit  of  a  Man  that  goetb  upward,  and  the  ^rit 

of  a  Beafi  that  goeth  down  to  the  Earth.    In  which  places  it  is  plain  that  Solomon 

applies  the  word  nn,   and  our  Trandators  of  hmi  the  word  Spirit  to  a  Sub* 

ftance,  out  of  which  Immateriality  was  not  whoUy  excluded,  unlefs  the  Spirit  of 

a  Beafi  that  goeth  dawnwavds  to  the  Barth  be  imm^erial*    Nor  did  the  way  of 

Chap.  24.37.  {peaking  in  our  Saviour's  time  vary  from  this:  St.  Z.^  tells^  us.  That  when  our 

Saviour,  after  his  Refunredion,  ftood  in  themidit  of  them,  They  were  affrighted, 

Md  fvfpos^d  that  they  had  feen  •o'VtG'/xoc,   the  Greek  word  wHich  always  anfwers 

Spirit  ivi  Englijb;  and  fo  the  Tranflators  of  the  Bible  render  ithtTQTheyfup^ 

V«r,  39.      pos*d  that  they  had  feen  a  Spirit.    But  pur  Saviour  (ays  to  them,  Bebola  my  Hands 

Md  my  Feet,  that  it  is  Imy  Je^^  handle  me  and  fee  i  for  a  Spirit  hath  not  FleJBand 

Bonesy  as  you  feemehawe.     Which  words  of  our  Saviour  put  the  fame  diflin-* 

&ion  between  Body  and  Spirit,  that  Gcero  did  in  the  place  above-cited,  viz..  That 

the  one  was  a  grofs  Compagies  that  could*  be  felt  and  handled  >  and  the  other 

Ub,  ri.        fych  as  Virgil  defcribes  the  Ghofl  or  Soul  of  Anchifes, 

Ter  oonatus  ibi  collo  dare  bracbia.  circum, 
Terfrufira  comprenfa  maaus  effugit  mago^- 
Par  levibus  vemis  volucrique  JimiOima  fonmo* 
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I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  fay^  That  Spirit  never  docs  fignify  i  purely 
immaterial  Subftance*  In  thac  fenfe  the  Scripture,  Itakeir,  fpeaks,  when  ic 
fays,  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  in  that  Senfe  I  have  us'd  it ;  and  in  that  fenfe  I  have 
provM  from  my  Principles,  that  there  is  z  fpiritual  Sut/iauce  ;  and  am  certain 
that  there  is  a  fpiritual  immaterial  Subftance :  which  is,  1  humbly  conceive,  a  di- 
reft  Anfwer  to  your  Lordfliip's  Queftion  in  the  beginning  of  this  Argument,  wai, 
Hovj  come  vse  to  be  certain  that  there  ari  fpiritual  Snbflancesy  fuppofing  this  Principle 
to  be  trui.  That  the  fimple  Ideas  by  Scnfacion  and  Refledion,  are  the  folc  flat- 
ter and  Foundation  of  all  our  Reafoning?  But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  if 
<3od»  that  infinite,  omnipotent,  knd  perfe&ly  imnuterial  Spirit,  Aould  pleafe 
to  give  a  Syftem  of  very  fubtil  Matter,  Senfe  and  Motion,  it  mighty  with  Pro* 
pricty  of  Speech,  be  call'd  Spirit ;  tho*  Materiality  were  not  excluded  out  of  its 
complex  Idea.    Tour  Lordlhip  proceeds : 

It  is  faid  indeed  elfewhere,  "  That  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Idea  of  fcnflefs  Mat-  ?•  242. 
**  tcr,   that  it  (hould  put  into  it  felf  Senfe,  Perception  and  Knowledg/'    But  B.4.C.10. 
this  doth  not  reach  the prefent  Cafe;  which  is  not  what  ALttter  can  do  of  it  felfy  tut  5*  5. 
vibat  Matter  prepared  by  an  Omnipotent  Hand  can  do.     And  what  Certainty  can  we 
have  that  he  hath  done  it  i   IVe  can  have  none  jrom  the  Ideas,  for  thofe  are  given 
up  in  this  Cafe ;  and  confequently,  we  can  have  no.  Certainty  upon  ihefe  Principles,  whe- 
ther we  have  any  fpiritual  Subftance  within  us  or  not. 

YourLordfliip  in  this  Paragraph  proves,  that  from  what  I  fay,  we  can  have  no  b.  4.c,  10. 
Certainty  whether  we  have  ^fpiritual  Subftance  tn  us  or  not.  If  by  fpiritual  Sub-  &.  5« 
ftance  your  Lordlhip  means  an  immaterial  Subliance  in  us,  as  you  fpeak,  p.  245. 
I  grant  what  your  Lordfliip  fays  is  true.  That  it  cannot,  upon  tbefe  Principles, 
be  demonftrated.  But  I  muft  crave  leave  to  fay  at  the  fame  time.  That  upon 
thefe  Principles  it  can  be  provM,  to  the  higheft  degree  of  probability.  If  by 
fpiritual Subfiance  your  LordOiip  m^ans  a  thinking  Subftance,  I  muft  di(fentfrom 
your  Lordlhip,  and  fay.  That  we  can  have  a  certainty,  upon  my  Principles^  that 
there  is  a  fpiritual  Subftance  in  us.  In  (hort,  my  Lord,  upon  my  Principles^  i.  e. 
from  the  Idea  of  Thinking,  we  can  have  a  Certainty  that  there  i^  a  thinking  Sub- 
fiance  in  us  ;  from  hence  we  have  a  Certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal  thinking 
Subftance.  This  thinking  Subftance,  which  has  been  from  Eternity,  I  have  6. 4. 
proved  to  be  immaterial.  This  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  Subftance,  has 
put  into  us  a  thinking  Subi!ance,  which  whether  it  be  a  material  or  immate* 
rial  Subftance,  cannot  be  infallibly  demonibated  from  our  Ideas ;  tho*  from  them 
it  may  be  prov'd,  that  it  is  to  the  higheft  degree  probable  that  it  is  immate- 
rial. This  in  (hort,  my  Lord,  is  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  point  1  which  may, 
in  good  meafure,  ferve  for  an  Anfwer  to  your  llordfhijp's  next  Leaf  or  two; 
which  1  ihall  fet  down,  and  then  take  notice  of  fome  few  Particulars  which  I 
wonder  to  Hnd  your  Lordfliip  accufe  me  of.    Tour  LordOiip  iays  2 

But  we  are  told,  '^  That  from  the  Operations  of  our  Minds,  we  are  able  to  p.  242. 
^^  frame  a  complex  Idea  of  a  Spirit.^'    How  can  that  be,    when  we  cannot  from  B^  2.0.23. 
thofe  Ideas  be  affured,    but  that  thofe  Operations  may  come  from  a  material  Sub-  $•  <5- 
ftance  i  If  we  frame  an  Idea  on  fuch  grounds,  it  is  at  moft  but  a  pojfible  Idea  j  for 
it  may  be  otherwife,  and  we  can  have  no  affurame  from  our  Ideas,  that  it  i  is  not :  So 
that  the  moft  Men  may  come  to  in  this  way  of  Ideas,  is.   That  it  is  poffible  it  may  be 
fo,  and  it  is  pojjible  it  may  not ',  but  that  it  is  in^ojjible  for  us,  from  our  Ideas,  to  de- 
termine either  way.    And  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  Certainty  of 
Reafow^ 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  the  Idea  of  a  fpiritual  Subfiance  made  as  conjiftent  and  imeh  P*  243« 
ligible,  as  that  of  a  corporeal:  "  For  as  the  one  confifts  of  a  Cohefion  of  folid 
**  Parts,  and  the  Power  of  communicating  Motion  by  Impulfe,  fo  the  other 
'^  confifts  in  a  Power  of  Thinking,  and  Willing,  and  moving  the  Body ;  and 
^^  that  the  Cohefion  of  folid  Parts,  is  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  Thinking : 
^^  And  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  about  the  Power  of  communicating  Motion  $.  27. 
**  by  Impulfe,  as  in  the  Power  of  exciting  Motion  by  Thought.  We  have  by 
^^  daily  Experience  clear  Evidence  of  Motion,  produced  both  by  Impulfe  and 
'^  by  Thought;  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes  within  our  Comprehenfions 
"  we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  in  both.**  $.28. 

From  whence  itfoDows,  That  we  m^  be  certain  of  a  Being  of  a  fpiritual  Subfiance, 
altio*  '^  have  tto  clear  and  diftinSi  Idea  of  it,  nor  are  able  to  comprehend  the  mmtner 
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of  itsOperations :  And  therefi^e  it  is  a  vain  thing  in  any  to  frettnd^  that  all  tmr  Rea^ 
Jon  and  Certainty  is  founded  on  clear  and  difiinSl  Ideas  ;  and  that  they  have  Reafon 
to  rejeSl  any  DoShrine  vshich  relates  to  fjpiritUal  Suhftances^  becaufe  they  cannot 
comprehend  the  manner  of  it.  Fon  the  fame  thing  is  confefs'd  by  the  moft  in^ 
quijitive  Men^  about  the  manner  of  Operationy  both  iu  material  and  immaterial  Stib^- 

5-  5^*  ftancesf    It  is  affirmed.  That  "  the  very  Notioh  of  Body  implies  fomething  very 

^'  hard,  if  not  impofllbleto  be  explained  or  underftood  by  us;  and  that  the 
^^  natural  Confequence  of  it>  viz.*  Divifibility,  involves  us  in  Difficulties  impof* 

^  ^*  fibleto  be  explicated,    or  made  confiftent;    That  we  have  but  fome  few 

*'^  •  **  fuperficial  Ideas  oi  Things  ^  That  we  are  dcftitutc  of  Faculties  to  attain 

•*  to  the  true  Nature  of  them;  and  that  when  we  do  that,  we  fall  prefedtly 
*^  into  Darknefs  and  Obfcurity,  and  can  difcover  nothing  further  but  our  ov^ti 
**  Bhndnefs  and  Ignorance/* 

7hefe  are  very  fair  and  ingenuous  Cbnfeffions  ofthefiortnefs  of  Human  Underfianding^ 
ivith  RefpeSi  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  fuch  Ihings  which  we  are  moft  certain  of  the 
Being  of  ^  byconftantand  undoubted  Experience.  I  appeal  now  to  the  Reajon  of  Man- 
kind, whether  it  can  be  any  reafonabU  Foundation  for  refeBing  a  DoSlritte  proposed  to 
us  as  of  Divine  Revelation,  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it,  efpeciaBy 

$.33>  34j  35»  when  it  relates  to  the  Divtne  EJfence..  Foraa  the  fame  Author  obferves,  **  Our  Idea 
**  of  God  is  framed  from  the  Complex  Ideas  of  thofe  Perfcftions  we  find  in  out 
'^  felves,  but  enlarging  them  fo,  as  to  make  them  fuitable  to  an  inHnite  Being, 

§.  36.  "  ^  Knowledg,  Power,  Duration,  &c.   And  the    Degrees  or  Extent  at  thelc 

^'  which  we  afcribe  to  the  Sovereign  Being,  are  all  boundkfs  and  infinite. 
"  For  it  is  Infinity^^  which  joined  to  our  Ideod  of  Exiftence,  Power,  Knowledg, 
^'  &c.  makes  that  Complex  Idea,  whereby  we  reprefent  to  our  ielves  the  beft  we 
5*  can,  the  fupreme  Being/' 

Now  when  our  kmwlea^  of  grofs  material  Sub  fiances  is  fo  dark^  when  the  Nb^ 
Hon  offpiritual  Suhftances  is  above  all  Ideas  of  Senfation  ,*  when  the  higher  any 
Subflance  is,  the  more  remote  from  our  Knowledg;  but  efpecially  when  the  very  Idea 
of  afupreme  Being  implies  its  being  Infinite  and  Incomprehenfibk ;  /  kn(f^  not  whe^ 
^er  it  argues  more  Stupidity  or  Arrogance,  to  expofe  a  DoBrine  relating  to  the 
Divine  Effence^  becaufe  they  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it :  But  of  this  more 
afterwards.  I  am  yet  upon  the  Certaimy  of  our  Rfafon,  from  clear  and  diftinB 
Ideas  :  And  if  we  can  attain  to  Certainty  without  them,  and  where  it  is  confefs^d 
we  cannot  have  them,  aa  about  Subftance ;  then  thefe  cannot  be  the  file  Matter  and 
Foundation  of  our  Reafining,  which  is  peremptorily  afferted  typhis  late  Author. 

Here,  after  having  argued,  that  notwithftanding  what  I  fay  about  our  Idea 
ot  a  Spirit,  *tis  impoffible,  from  ottr  Ideas,  to  determine  whether  that  Spirit  in  us 
be  a  material  Subflance  or  no,  your  Lordfliip  concludes  the  Paragraph  thus  : 
And  is  itot  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  Certainty  of  Reafon  ? 

^'  ^*^*  I  anfwer ;    1  think  it  is  a  way  to  *bring  us  to  a  Certaimy  in  thefe  Things 

which  I  have  offet'd  as  certain ;  but  I  never  thought  it  a  way  to  Certainty, 
where  we  cannot  reach  Certainty ;  nor  (hall  I  think  the  worfe  of  it,  if  your 
Lordfhip  (hould  inftance  in  an  hundred  other  things,  as  well  as  the  Immate- 
riality of  the  Spirit  in  us,  wherein  this  w)ay  does  not  bring  us  to  a  Certaimy ; 
unlefs,  at  the  fame  time,  your  Lordfhip  fhall  fbew  us  another  way  that  wiQ 
bring  us  to  a  Certainty  in  thofe  Poitfts,  wherein  this  way  o( Ideas  failed.  If 
your  Lordihip,  or  any  body  elfe,  will  (hew  me  a  better  way  to  a  Certainty 
in  them,  I  am  ready  to  learn,  and  will  lay  by  that  of  Ideae.  The  way  of 
Ideas  will  not,  from  Philofophy,  afford  us  a  Demonftration,  that  the  think- 
ing SubfUnce  in  us  is  immaterial.  Whereupon  your  Lordfhip  asks.  And  is 
not  this  an  admirable  way  to  briv^  us  to  a  Certainty  of  Reafon  ?  The  way  of  Ar* 
gument  which  your  Lordfhip  oppofes  to  thtwayof  Ideas,  will,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, from  Philofophy,  as  little  afford  us  a  Demonftration,  that  the  thinking 
Subftance  in  us  is  immaterial.  Whereupon,  may  not  any  one  like  wife  ask> 
And  is  not  this  an  admirable  w(Vf  to  bring  us  to  a  Certaimy  of  Reafon  ?  Is  any 
way,  I  befeeth  your  Lordfhip,  to  be  condemnM  as  an  ill  way  to  bring  us  to 
Certainty,  demonftrative  Certain^,  becaufe  it  brings  us  not  to  it  in  a  Point 
where  Reafon  cannot  attain  to  fuch  Certainty  ?  Algebra  is  a  way  to  bring 
us  to  Certainty  in  Mathematicks ;  but  muft  it  be  prefently  condemned  as  an 
ill  way,  becaufe  there  are  fome  Qucftions  in  Mathematicks,  which  a  Man  can- 
not come  to  Certainty  in  by  the  way  of  Algebra  ?  In 
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In  page  247.  after  having  fet  down  feverai  Confeffions  df  toine^  of  the 
fimuejs  of  Human  Underfianding^  your  Lordfbip  adds  chefe  Words :  /  appeal 
now  to  the  Reafon  of  Mankind^  whether  it  can  be  any  reafonable  Foundation  for 
tejeltivg  a  DoBrine  proposed  to  us  as  of  Divine  Revelation,  becaufe  we  cannot  com- 
prebend  the  manner  of  it ;  efpeciaHf  when  it  relates  to  the  Divine  EJfence*  And 
I  befeech  you,  my  Lord>  where  did  I  ever  fay  fo>  or  any  thing  like  it  ? 
And  yet  it  is  impoffible  for  any  Reader  but  to  imaginei  that  that  Proportion 
which  your  LordOiip  appeals  to  the  Reafon  of  Mankind  sig^inA^  is  a  Propofition  of 
mine,  which  your  Lordlhip  is  confuting  out  of  Confeffions  of  my  own>  great 
Numbers  whereof  (land  quoted  out  of  my  fiiTay,  in  feveral  Pages  of  your 
Lord(bii>'s  Book,  both  before  and  after  this  your  Lordfhip's  Appeal  to  the 
Reafon  of  Mankind.  And  now  I  muft  appeal  to  your  LordQiip,  Whether  you 
find  any  fuch  Propofition  in  my  Book  ?  If  your  Lordibip  does  not,  I  too 
muft  then  appeal  to  the  Reafon  of  Mankind,  Whether  it  be  reafonable  for 
your  Lordlhip  to  bring  fo  many  Confeffions  out  of  my  Book  to  confute  a  Pro- 
pofitiqn  that  is  no  where  in  it  ?  There  is  no  doubt,  Reafon  for  it ;  which 
fince  your  Lordfliip  does  not,  that  I  fee,  declare,  and  I  have  not  Wic  e« 
DOugh  to  difcover,  I  (hail  therefore  leave  to  the  Reafon  of  Mankind  to  find 
out. 

Your  Lordfhip  has,  in  this  part  of  your  Difcourfc,  fpoke  very  much  of 
Reafon  ;  as,  //  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  Certainty  of  Reafon  ?p,  243. 
And  therefore  it  is  a  vain  thing  in  any  to  pretend^  That  all  our  Reafon  and  Cer-  p^  ^^, 
tainty  is  founded  on  clear  and  diftinEl  Ideas*  /  appeal  now  to  the  Reafon  of  p]  2454 
Mankind.  I  am  yet  upon  the  certainty  of  our  Reafon.  7%e  Certainty  is  not  plac  d  P.  246. 
Iff  the  Idea,  but  in  good  and  found  Reafon.  Allowing  the  Argument  to  be  good,  ^  ^^^ 
jet  it  is  not  taken  from  the  Idt^y   but  from  Principles  of  true  Reafon.  F.251. 

What  your  Lordfhip  fays  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  in  thefe  Words, 
tVe  muft  confider  what  we  underftand  by  Reckon,  made  me  hope  I  fhould  here  p.  230. 
ftid  what  your  Lordfliip  utider/lands  by  Reafon  cxplgin'd^  that  fo  I  might  re&ify 
my  Notion  of  itt  and  might  be  able  to  avoid  the  Obfcurity  and  Confufion 
which  very  much  perplex  mofl  of  the  Difcourfes,  wherein  it  is  appealed  to 
or  from  as  Judg.  But  notwithftanding  the  Explication  I  flacter*d  my  feTf 
with  the  hopes  of,  from  what  I  thought  your  Lordfliip  had  promised,  I  find 
no  other  account  of  Reafon,  but  in  Quotations  out  of  others,  which  your 
Lordfhip  juflly  blames.  Had  I  been  fo  happy  as  to  have  been  inlighten'd  in 
this  Point  by  your  Lordfhip^s  learned  Pen,  fo  as  to  have  feen  dUHnftly  what 
your  Lordfhip  underftands  by  Reafon,  I  fliould  pofdbly  have  e:^cus*d  my  felf 
from  giving  your  Lordfhip  the  trouble  of  thefe  Papers,  and  been  able  to  have 
perceived,  without  applying  my  felt  any  ferther  to  your  Lordfliip,  how  fo 
much  of  my  Eff^n  came  into  a  Chapter,  which  was  deflgned  to  anfwer  Object 
tions  agaii^  the  Trinity,  in  Point  of  Reafon.     It  follows  : 

But  1  go  yet  farther :  And  as  I  have  already  fbew'd,  we  can  have  no  Ca-tawty  P*  246* 
of  an  immaterial Subftance  within  us,  from  thefe  fimple  Ideas ;  fo  I  JhaS  mw  JheWy 
that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  Evidence  bro^ught  from  them^  by  their  own  CQUJeffim, 
concerning  the  Exiftence  of  the  moft  fpiritunl  and  infinite  Subftancej  even  God  him- 
felf.  And  then  your  Lordfhip  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  my  Proof  of  a 
God;   which  your  Lordfliip  clofes  with  thefe  Words:. 

That  which  I  defign  is  to  Jhew^   that  the  Certainty  of  it  is  not  placed  upon  any  p«  252* 
dear  and  diftiuB  Ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of  Reafon  diflinSifrom  it;  which  was 
the  thing  I  intended  to  prove. 

If  this  be  the  thii^  your  Lordfhip  defigned^  lam  thenar  a  lofs  who  your  Lord- 
fliip defign'd  itagainfl:  Fori  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  fatd, 
that  we  could  not  be  convinced  by  Reafon  of  any  Truth,  but  where  all  tiic 
Ideas  concerned  in  that  Convidion  were  c/eor  and  diJimS  1  for  Kiiowkdg  and 
Certainty  in  my  Opinion,  lies  in  the  Perception  of  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greemeotof  Jdeas%  fuch  as  they  are,  and  not  always  in  having  perteflly  cleat 
and  diflinft  Ideas.  Tho*  thofe,  Imufl  own,  the  clearer  and  more  diilinS  they  arc, 
contribute  ^vcry  much  to  our  more  dear  and  diftinS  reafon ing  and  difcourfing 
about  them.  But  in  feme  Cafes  we  may  have  Certainty  about  obfcure  Ideas ;  v.g, 
by  the  clear /if/i  of  Thinking  m  me,  I  find  the  Agreement  of  the  clear  Idea 
xi$  Exiftence^  and  the  obfimre  Idea  of  m  Stdftance  in  mCj    becaufe  I  perceive 
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the  ncccflary  Agreement  of  7hinking,  and  the  relative  Idea  of  a  Support ;  whicH 
Support,  without  having  any  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  what  it  is,  beyond 
this  relative  one  o(  z  Support,  I  call  Sub  fiance. 

If  yourLordlhip  intended  thisagainft  another,  who  has  faid,  Clear  and  di- 
ftinU  Ideas  are  the  fole  Matter  and  Foundation  of  all  our  Reafoning  ;  ic  fcems 
very  ftrangc  to   me,   that  your  Lordlhip  fhould  intend  ic  againft  one,    and 

Juotc  only  the  Words  of  another.  For  above  ten  Pages  before,  your  Lord- 
lip  had  quoted  nothing  but  my  Book  ;  and  in  the  immediate  preceding  Pa- 
K251.  ragraph  bring  a  large  Quotation  out  of  the  tenth  Seftion  of  the  tenth  Chap- 
ter of  my  fourth  Book  i  of  which  your  Lordlhip  fays,  This  is  the  Subjlance 
of  the  Argument  ufed,  to  prove  an  infinite  fpiritual  Being,  which  I  am  far  jrom 
V3eakning  the  force  of;  but  that  which  I  defign  is  to  {hew^  That  the  Certainty  of 
it  is  not  plac'd  upon  clear  and  diflinU  Ideas.  Whom  now,  I  befeech  your 
Lordfiiip,  can  this  be  underftood  to  be  intended  againft,  but  me  ?  For  how 
can  my  ufing  an  Argumenty  whofc  Certainty  is  not  placd  upon  clear  and  d'tJlinB 
IdeoAy  prove  any  thing  againft  another  Man,  who  fays,  That  clear  and  diftinB 
Ideas  are  the  fole  Matter  md  Foundation  of  aU  our  Reafoning  ?  This  proves  only 
againft  him  that  ufes  the  Argument ;  and  therefore  either  I  jnuft  be  fuppofed 
here  to  hold.  That  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas  are  the  fole  Matter  and  Founda- 
tion of  all  our  Reafoning,  (which  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  faid)  or  elfe 
that  your  Lordlhip  here  proves  againft  no  Body. 

But  tho'Ido  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  faid,  Thzt  clear  and  di- 
fiinii  Ideas  are  the  fole  Matter  and  Foundation  of  all  our  Reafoning ;  yet  I  do 
own,  that  firaplc  Ideaa  are  the  Foundations  of  all  our  Knowledg,  if  that  be  ic 
which  your  Lordfliip  queftions  :  And  therefore  I  muft  think  my  felf  concerned  in 
what  yourLordlhip  fays  in  this  very  place,  p.  146'  in  thefc  Words,  /  JbaHmw 
fiew^  that  there  can  be  no  fi^ient  Evidence  brought  from  thefe  fimple  Ideas,  bj  T'HEIR 
evjn  ConfeJJion,  concerning  the  Exifience  of  God  himfelf. 

This  being  fpoken  in  the  Plural  Number,  cannot  be  underftood  to  be  meant 
of  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  Myfieriousy  and  no  body  elfe :  And  whom  can 
any  Reader  reafonably  apply  it  to^  but  the  Author  of  The  Effay  of  Human  Un- 
derftandingi  fince,  befidesthat  it  ftands  in  the  midft  of  a  great  many  Quotations 
out  of  that  Book,  without  any  other  Perfon  being  named,  or  any  one's  Words 
but  mine  quoted^  my  Proof  alone  of  a  Deity  is  brought  out  of  that  Book,  to 
make  good  what  your  Lordfhip  here  fays ;  and  no  body  elfe  is  any  where  men* 
tion'd  or  quoted  concerning  it  ? 

P*  ^38.  The  fame  Way  of  fpcaking  of  the  Perfons  you  are  arguing  againft  in  the  Plural 
Number,  vour  Lordfliip  ufes  in  other  places  i  as,  If^ich  7 HEX  may  call  a  Com-- 
plication  of  Jimple  Ideas^  if  T^H ETpleaje. 

P.  240.  We  do  not  envy  THESE  Pretenders  to  Reafon ;  but  methinks  T HET  fhould 
not  at  the  fame  time  affirt  the  abfolute  necefftty  cf  thefe  Ideas  to  our  Knowledge 
and  declare  that  we  may  have  certain  Knowledg  -  without  them.  And  all  along  in 
that  Page  THEY.    And    in  the  very  next  Page  my  Words  being  quoted, 

P.  241  •  your  Lordfliip  asks.  How  that  can  be,  when  the  fame  P  ERSO  NSfay,  That 
notwithftanding  THEIR  Ideas,  it  ir  pofjible  for  Matter  to  think  i  So  that  I  do 
not  fee  how  1  can  exempt  m^  felf  from  being  meant  to  be  one  of  thofe  Pre- 
tenders to  ReafoU)  wherewith  we  can  be  certain  without  any  Foundation  of 
•  24a  Reafon;  which  your  Lordfliip,  in  the  immediate  foregoing  Page,  does  not  envy 
for  this  new  fort  of  Certainty.  How  can  it  be  underftood  but  that  I  am  one  of 
thofe  Perfons,  that  at  the  fame  timeaffert  the  abfolute -necefjity  of  thefe  Ideas  to  our 
Knowledge  and  declare  that  we  may  have  certain  Knowledg  without  them?  Tho' 
your  Lordfliip  very  civilly  fays,  ^-a;?.  That  you  muRdo  that  right  to  the  m- 
genious  Author  of  The  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding  {from  whence  thefe  Noth 
ons  are  borrowed,  to  ferve  other  Purpofes  than  he  intended  them)  that,  &c.  yet,  mic- 
thinks,  it  is  the  Author  himfelf  and  his^  ufe  of  thefe  Notions,  that  is  blamed 
and  argued  againft ;  but  ftill  in  the  Plural  Number,  which  he  confefl'es  himfelf 
not  to  underftand. 

My  Lord,    if  your  Lordfliip  can  fliew  me  where  I  pretend  to  Reafon  or 

Certainty^  without  any  Foundation  of  Reafon ;    or  where:  it  is  I  alTert  the 

abfolute  Necefficy  of  any  Ideaa  to  out  Knowledge  and  declare  that  we  may 

.  have  certain  Knowledg  without  them,  >  your  Lordfliip  will  do  me  a  greac 

.  Favour: 
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Favour:  frrihjs,  l%xixA^isanmfmiflC^'^n^  which  I  long  to  bc'rido^f^ 
and  to  difown  to  the  World.  Butofqly,  my  JLord,  as  I  Pretend  to  no  new  fort 
qf  Certaiu9t  k^)»}\jSk  fych.as  Human ^  Un^^Jwulntg  was  podefs'd  of  before  I  was 
^ri\i.4n^>i2K¥4d  bc^UA  I  couklget  qmw^  out  of  the  Books  and  Writings  that 
wme  atirp^yn^i^y  Days:  (o»  «iyLo{d>  if  I  have  any  where  pretended  to  anj 
mvifm  V  9f  Qtxt^mji,  I  ocfe«ch  your  Lordfl)ip  fliew  me  the  place,  that  I  may 
ccxreft  tbft  Vawjty  of  ijt,\.aq4  unf;?^  it  X9  the  World. 

Again,. yocif:  LbrdOiip  £ays  thu$,  I\hm^  not  whether  it  argues  more  Stupidity  P.  246. 
«r  Arrqgm^ff  ^  expofe  a  Dofirine  relatiiig'  to  tie  Divine  $ifence,  becaufe  THE  T 
QUtno^  cow(ptjtkend  the  manner  of  it. 

H^a  my.i^prd,  I  find: the  fame  THEY  again,  wqich  fome  Pages  back, 
Vi4mi;ly  ^in^olvM  mc:  and  finof  that  yon  have  nam^d  no  body  befides  me, 
nor  aUedg'd  any  body's  Wdcings  but  mine;  give  i|tie  leave,  therefore  to  ask 
your  L<^lhip>  Whether  I  am  oue  of  thcfe  T  tlE  Y  here  alfo,  that  I  may 
(t^w  wh^th^  J  am  conccrn'd  to  anfwer  for  my  ifelf  ?  I  am  aibam'd  to  im- 
porcune  your  Lordfhip  fo  often  about  the  fame  Matter;  but  I  meet  wich  fo 
mwy  places  it)  yourJLordlhip'adbadatpoft  faid  new)  way  of  Writing,  that 
put  me  toafland,  not  knowing  whether  I  am  mea^t  or  no,  that  I  am  at 
a  lofs  wbeehiM^  I  OkMild  clear  my  (ii}f  from  what  pp^bly  your  Lordibip  does 
aotUy  t0  x^  Charge  rand  yet  thf:.  Reader,  thinking  it  meant  of  mc,  (hould 
conclivde  that  to  be  in  my  Bqok  wUi^h  is  not  ther^,  a»d  which  \  utterly 
4ifown*    . , 

Tho*  I  carnot  be  j<A|«d'With  tJbol^  who  ^Tap^fe  Zi  JQoSirine  relating  to  the  p,246; 
pivine  Effonce^  iicatifeth^y  caitmn  comprehend^  the  manner  of  it ;  unlefs  your  Lord- 
Ihipcan  (hew  where  I  have  fo^^^<^  kt /which  I  depy  that  I  have  any  where 
done:  yet  your  LotdQiip,  before  you  Qome^  to  the  boctom  of  the  umis  Page, 
has  thefe  Words,  Ijhafim^.  fim^  thtfti^k^e  c^n  h  no  fujfuient  Evidence  brought  P.24J. 
jrom  them,  hy  T  HE  IR  own  Confe{fiony  cwceming  tkeEMfience  of  the  moft  Jpiritual 
0nd  infinite  ^fiawe,  e^n  Qod  bmfelf^ 

li  your  Lordflii  p  did  Aeaa  me  in  tfc^t  THEY  wjuch  is  fome  liqes  back- 
wards, I  muft  complain,  to  your  Lordfliip  that  you  have  done  me  an  Injury, 
in  imputing,  that  tome  which  I  have  not  done.  And  if  THEIR  here 
were  not  meant  by  your  Lordfhip  to  relate  to  the  fame  perfons,  I  ask  by  what 
0iaU  the  Reader  diftinguifli  thorn  ?  And  how  (hall  any.  body  know  who  it  is 
your  Lordtfaip  means  I  for  chat  I  am  comprehended  here  is  apparent,  by  your 
quoting  my  Eflay  in  the  very  next  Words,  and  aiguiqg  againft  it  in  the  follow- 
ing Pages. 

1  enter  not.  here  into  your  LordCbip'^  Argument  s  that  which  lam  now  con* 
fidering  is  your  i^rdfliip's  peculiar  way  of  Writing  in  this  part  of  your  Trea- 
tife,  which  makesmeofteninadoubc^  whether  the  Reader  will  not  ccrdcmn 
Book  upon  your  I^ordfliipV  Authority,  where  he  thinks  me  concerned,  if  I  fay 
nothing :  and  yet  your  L(mlihip  nftav  look  upon  my  Defence  as  fuperfluous, 
when  1  di4  not  hold  what  your  Lordmip  argued  againft* 

But  to  go  on  with  your  Lord(bips  Argument^  your  Lordfhip  fay$,  I  JballVi2^. 
mwjhew  tbm  there  can  ho  no  fuffident  Evidence  brought  from  fimpk  Ideas  by  their 
own  Confe/Jion,    concerning  the  Exiftmce  of  the  nwfi  Jpiritual  and  infinite  Subfiance^ 
even  God  Umfelf. 

Your  Lordlhip's  way  of  proving  it,  is  this :  Your  Lordfliip  fays,  We  are 
toldy  Book  IV.  Chap.  10.  Soft.  i.  ^'  That  the  Evidepce  of  it  is  equal  to  Ma-  p.  246, 
^  thematical  Certaintv  i*'  and  very  good  Argitmems  are  brought  to  prove  ii,  in 
a  Chapter  on  purpofe :  But  that  which  I  take  notice  of^  is^  that  the  Argwnmt  from 
the  clear  and  diftinSi  Idea  of  a  Cod,  is  pafs'd  over.  Suppofing  all  this  to  be 
fo,  your  Lordfhip,  methinks,  with  Subouffion,  does  not  prove  the  Propolition 
you  undertook,  which  was  this ;  There  can  be  no  fyfficient  Evidence  brought 
from  fimple  Ideasi  by  their  own  OmfMon  concerning  [/.  e.  to  prove]  the  Exijleme 
of  a  God.  For  if  I  did  in  that  Chwter,  as  your  Lordfliip  iays>  Pafs  over 
the  Proof  from  the  clear  and  diftinS  loca  of  God,  that  I  prefume,  is  no  Con- 
fefjion  that  theie  can  be  nojufficient  Evidence  brought  from  clear  and  difiinB  Ideas, 
much  lefs  from  fimple  Ideas,  concerning  the  Exifteme  of  a  Godi  becaufe  the 
ding  of  ooe  Argument  brought  from  one  Foundation,    is  no  Confcfllon  that 
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thcrt  is  not  another  VrindpU  or  Fmndmm.    Buti  my  Lord,  I  fhUI  not  MiF 
upon  this,  whether  it  be  a  C^efjim  ot  iSp. 

^  LeavingOii^oiioutofthcPropbficidn,- 1  humbly  c^^  LordAfp's 

Argument  does  not  prbve:  Your  L6rdAip's  Propomioii  t<»bepfo^d^  k^T^^rv 
cktt  be  no  fufftcievt  Evidence'  kroughp from  fin^e  IdiBi  46  fnrvt  th^  SMiftence  rf  a 
6(rd  ;  and  your LordOHpV  Reafon  is^  becauTe  the  Argumekt  frmn  the  C LEA  R 
AND  DISTINCT  ID E A  O  P  ^ O D,4s  cniittedrm  my  Ftocf  ^ z  God^ 
'  I  will  fuppofe,  for  the  ftfengtheningyourLordfliiys  ReafoninginYbe  cafe,  that 
I  had  faid  (which  I  am  far  enouj^h  from  faying)  Tha^  there  wastootiicr  Aigun) 
ment  to  prove  the  Exiftcnce  of  ^od,  but  what  I  had^nfed  in  that  ChapMr ;  yef^ 
my  Lordy  with  all  thisi  your  Lordmip's  Argument,  I  humbly  conceive^  would 
not  hold:  for  I  might  bring  Evidence  from  fimpit  Ideas^  tho^  I  brought  non# 
from  the  Idea  of  God;  for  the  Ided  we  have  of  God  is  a  complex,  and  tiofimpis 
Idea.  So  that  the  Terms  being  chang'd  from  finpk  Idltas  to  a  cUitr  anddiftimSk 
complex  IdeaofGod^  the  Propofition  whiebwas  undertaken  to  beprov^d^  fc^emy 
to  me  unproved.  •  ^ 

P.  247-       Your  Lordftiip's  ncxr  words  are,  £r#^  cm  4his  he  confiftent  with  ^d^dngmt^ 
Certainty  "of  KnowJedgfrcm  clear  andfiwfte  Ideas  /  '  '  -         j 

Here  yourLordlhip  joins  fomething  that  is  mine,  with  fomething  that  is  no& 
mine.  I  do  fay.  That  all  our  KnoWle^  is  founded  in  (imple  Ideas  i  but  I  d<f 
not  fay,  it  iizW  deduced  from  clear  Ideaii  mUch  left  that  we  caanM  have  any? 
certain  Kno^ledg  of  the  Exiftence  of  any  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  a  cleaiy 
diflina,  tomplex  Idea^^  or,  that  the  complex  U^amxA  be  clearenoagh  to  be 


*  -     Truth  of  Propofitions  which  include  mi^te%  Ideas^  and  thofe  compkx  Ideas  mzf 

not  always  be  perfeftly  dear  Uea^.     -  ^  . 

P*  247.      In  the  remaining  part  of  ^this  Page,   it  follows  ^  I  do  not  go  ahont  to  jttji^ 

'  thofe  who  lay  the  whole  ifrefs  upon  that   Foufidatiim,  vohicb  I  groxi  u  teJoo 

t)eak  to  fnpport  fo  important  a  Truth;  and  that  thofe  .af^i^rymnchto^lame^  who  fftf 

about  to  invalidate  other  Arguments  for  the  fake  of  that:  hut   I^^mbtalltAai 

Talk  atout  clear  and  diftit^ft  ^eas  being  made  the  Foiindaiion  of  Certamty,  came 

originally  from  thefe  Difconrfes  or  Meditations y  vAicb  are  aim'd  at.    The  Atahor  of 

them  was  an  ingenious  thinkfng  Man,  and /^endeavoured  to  lay  the  Fbundation  ^Cer*^ 

tainty^    as  weU  as  he  could,    the  fir/l  thing  he  found  any  Certainty  in^  puts  his  oxm- 

Exiftence ;   which  he  founded  ufm  the  Perceptions  of  the  AUs  of  his  ACndy    which 

fome  call  an  internal  infallible  Perception  that  we  are.    From  heme  he  proceeded  to  en- 

quire.  How  we  came  by  this  Certainty  ?    And  he  refolifd  it  into  this.  That  he  had  a 

clear  and  diftinS  Perception  of  it ;  and  from  hence  he  formed  this  general  Mule,  That 

what  he  bad  a  clear  and  diffinSi  Perception  «^  was  true.    Which  in  Reafon  ought  to 

go  no  farther  than  where  there  is  the  like  degree  of  Evidence. 

This  Account  which  your  Lordfhip  gives  here,  what  it  was  wherein  Defcarter 
laid  the  Foundation  of  Certainty,  containing  nothing  in  it  to  ihew  what  your 
Lordfhip  proposed  here,  viz..  That  there  can  he  no  fttfficient  Evidence  brought  from 
Ideas,  by  my  own  Onfeffton,  concerning  the  Exiftence  rfGodhimfelf;  I  willingly  ex- 
cufe  my  felf  from  troubling  your  Lordfliip  concerning  it.  Only  I  crave  leave  to 
make  my  Acknowledgment  to  your  Lordfliip,  for  what  you  are  pleas'd,  by  the 
wayt  to  drop  in  thefe  words:  But  I ^mk  all  this  Talk  about  clear  tuuldiftinB 
Ideas  being  mdde  the  Foundation  of  Certainty^  came  originally  from  thefe  Difcourfes 
ot  Meditations y  which  are  aim^d  iU. 

By  the  Quotations  in  your  Lordfhip's  immediately  preceding  words  taken  out 
B.  4.  c.  10.  of  my  EfTay,  which  reUte  to  that  ingenious  thinking  Author,  as  well  as  by  what 
in  your  following  words  is  faid  of  his  founding  Certainty  in  his  own  Exifiince ;  it 
is  hard  to  avoid  thinkmg  that  your  Lordfliip  means,  that  I  borrowed  from  him 
my  Notions  concerning  Orfoiirrx.  And  your  Lordfliip  is  fo  |reat  a  Man,  and 
every  way  fo  far  above  my  Meannefs,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppos  d  that  your  Lord^ 
fiiip  intended  this  for  any  thing  but  a  Commendation  of  me  to  the  World,  as^ 
the  Scholar  of  Jfo  great  a  Mafler.  But  tho'  I  muft  always  acknowledg  to  that 
juftiy  adoair'd  Gentleman,  the  great  Obligation  of  my  firfi  Deliverance  from 
the  unintelligible  way  of  talking  of  the  Pbilofophy  in  ufe  in  the  Schools  in. his 

time  ; 
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tinjej  'yml  zfH  (b  &i?fr<w  entitling  ill's.  Writing*  to  any.  of  the  Errors  er 
Impcrfettions  which  are  to  be  fourid  in  my  Effay^  as  <lcriving  their  Origiml 
from  ^^  that  I  muft  o\frn  to  your  Lordfliip  they  Wcfc  fpun  barely  out  of  my 
own  Tboughttj,  refieaiog  as  well  as  1  could  on  toy  owrt  Mind,  and  the  Htas 
•iha^« there,  and  weic  nocy  that  I  know,  deri/d  from^any  other  OriginuL  But, 
-poffibty^,  I- all  this  while^iffunac  to  niy  fctf  anH^dur  which  jour  Lordfliip 
did  not  intend  to  me  by  this  Intimation  i  for  tho'  what  goes  before  and  after, 
leems  '«>.afiprt)priate  rhofe  Words  to 'mc,  yet  foaa*  pan  oftbcm  brings  mc  un- 
det  vb.y-  ufoal  Doubt,  which  I  ihall  remain  under5  tiU  I  jcdd^'  whom  th^e 
\Voffd»,  wz^.  'This  %dk  about  clear  and  difimSi  Ideas  Mif^  made  tke*  FmndaHmtf 
CertaiMty,  belong  to*  .\  .     ^  . .  .  . 

Thciitmaining  part  of  this  Paragraph  <:antains  a  difcoorfe  of  your  Lord- 

Cbip's  upim-D^an^iVgciteralRulcofCtrtaiatyyih  thefe  Words  j  fbr  the  Cer-  P.  248. 

XUtiVi  here  was  mtgwimded  an  tbeClearnefs  of  the  Perce^iorl,  iut  on  the  iPldinHefs 

.of  the  Evidenoj  labub  is  sj  that.natmej.  that  the    ^^jr^doubcjng  vf  it  proves  it; 

fince  it  isAmf^tUe^  Om  om)  thing  /bould.douit  ^  qaefiiaHi  its  (mm  BUng^  that  had 

•it  mu  ^Sathas  hire  it  is  not xh^  Qearneft  of  the  Me^y  Intt  an  immediate  AH  of 

Per^ion^  which  is  tb4  true  Ground  of  Cestaimy^    AiU^tbis  cannot  e>nend  to  things^ 

vntboui  out  fihesy  of  which  we  can  haue  no  other  PercMptiony  than  whai  is  cdus'd  by 

Hh$  hnfreffscnsof  outqsard  OMeEls.    But  whether  we  aretojudg  according  ti  thefe  Imr 

^effms^Jotb  not  defend  on  the  ideas  then^ehesy  but  ss^  ^he  Exercife^  of  our  Judg- 

meat  and  JUafon  about  tbeno,   which  .put  the  difference  ietfween  true  and  falfe^  and 

ndeqaat^  and  inadequate  Ideas.    Sothatour  Certainty'Jsnot  from  theJdeds  themfehesy 

^h^from  the  Svid^etfReafoni  thatthqfeyJdeas  are^  tme  and  jufl,  and  confejuemiy 

that  we  may  build  OH^  Certain^  t^n  them.  .    , 

-  GraA^tng  all  this  to  be  fo^  yet  1  mpft  confe&i  <my  Lord,  I  do  not  fee  how 
:itany  ways  tends  to  flicw  either  your  JLoifdflMp's  PrOof^  or- my  CenfegUm^  th«t 
my  PMN^farf  an  infimtefpitretual  Beingie,  notplacediupmJdeasi  irhScfh •  is  what  yoilr 
Lordflirp  profeflcs  tOvbe  your  Dcfiga  here«     -  >  j-     >  - 

-  Bus  thof*  we  are  not  yercome  to  yotirLiocdfliip's  Piwt,  That  the  Certainty  in 
my  ptoo£x>£a  Deity  is  not^  placed  oa  ideas ;  )^et  I  eraur  leave  to  cdnfider  what 
yourl;otd&ip  fays  ^  here  concerning  CMiOnty^  aboutwhich  one  catt)^  employ 
too  niany  Tho(^s:.tQ  find  wherein^t  is  placed  Your  Lordfliip  fays.  That 
Dejcartes's  Certainty  was  not  grounded  on  the  Cleamefs  of  the  Perception^^^  but  on  the 
Ttainnefs  of  the  Evidence.  '  And  a  littM  Ibwtr^  Here  (i.e.  in  DefcOrtes^s  Foun- 
dation of  Certainty)  it-is  not  theCleaniefs  of  the  Idea,,  but  an  immediate  AS  if 
Perceptiosty  on- which  is  the  tAue  Ground  of  Ccttvnty*  And  a  little  4oi9^r,  7%at  in 
things  without  us y  mr  C^vtaitkty  is  not  jirom  the  Ideas,  but  from  thi  ^  Evidence  6f 
Reajon  that  tbofe  Ideas,  are  true  and  juft* 

Your  LordOiip,  I  hope,  wii  pardon  my  Dulnefs,  if  after  your  Lordfbip  ha$ 
placed  the  Grounds  of  Certainty  of  our  own  Exiftence,  ^foinetimes  "in  the  PtaiH-  P«  248. 
wfs  of  the  Evidence^  in  oppoficion  to  the  Cleamefs  of  the  Perception ;  fometimes  ib 
the  immediate  Aii  of  Perception,  in  oppofition  to  the  Cleamefs  of  the  Idea,  and  the 
Certainty  of  other  things  without  us,  in  the  Evidence  of  Ukafon  that  shefe  Ideas 
are  true  and  jufly  in  oppoiition  to  the  Ideas  themfehes :  I  know  not,  by  thefe 
Rules,  wherein  to  place  Certainty ;  and  therefore  ftick  to  my  own  plain  way, 
by  Ideas,  delivered  in  thefe  Words:  "  Wherever  we  perceive  the  Agreement  B.4.c4.$.iS 
^^  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  our  Ideas,  there  is  c^it^'»  Rnowledg  rand  where- 
**  ever  we  are  fure  thofe  Ideas  agree  with  the  Reality  of  things,  there  is  cer- 
^^  tain  real  Kmrwledg.  Of  which  Agreement  of  our  Ideas  with  the  Reality  of 
**  things,  I  think  I  have  fliewn  wherein  it  is  that  Certainty,  real  Certainty,  con- 
*^  fifts»''  Whereof  more  may  be  feen  in  Chap.  6.  in  which,  if  your  Lordlhip 
find  any  Miftakes,  I  fliall  take  it  as  a  great  Honour  to  be  fet  right  by  you. 

Your  Lordfliip,  as  far  as  I  can  guefs  your  Meaning  (  for  I  muft  own  I  do  not 
clearly  comprehend  it)  feems  to  me,  in  the  foregoing  P^age,  to  oppofe  this 
Atfertion,  That  the  Certainty  of  the  Being  of  any  thing,  might  be  made  out 
from  the  Idea  of  that  thing.  Truly,  my  Lord,  1  am  fo  far  from  faying  (or 
thinking)  fo,  that  I  never  knew  any  one  of  that  mind  but  Defcartes,  and  fome 
that  have  followed  him  in  his  Proof  of  a  God,  from  theZ^^  which  we  have  of 
God  in  us ;  which  I  wasfo  far  from  thinking  a  fufficient  Ground  of  Certainty, 
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that  year  |^4&ip  makes  jafe  of  tny  drayiDg  at  ckMibtmg  of  it,  againA  mc^  is 
wc  Ib^Ufcc  inthc  foyowing  Word5» /'..248. 

ButthJdeaof  an  infinite  Bmg  has  thii  petuliar  to  it,  thai  mceffary  Ep^jjience  is 
imflydinit:  Thisjs  a  cl«ar  ^nU  difliod  Ueai  /zxii  jttfi  it  if  deny  d  tbf^thisdmk 
prove  the  En^ime  of  God.  ffiyu)  then  can  the  Grounds  of  mr  CtnAimyarifefrom 
clear  and  difiina  Ideas^ /u^  in  cm  qftke  cleartfi  Ideasofom  Minds ^  we  ea»  come 
UnoCertaintybyjti 

Your  Lord^p^s Proof, here,  as  far  as.I  comprebend  it»  fcems  to  be,. that  it  is 
confefs'd,  7^  Ceitaiwy  4^  not  arifefrom  clear  anddiftitiB  Ideas,  bteca^fe  it  is 
den/d  that  the. char  and  diJUnSl  Idea  of  oh  infinite.  Beii^y  that  implio  neceffarj 
Exifience  in  it,  does  prove  the  Exiftence  of  a  God. 

Here  youiLordfripiay*  it  is  denfd^  and  in  fire  Lines  after  you.recal  that 
•  Saying,  apd  ufe  t^efc  Words^  I  do  nt^faytbatit  is  deny'd,  to  prove  ii:  Which 
of  the^  two  Sayings  of  your  Lordfliip's  muft  I  now  anfwer  to  ?  If  your 
Lordihip  fays  if  is  Jetted,  I  fear  that  will  not  hold  to  be  fo  in  matter  i>f  Fad, 
which  piad^i^our  Lordfliip  tmfay  it ;  tbo'  that  being. moft  tb  your  Londihip's 
purpofe,  occaiSon'dt  Ifuppofo,  its  dropping  ftom  vour  Pen.  For  if  it  be  not 
deoy'd,  I  chink  the  whole  Force  of  your  Lordfliip  s  Ai^uaent  fails.  .  But  your 
LordOiip  helps  that  out.as  well  as  the  thin^  will  bear,  fc^  the  Words  thactbl- 
low  in  the  Sentence,  which  alt<^ther  ftands  th\ss:fdonHfaj^  that  ii  is  dengd 
to  frt/ve  it  I  but  this  tsfaid,  that  it  isadonb^  ^^,  ^'  iVom  the  difierenc  Malac 
^^  of  Mens  Teinpers»  and  Appticattoo  of  their  ThMghu.'"  IfTfat  can  tins  mean, 
unlefs  it  bete  let  us  htowthat  even  clear  and  diflind  lde«ks  mayJ^thar  efeS,  bj 
the  difference,  of  MensTempers  and  ^udies /  So  that  befides  Ideas,  m  order  to  a  right 
Judgment,  a  due  Temper  and  Application  of  the  Mmd  is  requird*^ 

It  1  meant  in  thofe  ^ords  of  mine,  quoted  berclhy.  >Ottr  Lord(hif\  juft  as 
your  Lordihip  concludes  they  mean,  I  know  not  wbyj  IbMikl  be  a(ham'dofitj 
for  I  never  thought  that  Ideas,  even  ,the  moil  clear  and  difiipS,  would  make 
Men  certain  of  what  might  be  uemonftiatcd  from  them,  unlefs  tbejr  wne  of  a 
Temper  to  cpnfider,  and  would  apply  rtbeir  Minds  tp^chem.  Ttiere  are  no 
Heas  more  clear  and  diftinA  than  thofe  of  Number %i  and  yet  there  areaciuMir 
(and  DemonArations  concerning  Numbers^  which  MiUicos  of  Men  do  not  know, 
(and  To  have  not  die  Certainty  about  them  they  might  have)  for  want  of 
Application. 

I  could  not  avoid  here  to  take  this  to  my  felf :  For  this  Paflage  of  your 
Lordihip'sifi  pinned  down  upon  me  fo  clo£^  by  your  Lordfbip's  citing  the  7tb 
Sed«  <A  the  loth  Chapter  of  niy  4th  Book,  that  1  am  forc'd  here  to  anfwer 
foe  my  (elfr.wbichi  (haUdo,.  iafcei^  having  firft  fet  down  my  words,  as  they 
B.  4.  c  lo.  ftand  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  Lordflk^p :  *^  How  iki.the  Idea  of  a  moft  pec* 
$•  7*  ^^  (eft  Beii^,  which  a  Man  nuy  fraoie  in  bis  Mind,  does  or  does  not  prove  the 

>^  Exiftence  of  a  God,  I  will  not  here  examine*  For  in  the  ditfereat  Make  of 
.^^  Mens  Tempers  and  Appiication  of  their  Thoughts,  {om^Argumem  prevail 
/^  more  on  one,  and  fome  on  another,  for  the  Confirmation  of  the  fame  Truth. 
^^  But  yet»  I  think,  this  I  may  fay,  That  it  is  an  ill  way  of  eftahliflmig  this 
•^^  Truth,  and  iilenciag  AtfaeiAs,  to  lay  the  whole  ftreis  of  fo  important  a 
/^  Point  as  this,  upon  that  fole  Foundation,  and  take  fome  Mens  having  that 
.  ^^  Idea  of  God  in  their  Minds  (for 'tis  evident,  fome  Men  have  none,  and  tome 
^^  a  worfe  than  none,  and  the  moft  very  di&rent)  for  the  only  Proof  of  a  JDeity ; 
^^  and  out  of  an  Over-fondnefs  of  that  darling  Invention,  cafliier,  or  at  kail 
^^  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  Arguments,  and  forbid  us  to  hearken  to  thofe 
^^  Proofs,  as  being  weak«  or  fallacious,  which  our  own  Exiftence,  and  the  fen* 
^^  fible  Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  o£fer  fo  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  Thoughts, 
^^  that  I  deem  it  impoffible  for  aconfidermgMan  to  witM(and  them.  For  I 
^^  judgit  as  certain  and  dear  a  Truth,  as  can  any  where  be  delivet'd.  That 
^^  the  invsfible  things  of  God  are  clearly  fcen  from  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
*^  being  underftood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  Power  and 
?*  Godhead. 

The  meaning  of  which  Words  of  mine,  were  not  to  deny  that  the  Idea  of  a 

moft  perfed  Being  doth  prove  a  God,  but  to  blame  thofe  who  take  it  for  the 

only  Proof,  and  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  others.    For  the  Belief  of  a  God  bein^ 

.  .,r  as  I  fay  in  the  fame  Scftion,  the  Foundation  of  all  Religion  and  genuine  Mora* 
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lityj  I  thought  no  Arguments  t:iac  arc  made  ufe  of  to  work  the  Perfuafjon  bf a 
God  into  Mens  Minds,  (houid  be  invalidated.    And  the  Reafon  I  give  why 
theyfliould   all  be  letc  to  their  fuli  Strength,    and  none   of  them  rcjeftcd   a^ 
untie  to  be  hearkened  to,    is  this :  Becaufe    ^^  in  the  different  make  of  Mens 
"  Tempers  and  Application  of  their  Thoughts,    fomc  Arguments  prevail  more 
**  on  one,  and  fome  on  another,   for  the  Confirmation  of  the  fame  Truth.** 
80    that  my  meaning   here  was  not,  as  your  Lordfhip  fuppofcs,    to  ground 
Certainty  o/ffA^  different  Make  of  Mens  lempers^    and  Application  of  their  'Thoughts y 
in  oppoiition  to   clear  and  diftinEi  Ideas^  as  is  very  evident  trom  my  Words ; 
but  to  fliew  of  what  ill  Confequence  it  isy  to  go  about  to  invalidate  any  -rfr- 
gumentj  which  hath  a  tendency  to  fettle  the    Belief  ot  a  God  in    any  one'i 
Mind ;  becaufe  in  the  difference  of  Mens  Tempers  and  Application,  fome  Ar- 
guments  prevail  more  on  one,   and   fome  on  another :    fo  that  I  fpeaking   of 
Belief  and  yonr  Lordfliip,    as  I  take  it^   foeaking  in  that  place  of  Certainty^ 
nothing  can  (I  crave  leave  to  fay)  be  inter'd  &om  thefe  Words  o(  mine  to 
your  Lordfliip's  purpofe.    And  that  I  meant  Beliefi  and  not  Certainty,    is  evi- 
dent   from  hence.  That  I  look  upon  the  Argument  there    fpoke  of,  as  not 
conclutive,  and  fo  not  able  to  produce  Certainty  in  any  one,   tho'  I  did  not 
know  how  far  it  might  prevail  on   fome  Mens  Perfuafions  to  confirm  them 
in  the  Truth*    And  lince  not  all,  nor  the  mofl:  of  thofe  that  believe  a  God, 
are  at  the  Pains,  or  have  the  Skill,  to  examine  and  clearly  comprehend  the 
I>:monftrations  of  his  Being;   I  was  unwilling  to  Ihew  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Argument  there  fpoke  of ;  fince  polfibly  by  it,  fome  Men  might  be  confirmed 
in  the  Belief  of  a  God,  which  is  enough  to  preferve  in  them  true  Sentiments 
of  Religion  and  Moral ity^ 

Your  Lordfl>ip  hereupon  asks,  Wherein  is  this  different  from  tohat  all  Men  pf  p.249i 
Underftanding  have  faid  i 

.    lanfwer:  In  nothing  that  I  know;  nor  did  I  ever  that  I  remember,  fay 
that  ft  was.    Tour  Lordfhtp  goes  on  to   demand^ 

JVhy  then  Jbould  thefe  clear  and  fimfle  Ideas    be  made   the  file   Fbundation  off.^^g^ 
Reafon  I 

I  anfwer:  That  I  know  not :  They  muftjgivc  your  Lordfliipa  Rcafowfor 
it,  who  have  made  CLE AR  Ideas  the  file  Foundation  of  Reafin;  Why  I 
have  made  frhple  ones  the  Foundation  of  all  Knowledge  I  have  (hewn.  Youc 
Lordlhip  goes  on  ;  - 

One  vxntld  think  by  this—^  P.  249- 

By  what}    I  befeech  your  Lordlhip  ? 

T'hat  thefe  Ideas  would  frefently  fatisfy  Mens  Minds,  if  tbiy  attended  to  them. 
What  thofe  Ideas  arc  from  which  your  L^rd(hip  v)ould  expcd:  fuch  prefeat 
Satisiadion,  and  upon  what  Grounds  your  Lord&ipcxpedsit,  I  do  not  knc^w. 
Butthfslwill  venture  to  fay.  That  all  the  Satisfaftion  M»/A£xr</j  can  have 
in  their  Enquiries  after  Truth  and  CMainty,  is  to  be  had  only  from  con- 
iidering',  obferving,  and  rightly  laying  together  of  Ideas,  fo  as  to  find  out 
their  Agreement  or  DifagreemeiK*  and  no  other  way* 

Bur  1  do  not  think  Ideas  h^ve  Truth  and  Certainty  always  fo  ready  to  fatisfy 
the  Mind  in  its  Enquiries,  that  there  needs  no  more  to  be  fatisf/d^  than .  to 
attend  t^  them,  as  one  does  to  a  Man  whom  one  asks  a  Queftion^oi>e  fatisfiedj 
which  your  Lordfbip's  way  of  Expreffion  feems  to  mc  to  intimate.  Bttt 
they  muft  be  confider'd  well,  and  their  Habitudes,  exa  min'd  ;  and  where  their 
Agreement  or  Difagreen>ent  cannot  be  perceived  by  an  immediate  Comp4* 
riK)n,  other  A/^'tx  muft  be  found  out  to  difcoyer  the  Agreement  orDifagrcc- 
ment  of  thofe  under  Confideration,  and  then  all  laid  in  a  doe  order/  bef<ne 
the  Mind  can  be  fatisfyM  in  the  Certainty  of  chat  Truth,  w^ich  icisfeekiog 
after*  This,  my  Lord,  requires  often  a  little  mojic  ^TimeandPain^,  than  4^ 
tending  to  a  Talc  that  is  told  for  prefent  Satisfalhmi  And  I  boUeye  foinetf 
the  incomparable  Mt*  Newton's  wonderful  DenioQibations  ooft.  him  h  muejti 
Pains,  that  tho'  they  were  all  founded  in  nothing  but  fevcral  Ideas  of  Qpao- 
tity,  yet  thofe  Ideas  did  not  frefently  fatisfy  bis  Mnd,  tho*  cbcy  were .  f uflili 
that  with  ^eat  application  ancl  labour  of  Thought,  they  were  able  to  fatisfy 
him  vti'ith  Certainty,  i.e.  produce  Demoofhation.  Tour  Lotdfliiptadct^ 
.     But  even  this  will  mt  do  as  to  the  Idea  of  an^  mfink^  Mfmt*:   .  .  f^*  249. 

Tho*' 
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Tho*  the  complex  Idea  for  which  the  Sound  God  fUnds  (whether  contain- 
ing in  ic  the  Idea  of  neceffary  Exiftence  or  no,  for  the  Cafe  is  the  fame) 
will  not  prove  the  real  Exiftence  of  a  Being  anfwering  that  Idea,  any  more 
than  any  other  Idea  in  any  one's  Mind  will  prove  the  Exiftence  of  any  ital 
Being  anfwering  that  Idea;  yet>  I  humbly  conceive,  it  does  not  hence 
follow,  but  that  there  may  be  other  Ideaa  by  which  the  Being  of  a  God 
may  be  proved.  For  no  body  that  I  know,  ever  faid,  that  every  Idea 
would  prove  every  thing,  or  that  an  Idea  in  Men^s  Minds  would  prove  the 
Exiftence  of  fuch  a  real  Being :  And  therefore  if  'this  Idea  fails  to  prove 
what  is  propoi'd  to  be  provM  by  it,  it  is  no  more  an  Exception  ^athft 
the  way  of  Ideas,  than  it  would  be  an  Exception  againft  the  way  of  a  medim 
urminmy  in  arguing  that  fome  body  usM  one  that  did  not  prove.  It 
follows : 
^•H9.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay  THETwilX  not  examime  how  far  it  will  hold  ;/0r 
7" HE  T  ought  either  to  fay.  That  it  doth  hold,  or  give  uf  this  Ground  of  Certainty 
from  clear  and  diftind  Ideas. 

Here,  my  Lord,  I  am  got  again  into  the  Plural  Number :  But  not  know* 
ingany  body  but  my  feif  who  has  us'd  thefe  Words  which  are  fet  down  out 
of  my  EJfay,  and  which  you  are  in  this  and  the  foregoing  Paragraph  arguing 
againfi9  I  ^^  forc'd  to  beg  your  Lordftiip  to  let  me  know,  who  thofe  Per* 
fous  are  whom  your  Lordlhip,  joining  with  me,  entitles  with  me  to  thefe 
Words  of  my  Book  i  or  to  whom  your  Lordfhip  joining  me,  intitles  me  by 
tbcfe  Words  of  mine,  to  what  they  have  publifh'd,  that  I  may  fee  how  far  I 
am  anfwerable  for  them. 

Now  as  to  the  Words  themfelves,  vix^  I  will  not  examim  b(nv  far  the  Idea 
proposed  does  or  does  mt  fro^e  the  Exiftence  of  a  God,  becaufe  they  are  mine ; 
and  your  Lordfbip  excepts  againft  them,  and  tells  me.  It  was  mt  enough  to  fay, 
^^  I  will  not  examine,  &€.*"  Fbrlougfft  either  to  have  (aid,  That  it  doth  hold, 
or  give  t^  this  ground  of  Certainty  from  dear  and  diftinB  Ideas.  I  will  anfwer 
as  well  as  I  can* 

I  could  not  then,  my  Lord,  well  (ay,  That  that  doth  hold,  which  I  thoi^ht 
did  not  hold ;  but  I  ii«agin'd  I  might,  without  eotring  into  the  oxamen,  and 
(hewing  tbe  weakneisof  that  A^umcnt,  pafs  it  by  with  (aying,  I  would  mt 
examine,  and  b  left  it  with  this  Thought,  ydleat  juamum  vaterefoteft. 

Buttho'Idid  this,  andfaid  not  then.  It  will  hold,  nay  think  now  it  will  not 
hold,  yet  I  do  not  fee  how  from  thence  I  was  then,  or  am  now  under 
any  Neceffity  to  give  up  the  Ground  of  Certainty  from  Ideas;  hcczuktii^  Ground 
of  Certainty  from  l&u  may  be  right,  tbo^  in  the  prefimt  Inftancea  right  ufe 
were  not  made  of  them,  or  a  right  Idea  was  not  made  u(e  of  to  produce 
the  Certainty  fought.  Ideas  in  Mathcmaticks  are  a  fure  Ground  of  Certain- 
ty ;  and  yet  every  om  may  net  make  fo  right  a  ufe  of  them,  as  to  attain 
to  Ceruinty  by  them :  Bat  yet  any  one's  failing  of  Certainty  by  diem,  is 
not  tbe  overturning  of  this  Truth,  That  Certainty  is  to  be  had  by  them« 
Clear  and  diflinSl  1  have  omitted  here  to  join  with  Ideas,  not  becaufe  clear 
and  diftinB  make  any  Ideas  unfit  to  produce  Certainty,  which  have  all 
other  fitnefs  to  do  it ;  but  becaufe  I  4o  not  limit  Certainty  to  clear  and 
difti*£l  Ideas  only,  (ince  there  may  be  Certainty  from  Ideas  that  are  sot  in 
aU  their  parts    pcrfeftly  deaf  and  diftinH. 

.  (   Tour  Lordftiip,  in  the  (bUowing  Paragraph,  endeavours  to  (bcw.   That  I 

have  tiCft  ptov'ddie  Being >  oi  a  \iod  by  Ideas ;  and  from  thence,  with  an  Ar- 

gmnent  not  unlike  the  preceding,    you  conclude,  that  Ideas  cannot  be  the 

Grounds  of  Gertaattyy  bocaiife  1  have  not  grounded  my  Proof  of  a  God  on  Ideas. 

To  which  way  of  Argumentation  I  xnuft  crave  leave  here  again  to  reply. 

That  your  Lordflxip's  fi^jpofii^,   as  you  do,   that  there  is  another  way  to 

Ceitainty,  which  is  not  chat  of  IdeaSy  does  not  prove  that  Certainty  may  not 

"be  had  ftom  Unts^   bccau(e  I  make  ufe  of  that  other  way.    This  being  pre- 

misM,  1  (hab  endeavour  to  ibew,  that  tay  Ptooi  of  a  Deity  is  all  grounded 

en  Ideas,  however  your  LbrdftMp  is  jileasU  to  call  it  by  other  Nances.  Your 

Lordfliit>*s  Words  arc :    .  -  rr^ 

P,  249.         But  infiead  of  the  frofer  Atgrnnatf  front Jdets^  w^  are  told.  That  ^^  from  riic 

c  6.  ^^  Confideracion  of  out*8clvc%   and  wbsx  we  findm  out  own  Coo(UtutJofls, 

^'  *  i    .  "  our 
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'*  our  Rcafon  leads  OS  tcy  the  Knowlcdg  of  this  certain  and  evident  Truth; 
•*  That  there  is  an  eternal,    moft  powerful,  and  moft  knowing  Being/'    ^40 
vAUh  I  readily  yield  i   ht  we  fee  plainly^   the  Certaimy  is  not  placd  in  the  Idea^ 
hut  in  good  and  found  Reafin,  from  the  Confideration  of  our  Selves  and  our  Con- 
ftitutions.    If^hatl  in  the  Idea  of  cur  Selves  ?  no  certainly. 

Give  me  leave,  nay  Lord*  to  ask  where  I  ever  faid.  That  Certainty  was  placed 
in  the  Idea,  which  your  Lordlhip  urges  my  words    as  a    Contradidion  of  ? 
I  think  I  never  (aid  fo»    i.  fiecauieldo  not  remember  it.    2.  fiecaufe  your 
Lordbip  hasnot  quoted  any  place  where  I  have  (aid  fo.    5*  Becaufe  I  all  along 
in  my  Book,  which  has  the  Honour  to  be  fo  often  quoted  here  by  your  Lord* 
(hip,  fay  the  quite  contrary.    For  I  place  Certainty  where  I  think  every  body 
will  find  it,  and  no  where  elfe,  viz,,  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreement  of  Ideas ;  fo  that  in  my  Opinion,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  plac'd 
in  any  one  fingle  Idea,  fimple  or  complex.    I  muft  own,  that  I  think  Certain- 
ty grounded  on  Ideas :  And  therefore  to  make  your  LordOiip's  Words  here, 
as  I  think  they  are  meant,  in  oppofition  to  what  I  fay,  I  (hall  take  the  li- 
berty to  change  your  Lordfhip's  Words  here,  If^at!  in  theldcz  of  our  felves? 
Nocenainfy ;  into  Words  us'd  by  your  Lordlhip  in  the  foregoing  Page,  to  the 
fame  purpofe,   What !  can  the  Grounds  of  oujn  Certainty  arife  from  the  Idea  of 
oitr  felves?  No  certainly. 

.  To  which  permit  me,  my  Lord,  with  due  refpcS  to  reply.  Yes  Certainly. 
The  Certainty  of  the  Being  of  a  God  in  my  Prootv  is  grounded  on  the  Idea  of 
Mr  felves^  as  we  are  thinking  Beings.  But  your  Lordfiiip  urges  my  own 
Words,  which  are.  That,  **  nrom  the  Confideration  of  our  felves^  and  what 
^  we  find  in  our  Conftitutions,  our  Reafon  leads  us  to  the  Knowledg  of  this 
•*  certain  and  evident  Truth/' 

My  Lord,  I  muft  confefs  I  never  thought,  that  the  Confideration  of  our 
Jelve8>  and  what  we  find  in  our  own  Conftitutions,  excluded  the  Confideration 
of  die  JU^a  either  of  Being  or  of  Thinking,  two  of  the  Ideas  that  make  a  part  of 
the  complex  Idea  a  Man  has  of  himfelf.  If  Confideration  of  our  felves  ex- 
cludes thofe  Ideas,  I  nuy  be  charged  with  fpeaking  improperly  :  but  'tis  plain, 
neverthelefs,  that  I  ground  the  Proof  of  a  God  on  thofe  Ideas,  and  I  thought 
I  fpoke  properly  enough ;  when  meaning,  That  the  Confideration  of  thofe  Ideas, 
which  our  own  Being  ofier'd  us,  and  fo  finding  their  agreement  or  difagreement 
with  others,  we  were  thereby,  i.  e.  by  thus  reafoning,  led  into  the  iSiowledg 
of  the  Extftence  of  the  firfl  infinite  Beine,  /•  e .  of  God.  I  exprefs'd 
it  as  I  did,  in  the  more  familiar  way  of  fpeaking :  For  my  purpofe,  in 
that  Chapter,  being  to  make  out  the  Knowledg  of  rhcExifience  of  a  God, 
and  not  to  prove  that  it  was  by  Ideas,  I  thought  it  mofl  proper  to  exprefs 
my  felf  in  the  moft  ufual  and  familiar  way,  to  let  it  the  eafier  into  Mens 
Minds,  by  common  Words  and  known  Ways  of  Expreffion :  And  there- 
fore, as  I  think,  I  have  fcarce  iisM  the  Word  Idea  in  that  whole 
Chapter,  but  only  in  that  one  place,  where  my  fpeaking  againft  laying 
the  whole  Proof  only  upon  our  Idea  of  a  moft  perfed  Beingt  obliged  me 
to  it. 

But  your  Lordfiiip  fays,  that  in  this  way  of  coming  to  a  certain  Knowledg 
of  the  Being  of  a  God,  ^^  froni  the  Confideration  of  our  felves,  and  what 
^  we  find  in  our  own  Conftitutions,*'  the  Certainty  is  placed  in  good  and  found 
Reafon.    I  hope  fo.     But  not  in  the  Idea* 

What  your  Lordfiiip  here  means  by  not  placed  in  the  Idea,  I  confefs  I  do 
not  well  underftand ;  but  if  your  Lordfiiip  means  that  it  is  not  grounded 
on  the  Ideas  of  Ihinking  and  Exiftence  before*mention'd,  and  the  comparing 
of  them,  and  finding  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement  with  other  Ideas  ;  that 
I  muft  take  the  liberty  to  difient  firom :  For  in  this  fenfe  it  may  be  placed 
in  Ideas,  and  in  good  and  found  Reafon  too,  i.  e.  in  Reafon  rightly  managing 
thofe  Ideas,  fo  as  to  produce  Evidence  by  them.  So  that,  my  jLord,  I  muft 
own  I  fee  not  the  force  of  the  Argument,  which  fays,  not  in  Ideas  but  in 
found  Reafon ;  fince  I  fee  no  Inch  oppofition  between  them,  but  that  Ideas 
and  found  lUafon  may  confift  together.  For  inftance :  When  a  Man  would 
Ihew  the  certainty  of  this  Truth,  That  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are 
equal  to-two  right  ones ;  the  firft  thing  probably  that  he  does^  is  to  draw 
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a  Diagram:  What  is  the  mL  o£  that  Dhgnm  i  bat  ftcddily  to  ^geft  to 
his  Mind  thoCc  fevctat  i^oi  he  would  make  u£e  o(  in  that  l>niionfkation« 
The  ccnfidering  and  laying  thefe  tcgether  in  foch  Order,  and  with  fncb  Om- 
fie^ion,  al  to  make  the  Agreement  of  the  Ideas  of  the  three  Angles  of  the  Tri- 
angle, with  the  Ideas  ol  two  right  ones,  to  be  perceiv'd,  15  ci^l'd  right  Riafim^ 
ingy  and  is  tbcbufinefi  of  that  Faculty  which  we  call  Heaftn  ;  which  when  it 
operates  tightly,  by  conQdeting  and  comparing  Ideas  fo  as  to  produce  Cer^ 
tainty,  this  (hewing  or  Demonfttation  tliiat  the  thing  is  fo^  is  call'd  good  and 
fnmd  Reafott.  The  Ground  of  this  Cenainty  lies  in  Ideas  themfelves,  and 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  which  Rcafon  neither  docs  nor  can  alter, 
but  on^^  lays  them  fo  together  as  ro  make  it  perceivable  ;  and  without  fuch 
a  due  confideration  and  ordering  of  the  Ideas,  Ceruintv  coiild  not  be  had  : 
and  thus  Certainty  is  placed  totb  in  Ideas  y  and  in  good  and  found  Reajon. 

This  affords  an  eafy  Anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip's  next  Words,  brought  to 
prove.  That  the  Certainty  of  a  uod  is  not  placed  on  the  Idea  of  our  fclvcs* 
They  ftand  thus  t 
V,  250.  For  let  mr  Idea  he  taken  tjkich  noay  v)e  pleafe,  by  Senfation  or  Refledion,  yH  it 
is  not  the  Idea  that  makes  us  certain,  tut  the  Argisment  jhm  that  which  wefereeive  in 
and  ahout  ^r  fohes, 

Nothing  truer  than  that  it  is  not  the  Idea  that  makes  ta  certain  without 
Reafon,  or  without  the  Underftanding:  But  it  is  as  true,  that  'tis  not  Rju^en^ 
\\s  not  the  Underftanding,  that  makes  us  certain  without  Ideas.  'Tis  not  the 
Sun  makes  me  certain  it  is  Day,  without  my  Eyes ;  nor  'tis  not  my  Sight 
makes  me  certain  it  is  Day,  without  the  Sun ;  but  the  one  imploy'd  about 
the  other.  Nor  It  is  one  Idea  by  it  felf,  that  in  this  or  any  Cafe,  makes  us 
certain  i  but  Certainty  confifts  in  the  perceived  agreement  or  difagrecment  of 
all  the  Ideas,  that  fcrve  to  fhew  the  agreement  or  difagrecment  of  diftinA 
Ueas,  as  they  ftand  in  the  Propofition,  whofe  Truth  of  Falfliood  we  would 
be  certain  of«  The  ufing  of  intermediate  Ideas  to  fhew  this,  is  called  Argn^ 
memation,  and  the  Ideas  fo  us'd  in  train,  an  Argument ;  (b  that  in  my  poor 
Opinioti|to  iay,  That  the  Argument  makes  us  certain^  is  no  more  than  faying. 
The  Ideas  made  ufe  of,  make  us  certain. 

The  Idea  of  Thinking  in  our  felves,  which  wt  receive  by  Reflcdion,  wc 
may  by  intermediate  Ideas,  perceive  to  have  a  necefiary  agreement  and  con*^ 
nedion  with  the  Idea  of  the  £xiftence  of  an  eternal,  tbitddng  Beiftg.  This, 
whether  your  Lordfliip  will  call  placing  of  Certainty  in  the  Idea,  or  placing  the 
Certainty  in  Reafen ,-  whether  your  Lordfliip  will  fay,  it  is  not  the  Idea  that 
gives  us  the  Certainty,  hut  the  Argumem,  is  indifferent  to  me ;  I  (ball  not  be 
fo  unmannerly  as  to  prefcribe  to  your  Lordfliip  what  way  you  fiiould  ijpeak, 
in  this  or  any  other  Matter.  But  this  your  Lordlhip  will  give  me  leave  xo 
fay,  That  let  it  be  called  how  your  Lordfliip  pleafes^  there  is  no  Contradidioa 
in  it  to  what  I  have  faid  concerning  Certainty,  or  the  way  how  we  came  by  it, 
or  the  Ground  on  which  I  place  it.  Your  Lordfliip  farther  urges  my  Words 
out  of  the  fifth  Sedion  of  the  fame  Chapten 
p.  2  JO.  But,  '*  we  find  in  our  felvcs  Perception  and  Knowledg.**  It^s  very  true* 
But  hofw  deth  this  freve  there  is  a  Godi  is  it  from  the  clear  and  diflind  Idea 
of  it  f  No,  tut  from  this  Argumnet,  That  ^^  etcher  there  muft  have  been  a 
*'  knowing  Being  from  Eternity,  or  an  unknowing,  for  fomething  muft  have 
^^  been  from  Eternity :  But  if  an  unknowing  Being,  then  it  was  impoffible 
^^  there  ever  iiouki  iiave  been  any  Knowlc^g;  it  being  as  impo£Bble  that 
^^*  a  thing  without  Knowledg  fliould  pmduoe  it,  as  that  a  Triangle  fliould 
**  make  it  felf  three  Angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones/'  Alkvustg  the  Ar^^ 
gument  to  he  good,  yet  it  it  mt  taken  prom  the  Idea,  bntfiwn  the  Principles  of  true  Rea- 
fon''>  as.  That  n$  Man  candeidn  Ms  cwnPerceftimi  That  every  thing  muftiave  a 
Caufe ;  That  this  Caufe  mufl  eith.r  hone  Knemtledg  cr  mt;  if  it  have^  the  Peine  is 
gaind:  of  it  hath  not,  nothing  can  produce  nething;  and  ctmjefuemly  anetkncwit^ 
Being  camat  produce  a  knewing. 

Your  Lordfliip  bete  contends,  That  my  Argument  is  not  taken  fremtbe  Idea, 
hut  from  true  Principles  of  Reqfm.  1  do  not  lay  it  is  taken  from  any  one  Idea, 
but  from  all  the  Ideas  concerned  in  it.  But  your  Lordfliip,  if  you  herein  op* 
pofcany  thing  I  ha^  faid,  tAud,  I  humbly  oooceive,  fay.  Not  from  Ideas,  iu^ 
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down.  And  whence,  I  bjefeech  yQur JLprdfliip^  comosxkc  Cemiimvoizhy 
QF;thofe  J^ropafitions,  wihich  your  JU)r^(tu>.  calls  .»m  Vrinc^s^s  iR^^^  but 
from  the  .perceivat>iie  agr^c;i»i?nc:  or  i^d^^Bocnt  jof  the  Heas-'jammn^A  in 
them  ?  Juj%  as  ic  is^Kpr^iled  io  thpfq  PfopoficiDnsy  .v.  g.  a  Hlbni^^MkmidotAt 
'of , bis  ofuim  JPexc^tkn^  is  a  trup  PritHwle  ot  Reafem  lir^tfue  pk]KpafirklniO^ 
a  certain  propolicion :  fiut  cocbe  C^^takty  of  it  we  jtrrive^^  cmiy  l>y  per- 
ceiving the  neceiT^ry  agceemQQC  of  the  .fevra  idetujoE  Im^ktt  4nd  Self  coH- 
fcipufncfe.  .  -v   .  ..  .  v:  .    --   ;  : 

^  Again,  -Ew/jK  thing  ma^kavf  A  Canf^:  Tho'  Ijfiijd  it  fa&t  4a#nibroM 
by  youi:  Lordihrp,  ycr>  ^  hi.imb]y  cqnceivie»  is  not -a  true  Ptinoiplo^tof  4let- 
totip  noi;  a,  triu:  Pfopo&i^ioai  hut,  , the  oontraryi  The  Caaiimy> {whereof 
vre  atUin,  by  th^.  Cpqt^mpl^tripQ  ot  om  Jdeas^  and  by  perceiriDg  that  the 
J4eao(  Ete/mty^  and  th^  ^a  of  the  .fiKiAence  of  fomeching  ido  iigiM,  smi 
the  /ie'^of  Exiftence  from  Eternity  and  ofhavii^  a  Cauibdo  oot '^^igtve^  or 
yre  inconiiAent  withi^.tbefaiive  thteg^  But  every\  Tubing  that  kds  a  Megjlmting 
m^  hav9  a^  Cai^s  i$  a,  true  ?riiicipk  of  Reafon,  or  a  Propofitiott  citrtdinly 
tvwi  >^hic;h  W;e  f:oiD^  ta  imf»r  by  the  (ame  way,  i«  a.  by  coosempUtcDg  <our 
ideasy  and  percfliviog  that  xh^lJe4  oi  ieguming  u  U,  isneceflatity  oonnefted 
vv;ith  t;h^  IJa(K^  fi^^  QperaMn,;  and  the  Itha  of  Opmukn,  with  th&  U$a  df 
fm^hlng  O^ratM^g,  which  we  catt  a  Caafe;  aod  w  the  begintxaig  to  be^  is 
perceived  to  agce^  with  the  Id^a  of  a  Cs^  asi&  ^pvo&'d  i»^  the  Propofi* 
fipn:  And  t[i|u$i  it  coix>esto  be  a  certaia  Pcopoi^cioo^  and  fo«ii«yba  cill'd 
a  PrimfJe  ^  R$^(^  a^  eyety  tme  Pa^AjStion  is  to  him  that  perceives  the 
Certainty  ipf    it  j 

Tjilisj,  i^y  Loisdy.  is  my  w4yoftdias^  and  of  comkig  eo>  Certainty  by  them ; 
whiich^  whe9  y^fv^  l^idjthipha^  agaiA  eottfider'd,  I  am  apr  to  thtnfc  your  Lord^ 
Ihip  vi[iU .  tip  aiorc  pondtmow  i(hac  I  do  cscqpt  againli  your  LprdAip's  way 
of  Arguments  or  PrimfU^  ff  Ai<ffm..  Nor.  will  it^  I  fupfofe  any. longer  ofr 
f$hd  yoyr  LoitUbip^ .  uadfen  ohe  Nottod.of^a  Ahoiua/  ^ Rtafmmgi  fiticel 
faciei  «9y  felfi  both  theie'  ways  witt  befbuad  to  tia  ei^oally  old>  oooas  th< 
<Khcr,  ^  perhaps  fotmedy  they  have  oot  been  ft>  diftioftiy  taken  notice  of| 
^  the  ^ajne  of  Idem  k.  of  Ucer  date  ia  our  J&irgA)&  LaMoagei 
:  If  yiWr  Lonjlbip  fayiti  a$  I  think  ]Boa  mean,  «;vx^  That  nqr  ^,sMKpattc» 
^rflV£  a  Q^.  ia  OQC  tcimft^m  Ideas^  yoar  Lovdihip  will  pardon  me »  if  i 
think  otherwife.  .Foe  X  jbcfeech  yoat^  LordCbip,  aic  not  Ideasy  whofe  agrees 
nWiKor  dt(agreen)eM  U  they  are  eiyirefs'd  ia  Propotitions  is  percetv^d,  im- 
mediately on  by  IncuttioQy  the  Primes  ^rf  true  JUafm^  ?  And  doer  not  the 
Q^ruiitfy  we  have  of  the  Truth  of  rbeAtPcopofitiot^  conHft  in  the  Peroep- 
tion  offuch  agreement  or  difagreemeat^  And  does  not  the  agreement  ov 
difagreeoteoc^  ^pend  upon  the  lias  tli^mfelves  ?  Nay,  fo  intirely  ctepend  upon 
lik^  i(&^  dicosfclves,  Uiat  it  is  impoffibtef^t  the  Mmly  or  Reafin,  or  Argameni^ 
qr  any  eb«ngLto  alter  it  ?  All  that  lUsifm  or  the  Mind  does^  in  Reafoning  or 
Arguing^  h  to  6txd  out  and  obferve  that  agreement  or  di(agreemen(  t  And  all 
th«^  A^imienc  does,  is  by  an  intervening  Idia^  to  fiiew  it>  where  an  imme- 
diate putting  the  ikas  together  wiU  not  do  it« 

As  for  example,  in  the  prefiont  Cafe :  The  Propofition>  of  whofe  Truth  I 
would  be  certain,  ia  this :  A  kmiuing  Bihtg  has  etirMaOy  ^xi/ied.  Here  the 
Idta^  jOfW)  are  asemal  Exigence  with  a  kmwit^  Being.  But  doe»  diy  mind 
perceive  any  immediate  conne&ion  or  repugnancy  in  thefe  Ideas  f  Now  The 
Propofitioft  then. at  firft  view  aflbcds  me  no  Certainty;  or,  as  oar  Englifli 
Jdiem  phiiafes  it,  Ji  is  not  certain,  ot  I  am  me  emedn  ej  k.  But  tbo'  I  am 
not»  ye(  I  would  be  certain  whether  it  it  be  true  or  no.  What  then  iftuft  X 
do  ?  Find  Arguments  to  prove  that  it  is  true,  or  the  contrary.  And  wliat^ 
i«  th^ti  but  to  caft  about  and  find  out  intermediate  Ideas,  which  may  fiiev^ 
me  the  aece0ary  connedioo  or  inconfiflency  of  the  Ideas  in  the  Propoiition  ^ 
Either,  of  whicb»  when  by  thefe  intervening  Idem  I  am  brought  so  per^hw, 
I  am  theu  certain  that  the  Pvopofition^  i%  true,  or  1  aflEi  certain  that  it  is 
faliie.  A$i  in  the  prcfenc  Cafe^  X  perceive  in  my  (elf  "Tbengke  and  Merceftim  ; 
the  Ide0  of  a^t^  Pexcefiiou  has  an  evident  conne&ion  with  an  adijal  IBeing^ 
that  doth  perceive  and  think  i  The  Ide»  of  an  aftual  thinking  Beings  hatha 
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perceivable  coDoeaicm  ^writh  the  etema!  ExifieDce  of  (onse  knowing  Being,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  negation  of  aD  Being,  or  the  Idea  of  mtbiug^  which 
has  a  necetfary  Q)nneftioo  with  no  Powers  no  Operation,  mCaufality,  no  EffeBy  I  d 
with  mtbmg.  So  that  the  Idea  of  once  ai^uaUy  nothings  has  a  vifiblc  Connexion 
wixYknoMngUi  Etemitf,  for  the  future  ;  and  henoe  tbeii^is  of  an  adual  Beingy 
is  perceiv'd  to  have  a  oeceflary  Connexion  with  foneie  aftual  Being  from  Eternity. 
And  by  the  like  way  c^ Ideas,  may  be  perceived  the  adual  Exiftence  of  a  know- 
ing Beings  to  have  a  Coone&ion  with  the  Exiftence  of  an  adual  knowing  Being 
from  Eternity ;  and  the  Idea  of  an  eternal^  aftual,  knowing  Being,  with  the 
Idea  oi  Immateriality,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Idea  of  Matter^  and  of  its 
adoal  Divifion,  Divifibiiity  and  want  of  Perception,  &c.  which  are  the  Ideas, 
.  or,  as  your  Lordfiiip  is  pleased  to  call  theati.  Arguments,  I  make  ufe  of  in  this 
Proof,  which  I  need  not  here  go  over*  again ;  and  which  is  partly  contained 
in  thefe  following  Words,  which  your  Lordibip  thus  quotes  out  of  the  loth 
Se&ionof  the  fame  Chapter. 

P.  251.  AgaiHi  ^^  If  we  fuppofe  nothing  to  be  firft.  Matter  can  never  begin  to  be ;  if 
^^  bare  nutter  without  Motion  to  beetemaU  Motion  can  never  tegin  tobes 
*^  if  Matter  and  Motion  be  fuppos'd  eternal,  Thought <an  never  begin  to  be: 
^  For  if  Matter  could  produce  Thought,  then  Thought  muft  be  in  the  power 
^^  of  Matter  ^  and  if  it  be  in  Matter  as  fuch,  it  muft  be  the  infeparabie  Property 
.^^  of  all  Matter ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  Senfe  and  Experience  of  Mankinds 
*^  If  only  iome  parts  of  Matter  have  a  power  of  Thinking,  how  comes  To  great 
^*  a  ditterence  in  the  Properties  of  the  fame  Matter  i  What  Difpo/kion  of 
^  Matter  isrcquir^dto  Thinking?  And  from  whence  comes  it?  Of  which  no 
'^  account  can  be  given  in  Reafon/^  To  which  yourLordfhip  fubjoins: 

P*25i.  T^his  is  the  Sutjiance  of  tie  Argument  ujed,  to  frwt  an  infiniu  ffiritual  Being, 
wbifb  I  am  far  jrm  weakening  the  force  of:  But  that  which  I  defign,  is  to  fbew.  That 
the  Certainty  of  it  is  not  f laced  upon  any  clear  and  diftinA  Ideas,  Jut  upon  the  Force  of 
Reafon  difiinB  from  it ;  which  was  the  thing  I  intended  to  prove. 

Your  Lordfliip  fays,  That  the.Certainty'qfit  (I  fuppofe  your  Lord(hip  means 
the  Cfrr^M^  produced  by  my  Proof  of  a  Deity)  //  not  placed  upon  clear  and  difiinii 
Ideas.  It  is  placed,  among  others,  upon  the  Ueas  of  7'hinkJng,  Exiftence,  and 
Matter,  which  I  think  are  all  clear  and  diftinii  Ideas -y  fo  that  there  are  (ome 
€learmd  MftinB  Ideasin.  it:  And  one  am  hardly  fay  there  are  not  any  clear  and 
di/UnB  Ideas  in  it,  becaufe  there  is  oncobicure  and  confufed  one  in  it,  i/ix*.  That 
of  SutflMce  i  which  yet  hinders  not  the  Certainty  of  the  Proof* 

p.  252.  "I^be  Words  which  your  Lordibip*  fiibjoins  to  the  former,  vix^  But  t^  the 
Fme  of  REASON  difbnSi  fremiti  (eemtometo  iay,  asfarasi  canunder* 
ftand  them.  That  the  Certainty oi  my  Argument^  a  D^ity,  is  plaud  not  on  clear 
and  dijtinB  Ideas,  but  upon  the  Force  iffBjeafon. 

This,  among  other  Places  before  fet  down,  makes  me  wifli  your  Lord(bip  had 
told  us,  what  you  underftand  by  REASON,  for  in  my  acceptation  of  the 
word  REASON,  T  do  not  fee  but  the  (ame  Proof  may  be  placed  upon  dear 
and  diiUn&  Ideasy  and  upon  Reafon  too.  As  I  faid  betore,  I  can  perceive  no 
Inconfiftency  or  Oppofition  between  them,  no  more;fhan  there  is  any  Oppofition 
between  a  clear  Objeft  and  my  Faculty  of  Seeing,  in  the  Certainty  of  any  thing 
I  receive  by  my  Eves ;  for  this  Certainty  may  be  placed  very  well  on  both  the 
Cleame&of  theObjea,  and  the  Exercife  of  that  Faculty  in  me. 

P.24<.  Your  Lordibip's  next  word^  I  thinkj  flionld  be  read  thus;  DiflinBfrom  them : 
Foriftbey  were  intended  as  they  are  printed,  DiftinS  from  it,  I  confefsl  do 
not  underftand  them.  Certainty  not  placed  on  clear  and  di/linB  Ideas,  hut  t^  the 
Force  of  Reafon  diftinii  frm  them,  my  Capacity  will  teach  the  Senfe  of:  But 
then  I  cannot  but  wonder  whzt  diftinSi  from  them  do  there  ;  fori  know  no  body 
that  does  not  think  that  Rfofouy  or  the  Faculty  of  Reafoning,  is  diftinSifrom  the 
Ueas  it  makes  ufe  of  or  is  employed  about,  whether  thofe  Ideas  be  clear  and 
diftin£l,  or  obfcure  and  confusM.  But  if  that  Sentence  be  to  be  read  as  it  is 
printed,  viTu  "The  Certainty  of  it  is.  not  placed  upm  any  clear  and  diftinB  Ideas,  but 
upon  the  farce  ofRtafm  diftikl  from  it;  I  acknowledg  your  Lordfliip's  meaning 
is  above  my  Compreheofioo*  Upon  the  whole  matter^  my  Lord,  I  muft  con* 
fefs.  That  I  do  not  fee  that  what  your  Lordihip  fays  you  intended  here  to  prove^ 
is  prov'd,  viL.  That  Ortainty  in  my  proof  of  a  God  is  not  placed  on  Ideas.  And 
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ncxti  if  it  were  pro/d,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  anfwets  ifiy  dlj^Him  iydnfl  tki 
T^rinity^  ^n  pdim  of  Reafan^ 

Before  I  go  on  to  what  follows,  I  mttft  beg  leave  to  confcfsj  I  am  troubled  to 
find  thefe  \^ords  of  youi*  Lordfhip,  among  thofe  I  have  above  fet  4own  out  of 
the  forgoing Page^  viz.  Mmsngtbe  Argmem  to  be  good;  andcannDt-forbear  top.25d: 
wifli;  That  when  yout  Lord&ip  was  writing  this  Paifagej  you  had  had  in  your 
Mind  what  you  are  pleased  here  to  faj,  viz^  7%^ you  are  jar  from  iveaheaing  tbi 
F^ce  oj  iky  Arptment  which  lufedto  frove  an  infinite  fpiritual  Being. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordlhip  is  a  great  Man,  not  only  by  the  Dignity  your  Me-* 
fits  are  invefted  with,  but  more  by  the  Merits  ot.your  Parts  aod  Learning, 
Tour  Lordibip's  Wordi}  carry  Weight  and  Authority  with  them  i  and  be  that 
ihall  quote  but  a  Saying  or  a  Doubt  of  yourLord&ip's,  that  queftions  the  Force 
of  my  Argument  for  the  ProofofaGod^  will  think  ihlmfelf  wetl  founded  and 
to  be  hearken'd  to,  as  gone  a  great  way  in  the  Caufci  Thefe  Wonfe  Albnuing 
the  Argument  to  be  good,  in  the  recei/d  way  of  fpeaking,  are  uiiolly.  taken  to 
fignify.  That  he  that  (peaks  them,  does  not  judg  ihoArgnmenttobegood;  but 
that  tor  Diicourfc-4ake  he  at  prefent  idinits  it.  Truly,  my  Lord,  tia  I  read  thefe 
Words  in  your  Lordfhip,  I  always  took  it  for  a  good  Argtanent ;  and  was  fo 
folly  perfuaded  of  its  Goodnefs,  thatl  fpoke  higher  o(  it  than  of  anyReafoning 
of  mine  any  where,  becaufe  I  thought  it  equal  to  a  Demonftratibn.  Ifirbe  not 
fo,  it  is  fit  I  recall  my  Words,  and  that  I  (to  not  betray  fo  important  and  funda- 
mental a  Truth,  by  a  weak,  but  over- valued  Argument :  And  thererore  I  can- 
not, upon  this  occafion>  but  importune  your  Lordfirfpi  That  if  your  Lordlhip 
(as  your  Words  feem  to  intimate^  icts  any  Weaknefsin  it,  your  Lordfliip  would 
be  pleased  to  (hew  it  me ;  that  either  I  may  amend  that  Fault,  and  make  it 
conclulive,  or  elfe  retraft  my  Confidence,  and  leave  that  Cau£e  to  thofe  who 
have  Strength  fuicable  to  its  Weight!  fiat  to  return  to  what  follows  in  yoivr 
Lordfliip's  next  Paragraph. 

-  1.  7&  next  thing  necejfary  to  be  clettrd  in  this  Diffute,  is^  the  DifilnSion  between  P.a^ai 
Nature  and  Per/on  i  and  of  this  we  can  have  no  dear  and  diftind  Idea  from  Scnfation 
or  RefieSion.  And  yet  aB  our  Notions  rf  the  DoHrine  oj  the  Trinity^  depend  upon 
the  right  imderflanding  of  it*  Rr  we  muft  talk  uninte/bgAfy  about  this  Pointy  unlefi 
we  have  ciear  and  diftinB  Apprebenfions  concerning  Nature  and  Perfon,  and  the  Grounds 
qf  Identity  Mi  Diftindion.  But  that  thefe  come  not  into  our  Minds  bytbrfefxm^z 
ideas  of  Senfation  and  Refleftion,  I  pall  mrw  make  it  appear  • 

By  this  it  is  plain,  that  the  fiufinefs  of  the  following  Pages  i^  to  nuke  it  ap- 
pear. That  ioe  have  no  clear  and  diftinSi  Idea  of  the  DiflinlHon  of  Nature  and  Per'- 
fon,  from  Senfation  or  Reflection :  Or,  as  your  LcNrdOiip  expreifes  it  a  little 
lower>  Tie  Apprehenfim  concerning  Nature  tmd  Perfon^  and  the  Grounds  of  Identity 
and  DiftinBion^  come  not  into  our  Minds  by  the  ftmple  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Kcr 
fledion; 

And  what,  pray  my  Lord,  can  be  infer'd  from  hence,  if  it  ihoutd  be  fo  ^ 
Tour  Lordfbip  tells  us, 

AB  our  Notions  of  the  DoBrine  of  the  Trimtfy  depend  upon  the  right  Under* 
ftanding  of  the  Diftinftion  bet\Veen  Nature  and  Perfon ;  and  we  muft  talk  uninteUi^ 
gibly  about  this  Poim,  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  diflinB  Apprehenfions  concerning  Nature 
attd  Perfoft,  and  the  Grounds  of  Identity  and  DiftinBion. 

If  it  be  fo,  the  Inference  1  (hould  drawfirom  thence  (if  it  were  fit  for  me  to 
draw  any)  would  be  this.  That  it  concerns  thofe  who  write  on  that  Subjed  to 
have  themfelves,  and  to  lay  down  to  others,  clear  and  difiinB  Apprehenfions,  or  No- 
tions, or  Ideas  Ccall  them  what  you  pleafe)  of  what  they  mean  by  Nature  and 
Perfon,  and  of  the  Grounds  of  Identity  and  DiftinBion  ^ 

This  feems,  to  me,  the  natural  Conclufion  flowing  from  your  Lordfliip  s 

Words;  which  feem  here  to  fuppofe  clear  and  diftinB  Apprehenfions  ffomeching 

like  clear  and  diftinB  Ideaa)  neccffary  for  the  avoiding  uninteUigible  'Talk  in  the 

DoBrine  of  the  Trinity.    But  I  do  not  lee  how  your  Lordlhip  can,  from  the  nc- 

ccflBty  of  clear  and  diftinB  Apprehenfions  of  Nature  and  Perfon,  &c.  in  the  Difpute 

of  the  Trinity,  bring  in  one,  who  has  perhaps  mifiaken  the  way  to  dear  and 

diftinft  Notions  concerning  Nature  and  Perfon,  &c.  as  fit  to  be  anfwer'd  among 

thofe,  who  bring  ObjeBions  againft  the  Trinity  in  point  of  Reafon.    I  do. not  fee 

why  an  Unitarian  may  not  as  well  bring  him  in,  and  argue  againft  his  Effay,  in  ^ 
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Ghapwr  j;hat  h^  fliouW:  wf »tc-,  tp  zpiw^  Qi)jea jon$  againft  the  Unity  of  Go4 
in  point  ofReafonox  Revelation  :  For  upon  what  ground  foever  any  one  w^itey 
in  this  DiffHte  or  any  othf  r,  it  is  not  tolcrjablerto  ta^k  smimeBigiUyoxi  eic{ier  fidk 
It'  by  the  way  of  hUfls^  \vhich  is  thatpf  the  Author.  oiT'be  EJfaj  qj  Human  liar 
r  ierftanding^  a  Man  cannot  com?  Xfi  clear  m^j^JlinB  Afpehen^ons  concerning  Na^ 
Hire  and  Perfom  if,  as  he  pfopofes  from  thp  iinaple  Weas  of  Senfation  and  Re^ 
ii^&ioi[9.(uch^prehn/ioi^:cmxH>t  be  got;  it  will  foUpw  from  thenc?,  that  he  is 
a  miftaken  Philofopbcr:  But  it  will  not  follovfr  from  tshence.  That  he  i^  not  a9 
OcthgdoxChriftianj  for  he  might  (as  he  did)  writ;c  his  EJfay  of  Human  Under- 
y?iiif^/jii,  without  anj  ThPWghf  pftheCgn^r^^  the  Trinitariags  and 

Unitarians :  nay,  a  Man  m^\t  have  writ  411  that  is  in  his  Book^  tjbae  qevei: 
heard  one  Word  of  any  (iich  Pifp^tc^ 

There  is  in  the  Worfda  freap  and  fierce  Conteft  about  Natme  and  Grace: 
'T would  bcvery.liard  for/me,.if  I  nriuft  be  broughc  in  as  a  Parry  on  eith^ 
fide,  becaufe  a  !Difpu,tafli:,.in  thaf  Coiuroveri y,  fliould  think  tlic  dear  anddifiijfB 
ji^rehen0m  o^.Nature  aif4.  Graqci^  c^m  MQt  into  mr  Minds  by  the  Jimple  Ideas  a^ 
Senfat3ionitfW:RefleaiQn,. .  if  this  be  l0|  1  may  be  reckon 'd  among  diL  Objc&ors 
againil  all  Sorts  and  Points  of  prthpdQxy,  whenei  er  any  one  plcafes :  I  may  be 
caird  to  accpunr  AS  one  Heterodox,  in  tjie  foincs  oi  Fyee  Gra^e^  Free  diii?,  Prede-- 
fiination^  Original  rSiUf  jfufiificatm  h  i^^^'/^j  "Tranfuhflamiamn^  th  Pope's  Suprt^ 
macy^  and  what  not?  a^  well  as  in  the  Ditdnne  ej  the  frinny^  and  all  becaufe 
they  cannot  be  fUrnifli-d  with  cieaf  and  diiUiifit  Nocipns  q£  Grace^  Free-lViOx 
Iranfuhflavtiationy  Scd  by  Senfation  or  Reflciiioni  For  m  all  thefc,  or  ^y  othcjc 
Poincs,  I  do  not  fee  but  thpre  may  be  CompUint  made^  that  they  have  not  al- 
ways a  right  Uifder/iandii^ znd  dear  Notions  gk  chofe  things^  on  which  the  DpSfrine 
they  diipute  of, ^^i>^»^^... And 'tis  npt  akogeclicr  unufuali  for  Men  to  talk  un-. 
intelligibly  xo  themfelves  and  others,  irj  jhefe  and  other  Points  oi  Contioverfy, 
for  want  oUlear  and  difiinB  Apprehenfiousy  or  f  as  I  j^puld  call  tljem,  did  nq? 
.  your  Lordfliip  djiflike  k}  Ikoi:  For  9A\  which  uqintflligible'Talkingj  J  do  not 
think  my  felf  accountable^  tho*  it  fcowld  fo  h\\  opt  ttiat  ipy  way,  by  /4&41, 
would  not  help  them  to  what  it  fecms  is  wantinjf,  cfe^r^aHd  difiinSi  Nqciwis,  I£ 
my  way  be  inefi^ual  to  that  purpof^  t^ey  niay^  ^r  all  ^e^  m^ike  ufe  qf  any 
other  noiorefuccefsful,  and. leave  me  Quit  of  the  ContrQuer/y,  as  ctne  ii&l$(s  to 

cither  Party,  for  deciding  of  the  QyeftiW*. 

Suppofing,  as  your  Lordfliip  fays»  an<i  ai  you  h^ye  un^e^taken  to  mabe  appear^ 
That  the  clear  onddifiinEi  Apprebenfi^s^cfKetning  NfUure,  and  Per  fan,  aifd  the 
Grounds  of  Identity  and  DiftinSimy  fiaufd  not  comf  into  tfje  Mind  by  the  fiwfh 
i^^e/ Senfation oniRefleaion^  what,,!  bpieeph  your,  Lprdlhip,  is  this  tp  tl^e 
Difpute  conceraing  the  7ri»//y,  on  either  fide?  And  if  ^^  your  Lordfliip  has 
endeavoured  to  give  cleax  and  dijiin^  Appceknufifm^  (^Nature  and  Perfony  the  Dif^ 
putants  in  this  Controverfy  fliould  ftill  talk  unintelligibly  about  this  Point,  for  want 
oi  clear  and  di/HnSt  Apprdsenfions  concerning  Nature  gnd  Petjon;  ought  your  Lord- 
fliip to  be  brought  in  among  the  Partifans  on  the  other  fide,  by  any  one  who 
writ  a  Vindication  of  the  Domine^  of  the  Trinity  i  In  good  eamcft,  nay  Lprd,  I 
do  not  fee  how  the  clear  and  dt/liki  Notion  q(  Nature  and  Per/on^  not  coming  into^ 
the  Mind  by  the  ^mpWIdeas  of  Senfation  and  Rcflediqn,  a^y  more  contains  any 
ObjeHion  againft  the  Doftrine  of  the  TxiwKy,  than  the  clear  and  difiinS  Apfrer 
henjkns  oi  Original  Sin,.  Juilification  or  Tranfubftantwtiqpj  wit  coming  to  the 
Mind  by  the  Jimple  Ideas  of  SenfatiM  andRefi^^on^  contains  any  Objcdiori  againfk 
the  Dodrine  of  Original  Sin,  Juftification  or  Tranfubftantiation,  and  ib  of  all 
the  reft  of  the  Terms  ufcdin  any  Controverfy  in  Religjion;  hpwever  your  Lord- 
fliip, in  a  Treatife  of  the  Vindication  0f  tkt.  DoBrine  of  the.  Jrinity^  and  in  the 
Chapter  where  you  make  it  your  bufincfs  to  anfwer  ObjeSlions  in  point  ofReafon, 
fet  your  felf  fcrioufly  to  ptove.  That  clear  and  difiinB  Apprehen^pns  concerning 
Nature  and  Perfon,  and  the  Grounds,  of  Identity  and  Difiin^ion,  cotfte  nf^t  imo  onr 
Minds  by  thefe  fimpU  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  RtfieBion.  In  order  to  the  making  tbtf 
appear,  we  read  as  folio weth : 
P-  2$2.  As  to  Nature,  that  is  foMetimes  taken  for  the  fjf^ntid  Property  of  a  thing :  as,^ 
when  we  fay.  That  fuch  a  thing,  is  of  a  different  nature  from  another;  we  mean  no 
more,  than  that  it  is  difierenced  by  fuch  Properties  as  come  to  our  Knowledg.  Sometimes^ 
Nature  is  taken  for  the  tbi^,  it  felf  in  which  thefe  Properties  are;  and.  fo  Ariflotlc 
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mi  Nmmtfvr  a  G^rp^eal  Subfiavce,  wbicb  bad  tke  Pi^mif^s  of  Mfifcn  (9  it/etf: 
Bm  Nkturi  atlki  Siu^ftipfce  are  of  an  equal  exten$;  and  fi  tkk  '^im  ¥  W  ^tfkji^S^  of 
Powen  ami  Prof  ^i^U  ^  tke  isfature^  v^fther  it  h  meant  ((f  k<^dilx  k  mriiHa)  Sub- 
fimcet.  .     ^^         "' 

Yqui  LowUbip,  in  i;his  f^^raigwph,  civc^  us  two  Significatiool"  of  the  Word     ' 
N9ta^xet^  |tTh«/>  is,  fm^mes  tahm  jor  ^mial  prQpewes^  which  I  «fily  aii- 
mic    2.  T^ka^Jm^ms  $t  is  tskfufir  tb^  thim  i$fe^  in  whuh  th^  Pmfmmm^^  "   ''  ' 
and  confeqvKOtly  %  S^ib^lance  it  fclf.    Apd  tbU  vpur  Lordftip  nioit%  oyt  of 

yifl»othtt4nfiotle  caird  the  thing  it  (elf  where  m  the  Effmtiaf  Phpertm  are, 
Nature,  I  will  not  difput^ ;  Bac  that  your  LordQsip  thinks  fit  to  c^ll  ^uiftami  Na- 
tmt^  iif.CVideqt.  And  from  whence  I  think  your  ttirdihip  endcavQurs  to  prove 
in  the  foUawin*  Words,  Th^t  we  cap  have  from  id$ai  m  dear  mi  d^flmB  Ap- 
freke»fioHf  comemiifg  Nature,    Tour  LordQl jp^s  Words  are : 

I  gram.  That  h  Se^fation  and  P^fleffiou  v^i  come  i«  kaa^  the  Powers  md  Propertifs  p.  253^ 
efMngs  \  km  our  RrqfM  is  fatiiWd  tbat  tbae  muji  he  fomitbing  hypnd  tkifej  Uc^Jfe 
t  is  imffJlUhtbat  tkVJj:mldjubfift  ty  thmiehes.    S<i  tbat  tbi-  NA  TUM  E  of  thingi, 
f  roper ly  belongs  to  our  Reafon^  and  not  to  mere  Ideas* 

How  w€  come  by  the  idea  of  SakjUuce^  horn  the  fimple  qn^s  pf  Senf^tion 
and  RtAoaion^  \  have  endeavowr'd  to  Ihew  in  aoocher  place,  and  therefore  |haU 
not  trouble  your  LordHip  with  hfPC  agam.  But  what  your  Lord  (hip  inters,  in 
theie  Words,  So  tkattb^NmrtafXbii^*  proj^ir/y  kkngs  to  our  Reafii^,  md  mt  ta 
mere  Ideas  I  I  do  DOC  wdi  yndctftapd*  Vour  Lordflup  indeed  here  again  fecms 
to  cp^cAeafm  and  Ideas;  and  to  that  I  t^y^^  mere  Ideas  are  the  ObjeiSs  of  the  Vn- 
derttanding,  and  ii^il/^  i$  one  of  thf  Faculties  ot  the  Undcrftandin|  employed 
about  them  J  and  that  the  Un(lerfta#ng,  or  He^fon^  which-cvcr  jpur  Lordfhip 
pleafcs  to  call  it,  makes  or  forms,  out  of  the  fimple  ones  that  come  in  by  S?nfa- 
lioD  and  Refledioo,  all  tba  other  ^deas,  whether  general,  relative,  or  coinplex, 
by  abfttiAing,  comparing  andcomppunding  its  pafinrc  fimple  Ideas,  whereof 
it  cannot  ouke  or  fram^  any  one,  bu^  what  it  receives  by  Senfatian  or  Refleaion- 
And  therefore,  I  never  dcny'd  th^t  lUafm  was  eaipioy'd  about  our  particular 
(imple  Ideas,  to  make  out  of  them  Ideas  general^  relative,  and  complex ,  not  about 
zXiow  JUeas,  whether  ilmple  or  compf ex,  pofuivcor  rclativej  general  or  parti- 
cular; it  being  the  proper  bufintfs  of  Reafon,  in  the  ftarch  after  Trutfi  and 
Rnowledg,  to  find  out  the  Relatipua  between  all  thefe  forts  of  idias,  in  the  p^r- 
ce^on  whereof  Knowjedg  and  Certainty  of  Truth  confiils. 

Thefe,  my  Lord,  are,  in  fliort,  my  Notions  about  Ideas ^  thdr  Ordinal  and 
Formation,  and  pf  the  ufe  the  Mind,  Pr  Reaibn,  makes  of  them  in  iCnowIed^. 
Whethcar  your  L(Hxlftip  thinks  fit  to  cait  this  a  t^ew  way  ofAeaJm^,  muil  be  left 
to  your  LordCbipi  whether  it  be  a  right  way>  is  that  alone  whicb  I  apn  concerned 
ior.  But  your  Lordihip  fecms  all  alping  (I  crave  leave  here  once  for  all  to  take 
notice  of  it)  to  have  fome  particular  Ea:ception  againii  Ideas,  and  particularly 
dear  anddiftinU  Ideas,  as  it  they  were  not  to  be  pfed,  or  were  of  no  ufc  in  Reafon 
and  Knowledg ;  or,  as  if  Reajfon  were  opposed  to  chein,  or  leads  m  into  the 
Kaowledg  and  Certainty  of  things  without  them ;  or,  the  Knowledg  of  things 
did  oot  at  aU  depend  on  them,  f  beg  your  Lordfliips  pardon  fpr  exprefling  my 
kK  fo  varioufly  and  doubt&Uy  in  this  matter;  the  reafon  whereof  is,  bccaufe  1 
mild  own.  That  I  do  npp  every  where  clearly  underftand  what  your  LordOiip 
aoeans,  when  you  (peak,  as  you  do,  of  Ideas  1  as  if  I  afcribM  more  to  thenj,  than 
beioog'd  to  them  i  pr  expe&ed  mpre  of  them,  than  they  could  do  ;  v.  g^  where 
yourJLprdibips  (ays. 

But  if  aOtbis  contain  d  in  tbefimfU  Idea  rffhefe  Operations  i    And  9^!^^^>  S9  tbaf  p^  ^,^ 
here  it  is  mt  tbe  Cleam^s  of  the  Idea,  but  an  immediate  Ati  of  Verc^iotL  wkk  is  the  p.  z^gj 
true  Ground  of  Certainty.   And  fortber.  So  tbat  cur  Certainty  is  mtfim  th^  Jdm  th^m- 
fehes,  butfirwt  tbe  Evidence  of  Reafon.    And  in  another  puice,  fiis  mt  ffsf  fdeas  tbat  P.  250. 
mtAes  us  certain,  but  the  Argment  frim  that  vtbicb  v^o  ffrceive  in  and  akoHt  ourfehes. 
bit  fromihe  clear  and  difliuB  Idea  of  it  i  M»J  but  from  this  Mrp^mt^*    And  iKre^ 
p.  2  5  3 .  Tbe  Namre  of  things  belongs  to  our  Reafon'^  and  not  to  mere  Ideas* 

Tfaefe,  and  feveral  the  like  Patfa^s,  your  JUordftip  has  agamft  what  your 
Lord&ip  calls  This  ne%p  way  of  Idtns^  md  a9t  admratU  vvgf  t9  bring  us  to  tbf  Qrifnnty  p.  243. 
of  Reafon^. 

I  never 
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I  ncvet  faid  nor  thbught  Ideasy   or.  any  thing   clfe,    could  brii^  us  to  the 
Certainty  oj^  Reafotf,  without  the  Excrcife  of  Reafon.    And  then  my  Lord,  if 
we  win  imploy  our  Minds,   and  exercife  our  Reafons,  to  bring  us  to  Cer- 
B.  I.C.I.S.S.  tainty ;    whar,  I  bcfccch  you,  (hall  they  be  imploy *d  about  but  Ideas  f    For 
Ideas  ^  in,  mv    Scnfc  of  the  Word,    are,  "  Whatfocver  is  the  Objcdof  the 
B.2.  c,  8.     "'  Undcrftandjng,  when  a  Man  thinks  ;  Or,  Whatfoever  it  is  the  Mind  can  be 
$•8.  <*  imploy*a  about  in  thinking/'    And  again,    I  have  thefc  Words,   **  What- 

"  foever  it  the  immediate  Objeft  of  Perception,  Thought,  ot  Underftanding, 
"  that  I  call  Uea.'*  So  that  my  ivay  of  Ideas,  and  of  coming  to  Certsimj  by 
them,  is  to  imploy  our  Minds 'in  thinking  upon  fomething  ;  and  I  do  not  fee 
but  your  Lordfliip  your  fdf,-  and  every  body  elfe,  muft  make  ufc  of  my  twgp 
oj  Ideas,  unlefs  they  can'  Hm  out  a  way  that  will  bring  them  to  Ccnunty^ 
b^,  thinking  on  nothing. 'Sir  that  let  Certainty  be  placed  as  much  as  it  will 
on  Reafin,  lee  the  Nature  of  Things  belong  as  froferly  as  it  will  to  our  Reafem, 
it  will  neverthelefs  be  true,  That  Certainty  conlifts  in  the  Perception  of  the 
agreement  ot  difagreement  of  Ideas  ;  and  that  the  complex  Idea  the  word 
Nature  ftands  fbr,  is  ultimately  made  up  of  the  (imple  Ideas  of  Senlation  and 
Reflexion.  Your  Lordfliip  proceeds. 
P.  25  3#  But  we  muft  yet  proceed  farther :  For  Nature  may  he  confider*d  two  ways  : 

1.  As  it  is  in  diftinSi  Individuals;  as  the  Nature  of  a  Man  is  eqtiolfy  He  Pcter^ 
James  and  John  ;  and  this  is  the  common  Nature,  mth  a  particular  Sutfifiatu 
proper  to  each  of  them.  For  the  Nature  of  Man,  as  in  Peter,  is  difiinB  from  the 
fame  Nature,  as  it  is  in  James  and  John  ;  otherwife,  they  would  te  but  one  Per- 
fon,  as  weUas  hofve  the  fame  Nature.  And  this  difiiniiion  of  Perfons  in  tbeiu^ 
is  difcern'd  both  by  our  Scnfes,  as  to  their  different  Accidents ;  and  hy  our  Bjtafem^ 
becaufethey  hofve  a  feparaie  Bxijlence;  not  coming  into  it  at  once,  and  in  the  fame 
manner. 

2.  Nature  may  be  confider^d  abftraftly,  without  refpeSl  to  individual  Perfous  ; 
and  then  it  makes  an  intire  Notion  of  it  felf  For  hirwever  the  fame  Nattere  nuq 
he  in  different  Individuals,  yet  the  Nature  in  it  felf  remains  one  and  the  fame  ; 
which  appears  from  this  evident  Reafon,  that  otherwife  every  Individual  muft  make  a 
different  kind. 

I  am  fo  little  confident  of  my  own  Quickncfs,  and   of  having  got,  from 
what  your  Lordfliip  has  faid  here,  a  clear  and  difiinB  Apprehen/im  concerning 
Nature,  that  I  muft  beg  your  Lordfhip's  pardon^  if  I  fliould  happen  to  dif* 
fatisfy  your  Lordfbip,  by  talking  uninte&gible,  or  befides  the  purpofe  about  it. 
I  muft  then  confefs  to  your  Lordfhip,     i.  That  I  do  not  clearly  underftand 
whether  your  Lordfliip,  in  thefe  two  Paragraphs,  fpeaks  of  Nature,  as  ftand' 
ing  for  Effential  Properties;   or  of  Nature,  as  ftanding  for  Subftance:   and  yet 
it  is  of  great  moment  in  the  Cafe,  becaufe  vour  Lordfhip  allows.   That  the 
Notion  of  Nature  in  the  former  of  thefe  denfes,  may  be  had  from  Senfation 
and  Reflexion ;  but  of  Nature  in  the  latter  Senfe,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  b  pror 
P- 253.         perly  belongs  to  Reafon,  and  not  mere  Idczs.    2.  Your  Lordfliip's  faying  in  the  firft 
of  thefe  Paragraphs,  That  the  Nature  of  Man,  as  in  Peter,  is  diftinB  from  the 
fame  Nature  as  it  is  in  James  and  John;  and  in  the  fecond  of  them,  T%at  how- 
P. 254.         ever  the  SAME  Nature  may  he  in  different  Individuals,  yet  the  Nature  it  fe^ 
remains  ONE  AND  THE  SAME-,  does  not  give  me  fo  clear  and  difiinB 
an  Apprehenfion  concerning  Nature,  that  I  know  which,  in  your  Lordfliip'5  Opi'* 
uion,  I  ought    to  think,  either  that  one  and  the  fame  Nature  is  in  Peter  and 
John  I  or  that  a  Nature  diftinft  from  that  in  John,  is  in  Peter :   And  the  Rea- 
fon is,  becaufe  I  cannot,  in   my  way  by  Ideas,  well  put  together  one  and  the 
fame  and  difiinB.    My  Apprehenfton  concerning  the  Nature  of  Alan,  or  the  com- 
mon Nature  of  Man)  if  your  Lordfliip  will,  upon  this  Occafion,  give  me  leave 
to  trouble  your  Lordfliip  with  it)  is,  in  (bort,  this;  That  it  is  a  CoUedion  of  . 
feveral  Ideas,  combined  into  one  complex,  abftraft  Idea,   which   when  they 
are  found   united  in  any   Individual   exifting,  tho*  )oined   in    that  Exiftencc 
with    feveral   other  Ideas,   rhat  individual   or  particular  Being  is  truly  faid 
to  have  the  Nature  of  a  Man,   or  the  Nature  of  a   Man  to  be  in  him ; 
for  as  much  as  all  thefe  fimple  Ideas  are  found  united  in  him,  which  anfwec 
the  complex,  abftrad  Idea,  to  which  the  fpecifick  Name  Afcin  is  given  by  any 
one:  which  abftraft,  fpecifick  Idea,  he  keeps  the  fame,  when  he  applies  the 
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fpecifick  Name  (landing  for  ic»  to  difiinft  Individuals ;  j.  e.  nd  body  changes 
his  Idea  of  a  Man^  when  he  fays  Peter  is  a  Man^  from  that  Idea  which  he  makei 
the  Name  Man  to  fiand  for,  when  he  calls  John  a  Man.  This  (hort  way 
by  Ideas^  has  nor,  I  confefs,  thofe  difierent,  and  more  learned  and  fch6laftick 
Confiderations  fee  down  by  your  Lordfliip,  But  how  they  are  necefliry^  6t 
at  all  tend  to  prove  what  your  Lordfliip  has  proposed  to  prove,  ^fh^  That 
we  have  no  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  Nature^  from  the  (imple  Ideas  got  from 
Sen(atioQ  and  Reflexion,  1  confefs  I  do  not  yet  fee.  But  your  Lordlhip  goes 
on  to  St: 

Let  us  novjfee  hew  far  thefe  Things  can  come  from  ourfimple  Ideaj,  by  RefteSii'  P.254; 
mt  and  Senfation.    And  I  fiall  lay  down  the  Hyfothefis  ofjHOSE^   who  refolVe 
our  Certainty  into  Ideas,  as  plainly  and  inteOigibly  as  I  can. 

Here  I  am  got  again  into  the  Plural  Number  :  Fortho'  it  be  faid  the  Hyfth 
thtfisof  7 HOSE,  yet  my  Words  alone  arc  quoted  for  that  Hyfothefisy  and 
not  a  word  of  any  body  clfe  in  this  whole  Buiinefs  concerning  Nature.  What 
they  are,  I  (hall  give  the  Reader,  as  yonr  Lordlhip  has  fet  them  down* 

I.  IVearetold,  **  That  all  fimplc  Ideas  ^tc  true  and  adequate.    Not,  that  ^    ^^  ^^^ 
•'  they  are  the  true  Reprcfcntations  of  things  without  us;  but  that  they  arc  de^^f^/ 
**  the  true  EffcAs  of  fuch  Powers  in  them,    as  produce  fuch  Scnfation  within  l.  2.  ch.  30, 
**  us/*    So  that  really  we  can  underftand  nothing  certainly  by  them,   but  the  EffeBs  lu 
tbeybaveup&n  us: 

For  thefe  Words  of  mine,  I  find  Human  Underfianding^  L.  2.  ch.jo,  31*  quo- 
ted ;  but  I  crave  leave  to  obferve  to  your  Lordfliip,  That  in  neither  of  thefe 
Chapters  do  I  find  the  Words,  as  they  fiand  here  in  your  Lordfiup's  Book.  In 
B.  2.  Ch.3i.  Sea.2.  of  my  Eflay,  1  find  thefe  Words,  **  That  all  our  fimple 
*^  Ideas  are  adequate,  becaufe  being  nothing  but  theEfieds  of  certain  Powers 
^^  in  things  fitted  orordainedbyGod,  to  produce  fuch  Senfations  in  us,  they 
^'  cannot  but  be  correfpondeno  and  adequate  to  thofe  Powers.''  And  in  Chap* 
30.  Sc6k.  2.  I  fay,  That  "our  fimplc  Idea^zxczM  real,  all  agree  to  the  reality 
^'  of  Things.  Not  that  they  are  all  of  them  the  Inoagesor  Reprcfcntations 
^^  of  what  does  exift  i  the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but  the  primary  Qualities? 
**  of  Bodies,  hath  been  aheady  Ihew^d.*' 

Thefe  are  the  Words  in  my  Book,  from  whence  thofe  ia  your  Lordfliip's 
feemto  be  gathered,  but  with  fome difiercncc ;  Fori  do  not  remember  that 
I  have  any  where  faid,  of  all  om  fanfle  Ideas,  That  they  are  none  of  then 
true  Refrejentatims  of  Things  without^  us,;  as  the  Words  I  find  in  your  Lord- 
lbip*s  Book,  feem  to  make  me  fay.  The  contrary  whereof,  appears  from  the 
Words  which  I  have  fet  down,  out  of  Chap.  30.  where  I  deny  only  the  fim- 
ple Ideas  oi  fecondary  Qualities,  to  be  Reprefentations ;  but  do  every  where 
affirm.  That  the  fimple  Ideas  of  primary  QH^i^^>  ^^^  ^^^  Images  or  Repre* 
fentation  of  what  does  exift  without  us.  So  that  my  Words,  in  the  Chapters 
quoted  by  your  Lordfliip,  not  faying  that  all  our  fimple  Ideas  are^y  EffeBs^ 
and  none  of  them  RJeprJfemations^  your  Lordfliip,  I  humbly  conceive,  cannot, 
upon  that  account,  anfct  from  my  Words,  as  you  doheiCi  viz^  So  that  reaBy  -p^^j^^ 
we  can  underfiand  nothing  certainly  by  them. 

The  remaining  Words  of  this  Sentence,  I  muft  beg  your  Lordfliip's  Par- 
don, if  I  profefs  Ido  not*  underiUnd:^  They  arc  thefe  >  Bm  the  Effi^sT.  254. 
they  have  upon  us.  T%ey  faercy  and  7hem  in  the  preceding  Words  to  which 
*  they  arc  joined,  fignify  fimple  Id^u ;  for  'tis  of  thofe  your  Lordfliijp  infers, 
«Sb  that  really  we  can  under/land  nothing,  certainly  by  them,  but  the  Ef^s  they 
have  upon  us.  And  then  your  Lordfliip's  Words  import  thus  much.  So  that 
reaOy  we  can  underftand  nothing  certainly  by  fimple  Ideas,  but  the  EfeEis  fimple 
Ideas  have  upon  us ::  which  I  cannot,  underftand  to  be  what  yout  Lordfhip 
intended  to  infer  from  the  preceding  Word^  taken  to  be  mine.  Foc^  I  fuppofe 
your  Lordfliip  ai^ues^  from  iny  Opinion  concerning  the  fimple  Ideas  of  fe- 
condary Qualities,  the  tittle  real  Rnowledg  we  fliould  receive  firoim  theita, 
if  it  be  true,  that  they  are  not  Rcpsefentations  or  Images  of  any  thing  in 
Bodies,  butonly  £tfe£tsof  certain  Powers  in  Bodies  to  produce  them  in  us  a 
i\nd  in  thatSenfe  I  take  the  liberty  to  read  your  Lordflitp's  wofds  thus;  So 
that  teaOy  we  can  underftand  nothing  certainly  by  Lthcfe  Ideas]  but  the  EffeBs  [thofe 
Powers]  ib^#  if/>oir  »^.  -To  which  I  anfwcr^ 
Vol.  L  C  c  c  f  •  That 
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1.  That  wc  a$  certain^  know  and  diftioguHh  Things  by  IJiOf,  fuppofing 
them  nothing  but  ESkSts  produced  in  us  by  thcfe  Powers^  as  if  they  were 
Reprtfentations.  I  can  as  certainly,  when  I  have  occafion  for  either^  diftin- 
guiih  Gold  frocii  Silver  by  the  Colour,  or  Wine  from  Water  by  the  Tafte  i 
if  the  Colour  of  the  one,  or  the  Tafte  of  the  other,  be  only  an  efeBof  their 
Powers  on  n^,  as  if  that  Colonr  and  that  Tafte  were  Repreientations  and 
Resemblances  of  fomething  in  chofe  Bodies. 

2.  I  anfwer  i  That  we  have  certainly  as  much  Pleafure  and  De%ht  by  tboie 
iJeas,  one  way  as  the  other.  The  Smell  of  a  Violet  or  Tafte  of  a  Peach, 
gives  me  as  real  and  certain  Delight^  if  it  be  only  an  Eficft,  as  if  it  were  the 
true  Refemblance  of  fomething  in  that  Flower  and  Fruit.  And  I  a  little 
the  more  wonder,  to  bear  your  Lordfliip  complain  (o  much  of  want  of  Or- 
taixtj  in  this  Caft,  when  I  read  thefe  Words  of  your  Lordihip  in  another 
place  s 

p.  2<6  "^^^  ^^^^  '*^  Powers  (md  Properties  of  Things  which  are  hunvatk  ty  us^  v;e 
*  may  know  as  much  of  the  internal  Effence  of  Things,  as  thofe  Powers  and  Profer^ 
tiesdife$ver*  J  do  not  fay ^  That  we  can  knoi»  aU  Efjences  of  Thit^s  alike  ;  nor 
that  we  can  attain  to  a  ferfeii  Underjiandh^  of  aU  that  Mong  to  them:  But  if 
we  can  know  fo  much^  as  that  there  are  certain  Beings  in  the  World,  endued  wieb 
fuch  diftinli  Powers  and  Properties  j  H^bat  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  ^,  in  or- 
der to  our  Certainty  of  Things  I  But  we  do  not  fee  the  bare  Effcnce  rf  Things* 
What  is  that  bare  EiTence,  without  the  Powers  and  Properties  belonging  to  it  t  It 
is  that  internal  Conftitucion  of  Things,  from  whence  thofe  Powers  and  Pro- 
perties flbw.  Suppofe  we  be  ignorant  of  this  (as  we  are  like  to  be,  for  any  Dtf- 
coveries  that  have  been  yet  made)  that  is  a  good  Argument,  to  proive  the  unc/er^ 
tainty  of  Pbtlofophical  Sjpeculations,  about  the  real  EiTence  of  Things;  but  it  is  no  pre- 
judice to  us,  who  enquire  after  the  Certainty  of  fucb  Eftences.  Rr  altbo*  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  internal  Frame  or  Confiitution  of  Things,  mot  in  what  mantter 
they  do  flow  from  the  Suhfiance  ;  yet  by  them  we  certainly  know,  that .  there  are 
fuch  Eifenccs,  and  that  they  are  diftingui^'d  from  each  other  by  their  Powers  and 
Properties. 

oive  nie  leave,  if  your  Lordflup  pleafi^  to  ai^ue  after  the  fame  manner  in 

the  prefentCafe:  That  from  thefe  fonple  Ideas  which  areknowable  by  us,    we 

know  as  much  of  the  Powerrand  internal  Conftitutions  of  Tilings,  as  thefe  Ponders 

difcover ;  and  if  we  can  know  fo  much  as  that  there  are  fuch  Powers,    and  that 

there  are  cert  asm  Beings  in  the  World,    endued  with  fucb  Powers  and  Properties, 

that  by  thefe  fimple/t/Mr  that  are  but  the  ££fe&s  of  thefe  Powers,  we  can 

as  certainly  diftinguUh  the  Beings  wherein  thofe  Powers  are,  and  receive  as 

certain  Advantage  from  them,    as  if  thofe  fimple  Ideas  v^xc  Refemblances : 

What  is  it  we  complain  of  the  xuaset  rf,    in  order  to  our  Certainty  of  Things  i    But 

we  do  not  fee  that  imernml  Cokfiittaion  from  whence  thofe  Powers  fiow^    Suppofe 

we  beigneront  of  this  (as  we  are  Itke  to  be  for  any  D'Jcoveries   that  have  been  jet 

made)  that  is  a  good  ArpiMent,  to  /hew  bow  fiort  mr  Philqfpphical  ^peculations  are 

about  the  reah  internal  Omfiituiions  of  Tbmgs ;  but  is  no  prefudice  to  us,  who 

by  thofe  (impie  Ideas  fearch  out,   &aA  and  difiinguifli  Thmgs  for  our  Ufe& 

-For  tho\  by  Chofe  Ideas  vrbicti  are  not  Refemblanoes,^«tfrc4mM^  comprehend  the 

.    interval   FrOme  or  Conftittdtien  of  ^hiagSy    nor  in  what  wtanner  thefe  Ideas  ate 

.  prodi  c'd  id.  ns  by  thofe  Powers  i  yet  ^  tbem  we  certainfy  know.  That  there  are 

fuch  Egeskis  or  Cmfiitutions  ef^ thefe  Sul^attces,  that  have  thofe  Powers,  whereby  they 

regularly  pecducd  tbofe  Ideat  in  usj  and  that  tbtyar£  difbmgftifbdjrem  each  other, 

by  thofe  Powers, 

The  ncit  ,Wotd!s  your  Locdfliip  fets  down,  as  out  of  my  fiook»  are  i 

P*  254,      2.  ^^  AU  our  Ideas  of  Subftances  are  imperfect  and  inadequate,  becaufe  they 

'^  refer'  to  the  real  E&nces  of  Things  of  which  we  are  ijgnorant,  and  no 

^*  Man  kno^  what  Subftanceis  in  it  felf:  And  they  are  all  ulfc*  wbealookM 

.^^  on  as  the  Reprefehtations  of  die  unknown  Eflences  (^  Things.'^ 

'      In  thefe  too^  my  Lord^  youmofi  give  Ate  Jcave  to  take  notice.    That  there 

:  is  a  lictfe .  Variation  feom  my  Words  :    For  I  do  not  fay.  That  aB  our  Ideas  of 

SubftMces  \are  imperfeS  and  inadequate,   becaufe  tbef  refer  to  the  real  EJfenus  of 

T^ungs;  for  fome  People  may  noc  refer  tbem  to  real  Educes.    ButIdo(ay» 

B.  2.  c.  21.  \[  That  all  Ideas  of  Subftances,   which  ate  tefetVi  to  seal  Edences,  are  in 
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*'  rhut  refpcA  inadequate : "    As  may  be  fccn  more  at  large  in  that  Chapter. 

Your  Lordfliip's  ncjtt  Quotation  has  in  ic  fomething  of  a  Hke  Slipi    The  P-  254. 
Words  which  your  Lordlhip  fets  down,  are, 

3,  At/ira£l  Ideas  are  enfy  general  Namesj  made  by  feparating  Circumjlances  of  "time 
and  Place^  Sec.  Jrom  them^  which  are  only  the  Invemions  and  Creatures  of  the  Un- 
dtrfianding. 

For  thefc  your  Lordibip  quotes  Chap.  J.  Seft.  tf.  of  my  third  Book  ;  where  my 
Words  arci  **  The  next  thing  to  be  confider*d,  isy  how  general  Words  come  to 
•*  be  made.  For  iince  aQ  things  that  exift  arc  only  Particulars,  how  come  wc 
**  by  general  Terms?  or  where  find  wc  thofe  general  Natures  ihcy  are  Aip* 
•'  posd  to  ftand  for?  Words  become  general^  by  being  made  Signs  of  general 
^^  Ideac;  and /^o^  becoifie  general)  byfeparating  from  chcm  the  CircutnlUnces 
^*  of  Time  or  Place,  and  any  other  Ideas  that  may  determine  them  to  this  or 
^^  that  particular  Exiftence.  fiy  this  way  ofAbftra^ion,  they  are  made  capa* 
**  blc  of  itprefcnting  more  Individuals  than  one ;  each  of  which,  having  in  it  a 
**  Conformity  to  that  abftrad  Idea^  is  (as  we  call  it^  of  that  fort***  By  which 
Words  it  appears,  that  I  am  far  enough  from  faying,  'Tlmt  ohjlmB  Ideas  are  onty 
general  Names.    Your  Lordfbip's  next  Quotation  out  of  my  Book,  is, 

4.  **Efl*cncemay  be  taken  two  ways,     i.  For  the  real,  incemal,  unknown  P.^SJi 
^*  Conftitutions  of  Things ;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  underftood  as  to  particular 

**  Tilings.  2,  For  theabftraft  Idea;  and  one  is  faid  to  be  the  nominal,  i\\^ 
•'  othtr  the  real  Eflcnce.  And  the  nominal  Eflcnces  only  arc  immutable,  and 
"  arc  Helps  to  enable  them  toconfider  things,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them'* 

Here  tcx),  1  think,  there  are  fomc  Words  left  out,  which  are  neceflfary  to 
make  my  Meaning  clearl)^  underftood ;  which  your  LordQiip  will  Hnd,  if  yoh 
think  fit  to  give  yoi^r  felf  the  trouble  to  caft  your  cy^  ^g^in  on  that  Chapter, 
which  you  here  quote.  But  not  difceming  clearly  what  ufe  your  Lordfhip  makes 
6f  them,  as  theyaredthcr  in  your  LordlhiVs  Quotation,  or  in  my  Book,  I  fliall 
not  trouble  your  Ldrdfhip  about  them,     x  our  Lordttiip  goes  on: 

Btit  two  Things  are  granted^  which  tend  to  clear  this  matter.  P.  2$  5. 

!♦  That  there  is  a  teal  Effence,  tdneb  is  the  Foundation  oj  Powers  and  Pn^erties. 

z.  That  VM  may  kmwthefe  Powers  and  Properties y  altbo^  we.  are  ignorant  of  the  redl 
Effence. 

If  by  that  indefinite  ExprefCon,  ff^e  may  know  tbefe  Powers  and  Properties^  your 
Lordihip  means.  That  we  may  know  forme  of  the  Powers  and  Properties  that  depend 
on  the  real  Eflences  of  Subllances  i  I  grant  it  to  be  my  Nleaning.  If  your  Lord- 
lhip, in  thofe  Words,  coiUprehends  aU  their  Pm3ers  and  Properties^  that  goes  be- 
yond my  Meaning.  Fibm  chcfe  two  things,  which  I  grant  your  Lordlhip  fays, 
you  infer, 

I.  That  from  tbefe  true  and  adequate  Ideae^  which  we  have  of  the  Modes  andPropef-  p«  255. 
Hes  ofThif^Sy  we  bavefu§icieltt  Certainty  of  the  real  Effence  of  thtm:  For  thefe  Ideas 
are  allowed  to  be  trite  \  and  either  by  them  we  may  judg  of  the  truth  of  Things y  or  we 
\ci0i  mahe  no  Jn4pnent  at  all ^ any  thiM  without  mr  f elves. 

If  OUT  Ideas  be  only  the ^eEis  we  fie  of  the  Powers  of  Things  v^itl^ut  us  i  yet  mr 
'Rea/on  mufi  befatisfy^dy  That  there  c(mld  be  no  fuch  Penaers^  unhfs  then  were  fome 
real  Beings  which  had  them.  So  that  ehber.  we  may  be  certain,  h  thifi  EffSs^  oj  the 
real  Being  of  Things  \  or  it  is  mt  poffible,  as  we  are  framedy  to  have  any  Cevtaimy  at 
aSrfany  thing  without  our  fehes.^ 

All  this,  iflmiflake  not  your  Lordlhip,  is  only  to  prove.  That  by  the  li^as 
cf  Properties  znd  Pewers  which  weobferve  in  thingst  our  Reajon  mtfi  be  fiuisfj'd 
bat  there  are  without  us  real  Beings,  with  real  mfemes :  which  being  rhar  which  I 
readily  own  and  have  faid  in  my  Book,  I  cannot  but  acknowledg  my  felt  obliged 
to  your  Lordlhip,  fbrbcirJg  at  the  pains  to  col  left  Places  out  of  my  Book,  to 
prove  what  I  hold  in  it;  and  the  more,  becaufe  your  Lordlhip  does  it  by  ways 
and  fteps,  which  poffibly  I  flioiild  never  have  thought  oF.  Your  Lor dfliip*s  next 
Inference  is, 

%.  That  from  the  Powers  and  Properties  of  tbingSy  which  are  knowable  by  «/,  we  P.  25^* 
may  know  as  much  of  the  internal  Effence  ofthingSy  as  thofe  Pcwers  and  Properties  dif-^ 
<on;er\  I  do  not  fay^  That  we  can  know  aB  ^encei  of  things  alike  5  nor  that  we  can 
attain  to  a  perfeil  Under/landing  of  oB  tifat  belofig  to  them,-  But  if  we  can  kndw  fo 
muchy  as  that  there  are  certain  Beings  in  the  fVorldy  endued  with  fuch  difiinSi  Powers 
'^    Vol.  L  Ccc  2  ^d 
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dnd  Propertiei ;  v)hat  is  it  we  cmflain  of  the  want  of^  in  order  to  our  tlertnimy  tf 
Things  f  But  we  do  not  fee  the  bare  Effence  of  Things.  What  is  chac  bare  EC. 
fence  without  the  Powers  and  Properties  teloj^i^  to  it?  It  is  that  internal  Confii- 
tution  of  things^Jrom  whence  thoje  Powers  and  Properties  flow.  Supfofe  we  te  igm^ 
rant  of  this  (as  we  are  like  to  tejor  any  Difcoveries  that  have  hen  yet  made)  Aat  is 
a  good  Jrgument  to  prove  the  Uncertainty  of  Philofophical  peculations^  about  lAe  reai 
JEJfences  of  things;  hut  it  is  ho  prejudice  to  us,  who  inquire  after  the  Certainty  effitA 
J^ences.  For  ahho'  we  cannot  comprehend  the  internal  Frame  or  Confiicntkii  of 
Things,  not  in  what  manner  they  do  fiow  from  the  Sulflance;  yet,  iy  them,  we  ur^ 
tainlykjww  that  there  arefuch  EJfences,  and  that  they  are  diflinguijb'd  from  eacbmb& 
hy  their  formers  and  Properties, 

This  fecond  Inference  feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  Reproof  to  tho(e  who  cmh 
plain,  "fhatthey  do  not  fee  the  bare  Effences  of  Things.  Complaining  that  God  did 
not  tnake  us  ocherwife  than  he  has»  and  with  larger  Capacities  than  he  has 
thought  fit  to  give  us,  is,  I  confefs,  a  Fault  worthy  of  your  Lordfhip's  Reproof^ 
But  to  fay,  That  if  we  knew  the  real  Effences  or  internal  ConAitutions  of  thole 
Beings,  fome  of  whofe  Properties  we  know,  we  (bould  have  much  moie  cer* 
tain  Aiiowledg  concerning  thofe  Things  and  their  Properties,  I  am  fme  i% 
true,  and  I  think  no  faulty  complaining;  and  if  it  be,  I  mufl  own  my  felf  to 
your  Lordfhip  to  be  one  of  thofe  Complainers. 

But  your  Lordfhip  asks,  U^at  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  of,  in  order  f  mr 
Certainty  of  things? 

If  your  Lordfhip  means,  as  your  Words  feem  to  import,  If^at  is  it  we  amh 
plain  if,  in  order  to  our  Certainty,  that  thofe  Properties  are  the  Properties  of  fome 
Beings,  or  that  fomething  does  cxi(k  when  thofe  Properties  cxift?  I  atifwer» 
JVe  complain  of  the  want  of  nothing  in  order  to  that  Certainty,  or  fuch  a  Certain^ 
as  that  is.  But  there  are  other  very  defirable  Certainties,  or  other  parts  of 
Knowledg  concerning  the  fame  things,  which  we  may  want  when  we  have  thofe 
Certainties*  Knowing  the  Colour,  Figure^and  SmeU  of  Hyfop»  lean,  when  I 
fee  Hyfop,  knowfo  much,  as  that  there  is  a  certain  Being  in  the  IVorld,  endud  with 
fuch  diflinil  Powers  and  Prt^erties;  and  vet  I  may  juflly  complain,  that  I  want 
fomething  in  order  to  Certaimji  that  Hyfop  will  cure  a  Bruife  or  a  Cough,  ot 
that  it  will  kill  Moths ,-  or,  ufed  in  a  certain  way,  harden  Iron ;  or  an  hundred 
Other  ufefiil  Properties  that  may  be  in  it,  which  I  fhall  never  know ;  and  yet 
might  be  certain  of,  if  I  knew  the  real  Effences,  or  internal  Coo^^tion  of 
T^ngs,  on  which  all  their  Properties  depend. 

Your  Lord£b'p  agreeing  with  me.  That  the  real  BJfence  is  that  internal  Qn^ 
tutionof  Tinngs,  from  whence  their  Powers  and  Properties  flow}  adds  farther,  Sujp- 
fofe  we  be  ignorant  of  this  [Effence]  as  we  are  like  to  be  for  any  Difcoveries,  have  been 
yet  made,  that  is  a  good  Argumem  to  prove  the  Uncertainty  of  Philofophical  ^eaUor 
tions  about  the  real  Effences  of  Things;  but  it  is  no  prejudice  to.  us,  who  enquire  after 
the  Certainty  of  fuch  Effences. 

I  know  no  body  that  ever  deny'd  the  Certainty  of  fuch  real  Effences  or  internal 
Con/Htutions,  in  things  that  do  exifl,  if  it  be  that  that  your  Lordfhip.  means  by 
Certainty  of  fuch  Effences.  If  it  be  any  other  Certainty  that  your  Locdihip  enquires 
i^er,  relating  to  fuch  Effences,  I  confefs  I  know  not  what  it  is,  fince  your  lord- 
fhip acknowledges,  H^e  are  ignorant  of  thofe  real  Effences,  thofe  internal  ConfHtutions^ 
and  are  like  to  be  fo  I  and  feem  to  think  it  the  uncurable  Caufe  o(  Uncertainty  in 
Philofophical  Speculations. 

Tour  Lordfiiip  adds.  For  altho*  we  cannot  comprehend  the  internal  Frame  and  Cm' 
fiitution  rflhings,  nor  in  what  manner  they  do  flcrw  from  the  Subfiance. 

Here  I  muft  acknowlede  to  your  Lordfhip,  That  my  Notion  of  thefe  Effences 
diflers  a  little  from  your  Lordfliip^s;  for  I  do  not  take  them  to  flow  from  the 
Subfbince  in  any  created  Being,  but  to  be  in  every  thing  that  internal  Confiitution^ 
or  Frame,  or  Modification  of  the  Subflame,  which  God  in  his  Wifdom  and  good 
Pleafure  thinks  fit  to  give  to  every  particular  Creature,  when  he  gives  it  a  Being  s 
And  fuch  Effences  I  grant  there  arc  in  all  things  that  extft.  Your  Lordfhip's  third 
Inference  begins  thus: 
p.  257*  3.  The  Effences  of  Things;  as  they  are  inowable  by  us^  have  a  BjtaUty  in  them :  Felt 
they  are  founded  on  the  natural  CmfHtution  of  Things. 

Ithin% 
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t  think  the  real -^^-w^i^^  ofThim  arc  not  fo  much  founded  on,  as  that  tJicy 
ire  the  very  real  Conftittaicns  of  Things,  and  therefore  I  eafily  grant  tlkre  is  Kea- 
lity  in  them  ;  and  'twas  from  that  Reality  that  I  call'd  them  real  EJfences.  Bat 
yet  from  hence,  I  cannot  agree  to  what  follows. 

ulttd  however  ihe  abfiruBed  Ideas  are  the  JVork   of  i 
reatures  oj the  Mind  i  m  affears  by  an  inftame  froi 

Suh,  being  in  one  fingle  Individual ;  in  tvhichcaje  n  ts  grcmrea^   xnat  tnc  iuca 

may  be  fo  abftrafied,  that  more  Sun$  might  agree  in  it,  and  it  is  as  much  k 
*^  forr,  as  if  there  were  as  many  Suns  as  there  are  Stars*'*  .So  that  here  we  have  a 
r:at  EJfence  fubfipng  in  one  Individual,  but  capable  of  being  multiply  d  into  more 
and  the  fame  Effence  rtmaining.  But  in  this  one  Sun  there  is  a  real  Effhice,  and  not  h 
mere  nominal  or  abftratled  offence :  But  fuppofe  there  wire  more  Suns  i  would  not  each 
of  them  haveth  real  EJfence  of  the  Sun  i  For  what  is  it  makes  the  fecond  Sun,  hit 
bmfing  the  fame  real  EJfence  wtth  thejirjl?  If  it  were,  but  a  nominal  EJfence^  theft  the 
fecond  'iimld  have  nothing  but  the  Name. 

This,  my  Lord,  asl  underftand  it,  is  to  prove.  That  the  abftrafl:  general 
Eflence  of  any  fort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  Came  DciioihinatiOn,  v.g.  of 
Man  or  Marigolds,  h'ach  a  real  Being  oQt  of  the  Undcrftanding ;  which  I  cbnfefs, 
my  Lord,  I  am  notable  to  conceive.  Your  Lordfliip*s  Proof  here  brought  out 
of  my  E//iy,  concerning,  the  Sun,  I  humbly  conceive  will  not  reach  it :  Becaufe 
>Vhat  is  faid  there,  does  hot  at  all  concern  tlmreal,  but  nominal  EJfence ;  as  is 
evident  from  hence.  That  the  Idea  I  fpealv  of  there,  is  a  cof^pkx  Idm ;  but  we 
have  no  complex  Idea  ,o(  the  internal  Conftitiuion,  or  real  Eflence,  of  the  Sun. 
Bcfides,  I  fay  exprefly.  That  our  diftinguifliing  Subftances  into  Species  by  Names, 
is  not  at  au  founded  on  their  real  Ellences.  ^  So  that  the  Sun  being  one  of  thcte 
Subftances,  I  cannot,  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  Lordfliip,  be  fuppos'd  to  mean 
by  EJfence  of  the  Sun,  the  real  Eflence  of  the  Sun,  unlefs  Ihadfo  exprefs'd  it* 
But  all  this  Argument,  will  be  at  atl  End,  when  your  Lordfhip  ftiaU  have  ex- 
plained what  you  iHean  by  thefc  words,  T^ue  Sun,  In  my  fenfc  of  them,  arty 
qiing  will  be  ^TrueSun,  to  which  the  name  5*?^^  may  be  truly  and  properly 
iipply'd  j  and  to  that  Subftance  or  Thing,  the  name  Sun  may  be  truly  and  proper** 
iy  apply^d,  which  has  united  in  it  that  Coaibination  of  fcnfible  Qualities,  by 
which  any  thing  elfe  that  is  call'd  Sun  is  diftinguifti'dfrom  other  Subftances,  /.  ew 
by  the  nomtnalEffence  r  And  thus  our  Sun  is  denominated  and  diftinguifhM  from  a 
fixed  Star  ;  not  by  a  teal  EJence,  that  we  dp  not  know  (for  if  we  did,  'tis  poflibic 
we  fliould  find  the  real  EJfence  or  Conjlitution  of  one  of  the  fixM  Scars,  to  be  the  ' 

fame  with  that  of  our  Suny  but  by  a  complex  Idea  of  fenfible  Qualities  coexilV 
ifig ;  which, '  wherever  they  are  found,  make  a  true  Suih    And  thus  I  crave 
leave  to  anfwer  your  Lordftiip's  Qiieftion,  Fqt  what  is  it  makes  the  fecond  Sun  to 
be  a  true  Sun,  but  having  the  fMe  real  EJfence  with  the  frfll  If  it  were  but  a  no- 
ffiinal  EJfence,  then  the  fecond  would  have  nothing  but  the  Name^ 
'    I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  Nominal  BJfence,  it  would  have  fomething  bc- 
fides the  Name,  viz..  That  Nominal  EJfence^  which  is  fnfflcient  tp  dentrtninate  it 
truly  a  Sun^  or  to  make  it  be  a  true  Sun^  tho'  we  know  nothing  of  that  real 
Effence  whereon  that  ndtninal  one  depends.    Your  Lbrdfliip  will  thenj  argue,  • 
That  that  real  Effence  is  in  ^t  fecond  SuH,  and  makes  the  fecond  Sun.    I  grant  xti 
when  ihz  fecond  Sun  Qomtz  to  exifl^  fo  as  to  be  perceiv'd  by  us  to  have  all  thci 
ideas  tontain'd  in  our  complex  Idea,  i.  e.  in  our  Nominal  Effence  of  a  Sun.    For 
Ihould  it  be  true  (as  is  m)w  believ'd  by  Aftronomers)  that  the  real  Effence  of 
the  Sun  were. in  any otthe  fix'd  Stars,  yet  fuch  a  Star  could  not  for  that  be  by    ^ 
tjs  cairda  Sun,  whilft  it  anfwersnot  our  complex  Idea  or  nominal  Effence  of  a   • 
Sun.    But  how  far  that  will  prove,  'That  the  Effemes  of  ThingSy  as  they  are  know^ 
able  by  us,  have  a  Reality  in  them,  diftinft  from  that  oi  ab/ir^  Ideas  in  thcMind^ 
Which  ztc  merely  Creatures  of  the  Mrid^l  do  not  fee  j    and  we  (hall  farther  cn- 
duire,  in  confidering  your  Lordfliip^s  following  words  : 

'    Therrfore  thert  mufi  be  a  real  Effence  in  every  Individual  of  the  fame  kind.    YeSi  p.  2$8. 
and  Ibefeleaveof  your  Lordfliip  to  fay,  of  a  different  kind  too.    i%r  thatahne     •    * 
is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  ivhat  it  is.  '      :  .        '     * 

That  ^very  individual  Subftance  has  a  real,  internal,  individual  CQnftitutionjf 
i.  e.  z  real' Effence,  t\\tx,  makes  ittd  be  what  ft  is,  I  readily  grant;  .Upon  this 
vour  Loi^dfliip  fays,  ^  ' 
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^  «58«  tetcr,  James  and  Jdhn  are  aS  true  mi  real  Men.  Anfw.  Without  doubt 
/uppofing  them  to  be  AUn^  they  are  true  and  real  Mw,  i.  e.  fnppofing  the 
Name  of  that  Si^ecici  belongs  to  themk  And  fo  three  Maques  areaUtrae 
and  real  Boba^s,  fuppofing  the  Name  of  that  Species  of  Animals  belones 
to  them.  * 

For  I  bcfeech  your  J^ordfliip  to  confider,  whether  in  your  way  of  Arguing 
by  naming  thefd  Peter,  yarns  and  John,  Names  familiar  to  us;,  as  appropria- 
ted to  Individuals  of  the  Spicics  Man,  your  Lordfhip  does  not  firft  fuppofe 
them  Men  j  and  then  very  fafelv  isk.  Whether  they  be  not  atttrue  and  realMmi 
Butiflfhould  ask  your  Lordfliip,  Whether  Weweena,  Cbuckery  zadCou&eda 
were  true  and  real  Men  or  ho?  Your  Lordfliip  would  not  be  able  to  teU  me* 
till  I  having  pointed  out  to  your  Lordfliip  the  Individuals  called  by  thofe 
Names  ;  your^  Lordfliip  by  examining  whether  they  had  io  them  thofe  fenfiblc 
Qualities,  which  your  Lordfliip  has  combined  into  that  Complex  Z&a  to 
which  you  give  the  fpecifick  Name  Man,  determin'd  them  aU,  or  fome  of 
them,  to  be  of  the  Species  which  you  call  Man,  sad  lo  to  be  true  and  real  Men: 
which  when  your  Lordffiip  has  determin'd,  'tis  plain  you  did  it  by  that  which 
is  only  the  nominal  Eflcnce,  as  not  knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  Lordflup 
farther  asks,  ^ 

P.  258.  I0)at  is  it  makes  Peter,  James,  and  John,  real  Men?  Is  it  the  attrituting  the  gene- 
ral Name  to  them?  No  certainly ;  but  that  the  true  and  realEJJence  of  a  Man  is  in 
every  one  of  them. 

If  when  yout  Lordlhip  asks.  What  makes  them  Men  f  your  Lordfliip  us'd 
the  word  making  in  the  proper  Senfe  for  the  eflicient  Caufe,  and  in  that 
Senfc  it  were  true,  that  the  EfTencc  of  a  Man,  i.e.  the  fpecifick  Eflcnce  of 
thac  Species,  madeaMaa,-  it  would  undoubtedly  follow,  that  this  fpecifick 
Eflcnce  had  a  reality  beyond  that  of  being  only  a  general  abftraft  Idea  in 
the  Mind.  But  when  it  is  faid.  That  it  is  the  «rw  and  real  Effenceof  a  Man 
in  every  me  of  them,  that  makes  Peter,  James  and  John,  true  and  real  Mn;  the 
true  and  real  meaning  ofthefc  Words  is  no  more,  but  that  the  Effencc  of  that 
Species,  i.  e.  the  Properties  anfwering  the  complex  ablbad  Idea,  to  which  the 
Oieclfick  Name  is  given,  being  found  in  them,  that  makes  them  be  properly  and 
truly  called  Men,  or  is  the  Rcafon  why  they  are  called  Men.  Yout  Lotd- 
fiiipadds, 
P.  258.       ^*^^  "^'f  ^f^fi  ^*  ^^  certain  of  this,  as  toe  are  that  they  axe.  Mm. 

How,  I  befecch  your  Lordfliip,  are  we  certain,  that  they  are  M»,  but  only 
by  our  Senfes,  finding  thofe  Properties  in  them  which  anfwer  theabftraft  com- 
plex Idea,  which  is  in  our  Minds  of  the  fpecifick  Idea,  to  which  we  have  an- 
P.  258,  Bcxedthe  fpecifick  NamcA4ii«?  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  what 
your  Lordfliip  fays  in  the  next  Words,  v««  They  take  their  denminatton  of  being 
Mm  Jrom  that  cjmmon  Nature  wBffence  "which  is  in  them ;  and  I  am  apt  to  thinfc 
thefe  Words  will  not  held  trae  in  any  other  $enfe.  ' 

Your  Lordfli^'s  fourth  Inference  begins  thus : 
P.  258.     .  that  the  g^neralldea.  is  not  made  from  theSmfte  Idca%  *;  the  nme  AB  of  the  Mnd 
MraSiing  from.  Grcumfiances,  but  from  Reafin  and  Canfideration  eif  the  Nature  ^ 

I  thought;,  my  Lords  That  Reafomod  Confiderationbzdbcen  A^  oftheMnd, 
mere  ABs  of  the  Mind,  when  any  thing  was  done  by  them.  Your  Lordlhip  givc$ 
a  Reafon  for  it,  owe. 
P.  258.  For  when  we  fee  feveral  Individuals  that  have  the  fame  Powers  and  Properties,  we 
thence  infer,  tbat^  there  mtifi  be  fomethtng  common  to  aS,  which  makes  them  of  one 
kind.  '     ■  '. 

I  gunt  the  Inference  to.be  true;    but  muil  beg  leave  to  deny  that  this 

proves.  That   the  genna\' Idea   the  Name  is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  fa^ 

,.  ..  the  Mind*    I  have  laidi  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  Lordflup  here  fays, 

B,  J.  Q.6.    That  "  the.  Mind,  in  making  its  complex  Idias  of  Sabftances»  only  follows 

$.28,29.      "  Nature,  ahd  puts  no  /if^j  together,    which  are  not  fuppofed  tohave  an 

*'  Union  in  Nature:  nobody  joins  the  Voice  of  »  Sheep,  with  the  Shape 

•   of  an  Horfej  northe  Colour  of  Lead,  with  the  Weight  and  Fixcdnefsof 

"  Gold,    to  be  the  complex  Ideas  of  any  real  Subttances  j    unlefc  he  has  a 

**  Bund  to  fill  his  Head  with  Chimeras,  and  his  Difcourfe  with  unintelligible 
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^  Words;  Men  obfcrving  cercain  Qualicies  always  joiaed.  and  exifting  toge- 
^^  ther,  therein  copied  Nacure,  and  ot  Ideas  fo  united,  made  their  comple^ 
"  ones  ot  Subftance^,  &c*'  Which  is  very  little  difercnt  from  what  your 
LordQiip  here  fays,  That  'tis  from  our  Obfervatioo  of  AdiviJuaiSf  that  we 
come  to  infer.  That  there  is  fomething  common  to  them  oB*  But  I  do  not  fee  how 
it  will  thence  follow^  that  iht general  or  fpeciiick  Idea  i^  not  made  by  the  mere 
A^  of  the  Mind.    No^  fays  your  Lordihip ; 

'there  is  Something  common  to  them  oB^  which  makes  tfjitm  of  one  Kind;  and  if  the  P*  s59^* 
difference  of  Kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  aB  qfone  Kind,  ntuft  notke  a  nomi* 
nail  but  real  EiTence. 

This  may  be  fomeObjedion  to  the  \iejsxtoi  Nominal  Offence;  butis,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  Thing  defigned  by  it.  Therf  is  an  internal 
Confticution  of  things,  on  which  theit  Properties  depend.  This  your  Lord- 
ihip and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we  call  the  re^  E^ffence,  There  are  alfocer* 
tain  complex  Ideas,  or  Combinations  of  thefe  Properties  in  Men^s  Minds,  to 
which  they  commonly  annex  fpeciHck  Names,  or  Names  of  forts  or  kitds  of 
Things*  This,  I  believe,  your  Lordihip  does  not  deny.  Thefe  Complex  Ueas^ 
for  want  of  a  better  Name,  I  have  called  Nominal  E/fences ;  how  properly,  I 
will  not  difpute.  But  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  a  better  Name  for  them, 
I  am  ready  to  receive  it ;  tiU  th^n  I  muft,  to  expreis  my  fel^  ufe  this.  Nowg 
my  Lord,  Body,  Life,  and  the  Power  of  Re^oning,  being  not  the  real  Effencc 
of  a  Maftf  as  I  believe  your  LordQiip  will  agree ,  will  your  Lordfliip  fay» 
That  they  are  not  enough  to  make  the  Thing  therein  they  are  found  of  the 
kind  called  Man,  and  not  of  the  kind  called  Baboon>  becaufe  the  difference  of 
thefe  Kinds  is  real?  If  this  be  not  real  enough  to  make  the  Thing  of  one  kind 
and  not  of  another,  I  do  not  fee  how  Animat  rationale  can  be  enough  rieaBy  to 
diftinguifh  a  Man  from  an  Horfe:  For  that  is  but  the  nominal  not  real  EJfenco 
of  that  kind,  defigned  by  the  name  Mam  And  yet,  I  fuppofe,  every  one 
thinks  it  real  enough,  to  make  a  real  difference  between  that  and  other  j^/n^/. 
And  if  nothing  will  ferve  the  turn,  to  MAKE  Things  of  one  Kind  and  noi 
of  another^  (which  as  I  have  ibew'd,  figoifies  no  more  but  ranking  of  them 
under  diflferent  fpecifick  Names)  but  their  real,  unknown  Conftitutions,  wbicb 
ate  the  real  E/fences  we  arc  fpeakine  of,  J  fear  it  would  be  a  long  while  betoro 
we  ftould  have  really  di0erent  kinds  of  Subftances,  or  difiinft  Names  br  them; 
untefs  we  could  diflinguifli  them  by  thefe  di£^rences,  of  whiah  we  have  no  diftinft 
Conceptions.  For  1  think  it  would  not  \k  readily  anfw^r'd  me*  if  I  (hould 
demand.  Wherein  lies  the  real  difference  in  the  internal  Conftitution  of  a  Stag 
from  that  of  a  Bwky  which  are  each  of  thena  very  wptt  known  to  be.  of  one 
Kind,  and  not  of  the  other;  and  no  body  quefticms  but  thaf  the  Kifids  whereof 
each  of  them  ts,  are  really  different    Tour  Lordfliip  fatthet  fays. 

And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  tsfon  the  complex  Ideas  oi  Subfiams^  wterebf  P«^59' 
Men  arbitrarily  join  Modes  together  in  tbfir  tdinds. 

I  confefsi  my  Lord,  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  this,  becaufe  I  df  not  know 
what  thefe  cornplex  Zieid/  of  S^bftanoes  9re,  wbereby  Men  arbitrarily  join  Modes 
together  in  their  Minds.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  there  h  a  ,miiUke  in  the  Mat- 
ter, by  the  Words  that  follow,  which  ace  thefe : 

.  For  let  them  mifiake  in  their  Complication  rfldczSi  either  in  leaving  om  <nr  ftming  P.  2$9« 
in  whae  doth  not  belong  to  them;  andkttbeir  Ideas  ^  whae  they  pleafe,  tie  reaf  eJ^ 
fence  of  a  Man,  and  an  Horfe,  and  a  Tree$  are  jufi  what  they  were. 

The  miilake  I  fpoke  of,  I  humbly  fuppofe  is  this,  That  things  are  here 
taken  to  be  diftinguiCb'd  by  their  real  iSff^ncesi  when  by  the  very  way  of 
fpeaking  of  them,  it  is  clear,  that  they  are  already  diflipguifli'd  by  their  no- 
minal Etfences,  and  are  fo  taken  to  be.  For  what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfliip, 
does  your  Lordfliip  mean,  when  you  (a^.  The  real  Effeme  of  a  Man,  and  an 
Horfe,  and  a  TreOj  but  that  there  are  hich  Kinds  already  fet  out  hy  the  lig* 
nification  of  thefe  Namei^  Man,  Horfe,  Tr^i  And  what,  I  beieech  your 
Lordfliip,  is  the  iignification  of  each  of  thefe  fpecifick  Names,  bur  the  com- 
plex/i^^a  it  ftahds  for  ?  And  that  com|riexVd^a  is  the  nominal  ElTcnce,  and 
nothing  elfe.  So  that  taking  Man,  as  ypur  Lordfliip  does  here,  lo  Hand  for 
a  kind  or  fort  of  Individuals,  all  whiich  agoee  in  that  common^  complex  Idea, 
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which  that  fpccifick  Name  ftands  for  i  it  is  certain  that  the  real  EflciKe  ofall 
the  Individuals,  comprehended  under  the  (]pc<:ifick  name  Alan,  in  your  ufe  of  it, 
would  be  /uft  the  fame,  let  others  leave  out  or  put  into  their  complex  Idea  of  Man 
what  they  pleafe ;  bccaufe  the  real  Efl'ence  on  which  that  unalter'd  complex  Idea, 
i.  e*  thofe  Properties  depend,  muft  ncceflfarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  fame. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted.  That  in  ufing  the  Name  Atan,  in  this  place,  your 
Lordfhip  ufes  it  for  that  complex  Idea  which  is  in  your  Lordfhip's  Mind  of 
'  that  Species.  So  that  your  Lordfliip,  by  putting  it  for,  or  fubftituting  it  in 
the  place  of  that  complex  Idea,  where  you  fay,  the  real  EJfeuce  of  it  is  jufi 
as  it  wasy  or  the  very  fame  it  was,  does  fuppofe  the  Idea  it  ftands  for,  to 
be  fleddiiy  the  fame.  For  if  I  change  the  fignification  of  the  word  Man,  where- 
by it  may  not  comprehend  juft  the  fame  Individuals  which  in  your  Lordlhip's 
Senfe  it  does,^  but  (hut  out  fome  of  thofe  that  to  your  Lordfliip  are  Men  in  your 
fignification  of  the  Word  Tlfdw,  or  take  in  others  to  which  your  Lordfliip  docs 
not  allow  the  Name  Man :  1  do  not  think  your  Lordfliip  will  fay,  That  the 
real  Eflence  of  Man,  in  both  the  Senfes,  is  the  fame ;  and  yet  your  Lordfhip 
feems  to  fay  fo,  when  you  fay.  Let  Men  miftake  in  the  Complication  of  their  Ideas, 
^ther  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  does  not  kelang  to  them ;  and  let  their  Ideas  be 
v)bat  they  pleafe,  the  real  Ejfence  of  the  Individuals  comprehended  under  the 
Names  annexed  to  thefe-W^Af,  will  be  the  fame  :  For  fo,  I  humbly  conceive,  it 
mufl  be  put,  to  make  out  what  your  Lordfhip  aims  at.  For  as  your  Lordfhip 
puts  it  by  the  Name  oiMan,  or  any  other  fpecifick  Name,  your  Lordfhip  feems 
to  me  to  fuppofe,  that  that  Name  ftands  for,  and  not  for  the  fame  Idea  at  the 
fame  time.« 

For  example,  my  Lord,  let  your  Lordfliip  s  Idea,  to  which  you  annex  the 
fign  Man,  be  a  rational  Animal :  Let  another  Man's  Idea  be  a  rational  Animal 
of  fuch  a  Shape  i  let  a  third  Man's  Idea  be  of  an  Animal  of  fuch  a  Size  and 
Shape,  leaving  out  Rationality,-  let  afburth*s  be  an  Animal  with  a  Body  of  Jiich 
a  Shape,  and  an  immaterial  Subftance,  with  a  Power  of  Reafoning;  let  a  fifth 
leave  out  of  his  Idea,  an  immaterial  Subftance  :  'Tis  plain  every  one  of  thefe 
will  calt> his  a  Man,  as  well  as  your  Lordfhip;  and  yet  'tis  as  plain  that  Man, 
as  flanding  for  all  thefe  diflind,  complex  Ideas,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  the 
fame  internal  Conflitutibn,  i.  e.  the  fame  realEffence.  The  truth  is,  every  diflin&» 
abftrad  Idea,  with  a  Name  to  it,  makes  a  real,  diflind  Rind,  whatever  the  real 
Ejfence  (which  we  know  not  of  any  of  them)  be. 

And  therefore  I  grant  it  true,  what  yout  Lordfhip  fays  in  the  next  Words^ 
t.  259.  And  let  the  nominal  EJfences  differ  never  fo  much,   the  real,  common  Ejfence  or  Na-- 
ture  of  the  feveral  Kinds,  are  not  tnaltaherdby  them ;  u  e.  that  our  Thoughts  or 
Ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  Conftitutions  that  are  in  Things  that  exill  -,   there  is 
nothing  more  certain.    But  yet  'tis  true.  That  the  change  of  Ideas  to  which  we 
'    annex  them,  can  and  doe^  alter  the  fignification  of  their  Names,  and  thereby 
alter  the  Kinds,  which  by  thefe  Nanies  we  rank  and  fort  them  into.  Your  Lord- 
fhip farther  adds, 
P.  259.      -^^  ^^fi  real  EJfences  are  imchangeahle,  i.^.  the  internal  Conflitutions  areuth 
*  changeable.    Of  what,  I  bdfeech  your  Lordfliip,  are  the  internal  Qmfiitutions  un^ 
changeable  ?    Not  of  any  Thing  that  eaafis,  but  of  God  alone  >   for  they  may  be 
'  changed  ^  as  eafity  by  that  Hand  that  madetbem,  as  the  internal  Frame  of  a 
Watch;    What  then  is  it  that  is  uncbtmgeablel  ^  The  internal  ConfUtution  or 
real  EfTence  of  a  Species :  Which,  in  plain  Englifl^,  is  no  more  but*  this,  whilfl 
thefainifpecifickName,  v.^.ofiM^,/for/#  or  7ree,  is  annexed  to,    or  made 
the  Sign  of  the  fame  abftraft,  comptex  iiea,  under  which  I  rankfeverallndi- 
viduaK  itisimp<^ble  bat  the  real-Conftitution  on  which  diat  unalter'd,  comi- 
^Xtx'Ided,  6t  nominal  Ei^eiice  depends,  mufl  be  the  famci  i.  e.  in  other  Word% 
whete^wciifibdallthefamei^roperties,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  there  is  the 
fkrae -real, 'internal  Conflitution,  from  which  thofe  Properties  flow.\ 

But  your  Lordfhip  proves  the  real  Eitences  to  be  unchangeable,  becaufe  God 
makes  them,  in  thefe  following  Words : 
P.  259.      F(fr  however  there  may  hapfen  JmevaritElty  in  Individuals  by  particular  Accidents,  yep 
-the  EJfences  of  Men  and  Horfes,  and  Tr^es,  remain  always  the  fame ;  becaufe  they  da  not 
depend  on  ihf  Ideas  oj  Msn,  but  on  the  WiD  ^fthe  Creaor,  'o^o  hath  made  feveral  forts  ef 
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*Tis  troc,  the  real  ConfticiiKions  or  Eifenccs  of  particular  Things  cxifting,  do 
mt  defend  on  the  Ideas  of  Meu^  but  on  the  WtM  of  the  Creator ;  btic  their  being  rank- 
ed into  forts,  under  fuch  and  ftich  Names,  does  depend,  and  wholly  depend 
upon  the  Ideas  of  Men. 

Your  Lordlbip  here  ending  your  four  Inferences^  and  ail  your  Difcourife  about 
Nature;  you  come,  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  Ferfon^  concerning  which  your 
Lordfbip  diicourfeth  thus : 

a.  Let  us  now  come  to  tie  Idea  of  a  Per/on.  For  altho'  the  common  Nature  in  Man-  p.  259* 
kind  be  tbefame^  yet  we  fee  a  difference  in  the  feveral  bidividitals^  from  one  another: 
So  that  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  are  all  of  the  fame  kind;  yet  Pecer  is  not  James, 
and  James  is  »o^  John.  But  tvhat  is  this  QiJtinSion  fotmded  upon?  They  may  be 
diftinguijb'd  from  each  other  by  our  Senfes  as  to  difference  0}  Features^  difiance  of 
JHlace^  &c.  but  that  is  not  aS ;  for  fuppejing  there  were  no  fuch  external  Dfference^ 
yet  there  is  a  Difference  between  them,  as  Jeveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  Nature. 
And  here  lies  the  true  wnrnon  Idea  of  a  Peifon,  which  arifesfrom  that  manner  of  Sub' 
Jiftenee  winch  is  in  ^me  Individual,  and  is  not  communicable  to  aUother.  An  indivi- 
dual, inteSigem  Subfiance,  is  rather  fuppos'd  to  the  making  of  a  Perfon^  than  the  pro^ 
per  Definition  of  it:  f^  a  Perfon  relates  to  fomething^  which  doth  diftingui/b  it  from 
another  intelligent  Swfiance  in  the  fame  Nature;  and  therefore  the  Foundation  of  it  lies 
in  the  peculiar  tnanner  of  Sub/iftence,  which  agrees  to  one,  and  to  none  elfe  of  the  Kind: 
and  this  is  it  which'  is  cetOed  Ptrfonality. 

But  then  your  Lordftip  asks.  But  how  do  our  fimpU  Ideas  help  us  out  in  this  Mat- 
$er}  Can  we  learn  from  them  the  difference  of  Nature  and  Perfon  ? 

If  Nature  and  Perfon  are  taken  for  two  real  Beings,  that  do  or  can  exift  any 
where,  without  any  relation  to  thefe  two  Names,  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  fee 
bowjbnple  Ideas,  or  any  thing  elfe,  tan  help  us  out  in  this  matter;  nor  can  we 
from  fimple  Ideas,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  I  know,  learn  the  difference  between  them, 
mn:  what  they  arc. 

The  realoo  why  I  ^eak  thus,  rSf  becaufe  your  Lordfbip,  in  your  fore-cited 
Wo^s,  fays.  Mere  Ues  the  true  Idea  of  a  Perfon^  and  in  the  foregoing  D^fcourfe 
fpeaks  oi  Nature,  as  if  it  were  fome  ihddy,  eftablilh'd  Being,  to  which  one  cer- 
tain precife  Idea  neceilarily belongs  to  make  it  a  true  Idea:  whereas^  my  Lord, 
in  the  vMj  rf  Ideas,  I  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  think  that  the  Word  Perfon  in 
it  £elf  fignifies  nothing ;  and  fo  no  Idea  belonging  to  it,  nothing  can  be  faid  to  bt 
the  trite  Idea  of  it/  But  as  foonas  the  common  ufe  of  any  Language  has  appro- 
priated it  to  any  Mea,  then  that  is  the  true  Idea  rf  a  Perfon,  and  fo  o(  Nature : 
but  becaufe  the  Pnopriety  of  Language,  i.  e.  the  precife  Idea  that  every  Word 
ilaods  for,  it  tiot  always  cxtL&ly  known,  but  is  often  difputed,  thefe  is  no  other 
way  for  him  tiiat  ules  a  Word  which  is  in  Difpute,  but  to  define  wliat  he  fig- 
iiifies  by  it;  and  then  the  Difpute  can  be  no  longer  verbal,  but  mufl  neceffahly 
•be  about  che  Idea  which  be  teUs  irs  he  puts  it  for^ 

Taking^therefore  Naturt  and  Perfon  for  the  Signs  of  two  Lkas  they  arc  put  to 
ilandfor,  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  that  helps  us  fo  foon,  nor  fo  well  to  find 
the  difference  of  Nature  and  Perfon,  as  fimple  Ideaa ;  for  by  enumerating  all  the 
•fimple  /ipdv,  that  are  contaiVd  in  the  complex  Idea  that  each  of  them  is  made  to 
-ftaiid  for,  w(  (ball  immediately  fee  the  whole  differenci:  that  is  between  them. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  fay  there  is  no  other  way  but  this:  Your  Lordlhippropo* 
ding  to  clear  the  difHnBion  between  Nature  and  Perfon,  and  having  dtctarcda  We  f. 2^2. 
can  hteue  M  clear  and  d^fHnff  Idea  of  it  by  Senfation  or  BUfleBion,  and  that  ^AeP*  25  a* 
Grounds  of  Identity  iutdDlfHnBion  come  mt  into  our  Minis  by  the  fimple  Idtas  of  Senfa^ 
tian  and  RefieHion ;  gare  mefome  hopes  of  getting  tarcher  in  light  into  thcfc  Mat- 
icxs,  foas  to  have  more  dear  und  diftmB  Appiehenfiom  concerning  Nature  and  Perfon^ 
Chan  was  to  be  had  by  Ideae.  Bat  after  havings  with  AtLcntion,  more  than  once 
xead  over  what  your  Lortfftfp  with  fo  much  Application  has  writ  thereupon i 
i  mufl,  with  regret,  t:onfefs,That  the  Way  is  too  delicate^  and  the  Matter  too  ab- 
ftrufc,for  my  (Opacity  j  and  that  I  have  learned  nothing  out  of  your  Lordfhip's 
claborat}eDtf<K>urire,butthi5,Thatlmufl  content  my  feU  wiih  the  condcmn'd  way 
iy  Ideas,  and  defpair  of  ever  attaining  any  Knowledg  by  any  other  than  that,  oc 
^rtherthan  that  will  lead  me  to  it. 

Thewmaining  part  of  the  Chapter  containing  no  Remarks  of  your  Lord* 
Ikipy  upon  any  thine  m  my  fiook,  1  am  glad  I  have  no  occafion  to  give  your 

y^.i.  Ddd  Lord- 
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Lordfliip  any  farther  Trouble,  but  only  to  beg  your  Lordlhiys  Pardon  for  tBis, 
and  to  atfure  your  Lordlhip,  that  I  am^ 

My  LORD, 

Tour  Lordfiifs  moft  humble 

and  moft  obedient  Servant, 

John  Locke. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

My  Lord, 

UPON  a  Review  of  thefe  Papers,  I  can  hardly  forbear  wondering  at  my 
felf  what  I  have  been  doing  in  them  ',  fince  I  can  fcarcc  find  upon  what 
Ground  this  Controverfy  with  me  ftands,  or  whence  it  ro(e,  or  whether  it  tends* 
And  I  (hould  cercainly  repent  my  Pains  in  it,  but  that  I  conclude  that  youc 
Lordfliip,  virho  does  not  throw  away  your  Time  upon  flight  Matters  and  Things 
of  fmall  moment,  having  a  quicker  Sight  and  larger  Views  thaln  I  have,  would 
hot  have  troubled  yourlelf  lo  much  with  my  Book,  as  to  beftow  on  it  Seven  and 
Twenty  Pages  together  of  a  very  learned  Treatifc,  and  that  on  a  very  weighty 
Subjeft  ',  and  in  thofe  Twenty  feven  Pages,  bring  Seven  and  twenty  (Rotations 
out  of  my  Book,  unlefs  there  were  fomcthing  in  it  wherein  it  is  very  material  that 
the  World  fliould  be  fet  right ;  which  is  what  I  carneftly  defirc  fliould  be  done; 
And  to  that  purpofe  alone,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  trouble  your  Lordfliip 
with  this  Letter.  j»s.  ^ 

If  I  have  any  where  omitted  any  Thing  of  moment  in  your  Lordflir|?s  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  my  Notions,  or  any  where  miftaken  your  Lordfliip *s  Senfc 
ia  what  I  have  taken  notice  of,  I  beg  your  Lordfliip's  Pardon;  with  this  Affu- 
rance.  That  it  was  not  wilfully  done.  And  if  any  where,  in  the  warm  purfuit 
oi  an  Argument,  Over-attention  to  the  Matter  fliould  have  made  me  let  flip 
iiny  Form  ofExpreflion,  in  the  leaft  Circumftance  not  carrying  with  it  the  utmoft 
Marks  of  that  Kefped  that  I  acknowledg  due,  and  fliall  always  pay  to  your 
Lordfliip *s  Perfon  and  known  great  Learning,  I  difown  it ;  and  defirc  your 
Lordfliip  to  look  on  it  as  not  coming  from  my  Intention,  but  Inadvertency. 

No  body's  Notions,  I  think,  are  the  better  or  truer,  for  ill  Manners  joined 
with  them;  and  I  conclude  your  Lordfliip,  who  fo  well  knows  the  diflfercnt  Caft 
of  Mens  Heads,  and  of  the  Opinions  that  poflcfs  them,  will  not  think  it  iH 
Manners  in  any  one,  if  his  Notions  diflfer  from  your  Lordfliip's,  and  that  he  owns 
that  difference,  and  Explains  the  Grounds  of  it  as  well  as  he  can.  I  have  al- 
ways thought,  that  Truth  and  Knowledg,  by  the  ill  and  over-eager  management 
of  Controverfies,  lofe  a  great  deal  of  the  Advantages  they  might  receive  from 
the  variety  of  Conceptions  there  is  in  Mens  Underftandings.  Could  the  Heats, 
and  Paflion,  and  ill  Language  be  left  out  of  them,  they  would  afford  great  Im- 
provements to  thofe  who  could  feparatc  them  from  by-Interefts  and  perfonal  Pre- 
judices.   Thefe  I  look  upon  your  Lordfliip  to  be  altogether  above. 

It  is  not  tor  me,  who  have  fo  mean  a  Talent  in  it  my  felf,  toprefcribc  to 
any  one  how  he  fliould  write ;  for  when  I  have  faid  all  I  can,  he,  'tis  likc^ 
will  follow  his  own  Method,  and  perhaps  cannot  help  it.  Much  iefs  would  it 
be  good  Manners  in  me,  to  offer  any  thing  that  way  to  a  Perfon  of  your  Lord? 
fliip*s  high  Rank  above  me  in  Parts  and  Learning,  as  well  as  Place  and  Dignity. 
But  yet  your  Lordfliip  willexcufe  ir  to  my  fliort  fijghtednefs,  if  I  wifli  fome^ 
times  that  your  Lordfliip  would  have  been  pleas'cl,  in  this  Debate,  to  have 
kept  every  one*s  pairt  fcparate  to  himrclfj  that  what  I  am  concerned  in,  might 
hot  have  been  fo  mingled  with  the  Opinions  of  others,  which  are  no  Tenets 
of  mine,  nbr,  as  I  think,  does  what.  I  have  written  any  way  relate  to;  but 
that  I,  and  every  one  might  have  feeo  whom  your  Lprdfliip's  Arguments  bore 
upon,  and  what  Intcrefthe  had  in  the  Controverfy,  and  how  fan  .  At  leaft, 
my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  wifli,  that  your  Lordfliip  had  fiiewn  what  Con- 
Ae&ionany  thing  I  have  (aid  about  Ideas,  ^d  particularly  about  the  Idea  of 
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Suhjlance,  about  the  poflibility  that  God^  if  be  pkas'dy  might  indue  feme  Syftemi 
of  Matter  with  a  Power  of  Jhinking;  or  what  I  have  faid  to  prove  a  Gody  die: 
has  with  any  Otjeiiions^  that  are  made  by  others  againft  the  DoShine  of  the 
Trinity^  or  againft  Myftfries :  For  many  Parages  conceraing  Idiasy  Subftancesj 
the  Poffibih'ty  of  God:s  beftowing  Thought  on  iome  Syftems  of  Mattei:>  and  the 
Proof  of  a  Godi  &c.  your  Lordlhip  has  quoted  out  of  my ,  fiook^  in  a  Chapter 
wherein  your  Lordfliip  profeiTesto  anfwer  Oi^^S/onx  againft  the  Trinity  in  point 
of  Reafon,  Had  I  been  able  totiifcover  in  thefe  Pallagcs  of  my  Book,  quo- 
ted by  your  Lordfliip,  what  tendency  your  Lordfliip  had  obferved  in  them  to 
any  fuch  Objections y  I  fliould  perhaps  have  troubled  your  Lordfliip  with  lefs 
impertinent  AnftJvers.  Bet  the  uncertainty  I  was  very  often  in,  to  what  put- 
poie  your  Lordfliip  brought  them,  may  have  made  my  Exph'cations  of  my  felf 
lefs  appoflte,  than  what  your  Lordfliip,  might  have  expcdled.  If  your  Lord- 
fliip had  fliewed  me  any  thing  in  my  Book,  th^t  contained  or  implied  any  op- 
pofition  in  it  to  any  Thing  revealed  in  Holy  Writ  concerning  the  Trinity,  oc-, 
any  other  Dodrine  contain^  in  the  Bible,  I  fliould  have  been  thereby  oblig'd 
to  your  Lordfliip  for  freeing  me  from  that  Miflake,  and  for  affording  me  att 
opportunity  to  own  to  the  World  that  Obhgation,  by  publickly  retracing  my 
Error.  For  I  know  not  any  thing^more  diTmgenuous,  than  not  publickly  to 
own  a  Convidion  one  has  received  concerning  any  Thing  erroneous  in  what 
one  has  printed ;  nor  can  therC)  I  think,  be  a  greater  Qfiience  againft  Man^ 
kind,  than  to  propagate  a  Falfliood  whereof  one  is  convinced,  efpeciaily  in  a 
Matter  wherein  Men  are  highly  concerned  not  to  be  mifled* 

The  Holy  Scripture  is  to  me,  and  always  will  be,  the  conftant  Guideof  my 
AlTenti  and  I  fliall,  always  hearken  to  it,  as  containing  infallible  Truth,  rela* 
ting  to  Things  of  the  higheft  Concernmcfit.,  And  I  wifli  I  could  fay,  there 
were  no  Myfteriesin  it:  I  acknowledg  there  are  to  me,  an4. 1  fear  always  will 
be.  Pv  where  I  want  the  Evidence  of  Things,  there  yet  is  Ground  enough 
for  me  to  believe,  becaufe  God  has  faid  it :  And  I  fliall  prefently  condemn 
and  quit  any  Opinion  of  mine,  as  foon  as  I  am  fliewn  that  it  is  contrary  to 
any  Revelation  in  the  Holy  Scripture..  But, I  myiftconfefs  to  your  Lordinip, 
that  I  do  not  yet  perceive  any  fucb  Contrariety  in  «ny  Thing  in  my  EJfay  •/ 
Humsn  Underflanding. 

Gates,  Jan.  7. 
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Mr.  LOCKE'S  REPLY 

To  the  Right  Reverend  the 

Lord  Bifliopof  fForcefier's  Anfwer  to  his  Letter, 

Coocerning  fonie  PASSAGES  relacing to 

Mr.hocnE's Effayrf  Humatt  Under fiottdir^: 

IN    A 

Late  DISCOURSE  of  his  LotdMjf\  in 
Vindication  of  the  Trinity. 


MyLORD, 

OUR  Lordfliip  having  done  my  Letter  the  Honour  to  think  it 
worth  your  Reply^  I  think  my  felf  bound  in  good  Manners  pub- 
lickly  to  acknowledg  the  Favour,  and  to  give  your  Lordlbip  an 
Account  of  the  EflFe^  it  has  toA  upon  me,  and  the  Grounds  upon 
which  I  yet  di&r  from  you  in  thofe  Pomts,  wherein  I  am  ftill  un- 
der the  mortification  of  not  being  able  to  bring  my  Sentiments 
wholly  to  agree  with  your  Lordffiip's.  And  this  I  the  more  readily  do»  becaufe 
it  Teems  to  me,  that  that  wherein  the  great  difierence  now  lies  between  us»  is 
founded  only  on  your  Fears  i  which,  I  conclude,  upon  a  fedate  Review,  your 
Lordfliip  will  either  part  with,  or  elfe  give  me  other  Reafons,  befidcs  your  Apr 
prehenfions,  to  convince  me  of  Mifbkes  in  my  Book,  which  your  Lordflup  thinks 
to  be  of  confequence  even  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

Tour  Lordfliip  makes  my  Letter  to  confifl  of  two  Parts :  mj  Cmflaim  of 
your  Lordfliip,  and  my  Vindication  of  wyfiff.  You  begin  with  my  Complaint  \ 
one  part  whereof  was.  That  I  was  brought  into  a  Controverfy,  wherein  I  had 
never  meddled,  nor  knew  how  I  came  to  be  concerned  in«  To  this  your  Lordfliip 
is  pleas'd  to  promife  me  Satisfaction. 

Since  your  Lordfliip  has  condefcended  fofar,  as  to  beat  the  pains /o  jh/r  me 
and  Hhers  Satisfaction  in  this  D4attfr^\\  c|ave  leave  to  fecond  your  DtfigQ  beiein» 
and  to  premife  a  Remark  or  two  for  the  clearer  underftanding  the  nature  of  my 
Complaint,  which  is  the  only  way  to  Satisfaction  in  it. 

i#  Then  it  is  to  be  obferv'd.  That  the  Propofition  which  you  difputc  againft, 
as  oppofite  to  the  Dodrinc  of  theTrinity,  is  thisi  That  char  and  diflinct  Ideas  are 
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neceffary  to  Certainty.    This  is  evident  not  only  from  what  your  Ldrdffirp  fubjoias  Vindict. 
to  the  Account  of  Reafon,  given  by  the  Author  of  Chriftiatuty  mt  Afyfierioits ;  P-^S^- 
but  alfo  by  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  here  again  in  your  Anfwer  to  me>  in  thefe 
wordi :  To  lay  all  Foundatim  ofCertaimy,  as  to  Matters  of  Faitb^  uftm  char  and  ir-  P.  14. 
fiivii  Ideas y  was  the  Opmion  I  opposed. 

2.  It  is  to  be  obfervM,  That  this  you  call  anewway  of  Reafon  i  and  thofc  that  Vindlcat. 
build  upon  it.  Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  Reafoning.  p,  233^  2344 

3*  It  is  CO  be  obferv'd,  tliat  a  great  part  of  my  Complaint  was.  That  I  was 
made  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  Reafoning^  without  any  reafon  at  all. 

To  this  Complaint  of  mine,  your  Lordfhip   has  had  the  Goodnefs  to  make 
this  Anfwer  :       ^ 

Now  to.  give  you,  and  others,  SatisfaSiion^as  to  this  matter,  JJhall  firfi  give  an  ac*  Ahfw.  p.4; 
count  of  the  Occafton  of  it ;  and  then  Jbew  what  Care  I  took  to  prevent  A^funderfland" 
ing  about  it. 

The  iirft  part  of  the  Satisf-idion  your  Lordfhip  is  pleas'd  to  offer,  is  contained 
in  thcfe  Words. 

7he  Occafim  was  this  :  Being  to  anfwer  the  ObjeBtons  in  point  of  Reafon  (which  had  p   > 
not  been  anfwer  d  before)  the  firfl  I  mentioned  was ;  That  it  was  above  Reafon,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  believ'd.    In  anfwer  to  this,  t  froposU  two  things  tolecottfi* 
derd:  i.  J^hat  we  underhand  by  Reafon.     2.  H/bat  ground  in  Reafon  there  istore^  P.  5. 
je£l  any  DoBrtne  above  it,  when  it  is  proposed  as  a  Matter  of  Faith. 

As  to  the  former  J  obfervd.  That  the  Unitarians,  in  their  late  Pamphlets,  talked 
very  much  about  clear  and  diflinB  Ideas  and  Perceptions,  and  that  the  Myfieries  tf 
Faith  were  repuffiant  to  them ;  but  never  went  about  to  fiate  the  Nature  and  Bounds 
of  Reafon,  infuch  a  matmer  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  who  make  it  the  Rule  and  Stan^^ 
dafd  of  what  they  are  to  believe.  But  I  added,  T!hat  a  late  Author,  in  a  Book  calfd^ 
ChriiUanicy  not  Myfterious,  had  taken  upon  him  to  char  this  matter,  whom  for  thai 
caufelwas  bound  to  confder-  7he  Defign  of  his  Difcoutfe  related  wboSy  to  Matters 
of  Faith,  and  not  to  Philofophical  Speculations  ;fi  that  there  can  be  Ho  difpute  a^ 
bout  his  Application  ofthofe  he  calls  Principles  of  Reafon  and  Ctrtainty. 

*^  When  the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  intermediate  Ideas,  to  difcover  the  Agrees 
^^  ment  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  received  into  them ;  this  Method  [oF 
V  Knowleds,  be  faith,  is  properly  callM  Reafon  or  Demonftration. 

*^  The  Mind,  as  be  goes  on,  receives  Ideas  two  ways* 

^^  I.  By  Intromiflion  of  the  Senfes.  P,  i^ 

^  a.  By  coniidering  its  own  Operations* 

**  And  thefe  Hmple  and  diftind  Ideas  are  the  fole  Matter  ahd  Fouitdation  of 
^  all  our  Reafoning.'* 

Andfo  all  our  Certainty  is  refolvd  into  two  things,  either  ^*  immediate  Fercep* 
^  tion,  which  is  Self-ividence  :  or  the  ufe  of  intermediate  Ideas,  Vhieh  difctf- 
"  vers  the  Certainty  of  any  thing  dubious:*'  which  is'tshat  be  calls  Rcifon. 

Now  this,  Ifaii,  did  fuffofe,  That  we  mufi  have  clear  and  dipnct  Ideas  of  what- 
ever we  pretend  to  any  Certainty  of  in  our  Minds  (by  Reafon)  and  that  the  only  way 
to  attain  this  Certaimy,  is  by  comparing  thefe  Ideas  together  i  which  excludes  aBCef 
taintyofFaitbor  Reafon,  where  we  cannot  have  fuch  clear  and  difiinBIdedSs 

From  hence  I  proceeded  tofhew.  That  we  could  riot  have  fuch  clear  and  diftitta  Ideas 
as  wereneceffary  in  the  prefent  Debate,  either  by  Senfaliori  of  Reflexion,  and  confe- 
guently  we  could  mt  attain  to  any  Certainty  about  it;  for  which  I  infianc^d  in  the  2S&- 
ture  of  Subflance  and  Verfon,  and  the  DiflinHion  between  them. 

And   by  virtue  of  thefe  Principles,  If  aid,  "that  I  did  mt  wonder  tbdt  the  Gentle^  t*  7- 
men  cftbis  new  way  of  Reafoning  had  almofi  difcarded  Subflance  out  of  the  reafwable 
part  of  the  Pt/orld. 

This  is  all  your  Lordfhip  (ays  here,  to  give  me,  and  others,  SatisfaBion,  as 
to  the  Matters  of  my  Complaim.  For  what  follows,  to  the  35  th  Paf  c  of  your  An- 
fwer, is  nothing  but  your  Lordfliip's  arguing  againft  what  I  have  md  concerning 
Subflance. 

lets  thcfe  words  therefore^  above  quoted*  I  am  to  find  the  Sa^isfatHon  your 
Lordfhip  has  promised,  as  to  the  Occajion  why  your  Lordfiiip  made  me  One  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  new  way  (f  Reafoning,  and  in  that  joined  me  witB  the  Unitarians^ 
and  the  Author  of  Chrillianity  not  Myfterious.  But  I  crave  leave  to  reprcfent  to 
your  Lordlhip,  wherein  the  Words  abovc-cjuotcdcomc  ffiott  of  giving  nie  Satis^ 
faHion.  In 
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In  the  firft  place,  'tis  plain  they  were  intended  for  a  fbort  Narrative  of  what 
was  contain  o  in  the  tenth  Chapter  of  your  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  theTrini- 
ty^  relating  to  this  matter.  But  how  could  your  Lordfliip  think,  that  the  re- 
peating the  fame  things  over  again,  could  give  me  or  any  body  elfe  Satisfaction^ 
as  to  my  being  made  one  oithe  Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  ojReafoning  ? 

Indeed  I  cannot  fay  it  is  an  exa<^  Repetition  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
beginning  of  that  tench  Chapter ;  bccaufe  your  Lordfliip  faid,  in  that  tenth 
Vinip.231.  Chapter,  That  the  Author  of  Chrijiianitynot  Myfterious  gives  an  Jccottnt  of  Rea^ 
fon,  which  fupfofes  that  we  mufl  have  clear  and  difUnct  Ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend 
to  a  Certainty  of  in  our  Minds.  But  here  in  the  Paffagc  above  fee  down,  out  of 
your  Anfwer  to  my  Lectcr,  I  find  it  is  not  to  his  Account  of  Reafon,  but  to 
fomething  taken  out  of  that,  and  fomeching  borrow^  by  him  out  of  my  Book^ 
to  which  your  Lordfliip  annexes  this  Suppofition.  For  your  Lordfliip  fays, 
Anfw.  p.  6.  Now  *THISy  I  faid,  did  fuppofe  that  we  mufl  have  clear  and  dtftinct  Ideas  of  what- 
ever we  pretend  to  any  Certainty  of  in  our  Minds  (by  Reafcn.) 

If  your  Lordfliip  did  fay  fo  in  your'  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
your  Printer  did  your  Lordfliip  two  manifeft  Injuries,  The  one  is.  That  he 
omitted  thefe  words  [^yiif^o/fj:  And  the  other.  That  he  annexed  yourLord- 
fliip's  words  to  the  Account  of  Reafon,  there  given  by  the  Author  of  Cbrifiianity 
not  Myjlerious  •,  and  not  to  thofe  words  your  Lordfliip  here  fays  you  annexed 
them  to.  For  THIS  here  refers  to  other  Words,  and  not  barely  to  that  Au- 
thor's Auount  of  Reafon  I  as  any  one  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  who  will  but  compare 
thefe  two  Places  together. 

One  thing  more  ftrems  to  me  very  remarkable  In  this  matter,  and  that  is. 
That  the  laying  all  Foundation  of  Certainty^  as  to  Matters  of  Faith,  upon  clear  and 
Anfw.  p.  14.  dijiinct  Ideas,  [houldte  the  Opinion  which  youoppofiy  as  your  Lordfliip  declares  ;  and 
that  this  fliould  be  it  for  which  the  Unitarians,  the  Author  o(  Chriftiantty  not  My 
fterious,  and  I,  are  jointly  brought  on  the  Stage,  under  the  title  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  this  new  way  ofReafoning :  and  yet  no  one  Quotation  be  brought  out  of  thclAii* 
tarians,  to  fliew  it  to  be  their  Opinion  ;  nor  any  thing  alledg'd  out  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Chriflianity  not  Myfterious,  to  fliew  it  to  be  his ;  but  only  fome  things 
quoted  out  of  him,  which  are  faid  to  fuppofe  aU  Foundation  of  Certainty  to  h 
laid  upon  clear  and  diJlinSt  Ideas  :'  which  that  they  do  fuppofe  it,  is  not,  I  thinks 
felf-evidcnt,  nor  yet  prov*d.  But  this  I  am  fure,  as  to  my  felf,'  I  do  no  where 
lay  aU  Foundation  qf  Certainty  in  dear  and  dijlinli  Ideas  ;  and  therefore  am  ilill  at 
a  lofs,  why  I  was  made  One  o(the  Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  cf  Reafoning. 

Another  thing  wherein  your  Lordfliip's  Narrative,  intended  iox  my  Safisfatr 
tion,  comes  fliort  of  giving  it  me,  is  this  i  That  at  moft  it  gives  but  an  Account 
of  theOccaJion  why  the  Unitarians,  and  the  Author  of  Chriflianity  not  Myfterious 
were  made  by  your  Lordfliip  the  Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  Reafoning,    But  it 
pretends  not  to  fayja  word  why  I  was  made  One  of  them  >  which  was  the  thing 
wherein  I  needed  Satisfaction.    For  your  Lordfliip  breaks  off  your  Report  of  the 
Matter  of  Fact,  j'uft  when  you  were  come  to  the  Matter  of  my  Complaint  i 
which  you  pafs  over  in  (ilence,  and  turn  your  Difcourfe  to  what  I  have  faid  in 
my  Letter:  For  your  LovdQiip cndi  tf\t  Account  of  the Occafion,  in  thefe  words: 
Anfw  p.  7.  "Ine  Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  Reafoning  had  almofl  dif carded  Subflance  out  of  the 
'  reafonahle  part  of  the  World.    And  there  your  Lordfliip  flops.    Whereas,  *tis  in 
the  words  that  immediately  follow,  that  I  am  brought  in  as  One  of  thdfe  Gcn- 
y.  J  tlemen,  of  which  I  would  have  been  g!ad  to  have  known  the  Occajton;  and  'tis 

in  'p.  234-  '^^  ^Yiis  that  I  needed  Satisfaction.  For  that  which  concerns  the  others,  I  med- 
dle not  with;  I  only  defireto  know  upon  vfhzt  Occafion,  or  why  I  was  brought 
into  this  Difpute  of  the  Trinity  ?  But  of  that,  in  this  Account  of  the  Occapm^ 
I  do  not  fee  that  your  Lordftip  fays  any  thing. 

I  have  been  forc'd  therefore  to  look  again  a  little  clofcr  into  thii  whole  mat^ 
ter :  And,  upon  a  fre^i  Examination  of  what  your  Lordfliip  has  faid,  in  your 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  if  the  Trinity,  and  in  your  Anfwer  to  my  Letter,  I  come 
now  to  fee  a  little  clearei-a  that  the  Matter,  in  fliort,  flands  thus.  The  Author 
o(  Cbrifiianity  not  myfterious,  was  One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  ef  Rea- 
foniffg^  becaufe  he  had  laid  down  a  Doftrine  concerning  Reafon,  which  fuppos*d 
clear  and  diflinci  Ideas  neteffary  to  Certainty.  But  that  Doftrine  of  his  tied  mc 
not. at  all  to  him,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  his  Account  of  Reafon  with 
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Vhat  I  have  (kid  ofReafonin  my  EJfay^  which  your  Lordfliip  accufes  of  nd 
iTuch  Suppoficion  i  and  To  I  flood  clear  from  his  Account  of  Reafon,  or  iny  thing 
it  (uppofes.  But  he  having  given  an  Account  of  the  Original  of  our  Ideas^ 
and  having  faid  fomething  about  them  conformable  to  what  is  in  my  .^j^,  that 
has  tied  him  and  me  fo  clofe  together,  that  by  this  fortof  Connedion  Icame  to 
be  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  Reafoningj  which  confifls  in  makii^ 
clear  and  diftinB  Ideas  necejfary  to  Certainty ^  tho"  I  no  where  fay,  or  fuppofe,  clear 
and  diftina  Ideas  necclfary  to  Certainty. 

How  your  Lord(hip  came  to  join  me  with  the  Author  of  Chrifiianity  not  My* 
fterious,  1  think  is  now  evident.  And  he  being  the  Link  whereby  your  Lordlhip 
joins  me  to  the  Unitarians,  in  Obje^ions  againfl  the  Trinity  in  point  of  Reafon,  an^ 
(werdi  give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  a  little  to  examine  the  Connedion  of  this  Link 
on  that  fide  alfo,  i.e.  What  has  made  your  Lordfliip  join  him  and  the  Unitari- 
ans  in  this  point,  'viz,.  making  clear  and  diJiinSl  Ideas  necejfary  to  Certainty  ;  that 
great  Battery,  it  feems,  which  they  make  ufe  of  agaioit  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  feint  of  Reafon* 

Now  as  to  this,  your  Lordfliip  fays,  That  the  Unitarians  having  not  explained  Vindic.  •# 
the  Naturtt  and  Bounds  of  Reafon,  as  they  ought ;    the  Author  of  Chriftlanity  not  ^3i- 
Myfterious  hath  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  this,  and  takes  upon  him  to  make  this 
matter  clear.    And  then  your  Lordfliip  fees  down  his  Account  of  Reafon^at 
large. 

1  will  not  examine  how  it  appears,  that  the  Author  of  Chri/lianity  not  Myfle'- 
riofii  gave  this  account  of  Reajon,  to  fupply  the  defed  of  the  Unitarians  herein, 
or  to  make  amendt  for  their  not  having  done  it.  Your  Lordfliip  does  notxjuote 
any  thing  out  of  him,  to  fliewthat  it  was  to  make  amends  for  what  the  Unita- 
rians had  neglcded.  I  only  look  to  fee  how  the  Unitarians  and  he  cometo  be 
united,  in  this  dangerous  Principle  of  the  necefjity  of  clear  anddifiinSi  Ideas  to  Cer^ 
tainty:  which  is  that  which  makes  him  a  Gentleman  of  this  new  and  dangerous 
iikiy  ojReafcn':ng  i  and  confequently  me  too,  becauie  he  agrees  in  fome  Particulars 
with  my  EJfay. 

Now,  my  Lord,  having  look'd  over  his  Account  of  Reafon^  as  fet  down  by 
your  Lordfliip  ;  give  me  leave  to  fay.  That  he  that  fliaU  compare  that  Accomit 
of  Reafpn,  with  your  Lordfliip's  Animadvcrfion  annexed  to  it,  in  thefe  word$, 
This  is  offer  d  to  the  IVorld  as  an  account  of  Reafon;  tut  tofhew  how  very  loofe  and  Vindic.  f2 
M^atisfaiiory  it  is,  I  defire  it  may  te  confider*dy  that  this  DoHrine  f uppofes  that  we  ^3  2. 
mufi  have  clear  and  d:Jlin£i  Ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any  Certainty  of  in  our 
Minds ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  Certainty^  is  by  comparing  thefe  Ideas 
together ;  which  excludes  aB  Certainty  of  Faith  or  Reafon,  where  we  cannot  havefuch 
clear  and  diftinil  Ideas:  will,  I  fear,  hardly  defend  himfclf  from  woodering  at 
the  way  your  Lordfliip  has  taken  to  fbew,  how  loofe  and  unfatisfa^^y  an  Accounf 
of  Recfonhis  is  ;  but  by  imagining  that  your  Lordfliip  had  agteatmind  to  fay 
fomething  againfl  clear  and  diJlinB  Ideas,  as  neceflary  to  Certainty  j  or  that  youf: 
Lordfliip  had  fome  reafon  for  bringing  them  in,  that  does  not  appear  in  tha^ 
Accoimt  of  Reafon  -,  fince  in  it,,  from  one  end  to  the  other,,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
mention  of  dear  and  difiinii  Ideas.  Nor  does  he,  (that  1  fee)  fay  .any  thing  thac 
fuppofes  that  we  mufi  have  clear  and  diflin^  Ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any  Cer" 
tainty  of  in  our  Minds. 

-  But  whether  he  and  the  Unitarians  dp  or  do  not  lay  all  Foundation  of  Certain^       ^ 
ty,  as  to  Matters  of  Faitb^  upon  clear  and  difiipSi  Ideas^  I  concern   no)C  piy  felf :  AU 
my  Enquiry,  is,  How  he  and  I  and  the  Unitarians  come  to  be  joipM  togethe^ 
as  Gentlemen  of  this  new  w4y  of  Reafoning  I  Which,  ia  fhort,  as  :far  as  I  can  trace 
and  obferye  the  Connexion,  is  only  thus. 

The  Unitarians  are  the  Men  of  this  new  way  ofReqfoning,  becauf^  they  fpcak  qf  Vindk.^i 
clear MddifiinSi Perceptions y  in  their  Anfwcr to  your  Lordfliip's  Sermon,  asyoi^r.^jt. 
Lordfliip  fays.    The  Author  o(  Chrifiianity  not  Myfierious^  is  joined  to  the  Uni- 
tarians, as  a  Gentleman  of  this  iteviway  of  Reafoning,  becaufe  hisDoiifine^  concerning 
Reafon,  fuppofes  we  mufi  have  clear^  and  difiinB  Ideas  if  whatever  /we  pretend  to  any 
Certainty  of  in  our  Minds  :  And  I  am  joined  to  that  Author,  b^cau^   he  fayf>  ;  .  - 
•'  That  the  ufmg  of  intermediate  Ideas  todifcover  the  .Agreement  or  Difagree- 
^^  ment  of  the  Ideas  received  into  our  Minds,  is  Reafon  j  and  that  ;he  Mind  re- 
'^  ceives  Ideas  by  the  intromiflion  of"  the  Senfes^  and  by  confid«f iog  its  own 
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*'  Opcrationir.  And  thefc  fimplc  and  diftinft  Ideas  are  the  folc  Matter  and 
^  Focmdation  of  ail  our  Reafbning/'  This,  becaufe  it  fecms  to  be  borrowed 
out  of  my  fiooky  is  that  which  unites  me  to  him,  and  by  him  confequeotly  to 
the  Uoitariam* 

And  thos  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  the  Thred  of  your  Lordfliip  s  Difcourfe, 
whereby  I  am  brought  into  the  Company  of  the  Gernkmen  of  this  new  way  of 
Bjt^ning^  and  thereby  bound  up  in  the  Bundle  and  Caufe  of  the  Unitarians  ar« 
guing  againft  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  ObjeElims  in  point  of  Reafon. 

I  have  been  longer  upon  this,  than  I  thought  I  (bould  be :  But  the  Thred  that 
tics  me  to  the  Unitarians  being  fpun  very  fine  and  fubcil,  is,  as  it  naturally  falls 
out,  the  longer  for  it,  and  the  harder  to  be  followed,  fo  as  to  difcover  the  Con- 
nexion every  where*  As  for  example  j  The  Thred  that  ties  me  to  the  Author 
ti  Chriftiunity  wnt  Myftmous^  is  fo  fine  and  delicate,  that  without  laying  my 
Eyes  dofe  to  it,  and  poring  a  good  while,  I  can  hardly  perceive  how  it  hangs 
together  ;  that  becauG:  he  fays  what  your  Lordfliip  charges  him  to  fay,  in  the 
ii34th  Page  of  your  Vindicatiotiy  &c.  and  becaufe  I  fay  what  your  Lordfbip 
cjootesout  of  my  EJfayy  in  the  fame  Page,  that  therefore  lam  one  oithe  Gentle^ 
mm  of  this  mw  way  ^jReafoningy  which  your  Lordfhip  oppofes  in  the  Unita- 
rians, as  dangerous  to  the  Do&rine  of  the  Trinity.  This  Connexion  of  me 
with  the  Author  of  ChrifiioMity  not  Myfleri^us ;  and  by  him,  with  the  Unitarians  ; 
(being  m  a  Point  wherein  I  agree  with  your  Lordfhip,  and  not  with  them,  if 
they  dolay  aU  tlie  Foundation  of  Rnowledg  in  clear  and  diflind  /dead)  is,  I  fay, 
pretty  bard  for  me  clearly  to  perceive  now,  tho'  your  Lordfliip  has  given  me, 
in  your  Letter,  that  end  of  the  Clue  which  was  to  lead  me  to  it,  for  my  SatiJ^ 
^Bii9k;  but  was  impoffibie  forme,  or  (as  I  think)  any  body  elfe  todifcover, 
whilft  ft  ftobdasit  does  in  your  Lordfiiip  s  Vindication ytXc. 

And  nb#,  my  Lord,  'tis  time  I  ask  your  Lordfliip's  pardon  for  faying  itt 
tuy  firft  Letter,  ^*  That  I  hoped  I  might  fay,  you  had  gone  a  little  out  of  your 
*^  wayiodomeakrndnefs;'^  which  your  Lordfliip^  byfo  often  repeating  of 
it,  feems  to  be  difpleas'd  with.  For,  belides  that  there  is  nothing  out  ot  the 
way  to  a  willing  Mind,  I  have  now  the  SatisfaSlim  to  be  join'd  to  the  Author 
^f  th^kmiiy  mt  M^irkusi  for  his  agreeing  witii  me  in  the  Original  of  our  • 
I^Ms  and  thi  Materials  of  our  Knowlrag  (tho'  I  agree  not  with  him,  or  any 
body  elft,  in  i^Hig  nS  F^MtdMnn  of  Certainty  in  Hitters  of  Faith,  in  ciear  and 
iH/iinSt  ideas ;)  md  his  being  |oinM  with  the  Unitarians,  by  giving  an  accoum 
if  RJtafin,  vMch  fuppofes  tkttr  and  diftin^  Ideas  as  neceflary  to  all  Knowled^ 
»fA  GtJtiiftty  :  I  hav4  ftow,  I  fay,  the  Satisfa<ftion  to  fee  how  I  lay  direftly  m 
jfotir  Lordftip's  way,  in  oppofiftg  thefc  Gentlemen,  who  lay  ali  Fomdatim  ef 
CertMity^  si  H)  Matters  0/  Faithy  nfm  clear  and  diftin^  Ideas  ;  i.  9.  the  Unitarian^ 
*fie  Qenttenim  tf  thn  J»^  way  if  Ret^ning  ;  fo  dangerous  to  the  DeBrineofthe  Tri* 
miy.  ^orthe  Author  of  U>tifiianity  mt  Mfierims  agreeing  with  them  in  fome 
thirigs,  tod  wlthnie  iti  fishers ;  he  being  joinM  to  them  on  one  fide  by  an  ac^ 
^mht  bf^^Sn^  that  fuffofes  clear  anddifiitii  Ideas  necejfary  to  Certainty  i  and  to 
inc  ott  the<fther  fide,  by  faying,  Jhe  hfytd  has  its  Ideas  from  Senfatiomand  jRe- 
^^0iWi  nhd  ihdt  thofe  afe  the  Ahterials  and  Foundations  cf  aU  our  Knffwkik^  ^« 
ySfHo  taii  deityj  but  fo  tang'd  in  a  Row,  your  Lotd(hip  may  place  your  lelf  fp, 
that  we  may  feem  to  you  but  one  Objeft,  and  fo  one  Shot  be  aim'd  at  us  all 
Irogfetkct'?  !%«•,  if  yrnnr  Lordfliip  fliould  be  at  the  pains  to  change  your  Sta- 
•tion  i  Htttei  attd  vifew  lis  on  the  other  fide,  we  (bould  vifibly  appear  to  be  very 
^  ifitr^lteiatid  },  in{>articular)  be  found,  in  the  matter  controverted,  to  be 
lifeaitrto  yoift  Ldrdftipi  than  to  either  of  them,  or  any  body  elfe,  vvholay  aS 
Foundation  of  Certainty,  as  to  Matters  cf  Faith,  upon  dear  and  diflinB  Ideas.  For 
.  .  i  j\/  lpet*etey  aflent  to  what  your  twdflrip  faith,  That  there  are  many  Mngs  of 
Vihd.p,ng.  ^"jch  we  may  U  certain^  and  yet  can  have  no  clear  and  diflintl  Ideas  of  them. 

befides  this  Account  of  ttie  Occafion  of  bringing  me  into  your  Lordfliip^ 
^Chaprci",  #hcmi\  OifeSfronti^ainjfl  the  Trinity  in  point  of  Reapn  are  anfwer% 
^icfi  wfc  ^e  cohrftder^^d}  y6ur  L-ordlhip  promifes  to  Jheru  what  Care  you 
P*  4.  ta^to  ^riMm  iWngithfuit^rfood  tAm  it,  to  give  me  and  orbers  SatisfiaBim,  as  to 
'Ihrs  Mittter:  which  Iftfid  about  the  end  df  the  firil  quarter  of  your  Lotdlhip's 
iiint^er'to  mtt  AH  tfe  images  betwert,  feeing  taken  up  rn  a  Difpute  againft 
'^HWitl  havt  f^^tbtntSn^Jhkce,  and  ^\xt  IdeaxX  it,  thtt  I  drink -has  now  no 
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more  to  do  with  the  Queftion,  whether  I  ought  to  have  bec^n  made  ohe  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  Reajoning^  cr  with  my  Compiaint  about  it ;  tho' 
there  be  many  things  in  k  that  I  ought  to  confider  apart,  to  ftew  the  reafon  why 
I  am  not  yet  brought  to  your  Lordfliip's  Sentiments,  by  what  you  have  there 
faid.     To  return  therefore  to  the  budnefs  in  hand. 

Your  Lordftlip  fays,  J  come  therefore  now  to  /hew  the  care  ttook  to  prevent  being  V.  35. 
ntifunder flood  ;  which  will  befi  appear  by  my  own  words ^  viz.  I  mufl  do  that  right  to 
the  Ingenious  Author  oj  the  Eflay  *of  Human  Underftanding    {ffom  whence    thefe 
Notions  are  borrow* d^  to  ferve  other  Purpojes  than  he  intended  them)  that  he  makes 
the  cafe  of  Spiritual  and  Corporeal  Subflances  to  be  alike. 

Thefe  words,  my  Lord,  which  you  have  quoted  out  of  j^our  Vindication^  &c; 
I,  with  Acknowledgment,  own,  will  keep  your  Lordfliip  from  being  mifundit* 
floods  if  any  one  fliould  be  in  danger  to  be  fo  foolifhly  miftaken,  as  ro  think 
your  LordChip  could  not  treat  me  with  great  Civility  when  you  plcas'd  ;  or  that 
you  did  not  here  make  me  a  great  Compliment,  in  the  Epithet  which  you  here 
beftow  upon  me.  Thefe  words  alfo  of  your  Lordfliip,  will  certainly  prevent 
your  Lordfliip*/  being  mifunderfiood,  in  allowing  me  to  have  made  the  Cafe  of  Spi- 
ritual and  Corporeal  Sub/lances  to  be  alike,  fiut  this  was  not  what  I  complain'd 
of  :  My  Complaint  was,  that  I  was  broi^ht  into  a  Controverfy,  wherein  what  I 
had  written  had  nothing. more  to  do,  than  in  any  other  Controverfy  whatfo- 
ever ;  and  that  I  was  made  a  Party,  on  ohe  fide  of  a  Quefiion,  tho'  what  I  faid 
in  my  Book  made  me  not  more  on  the  one  fide  ot  that  Queflion  than  the  other. 
And  that  your  Lordfiiip  had  fo  mix'd  me,  in  many  places,  with  thofe  Gentle^ 
men,  whofe  Objections  ag^nftthe  Trinity  in  point  (f  Reafon  your  Lordfliip  was 
anfwering,  that  the  Reader  could  not  but  take  me  to  be  One  of  them  that  had 
objected  againfl  the  Trinity  in  point  of  Reafon.  As  for  example  ;  where  your 
Lordfliip  firft  introduces  me,  your  Lordfliip  fays,  7%at  the  Gentlemen  of  this  new  yi„ciie,  p; 
way  of  Reafoning  have  almoft  difcarded  Subflame  out  of  the  reafwMe  part  of  the  2^4. 
World.  For  they  not  only  tell  us,  "  That  we  can  have  no  Idea  of  it  by  Senfatioa 
•*  and  Rcflefiion  ;  but  that  nothing  is  fignify'd  by  it,  only  an  uncertain  Suppo- 
**  fition  of  we  know  not  what^**  And  for  thefe  words,  L.  u  Ch./^  (.  18.  of 
my  Effay^  is  quoted. 

Now  my  Lord,  what  Care  is  there  taken  ?  What  Provifion  is  there  made, 
in  the  words  above  alledg'd  by  your  Lordfliip,  to  prevent  your  being  tnifunder- 
floods  if  you  meant  not  that  I  was  One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  Rea- 
foning? And  if  you  did  mean  that  I  was,  your  Lordfliip  did  me  a  maniiefl  In- 
jury. For  I  no  where  make  clear  and  diflinct  Ideas  necefjary  to  Certainty  -,  which  is 
thenru;  way  of  Reafoning  which  your  Lordfhip.oppofes  in  the  Unitarians,  as  con- 
trary to  the  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity.  Your  Lordfhip  lays,  Tou  took  care  not  to  be 
mifundei flood.  And  the  words  wherein  you  took  that  care,  are  thefe:  Imufl  do  p.  g^j 
that  right  to  the  Ingenious  Author  of  the  Eflay  of  Human  Underfianding,  {from 
whence  thefe  Notions  are  borrow'd^  to  ferve  other  Purpofes  than  he  intended  them) 
that  he  makes  the  Cafe  of  Spiritual  and  Corporeal  Subflances  to  be  alike.  But  which 
of  thefe  words  are  they,  my  Lord,  1  befeech  you,  which  are  to  hinder  People 
from  taking  me  to  be  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  that  new  way  of  Reafoning^  where- 
with they  overturn  the  Doftrinc  of  the  Trinity  ?  I  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  can- 
not fee  any  of  them  that  do  :  And  that  I  did  not  fee  any  of  them  that  could 
hinder  Men  from  that  Mifiake,  I  fliew'd  your  Lordfliip,  in  my  firft  Letter  to 
your  Lordfliip,  where  I  take  notice  of  that  Paflfage  in  your  Lordfliip's  Book.  My 
words  are:  "  I  return  my  Acknowledgment  to  your  Lordfliip,  for  the  good  P.  58. 
"  Opinion  you  are  here  pleased  to  expreis  of  the  Author  of  the  JEffay  of  Humati 
^^  Underflandifig  \  and  that  you  do  not  impute  to  him  the  ill  ufe  fome  may  have 
*'  made  of  his  Notions.  But  he  craves  leave  to  fay.  That  he  fliouId  have  been 
**  better  preferv'd  from  the  hard  and  finifter  Thoughts  which  foriae  Men  ate 
^*  always  ready  for ;  if,  in  what  you  have  here  publifli  d,  your  Lordfliip  had  been 
^*  pleas'd  to  have  fliewn  where  you  direded  your  Difcourfe  againft  him,  and 
"  where  againft  others,  from/.  234,  to  p.  262.  Nothing  but  my  Words  and 
*'  my  Book  being  quoted,  the  World  will  be  apt  to  think  that  I  am  the  Perfon 
**  who  argue  againft  the  Trinity  and  deny  Myfleries,  againft  whom  your  Lord- 
**  (hip  direfts  thofe  Pages.  And  indeed,  my  Lord,  tho'  I  have  read  them  over 
^*  with  great  attention,  yet>  in  many  places,  I  cannot  difccm  whether  it  be 
Vol.  1  Ece  ^'againft 
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.'*  againft  mc,  or  any  bodyelfe,  that  your  Lordfliip  is  arguing,  'that  N^^iich 
"  ottcn  makes  the  difficulty,  is,  that  1  do  not  fee  how  what  I  fay  does  at  all 
"  concern  the  Controverfy  your  Lordfliip  is  cngagM  in,  and  yet  I  alone  am 
^*  quoted."  To  which  Complaint  of  mine,  your  Lordlhip  returns  no  other  An- 
fwer,  but  refers  me  to  the  fame  Paflige  again  for  Satisjaction;  and  tells  me,  that 
thtvcin  you  took  care  not  to  be  ndfunderfiood.  Your  Lordlhip  might  fee  thatthofc 
words  did  not  fatisfy  mc  in  that  point,  when  I  did  my  fclf  the  honour  to 
write  to  your  Lordfliip  ;  and  how  your  Lordfliip  fhould  think  the  repetition  of 
them  in  your  Anfwer,  fhould  fatisfy  me  better,  I  confefs  I  cannot  tell. 
P.  60.  1  make  the  like  Complaint  in  thefe  words  :  ^'  This  Paragraph,  which  con- 
*^  tinues  to  prove,  that  we  may  have  Certainty  without  clear  and  diftinft /i^^, 
**  I  would  flatter  my  fclf  is  not  meant  againft  me,  becaufe  it  oppofes  notiiing 
'**  that  I  have  faid,  and  fofl)all  not  fay  anything  to  iti  but  only  fet  it  down  to 
•^  do  your  Lordfliip  right,  that  the  Reader  may  judg.  Tho*  I  do  not  find  how 
•*  he  will  eafily  overlook  me,  and  think  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  in  \x^  fincc 
*^  my  words  alone  arc  quoted  in  fevcral  Pages  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
*•  lowing :  And  in  the  very  next  Paragraph  it  is  faid,  how  THEY  come  to 
•*  know;  which  word  IHETmufk  fignify  fome  body,  befides  the  Author  of 
**  Chriftianity  not  myfterious :  and  then,  I  think,  by  the  whole  Tencur  of  your 
"  Lordfliip's  Difcourfc,  no  Body  will  be  left  but  me,  poflibhe  to  be  taken  to  be 
**  the  other;  for  in  the  fame  Paragraph  your  Lordlhip  fays,  the  fahie  P ERr 
^  SONS  fay,  that  notwitftanding  THEIR  Ideas,  it  is  pofliWe  for  Matcer 
"to  think.'' 

"  I  know  not  what  other  Perfon  fays  fo  but  I  ,•  but  if  any  one  docs,  I  am 
"  furc  no  Perfon  but  I  fay  fo  in  my  Book,  which  your  Lordfliip  has  quoted  Tor 
**  them,  W20.  Human  Underftanding^  B,  4.  Ch.  3.  This,  which  is  a  Riddle  to 
*^  me,  the  more  amazes  mc,  becaufe  I  find  it  in  a  Treatife  of  your  Lordfliip '$, 
"  who  foperfedly  underftand  the  Rules  and  Methods  of  Writing,  whether  in 
^^  Controverfy  or  any  other  way  :  But  this  which  feems  wholly  new  to  me,  I 
*'  fliall  better  underftand,  when  your  Lordfliip  pleafes  to  explain  it.  In  the 
"  mean  time;  I  mention  it  as  an  Apology  for  my  fclf,  if  (ometimes  I  miftake 
**  your  Lordfliip's  Aim,  and  fo  mifapply  my.  Anfwer/' 

To  this  alfo  your  Lordfliip  anfwers  nothing,  but  for  Satisfaction  refers  me  to 
the  Care  you  took  to  prevent  being  mifimderftood ;  which,  you  fay,  appears  by  thofc 
words  of  your*s  abovc-recitcd.  But  what  there  is  in  thofe  words  that  can  pre-  ' 
vent  the  Miftake  I  complained  I  was  exposM  to ;  what  there  is  in  them,  that 
can  hinder  any  one  from  thinking  that  I  am  one  of  the  THET  and  THEM 
that  oppofe  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  vjith  Arguments  in  point  of  Reafon; 
that  I  muft  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  fee,  tho*  thave  read  them  over  and  ovcf 
again  to  find  it  out. 

The  like  might  be  faid  in  refpeft  of  all  thofe  other  Paflages,  where  I  make 
the  like  Complaint,  which  your  Lordfliip  takes  notice  I  was  frequent  in ;  nor 
could  I  avoid  it,  being  almoft  every  Leaf  perplcx'd  to  know  whether  I  was  con- 
cerned, and  how  far,  in  what  your  Lordfliip  faid,  fince  my  words  were  Quoted, 
and  others  argu'd  againft.    And  for  Satisfaction  herein,   I  am  fent  to  a  Compli- 
ment of  your  Lordlhip's.    I  fay  not  this,  my  Lord,  that  I  do  not  highly  value 
the  Civility  and  good  Opinion  your  Lordfliip  hasexprefs*d  of  me  therein  ;  but 
to  let  your  LordCbip  fee,  that  I  was  not  fo  rude  as  to  complain  of  want  of  Civi- 
lity in  your  Lordfliip  ;  but  my  Complaint  was  of  fomething  elfe ;  and  therefore 
it  was  fomething  elfe  wherein  I  wanted  Satisfaction. 
P*  35?     Indeed  your  Lordfliip  fays,  in  that  Palfage  ;   From  the  Author  of  the  Eflfay  of 
Human  Underflanding,  THESE  NOTIONS  are  borrovfd,  to  fe^^e  other  Pur- 
pofes  than  he  intended  them.     But,  my  Lord^  how  this  helps  in  the  cafe  to  pre- 
vent  my  being  miftaken  to  be  one  of  THO  SE  whom  your  Lordfhip  had  to  do 
with  in  this  Chapter,  in  anfwering  Objections  in  point  of  Reafon  againft  the  Tri^ 
nity^  I  muft  own,  I  dp  not  yet  perceive :  for  thefe  Notions,  which  your  Lord- 
flup  is  there  arguing  againft,  are  all  taken  out  of  my  Book,  and  made  ufe  of 
by  no  body  that  I  know,  but  your  Lordfliip,  or  mv  fclf:  And  which  of  us  two 
it  is,  that  h2,th  borrow  d  them  to  ferve  other  Purpojes  than  I  intended  themy  I  muft 
leave  to  your  Lordfhip  to  determine.    I,  and  I  think  every  body  elfe  with  me, 
wiU  be  at  a  loistoknow  who  they  are,  till  either  their  Words,  and  not  mine,  are 
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t)'roducM  to  prove,  that  they  do  ufe  thofe  Notions  of  mine,  which  youf 
Lordfliip  there  calls  THESE  NOT'IONS,  to  Purfofes  to  which  limendei 
them  not. 

But  to  thofe  Words  in  your  Lordfbip's  Vindicmim  of  the  DoBrine  of  the  Trim" 
tjy  you,  in  your  Anfwer  to  my  Lcttex*,  for  farther  SatisfoBion,  add  as  followeth : 
It  was  too  plain  f  that  the  told  tVriter  a^ainji  the  My  denes  of  our  Faith,  took  his  No-  P.  )  J» 
tions  and  Expreffions  from  thence:  Aim  what  could  be  ftdd  more  for  pur  Vindication, 
than  that  he  ttnm'd  them  into  other  Purpofes  than  the  Author  inttnded  them  i 

With  Submif&on,  my  Lord,  it  is  as  plain  as  Print  can  make  it^  that  what- 
ever Notions  and  Exprejjions  that  Writer  took  from  my  Book  j  thofe  in  queftion, 
which  your  Lordfbip  there  calls  Thefe  Notions,  my  Book  is  only  quoted  for ; 
nor  does  it  appear,  that  your  Lordfliip  knew  that  that  IVriter  had  any  where  Viiid.pi239» 
made  ufe  of  them :  or,  if  your  Lordfliip  knew  them  to  be  any  where  in  his 
Writings>  the  Matter  of  Aftonifhment  and  Complaint  is  ftili  the  greater,  that 
your  Lordfliip  fliould  know  where  they  were  in  his  Writings  ufed  to  ferve  othir 
Purpofes  than  limended  them  ;  and  yet  your  Lordfliip  fliould  quote  only  my  Book, 
where  they  were  ufcd  to  ferve  only  thofe  Purpofes  J  intended  them. 

How  much  this  is  for  my  Vindication,  we  ihall  prefently  fee :  But  what  it  can 
do  to  give  SatisfaSlion  to  me  or  others,  as  to  the  Matters  of  my  Complaint^  for 
which  it  is  brought  by  your  Lordfliip,  that  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee.  For  my 
Complaint  was  not  againft  thofe  Gentlemen,  that  they  had  caft  any  Afperfion 
upon  my  Book,  againft  which  I  deflt'd  your  Lordfliip  to  vindicate  me  ;  but 
nay  Complaint  was  of  your  Lordfliip,  that  you  had  brought  me  into  a  Contro- 
verfy,  and  fo  join'dme  with  thofe  againft  whom  you  were  difputing  in  de^ 
fence  of  the  Trinity,  that  thofe  who  read  your  Lordfliip's  Book,  would  be  apt 
to  miftake  me  for  one  of  them* 

But  your  Lordfliip  asks.  What  could  be  faid  more  for  my  Vmditation  f  My 
Lord,  I  fliall  always  take  it  for  a  very  great  Honour,  to  be  vindicated  by  your 
Lordfliip  againft  others.  But  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  I  wanted  no  l^tndicatim  a-' 
gainft  others  i  If  my  Book  or  Notions  had  need  of  any  Vindication,  it  was> 
only  againft  your  Lordfliip ;  for  it  was  your  Lordfliip,  and  not  others,  who  had 
in  your  Book  difputed  againft  Pafl*ages  quoted  out  of  mine,  for  feveral  Pages 
together. 

Neverthelefs,  my  Lord,  I  gratefolly  acknowledg  the  Favour  you  have  done 
me,  for  being  Guarantee  for  my  Intentions,  which  you  can  have  no  reafon  to 
repent  of.  For  as  it  was  not  in  my  Intention  to  write  any  thing  againft  Truth,- 
much  lefs  againft  any  of  the  Sacred  Truths  contain^  in  the  &riprures ;  fo  I 
will  be  anfwerable  for  it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  Book,  which  can  be 
made  ufe  of  to  other  purpofes,  but  what  may  be  tumM  upon  them,  who  fo  ufe 
it,  to  fliew  their  Miftake  and  Error-  No  Body  can  hinder  but  that  Syllo- 
gifm,  which  was  intended  for  the  Service  of  Truth,  will  fometimes  be  made 
ufe  of  againft  it.  But  it  is  neverthele(s  of  Truth's  fide,  and  always  turns  upon 
the  Adverlaries  of  it. 

Your  Lordfliip  adds.  And  the  true  Reafon  why  the  Plural  Number  was  fo  often  p.  3^ 
tlfed  by  me,  was,  becaufe  he  [  /.  e.  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  A^fterious  ]  buik 
upon  thofe  which  he  imagined  had  been  yottr  Grounds. 

Whether  'twas  your  Lordfliip,  or  he,  that  imagined  thofe  to  be  my  Grounds, 
which  were  not  my  Grounds,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay.    Be  that  as  it  will  ; 
'tis  plain  from  what  your  Lordfliip  here  fays>  That  all  the  Foundation  of  your 
Lordfliip's  fo  pofitively,  and  in  fo  many  Places>  making  me  One  oithe  Gentlemen 
of  the  new  way  ofReafoning,   was  but  an  Imagination  of  an  Imagination.    Your 
Lordfhip fays,  ht  built  upon  thofe  which  he  imagined  had  been  my  Grounds;  but  it 
is  but  an  Imagination  in  your  LordJhip,  that  he  did  fo  imagine ;  and  with  all 
xluerefpcft,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  a  very  ill- grounded  Imagination  too.    For  it 
appears  to  me  no  Foundation  to  think,  that  biecaufe  he  or  any  body  agrees  with 
me  in  things  that  are  in  my  Book,  and  fo  appeat  to  be  my  Opinion  i  therefore 
he  imagines  he  agrees  with  me  in  other  things,  which  are  not  in  my  Book,  and 
are  not  my  Opinion*    As  in  the  matter  before  us ;  what  reafod  is  there  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  Author  of  Chrifiianity  not  Myfieriotts  hnagind,  that  he  built  on  my 
Grounds,  in  laying  all  foundation  of  Certainty  in  clear  and  diftinS  Ideas,  (if  he  does 
fo^  which  is  no  where  laid  down  in  my  Book  ^  becaufe  he  builds  on  my  Grounds, 
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toncernipgi  the  Original  of  our  Ideai^  or  aay  thing  elfe  iic  finds  ia  my  Book»  or 
quotas  OMt  of  it  ?  tor  this  is,  all  tbc.  .^^bor  oi  Cirifiiumty  not  Aiyflerims  has 
done  in  this  CafC)  or  can  be  brought  to  tupport  fuch  an  Imagination. 

But  fupppQng  it  tru^  Tl^^  he  inu^irid  he  bulk  M§n^  jxiy.  Groaods;  what  Rca- 
foD^  I  beteech  your  LordJhip^  is  that  for  ufing  the  Plural  Ntmher^  in  q^uocing 
'  woids  whicli  I  alone  fpQHc^  and  he  n,o  where  m^es  tifc  of  ?  To  this  your  Lord- 
Pi  3^-  ihip  fays.  That  he  tmaginihe  butU  ufmn^  Qrcunds  \  W  ymr  Urd(hiy$  Bujmefi 
v)as  to  Jhew  tbofe  Exftejjions  of  minc^  '^hich  feemd  mofi  to  cotmeuance  bis  M^hod 
of  Proceeding^  could  not  give  any  reafonatle  Satij/aSion :  which,  as  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, axfloiints  to  thus  much.  Th?  Author  of  QmAianity  not  M}fterious^virnv^s 
fbmqthing  which  your  Lordfliip  difapproves:  Your /LordA^ip  imagines,  he  builds 
ufmmy  Grounds ;  axid  then  your  Lordfl^ip  picks  out  feme  Expnjjions  of  mine^ 
which  you  imagine  do  moft  countenance  his  Method  of  Proceedings  and  quote  them, 
as  beloigiiig  in  common  to  us  both^  tho*  it  be  certain  he  no  where  ufcd  them. 
And  this  your  Lord  ftiip  tcUs  me  (  togivimt  SatisfaHicn^  whsit  Care  you  took  not 
to  h  m'tfmidirfiood)  v^as  the  true  Aeafon^  'whj  you  fo  often  ufed  the  Plural  Number: 
Whicbj  with  Submiffion,  my  Lord,  feemsto  me  to  be  no  Reafonat  aU;  unlcfs 
iu  can  be  a  Reafon  to  afcribe  my  Words  to  another  Man,  and  me  together, 
which  lie  never  (aid  i  becaufe  your  Lordflitp  imagines  he  might,  if  he  would, 
have  {aid  them.  And  ought  rot  thisi  my  Lord,  to  fatisfy  me  of  the  Care  you 
tmkt  mi  to  be  mifumlerfimd  I 

Your  Lordiliip  goes  on  to  ihew  your  care  to  prevent  ymr  beinf  mifunder flood : 
Pi  3^-  Your  Words  are,  Butyvu  [/,  ^.  the  Author  ot  the  Letter  to  your  Lordihipj  7^, 
ymd&ut  '' place  Certainty  only  in  clear  and  dillind  /^if^x,  but  in  the  clear  and 
'*  vifihle  Connexion  of  any  of  our  Ideas,  And^  Certainty  of  Roowledg,  you 
**  tiU  ui^  is  to  pctcciv^  the  Agreement  or  Difagteement  of  Ideasy  as  expreu  d 
**  in  any  Propolitioo."  Whether  thi^be^ftrue  Account  of  the  Certainty  of  Know- 
l^dg,  or  uoty  wiU  be  frefmty  conjtdir^d.  But  it  is  *J^exy  fcfftble  he  might  miftaki^  of 
rmfapflyyour  jettons ;  but  there  is  to9  much  Reajon  ta  believe^  he  thought  them  the  fame: 
Attd'ivehavenoreafimtQ  bejhrry,  that  he  hath  given  you  this  occafign  for  exf  lining 
y^r  mea^ingy.  and  fi^  the  Vindication  ofyoftrfeJf^  in  tpe  matters  you  affrehendlhad 
cb^rgd  youjv^* 

Your  Lordihip  herein  fays.  It  is  very  pofftble  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  noc. 
Xlyfterious  mig^t  ntiflaJ^^  ar  mifafply  my  Notions*  I  Aid  it  indeed  very  pofUble,  ' 
that  my  l^otions  n^ay  h^  mifipisnt  andmifapfiyd\  if  (>y  mifapplyM,  be  meant, 
drawing  Inktcncts  from  thence,  whicfi  t>e)ong  not  to  thcin«  But  ii  ttiat  Pof- 
Cbility  be  ELeaibn  enough  10  join  me,  in  the  Plural  Ni^|;^r,  with  the  Author  of 
QbriflisiMityupitMyfieri^us^  m  with  the  Uqitaf  jans ;  it  is  as  much  a  reafbo  to  join 
me  in  the  Plurtd  Number  with  the  Papifit,  when  your  Lordihip  has  an  occaiion 
to  write  agjtinft  them  oext  i  pr  y/\tb  tfai^  Ltitherans,  oj^  Shakers,  &c.  for  ^cis  pof- 
fibte^  that  any  of  thefe  oiay  mijiake^  or  |o  thac  feniie  mJfapply  my  Notions.  But 
if  mifiaking^  or  mifapplying  my  Jf^ioit(,  dpes  a&uaUy  jpin  one  to  any  body,  I 
know  no  body  that  I  am  fo  ilri&ly  joined  to,  as  your  Lordihip :  For,  as  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  no  body  b^  fQ  much  Piiftahu  ^nd  mifapplfdmy  Uotions^  as  your 
Lordikip.  I  ihouLd  not  taiee  the  liberty  to  (ay  thi^  were  not  my  thinking  fy 
the  very  Reafon  and  Excufe  for  my  troubling  ypur  Lordihip  with  this  fecond 
Letter  For,  my  Lord,  I  do  bck  £b  well  love  Cont|:overfy,  efpecialiy  with  (o 
great  and  fo  learned  a  Maq  as  ypur  Lordihip^  as  to  fay  a  Word  more ;  had  I  not 
hopes  to  iliew,  for  my  Excufe,  that  it  is  my  Misfortune  to  have  myNmousto 
be  miftakenot  mifajfiy'd  by  your  Lordihip. 
t,  364  Your  Lordihip  adds.  But  there  is  too  much  Reafon  to  beHeve,  that  he  thought  tbeni 
the  fame ;  i.  e.  That  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  Afyfterious  thought  that  I  had 
laid  aS  Pouud4Mu  of  Certainty  in  clear  iptd  diftinB  Ideas^  as  well  as  he  did ;  for 
that  is  it,  iipon  which  all  this  Difpute  i%  rais'd.  Wlwcther  be  h^mfelf  laid  all 
Basndation  ^  Certainty  in  clear  and  difiin£l  Idias^  is  more  than  I  know.  But  what 
that  too  much  Mfif^is  to  believej  thfU  he  thought  that  I  did,  I  am  furc  is  hard  for  me 
to  gtte&,  tftl  your  LoiKiihip  is  plea^'d  to  flfame  it.  For  that  there  is  nor  any 
fuch  thing  in  my  Bopft,  to  g^ve  him^  or  any  body  elfe^  reafon  to  thintt  io,  I  fup- 
pofe  your  Lordfliip  i%  now  iatisfy'd  :  And  I  wpuld  not  willingly  fuppofe  tbi 
Bgafon  to  be,  th^c  uti)ds  hc;,^  or  ibmebody  ^Ife  thought  fo,  ipy  Book  could  not 
be  brought  into  the  difpute ;  tho'  it  be  not  ^(y  to  find  any  other.  It  follows  in 
your  L^dihip's  Letter^  And 
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Jtttdwe  have  no  RfofoH  t^  ^  farrfy  that  he  h^h  givem  ym  fbi^  t&c^^fir  $he.V.  iS. 
t^hining  jour  meoHtng^  mi,  for  tie  Vindiscuan  (^  your  fs^  in  ih^maiur  you  affre* 
hofdedn  I  had  charged  you  VHtk*  -  '    '    ^ 

,  My  Lord,  I  know  not  any  Ofcq/ton  he  has  given  14ef  of  vtHdicatk^/my  felf  :^ 
X&ur  |x>rd(hip  was  pleafed  to  join  -me  with  the  Gemlemeu  df  the  new  vxiy  of 
I^^fiifingi  who  laid  all  Foundation  q£  Certainty  in  clear  and  dMn&  Ideas.  Aff 
the  Vindication  I  makc>  or  need  to  m^ke  ifi  the  GUb,  is.  That  I  lay  not  ai 
Fomdatm  of  Certainty  in  char  and  difiinSl  Ideas  \  and  fo  there  was  no  ReafW' 
tOi  jojn  me  with  thofc  that  dcu  And  for  this  l^icaMn  of  my  fetf^  your  Lord<^ 
fhip  alone  gives  me  Occafibn ;  But  whether  your  LordOiip  has  JR^fffon  to  be' 
forry,  or  not  forty,  your  Lordfhip  bcf^  knows. 

Your  Lordfbip  goes  on,  in  what  is  defigned  for  my,  SatisfaBion^  as  folloiweth : 
4nd  if  your  Anfmer  doth  not  come  fully  up  in  all  Thin^Sy  td  what  I  could  wifi  ^  yefp.  37. 
I  apt  glad  to  find,  th^  in  general  you  ouin  the  Myfieries  ^  the  Chriftian  RtiHIfy 
a^d  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Rule  and  Foundation  of  it. 

Wh^cb  words,  my  {.ord,  feem  co  me  rather  to  fliew,  that  youc  Lord&ip  is 
not  willing  to  be  fatisfy'^  with  my  Book,  than  to  ^w  any  C^re  your  Lord- 
(lijpeook  to  prevent  Peoples  being  le4  by  your  Lordihip's  Book  into  a  Mif-^ 
t^ke^  that  I  was  One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  that  new  wMycf  Rxafonkig,'  Wfao;argutd^ 
againtt  the  Doftrine  of  the  Trinicy,  --.  .        ^ 

7%e  Gentlemen  of  the  ntw  way  of  Reafoning,   whom    your  Lordftip\  fets  your 
felf  to  anfyyrcr  in  that  loth  Chapter  Of  your  l/indUa$ion  ofthi^Dothineo)  the- 
Trinity,   are  thofe  who  lay  all  Foundation  of  Certainty  in  clear  anddiftinH  Ideas  t 
an4  fro*n  that  Foundation,  raifc  Obje^ims  againfl  tbelriniiyin'piAntof  Reafin^ 
Tour  Lordihip  joins  me  with  thefe  Gentlemen  in  that  Chapter,  and  calls  me  Ont 
of  them*    Of  thi(  I  complain  ;  and  tell  your  Lordfliip*  in  the  Pkce  and  Word^ 
y9P  have  quoted  out  of  my  Letter,  '^  That  I  do  not  place  Csrtatnty  only  iti 
*^  clear  and  diiliad  Ideas. '^    I  expe&^d  upon  this,  that  your  Lordfliip  would 
have  aifoiled  me,  and  faid,  that  then  I  was  none  of  them  ;  nor  Ihoald  havtt^ 
been  joined  with  them.    Butinftead  of  that,  your  Lprdfibip  tells  me.  My  An^- 
fv^  doth  tm  come  fully  up  in  all  tUngs,  to  wha$  your  ignrdj^  could  wiji.     The: 
Queftion  iS)  Whether  I  ought  to  be  liftefi  with  thcfe,  and  ranked  ob  their  ^de; 
who  place  Certaimy  only  in  clear  and  diftitiB  Ideas  ?,   What  more  dired  and  ea-    *' 
tegorical  Anfwer  coukl  your  Lordihip  wi(h  tor,  to  deelde  this  (^[{leftiQn,  than 
that  which  I  give  ?    To  which  nothing  can  b$  replyM,   but  that  it  is  noO 
true  :  But  that  your  Lordfhip  does  not  objeft  to  it ;   but  fays,  It  does  not  com^^ 
fuB^  up  ip  aU  ThingSt  to  what  your   Lurdfhif  could  wifh.  .  What   other  Thingii 
there  can  be  wifli'd  for  in  an  Anfwer,  which,  if  it  be  true,  decides  the  Matr. 
t^t  and  which  is  not  doubted  to  be  true,  comes  not  within  myguefs.    But 
tho^  my  Anfwer  be  an  unexceptionable  Anfwer^  ^%  to  the  Point  in  Qudftion, 
yet»  it  fecms,  my  Book  is  not  an  unexceptionable  Book>  becaofe  I  oWn>  that 
in  it  I  fay>  ^^  That  Certainty  of  Knowledg  is  to  perceive  the  A^teement  or 
**  Difagrecment  of  any  Ideas,  as  cxprcffed  in  any  Propofifion*"    Whether  it 
b^  true,  that  Certainty  of  Knowledg  lies  in  fuch  a  Perception,  is  nbthing  td 
thcQi^eftion  here  ;  that,  perhaps,  we  may  have  an  occaHon  to  examine  iti' 
another  place.     The  Q(,ieftion  here  is.  Whether  I  ought  to  have  been  ranked 
with  thofe,  who  lay  oB  Foundation  of  Certainty  in  clear  and  difiinct  Ideas  i    And 
to  that,  I  think  my  Anfwer  is  a  full  and  dcci(}ve  Anfwer  ;  and  there  i^  nothing 
wanting  in  it,  which  your  Lordihip  could  wilh  for,  to  make  it  fuller. 
.  But  tis  natural  the  Book  Ibould  be  found  fault  with,  when  the  Author^  it 
feems,  has  had  the  ill  Luck  to  be  under  your  Lordfhip's  ill  Opinion^    This  I 
coiold  not  but  be  furpriz'd  to  find  in  a  Paragraph,  which  your  Lordihip  declares 
was  defigned  to  give  me  fatisfaction.    Your  Lordihip  fays,  Tho'  my  Anfwer  doth^ 
not  come  up  in  aU  Things  to  what  you  could  wi/b;  yet  you  are  glad  to  find,  that  id' 
getter al  I  own  the  Myjieries  of  the  Chrijlian  Faith,  and  the  Scriphtres  to  ie  the  Found^^ 
tim  and  Rule  of  it. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  declarM  to  your  Lord(bipj  or  any 
body  elfe,  that  I  did  not  own  all  the  Dodrines  of  the  Chriftian  Fai^h,  and  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  fole  Rule  and  Foundation  of  it.  And  therefore  I  know 
no  more  Reafon  your  Lordihip  had  to  fay,  That  you  are  glad  to  find^  that  in 
guteral  I  own,  Sec   than  I  have  Reafon  to  (ay.  That  Inm  glad  to  find,  that  i^ 
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.  ^lineral  y^ur  Lairifiif  cwm  the  Mjffteries  of  the  Chrifticm  Faith,  and  thi  ScriftOrtf 
tote  the  Fotmda^n  and  Rule,  of  it.  Unlcfs  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  thofe 
who  do  not  write  and  appear  in  Print,  in  ControverHes  of  ReligioA,  do  not 
own  the  Chtiftian  Faitb,  arfd  the  Scriptures  as  the  Rule  of  it. 

1  know,,  my  Lord^  of  what  weight  a  CommeBdation  from  your  Lordfhip^a 
Pen  is  in  the  World  :  And  I  perceive  your  Lordfliip  knows  the  Value  ofit^ 
which  has  made  your  Lordfliip  temper  your's  of  me  with  fo  large  an  Alloy, 
for  fear  poffibly  left  it  (bould  work  too  ftrongly  on  my  Vanity.  For  whether 
I  confider  where  chefe  words  fiand>  or  how  they  are  brought  in,  or  what  Inti- 
matioo  they  carry  with  them ;  which  way  foevcr  I  turn  them,  I  do  not  find 
they  were  intended  to  puff  me  up,  tho'  chey  are  in  a  Paragraph  purpofcly  writ* 
ten  to  give  me  Satisfaliion.;  aiid  grounded  on  Words  of  mine,  which  feem  to 
,  be  approved  by  your  Lordfliip  before  any  in  my  Letter;  but  which  yet  hare 
nothing  to  do  in  this  Place  (  whether  your  Lordfliip  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
fetch  them  from  my  Poftfcript)  unlefs  it  be  to  give  vent  to  To  extraoixiinary  a 
fort  of  Compliment :  For  they  are,  I  think,  in  their  Subjet^,  as  well  as  Place, 
the  remotefl  of  any  in  my  Letter,  from  the  Argument  your  Lordfliip  was  then 
upon ;  which  was  to  (hew  what  Care  you  had  taken  not  to  te  miftmdeffiood  to 
my  Prejudice.  For  what,  I  befeech  you^  my  Lord,  would  you  think  of  him, 
who  from  fomc  Words  ot  your  Lordfliip's,  that  fcem*d  to  exprefs  much  of  a 
CbrifiioH  SfiritoMd  Temper  (for  fo  your  Lordfliip  i%  pleased  to  fay,  of  thcfe  of 
mine)  ihould  feek  occafion  to  tell  your  Lordfliip,  and  the  World,  That  he 
was  glad  to. find  that  your  Lordfliip  was  a  Chriltian,  and  that  you  believed 
the  £ble  ?  For  this,  common  Humanity,  as  well  as  Chriflian  Charity,  obliges 
us  to  believe  of  every  one  who  calls  himfelf  a  Chriftian,  till  he  manifefts  the 
contrary*  Whereas  the  faying,  I  am  glad  to  fatd  (rich  an  one  believes  the  Scrifture^ 
is  underflood  to  intimate.  That  I  knew  the  Time  when  he  did  not ;  or,  at 
leaft,  when  I  fufpe&ed  he  did  not.  fiut  perhaps  your  Lordfliip  had  fome  other 
meaning  in  it,  which  I  do  not  ice.  The  Largenefs  of  your  Lordfliip's  M ind^ 
and  the  Charity  of  a  Father  of  our  Church,  makes  me  hope  that  I  pafs'd  not 
in  your  Lordibip's  Opinion  for  a  Heathen,  till  your  Lordfbip  read  that  Paflage 
in  the  Poilfcript  of  my  late  Letter  to  you. 
V*  37*  But  to  return  to  the  SatirfaSlion  your  Lordfliip  is  giving  me.  To  thofe 
Words  quoted  out  of  my  Poftfcript,  your  Lordfliip  fubjoins  :  fVbicb  words  feem 
to  exprefs  fo  much  of  a  Chriftian  Spirit  and  Ten^r^  that  I  cannot  believe  jou  intended 
to  give  any  Advamage  to  the  Emmies  of  the  Chriftian  Faith ;  but  whether  there  hatb 
ttot  been  toojufi  occ(^im  for  them  to  apply  T'  HEM  in  that  manner^  is  a  Thing  very 
fit  for  jotito  confider. 

Your  Lordfliip  here  again  expreffes  a  favourable  Opinion  of  my  Intentions^ 
which  I  gratefiilly  acknowledg:  But  you  add.  That  it  is  fit  for  me  to  confider^ 
whether  there  hath  mt  been  too  ju/i  occajion  for  them  to  apply  THE  At  in  that 
manner.  My  Lord,  I  fhall  do  what  your  Lordfliip  thinks  is  fit  for  me  to  do, 
when  your  Lordfhip  does  me  the  Favour  to  tell  me,  who  thofe  Enemies  of  the 
Faith  are,  who  have  applied  thofe  Words  of  my  Poftfcript,  (  for  to  thofe  alone, 
by  any  kind  of  Conftrudion,  can  I  make  your  Lordfliip's  Word  THEM  refer) 
and  the  manner  which  they  have  apply 'd  them  in,  and  the  toojujl  occafion  they 
have  had  fo  to  apply  them.  For  i  coofefs,  my  Lord^  I  am  at  a  lofs  as  to  all 
thefe ;  and  thereby  unable  to  obey  your  Lbrdfliip's  Commands,  till  your  Lordfliip 
does  me  the  Favour  to  make  me  underftand  aO  thefe  Particulars  better* 

But  if  by  any  new  way  of  Conftrudion,  unintelligible  to  me,  the  Word 
THEM  here  Ihall  be  apply'd  to  any  Paflfages  of  my  EJfay  of  human  Under^ 
fianding ;  I  muft  humbly  crave  leave  to  obferve  this  one  Thing,  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  what  your  Lordfhip  has  defigned  for  my  SatisfaSiion,  That  tho'  my 
Complaint  be  of  your  Lordfliip's  manner  of  applying  what  I  bad  publilh'd  in 
my  EJfay ^  fo  as  to  intercft  me  in  a  Controverfy  wherein  I  meddled  not ;  your 
Lordfhip  all  along  tells  me  of  others,  that  have  mifapplyd  I  know  not  what 
Words  in  my  Book,  after  I  know  not  what  manner.  Now  as  to  this  matter, 
I  befeech  your  Lordfhip  to  believe,  that  when  any  one,  in  fuch  a  manner,  ap- 
plies my  Words  contrary  to  what  I  intended  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  op- 
pofite  to  the  DoSrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  me  a  Party  in  that  Conrrovcfify 
againfi  the  Trinity,  as  your  Lordfhip  knows  I  complain  your  Lordfhip  has 
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done^  I  (Ball  complain  of  them  too  >  and  cooddcr,  as  well  as  I  can^  what  Sa- 
tisjaBion  they  give  me  and  others  in  it. 

Your  Lordlhip's  next  Words  are:    For   in  an  jige,  wherein  the  Myfieries  ojf^  37- 
Faith  arefo  much  exposed,  by  the  Promoters  of  Scepticifm  and  hfidetitj ;  it  is  a  thing 
of  dangerous  Confequence,  to  flart  fuch  new  Methods  of  Certninty,   as  are  apt  to 
leave  Mens  Minds  morq  doubtful  than  before  i  as  wili  foon  appear  from  your  own  Con- 
cejjion. 

Thefe  Words  contain  a  ferther  Accuiation  of  my  Book,  which  fliall  be  con- 
fider'd  in  its  due  place.  What  I  am  now  upon,  is  the  SatisfaBion  your  Lord* 
Ibip  is  giving  me,  in  reference  to  my  Complaint.  And  as  to  that,  what  fol- 
lows to  the  46th  Page,  is  brought  only  to  (hew  that  your  Lordfliip  had  rea- 
fon  to  fay,  Ihat  my  Notions  were  carry* d  beyond  my  Intentions:  For,  in  thefe 
words  your  Lordfliip  winds  up  all  the  toUowing  eight  or  nine  Pages,  vix^  Thus  Pi  ^^. 
far  I  hanje  endeavour  d^  with  all  poffible  Brevity  and  Uearnefs^  to  lay  down  your  Senfe 
about  this  Matter  ;  by  which  it  is  fufficiently  provd,  that  I  had  Reafon  to  fay,  7%at 
your  Notions  were  carrfd  beyond  your  Intention* 

I  beg  leave  to  mind  your  Lordfliip,  that  my  Cmplaim  was  not  that  your 
Lordfliip  faid,  'that  my  Notions  were  carry'd  beyond  my^  Mentions.  I  was  not  fo 
abfurd,  as  to  turn  what  was  matter  of  Acknowledgement  into  matter  of  Com- 
plaint. And  therefore,  in  fljewing  the  Care  you  had  taken  of  me  for  my  &- 
tisjaUion,  your  Lordfliip  needed  not  to  have  been  at  fo  much  Pains,  in  fo  long 
a  Dedudion,  to  prove  to  me,  that  you  had  Reafon  for  faying  what  was  fo 
manifeftly  in  my  favour,  whether  you  had  Reafon  for  faying  it  or  no*  But  my 
Complaint  was,  That  the  new  way  of  Reafon,  accus'd  by  your  Lordfliip,  as  op- 
poflte  to  the  Doftrincof  the  Trinity,  being  in  laying  all  Foundation  oj  Certainty 
ru  clear  an  ddiftinll  Ideas,  your  Lordfliip  rank'd  me  amongft  the  Gentlemen  of  this 
new  way  of  Reafoning^  tho'  I  laid  not  aB  Foundation  of  Certaimy  in  clear  and 
drftinSi  Ideas.  And  this  being  my  Con^laint,  'tis  for  this  that  there  needs  a 
Reafon*    Your  Lordfliip  fubjoins* 

But  you  ftiBfeem  concerned  that  I  quote  your  Words ;  abho*  I  declare  they  were  ?•  4^- 
us^d  to  other  Purpofes  than  you  intended  them.  I  do  confefs  to  you,  that  the  Reafon 
of  it  was,  that  f  found  your  Notions  as  to  Certainty,  by  Ideas ^  was  the  main  Foun--  P.  47. 
dation  which  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  Myflerious  went  upon  ;  and  that  he 
had  nothing  which  looked  like  Reafon,  if  that  Principle  were  remov4f  which  made 
mefo  much  endeavour  to  fhew  that  it  would  not  hold.  And  fo,  Ifuppofe,  the  Rea^^ 
fan  of  my  mentioning  your  Words  fo  ojten,  is  no  lot^er  a  Riddle  to  you. 

My  Lord,  he  that  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  tfiftPage 
of  my  former  Letter,  where  I  fpcakof  your  Lordfliip'5  way  of  proceeding  as 
a  Riddle  to  me ;  or  in  the  5pth  Page,  which  your  Lordfliip  here  quoted,  for 
my  feeming  concerned  at  it ',  will  find  my  Complaint,  jn  both  Places,  as  well  as 
feveral  others,  was.  That  I  was  fo  every  where  joinM  with  others  under  the 
comprehcnfive  Words  of  Theyznd  Them,  &c.  tho'  my  Book  alone  was  every 
where  quoted,  **  That  the  world  would  be  apt  to  think  I  was  the  Perfoh 
•*  who  argued  againft  the  Trinity  and  deny'd  Myflcrics ;  '*  againft  whom  your 
Lordfliip  direSed  thefe  very  Pages^  For  fo  I  exprei's  my  felf  in  that  very 
59th  Page,  which  your  Lordfliip  here  quotes.  And  as  to  this,  your  Lordfliip  s 
way  of  Writing  (  which  is  the  Subjed  of  my  Complaint )  is  ( for  any  thing  your 
Lordfliip  has  in  your  Anfwer  (aid  to  give  me  Satisfa^on  j  as  much  fiiil  a  Rid*^ 
die  to  me  as  ever. 

For  that  which  your  Lordfliip  here  fays,  and  is  the  only  thing  1  can  find 
your  Lordfliip  has  faid  to  clear  it,  fe^ms  to  me  to  do  nothing  towards  it.    Your 
Lordfliip  fays.  The  Reafon  of  it  was,  that  you  found  my  Notions,  as  to  Certainty  hy  P*  47^ 
Ideas,  was  the  main  Foundation  which  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  Myflerious 
went  upon,  Sec. 

With  Submifllon,  I  thought  your  Lordfliip  had  found.  That  the  Foundation, 
which  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  Myfterious  went  upon^  and  for  which  he 
was  made  One  o(  the  Gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  Reajoning,  oppofite  to  the; 
3>oarine  of  the  Trinity,  was.  That  he  made,   or  fuppos  a,  clear  and  di/Hnit  Vindlcat  p: 
Ideas  necejfary  to  Certaimy ;   but  that  is  not  my  Notion  as  to  Certainty  by  Ideas*  ^I'^^MdhiAi 
My  Notion  of  Certaimy  ^  Ideas  is,  That  Certainty  confifls  in  the  Perception  of  P*  **• 
th^  Agreement  or  Difagreement  oildeas,  fuch  as  wehave^  whether  they  be  in  alt 
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their  Parts  perfeftly  clear  and  diftm<9:  or  no :  Nor  have  I  any  Nctms  of 
Certainty  more  than  this  one.  And  if  your  Lordfliip  had  for  this  called  mc 
a  Gemlenum  rf  a  new  way  cj  Reafmngj  or  made  mc  One  of  the  Oppofers  of 
the  Doftrihe  of  the  Trinity,  I  fhould  perhaps  have  wonder'd ;  but  ftiould  not 
at  all  have  complained  of  your  Lordfliip,  for  direftly  queftioning  this  or  any  of 
my  Opinions :  I  fbould  only  have  examined  what  your^  Lordihip  had  faid  to 
fupport,  or  have  defir'd  you  to  make  out  that  Charge  againfl:  me ;  which  h 
what  I  (hall  do  by  and  by,  when  I  come  to  eicamine  what  your  Lordfhip 
now  charges  this  Opinion  with  :  But  I  (ball  not  add  any  Comfkims  to  my 
Defence. 

That  which  I  complained  of,  was,  that  I  was  made  One  of  the  Gemlmen  of 
the  new  way  6J  Reajhnift^^  without  being  guilty  of  what  made  them  fo;  and  fo 
was  brought  into  a  Chapter,  wherein  I  thought  my  fclfnot  concern'd:  which 
was  managed  fo,  that  my  Book  was  all  along  quoted,  and  others  argu'd  againft : 
Others  were  entitled  to  what  I  faid,  and  I  to  what  others  faid,  without 
knowing  why,  or  how.  Nor  am  I  yet,  I  muft  own,  much  enlightened  in  the 
Reafon  of  it :  That  was  the  Caufc  why  I  then  thought  it  a  new  way  of  Wri- 
'  ting  ,•  and  that  muft  be  my  Apology  for  thinking  fo  ftill,  till  I  light  upbn,  ot 

am  dircfted  to  fomc  Author  whd  has  ever  writ  thus  before. 

And  thus  I  come  to  the  end  of  what  your  Lordihip  has  faid  to  that  part 
of  my  Letter  which  your.  Lordfliip  calls  my  Comflaint;  wherein,  I  think,  I 
have  omitted  nothing  which  your  Lordfliip  has  allcdgcd  for  the  SatisfaSlion  o£ 
others,  or  my  fclf,  under  thofe  two  Heads,  of  the  Occafion  of  your  Lordfliip's 
way  of  Writing  as  you  did,  and  the  Care  you  t4iok  not  to  ke  rkijunderflood.  And 
if,  my  Lord,  as  to  me,  it  has  not  poflibly  had  all  the  fuccels  your  Lordfliip 
proposM  ;  I  beg  your  Lordfliip  to  attribute  it  to  my  Dulncfs,  or  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  an  Unwillingnefs  to  be  latisty'd* 

My  Lord,  I  fo  little  love  Controverfy,  that  I  never  began  a  Difpute  with 
any  body  ;  nor  fliall  ever  continue  it,  where  others  begin  with  me,  any  longer 
than  the  appearance  ot  Truth,  which  firft  made  me  write,  obliges  me  not  to 
quit  it.  But  leaft  of  all,  would  I  have  any  Controvcrfy  with  your  Lordfliip, 
if  I  had  any  Dcfign  in  writing,  but  the  Defence  of  Truth.  I  do  not  know 
my  own  Weakncfs,  or  your  Lordfliip^s  Strength  fo  little,  as  to  enter  the  Lifts 
with  your  Lordfliip  only  for  a  Tryal  of  Skill,  or  the  vain  and  ridiculous  hopes 
of  Viftory.  Nothing,  I  know,  but  Truth  on  my  Side,  can  fupport  me  againft 
fo  great  a  Man  ;  whofe  very  Name  in  Writing,  and  Authority  in  the  learned 
World,  is  of  Weight  enough  to  crufli  and  iiok  whatever  Opinion  has  not  that 
(olid  Bafts  to  bear  it  up. 

There  are  Men  that  enter  into  Difputes  to  get  a  Name  in  Controvcrfy,  or 
for  fome  little  By*ends  oi  a  Party :  Your  Lordfliip  has  been  fo  long  in  the 
firft  Rank  of  the  Men  of  Letters,  and  by  common  confent  fettled  at  the  top 
of  this  learned  Agd  that  it  muft  pafs  for  the  utmofi  Folly,  not  to  think,  that 
if  your  Lordfliip  condcfccndcd  fo  far,  as  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  Opinions 
of  10  inconflderable  a  Man  as  I  am,  it  was  with  a  Deflgn  to  convince  me  of 
my  Errors,  and  not  to  gain  Reputation  on  one  fo  infinitely  below  your  Match. 
'Tis  upon  this  Ground  that  I  ftill  continue  to  ofler  my  Doubts  to  your  Lord- 
fliip, in  thofe  Parts  wherein  I  am  not  yet  fo  happy  as  to  be  convinced;  and 
^is  with  this  fatirfaftion,  I  return  this  Anfwer  to  your  Lordfliip,  that  if  I 
am  inaMiftake,  your  Lordihip  will  certainly  deteft  it,  and  lead  me  into  the 
Truth  J  which  I  fliall  embrace,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Benefit  I  have 
teceivcd  from  your  Lordfliip's  Inftrudions.  And,  that  your  Lordfliip,  in  the 
mean  time,  will  have  the  Goodnefs  to  allow  me,  as  becomes  a  Scholar,  wil- 
ling to  profit  by  the  Favour  you  do  me,  to  (hew  your  Lordfliip  where  I 
ftick,  and  in  what  Points  your  Lordfliip's  Arguments  have  fail'd  to  work  upon 
me.  For,  as  on  the  one  Side  it  would  not  become  one  that  would  learn  of 
vour  Lordfliip  to  acknowledg  himfcif  convinced,  before  he  is  convinced :  and  I 
know  your  Lordfliip  would  blame  mc  for  it,  if  1  fliould  do  fo  :  So  on  the 
other  (ide,  to  continue  to  diflent  from  your  Lordfliip,  where  you  have  done 
me  the  Honour  to  take  Pains  with  me,  without  giving  you  my  Rcafbns  for 
it,  would,  1  think,  be  an  tmgtatefttl  and  unfluumerly  SuUennefs* 
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Tour  Lordfhip  has  had  the  Good/icfs  to  write  fevcral  Leases,'  i6  givw  me 
fatisf'aSlion  as  to  the  Matter  of  my  Complaints.  I  return  your  Lordlhip  my  moft 
humble  Thanks  for  this  great  condefccnfion  i  which  1  take  as  a  Pledge,  that 
you  will  bear  with  the  rcprefentation  of  my  Doubts,  in  other  Points,  where- 
in I  am  fo  unlucky  as  not  to  be  yet  thorowly  enlightened  by  your  Lordihip. 
>\hdfoI  go  on  to  the  remaining  parts  of  your  Letter,  which,  I  think,  may  be 
comprehended  under  thefe  two,  viz..  thofe  things  in  my  Effay^  which  your 
Lordihip  now  charges^  as  concerned  in  the  Controverfy  ot  the  Trinity  j  and 
others,  as  faulty  in  themfelvcs,  whether  we  confider  them  with  refped  to  any 
Doftrines  of  Religion  or  no. 

In  the  clofe  of  your  Lord/hip *s  Letter,  after  feme  other  Expreffions  of  Ci- 
vility to  me,  for  which  I  return  your  Lordihip  my  thanks,  I  find  thefc  Words : 
I  do  ajfure  you,  that  it  is  out  of  no  DifrefpeSi,  or  the  leaftE-wittto  you,  that  J  h^ae  p.  133- 
a^ain  confider  d  this  Matter  y  butbecaufe  I  am  further  tonvinc^d,  that  as  you  have  flu- 
ted your  Notion  of  IdcSLS,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  ofChriflian 
Faith y  which  I  endeavour* d  to  defend. 

This  now  is  a  dired  Charge  againft  my  fiook  i  and  I  muft  own  it  a  great 
fatisfaftion  to  me,  that  I  ftall  now  be  no  longer  at  a  Iofs>  who  it  is  your 
Lordihip  means  j  that  I  ihall  ftand  by  my  felf,  and  by  my  felf  anfwer  for  my 
own  Faults,  and  not  be  fo  plac'd  in  fuch  an  Affociation  with  o^hers>  that  will 
hinder  me  from  knowing  what  i%  my  particular  Guilt  and  Share  in  the  Accu- 
fation.  Had  your  Lordihip  done  me  the  Favour  to  have  treated  me  fo  before, 
you  had  heard  nothing  of  all  thofe  Complaims  which  have  been  fo  troublefome  to 
yOur  Lordihip* 

To  take  now  a  right  view  of  this  matter,  it  is  fit  t6  confider  the  Begiq- 
iiing  and  Progrefs  of  it:  Your  Lordihip  had  a  Controverfy  with  the  Unita- 
rians \  thcy^  in  their  Anfwer  to  your  Lordihip's  Sermons,  and  elfcwhere,  talk 
of  Ideas  i  the  Author  of  Chrifiianity  not  Myfierious  (whether  an  Unitarian  or 
no>  your  Lordihip  fays  not^  neither  do  I  enquire,)  gives  an  account  of  Reafony 
which,  as  your  Lordihip  £iys>  fuppofes  Certainty  tp  confift  only  in  clear  and 
diftin^  Ideas ;  and  becauic  he  expreffcs  himfelf  in  fome  other  Things  confor- 
mable to  what  I  had  faid  in  my  Book,  my  Book  is  brought  into  the  Contro- 
verfy, tho*  there  be  no  fuch  Opinion  in  it,  as  your  Lordihip  opposed*  Fot 
what  that  was,  is  plain  both  from  what  has  been  obferv'd  out  of  the  begin*- 
ning  of  the  tenth  Chapter  of  your  Vindication  of  the  Trinity^  and  the  four* 
tecnth  Page  of  your  Letter,  viz,,  this  Propofition,  That  Certainty^  as  to  Matters 
of  Faith,  is  founded  upon  clear  and  diftinSi  Ideas :  But  my  Book  not  having 
that  Propofition  in  it,  which  your  Lordfliip  then  opposed,  zs  overthrowing  My- 
fieries  of  Faith,  at  that  time,  fell,  by  I  know  not  what  Chance  and  Misfortune, 
into  the  Unitarian  Controverfy. 

Upon  cxaminatiottf  my  Book  being  not  found  guilty  of  that  Propofition, 
which  your  Lordfliip,  in  your  Vindication  of  the  Doiirine  of  the  Trinity,  oppofed, 
becaufe  it  overthrows  the  Myfteries  of  Faith  ;  I  thought  it  acquitted,  and  clear 
from  that  Controverfy.  No,  it  muft  not  Ycape  fo  :  Your  Lordfliip,  having  agaid 
confider' d  this  Matter,  has  found  new  Matter  of  Accufation,  and  a  new  Charge 
is  brought  againft  my  Book^  and  what  now  is  it?  even  this.  That  as  I  have 
ftatedmy  Notion  0/ Ideas,  //  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of  the 
Cbrijiian  Faith,  which  your  Lord/hip  has  endeavoured  to  defend* 

The  Accufation  then,  a^s  it  now  ftands,  is.  That  my  Notion  ofldcsLS  may  ie  of 
dat^erous  Confequence,  &c. 

Such  an  Accufation  as  this  brought  in  any  Court  in  England,  would,  nd 
doubt,  be  thought  to  fliew  a  great  Inclination  to  have  the  Accufed  be  fuf- 
pe<Sed,  rather  than  any  Evidence  of  being  guilty  of  any  thing;  and  fo  would 
immediately  be  difmifs'd,  without  hearing  any  Plea  to  it.  But  in  Controverfies 
in  print,  wherein  an  Appeal  is  made  to  the  Judgment  of  Mankind,  the  ftridi 
Rules  of  proceeding  in  Juftice,  are  not  always  thought  neceflfary  to  be  ob- 
ferv*d ;  and  the  Sentence  of'  thofe  who  are  appealed  to,  being  never  formally 
pronounced,  a  Caufe  can  never  be  difmifs'd  as  long  as  the  Profecutoi  is  pleasM 
to  continue  or  renew  his  Charge. 

As  to  the  Matter  in  hand,  tho'  what  your  Lordihip  fays  here  againft  niy 
Book,  be  nothing  but  your  Apprehenfion  of  what  m(q  be-,  yet  no  body  will 
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tkivtk  it  firange,  or  unfulcable  to  your  Lordfhip's  Chara&er  and  Station,  to  be 
Watchfal  over  any  Article  of  the  Chriflian  Faitb,  cfpecially  one  that  you  have  ett^ 
deavour^dto  defettd  ;  and  to  warn  the  World  of  any  thing  your  Lordihip  may 
fufpeft  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  it,  as  far  as  you  can  fpy  it^  And  to 
this  give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  attribute  the  Trouble  your  Lordihip  has  been 
kt,  to  write  again  in  this  matter. 

Another  thing  I  muft  take  notice  of,  in  this  your  Lordfbip's  new  Charge  a- 
gainft  my  Book,  That  it  is  z^^inik  my  Notion  of  Ideas,  as  I  haveftaiedit.  This 
(Containing  aU  that  I  have  faid  in  my  EJfay  concerning  Ideas,  which  as  your 
Lordfliip  takes  notice,  is  not  a  little  ;  yoiir  Lordfliip,  1  know,  would  not  be 
thought  to  leave  fo  general  an  Accufation  upon  my  Book,  as  you  could  re- 
ceive no  anfwer  to  :  and  therefore  tho'  your  Lordfliip  has  not  been  pleasM 
plainly  to  fpccify  here  the  Particulars  in  n^  Notion  of  Ideas,  which  your  Lordfliip 
apprehends  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  Article  which  your  Lord/hip  has 
defended  >  I  ihall  endeavour  to  find  them,  in  other  parts  of  your  Letter. 
1. 13«.  Your  Lordfliip's  words,  in  the  immediately  preceding  Page,  run  thus :  /  can 
eafilj  bear  the  puttir^  of  Philcfofhical  Notions  into  a  modern  and  fashionable  Drefs. 

Let  Men  exfrefs  their  Minds  by  Ideas,  if  they  pleafe ;  and  take  pleafure  inforting, 
and  comparing,  and  conneEling  of  them,  lam  not  forward  to  condemn  them:  For  every 
Age  muft  have  its  new  Modes  ;  and  it  is  very  weB,  if  Truth  and  Reafon  be  receivd 
in  any  Garb.  I  ^as  therefore  far  enough  from  condemning  your  way  of  Ideas  ^  tiUIfouni 
it  made  the  only  Ground  of  Certainty,  and  made  ufe  of  to  overthrow  the  My  Her  ics  of 
6ur  Faith,  as  J  told  you  in  the  beginning. 

Thcfe  words,  leading  to  your  Lordlhip's  Accufation,  I  thought  the  likclieft 
to  (hew  me  what  it  was  in  my  Book,  that  your  Lordihip  now  declar'd  againfl, 
a^  what  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  Article  you  have  defended ;  and 
chatfecmM  tome,  to  lie  in  thefetwo  Particulars,  vit,.  The  making  fo  much  ufe 
df  the  word  tdeds ;  and  my  placing,  as  I  do.  Certainty  in  Ideas,  i.  e.  in  the 
things  fignify'd  by  them.  And  thefe  two  feem  here  to  be  the  Particulars  which 
your  Lordihip  comprehends  under  my  way  by  Ideas.  But  that  I  might  not  be  led 
into  Midake  by  thi^  Paflage,  which  feem'd  a  little  more  obfcure  and  doubtful 
to  me,  than  I  could  have  wifli'd  ;  I  confulted  thofe  other  places,  wherein  your 
Lordfliip  feemM  to  exprefs  what  it  was  that  your  Lordihip  now  accused  in  my 
Book,  in  reference  to  the  Unitarian  Controverfy  ,*  and  which  your  Lordfliip  ap- 
prehends may  be  qf  Dangerous  confequence  to  that  Article. 

Your  Lordihip,  in  the  clofe  of  the  words  above-quoted,  out  of  the  13 2d 
Page  6f  your  Anfwer,  tells  me  :  You  were  far  enoughfrom  condemning  my  way  of 
Ideas,  tiUyour  Lor djhip  found  it  made  the  only  Ground  of  Certainty,  and  made  ufe  of 
to  overthrow  the  Myfieries  of  our  Faith,  ad  you  told  me  in  the  beginning. 

My  Lord,  the  way  of  Ideas  which  your  Lordfliip  opposed  at  firfl,  was  the 
way  o(  Certainty  only  by  clear  and  diflinEl  Ideas;  as  appears  by  your  words  above- 
quoted,  out  of  your  14th  Page  :  But  that,  your  Lordihip  now  knows,  was  not 
my  way  of  Certainty  by  IdeoA ;  and  therefore  that,  and  all  the  ufe  can  be  made  of 
it,  to  overthrow  the  Myfieries  of  our  Faith,  be  that  as  it  will,  cannot  any  more 
be  charg'd  on  my  Book,  but  is  quite  out  of  doors:  And  therefore  what  you 
hid  in  the  beginning  gave  me  no  light  into  what  was  your  Lordihip*sprefent  Ac- 
cufation. 
p.  23.  But ,  Page  the  23  d,  I  found  thefe  Words :  When  new  Terms  are  made  ufe  of  by  iU 
Men,  to  promote  Scepticifm  and  Infidelity,  and  to  overthrow  the  Myfieries  of  our  Faith, 
we  have  then  reafon  to  enquire  into  them,  and  to  examine  the  Foundation  and  Tendency 
qf  them.  And  this  was  the  true  and  only  Reafon  of  my  looking  into  this  way  of  Cer- 
.  tainty  by  Ideas,    becaufe  I  found  it  apply* d  to  fuch  Purpofes. 

Here,  my  Lord,  your  Lordfliip  feems  to  lay  your  Accufation  wholly  againil 
new  Terms  and  their  Tendency. 

And  in  another  place,  your  Lordfliip  has  thefe  Words: 
P«  93«  The  world  hath  been  firangely  amused  with  Ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told^ 
that  fir ange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  Ideas  ;  and  yet  ihefe  Ideas,  at  lafl^ 
come  to  be  only  common  Notions  of  things,  which  we  muji  make  ufe  of  in  our  Reafon- 
ing,  Tou  [i.  c.  the  Author  of  the  Effay  concerning  Hitman  Underftandif^']  fay  in 
that  Chapter  about  the  Exifience  of  God,  Tou  thought  it  mcfi  proper  to  exprefs  your 
felf,  in  the  mofl  ufual  and  familiar  way,  by  common  IVordsund  Exprefjions.  I  would 
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Jou  had  done  fo  quite  thro*  jotir  Book ;  jor  thenjou  had  never  gkjen  that  occajioh  to 
the  Enemies  of  our  Faith,  to  take  up  your  new  waj  of  Ideas ^  ^san  efeBual  'Battery 
(as  tbej  imagind)  againft  the  Myfteries  of  the  Cbriftian  Faith*  But  you  might  have 
enjoyed  the  Satis faBion  of  your  Ideas  long  enough,  before  I  had  taken  notice  oflhiemy  unkfs 
J  had  found  them  emptied  about  doing  mifchief. 

By  which  places  Vis  plain^  That  that  which  your  Lordfliip  apprehends  In  my 
Book  may  be  of  dangerous  €onfequence  to  the  Article  tvhich  your  Lord/hip  has  ei" 
ieivuourd  to  defend,  is  my  introducing  new  Terms ;  and  that  which  your  Lord- 
fliip inftances  in,  is  chat  of  Ideas.  And  the  Reafon  your  Lordfhip  gives,  iti 
every  of  thefe  places,  why  your  Lordfliip  has  fuch  an  apprehenfionof/^^,  as 
that  they  may  be  of  dangerous  toufequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith^  which  your  Lord/hip 
bad  endeawmd  to  defend,  is,  becaufe  they  have  b^n  apply* d  to  fuch  Purpofes. 
And  I  might  (your  hotdOiip  hys)  have  enjoy  d  the  SatisfaSiion  of  my  Ideas  long 
enough,  before  you  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  your  Lord/hip  had  found  theni 
employed  in  doing  mifchief.  Which,  at  laft,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus 
much,  and  no  more,  vix^  That  your  Lordfliip  fears  Ideas,  i.  e.  the  Term  Ideds^ 
may,  fometime  or  other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  confequence  to  what  ydur  Lord- 
fliip has  endeavoured  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  arguing 
againft  it.  For  J  am  fure  your  Lordfliip  does  not  mean.  That  you  apprehended 
the  things,  fignify'd  by  Ideas,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  Article  of  Faith 
your  Lori^fhif  endeavours  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have  been  made  ufe  of  againft 
it :  For  (beiides  that  your  Lordfliip  mentions  Terms)  that  would  be  to  expeft 
that  thofe  who  oppofe  that  Article,  fliould  oppofe  it  without  any  Thoughts ; 
for  the  thing  fignifyM  by  tdeas,  is  nothing  but  the  immediate  Obje&s  of 
our  Minds  in  Thinking :  So  that  unlefs  any  one  can  oppofe  the  Article  your 
Urdfinp  defends.  Without  thinking  on  fomething,  hemuftufe  the  things  flgnify'd 
by  Ideas :  For  he  that  thinks,  muft  have  fomii:  immediate  Objed  of  his  Mind  in 
.Thinking,  ir.  e:  tauA  hzvt  Ideas. 

But  whether  it  be  the  Name  or  the  Thing ;  /i^/i/ in  Sound,  or /i^/ix  in  Sig- 
nification, that  your  Lordfliip  apprehends  may  be  of  dangerous  tonfe^uerice  to  that 
Article  of  Faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  endeafoours  to  defend  \  it  feems  to  me,  I  will 
not  (ay  a  new  way  of  Reafoning  (for  that  belongs  to  meJH  but  were  it  not 
your  Lordfliip's,  Ifhould  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  Reafoning,  td 
write  againft  a  Bdok,  wherein  your  Lordfliip  acknowledges  they  are  not  u(ed  to 
bad  purpofes,  nor  imploy'd  to  do  mifchief:  Only  beCaufc  that  you  find  tha£ 
Ueas  are,  by  thofe  who  opf^ofe  yoUr  Ldrdfliip,  emphfd  to  do  mifchief ;  and  fo 
apprehend,  they  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  Article  your  LordQiipbas  en-^ 
gag'd  in  the  defence  of.  For  whether  Ideas  as  Terms,  or  Ideas  as  the  ihime* 
diatc  Objeds  ofthcMindfignify'd  by  thofe  Terms,  maybe,  in  your  Lordfliip'^ 
Apprehenlion,  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  Article;  I  do  not  fee  how  your 
Lordfliip's  writing  againft  the  Notion  of  Ideas,  as  ftated  in  my  Book,  Will  at  all 
hinder  your  Oppofers  from  employing  them  in  doing  miJchiefsLS  before. 

However^  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  it  is,   that  yout  Lorddliip  apprehends  thefe 
new  Terms,  thefe  Ideas,   with  which  the  JVotld  hath,  of  late,  been  fo  firangely  a- 
mus^d  (xho  at  Ufithey  come  to  be  only  common  Notions  of  Things,  as  your  Lordfliip  P.9|* 
owns)  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  Article. 

My  Lord,  if  any,  in  their  Anfwer  to  your  Lordfliip's  Sermons,  and  in  their 
other  Pamphlets,  wherein  your  Lordfliip  complains  they  have  talk'd  fo  much  of 
Ideas,  have  been  troublefom  to  your  Lordfliip  with  that  Term ;  it  is  nbt  ftrangd 
that  your  Lordfliip  fliould  be  tired  with  that  Sound :  But  ho\;^  natural  foever  it 
be  to  our  weak  Conftitutions  to  be  ofiended  with  any  Sound,  wherewith  an  im-^ 
portunate  Din  hath  been  made  about  our  ears ;  yet,  my  Lord,  I  know  your 
Lordfliip  has  a  better  Opinion  of  the  Articles  of  our  Faith,  than  to  think  any 
of  them  can  be  overturn  d,  or  fo  much  as  fluken  vvith  a  Breath,  form'd  into 
any  Sound  or  7m»  whatfoever. 

Names  are  but  the  Arbitrary  Marks  of  Conceptions;  and  fo  they  be  fu£9- 
ciently  appropriated  to  them  in  their  Ufe,  I  know  no  other  difierence  any  of 
them  have  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  eafy  Or  difficult  Pronun^riation^  and 
of  a  more  or  lefs  pleafant  Sound :  and  what  particular  Antipathies  there  may 
be  in  Men,  to  fome  of  them  upon  that  account,  is  not  eafy  to  be  forefctn* 
This  I  am  fure,  no  "term  whatfoever  in  it  felf  bears^   one  more  than  another^ 
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any  pppofitidty  to  Truth  of  any  kind;  tbcy  are  only  Propoficions  that  AoyOt 
can  oppofc  the  Truth  of  any  Article  or  Dodrine ;  And  thus  no  'Term  is  privi- 
leged trom  being  fet  in  oppofition  to  Truth. 

There  is  no  Word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into  a  PropoH* 
tion,  wherein  the  moft  facred  and  moft  evident  Truths  may  be  oppos'd;  but 
that  is  not  a  fault  in  the  T'erm^  but  him  that  ufes  it.  And  therefore  I  cannot 
ealily  perfuade  my  felf  (whatever  your  Lordfhip  hath  (aid  in  the  Heat  of  your 
Concern^  that  you  have  beflow*d  fo  much  pains  upon  my  Bcok>  becaufe  the 
word  Idta  is  fo  rauchufed  there.  For  tho'  upon  my  faying,  in  my  Chapter  a* 
bout  the  Exiftcnce  of  God^  "  That  I  fcarce  ufed  the  word  Idea  in  that  whole 

^*  93-  Chapter  ;*'  your  Lordfliip  wilhcs,  That  /  bad  donefo  quite  thro  my  Book  :  Yet  I 
mufl  rather  look  upon  that  as  a  Compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  Lordfhip 
wifli'd.  That  my  Book  had  been  all  through  fuited  to  vulgar  Readers,  not  ufed 
to  that  and  the  like  7ermsy  than  that  your  Lordfhip  has  luch  an  apprehcnfioo 
of  the  word  Idea ;  or  that  there  is  any  fuch  harm  in  the  uk  of  it,  inlUad  of 

P'  23»  the  word  Notion  (with  which  your  Lordfhip  fecms  to  take  it  to  agree  in  Signifi- 
cation) that  your  Lordfhip  would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  fpcnd  any  part 
of  your  valuable  Tinie  and  Thoughts  about  my  Book,  for  having  the  word  J^ii 
fo  often  in  it :  For  this  would  be  to  make  your  Lordfhip  to  write  only  againfl 
an  Impropriety  of  Speech*  I  own  to  your  Lordfliip,  it  is  a  great  Condcfcen- 
lion  in  your  Lordfliip  to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have  fuch  a  ihare  in  what 
your  Lordfhip  has  writ  againfl  my  Book,  as  fomc  ExprefHons  would  perfuttle 
one ;  and  I  would,  for  the  Satisfadion  of  your  Lordfliip,  change  the  Term  of 
i/^^  for  a  better,  if  your  Lordfliip,  or  any  one,  could  help  me  to  it.  For  that 
Notion  will  not  fo  well  fbnd  for  every  immediajte  Qbjed  of  the  Mind  in 
Thinking,  as  Idea  does,  I  have  (as  I  guefs)  fomewhe^e  given  a  Reafon  in  my 
Book,  by  fhewing  that  the  Term  Noti$n  is  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a 
certain  fort  of  thofe  Objeds,  which  I  call  mix'd  Modes  :  And,  I  think,  k 
would  not  found  altogether  fo  well,  to  fay,  the  Notion  oj  Red^  and  the  Notion 
q/  a  Horfe ;  as  the  Idea  of  Red^  and  the  Idea  ojaHorJe.  But  if  anyone  thinks 
it  will,  I  contend  not  i  for  I  have  no  Fondnefs  for,  nor  Antipathy  to  any  par* 
ticular  Articulate  Sounds :  Nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  Spell  ix  Fafcinatioo  in 
any  of  them. 

But  be  the  word  Ideapvopct  or  improper,  I  do  not  ike  faaw  it  is  the  bettet 
or  worfe,  becaufe  /'//  Men  have  made  ufe  of  it,  or  becaufe  it  has  been  made  u£e 
of  to  bad  Purfofes ;  for  if  that  be  a  Reafon  to  condemn,  or  lay  it  by,  we  nuifl  lay 
by  the  Terms  of  Scripture,  Reafon^  PerceftioM,  DifiinBy  Clear,  dec.  nay,  the 
Name  of  God  himfelt  will  not  fcape  :  For  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  thef^?,  oc 
any  other  Term,  can  be  product,  which  has  not  been  made  ufe  of  by  fuch  Men, 
and  to  fuch  Purpofes.  And  therefore,  if  the  Unitarians,  in  their  late  Pamphlets, 
have  talked  very  much  ojy  andflrangely  amuid  the  Werld  with  Ideas;  I  cannot  be- 
lieve your  Lordfliip  will  think  that  Word  one  jot  the  worfe,  or  tlie  more  dan* 
gerous,  becaufe  they  ufe  it  ;  any  more  than,  for  th^ir  ufe  of  them,  you  will 
think  Reafon  or  Scripture,  Terms  ill  or  dangerous*  And  therefore  what  yoox 
Lordfliip  fays,  in  the  bottom  of  this  93d  Page^  That/  mfght  have  e^joydtbe 
fatisfaSiion  of  my  Ideas  long  enough,  before  your  Lor^ip  had  taktn  nuice  af  them, 
tmlefs  youbad  found  them  employ  a  in  doing  mifcbief;  will,  I  prefume,  when  your 
Lordfliip  has  con/iderM  again  of  this  matter,  prevail  with  your  Lordfhip  to  lee 
me  enjoy  fliU  the  SatisfaSlicn  I  take  in  my  Uem,  i.  e.  as  much  Satisfa&ion  as  I 
can  take  in  fo  fmall  a  matter,  as  \s  the  ufing  of  apcopcr  Term,  notwithAanding 
it  Jbould  be  employ  d  by  others  in  doing  mifchief 

For,  my  Lord,  if  I  fbould  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  Bo  ok,  and  fui^ititfe 
the  word  Notion  every  where  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  every  body  eUc  do  fo  too 
(tho*  your  Lordfhip  does  not,  I  fupppfp,  fufpeft  that  I  have  the  Vanity  to  think 
they  would  follow  my  Example)  my  Book  would,  it  feems^  be  the  more  to 
your  Lord  Slip's  liking  :  But  I  do  not  fee  how  this  wouid  one  jot  abate  the 
Mifchfef  youx  Lordfhip  complains  of.  For  the  Unitarians  might  as  much  em- 
ploy Nvt.'vns^  as  they  do  now  Ideas,  to  do  Mifchief:.  unlefs  they  are  fuch  Fools 
as  to  think,  they  can  conjure  with  this  notable  Word  Idea;  .and  that  the  force 
of  what  they  fay  lies  in  the  Sound>  and  not  the  Signification  of  their  Terms. 
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This  I  am  fure  of,  thar  the  Truths  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  can  be  no  more 
tattered  by  one  word  than  another;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down  n6r  endan- 
gered by  any  Sound  wbatfoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter  my  fclf,  that  your 
Lordfhip  is  fatisfy'd  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word  Ideas,  becaufe  you  fay 
you  (ho^ld  not  have  uken  any  notice  of  my  Ideas,  if  the  EiHmes  ofmtr  Fditb 
hadn9t  tiJuu  up  my  wm  -way  f^  Ideas,  as  an  effeHual  B^tery  a^amfl  the  Myfteries 
of  the  Chriftian  Faitk  In  which  Place,  by  new  vkiy  of  Ideas,  nothing.  I  think, 
cao  be  conftruM  to  be  meant,  but  my  exprefling  my  felf  by  that  of  litas ;  and 
not  by  other  more  common  Words,  and  of  antienteriUndihg  in  the  £»;&/& 
Language. 

My  new  way  by  Ideas,  or  my  way  by  Ideas,  which  often  occurs  in  your  Lordfliip's 
Letter,  is,  I  confefs,  a  very  large  and  doubtful  Expreffion  ;  and  may,  in  the 
full  latitude,  comprehend  my  whole  EJJay :  becaufe  treating  in  it  of  the  Under- 
flottditig,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,  I  could  not  well  treat 
of  that  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  which  confifts  in  Thinkine,  without  confidering 
the  immediate  Objcfts  of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  which  1  call  Ideas:  And  there* 
fore  in  treating  of  the  Underftanding,  I  gucfs  it  will  not  be  thought  ftrangCi 
that  the  greateft  Part  ot  my  Book  has  been  taken  up,  in  confidering  whatthefe 
Objefts  of  the  Mind,  in  Thinking,  are  ;  whence  they  come  ,•  what  ufc  the  Mind 
makes  ot  them,  in  its  fevcral  ways  of  Thinking ;  and  what  are  the  outward 
Marks,  whereby  it  fignifies  them  to  others,  or  records  them  for  its  own  ufe. 
And  this,  in  Ihorr,  is  my  way  by  Ideas,  that  which  your  Lordlhip  calls  my  new 
way  by  Ideas  :  which,  my  Lord,  if  it  be  new,  it  is  but  a  new  Hiftory  of  an  old 
thing.  For  I  think  it  will  not  be  doubted,  that  Men  always  performed  the 
Aftions  of  Thinking,  Reafoning,  Believing  and  Knowing,  juft  after  the  fame 
manner  that  they  do  now :  Tho',  whether  the  fame  account  has  heretofore  been 
given  of  the  way  how  they  performed  thcfe  Aaions>  or  wherein  they  confifted, 
I  do  not  know*  Were  I  as  well  read  as  your  Lordlhip,  I  (hould  have  been  fafo 
from  that  gentle  Reprimand  of  your  Lordlhip's  for  thinking  my  way  of  Ideas  P.  8i.' 
NElVy  for  want  cf  looking  fme  other  Mens  Thmghts,  which  if  fear  in  their  Books. 

Your  Lordfliip's  Words,  as  an  Acknowledgment  of  your  Inftruftions  in  the 
cafe,  and  as  a  Warning  to  others,  who  will  be  fo  bold  Adventurers  as  to  fiin 
any  thing  barely  out  of  their  own  Thoughts  ;  1  (hall  fet  down  at  large  :  and  they 
tun  thus }  Whether  you  took  this  way  of  Ideas  from  the  modern  Phifofophers,  men-  p.  8a 
tioH^d  by  you,  is  not  at  all  material ;  but  I  intended  no  RefleBion  upon  you  in  it  (  for 
that  you  mean  by  my  commending  you  as  a  Scholar  offo  great  a  Ma/ier  )  I  never 
meant  to  take  from  you  the  Honour  of  jour  own  Inventions ;  And  I  do  believe  you^ 
when  you  jay.  That  you  wrote  from  your  own  Thoughts,  and  the  Ideas  you  had 
there.  But  many  things  may  feem  New  to  one  that  converfes  only  with  his  own 
Thoughts,  which  reaOy  are  not  Jo  -,  as  he  may  find,  when  he  looks  into  the  Thoughts  of 
other  Men,  which  appear  in  their  Books.  And  therefore,  a!tho^  I  have  a  jufi  Efteeni 
for  the  Invention  of  fuch,  who  can  fpin  Volumes  barely  out  of  their  own  Thoughts  y 
yet  I  am  apt  to  thinky  they  would  cblige  the  fVorld  more,  if,  after  they  have  thought 
fo  much  themfelves,  they  would  examine  what  Thoughts  others  have  had  before  themi 
concerning  the  fame  things :  that  fo  tbofe  may  not  be  thought  their  own  htvemionsi 
which  are  common  to  themfelves  and  others.  If  a  Manjbould  try  all  the  Magnetical 
Experiments  himf elf  and  pub/ijh  them  af  his  own  Thoughts,  he  might  take  himfelj  t& 
be  the  Inventor  oj  them  :  But  he  that  examines  and  compares  them  with  what  GibberC 
and  others  have  done  before  him  ^  will  not  diminijh  the  Praife  of  his  Diligence;  but  may 
wijb  he  had  compared  hts  thoughts  with  other  Mens ;  by  which  the  IVorld  would  receive 
greater  Advantage,   altho'  he  lofi  the  Honour  of  beitig  an  Original. 

To  alleviare  my  Fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  Lordfliip,  T}^zt  many  things 
may  feem  NEfV  to  one  that  converfes  only  with  his  own  Thoughts,  which  really  ari 
notfo:  But  I  muft  crave  leave  to  fuggcft  to  your  Lordfliip,  That  if  in  the  fpin- 
ning  them  out  of  his  own  Thoughts,  thtyfeem  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the 
Inventor  of  them ;  and  they  may  as  jtiftly  be  thought  his  own  Invention,  as  any 
one's  ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  Inventor  of  them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on 
them  before  him  :  The  Diftindion  of  Invention,  or  not  Invention,  jVitig  not 
in  thinking  firft  or  not  firft,  but  in  borrowing  or  not  borrowing  your  Thoughts 
from  another:  And  he  to  whom,  fpinnrng  them  out  of  his  own  Thoughts, 
they  feem  neWj  could  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  another.    So  he  truly 
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invented  Printing  in  Europe^  who,  without  any  Communication  with  thc'Cbinefeii 
fpun  it  out  of  his  own  Thoughts ;  tho'  it  were  ever  fo  true,  that  the  Chinefe^ 
had  the  ufe  of  Printing,  nay,  of  Printing  in  the  very  fame  way  among  them 
many  Ages  befoit  him;  So  that  he  that  fpins  any  thing  out  of  his  own 
Thoughts,  that  feems  new  to  hhn,  cannot  ceafe  to  think  it  his  own  Invention^ 
ibould  he  examine  evti  fo  far  vihat  Thmghts  others  have  had  b^ehim,  concerttit^ 
the  fame  thing  ;  and  Ibould  find,  by  examining,  that  they  had  the  fame  Thdughts 
too. 

But  what  great  Obligation  this  would  be  to  the  fVorld,  or  we%hty  Caufe  of 
turning  over  and  looking  into  Books,  I  confcfs  I  do  not  fee.  The  great  End  to 
me,  in  converting  with  my  own  or  other  Mens  Thoughts,  in  Matters  of  Spe- 
culation, is  to  find  Truth,  without  being  much  concerned  whether  my  own 
fpinning  of  it  out  of  mine,  or  their  fpinnii^  of  it  out  of  their  own  Thoughts, 
helps  me  to  it.  And  how  little  I  afie<%  the  Honour  of  an  Original,  may  be  feen 
in  that  place  of  my  Book,  where,  if  any  where,  that  Itch  of  Vain -glory  was 
likelicfl  to  have  fliewn  it  fclf,  had  I  been  fo  over-run  with  it,  as  to  need  a 
Cure.  It  is  where  I  fpeak  of  Certainty,  in  thefe  following  words,  taken  notice 
P.  39.  of  by  your  Lordfliip  in  another  place:  **  I  think  I  have  (hewn  wherein  it  is  that 
**  Certainty,  real  Certainty,  confifts  ;  which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was^ 
*'  I  confefs,  to  me  heretofore  one  of  thofe  Defiderata  which  I  found  great  want 
«  of.*' 

Here,  my  Lord,  however  new  thisfeemU  tome,  and  the  more  fo  becaufe  pof- 
fibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  Books  of  others ;  yet  I  fpoke  of  it  as  new 
only  tomyfelf;  leaving  others  in  the  undifturbM  Poflef&on  of  what  either  by 
Invention  or  Reading  was  their's  before ;  without  affuming  to  my  felf  any  other 
Honour,  but  that  ot  my  own  Ignorance  till  that  time,  if  others  before  had 
ihewn  wherein  Certainty  lay.  And  yet,  my  Lord,  if  I  had  upon  this  occ^on 
been  forward  to  affumeto  my  felf  the  Honour  of  an  Original,  I  think  I  bad  been 
pretty  fafe  in  iti  lince  I  fbould  have  had  your  Lordibip  for  my  Guarantee  and 
Vindicator  in  thatpoint^  who  are  pleas'd  to  call  it  New  ;  and,  as  fuch,  to  v^ritc 
againft  it. 

And  truly,  my  Lord,    in  this  refpeft  my  Book  has  had  very  unlucky  Starsi 

fince  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  your  Lordfbip,  with  many  things 

Vind.p.  234,  in  it,  for  their  Novelty  ;  as  New  way  of  Reafoning  j    New  Hyfothefis  about  Reafon  1 

240,  New  fort  of  Certainty  ;  New  Terms  ;  New  way  of  Ideas;  New  Method  of  Certainty, 

AnUp.23,     g^c.    And  yet  in  other  places  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  think  it  worthy  in  me 

^3>93-         of  yourLord&ip's  Reflexion,  for  faying  but  what  others  have  faid  before.  As 

where  I  fay,   **  In  the  different.  Make  of  Mens  Tempers  and  Application  of 

"  their  Thoughts,  fome  Argumentsprevail  more  on  one,  and  fome  on  another, 

'*  for  the  Confirmation  of  the  fame  Truth:"  Your  Lordfliip  asks,  fVhat  is  this 

yiai.  p.  ^^g,  different  Jromwhat  all  Men  of  Uuderfianding  have  faidi   Again,  I  take  it,  your 

Lordfliip  meant  not  thefe  words  for  a  Commendation  of  my  Book,  where  you 

fay  ;  But  if  no  more  be  meant  by  "  the  fimple  Ideas  that  come,  in  by  Scnfation  ot 

P.  23.    "  Reflexion,  and  their  being  the  Foundation  of  our  Knowlcdg;*'  but  that  our 

Notions  of  things  come  in,  either  from  our  Senfes,  or  the  Exercife  of  our  Mnds  :  As  there 

is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  Difcovery,  fo  your  Lordfbif  is  far  enough  from  offojing 

that,  wherein  you  think  all  Manhind  are  agreed. 

P.  92.        At)d  again.  But  what  need  all  this  great  noife  abottt  Ideas  and  Certainty,   true  and 

real  Certainty  by  Ideas  ;  if,  after  all,  it  comes  only  to,  this ^  'that  our  Ideas  only  refre* 

fent  to  us  fuch  things,  from  whence  we  bring  Arguments  to  prove  the  Truth  of  things? 

P.  93-       And,  The  World  hath  been  fir angly  amused  with  Ideas  of  late  \  and  we  have  been 

told,  That  firange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  Ideas;    and  yet  thefe  Ideas,  at 

lafi,  come  to  be  only  common  Notions  of  things,  which  we  muji  make  ufe  of  in  our  Rea- 

fining.    And  tothelikepurpofe,  in  other  places* 

Whcthcrtherefore  at  lail  your  Lordfliip  will  refolvc.  That  it  is  New  or  no, 
or  more  faulty  by  its  being  new,  muft  be  left  to  your  Lordfliip.  This  I  find  by 
it,  that  my  Book  cannot  avoid  being  condemn^  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other ; 
nor  do  I  fee  a  poifibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be  Readers  that  like  only  ^exo 
Thoughts ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  others  that  can  bear  nothing  but  what  can 
be  juftify'd  by  receivM  Authorities  in  Print ;  I  muft  defire  them  to  make  them- 
fdves  amends  in  that  part  which  they  like,   for  the  difpleafure  they  receive  in 
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^e  other;  Bat  if  many  ihould  be  To  exaft  as  to  find  fault  with  both,  truly  I 
know  not  well  what  to  fay  to  them.  The  Cafe  is  a  plain  Cafe,  the  Book  is  all 
over  naught,  and  there  is  not  a  Sentence  in  it  that  is  not,  either  for  its  Anti- 
quity or  Novelty,  to  be  condemned  i  and  fo  there  is  a  ihort  end  of  it.  Froni 
your  Lordfhip  indeed  in  particular,  I  can  hope  for  fomething  better;  for  your 
I-ordlhip  thinks  the  general  Dejign  of  it  fo  good,  that  that,  I  flatter  my  felf^  P.  35^ 
would  prevail  on  your  Lordfliip  to  preferve  it  hrom  the  Fire. 

But  as  to  the  way  your  Lordfhip  thinks  I  ihould  have  taken  to  prevent  the 
having  tt  thought  my  Invention^  when  it  was  common  to  me  with  others ;  it  unluckily 
fo  fell  out,  in  the  Subjed  of  my  Effny  of  Human  Under/landings  that  I  could  not 
look  into  the  thoughts  of  other  Men  to  inform  my  felf.  For  my  Defign  bein& 
as  well  as  I  could,  to  copy  Nature,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  Operations  of 
the  Mind  in  Thinking,  1  could  look  into  no  body's  Underftanding  but  my  ownj| 
to  fee  how  it  wrought  i  nor  have  a  Profpcft  into  other  Mens  l^inds  to  view  their 
Thoughts  there,  and  obferve  what  Steps  and  Motions  they  took,  and  by  what 
Gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themfelves  with  Triith,  and 
their  Advance  to  Knowledg.  What  we  find  of  their  Thoughts  in  Books,  ^ 
but  the  Refult  of  this,  and  not  the  Progrefs  and  Working  of  their  Minds,  id 
coming  to  the  Opinions  or  Concjufions  they  fet  down  and  publifh'd. 

All  therefore  that  I  can  fay  of  my  Book,  is.  That  it  is  a  Copy  of  my  own 
Mind,  in  its  feveral  ways  of  Operation.  And  ail  that  t  can  fay  for  the  pub- 
lifhing  of  it,  is.  That  I  think  the  intelledual  Faculties  are  made,  ^d  operate 
alike  in  moft  Men  ;  and  that  fome,  that  I  fhew'd  it  to  before  I  publifh  d  it,  liked 
it  fo  well,  that  I  was  conHrmM  it  that  Opinion.  And  therefore  if  it  &oald 
happen,  that  it  fhould  not  be  fo,  but  that  fome  Men  fhould  have  ways  of 
Thinking,  Reafoning,  or  arriving  at  Certainty,  difierent  from  others,  and  a- 
bove  thofe  that  I  find  my  Mind  to  ufe  and  acquiefce  in,  I  do  not  fee  of  what  ufe 
my  Book  can  be  to  them*  I  can  only  make  it  liiy  humble  Requefl,  in  mjr 
own  Name,  and  in  the  Name  of  thofe  that  are  of  m^  fize,  who  find  their 
Minds  work,  reafon  and  know  in  the  fame  low  way  that  mine  does,  that  thofe 
Men  of  more  happy  Genius  would  fhew  us  the  way  of  their  nbbler  Flights ; 
and  particularly  would  difcover  to  us  their  fhorter  or  furer  way  to  Certainty, 
than  by  Ideas,  and  the  obferving  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement* 

In  the  mean  time,  I  muft  acknowledg,  that  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  aifeding 
to  be  thought  an  Original^  a  Corredion  could  not  have  come  from  any  body  fo' 
difincerefled  in  the  Cafe,  as  your  Lordfhip ;  fince  your  Lordtbip  fo  much  de- 
clines  being  thought  an  Original,  for  writing  in  a  way  wherein  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  thinking  that  you  are  the  firft,  till  fome  other  can  be  produced  that  writ 
fo  before  you. 

But  to  return  to  your  Lordfhip's  prefent  Charge  againfl  my  Book :  tn  the  38th 
Page  of  your  Lordfbip^s  Aufwer,  I  find  thefe  words ;  In  an  jige^  wherein  the 
M^eries  of  Faith  are  fo  much  exposed  by  the  Promoters  of  ScePticifm  and  Infidelity  i 
it  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  confequence,  to  ftart  fuch  new  Methods  of  Certainty,  as  are 
apt  to  leave  Mens  Minds  more  doubtful  than  before. 

By  which  Paffage,  and  fome  Expreifions  thatfcem  to  look  that  way,  in  thfe' 
places  above  quoted  i  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  another  Particular  in  my  Bookj 
which  your  Lordfhip  fufpeds  ^ir/j^  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  Article  of 
Faith  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  placing  of  Certainty  as 
I  do,  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  our  Ideas. 

Tho'  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  Term  nevs  or  old.  Idea  or  not  Idea,  can 
have  any  Oppofition,  or  Danger  in  it,  to  any  Article  of  Faith,  or  any  Truth 
whatfoever ;  yet  I  ea(ily  grant,  that  Proportions  are  capable  of  being  oppofite 
to  Proportions,  and  may  be  fuch  as,  if  granted,  may  overthrow  Articles  of 
Faith,  or  any  other  Truth  they  are  oppofite  to.  But  your  Lordfhip  not  havings 
as  I  remember,  (hewn,  or  gone  about  to  ihew,  how  this  Propofition,  viz,.  That 
Certainty  confifls  in  the  Preception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two 
Ideas,  is  oppofite  or  incon(iflcnt  with  that  Article  of  Faith  which  your  Lordfhip 
has  endeavour  d  to  defend:  'tis  plain,  *tis  but  your  Lordfhip's  fear  that  it  may 
be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  it  i  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive^  is  no  proof  that  it 
is  any  way  inconlifteut  with  that.  Article. 
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i^obbdy,  I  think,  can  Wamc  your  Lordlhip,  or  any  one  clfc,  for  being  con- 
cerned for  any  Article  of  the  Chrifiian  Faith :  But  ii  that  Concern  (  as  it  may, 
and  as  we  know  it  has  done  )  makes  any  one  apprehend  Danger,  where  no 
Danger  is;  arc  we  therefore,  to  give  up  and  condemn  any  Propofition,  becaufe 
any  one,  tho'  of  the  firft  Rank  and  Magnitude,  fears  it  may  bt  cf  dangennts  Cm* 
feqnence  to  any  Truth  of  Religion,  without  flijcwing  that  it  is  fo  ?  If  fuch 
Fears  be  the  Meafures  whereby  to  judge  of  Truth  and  Falfehood,  the  affirming 
that  there  arc  Antipodes  would  be  mil  a  Herefy;  and  the  Dofirine  of  the 
Motion  of  the  Earth  mnft  be  rejefted,  as  overthrowing  the  Truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture :  For  of  that  dangerous  Cmfeeptence  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be,  by 
many  learned  and  pious  Divines,  out  of  thdr  great  Concern  for  Religion. 
And  yet,  notwithftanding  thofe  great  Apprehenfions  of  what  dangerous  Confe- 
quence  -it  might  te,  it  is  now  univerfally  received  by  learned  Men,  as  an  un- 
doubted Truth  ;  and  writ-for  by  fome,  whofe  Belief  of  the  Scriptures  is  not 
at  all  queftionM ;  and  particularly,  very  lately,  by  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  great  ftrength  of  Reafon,  in  his  wonderfully  ingenious  new  Theory 
of  the  Eaffh. 

The  Reafon  your  Lordfliip  gives  of  your  Fears,  that  it  may  be  of fmh  dangerous 
Confequenct  to  that  Article  of  Faith  which  your  Lordjhip  endeavours  to  defend,  tho* 
it  occurs  id  more  Races  than  one,  is  only  this,  viz..  That  it  is  made  ufe  <f  by 
ill  Men  to  do  Mifchief,  i.  e.  to  oppofe  that  Article  of  Faith,  which  your  Lord- 
fhip  has  cndeavourM  to  defend.  But,  my  Lord,  if  it  be  a  Reafon  to  lay  by 
any  thin^  as  bad>  bepattfe  it  is,  or  may  be  us'd  to  an  iU  Purpofe,-  I  know- 
not  what  will  bjc  innocent  enon^  to  be  kept.  Arms,  which  were  made  for  our 
Defence,  are  fometimes  madieufe  of  to  do  Mifihief;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought 
of  dangerous  Copfequence  for  all  that.  No  body  lays- by  his  Sword  and  Piftols, 
or  thinks  them  of  luch  dangerous  Confequence  as  to  be  ncglefted,  or  thrown  a- 
way,  becaufe  Robbers,  and  the  worft  of  Men,  fometimes  make  ufe  of  them 
to  take  away  honeft  Mens  Lives  or  Goods.  And  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  the^ 
Were  deiign'd^  and  will  ferve  to  prcferve  them.  And  who  knows  but  this 
inay  be  t&e  prefent  Caffc  ?  If  your  Lordfliip  thinks,  that  placing  of  Certainty 
in  the  Perception  of  thp  Agreement  or  Diugreement  of  Ideas,  be  to  be  rejcfted 
4S  falfc,  bccaufc  you  apprehend  it  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article 
^  Faith;  on  the  other  fide,  perhaps  others,  with  me,  may  think  it  a  Defence 
ag^infl  Error,  and  fo,  (as  being  of  good  ufe  )  to  be  received  and  adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  Lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  fet  up  my  own,  or  any  one's 
Judgment  againft  your  Lordfliip's  :  But  I  have  faid  this  only  to  ihew,  while 
the  Argument  lies  for  or  agamfl  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition,  barely  in  an 
Imaginacioa  that  it  may  be  of  Confequence  to  the  fuppotting  or  overthrowing 
of  any  remote  Truth ;  it  will  be  impoffible,  that  way,  to  determine  of  the 
Truth  o^  faUhood  of  that  Propofition*  For  Imagination  will  be  fet  up  againft 
Imagination,  and  the  ftrougcr  probably  will  be  againft  your  Lordihip ;  the 
firongeft  Imaginations  being  usually  in  the  weakeft  Heads.  The  only  way, 
in  this  Cafe,  to  put  it  paft  doubt,  is  to  (hew  the  Inconfiflency  of  the  two 
Propofitions  4  and  (hen  it  will  be  feen,  that  one  overthrows  the  other ;  the 
true  the  f^lfe  one. 

Your  Lordfhip  fays  indeed,  this  i$  a  New  Method  of  Certainty.  I  will  not 
iay  fo  my  felf,  for  fear  of  dcferving  a  fccond  Reproof  from  your  Lordfliip, 
for  beipg  too  forward  to  affume  to  my  felf  the  honour  of  being  an  Original. 
But  thi^>l  think,  gives  me  occafion,  and  will  excufe  me  from  being  thought 
impertinent,  if  I  ask  your  Lordfhip,  Whether  there  be  any  other,  nor  older 
Method  of  Certainty  ?  and  what  it  is  ?  For  if  there  be  no  other,  nor  older 
x!j^zn  thiSi  either  this  was  always  the  Method  of  Certainty,  and  fo  mine  is  no 
Neui  one  j  or  elfe  the  World  is  obliged  to  me  for  this  New  one,  after  having 
been  fo  long  in  th^  want  of  fo  neceffary  a  thing,  as  a  Method  of  Certainty. 
If  there  be  an  c^der,  I  am  fure  your  Lordfhip  cannot  but  know  it  j  your 
condemning  xnine  as  New,  fit  well  as  your  thorow  Infight  into  Antiquity,  can- 
not but  fatisfy  every  body  that  you  do.  And  therefore  to  fet  the  World  right 
in  a  thing  of  that  great  Concernment,  and  to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  dangerous  Confequence  there  is  in  my  having  unfeafonably  ftarted 
it,  will  not,  I  humbly  concpivc,  misbecome  your  Lordihip's  Gate  of  that  Ar* 
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ftcfe  ypu  have  endeavou/d  to  defend  i  nor  the  good  Will  you  bear  to  Truth  in 
general.  For  I  will  be  anfwcrablc  for  my  fcif,  that  I  (hall ;  aiid  I  think  I 
may  be  for  all  others,  that  they  all  will  give^off  the  placing  of  Certainty  in 
the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemcnt  of  Ideoi^  if  your  Lordihip 
will  be  pleased  to  (hew  that  it  lies  in  any  thing  elfe. 

But  truly,  not  to  afcribe  to  my  felf  an  Invcntioil  of  what  has  been  as  old 
as  Knowledg  is  in  the  World,  I  muft  own,  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  your 
JLord(hipis  pleas'd  \p  c^W  ftarting  new  Methods  of  Certainty.  Rnowledg,  ever 
fince  there  h^  been  any  in  the  World,  has  confifted  in  one  particular  Aftion  of 
the  Mind ;  and  fo,  I  conceive^  will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  it :  And  to 
ftart  new  Methods  i^Kmwledg  or  Certainty,  (  for  they  are  to  me  the  fame  thing  ) 
f .  e.  to  find  out  and  propofe  new  Methods  of  attaining  Knowledg,  either  with 
more  Eafe  and  Quicknefs,  or  in  Things  yet  unknowb,  is  what  I  think  no  body 
could  blame :  But  this  is  not  that  which  your  Ldrd(bip  here  means  by  new 
Methods  of  Certainty.  Your  Lordihip,  I  think,  means  by  it»  the  placing  of 
Certainty  in  fometbing,  wherein  either  it  does  not  con(ifi,  or  elfe  wherein  it 
was  not  placed  beiore  now ;  if  this  be  to  be  call'd  a  new  Method  of  Certainty : 
As  to  the  latter  of  thefe,  I  (hall  know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your  Lord- 
(kip  will  do  me  the  Favour  to  tell  me,  wherein  it  was  plac'd  before  :  which  your 
Lord(hip  knows  I  profefs'd  niy  felf  ignorant  oG  when  I  writ  my  Book,  and 
fo  am  ftill.  But  if  ftarting  of  new  Methods  of  Certainty,  be  the  placing  of  Cer- 
tainty in  fomething  wherein  it  does  not  confift;  whether  I  have  done  that  or 
no^  I  muft  appeal  to  the  Experience  of  Mahkind. 

There  are  feveral  Adions  of  Mens  Minds  that  they  are  confeious  to  them- 
fclvcs  of  performing,  as  WiDingy  Believing,  Knowing,  &c.  which  they  have  fo 
particular  a  Senfe  of,  that  they  can  diftinguiih  them  one  from  another ;  or  elfe 
they  could  not  fay  when  they  fVtOed,  when  they  Believed,  and  when  they  Knew 
any  Thing;  But  tho'  thefe  Adions  were  different  enough  from  one  another, 
not  to  be  confounded  by  thofe  who  fpoke  of  them  ;  yet  no  Body,  that  I  bad 
taiet  with,  had^  in  their  writings,  particularly  fet  down  whetein  the  Aft  of 
£ifot(;/js!{  precifely  confifted. 

To  this  Reflexion,  upon  the  Adions  of  my  oV^n  Mind^  the  Subjefir  of  my 
EJfay  concerning  Human  Under  (landing  naturally  led  me;  wherein,  if  I  havci 
done  any  thing  New,  it  has  been  to  defcribe  to  others  itaore  Particularly  than 
had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  Minds  do>  when  they  perform  that  Ac* 
tion  which  they  call  Knowing  :  and  if>  upon  Examination,  they  obferve  I  hate 
given  a  tnie  Account  of  that  Adion  of  their  Minds  in  all  the  Parts  of  it ;  I 
fuppofe  it  will  be  in  vain  to  difpute  againft  what  they  find  and  feel  in  them- 
felves.  And  if  I  have  not  told  them  right,  and  exadly  what  they  find  and 
feel  in  themfelves^  when  their  Minds  perform  the  Aft  of  Knowings  what  I  have 
faid  will  be  all  in  vain ;  Men  will  not  be  perfuaded  agaidft  their  Senfes.  Know- 
ledg is  an  internal  Preception  of  their  Minds  ;  and  if,  when  they  refleft  on  iti 
they  find  it  is  not  what  I  have  faid  it  is,  my  groundlefs  Conceit  will  not  be 
hearken  a  to,  but  be  exploded  by  every  Body^  and  die  of  it  felf:  and  nd 
Body  need  to  be  at  any  Pains  to  drive  it  out  of  the  World.  So  impofHble  is  it 
to  find  out,  or  fiart  new  Methods  of  Certainty,  or  to  have  them  received,  if  any 
one  places  it  in  any  thing,  but  in  that  wherein  it  really  confifts :  much  lefs  can 
any  one  be  in  danger  to  be  miQed  into  Error,  by  any  fuch  new,  and  to  every 
one  vifibly  fenflefs  Projeft.  Can  it  be  fuppos'd,  that  any  one  could  Jlart  a 
new  Method  of  feeing,  and  perfuade  Men  thereby,  that  they  do  cot  fee  what 
they  do  fee  ?  Is  it  to  be  fear'd,  that  any  one  can  caft  fuch  a  Mift  over  theii^ 
Eyes  chat  they  Ihould  not  know  when  they  fee,  and  fo  be  led  out  of  their 
Wav  by  it  ? 

Itnowledg,  I  find,  in  my  felf,  and,  I  conceive,  in  othcts,  coftfifb  in  the  Prccep* 
tion  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemcnt  of  the  immediate  Objefts  of  the  Mind 
in  Thinking,  which  I  call  ideas :  But  whether  it  does  fo  in  others  or  no^ 
muft  be  determined  by  their  own  Experience,  reflefting  upon  the  Aftion  of 
their  Mind  in  Knowing ;  for  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor  I  think  they  themfelves. 
But  whether  they  will  call  thofe  immediate  Objefts  of  their  Minds  in  think- 
ing Ideas  or  no,  is  pcrfcftly  in  their  own  Choice.  If  they  diflike  that  Name^ 
they  may  call  them  Notions  or  Conceptions,  or  how  they  pleafei  it  mattersnor. 
Vol*  L  G  g  g  if 
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if  they  ufc  them  (o  as  to  avoid  Obfcurity  s^nd  Confufion.  If  they  arc  coo- 
ftantly  us'd  in  the  fame  and  a  known  Senfe^  every  one  has  the  liberty  to  pleafe 
himfelf  in  his  Terms ;  there  lies  neither  Truth,  nor  Error>  ilor  Science,  in  that : 
tho'  thofe  that  take  them  for  Things,  and  hot  for  what  they  are,  bare  arbi- 
trary Signs  of  our  Jdeaa^  make  a  greac  deal  of  doe  often  about  rbim,  ^s  if  fome 
great  Matter  lay  in  the  ufe  of  this  or  that  Sornid.  All  that  I  know  or  can 
imagine  of  difference  about  them,  is^  that  thofe  Words  are  always  beft,  ^hofe 
Significations  are  beft  known  in  the  Scnfe  they  are  us'd  ,*  and  fo  are  lead  apt 
to  breed  Confufion. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordfliip  has  been  pleas'4  to  find  fault  with  my  ufc  of  the 
new  Term^  Idem,  without  telling  me  a  better  Name  for  the  inimedlate  Objeds 
bf  the  Mind  in  Thinking*  Your  Lordfhfp  has  alfo  been  pleas'd  t6  find  fault 
with  my  Definition  of  iCnowIedg,  without  doing  me  the  Favour  to  give  me 
a  better;  For  it  is  oqly  about  my  Definition  of  Knpwledg,  that  all.,  this  ftir, 
concerning  Certainty^  is  made.  For  with  me,  to  know  and  be  certain,  is  the 
fame  thing  >  what  I  know,  that  I  am  certain  of;  and  What  I  4m.  certain  t>f, 
that  I  know.  What  reaches  to  Knowlcdg,  I  think  maybe  called  Gertaintyj 
and  what  comes  fbort  of  Certainty,  I  think  cannot  be  call'd  Knowtedg  i  'as 
your  Lordfhip  could  not  butobfcrvein  the  i8th  Seft.  of  Ch.  4.  of  my  ^th 
Book,  which  you  have  quoted. 

My  Definition  of  Knowledg,  in  tihe  beginning  of  the  4th  Book  of  my  JE^jkyy 
ftands  Thus  :  "  Knowledg  feems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  Perception  of 
"  the  Connexion,  and  Agreement  or  Dilacreement,  and  Repugnancy  of  any  6f 
*^  our  Ideas.*'  This  Definition  your  Lordfliip  diflikes,  and  apprehends  it  may 
he  of  dar^erous  Confequence  as  to  that  Article  (^Chrifiian  Faiths  which  your  Lord* 
pip  has  endeavoured  to  defend.  For  this  there  is  a  very  eafy  Remedy :  It  is  but 
for  your  Lordfliip  to  fee  ajide  this  Definition  of  Knowlcdg,  by  giving  us  a  bet- 
ter, and  this  Danger  is  over.  But  your  Lordfliip  chufes  rather  to  have  a 
Controverfy  with  ray  Book,  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the 
Defence  of  it  j  for  which  I  muft  acknowlcdg  my  felf  oblig'd  to  your  Lord- 
fliip, for  afibrding  me  fo  much  of  your  Time,  ,and  for  allow:ing  me  the  Honour 
ofconverfing  fo  much  with  one  fo  far  abovQ  me  in  all  tefpe6ts. 
•  Your  Lordfliip  lays.  It  may  be  cfdangprous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of  Chri*' 
/lion  Faithy  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.  Tho'  fhe'  Laws  ofdifputing 
allow  bare  Denial  as  a  fufEcient  Anfwer  to  Sayings,  without  any  o0er  of  a 
'  Proof;  yet,  my  Lord,  to  fliew  how  willing  I  am  to  give  your  Lordfliip  all 
Sktisfadion,  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  in  my 
Book,  as  to  that  Article,  I  fliall  not  ftand  iliU  fuUenly,  and  put  your  Lordfliip 
upon  the  difficulty  of  fliewing  wherein  that  Danger  lies  ;  but  fliall,  on  the  o- 
ther  fide,  endeavour  to  ihew  your  Lordfliip  that  that  Definition  of  mine,  whe- 
ther true  or  falfe,  right  or  wrong,  can  be  of  no  dangerous  Confequence  to  that 
Article  of  Faith.  The  Reafon  which  I  fliall  offer  for  it,  i%  this  5  Bccaufe  it  can 
be  of  no  Confequence  to  it  at  alU  ,      . 

That  which  your  Lordfliip  is  afraid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  Article  of 
Faith :  That  which  your  l^ordfliip  labours  and  is  concern  d  for,  is  the  Certainty 
of  Faith.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  Certainty  of  Faith^  if  your 
Lordfliip  thinks  fit  to  call  it  fo,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Certainty  of  Know- 
ledg. And  to  talk  of  the  Certainty  of  Faith,  feems  all  one  to  me,  as  to  talk 
of  the  Knowledg  of  Believing,-  a  way  of  fpeaking  not  eafy  to  me  to  under* 
ftand.  .        ^ 

Place  Knowledg  in  what  you  will,  fiart  what  new  Methods  of  Certainty  you 
pleafe,  that  are  apt  to  leave  Mens  Minds  more  douhful  than  before;  place  Certainty 
oft  fuch  Grounds  as  will  leave  little  or.no  Knpwledg  in  the  World :  (  for  thefc 
are  the  Arguments  your  Lordfliip  ufes  againft  my  IJefinition  of  Knowledg  ) 
this  fliakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  leaft  concerns  the  Aflurance  of  Faith  ;  that  is 
quite  diftind  from  it,  neither  ftands  nor  falls  with  Knowledge 

Faith  ftands  by  it  felf,  and  upon  Grounds  of  its  own  ;  nor  can  be  removM 
from  them,  and.  plac'd  on  thpfe  Qf  Knowledg.  Their  Grounds  are'  fo  iar  from 
being  the  fame,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when  it  is  brought  to  Cer- 
tainty, Faith  is  deftroyd ;  ^tis  Knowledg  then,  and  Faith  no  longer. 

With 
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Wfth  what  aflutance  foevet  ot  Uciifeving,  I  affcnc  I'j  anV  -rfrtiV/J'  4/^  ^Wi^, 
fo  chat  I  ftedfaftly  venture  my  Ail  upod  it,  it  i$  ftiO  but  BelieOm^.  Bring  ic 
to  Certainty^  and  it  ccafes  to  be  fhitk^  I  beliieve,  that  Jcfus  Ciirift  wis  crucfl/d, 
dead  and  buried,  rofe  again  the  third  Day  from  the  Dead,  and  afcended  into 
Heaven  :  Let  now fucb  Methods  of  KnOwkdg  01  Certainty  U  ftartedy  ds  leJtveA^as 
' Minds  nwi  doubiful  thou  before :  Lee  ihcf  grounds  of  Itnowicdg  be  rcfolv'd  info 
what  any  one  pteafes,  it  toucho^  ucst  my  F^t% ;  the  Foundation  oi  that  (lands 
as  fure  as  before,  and  cannot  be  at  all  ihaken  by  it  :  and  op.e  diay  aS  ^^eli  (^Si 
that  any  thing  that  weakens  the  Sights  <)t  cafls  a  Mift  bebre  the  fiyesi^ 
endangers  the  Hearing,*  as  that  any  thing  wliich  alteriehe  uature  of  Know- 
tedg  (if  that  could  be  done)  ihonld  be  of  d&ngerous  Cofifejuence  to  dri  Article 
cf  Faith.  .  . 

Whether  then  lam  oramnot  mlftaken,  in  the  ^zclngCeifiainiy  in  the  tcxr 
ception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagrcement  of  Ideas ;  whether'  this  Account 
of  Knowledg  be  true  or  falfe^  enlarges  or  ftraicens  the  Bounds  of  if  mote  th^ 
it  ihooldt  Faith  ftiU  ftandsupofl  its  own  BaOs/  Which  is  not  at  alt  altered  by 
it ;  and  every  Article  of  that  has  juft  the  fame  UninovM  foundation,  and  the 
irerv  fame  Credibility  that  it  had  befofe.  So  that^  my  Lord,  whatever  I  have 
faid  about  Certainty^  and  bow  much  foever  I  may  be  out  in  it;  if  I  am  miftakeo> 
your  Lordihiphas  no  reafon  to  apprehend  any  Danjpr  to  any  Aihcle  of  Faitk 
from  thence  ,*  every  one  of  them  lUnds  upon  the  lame  bottom  it  d  d  before* 
but  of  the  reach  ot  what  bejonjgs  t<>  Knowkdgand  Certainty  And  thus  much 
of  my  toay  cf  Certainty  ty  l£as  j  which,  I  hope,  will  fatisfy  your  Lordr 
fliip,  how  far  it  is  from  being  dangprous  to  any  Article  of  the  Chrifiidn  Faith 
whatfoevef. 

I  find  one  thihg  mdteyouf  Lordikip  charges  on  n^e^  in  re^rence  to  the  tMita* 
tiau  Contvoyetfy ;  and  that  is,  where  your  Lordfliip  fays,  Th^t  if  thefe  [/,   e* 
itty  Nbtims  tffrtamri  atidPkrfori]  hoU,  your  Lordfhip  does  notftehow  it  h  fbffibleio  P-  ^^i- 
defend  the  Define  of  the  Trinity.  . 

My  Lord,  flnee  I  hatei  gi'eat  i^piolpn  tli^  yoUr  LbrdJkip  lees  ii  Uf  Si2iB^ 
Bne,  and  I  ihall  be  juftify'd  to  the  ^^6r.d  in  relyinfi;  upon  your  LordiHips 
^orefight  more  Chan  on  any  one's  i  tliefe  difcomforcing  weirds  of  yourLordOlip's 
wodd  diihearten  me  fo,  that  1  fhduld  be  ready  to  give  up  what  your  Lordihip 
bonifies  fd  untenible ;  witticbis  ackfitfwled^edt  hoWever  to  yoiirLbrdltiipi 
ASitsgreA  Defender, 


-5/  Feflma  dexira 


DeJiHdi  fdffiHt,  etiam  hoc  dijenfafu^eid. 

"t'hls,  i  fay,  after  fuch  a  Declaration  6fyourLorddiipV«  iihoufdthihtc,  ottt 
of  a  due  value  for  your  Lordfhip's  great  Penetration  and  Judgment,  I  had  rear 
(on  to  do,  were  it  in  any  other  Caule  but  that  of  an  Artikkof  the  Chti/iian  Faith, 
Forthefe,  I  am  fure,  mall  All  be  defeAdtd  and  ftand  fitm  to  the  World's  end  t 
tho'  we  are  not  always  fure  what  hand  ihail  defend  them.  1  know  as  muck 
may  be  expeded  from  your  Lordfhip's  in  the  Cafe,  as  any  body^s ;  and  therefore 
I  conclude,  when  you  have  taken  a  v  ie>^  of  this  Matter  again,  out  of  the  Heas 
of  Difpute,  you  will  have  a  better  Opinion  of  the  Articks  oj  the  Chrt/iian  Faithi 
and  of  your  own  Ability  to  defend  them,  than  to  pronounce,  thai  limyNuom 
ef  Nature  and  Perfon  hold^  your  Lordflxip  cattnotfee  how  it  is  PcJIiHe  to  dejend  thd 
Article  of  the  Chriftian  Faith^  vikjch  your  L0rdfbif  has  endeavour  a  to  dejeHd.  For  Via, 
methinks,  to  put  that  Article  upon  a  very  tickuih  llTue,  and  to  render  it  as  fu(- 
peded  and  as  doubtful  as  is  poffible  to  Mens  Minds,  that  your  LordfWp  (bould 
declare  it  not  pofllble  to  be  defended,  if  nry  Notions  of  Nature  and  Perfon  hold^ 
when  all  that  1  can  find  that  your  Lordihip  excepts  againft  id  my  Notions  4 
Nature  and  Perfon,  is  nothing  but  this,  l//z».  That  thefe  are  two  Sounds  wbiok 
in  themf elves fignify  nothing. 

But  before  I  come  to  examine  bow  hiy  Natttrk  and  Perfon  y out  Lbrdf&ip^  ji 
prefent  iA  your  Anfwer,  engages  me  in  the  Vnitarian  Concroverfy  ;  it  w0  not 
be  befides  the  Matter  to  confider,  hdw  by  theitt  your  Lordihip  at  ^  bionght 
ifayBookiiito  it. 

Volt.  L  Ggg  1  III 
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Vind.|r.252i  \tiyo\xt  Vindication  if  the  Dochrine  of  the  Trinity^  yourLordfliip  fays,  Tif  nexi 
thing  to  be  cleared  in  1  HIS  DISP  t/T'JB,  is  the  DifiiuSlipn  letvieeu  Nature  and 
Perfon.  And'of  this  we  have  no  clear  and  difiinU  Idea  from  Scnfition  or  Refle&ioa ; 
And  yet  aB  our  Notions  of  the  DoStrine  of  the  Trinity^  defend  u^h  the  right  underfiand- 
ing  of  it.  Forvj^mujl  talk  unintelUgitly  about  this  Pointy  unlefs  we  have  clear  and 
diflinSl  Affrehenjims  concerning  'tHature  and  Perfin^  and  the  Grounds  of  Identity  axd 
Diftin£lion  2  But  that  thefe  come  not  into  oitrMnds  Sy  thefejimple  Ideas  of  Scnlatibn 
ir«i  Reflexion. 
P;  148.  To  this  I  reply  d,  ^^  If  it  be  fo,  the  Inference  I  fhould  draw  from  thence  pf 
^  it  were  fie  for  me  to  draw  any)  would  be  this  j  That  it  concerns  thoTc  wIk) 
*^  write  on  that  Subjedl,  to  hive  themfelvcs,  and  to  lay  down  to  others,  clear 
*^  and  diftiha  Apprehcnfionsj  Or  Notions,  or  Z/^/jj  (call  them  what  you  pleafe) 
**  of  what  they  mean  by  J^aturezvid  Perfon^  and  of  the  Grounds  of  Identity  and 
'^'  Diftindion- 

"  This  appcaft  to  ihc  to  be  the  naturalCoiiclufion  flowing  frbm  your  Lordftip's 
*'  Words;  which  feems  here  to fuppoft  clear  and  diflind  Apprehenfions  ^tome- 
*'  thing  like  clear  and  diftinft  /i^aj)  neceffary  for  the  avoiding  unintcUicibleTalk 
**  in  the  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  yoiir  Lorolhip  cap, 
■**  from  the  Neceffity  of  clear  and  dillinft  Apprehenfions  of  Nature  and  P^jfii, 
^'  &c.  in  the  Difpute  of  the  Trinity,  being  in  one,  wiio  h^s  perhaps  miftakeb 
^'  the  way  id  clear  and  difiinfi  Notions  concerning  Nature  2ind  Perfon^  Sec  as 
*'  fit  to  be  anfwer'd  among  thofe,  who  bring  Obje(aion$  againft  the  Trinity  in 
**  Point  of  Reafon.    I  do  not  fee  why  an  Unitarian  may  not  as  well  bring  him 

V  in,  and  argue  againft  his  Effay^  ifa  a  Chapter  that  he  (hould  write  to  aa- 
^  fwer  Objeftions  againft  the  Unity  of  God,  in  point  of  Reafon  or  Revelation  2 
**  For  upon  what  ground  foever  any  one  writes  in  thisDifpjitc  or  any  other,  ic 
^  is  not  tolerable  to  talk  unintelligibly  on  either  fide.     " 

^  If  bythc^;«riy  okldeas^  which  is  that  of  the  Author  of  the  EJfay  of  Humak 
^  Underftandingy  a  Man  ir^nnot  come  to  clear  and  di(tind  Apprehenfions  coo- 
*'  ccvningNature  Sind  Perfon  i  if,  as  he  opfiofcs,  from  the  fimple /i^  of  Scn- 
^  ration  and  Refledion,  fuch  Apprehenfions  cannot  be  got ;  it  will  foUgw  from 
^^  thence  that  he  is  a  miftakeh  Philofdpher  :  biit  it  will  not  follow  from  thence^ 
*'  that  he  is  not  an  Orthodox  Chriftian ;  for  he  might  (as  he  did)  write  his 
*'  Ejfay  of  Human  Vnderftandii^^  without  any  Thought  of  the  Controverfy  fac- 
*•  tWecntheTr/n/z^r/tfiwand  the  tJnitarians:  Nay,  a  Marf  inight  have  writ  aO 
5*  that  is  in  his  Book,  that  never  heard  one  word  of  any  fufch  Difpute. 

**  There  is  in  the  World  a  great  and  fierce  Contv'ft  Sibpyxi  Nature  and  Grace : 
^  'Twould  be  very  hard  for  mc,  if  I  muft  be  brought  in  z%  a  Parcy  on  either 
*^  fide,  becaufe  a  Difputant  in  that  Controverfy  (hould  think,  the  clear  and  dif- 
*'  tind  Apprehenfions  of  Nature  and  Graqe  come  not  into  our  Minds  by  thefe 
^  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  RefUBion.  If  this  be  fo,  I  may  be  reckoned  among 
*^  the  Objeftors  againft  all  forts  and  points  of  Orthodoxy,  whenever  any  one 
^*  pleafes:  Imay  becall'd  to  account  as  one  Heterodox  in  the  points  of  Frec- 
*^  grace.  Free-will,  Ptedeftination,  Original  Sin,  Juftification  by  Faith,  Tran- 
*'  fubftantiation,  the  Pdpc'^  Supremacy,  and  what  not ;  as  well  as  in  the  DoArine 
^*  of  the  Trinity  5  and  all  beciufe  they  cannot  be  furnifli'd  with  clear  and  diftinft 
^  Notions  of  Grace,  Free-\Vill,  Tranfubftantiation,  &c.  by  Senfation  or  Re- 
^  fleftion.  For  in  all  thefe,  dr  any  other  Points,  I  do  not  fee  but  there  may 
**  be  a  Complaint  made,  That  they  have  iiot  always  a  right  Underftanding  and 
^*  clear  Notions  of  thofe  things  on  which  theDoftrine  they  difpute  of  depends. 
^  .And  'tis  not  altogether  unufual  for  Meh  to  talk  unintelligibly  to  themfelves, 
.^^  and  others,  in  thefe  and  other  Points  in  Controverfy,  for  want  of  clear  and 
^*  dJfiinS  Apprehenfions^  or  (as  I  would  c^ll  them,  did  not  your  Lordfliip  diflikc 
**  it)  Ideas:  For  all  which  uilinftelligiblc  Talking,  I  do  Hot  think  my  fclf  ac* 
"  countable,  tho'  it  (hould  fo  fall  out,  that  rtiy  \<ray  by  Ideas  would  not  help 
^  them  to  what  it  feems  is  warning,  clear  and  diftind  Notions-  If  my  way 
•*  be  ineflfedual  to  that  purpofe,  they  ipay,  for  all  me,  make  ufcof  any  other 

V  more  fuccefeful;  and  leave  me  out  of  the  Controverfy,  as  otic  ufelcfs  10  cither 
?  Party,  for  deciding  of  the  Queftion. 

•  **  Snppofing,  as  your  Lordmrp  fays,  and  as  you  have  undertaken  to  nniakc 
^  appear,  that  the  clear  and  diftinft  Apprehenfions  concerning '.A^rr  and  Pir- 

»  *  "    y     <> 
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^^  :finy  and  the  Grounds  of  Identity  and  Diflindion^  (hQuld  not  come  into  the 
^^  Mind  by  £lmple  Ideas  oi  Senfation  and  Refiedlion ;  ^  what,  I  befeecb  ypur  Lord- 
^  (hip,  is  this  to  the  Difpute  concerning  the  Trinity,  on  cither  fide  ?  And  it, 
*^  afte^  vour  Lordfiiip  has  jendeavour'd  to  give  clear  and  diftind  Apprehenfions 
^^  oi  Nature  and  Perfon^  the  Difpuunts  in  this  Controverfy  fhould  ftill  talk 
^^  unintelligibly  about  this  ^oint>  for  want  of  clear  and  difUnd  Apprehenfions 
^'  concerning  Namre  and  Perfou ;  ought  your  LordOiip  to  be  brought  in  among 
*^  the  PartilaQS  on  the  other  fide,  by  any  one  who  writ  a  a  ytttdkaiion  oj  the  D(h 
•'  Brine  of  the  Trinity  i  In  good  eameft,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  clear  § 
*^  and  diJiittSi  Notions  of  Nature  and  Perfon,  not  coming  into  the  Mind  by  the 
**  limplc  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Rcfleaion*  any  more  contains  any  Obieftion  a- 
*^  gainft  the  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  the  clear  and  diftinft  Apprehenfions  of 
^^  Original  Sin,  JuQification,  or  Tranfubflantiation,  not  coming  into  the  Mind 
'*  by  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  ReSedion,  contains  any  Obicdion  sl- 
^^  gainft  the  Do&rine  of  Original  Sin,  Juilification,  or  Tranfubilantiation: 
•*  And  fo  of  all  the  reft  of  the  Terms  ufed  in  any  Controverfy  in  Religion" 

All  that  your  Lordfliip  anfwcrs  to  this,  is  inthcfc  Wotds  :  The  next  thing  I  Anfw.^.too* 
undertook  tojhev)^  was^  That  we  can  have  no  clear  and  drftin^  Idea  of  Nature  and 
Perfon^  from  Senfation  or  RffleSiion.  Here  )oa  fpend  many  Pages  to  Jhew,  that  this 
doth  not  concern  you.  Let  it  be  Jo.  But  it  concerns  the  Matter  I  was  upon  ;  which 
was  to  Jhew^  That  we  muft  have  Ideas  ^Ithtnk,  my  Lord^  ic  {bould  be  cleat  and 
diftinft  Ideas  ]  of  tbeje  things^  which  we'cmnot  come  to  by  Smfuim  and  RefieBion* 

But  be  that  as  it  will;  I  havt  troubled  your  Lordfiiip  herej  with  ihis  Urge 
Repetition  out  of  my  former  Letter,  becaufe  I  think  ic  clearly  flicws,  That  my 
Book  is  no  more  concerned  in  the  Controverfy  about  the  Trinity,  than  any  other 
Controvetfy  extant ;  nor  any  more  oppofite  to  that  fide  of  the  Qucftion  chat 
your  LordQiip  has  endeavour  d  to  defend,  than  to  the  contrary :  And  aUo  bccaufe, 
by  your  Lordfliip's  Anfwer  to  it  inthefe  Words>  Uthbefo^  \  thought  ^oubad 
not  only  agreed  to  all  that  I  bad  faid^  but  that  by  it  I  had  beendifmifs'd  outof 
that  Cbntrovcrfy;      .  .,.,,., 

',  \t  is  an  Obfervatidn  I  have  fbmewhere  met  withj  That  whoever  is  once  g6't! 
Into  the  Inquifition,  guilty  or  90t  guilty,  ieldprnever  gets  clear  out  again*  I  chink 
vour  Lordlhip  is  fatisfy'd  there  is  no  Herefy  in  my  Book.  The  Sufpicion  it  wad 
brought  in€o>  upon  the  account  of  placing  Certainty  only  upon  clear  and  dtjlinB 
Ideas,  is  found  groundlefs^  there  being  no  iuch  thing  in  my  Book ;  and  yet  it  \i 
not  difinifs'd  out  of  the  Controverfy.  *Tis  a!ledg*d  ftill,  That  my  Notion  of 
Ideas,  as  Ihavefiated  it,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  as  to  that  Ankle  of  the 
Chriftian  Faith,  which  your  Lord/hip  has  endeavoured  to  defend  i  and  fo  I  am  bound 
over  CO  another  Tryal.  Clear  and  diftinB  ApprebenJtQm  comerning  Nature  and 
Perfon,  and  the  Grounds  of  Identity  and  Di/linBioM^  fo  necejfary  in  the  Difpute  of  the 
Xrinity,  cannot  be  had  from  Senfation  and  RefleBion^  was  another  Accufatioo*  To 
this,  whether  true  or  falfe^  I  pleaded,  that  it  makes  me  no  Farcy  in  this  Difpucci 
of  the  Trinity,  more  than  in  any  Difpuce  that  can  arife;  ndr  of  one  fide  of 
the  Qucftion  more  than  another..  My  Plea  is  alJowcd,  Let  it  befo-,  and  ycr 
tJature  and  Perfon  are  made  ufe  of  again,  to  hook  me  into  che  heretical  fide  of 
the  Difpute:  and  what  is  now  the  Charge  againft  me,  in  reference  to  the  U* 
nitarian  Controver(V,  upon  the  account  of  Nature  and  Perfon?  £ven  this  new  one» 
iiiz^  That  if  my  Notions  of  Nature  and  Perfon  bold,  your  Lordlhip  does  not  fee 
how  it  is  poifible  to  defend  the  DoBrine  of  the  Trinity.  How  is  this  new  Chafge 
prov'd?  even  thus,  inthefe  Words  annex'dtoit:  Foriftbefe  Terms  realty  figri^y  p,io3* 
nothing  in  themfelves,  but  are  only  abJiroB  and  complex  Ideas,  which  the  cothmoH  ufe  of 
Langfu^e  hath  appropriated  to  be  the  Signs  of  two  Ideas  ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  they  ari 
only  Notions  of  the  Mind,  as  all  obfirtMed  and  complex  Id  fas  are;  dndfo  One  Namre 
and  Three  Perfons  can  be  no  more. 

My  Lord,  I  am  not  fo  conceited  of  my  Notions,  ai  to  think  that  ihcy  deferve 
that  your  Lordfiiip  fiiould  dwell  long  upon  the  Confiderltion  of  them*  But  par-  | 
don  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  (ay,  that  it  leems  to  me  that  this  Rcprefentation  which 
your  Lordlhip  here  makes  to  your  felf,  of  my  Notions  of  Nature  and  Perfon,  and 
Qie  Inference  from  it,  were  niade  a  little  in  hafte :  And  that  if  ic  had  not  been 
fo,  your  Lcirdfliipi  would  not,  from  the  preceding  words,  have  drawn  this  Cdn- 
clufioA ;  Jindfo  One  Nature  and  Three  Perfons  <an  be  no  more ;  nor  chatg'd  it  upon 
me.  Fot 
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IPoi  asto  that  ptftclf  yoat  Lordffii^s  Rcprcfentation  of  my*  NdtidttS  of  tfa-- 
'iuft  aitd  Person,  whtercrtr  \\^  (ti&y  If  ihefe  Term  m  fhmfelws  fignrfrmblng;  tho* 
1  grant  that  to  be  toy  Nitidir  ot  the  Tctffls  Nature  and  i*^<«r,  That  thty  arc 
two  Sounds  chac  natdraily  fignify  not  one  thing  nroie  than  anothef,  nor  in  them- 
feWcs  fignify  any  thing  zt  z%  but  hare  the  Signification  which  tbcjr  have,  bare- 
ly by  Impofifiorr;  yet  in  xhhmyNuimoHYizm  rive  me  leave  to  prefume,  that 
upon  more  kifarcly  Thomghcs  I  fliall  have  your  Lorrfflrip,  a^ttrdla^the  reft  of 
Mankind  that  c^^cr  ritocrght  of  this  Matter  concurring  with  toe.  So  that  ifyout 
•  Lordftip  Cdfttinuetf  poftrive  hi  if,  Ithzipucmmot  fee  tmo  it  is  poffiUti>  defend  the 
Do^rim  of  the  Irinfty^  if  this  iny  NqHM  0  Nature  and  Perfon  bo/d;  ty  as  far  aS 
my  Eye-fight  will  reach  in  the  Cafe  (  which  pofifibly  is  but  a  Httfe  way}can- 
tiot  fed,  but  it  wiLl  be  plain  to  all  Mankind ,  that  ydur  Lotdffiip  gives  ap  the  Do^ 
Brim  ^ihi  Trinity :  fince  this  Nution  of  Nature  dni  Peffm  that  snt  two  Wdrd$ 
that  {ignify  by  Impolitfod,  is  what  "wiS  h^fd  in  the  cototoon  Senfe  of  afr  A^an^ 
icind-  And  then,  my  Lotd,  all  thofe  who  think  vtnftT  df  your  Lord&Jp'*  Abihty 
to  defend  it,  md  befitve  that  you  fee  as  far  into  fftat  QueAiofi  as  an^  body 
i  which  1  take  to  be  the  common  Seftrimefit  of  alt  ttte  Learned  W^orld,  efpecially 
of  thofe  of  our  Couatry  and  Church  )  wilt  be  in  great  danger  to  have  an*  m 
Opinion  of  the  Evidence  of  that  Article;  lincc,  linaagine,  tliere is  fcarce  Onft 
iyf  them^  who  does  not  think  this  Notwn  will  Md,  viiu  That  thtffe  TerttS  Nd- 
ture  and  Per/m  fignity  what  they  do  fignify  by  Intipofitionj  and  Uot  by  Nature. 

Tho',  if  the  contrary  were  trucj  viz^  That  thefe  two  Words,  Nature  arid 
PerfoUi  had  thi!.  particular  PiiviledgCj  above  othec  Names  of  Things,  that  they 
did  naturally  and  iri  themfclves  tignify  what  they  do  figtlify,  and  that  they  rft- 
cciv'd  not  their  fignifications  from  the  arbitrary  Itopoflrron  of  Men ;  I  do  not 
fee  how  the  Defence  of  the  DoBrtm  o/  the  Trinity  fliduid  depend  hereon  :  unlefS 
your  Lotdfl]ip  concudcs,  that  it  ii  necelTary  to  d)e  Cbfencedf  the  Define  df 
fheTrimyt  that  thefe  two  articular  Sounds  (hould  hSiVt  natural  Signification^! 
and  thatunlefs  they  are  ufcd  in  thofe  Significations;  Itt^eteftopoffiblc  to  defend 
the  DoBrine  cf  the  Triuity.  Which  is  in  Effi:6t  to  fay,  That  where  thefe  twd 
words  are  not  in  ufe  and  in  their  natural  S  gnificat!.6n,  the  Dodrine  of  the 
Trinity  cannot  be  defended.  And  if  this  be  fo,  t  graht  your  LordChip  had  tea^ 
fon  to  fay.  That  if  it  hold,  that  the  Terms  Nature  ahd  Perfott  fig^ify  by  Impo* 
fition,  jour  Lordfliip  does  not  ^f  htrm  it  is  foffihle  f(f  di^eid  the  OoSirine  ef  the 
Trinity.  But  then,  my  Lord  I  beg  yourLordlhip  tO'con/idet,  Whether  this  b« 
iu>t  mic^hrily  to  prejudjce  that  Dodrine,  and  to  undermine  die  Belief  of  that 
Article  of  Faiths  to  make  fo  extraordinary  a  Suppo/Itlon  necetfary  to  the  De- 
fence of  it  i  and  ol  more  dangerous  Onfequence  to  it,  than  any  thing  your  Lord^ 
Ihip  CdU  rmagine  deducible  from  my  book  ? 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  what  your  Lordfliip  fias,  ih  the  foregoing  Paf- 
fages,  fet  down  as  fomeo^  my  Nor  ions  of  Namre  and  PevfoHy  viz,.  That  theje 
Termi  are  only  atftraH  or  compltx  Ideas  .  t  crave  leave  tO  plead,  That  Triever  faicf 
an>  fLCh  ching ;  and  I  fhould  be  atham'd  if  I  ever  had  (aid*  that  tbefe,  or  any 
other  Tijiiu,  wcre/iifd5 ;  which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  the  Sign  is  the  thing 
fiijBkify^d*  Mi^ch  lefs  did  I  ever  fay,  That  thefe  Terms  are  only  ahflroU  and  complex 
i&asy,  which  the  cornmots  life  (^  Language  hath  appropriated  to  be  the  Stgfis  of  two  tdecu. 
For  to  fay,  U  ha^  the  cpfhmou  XJfe  o)  Language  has  appropriated  ab/haSi  attd  wHpteX 
fdeisiA  to  be  the  Sighs  oj  Ideae,  fcems  co  me  fo  extraotdmary  a  >^av  of  Tilking,  that 
I  can  fcarce  perfuade  my  felf  it  Urould  be  of  credit  to  your  Lordfliip,  to  think: 
it  worth  your  while  to  aufwer  i  Man,  whom  you  could  fuppofe  to  vent  (lich 
grof^  Jargon. 

This  therefore  containing  none  of  my  Notions  tf  Nature  and  Perfott,  nor  iiP 
deed  aiiy  thing  that  I  underftand  :  whether  your  Lordship  rightly  deduces  ftdfll 
it  this  Confcquence,  viz,.  And  foOtt$  Nature  and  Three  PerfoHts  can  be  no  thare  i  iff 
what  I  neither  know  nor  am  concerned  to  examine. 

lour  Lordfliip  has  been  pleas^'d  to  take  my  Eff ay  ef  Human  XTrtde^ftanding  ftt 

task,  in  your  Vindication  of  the  Do3>ine  of  the  Trinity  ;  bcCaufe  the  Doftrine  Of 

Vindif.152.  it  wilf  not  furnifli  your  Lordfhip  with  clear  and  dijflinli  Appfrehenfions  concerfUng 

Natme  aid  Per/eny  and  the  Grounds  of  Tdenttty  and  DiftttttitQn.  JPbr^  (ays  your 

Lordflup, 
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Locdfliip,  v)e  muft  talk  unintelligibly  about  this  Point  foF  the  Ttinity  ]  uiikfswe      -    *    -^ 
harue  clear  anddifiin£i  ApprehenfioHs  of  Naturi  and  Per/on,  &ci 

Whether,  by  my  way  oi  Ideas,  one  can  have  dear  and  diftina  Apprchcnfiohs 
of  rJature  ind  Pevfon^  I  (hall  not  now  difparc,  bow  much  focver  1  ^m  of  the 
mind  one  i^ay.  Nor  fliall  I  qiicftion  the  Reafonabtends  of  this  Principle  your 
Lordfliip  goes  upon,  viz,.  That  ixiy  Book  H$  to  be  difputcd  againft,  jis  pppoiitb 
to  t)ic  DoUrine  oj  the  Trinity^  bccaufc  it  fails  to  fumifli  your  Lord^iip  with  clear 
and  difiinSi  Apprehenfions  of  Nature  and  Perfiuy  and  tie  Diftin^im  between  therni 
thp'i  pj:9mis'd  no  fuch  clear  and  DfftinSl  j^rehenfitis,,nothayt  treated  in  my 
Book  any  where  of  Nature  at  all.  But  upon  this  Occafion  Ijcannot  butobfccvc, 
TThat  yqur  Lordfhip  your  k\f;  •  in  that  Place,'  makes  ekir.and.di0nB  Idei^pef^'- 
fary  to  that  [Certainty  of  jFaith,  which^ourLofdfliip  .thinks,  rcquifite, . tho'  it  be 
that  very  thing  for  which  youWame  theAleHofthenevfitaayofReAfoniflg^  andii 
the  very  ground  oFyoardjfputirigagiainft  the  Unitarians,,  the  Author  of!  C*ri- 
ftianitynoi  Myfterious,  ahd  me,  jointly  under  that  Title; 

Your  Lgrdfhip,  to'fupply  that  Dcic&  in  miy  Book,  of  clear  andd^in£i  Ap- 
prehenfim  of  Nature  and  Perfon,  for  the  Vindication  of  the  DoftrioQof  ch/e  Trini- 
ty, without  which  it  cannot  bd  talfc'd  of  intelligibly,  nondcfcndcd,  undertook  w 
clear  the  DiftinElion  between  Natw^tand  Peffm.  This,  i  told  yOut  Lord(hip,  ga.ve  VindlcC  p. 
.me  hopes  of  getting  farther  infight  into  thefc  Mattcr«,.iand  more  (/i?«r.  dnd  ^i-  252. 
'  fiinEi  Apprehenfions  coiicetning  Nature  and  PerfoUy  than  wastoibchad  by  We/^.5  but 
tdat  after  all  the  Attention  and  Application  I  could  .u(c,  in , reading  wijat  ypur 
Lordfliip  had  writ  of'  it,  I  found  my  fetf  fo  littlci  enlightened  coocerning  Nmrie 
zndPfrfon,  by  what  yourLbrdfliip  had  faid,  chat  I  found  no  other  Repie4y,  but 
that  I  muft  be  content  vntB  the  condhnh'd'way  by  Ideas* 

This,  which  I  thought  not  onJy  an  innoccrie^   but  a  refpeftful  Anfwer,  to 
what  your  Lordfliip  had  faid  about  i>&^/^^  and /?er/iii,  his  drawn  pppn  me  a  P.  i2$; 
rnpre  feyer^  Refl^aion  than  I  thi5ughe-  it  deferv'd;    Scepticifm  is  a  prftty'  hard 
Word^.  which  1  find  drdpt  in  more  places  Jthan- one:  but!  fbaij  refer, the  Con- 


to  clear  the  DfftinSiion  between^Nature  and  Ferfm;^  which  i£isdl  do,  .fpr  ^hefc^wo 
Ends:  '  ''  '      '     "  "      '       •  •'•'..•.  ij:i  /...       .<::,..!♦ 

jRryL  As  an  Excufe  for  my  faying,  ^^That  I  had  learnt  nothing  out  of  your 
"  Lordfliip's  elaborate  Difcourfe^of  thdn,  but -this ^  That  I  mu«, content  my 
**  fclf  with  my  condemned  v^ay 'by /rf^toi^*''    "  .      '        '.  ,..   =  r,     ,         • 

,  And  next  to  ffiew,  why  not  only  I,  but  feveral  others,  thinks  That  if  my 
.Book  defer v*d  to  be  brought- in,  and  taken :noriceo£  among,  the  Anii'Trinitariai 
Writers,  for  want  oi  dear  and  diftm£lld4as  of  I'tomrt.  ana  PexJmi/^}fiU  your 
Lordfliip  has  faid  upon  chefc  Subjefts-,  will  more  juftly  tlefcrve,  by, him  that 
writes  next  in  Defence  of  the  DoSirine  i^-the-  Trinityy  to  be  bjroueh^^io  ^o^g  the 
Oppofers  of  the  Doftrine  of  the  Triflity,  ^s  of  iaxtgerous.  cof^quenff  to  it,  Jot 
want  of  giving  clear  uHd  drfiinB  Apprehenfions  of  Nature  .and  Pfrfon,;  uiilefs  the 
fame  thing  ranks  one  Man  amongttie£^iifMr/aKi,  and  another  among  tbe^2rf- 
nitarians*  .     . 

What  your  Lordfliip  had  faid  for  clearing  of  the  Difiin^ion  of  Nature  and  \ 

Perfon^  having  furpafsM  my  Underftanding,  as  I  told  your  Loidfliip  in  my  for-  j 

mer  Letter;  I  was  refoN  d  nor  to  incur  your  Lordfliip s  Difpleafnre  a  fecond  ! 

time,  by  confefling  I  found  tibt  my  fclf  CnMghtcn'd  by  it,  till  J  had  taken  all  ■ 

the  Help  I  could  imagine,'  to  find  out  thcfe  tleur  anddifiinB  Apprehenfions  ofNa^ 
ture  ank  Perfon^  Which  yourXordfliip  had  fo  much  declared  for.    To  this  Pur*  ij 

pofe^.  I  confulted  others  upon  what  you  had  faid  ;  and  defir'd  to  find  fome  body,  { 

who  underftanding  It  himfelf,  would  help  me  out,  where  my  own  Application  \ 

and  Endeavours  had  been  ufed  to  no  Purpofe.    Bui  my  Misfortune  has  becDj,  ^ 

my  Lord^  that  among  feveral  whom  I  have  dcfir'd  to  tcU  me  their  Senfe  of 
what  y9ur  Lordfliip  has  faid  for  cfc^inf  the  Notions  oi  Nature  und  Perfon, 
there  has  not  been  one  who  own'd,'  that  he  underftood  your  Lordfliip *s  mean-  , 

ing ;  but  cohfefs'd,  the  farther  he  lookM  into  what  your  Lordihip  had  there 
(kid  about  Nature  and  Perfoit,  the  more  he  was  at  a  Lofs  about  chemt  . 
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One  feid.  Your  LordOiip  began  wth  giving  two  Significatiotjs  oiF  the  Word 

VindicA*     ^^^^^^    O"^  ^f  them,  as  it  flood  foe  Proferties^  he  (aid  he  underftood  :   But 

«5i.  the  other,  wherein  Nature  was  taken  for  the  Thing  itfslf  wherein  tbofe  Prefer- 

ties  were,  he  faid,  he  did  not  underftand.    But  thar,  he  added,  I  was  not  to 

wonder  at,  in  a  Man  who  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Greek :  and 

therefore  might  well  be  allow'd  not  to  have  Learning  enough  to  underftand 

an  Englijb  Word,  that  Arifhtle  was  -brought  to  explain  and  fettle  the  Senfe 

of.     tildes,  he  added,  that  which  puzzl'd  him  the  more  in  ic^  was  the  very 

Explication  which  was  brought  of  it  out  of  Ariftotle,  viz.  That  Niaure  was 

a  Corporeal  Subfiance,  which  had  the  Principles  of  Motion  in  itfelfi  bccaufe  he  could 

not  conceive  a  Corporeal  SutJIance,  having  the  Principles  of  Motion  in  itfelf.    And 

if  Nature  were  a  Corporeal  Subfiance,  having  the  Principles  of  Motion  in  it  felf;  it 

^muft  be   good  fenfe  to  lay,  that  a  Corporeal  SiMance^  or,  which  is  the  fame 

*thing,  a  Body  halving  the  Principles  of  Morion  in  it  felf,  is  Nature ;  which  he  con- 

fefs'd,  if  any  Body  fhould  fay  to  him,  he  could  not  underftand. 

Another  thing  he  faid,  that  perplexed  him  in  this  Explication  of  Nature,  was. 
That  if  Nature  was  a  Corporeal  Subjiance,  which  had  the  Principles  of  Motion  in  it 
felfy  he  thought  it  might  happen  that  there  might  be  no  Nature  ac  all.  For  Cor- 
poreal Subftances  having  all  equally  Principles,  or  no  Principles  of  Motion  in 
themfeives ;  and  all  Men  who  do  not  make  Matter  and  Motion  eternal,  bet- 
ing pofitive  in  it,  that  a  Body,  at  reft,  has  no  Principle  of  Morion  in  it:  muft 
conclude,  that  Corporeal  Subfiance  has  no  Principle  y  Motion  in  it  Jelf:  From 
hence  it  will  follow,  that  to  all  thofe  who  admit  not  Matter  and  Motion  to 
be  eternal,  no  Nature  in  that  Senfe,  will  be  left  at  all,  fince  Nature  is  faid 
to  be  a  Corporeal  Subjiance,  which  hath  the  Principles  of  Motion  in  itfelf;  but  fuch 
a  Sort  of  Corporeal  Sub  fiance  thofe  Men  have  no  Notion  of  at  all,  and  confc- 
quently  none  of  Nature,  which  is  fuch  a  Corporeal  Subfiance. 

Now,  faid  he,  if  this  be  that  clear  and  dijlinSi  Apprehenjhn  of  Nature^  which 
is  fo  neceffary  to  the  Dofirinc  of  the  Trinity ;  they  who  hav.c  found  it  out  for 
that  Purpofe,  and  find  it  clear  and  difiinB,  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfy^d  with  it 
upon  that  account:  But  how  they  will  reconcile  it  to  the  Creation  of  Matter,  I 
cannot  tell.  I,  for  my  part,  faid  he,  can  make  it  confift  neither  with  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World,  nor  with  any  other  Notions  i  and  fo,  plainly,  cannot  un- 
derftand it. 
Vindic.^  He  farther  faid,  in  the  following  Words,  which  are  thefe.  But  Nature  and 
aji.  *  Subfiance  are  of  an  equal  extent ;  andfo  that  which  is  the  SubjeSi  of  Powers  and  Pro- 
perties  is  the  Nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  Bodily  or  Spiritual  Subfiances  ;  he  nei- 
ther underftood  the  Conneaion  nor  Senfe :  Firft,  he  underftood  not,  he  faii 
that  Nature  and  Subfiance  were  of  the  fame  Extent.  Nature,  he  faid,  in  his  No* 
tion  if  it,  extended  to  things  that  were  not  Subftances  ;  as  he  thought  it  might 
properly  be  £aid,  the  Nature  of  a  Reaangular  Triangle  was,  That  the  Squard 
of  the  Hypotenufe,  was  equal  to  the  Square  of  the  two  other  Sides ;  or,  it  is 
the  Nature  o(  Sin,  to  oflfend  God:  Tho'it  be  certain,  that  neither  Sin,  nor  a 
ReSangular  Triangle,  to  which  Nature  is  attributed  in  thefe  Propofitions,  arc 
either  of  them  Subfiances. 

Further,  he  faid,  that  he  did  not  fee  how  the  Particle  But,  conneds  this  to 
the  preceding  Words.  But  Icaft  of  all,  could  he  comprehend  the  Inference  from 
hence :  And  Jo  that  which  is  the  SubjeB  of  Pffwers  and  Properties  is  Nature,  whe- 
ther it  be  meant  of  Bodily  or  Spiritual  Subfiances.  Which  Deduftion,  faid  hc» 
ftands  thus  :  Arifiotle  takes  Nature  for  a  Corporeal  Subfiance,  which  has  the  Prin* 
ciple  of  Motion  in  itfelf  j  therefore  Nature  and  Subfiance  are  of  an  equal  Extent^ 
and  fo  both  Corporeal  and  Incorporeal  Subfiances  are  Nature.  This  is  the  very 
Connedion,  faid  he,  of  the  whole  Deduftion,  in  the  toregoing  Words ;  which 
I  underftand  not,  if  I  underftand  the  Words:  And  if  I  underftand  not  the  Words, 
I  am  yet  farther  from  imderftanding  any  thing  of  this  Explication  of  Nature 
whereby  we  are  to  come  to  clear  and  difitn[i  Apprehenjions  oj  it. 

Mcthinks,  faid  he,  going  on,  I  underftand  how  by  making  Nature  and  Sub^ 
fiance  one  and  the  fame  thing,  that  may  ferve  to  bring  Subfiance  into  this 
Difputej  but  for  all  that,  I  cannot,  for  my  Life,  underftand  Nature  to  be  Sub- 
fiance^ nor  Subfiance  to  be  Nature* 
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There  is  another  Inference,  faid  he,  in  the  clofe  of  this  Paragraph,  which 
both  for  its  Coanedtion  and  Expreflion  feems  to  me  very  hard  to  be  under- 
flood,  it  being  fet  down  in  thefe  words  :  So  that  the  nature  of  thingt  proper /y  \ini.f.  2'ii. 
belongs  to  our  Reafon^  and  not  to  mere  Ideas.  For  when  a  Man  knows  what  it 
is  for  the  Nature  of 'things  properly  to  belong  to  ReafoHy  and  not  to  mere  Ideasy  thert 
will,  I  guefs,  fome  Difficulty  remain,  in  what  fenfe  foever  he  (ball  underftand 
that  ExprelSon,  to  .deduce  this  Propofition  as  an  Inference  from  the  foregoing 
words,  which  are  thefe  :  I  grants  that  by ^  Senfation  and  RejleEiion^  we  come  to 
hmv)  the  Powers  and  Properties  of  7 hings ;  butonr  Reafon  isfatisfy'd  that  there  muji 
be  fomething  beyond  thoje,  becaufe -it  is  impojjible  that  they  (hould  fubftfl  by  them- 
Jehes:  So  that  the  Nature  of  Things  properly  belongs  to  our  ReafoH,  and  not  to  mere 
Ideas. 

*Tis  true,  faid  I ;  but  his  Lordfhip,  upon  my  taking  keafon  in  that  place  foi: 
the  power  of  Reafoning,  hath,  in  his  Anfwer,  wirh  a  liccle  kind  of  Warmth, 
corrcfted  my  Miftake,  in  thefe  Words  :  Still  you  are  at  it,  7%at  "  you  can  find  Anf.  f.  101: 
,*'  no  oppofition  between  Ideas  and  Reafon  :  But  Ideas  are  Objefts  of  the  Un- 
*'  derftanding,  and  the  Underftanding  is  one  of  rhe  Faculties  imploy'd  about 
**  them/'  No  doubt  of  it.  But  ydu  might  eafily  fee  that  by  Reafon,  I  underflooi 
principles  of  Reafon,  allowed  by  Mankind  j  which,  I  think,  are  very  different  from 
ideas.  But  I  perceive  Reafon^  inthisSenfe,  is  a  thing  you  have  no  Idea  of-,  or  one  as 
tbfcttre  as  that  ofSubftance* 

I  imagine,  faid  the  Gentleman,  that  if  his  Lordfhip  (hould  be  ask'd.  How 
he  perceives  you  have  no  Idea  of  Reafon  in  that  Seufe,  or  one  as  obfcure  as  that 
of  Subjiance;  he  would  fcarce  have  a  Reafon  ready  to  give  for  his  faying  fo: 
And  what  we  fay  which  Reafon  cannot  account  for^  muil  be  afcrib'd  to  fomc 
other  Caufc. 

Now  truly,  faid  I,  my  Miftake  was  fo  innocent  and  fo  unafFcded,  tfiat  i( 
i  bad  had  thefe  very  Words  faid  to  me  then,  whicli  his  Lord(hip  founds  in  my 
Ears  now,  to  awaken  my  Underftanding,  y/z,.  'fhat  the  principles  of  Reafon  are 
very  different  from  Ideas  ;  I  do  not  yet  find  how  they  would  have  helpM  me 
to  fee  what,  it  feems,  was  no  fmall  Fault,  that  I  did  not  fee  before.  Becau{e» 
let  Reafon,  taken  for  Principles  of  Reafon^  be  as  different  as  it  will  from  Ideas ; 
Reafon  taken  as  a  Faculty,  is  as  diflferent  from  them,  in  my  apprehenfton  :  An^ 
in  both  Senfes  of  the  word  Reafon,  either  as  taken  for  a  Faculty,  or  for  the 
Principles  (f  Reafon  allowed  by  Mankind,  Reafon  and  Ideas  may  confift  togc-^ 
ther. 

Certainly,  faid  the  Gentlemati,  Ideas  have  fomething  in  them  that  you  do 
hot  fee ;  or  elfe  fuch  a  fmall  Miftake  as  you  made  in  endeavouring  to  make 
them  confifient  with  Reafon,  as  a  Faculty,  would  not  have  mov'd  To  great  a 
Man  as  my  Lord  Biihop  offV.  fo  as  to  make  him  tell  you,  I'hat  Reafon^  taken 
for  the  common  Principles  of  Reafon,  is  a  thing  whereof  you  have  no  Idea,  or  one  as 
obfcure  as  that  of  Subjiance.  For,  if  I  miftake  not,  you  have  in  your  Book,  in 
more  places  than  one,  fpoke,  and  that  pretty  largely,  of  felf^evident  t^ropofi- 
tions  and  Maxims:  So  that,  if  his  Lord(hip  has  ever  read  thofe  parts  of  your 
Effaj,  he  cannot  doubt,  but  that  you  have  Ideas  of  thofe  common  Principles  of 
Reafon. 

Ic  may  be  fo,  t  replyM  j  but  fuch  things  arc  to  be  borne  from  great  Men^ 
who  often  ufe  them  as  Marks  of  Diftin(^ion :  Tho'  I  (hould  lefs  exped  them 
from  my  Lord  Biftiop  of  H^.  than  from  almoft  any  one ;  becaufe  he  has  the 
folid  and  interior  Greatnefs  of  Learning,  as  well  as  that  of  outward  Title  and 
Dignity.  But  fince  be  experts  it  from  me,  I  will  do  what  t  can  to  fee  what 
he  fays  is  his  meaning  here  by  Reafon  I  will  repeat  it  juft  as  his  Lordfbip 
fays,  /  might  eafily  havefeen  what  he  uhderftood  by  it.  My  Lord's  words  im- 
mediately following  thofe  above  taken  notice  of,  are  :  And  fo  thai  which  is  yj-j  ^ 
the  SubjeSi  of  Powers  and  Properties  is  the  Nature,    whether  it  be  meant  of  Bodily  ''  *^^ 

or  Spiritual,  Subjlances.  And  then  follow  thefe,  which  to  be  rightly  underflood 
his  Lordfiiip  fays  muft  be  read  thus :  /  grant,  that  by  Senfdtion  and  RefleEliiin 
we  come  to  htow  the  Properties  of  Things ;  but  our  Aeafon,  i.  e.  the  Principles  of 
Reafon  allow'd  by  Mankind,  are  fatisfyd  that  there  mufl  be  fomething  beyond 
thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impojjible  they  Jhould  fubfijl  by  themfelves:  So  that  the  nattire 
.       Vol.  I.  H  h  h  (/ 
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(f  things  properly  belongs  to  our  Reafon,  i.  e.  to  the  Principles  of  Rcafon  allowed 
by  Mankind  ;  andmt  to  mere  Ideas.  This  Explication  ot  it,  reply'd  the  Gcntlc- 
Boan,  which  my  Lord  Bi(hop  has  given  of  this  Palfagc,  makes  it  more  unintcUi- 
giblc  to  me  than  it  was  before ;  and  I  know  him  to  be  fo  great  a  Matter  of  Senfe, 
that  I  doubt  whether  he  himfelf  will  be  better  fatisfy'd  with  this  Senfe  of  his 
Words,  than  with  that  which  you  undcrftood  it  in.  But  let  us  go  on  to  the 
two  next  Paragraphs,  wherein  his  Lordftiip  is  at  farther  pains  to  give  uscW 
and  di/lin£i  Apprehenfious  of  Nature :  And,  that  wc  may  not  miftake,  let  usfirft 
read  his  words,  which  run  thus  : 
Vind.p.  253*       But  we  mufl  yet  proceed  farther ;  For  Nature  ffi^  be  conjiderd  two  ways  : 

1.  As  it  is  in  diftinB  Individuals  ;  as  the  Nature  of  a  Man  is  equally  /»  Peter, 
James,  and  John ;  and  this  is  the  common  Nature,  with  a  particular  Subjijlence 
proper  to  each  of  them.  For  the  Nature  of  a  Many  as  in  Peter,  is  difiinB  from  that 
fame  Nature^  as  it  is  in  James  and  John  ;  otherwife  they  would  be  but  one  PerfoHy  as 
well  as  have  the  fame  Nature.  And  this  Dijiiniiion  of  Perfonsin  them^  is  difcern'd 
both  by  our  SenfeSy  as  to  their  different  Accidents  y  and  by  our  Reafony  becaufe  they  have 
afeparate  Exijlencey    not  coming  into  it  at  once,  and  in  the  fame  manner. 

2.  Nature  may  be  confider'd  abftradly,  without  refpeii  to  individual  Perfons  ;  and 
then  it  makes  an  intire  Notion  of  it  felf.  Fory  however  the  fame  Nature  maybe  in 
different  Individuals y  yet  the  Nature  in  it  felf  remains  one  and  the  fame  i  which  ap- 
pears jrom  this  evident  Reafon^  That  otherwife  every  Individual  mu/lmake  a  different 
Kind. 

In  thcfe  words,  faid  he,  having  read  them,  I  find  the  fame  Difficulties  you 
took  notice  of  in  your  Letter.  As  firft,  That  it  is  not  declared  whether  his 
Lordftiip  fpeaks  here  of  Nature,  as  ftanding  for  Effential  Properties,  or  of  No* 
turey  as  ftanding  for  Subfiance ;  which  Dubioufnefs  cafts  an  Obfcurity  on  the 
whole  place.  And  next,  I  can  no  more  tell  than  you,  whether  it  be  his  Lord- 
ftiip's  Opinion  that  I  ought  to  think,  Thzt  one  and  the  fame  Nature  is  in  Peter 
and  John ;  or.  That  a  Nature  diftinii  from  that  in  John,  is  in  Peter ;.  and  that  for 
the  fame  rcafon  which  left  you  at  a  lofs,  vix,.  Becaufe  I  cannot  put  together  one 
and  the  fame  and  diftinSI.  But  fincc  his  Lordlhip,  in  his  Anfwer  to  you,  has 
faid  nothing  to  give  us  light  in  thcfe  matters,  we  muft  be  content  to  be  in  the 
dark;  and  if  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  explain  it,  fb  as  td  make  himfdf  to  be 
underftood  by  us,  we  may  be  fare  he  has  a  Rcafon  for  it.  But  pray  tell  me. 
Did  you  underftand  the  reft  of  thefe  two  Paragraphs^  that  jrou  mentioned,  only 
thofe  two  Difficulties  ?  For  I  muft  profefs  to  you.  That  I  underftand  (o  little 
of  either  of  them,  that  they  contribute  nothing  at  all  to  give  me  thofe  clear  and 
difiinB  Apprehenjions  of  Nature  and  Perfon,  which  I  find,  by  his  Lordfliip,  it 
is  neccflary  to  have,  before  one  can  have  a  right  Underftanding  of  the  Doftrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Nay,  I  am  fo  far  from  gaining  by  his  Lordfbip's  Difcourfe  thofe 
ckar  and  difiinB  Apprehenfious  of  Nature  and  Perfmiy  that  what  he  objeds  to  your 
new  Method  of  Certainty,  I  found  verify 'd  in  this  his  clearing  the  DiftinBion  between 
Nature  and  Perfon,  that  it  left  me  in  more  doubt  than  I  was  in  before. 

Truly,  Sir,  reply'd  I,  that  was  juft  my  Cafe ;  bnt  minding  then  only  what 
I  thought  immediately  related  to  the  Objedions  to  my  Book,  which  fodow'd  ;  I 
pafs'd  by  what  I  might  have  retorted  concerning  the  Obfcurity  and  Difficulty  in 
his  Lordfliip^s  Doftrinc  about  Nature  and  Perfony  and  contented  my  felf  to  tell 
his  Lordihip,  in  as  rcfpedful  Terms  as  I  couM  find,  that  I  could  not  underftand 
him :  which  drew  from  him  that  fevere  Reftedion,  That  I  obftinately  ftick  to 
away  that  leads  taScepticifm,  which  is  the  wayqf  Ideas.  But  now  that,  for  the 
Vindication  of  my  Book,  lam  fhewingthat  his  Lordfhip  s  way,  without  Ideas, 
does  as  little  (I  will  rot  fay  Icfs)  furnifli  us  with  clear  and  difiinB  Apprebenfims 
concerning  Nature  and  Peyfon,  as  ray  Ef/ay  does ;  I  do  not  fee  but  that  his  Loid- 
ftip's  Vindication  of  the  Trinity  is  as  much  againft  the  DoArine  of  the  Trinity, 
a^  my  Effay  of  Itiman  Under (landit^  i  and  nuy,  with  as  much  reafon  on  that 
accounts  be  animadverted,  on  by  another,  who  vindicates  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  my  Book  is  by  his  Lordfliip'. 

Indeed,  faith  he,  if  failing  of  clear  and  dfftinct  Apprehenfions  concerning  Nature 
and  Perfony  render  any  Book  obnox  ious  to  one  that  vindicates  ^A^Docfr/;^«  (^  the 
Trinityy  and  gives  him  fufficient  Caufe  to  write  againft  it,  as  oppofite  to  that 
Doftrine ;    I  know  no  Book    of  more  dangerous  confequence  to  that  Article  of  * 
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^aich^  nor  more  ncceflary  to  be  writ  againft  by  a  Defender  of  chat  Article>ti^n 
that  pare  ol:'  his  Lordihip's  Vindication^  which  we  are  now  upon.  For  to  my 
thinking,  I  never  met  with  any  thing  more  uninteUigibJe  abput  that  Sub)eA» 
nor  that  is  more  remote  from  clear  aid  diftinB  Appnhenfious  of  Nature  ojf^  Per fotu 
For  what  more  effe&ual  method  tould  there  i>e  to  confound  the  Notions  of  Na^ 
ture  and  Per/oh,  inftead  of  clearing  their  DiflinaU/n^  than  to  difcourfe  of  them 
without  firft  defining  th^m?  Is  this  a  way»  to.  give  dear  dkd  diflinct  Afprehetiy' 
fioms  of  two  Wdrds,  upm  a  right  Uhderftandini  ofwbicb,  aS.  our  Notions  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  depend ;  and  without  whichj  we  mt^  talk  utunteUigibly  a* 
hmt that  Point?  •;  , 

His  Lordihip  tells  us  here.  Nature  may  he  cmfiierdtm  vsayu    Wb^t.i^  it  the  Vindl^iif^. 
near  to  be  told,  Nature  may  be  confiderd  tv)o  or  twenty  ways,  tiUwekqow:  whjit 
tiiac  is  which  is  to  beeoniider'd  two  ways  ?  i.  e.  till  he  defines  the  Ttxm  Nature^ 
that  we  may  koow  what  precifely  is  the  thing  meint  by  it- 
He  tells  us;  Nature  may  be  confiderd^ 

1.  As  it  is  in  Individuals^ 

2.  Abftractly.    ,  ^  .   ,    ,        ..    ,  ...  ,>  •     f     •, 

I.  His  Lordihip  fays.  Nature  may  be  confiderd^  as  in  diflinct  Individuals.  ^Tis 
true,  by  thofe  that  know  vvhat  Nature  is.  But  his  Lordfiiip  having  not  yec 
told  me  what  Nature  is,  nor  what  he  here  means  by  it,  it  isimpoffible  for  me  to 
eenfider  Nature  in  or  out  of  Individuals^  unlefs  I  can  confider  1  know  not  what: 
So  that  this  Conlideration is,  tome,  asgoodas  no  G)nfi4^ration^;  neither dops 
or  can  it  help  at  all  co  any  clear  and  diflinct  Apprehenfions  of  Mmtre.  Indeed  he  fays^ 
Ariftotle  by  Nature  fmnifyM  a  Corporeal  Subftamei  and  from  thenc<:  his  Lord-^^ 
fliip  takes  occafion  to  iay^  that  Nature  and  Subflance  are  of  an  efud  extent :  Tho^ 
Ariftotle,  taking  Nature  for  a  Corporeal  Sub/lance,  gav^J  no  gropnd  for  fijch  4  Saying* 
bccaufe  Corporeal  SubflAnce  and  Subftance  are  not  of  an  equal  extent.  But  to  paifs  by 
that :  If  his  Lordihip  woulc^  have  us  underftand  here,  that  by  Nature  he  means 
Subftance,  this  is  but  fubftitutjng  one  Name  in  the  place  of  another ;  and,  which 
is  worfe,  a  more  doubtlof  and  oUcure  Term,  in  ^the  place  of  one  that  is  le(s  fo : 
which  will,  I  fear,  not  give  us  very  clear  and  diflinu  Apprehenfions  of  Nature.  His 
Lordfhip  goes  on : 

A^  the  Nature  of  a  Man  is  equally  in  Peter,  jfames^    and  John ;  and  this  is  the 
eommm  Nature,  with  a  particuhr  Subfiflence  proper  to  each  of  them^ 

Here  his  Lordfhip  do^  not  tell  us  what  Cbnfideration  of  Nature  there  may 
be,  but  adually  affirms  and  teaches  fomeching*    I  wifh  I  had  the  Capacity  to 
learn  by  it  the  clear  and  dijtinct  Apprehenfimts  of, Nature  and  Perfon,  which  is  the 
Leflbn  he  is  upon  here.    He  fays,    I'hat  the  Nature  of  ^  Man  is  equally  in  Pcicvi 
James,  ^ijohn.    That's  more  than  I  know:   Becaufc  1  do  not  knpw  what 
Aix\gs  Peter,  James,  znd  John,  are.    They  nuy  be  Drills,  orHorfes^  for  ought 
I  know;  as  well  as  IVevieena,  Qtchipe,  and  Coufbeda,  nu^  be  Drills,  as  his  Lord* 
ihip  fays,  for  ought  he  knows.    For  I  know  no  Law  of  Speech  that  mote  neceffa*- 
nly  makes  thefe  three  Sounds,    Peter,   James,  and  Jo^  fland  for  three  Men  ; 
than  IVeweena,  Cuchipe,  and  Qn^da,  ftand  for  three  K^ :  For  I  knew  a  Horfe 
that  was  call'd  Peter ;  and  I  do  not-  know  but  the  Mafler  of  the  fame  Team 
might  call  other  of  his  Horfes.  James  and  John.    Indeed  if  Peter,   James,  zxA 
John,  are<fuppos'd  co  be  the  Names  only  ot  a  Men,  it  cannot  be  quefUon'd  but 
the  nature  of  Man  is  equally  in  them ;   unlefs  one  can  fuppofe  each  of  them  to  be 
%  Man,  without  having  the  Nature  of  Man  in  him :  that  is,  fuppo&  film  to 
be  a  Man,  without  being  a  Man.    But  then  this  to  me,  Iconfc^,   gives^no 
manner  of  clear  or  diflinct  Apprehenfions  concerning  nature  in  general,  or  the  iV2i- 
ture  of  Man  in  particular  ;  it  feeming  to  me  to  fay  no  more  but  this,  That  a 
Man  is  a  Man,  and  a  Drill  is  a  Drills  and  a  Horfe  is  a  Horfe :  Or,  which  is  all 
one,  what  has  the  Nature  of  a  Man,  has  the  Nature  of  a  Man,  or  is  a  Man  ; 
and  tvhat  has  the  Nature  oi  a  Drill,  has  the  Nature  of  a  Drill,  or  is  a  Drill  i 
and  what  has  the  Nature  of  a  Horfe,   has  the  Nature  of  a  Horlfe,   oi:  is  z 
Horfe ;  whether  it  be  call'd  Peter,  or  not  call'd  Peter.    But  if  any  one  ihould 
repeat  this  a  thouiand  times  to  me,   and  go  over  all  the  Species  of  Creatures^ 
withfuch  an  unquefiionable  Aflertion  of  every  one  of  them;   I  do  not  find^ 
that  thereby  I  fhculdget  one  jot  clearer  or  diftincter  Apprehenfions  either  pi  t^^^ 
tuic  in  g<;oeral,  or  ot  tne  Nature  of  a  Man,  a  Horfe,  or  a  Drill>  &c.  in  particular. 
Vol.  I  H  h  h  i  Hii; 
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tiis  Lordfliip  adds.  And  this  is  the  cmmm  Nature^  with  a  f  articular  Stthff.e^^ 
frofer  to  esuh  cf  them.  I  do  noc  doubt  buc  his  Lordfhip  Ice  dowa  chcfe  words 
with  a  vctv  good  Meaaing  ;  but  fuch  i$  my  Misfortune,  that  I,  for  my  Life, 
cannot  find  it  out.  I  have  repeated  ^i  r^iV  twenty  times  to  myfdf;  and  my 
weakUnderftandingalwavs  rejoks,  And  what?  To  which  I  am  always  rcsuif 
to  anfwer,  7%e  Natun  fg  a  Mm  in  Peter,  and  the  Nature  ef  a  Man  m  Jamesi 
md  the  Nature  of  a  Aim  in  Jcimf  is  the  common  Nature;  aqd  therelfiop,  and 
can  go  no  &rther  to  make  it  coherent  to  my  iclf,  till  I  add  of  Man :  and  then  tt 
ttmft  be  read  thus  >  "fhi  Nature  ^f  Man  in  Peter  is  the  common  Nature  cf  Mak^ 
ivith  a  particular  Sub fifience  Proper  to  Peter.  Thaf  the  Nature  of  Man  in  Peters 
is  the  Nature  of^  Man,  it  Pner  be  Aippos'd  to  be  a  Man,  I  certainly  know,  let 
the  Mature  of  Man  be  what  it  will^  ot  whichi  yet  know  nothing  :  But  ifPitet 
be  not  fuppos'd  to  be  the  Name  ot  a  Man,  but  be  the  Name  of  a  Hor(c,  aU 
that  Rnowledg  vanifbes,  and  I  know  nothing*  But  let  Peter  be  ever  fo  inach  aL 
Man,  andletitbeimpdflible  to  give  that  Name  to  a  Horfe;  yet  I  catnot  un* 
derftand  thefe  words,  That  the  common  Nature  of  Man  is  in  Peter;  for  what-; 
foevcr  is  in  Peter,  exifts  in  Peter ;  and  whatever  exifts  in  Peter,  is  particular : 
But  the  cemmofi  Nature  of  Man,  is  the  general  Nature  of  Man,  or  elfe  1  un* 
derftand  not  what  is  meant  by  common  Nature.  And  it  confounds  my  Uniki> 
Handing,  to  make  a  General  a  Particular. 

But  to  help  me  to  conceive  this  matter,  I  am  told,  It  is  the  common  Kattati 
with  a  particular  Suififitnce  proper  to  Petet.  But  this  helps  not  my  Underftand* 
iog  in  the  cafe  t  For  firft,  I  do  not  underftand  what  Subfifience  is,  if  ir  fignify 
any  thing  different  from  Exifience  ;  and  ii  it  be  the  fame  with  Exiflenct,  thea 
it  is  fo  far  from  loolening  the  Knot,  that  it  leaves  it  juftasit  was,  only  co- 
vered with  the  obfcare  andlcfs  known  Term  Suhfiftme.  For  the  difficulty  coi 
me,  is,  to  conceive  an  Univerlal  Nature,  or  Univerfal  Any-thing »  to  ^s^ ; 
which  would  be,  in  my  mind,  to  make  an  Univerial  a  Particular :  which,  to 
me)  isimpoffiblCi 

No,  faid  another  who  was  by,  ^tis  fa^t  uiing  the  w^d  Suhf^enm  inftead  o( 
BxMence,  and  there  is  nothing  eafier ;  if  you  will  coci(ider  this  coeumon  or  uni* 
T^fal  Nature,  with  a  particular  Exiflm:e,  under  the  name  of  Suh/tftence,  the  Bu« 
finefsis  done* 

Juft  as  eafy,  replyM  the  former,  I  find  it  in  my  felf,  as  to  confider  the  Na<» 
ture  of  a  Circle  with  four  Angles ;  tor  to  confider  a  Circle  with  four  Angles,  is 
no  more  impolfible  to  me>  than  to  confider  a  Univerfal  with  a  partialis  Exi* 
ftencei  which  is  to  confider  a  Univerfal  really  cxifling,  and  in  ^mGt  a  Particular 
But  the  words  Proper  to  each  ef  them,  toUow  to  help  me  out.  I  hoped  fo,  till  I 
confider'd  Chem ;  and  then  I  found  I  underflood  them  as  little  as  all  the  reft» 
For  I  know  not  what  i$  a  Subfiance  proper  to  Peter,  xbotc  than  to  James  or  John^ 
till  I  know  Peter  himkliy  and  then  indeed  my  Senfet  will  difcem  him  from 
^ames  or  John,  or  any  Man  living. 

His  Lordihip  goes  on :  Eor  the  N/nure  of  Man,  as  in  Peter,  is  difHna  from 
that  fame  Nature  as  it  is  in  James  and  John  ;  otherwife  they  would  be  km  oae  Perfon, 
as  weO  as  have  the  fame  Nature.  Thefe  words,  by  thecaufal  Particle  i%r,  which 
introduces  them,  ihould  be  a  Proof  of  fomething  that  goes  before  :  but  what 
they  are  meant  for  a  Proof  of,  I  confefs  I  underfland  not*  For  the  Propofitio* 
preceding,  as  far  as  I  can  make  any  thing  of  ir,  is  this ;  That  the  general  Na* 
ture  of  a  Man  has  a  particular  Exifience  in  each  of  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and 
John.  But  then  how  the  faying,  Thzt  the  Nature  tf  Man,  as  in  Peter,  is  dtfiimt 
from  the  fame  Nature  as  it  is  m  James  4iiWl  John,  does  prove  that  the  general  Na» 
ture  of  Man  does  or  can  exift  in  v  ither  ot  them,  1  cannot  fee. 

The  words  which  follow,  Otherwife  they  would  be  but  one  Perfm,^  weOas  havethi 
fame  Nature,  I  fee  the  Connedion  of ,  for  it  is  viliblc  they  were  brought  to 
prove,  tiiat  the  Nature  in  Peter  is  diftin  t  from  the  Nature  in  J^wtes  and  John. 
But  with  all  that,  I  do  not  feeof  wiut  Ufc  or  Significancy  tlicy  are  here:  be* 
caufe,  to  me»  they  are  more  obfcure  and  doubtful,  than  the  Propofuion  they 
are  br<>u<{hr  to  prove.  For  I  fcarce  think  there  can  be  a  clearer  Propodiion  than 
this,  i;/t.  Ttiat  three  Natures,  that  have  three  uinind  bxiftences  in  three  Meni 
arc,  as  his  Lordfhip  favs,  three  diflind*  Natures,  and  lu  n:reds  no  Prool.  But  to 
prove  it  by  this,   th^i  other  wife  they  could  not  be  three  Per fons,  is  to  prove  it  by  a 
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PcoponcioA  unintdligiblc  to  me  ;  becaafc  his  Lordihip  has  noi^  yet  told  ihe^ 
what  the  char  mi  diftin£i  Affrehotfion  of  Per/on  is^  which  I  ought  to  have. 
For  biS  Lordihip  fuppoficg  ic,  as  he  docs,  to  be  a  Term,  which  has  itt 
it  felf  a  certain  SignificatioDi  I,  who  have  nofuch  Conception  of  ic  ihould 
ia  vain  look  for  k  in  the  Propriety  of  our  Language,  which  is  cftablifli'd  upott 
fttbitrary  Inq>oiicion ;  and  To  can,  by  no  means,  imagine  what  Perfon  here  fig<- 
Bi£es>  till  bis  Lordihip  fliall  do  me  the  favour  to  ceU  me. 

To  tl^  I  refJy'd,  Thar  Page  ayp,  which  is  but  fix  Pages  fiirtherj  yout 
L^d^p  explains  the  Notion  of  Perfou. 

To  which  the  Gentleman  anfwer'd.  Whether  I  can  get  dear  and  diftind 
Appreheiifioos  of  Perfmy  by  what  his  Lordihip  (ays  there  of  Perfon^  I  ihall 
fee  when  I  come  to  it.  But  this,  in  the  mean  time  muft  be  confefs'd,  Tiiat 
Tirfon  comes  in  here  fix  Pages  too  fooh  for  thofe  who  want  his  Lordibip's 
Eicl^ation  of  it,  to  make  them  have  cUar  and  difiinSl  AffrAenfims  of  what 
he  means  when  he  uies  iti 

For  we  tftiifi  certainly  ulk  wnmtUigihly  about  Nakme  and  P^fm^  as  wetl 
as  4Ai0r  th9  D^ffritte  ^  the  Trinity,  unlefs  we  have  cUar  and  diftinB  Affrsbat^ 
Jims  anuermni  Namre  and  Perfon  -,  as  his  Lordihip  fays,  in  the  foregoing 
Page* 

It  follows,  And  this  DiftinBi^i  of  Verfon  in  tbenty  it  dtfcnnd  totb  fy  mr  Senfifs^ 
at  to  their  diff^tnt  Accidents ;  and  by  our  JUafm,  becaufo  tbej  have  afefarate  Ek^ 
^ena  ;.  mt  coming  into  it  at  once  and  in  the  fame  manner. 

Theie  Words,  faid  he,  which  conclude  this  Paragraph,  tdl  as  how  Perfont 
are  diilinguiih'd ;  bur,  as  far  as  I  can  fee,  ferve  not  at  all  to  give  us  any  dear 
and  diftind  Apprehenfions  of  Nature,'  by  confidmng  it  in  dijjtinEl  Ad^daais  :  which 
was  the  Bii6ncis  of  this  Paragraph. 

His  Loidihip  (ays,  J^t  may  con/ider  Nature  as  in  diftiwB  Individuals:  And 
(o  I  do-as  much,  when  I  con&ler  it  in  tiicee  diilind  Phyfical  Acdras  or  Pair* 
tides,  of  ^ir  or  JEtbir^  as  when  I  coniider  it  in  Peter,  y antes  and  JJol  Boi 
three  diftind  Phyfical  Atoms  are  three  diilinA  individuals,  and  have  three 
diftioft  Natures  in  them,  as  certainly  as  thre^  diftinft  Men ;  tho^  I  cannot  difoerM 
the  DiJlinBion  between  them  by  my  Senfes,  as  to  their  differone  Auidems ;  nor  in 
their  foparaee  Ex0ettce  d^emible  to  my  Reafon,  by-  their  not  comity  mto  it  ai 
omo  and  in  the  fame  maimer:  For  they  did,  for  ought  I  know,  or  at  leaft  might» 
come  into  Exiftence  at  onc^  and  in  the  fame  manner,  which  was  by  Creatiom 
1  think  it  will  be  aUow'd^  l^hat  God  did,  or  might,  create  more  than  one 
Phyfical  Atom  of  Matter  at  oqce  :  So  that  here  Nature  may  beconfider^dindir 
fiinSl  Individuals,  without  anyx  of  thoie  ways  of  Diftind  on  which  his 
LordOiip  hpne  i!peaks  of:  And  (b  I  cannot  fee  how  thefe  laft  Words  contribute 
ought  to  give  us  clear  and  di/HnSl  Apprehen/ions  of  Nature^  by  conjidering  Nature  itt 
diftinB  Indk^lduats. 

But  to  try  what  clear  and  diftinEi  Apprehenfiant  corceming  Natttre,  his  Lord* 
ihip's  way  ofconfidertsg^Eiftir^in  this  Paragraph  carries  in  it ;  let  me  repeat 
his  Lordflbip's  DiCcourfe  to  you  here,  only  changing  one  common  Nature  Corano* 
tbcr,  vix^  {Httting  the  eommon  Natttre  of  Animal^  for  thtcomm&n  Natttre  ofMdn^ 
which  his  Lordfliip  has  choie  to  inftance  in ,-  and  then  his  Lordfliip's  Words 
would  run  thus :  NaturO  maji  be  confider^d  two  ways ;  Firft,  As  it  is  in  difiistct  tndi^ 
wduals ;  as  the  Nature  tf  an  Animal  is  equdfy  in  Alexander,  Bucephalus,  an^ 
Podargus  :  And  this  is  the  common  Nature,  with  a  partiatlar  Stdfifteme,  prefer  t4 
each  <(f  them.  Rr  the  Nature  of  Animal,  as  in  Bucephalus,  is  diftinct  from  tii 
fame  Nature,  as  in  Podargus  and  Alexander ;  otherwife  they  would  be  but  one  Per^ 
fon,  as  well  as  have  the  fame  Nature.  And  this  Diftinction  of  Perfons  in  them,  it 
dtfeem'd  both  by  our  Senjes,  as  to  their  different  Accidems ;  emd  by  our  Beiffon,  be' 
caufe  they  have  a  feparate  Exiflence,  not  coming  into  it  at  once  and  in  the  famt 
manner. 

Tq  this  I  iaidy  I  thought  he  did  violence  to  3rour  Lordfliip's  Senfe^  in  af(- 
plying  the  word  Perfon,  which  figntfies  an  intelligent  Indiridlual^  to  Bucsfhur 
Jus  and  Podargus,  which  were  two  irrational  Animals. 

To  which  the  Gentleman  reply^d.  That  he  feU  intd  this  Mifiake,  by  IU$ 
thinkii  g  yogr  Lordfliip  had  fomewhere  fpoken,  as  if  an  individual  int^igeot 
Subfiance  were  not  the  prefer  Definition  of  Perfon,    But^  contiiiu'd  he^  I  lay  nd 
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ftrefs  on  the  word  Per/on,  in  the  Inftance  wherein  I  have  usM  his  Lor^ii^i 
Word$,  and  therefore,  if  you  pleafe,  pot  Individual  for  ic ;  and  then  reading 
it  To,  let  me  ask  you.  Whether  that  way  of  confidering  it  contributes  any 
thing  to  the  giving  you  clear  and  diftina  Apprehenfms  rf  Nature  i  which  it 
ought  to  do,  if  his  Lordfhip's  way  oi  confidering  Nature  in  that  Paragrapbi 
were  of  any  iife  to  that  purpofe :  Since  the  commou  Nature  of  Animal  i%  as 
much  the  fame;  or,  as  his  Lordfiiip  fays  in  the  next  Paragraph,  as  mucbM 
tntbre  Notion  of  it  felj,  as  the  commou  Nature  of  Man.  And  the  tmmm  Natmre 
of  Animal  i%  as  equally  in  Alexander^  Bucephalus^  and  Poddrgus^  with  a  forth 
tutor  Sutffiflence  proper  to  each  ofthem^  as  the  commm  Nature  of  Man  is  equaSf  iu 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  with  a  particular  SuhfiJUme  proper  to  each  of  them.  Sec 
But  pray  what  does  ail  this  do  towards  the  giving  you  clear  and  difiinS  Affn* 
henfiotts  of  Nature  i 

1  reply'd.  Truly  neither  the  Conflderation  of  Nature,  as  in  his  Lordfhip's 
diftiodt  Individuals,  vix>.  in  Peter^  James,  and  John  j  nor  the  CrafideratioD  of 
Nature,  as  in  your  diftinft  Individuals,  viz^  in  Alexander,  Bucephalus^  and 
Podargusy  I  did  any  thing  towards  the  giving  me  clear  and  diftinU  ApfrehenAms 
of  Nature.  Nay,  they  were  (o  far  hrom  it,  that  after  havii^  gone  over  both 
the  one  and  the  other  feveral  times  in  my  Thoughts,  I  (eem  to  have  k& 
clear  and  dtftiuB  Apprehenfims  of  Nature^  than  I  had  before,  but  whether  it  will 
be  fo  with  other  People,  as  I  perceive  it  i%  with  you,  and  me,  and  fomc  others, 
none  of  the  dulleft,  whom  I  have  talkM  with  upon  this  Subjed,  th^t  muft 
be  left  to  Experience  ;  and  if  there  be  others  that  do  hereby  get  fucb  dear 
and  drftinB  Apprehenfions  concerning  Nature^  which  may  help  them  in  their  A6* 
tions  of  the  Trinity,  that  cannot  be  denyM  them. 

Thac's  true,  faid  he  :  But  if  that  be  fo,  I  muft  neceflarily  conclude.  That 
the  Ndtionifts  and  the  Ideifis  have  their  apprehen/ive  Faculties  very  difierently 
tum'd ;  fince  in  their  explaining  themlelves  (  which  they  on  both  fides  think 
clear  and  intelligible  )  they  cannot  underftand  one  another. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  Nature^  con/ider'd  alfiraUfy,  in  the  next  Words. 

Secondly,  Nature  may  be  cmfiderd^  fays  his  Lordihip,  alfiraBly^  without  re^iB 
to  individual  Perfonsi 

I  do  not  fee^  faid  he,  whzt  Ptrfous  do  here,  more  than  anv  dtUer  Individuals* 
For  Nature,  conjider^d  alfiraSlly,  has  no  more  tcfpeft  to  Perfirn,  tbao  any  otbec 
fort  of  Individuals. 

And  then,  fays  his  LordQiip,  it  makes  an  emire  Nation  rfitfelf.  To  make 
an  entire  Notion  of  it  felf^  being  an  Expreffion  I  never  met  with  before,  I  fluD 
not,  I  think,  be  much  blam'd  if  I  be  not  confident,  that  I  pcrketly  underfbnd 
It.  To  guefs  therefore,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  can  be  meant  by  it,  Icon/idety 
That  whatever  the  Mind  makes  an  Obieft  of  its  Contemplation  at  any  time, 
may  be  caU'd  one  Notiouy  or  as  you  perhaps  would  call  it,  one  Id^ ;  which 
may  be  an  emire  Notion  ct  Uea,  tho'  it  be  but  the  half  of  what  is  the  Objcft 
of  the  Mind  at  another  time.  For  methtnks  the  Number  Five  is  as  much  an 
entire  Notion  of  it  felf,  when  the  Mind  contemplates  the  Number  Five  by  ic 
ftlf ;  as  the  Number  Ten  is  an  entire  Notion  by  it  felf,  when  the  Mind  contem- 
plates that  alone  and  its  Properties :  And  in  this  Senfe  I  can  underftand  an 
entire  Notion  by  it  felf  But  if  it  mean  any  thing  elfe,  I  confefs  I  do  not  undec^ 
ftand  it.  But  then  the  Difficulty  remains  ;  For  I  cannot  fee  how  in  this  Seafit, 
Nature  abfiralify  (onfider'd  makes  an  entire  Notion,  more  than  the  Nature  of  Pcfcr 
makes  an  entire  Notion.  For  if  the  N^icure  in  Peter  beconfider'd  by  it  felf,  or  if 
the  abftra^  Nature  of  Man  be  confider'd  by  it  felf,  or  if  the  Nature  of  AnimaH  , 
(  which  is  yet  more  abfirad  )  be  confider^d  by  it  felf;  every  one  of  thefe,  beii^ 
made  the  whole  Objea  that  the  Mind  at  any  time  contemplates,  fecmstom^ 
as  much  an  entire  Nation  as  either  of  the  other. 

But  farther.  What  the  calling  Nature abfhraHly  confider^d  on  emire  Nitian  in  it 
felf  contributes  to  our  having  or  not  having  clear  and  dt/HnS  Apprehenjlons  of  Na- 
ture, is  yet  more  remote  from  my  Comprehenfion. 
Vind.;.a54.  His  Lordfhip's  next  Words  are;  For  however  the  fame  Nature  maybe  indif^ 
ferent  Individuals  i  yet  the  Nature  in  it  felf  remains  one  and  the  fame :  IVhich  appeart 
Jrom  this  evidem  Reafon,  That  otberwife  every  Individual  muft  nulke  a  different  bnd^ 
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The  Coherence  of  which  Difcourfe,  contiiiu'd  he,  tcndingt  is  it  fcemsi  td 
prove.  That  Nature^  cmfider*d  ahftraSly^  makes  M  entire  Notion  of  it  felf;  ftand% 
as  far  as  I  can  comprehend  it,  ihus  :  Becaufe  every  Individual  mufi  not  mahe  a 
different  Kind  f  therefore  Nature,  however  it  be  in  different  Individuals^  ret  in  it 
fetfft  remains  one  and  the  fame.  And  becaufe  Nature,  however  it  be  in  different  In- 
dividual s,  yet  in  it  Jelf  remains  one  and  the  fame;  therefore,  confiderd  abJiraSlly,  it 
makes  an  entire  Notion  of  itfelf  This  is  the  Argutnent  of  this  Par^r^h;  and 
the  Conneftion  of  ir,  if  I  undcrftand  the  connefting  Words,  Por^  and  from  this 
evident  Reafm.  But  if  they  arc  us'd  for  any  thing  elfe  but  to  tie  thofe  Propo- 
litions  together,  as  the  Proofs  one  of  another,  in  that  way  I  have  mentioned 
them ;  I  conftfs,  I  undcrftand  them  not^  nor  any  thing  that  it  meant  by  this 
whole  Paragraph.  And  in  that  Senfe  I  underftand  it  in^  virhat  it  does  towards 
the  giving  us  dear  and  diftinEl  Afprehenfions  of  Nature,  I  muft  confcfs  I  do  not 
fee  at  all. 

Thus  far,  faid  he,  we  have  confider'd  his  Lord(hip*s  Ejtplication  of  Nature ; 
and  my  underftanding  what  his  Lordihip  has  difcours'd  upon  it,  under  (everal 
Heads,  for  the  giving  us  clear  and  dijlinii  Apfrehenfions  concerning  it. 

Let  us  now  read  wh^t  his  Lordfliip  has  faid  concerning  Perfm  -,  that  I  may, 
fince  you  defire  it  of  me,  let  you  fee  how  far  I  have  got  any  clear  and  dlfiinB 
Apprehen/ion  of  Perfon  from  his  Lordlhip's   Explications  of  that;    His  Lord- 
ftiip's  Words  are ;  Let  us  now  come  to  the  Idea  of  a  Perfon.    For,  akho'  the  com-  „.  ,. 
mon  Nature  of  Mankind  be  the  fame,  yet  we  fee  a  difference  in  the  fever al  Indivi-^^^"^" 
duals  from  one  another:    So  that  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  are  all  oj  the  fame 
kind  ;  yet  Peter  is  not  James,  and  James  is  not  John.    But  what  is  thit  DiftirkHah 
founded  upon  ?  "fhey  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  each  other  by  9ur  Senfes,  as  to  Difference 
of  Features,  Drftance  cf  Place,  &c.  but  that  is  net  aO ;  forfuppofing  there  were  n$ 
e>.teynal  Difference,  yet  there  is  a  Difference  between  them,  as  feveral  Individuals  in 
the  j ante  common  Nature.     And  here  lies  the  true  Idea  ofaPerfm,  which  arifes  frem 
the  manner  of  Subfiance,   which  is  in  tme  Individual,   and  is  not  communicable  to 
another.     An  Individual  intelligent  Subfiance  is  rather  fuppos^d  to  the  making  of  a 
Perfon,  than  the  proper  Definition  of  it;  fbr  a  Perfgh  i^kaes  tofomething  vAich  doth 
difiingui^  it  from  another  Intelligent!  Subfttoce  in  ^Ai?  fame  Nature ;   and  there^ 
fore  the  Foundation  cf  it  lies  in  the  peculiar  masintt  of  Subf^ence^  which  agrees  to 
0ne,  and  to  none  elfe,  of  the  kind ;  and  this  is  it  which  iV  utU'd  Peffonality. 

In  thefe  Words,  thfs  I  underftand  very  wcIJ,  That  fuppofing  Peter,  James 
and  John  to  be  all  three  Men  ;  nx^  Mm  being  A  Natt^o  for  one  Kind  of  Ani"- 
mals,  they  are  aB  of  the  fame  Kind.  I  underftand  to^  ifety  vrel)^  That  Peter  it 
not  James,  andjzmcs  is  not  John,  but  that  there  is  d  Difference  in  thefe  feveral  Indi" 
viduafs.  I  underftand  alfo,  7%af  they  may  be  difiinguifh'd  frem  each  other  by  em 
Senfes,  as  to  differem  Features  and  difianee  oj  Phcei  &c.  But  v^h^-  follows,  I  do 
confcfs  I  do  not  underftand,  where  fris  Lordfliipfays^  B$t$  that  is  ttot^hforfup*- 
pojsng  there  tcere  no  fuch  external  difference,  yet  there  is  a  diff^ente  bePMen  them,  as 
feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  Nature.  Forfirft,  whatever  Wiflingwfs  I  have  td 
gratify  his  Lordftip  rn  whatever  he  wouM  ho^  tAt  fi^ppofe^  yrt  1  cannot,  I 
find,  fuppofe,.  That  there  is  tio  (nek  external  differettee  btt^tM  Piter  Md  Jame^^ 
as  diflference  of  Places  for  I  dannot  fuppofe  a!  Contradi^ioft :  And  it  feems  to 
me  to  impfy  a  Contfa:diaion  to  fay,  Peter  and  Jafnes  are  not  in  diflfet'eftt' Places; 
The  next  thing  1  do  not  underftand,  fs  what  his  LoP^ip  Up  in  thick 
Words;  ForfuPpofing  there  uere  no  fuch  external  difference,  yet  there  h  a  difference  h- 
tween  them,  as  feverat  Individuals  in  the  fame  Nature,  fot  thefe  w6id^  being  hert 
to  fiiew  what  the  DrfiinSiion  cf  Pbrer*,  James  and  John  is  Jounded  tpm^  I  do  tea 
underftand  how  they  at  ^tl  do  it. 

His  Lordfliip  fays,  PfetTet  is  notjmsts,  and  James  is  net  Johd.  He  theft 
asks^  But  what  is  this  DtjhnBton  founded  upon}  And  ta  refofvie  th*,  he  aiff^^ew. 
Not  by  difference  of  Features,  or  diftdnce  oj  Place,  with  art  &c.  BUcaufe^  Sttpplfing 
there  were  no  fuch  external  difference,  yet  there  ^  a  difference  bettoeer^  them^^  ifi 
which  PafTage,  by  thefe  Words,  Atth  external  difference,  muft'  b<f  mWne  *  ci- 
ther difiercnce  but  what  his  Lordfliip,  in  the  next  Wbrds,  is  geihg  to  rl^rtie; 
or  elfe  t  do  not  fee  how  his  Lordfliip'  (hews  whaf  thif  DiflieBiolt  is  fotmded 
upon.    For  if,,  fuppofmg  fuch  exferndl  differences  away,  thtfre  tXitf  be  Other  dif- 
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ferences  on  which  to  found  their  DiftinEliou^  bcfidcs  that  other  which  his  Lord- 
fliip  fubjoins,  vi%,.  The  difference  that  is  between  them,  at  feveral  Individuals  in 
the  fame  Nature :  I  cannot  fee  that  his  Lordihip  has  faid  any  thing  to  ihew 
what  the  Difiindion  between  thofe  Individuals  is  founded  on  j  becaufe  if  he 
has  nor,  under  the  Terms  external  difference^  compriz'd  all  the  diflfercnces 
belides  that  his  chief  and  fundamental  one,  viz*.  7he  difference  between  them  as 
feveral  Individuals^  in  the  fame  common  Nature,  it  may  be  founded  on  what 
his  Lordihip  has  not  mentioned.  I  conclude  then  it  is  his  Lordihip's  meaning, 
(or  elfe  I  can  fee  no  meaning  in  his  Words  ^  That  fuppofing  no  Difference  be- 
tween them,  of  Features  or  difiame  of  Place^  &c.  /'.  e.  no  other  diflference  between 
them,  yet  there  would  be  ftill  the  true  Ground  of  Diftinftion,  in  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  as  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Nature. 

Let  us  then  underAand,  if  we  can,  what  is  the  difference  between  things^ 
barely  as  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Nature^  all  other  difiK^rences 
laid  afide. 

Truly,  faid  I,  that  I  cannot  conceive^ 

Nor  I  neither,  reply'd  the  Gentleman  :  For  confidering  them  as  feveral 
Individuals,  was  what  his  Lordihip  did,  when  he  faid,  Peter  was  not  James> 
and  James  was  not  John  ;  and  if  that  were  enough  to  ihew  on  what  the  Di- 
flinEiion  between  them  was  founded^  his  Lordihip  needed  have  gone  no  farther 
in  his  Enquiry  after  that,  for  that  he  bad  found  already  :  And  yet  methinks 
thither  are  we  at  lafi  come  again,  as  to  the  Foundation  of  the  DifiinBion  be- 
tween them,  viz^  T'hat  they  are  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Nature* 
Nor  can  I  here  fee  any  other  Ground  of  the  DiftinBion  between  thofe,  that 
Ztc  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Nature,  but  this.  That  they  zxc  fe- 
veral Individuals  in  the  fame  conmwn  Nature.  Either  this  is  all  the  meaning 
that  his  Lordihip's  Words,  when  confider'd,  carry  in  them ,-  or  elfe  1  do  not 
underiland  what  they  mean  :  And  either  way,  I  muft  own,  they  do  hot 
much  towards  the  giving  me  clear  and  diflinU  Apprehenfions  of  feature  and 
Terfon. 

One  thing  more  I  mufl  remark  to  you,  in  his  Lordiliip's  way  of  expre^ 
fing  himfelf  here  ;  and  that  is,  in  the  former  part  of  the  Words  lafl  read 
he  fpeaks,  as  he  does  all  along,  of  the  fame  common  Nature  being  in  Mankind,, 
or  in  the  feveral  Individuals  :  And  in  the  latter  patt  of  them,  he  fpeaks  of 
Several  Individuals  being  in  the  fame  common  Nature.  I  do  by  no  means  find 
fault  with  fuch  figurative  and  common  way  of  fpeaking,  in  popular  and  or- 
dinary Difcourfes,  where  inaccurate  Thoughts  allow  inaccurate  ways  of 
fpeaking :  but  I  think  I  may  fay.  That  Metaphorical  ExpreiHons  (which  fel- 
dom  terminate  in  precife  Truth)  fliould  be  as  much  as  poiSble  avoided^  when 
Men  undertake  to  deliver  clear  and  diflinSl  Apprehenfions,  and  exa(%  Notion^ 
of  Things :  Becaufe,  being  taken  firi&ly  and  according  to  the  Letter,  (  as  we 
find  they  are  apt  to  be )  they  always  puzzle  and  miflead9  rather  than  in- 
lighten  and  inftruft. 

I  do  not  fay  this  (continued  he)  with  an  Intention  to  accufe  his  Lordihip 
ofunaccurate  Notions  ^  but  yet^  I  think,  his  (licking  fo  clofe  all  along  to 
that  vulgar  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  fame  common  Nature  being  in  feveral  Indi^ 
fuiduals,  has  m^e  him  lefs  eafy  to  be  underflood. '  For  to  fpeak  truly  and 
precifely  of  this  Matter,  as  in  reality  it  h,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  one  and 
the  fame  conmum  Nature  m  feveral  Individuals :  For  all  that  in  Truth  is  ia 
them,  is  particular,  and  can  be  nothing  but  particular.  But  the  true  ibeaning 
( when  it  has  any )  of  that  metaphorical  and  popular  Phrafe,  I  take  to  be 
this,  and  no  more.  That  every  particular  individual  Man  or  Horfe,  &c.  has 
fuch  a  Nature  or  Conftitution,  as  agrees^  and  is  conformable  to  that  Idea 
which  that  general  Name  (lands  for. 

His  Lordihip^s  next.  Words  arc;  And  here  lies  the  true  Idea  of  a  Perfon^ 
which  arifes  from  that  manner  i^  S^bfi|lence  which  is  in  one  Individual,  and  is  not 
eommunicable  to  another.  The  reading  of  thefe  Words,  faid  he,  makes  me  wiih. 
That  we  had  fome  other  way  of  communicating  our  Thoughts,  than  by 
Words ;  for,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  as  much  a  Pleafure  to  have  feen 
what  his  Lordlbip's  Thoughts  were  when  he  writ  this,  as  it  is  now  an 
Uneafinefs  to  puddcr  in  Words  and  Exprefllons^  whofe  meaning  one  does 
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Qot  comprehend*    But  let  us  do  the  beil  we  can.    And  btrc^    {ays  his  Lord^ 
thip,  lies  the  true  Idea  of  Perfon. 

Per/on  being  a  Diffy liable  that  in  it  felf  fignifies  nothing;  what  is  meant 
hy  the  true  Idea  oi  iz  (i?  having  no  Idea,  one  more  than  another,  that  bclonjgs 
to  ir,  but  the  Idea  of  the  articulate  Sound,  that  thofe  two  Syllables  make  in 
pronouncing)  1  do  not  underftand.  If  by  true  Idea  be  meant  true  Significa- 
tion, then  thefe  words  will  run  thus;  H.re  lies  the  true  Signification  of  the 
word  Perfon ;  and  then  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  we  muft  change  Here 
into  Herein^  and  then  the  whoi^  Comma  will  ftand  thus ;  Herein  lies  the  trui 
Signification  of  the  word  Perfon :  which  reading  Herein^  muft  refer  to  the 
preceding  words  :  And  then  the  meaning  of  thefe  words  will  be.  The  true; 
Signification  of  Perfon  lies  in  this,  that  JupPofing  there  were  no  other  diffe- 
rence in  the  feveral  Individuals  of  the  fame  kind;  yet  there  is  u  difference  be^ 
rtveen  them,  as  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Naiture.  Now,  if  in  this 
lies  the  true  Signification  of  the  word  Perfon,  he  muft  find  it  here  that  can. 
For  If  he  does  find  it  in  thefe  words,  he  muft  find  it  to  be  fiich  a  Signifi- 
cation as  will  make  the  word  Perfon  agree  as  well  to  Bucephalus  and  Podar^ 
gus,  as  to  Alexander:  For  let  the  difference  between  Bucephalus  and  Podar- 
gus,  as  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Nature,  be  what  it  will  ;  'tis 
certain,  'twill  always  be  as  great,  as  the  difierence  between  Alexander  and 
Hector,  as  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Nature.  So  tha,t>  if  the  tru^ 
Signification  of  Perfon  lies  in  thac  difference ^  it  will  belong  to  Bucephalus SLtid  Po^ 
dorms,  as  well  as  to  Alexander  and  Hector.  But  let  any  one  reaCbn  ever  fo 
fubtiky  or  profoundly  about  the  true  Idea,  or  true  Signlficatidn  of  the  Term 
Perfon,  he  will  never  be  able  to  make  nie  underftand.  That  Bucephalus  and  PO- 
dargut  SLxc  Perfons,  in  the  true  Significauon  bf  the  word  Perjhn,  as  ^6mmonty 
us'din  the  £if^///&  Tongue. 

But  that  which  more  certainly  and  for  ever  will  hinder  me  froni  finding,  the 
true  Signification  of  P^;i,  lying  in  the  foregoing  words,  is.  That  they  re- 
quire me  to  do  what  I  find  is  impoifible  foj:  me  to  do,  i.  e.  find  a  difference 
between  two  Individuals,  as  feveral  Indrvidttals  Jntbejame  common  Nature,  with^ 
out  apy  other  difference,  ror  if  Tnever  found  any  other  differ^^e,  I  fhoula 
never  find  two  ladividuals.  For  fitft>  ,wc  fina  fome  difference,  and  by  that  wd 
iind^  they  are  two  or  feveral  Individuals;  but  in  this  way  we  arc  bid  to  fibd 
two  Individuals,  Withoiit  any  difference:  But  that,  I  find,  is  too  fubtila&d 
iubUme  for  my  vireak  Capacity.  But  when  by  any  diflferencebf  Time,  or  Place, 
or  any  thing  elfe^  I  have  once  found  them  to  be  two,  or  feveral,  I  cannot  f6t 
ever  after  confider  them  but  as  feveral.  They  being  once,  by  fome  diffe* 
tencc;^  found  to  be  two^  'tis  unavoidable  for  me  from  thenceforth  to  confi- 
def.them  as  two.  But  to  find  y^fr^// where  I  find  no  difference;  or,  as  his 
Lordfbijp  is  pleasM  to  call  it,  external  difference  at  all  i  is,  I  confefis^  too  hard 
for  me* 

This  his  Lordlhip  farther  tells  us,  in  thefe  i^ords  which  follow ;  H/hicha^ 
tifesfrofn  the  manner  of  SttbJi(Unce,  V^hkh  is  in  one  Individual,  which  is  not  coni^ 
munica^le  to  another:  Which  is,  I  own,  a  learned  way  of  fpeaking,  and  is 
(uppos'd  to  contain  fome  refined  Philofophick  Notion  in  it,  which  to  me  is 
cither.wbolly  incomprchenfible,  or  elfe  may  be  exprefsM  in  thefe  plain  and 
commop  Words,  vix^  That  every  Thing  that  exifts  has,  in  the  Tim:  or  Place, 
or  other  perceivable  differences  of  its  Exiftence,  fomething  incommunicable 
to  aQ  thole  of  its  own  kind,  whereby  it  will  je^temally  be  kept  feveral  from 
all  the  reft. ,  This>  ]  think,  is  that  which  the  Learned  have  been  pleasMttf 
term  a  peculiar  manner  of  Subfijlencei  but  if  this  manner  of  Subjifience  be  any 
thing :  ^Ifc9    it  win  need  fome  hti\itx  Explicatioti  to  make  me  underftand 

His  Lbrdftilp^s  next  words  which  follow,  I  muft  ackndwledg  arc  alfo  wholly 
incomprchenfible  to  me  t  They  are.  An  individual  intelligent  Subftanci  is  rather 
fupposd  to  the  making  of  a,  Perjon,  than  the  proper  Definition  of  it*      '     . 

Perfon  is  a  Word;  and  the  Idea^xhzt  Word  ftandsfor^  or  the  ptopct  Sig* 
bification  of  that  Word,  is  what  I  take  his  Lordfbip  is  here  giving  us.  Ko^ 
wbati^  meant  by^  faying*  An  individual  iineUigem  Subftance  is  [rather  fuPpofd 
to  the  making  xh^  SigniflMtion  ofrthc  word  Perfon^  tb^  l\it  Pr^tr  Defimtitn^ 
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of  it,  is  beyond  my  reach.  And  the  Reafon  his  Lordflhip  adjoins,  puts  it  in 
that,  or  any  other  Senfe,  farther  from  my  Comprehenfion.  Fttr  a  Per/on  re- 
l^tes  to  fomething  which  does  diftinguifh  it  from  another  imelligcm  Subftance  in  the /ami 
Nature  y  and  therefore  the  Foundation  of  it  lies  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  Subfiftence^ 
which  agrees  to  one^  and  none  elfe,  of  the  kind:  and  this  is  that  which  is  calPdPer^ 
fonalitj. 

Thefe  words,  if  nothing  elfe,  convince  me  that  I  am  Davus^  and  not  Oedipus; 
and  fo  I  muft  leave  them. 

His  Lordlhip,  at  laft,  gives  us  what,   I  think,  he  intends  for  a  Definition  of 

Vincl.^.261.  Perfon^  in  thefe  words  :  Therefore  a  Perfon  is  a  compleat  intelligent  Subftance,  with 
a  peculiar  manner  of  Subjifience.  Where  I  cannot  but  obferve.  That  what  wa^ 
as  I  think,  deny'd  or  half-deny*d  to  be  the  proper  Definition  of  Perfon  ;  in 
faying.  It  was  rather  fuppos*d  to  the  making  of  a  Perfon^  than  the  proper  Defi^ 
nitipnofit,  is  yet  here  got  into  his  Lordlhip's  Definition  of  Perfon;  which 
I  cannot  fuppoft,  but  his  LordflJip  taki:s  to  be  a  proper  Definition.  There  is 
only  one  word  changed  fn  it ;  and  inftead  of  individual  intelligent  Sulflance, 
his  Lordfhip  has  put  it  compkat  imdligem  Subftance:  which,  whether  it 
makes  his  the  more  proper  Deftmtion,  1  leave  to  others;  fince  poffibly  fom« 
will  be  apt  to  thmk,  That  a  proper  Dtftnition  of  Perfon  cannot  be  well  made, 
without  the   Term  individual^    or  an  equivalent.     But  his  Lordftip  has,    as 

Hindi.  f.2i6.  appears  by  the  Place,  put  in  compkat^  to  exclude  the  Soul  from  being  a  Perfm; 
which,  whether  ic  does  it  or  no,  to  me  fecms  doubtful:  Becaufe  pofiibly  many 
may  think,  that  the  Soul  is  a  cmtpleat  intelligent  Subftance  by  it  felf,  whc^ 
ther  in  the  Body  or  out  of  the  Bodyj  becauie  every  Subftance  that  has  a 
Being,  is  a  compleat  Sid/lance^  whether  join'd  or  not  ioin*d  to  another.  And  as 
to  the  Soul*s  being  intelligent,  no  body,  I  guefs,  thinks,  that  the  Soul  is  com- 
pleated  in  that,  by  its  Union  with  the  Body  ;  for  then  it  would  foDow,  that  it 
would  not  be  equally  intelligent  out  of  the  Body ;  which,  I  fhink,i  no  body  will 
fay.  .        :    '. 

And  thus  I  have,  at  your  Requeft,  gone  over  all  that  his  Lordfhip  has  faid, 
to  give  us  clear  anddifiintl  Appnhmfiom  of  tiature  cmi  Perfon^  which  arc  fo  nc* 
ccflary  to  the  underftanding  the  Doftrinc  of 'the  Trinity,  attd  ralkiflg  iflteHt- 
gibly  about  it.  And  if  I  fliould  judg  of  dthcrs  by  toy  own  Duteeft,  I  Ihould 
frar  that  by  his  Lordlhip's  Difcoutle,  Few  would  be  hel^d  to  think  of  t^lkin* 
telligibly  about  it;  But  I  meafurc  not  others  by  my^  narro^  Capacity  :  I  Wife 
others  may  profit  by  his  Lordfliip^s  Exph'catfon  X^ MaUtrt  itoA  Perfon^  doittban 
I  have  done-     And  fo  the  Converfatioa  ended.        '   [ 

My  Lord,  I  (hoxAA  not  have  troubled  your  Lofdflif]p  wfth  a  Diafogae  of 
this  kind,  had  not  your  Lordfliip  forc'd  me  to  it  in!  my  own  Etefence.  Your 
Lordfhip,  at  the  end  of  your  above-men  tioa'd  Explication  of  Natureyhss  thefe 
Vind./.254*  words:  Lst  us  now  fee  how  fay  thefe  Things  can  come  from  our  Jdeoi^  bj  SenfatioB 
and  RefieHim,  And  to  the  like  purpofe,  in  the  cfofc  of  your  Explication  of 
Perfon^  your  Lordfhip  fays,  But  how  do  our  fiptpk  Ideas  help  us  out  lit  this 
Matter  ?  Can  we  learn  from  them  the  difference  of  Nature  and  Perfim  I  Tour 
Lordfliip  concludes  we  cannot.  But  you  fay,  what  makes  a  T^yfon^  nm^U under- 
flood fome  other  way.  And  hereupon,  my  Lord,  my  Boot  i^tfcought  worthy  by  your 
LordQijp,  to  b^  brought  into  the  Controverfy  and  argued  againft,  in  your  ^it* 
dication  of  the  DoBrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  becaufe,  a$  yont  Lordfliip  cdnceive^ 
clear  and diftinB  Appnhenftms  <)/  Nature  and  Perfon  cannot^be  had  from  it. 

I  humbly  crave  leave  to  reprefent  to  your  Lordfliip,  Tfeat  ifwarit  of  afibrd- 
ing  t^lear  and  diftlnB  Apprehenftmts  concerning  Nature  and  Pihfon^  make  any  Book 
Anti-trinitarian,  and,  asfuch,  fit  to  be  writ  againfl  \sy  y^UrLordDMp;  yont 
Lordlhip  ought,  in  the  Opinion  of  a  great  many  Men,  in  the  firft  placc^  to 
write  againfl  your  o^n  Vindttmion  tf  the  DoBrine  (^  the  Trinity :  fince, 'among 
the  many  I  have  confutted  concerning  your  LordibipV  Notions  of  Nature  and 
Perfon^  I  cjp  not  find  anyone  tlut  underfiands  theni  better,  or  ha9  got  fioai' 
them  any  ckarer  or  more  di/iinct  Apprehenfi^ns  loncetntftg '  Niiture  and  Perfm^ 
|han  I  myfcif;  which  indeed  is  none  at  all.  '  ' 

^    The  owning  of  this  to  ^pur  Lordihip    irt  my  fbrnler  Jietter,   I  ffdd,  dif- 
plcas'd  your  Lordfliip:    L therefore  here   laid  before    your  Lordfliip  ibmd 
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part  of  thefis  DiMpuItits  igUch  appear  to  mc,  and  othe»,  in  your  Lordftip^s 
Explicatiop  of  Nature  and  Perfou^  as  my  Apology  for  %fl)g,  1  had  not  \^wxi 
any  thing  by  it.  And  torsakc  it  evident,  that  it'  want  of  char  and  difiinEl  Ap- 
frehmfims  of  Ncmtre  aui  fevfrn^  involve  a«y  Trcatife  k  the  Unitarian  Contro- 
v^rfy>  your  Lcuidfiiip's  upon  that  account,  is)  I  humbly  cenceive^  as  guilty  zi 
niiDC  ;  and  m^  be  reckoned  one  of  the  firft  that  otight  to  be  charg'd  with  that' 
OdEence  againft  the  IkEhinevfthe  TrMtjk 

Tbis»  my  l^oul,  I  cannpt  help  tbinfcing>  tJll  I  underftand  bettert  Whether 
tbe  x)Qt  being  ^^e  togiqt  (i$ar  ond  Hftinii  AffrehenfiGHs  cwcemiHg  Nature  a»dPir* 
fon^  from  what  your  Losd&ip  has  laid  of  them,  be  the  want  of  Capacity  m  my 
yndorftanding,  or  want  of  Cleameft  in  that  which  I  hare  endeavour^^  to  «n* 
derdand,  I  {ball  nor  prefume  to  fay ;  of  that  the  World  muft  judg.  U  it  bt 
my  Dolacfis  f  as  I  cannot  prcTume  much  upon  my  own  Quicknefe,  fa^in^  erery 
Dajr  experience  bow  fhorc^fightpd  I  am)  I  ha^'e  this  yet  toiled  me  n&m  my 
vecy  fcirete  Cendire  in  the  Ca(e,  That  I  have  as  much  endeavoui^d  to  underlUtii 
your  Lx>rdihip,  as  I  ever  did  to  underftand  any  Body.  And  if  your  Lordftitp's 
Hoiions,  laid  4own  about  N/tntre  and  Perfon^  are  plain  and  inteUiRibte,  iheve 
are  a  great  many  others,  whofe  Parts  lie  under  no  Biemifli  in  the  Worlds  wboi 
find  them^  neiclier  fiaiu  tfor  ki^Oigiblei 

Pardon  me  therefore,  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  if  I  return  your  Lordifeip^a 
Quefiion,  How  do  your  Lordlbjp's  Notions  help  ns  out  inthi^  MLmenf^  f  Can  im 
loarn  fvom  thiniy  cUar  oMd^nB  Apfrehonjions  ionceming  Natutt  Md  P^fttn^  and 
tie  Grounds  of  Jdntoity  and  DiJIinHioM  f  To  which  the  Afifwer  WHH  ftahd,  Hai 
tilt  your  Lordihip  h^s  explained  your  Notions  of  them  a  little  eleaf^eri  and 
fiiewn  what  uUimattly  they  were  founded  on,  and  made  npofi  il  they  ^  npi 
ulcioiatcly  founded  on  and  made  np  of  ourfimple  A/mj,  received  from-Senfa^ 
tion  and  R^flcdion ;  in^eh^is  that  for  which,  in  this  Point,  you  except  aigainfi^ 
my  Book  :  And  yet,  th^^your  Lordftip  fets  your  felf  to  prove,  that  lihey  c^uv*  Vini^p.i^^ 
not  be  had  from  oar  fintphldeai  iy  Senfation  mtd  Re^ltion ;  tho^  yom  Levdfbip  ^^* 
lays  down  feveral  Heade  aboot  ^m  ;  yet  you  do^nor,  that  I  {tly^wwy 
thing  to  inftro&  us  from  :w4iat  other  Original  they  eome,  orwheiMie^bey  a«e 
tobebadi '  -'.  '  •;■/."'        ,  •    i  ••'    -     :  -     -w  -  - '  ■ 

But  perhaps  thie  tMijhc  my  want  of  Uiiderftanding  •what  ^wk  Lordftip^htfa 
faid  abMtftbem :    And,  poffibly,  from  the  feme  cadte  it  is,  that  I  c^^not  fe^ 
how  the  four  Paffa^es  yourLordihip  fub|oinsi  asout  ofniy  Book,-  ('^h<i''thctie^Vinci./r.254; 
be  no  fuch  PaiTages  in  my  Book ;  as,  I  think,  your  LbrdOiip  acknowledge^,  ^cej^ss — 259. 
your  Lordfhip  anfwers  nothing  to  what  I  fajd  rhereupon ; )  the  t^i^othis^s  youi^ 
Lordfhip  hyparoiratttedi,  4kdt  tend  io  the  ckaring  this  matter;  and  the  lour  In*  t»;  255. 
ferences  your  lordfliip  tniakes  ;     are  all  or  any  of  theni^   appfyM  by  yoiAT 
Lordfhip,  to  fli0#  that  eleatand  diftinU  Afprehen^m  toncirning  Nature  and  Perfin  p-  255*-2^9; 
cannot  be  had  upon  ttiy  Principles;  at  leaft  as  clear  as  can  be  had  dpon  yooiT 
Lordfiiip^s>  when  youpleafe  to  let  us  know  tliem. 

Hithetto^  ray  Lord^  I  have  confider^d  only  what  is^charg^d  dpoti  niy  Bobk* 
by  your  Lordfliip,  in  reference  to  the  Unitarian  Ccwitr^verfy.  v/ft.  'Hies  Man- 
ner and  Grounds  on  which  my  Book  has  been,  by  yoar*tofO0i4p,.ertde*>our^d 
to  be  brought  into  theControverfy  concerning  the  Trfmtj^,  ivith  Which  it  ka^i 
nothing  to  do:  nor  has  your  Lordfhip^  as  I  humbly  c^nceive^  ^t  ftewn  tha^ 
it  has.  '     ■  ....*.,'..■.  :v  .- .  -.     -/^  ,\ 

There  remains  tg  be  confider^d  fereral  things,  whieh  four  £ofd<bip  tMnk^ 
fauky  in  my  E6ck ;  which ,  whether  they  |iave  any  «hi^g  t6  do  or  M^ with  i^e 
DoSirine  ^  the  Trhiityy  I  thipk  my  fdf  oblig'd  to  give  y<M(r  iiOttEOtip  ^tisfadtolt: 
in,  either  by  aeknowfedging  my  Errors,  or  giving  yoilr  Ldrdfhip^  in  a^oounc. 
wherein  yoar  Lordfhip**  Bi&ourfc  corned  fiiort  of  corivihcfng  me  *f  t^ern^  B«i- 
thcfe  Pajieri  being  already  grown  to  a  Bulfc  that  exeet^'^tht  ordinary -fizo  ^f  :ari 
Lettw,  I  fhaa  rcfpit  your  Lordfcip^s^  fkrther  troubte  in  this  raattd:  for  *b*  p*t^ 
fent,  with  this  Promifc,  That  I  fliaH  not  fail  to  iretnm  niyAtknewfedgto^nt^M^ 
your  LordQiipi  for  thoft  other  parts  of  tite  Letter  j6a  have  honckir^d  me  with<  >  -^ 

BcfoteJ  cendade,  ''trsfit,  with  due  Acknowicdgniefifti  I  takandtic©  ^f^th^ft^ 
Words,  in  the  clofe  of  your  Lordlhip's  Letter?  i  hope,  that  in  the  tnM%i^]^0^*  »33^ 
Debate,  I  hme  not  either  tra^grefsdthe  Rules  ofGviiftyi  dt^lfiaktnjiuf^^Me^ 
hth  whioh'  ihave  endMvou/d  to  avoid.    And  I  retttm  ^  ISbatthf^  tio.  iSniffitiifi: 
Vol.  I.  I  i  i  1  ^^ 
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you  hmi  Exfnfs'd  to  nUy  through  your  Letter:  And  I  do  affure  fou.  That  it  is  out  rfm 
DifreffeB^  or  thekaft  HhviOtoyou^  that  I  have  again  caufider^d  this  matter^  d^-c. 

Tour  Lordihip  hofesyau  have  not  miftahtn  my  Meaning :  And  I,  my  Lord,  hope 
that  where  you  have  (as  I  humbly  conceive  I  fhall  make  it  appear  you  have) 
fniftaken  my  likamngj  I  may,  without  offence,  lay  it  before  your  Lordihip.  And 
I  the  more  confidently  ground  that  Hope  upon  this  Expreffion  of  your  Lordihip 
here,  which  I  take  to  be  intended  to  that  Purpofe  :  fince,  in  thofe  feveial  In- 
fiances  I  gave  in  my  former  Letter,  of  your  Lordfhip's  miftaking  not  only  my 
Meaning,  but  the  very  Words  of  my  Book  which  you  quoted^  your  Lordihip 
has  had  the  Goodnefs  to  bear  with  me,  without  any  manner  ot  Reply. 
Anf.  p.  133.  Tour  Lordihip  affures  me,  T'hat  it  is  out  of  no  DifreJpeS  or  the  leaft  IB-vntt  to  me, 
*  that  you  have  again  cmfider'd  this  matter. 

My  Lord,  my  never  having,  by  any  Aft  of  mine,  deferv'd  otherwife  of  your 
Lordihip,  is  a  ilrong  Reafon  to  keep  me  from  queftioning  what  your  Lordihip 
(ays.  And,  I  hope,  my  part  in  the  Controverfy  has  bc^fuch,  that  I  may  be 
excused  from  making  any  fuch  Profeifion,  in  reference  to  what  I  write  to  your 
Lordihip.  And  I  (hall  take  care  to  continue  to  defend  my  felf  fo,  in  this  Con- 
troverfy,  which  your  Lordihip  is  pleasM  to  have  with  me,  that  I  (ball  not  come, 
withhi  the  need  of  any  Apology,  That  what  I  (ay  is  ma  tfno  DifrefpeSl  or  the  leaft 
iU-tu/i?  to  your  Lfrd/bif*  But  this  muft  not  hinder  me  any  where,  from  laying 
the  Argument  in  its  due  light,  for  the  Advantage  of  Truth. 

This,  my  Lordf  I  fay  not  to  your  Lordihip,  who  propofing  to  your  felf,  as 
you  fay  in  this  very  Page,  nothing  but  Truths  will  not>  I  know,  take  it  anuTs> 
that  I  endeavour  to  make  every  thing  as  plain  and  as  dear  as  I  can :  But  this  I 
Cay,  upon  occafion  of  fome  Exceptions  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  heard  others 
have  made  againft  the  former  Letter  I  did  my  felf  the  Hbnour  to  write  to  your 
Lordihip)  as  if  I  did  thetein  tear  too  hard  upon  your  Ifirdftrif.  Tho'  your  Lord- 
ihip, who  knows  very  well  the  End  of  Arguing,  as  wdl  as  Rules  of  Civility, 
finds  nothing  to  blame  in  my  way  of  writing ;  and  I  (booid  be  very  forry  it 
ihoiild  defprve  any  other  Chara&er,  than  what  yooi;  Lord(hip  has  been  pleas*d 
to  give  it  in  the  Beginning  of  your  Poftfcript.  It  is  my  Misfortune  to  have  any 
Controverfy  with  your  Lord(bip ;  but  lince  the  Concern  of  Truth  alone  engages 
me  in  it,  as  I  know  yourLord(bip  will  exped  that  I  fliould  omit  nothing  that 
ihould  make  for  Truth,  for  that  is  the  End  we  both  profeis  to  aim  at ;  fo  I 
ifaall  take  care  to  avoid  all  fore^,  paffionate,  and  unmannerly  Mixturcs>  which 
do  no  way  become  a  Lover  of  Truth  in  any  Debate,  efpccially  with  one  of  your 
Lordihip's  Charader  and  Dignity, 
t  My  Lord,  the  Imputation  of  a  Tendency  to  Scefticifm^  and  to  the  wertbnmng 

axy  Article  isf  the  Chriftian  Faithy  are  no.  (mall  Charge ;  and  all  Ceniiires  of  that 
high  nature>  I  humbly  conceive,  are  with  the  more  Caution  to  be  pafs'd,  the 
greater  the  Authority  is  of  the  Perfon  they  come  from.  But  whether  to  pro- 
nounce fo  hardly  of  the  Book,  merely  upon  Surmifes,  be  to  be  taken  for  a  Mark 
of  Good- will  to  the  Author,  I  muft  leave  to  your  Lpfdihip.  This  I  am  lure,  I 
find  the  World  thinks  meobligM  to  vindicate  my  felif.  I  have  taken  leave  to 
fay,  merely  upon  Surmifes,  becaufe  I  cannot  fee  any  Argument  your  Lord(hip 
has  any  where  brought,  to  fbew  its  Tendency  to  Scepticifm,  beyond  what  youi" 
Lordfbip  has  in  thdfe  Words  in  this  Page»  viz.  That  it  is  your  Lordfhip's great 
Frejudice  againft  it  that  it  leads  to  Scepticifm;  or.  That'  your  Lordjhfp  can  fmd  no ' 
way  to  attain  to  Certainty  in  it^  upon  my  Grounds. 

I  confefi^  my  Lord,  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  Rrt  of  the  vifible,  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  yet  much  larger  intelleSual  World,  wherein  our  poor 
and  weak  Underftandings,  in  this  State,  are  not  capable  of  Knowledg ;  and 
this,  I  think,  a  great  part  of  Mankind  agrees  with  me  in.  But  whether  or  no 
my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas  comes  (bort  of  what  it  (bould9  or  your.  Lord(hip's 
way,  with  or  without  Ideasy  will  carry  us  to  clearer  and  larger  degrees  of  Or- 
tainty ;  we  (haU  fee,  when  your  Lordfbip  pleafes  to  let  us  know  wherein  your 
way  ofC^tainty  con(i(U*  Till  then^  I  think,  to  zvoidSceptidfmy  it  is  better 
to  have  fome  way  oiCmaimy  (tho'it  will  not  lead  us  to  it  in  every  thing  )  than 
no  way  at  all. 

The  neceifity  your  Lordlbip  has  put  upon  me  of  vindicating  my  fel^  muft  be 
my  Apology  for  giving  your  Lordlbip  this  fccond  Trouble  >  which,  laiTuremy 
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felf,  you  will  not  take  amifs,  Hnce  your  Lordfhip  was  To  much  concerned  for  tiiy 
Vindication,  as  to  declare^  You  had  no  reafonto  beforrjy  that  the  Author  of  Chrh  p  ^g. 
ftianity  net  Myfierims  had  given  me  occafim  to  vindicate  my  fel£    I  return  your 
Lordlhip  my  humble  Thanks  for  affording  me  this  /econd  Opportunity  to  do  it ; 
and  am)   with  the  utmoft  Refpcd^ 

London,  29  June,  My  LORD, 

Tour  Lordpif  s  moft  Humble 

And  moft  Obedient  Servant, 

John  Locked 


P  O  ST  SC  Rl  P  T. 

MyLORIh 

THO'  I  have  fo  great  a  Precedent,  as  your  Lorddiip  has  given  me  in  thtf 
Letter  you  have  honoured  me  with  i  yet,  I  doubt,  whether  even  yout 
Lordihip's  Example  will  be  enough  to  juftify  me  to  the  World,  Jf,  in  a  Letter 
writ  to  one,  I  (bould  put  a  Poft(cript  in  anfwer  to  another  Man^.  to  whom  1  do 
not  fpeak  in  my  Letter:  Ifball  therefore  only  beg.  That  your  Lordfhip  will  be 
pleased  to  excufe  it,  if  you  find  a  (hort  Anfwer  to  the  Paper  of  another  Mao, 
.  not  big  enough  to  be  publifh'd  by  it  felf,  appear  under  the  fame  Cover  with  my 
Anfwer  to  your  Lordfliip.  The  Paper  ir  felf  came  to  my  hands,  at  the  fame 
time  that  your  Lordfliip  s  Letter  did  ;  and,  containing-fome  Exceptions  to  my 
Eifay  concerning  Human  Vnderflanding,  is  not  wholly  foreign  in  the  matter  ot  it. 
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A  N 


ANSWER 


T  O 


\        \        ' 


REMARKS 

UPON 

^n  ^/^y  mcerni^  Himan  UnJerJlanding,  &c. 


I  -J.: 


]^P<)RE  atljr thing  came  out  againft  my  EJfay  concerning  Human 
Un4frftan4in^  tfic  laft  Year,  I  was  toljji  Th^t  I  ipuft  prepare  my 
fdffora  Storin  that  was  coming  agaipft  it,-  it  being  rcfoIvM  by 
foiie  Men,  ^hatlt  wasrneccffary  that  Book  of  mine  mould,  ^$  'tis 
phras'd)  be  run  down.  I  do  not  fay,  that  the  Author  of  thefe  Re-^ 
marks  was  one  of  thofe  Men  :  but  I  premife  this  as  the  Reafon  of 
the  Anfwer  I  am  about  to  give  him.  And  tbo'  I  do  noc  fay  he  was  one  of  chem, 
yet  in  this,  I  think,  every  indiflferent  Reader  will  agree  with  me,  That  his  Let- 
ter does  not  very  well  fuit  with  the  Charafter  he  takes  upon  himfelf,  or  the 
Dcfign  he  pretends  in  writing  it. 
P.  4.  He  pretends,  theBufinefs  of  his  I^cttcr  hto  be  informed:  But  if  that  were  in 
earneft  fo,  I  fuppofe  he  would  have  dpoe  two  things  quite  otherwife  than  he 
has.  The  firft  is.  That  he  wpuld  not  h*ve  thouahf  it  {vecefTary,  for  his  particu- 
lar Information,  that  his  Utter  (thw  prf  twds  inquiry  in  the  Body  of  it,  tho' 
it  carries  Remarks  in  the  Title)  4ou}d  haw  }gffftk  pubiiftiM  in  Print:  Whereby 
lam  apt  to  think,  that  however  in  it  he  pikion  chcf^jfpn  of  a  Learner,  yet  he 
•  would  mifs  his  Aim,  it  he  wereaot  takei^  notice  qf|t;s^  Teacher;  and  particu- 
larly, that  his  Remarks  flievv'd  %\)t  Worl4  ^k%  F^i^tsr  in  my  Book. 

The  other  is.  That  he  has  not  fo(  bis  i^AlOA  to  his  Letter  of  Inquiries;  where- 
by I  might,  by  knowing  the  Perfoh  tltftt  Squires,  the  better  know  how  to  fuit 
my  Anlwer  to  him.  I  cannot  much  bliBieliim  in  another  refpe&,  for  concealing 
his  Name;  for,  I  think,  anyone  who  appears  among  Chriftians,  may  be  well 
P.  6,  &  7.  afham'd  of  his  Name,  when  he  raifes  fuch  a  Doubt  as  this,  viz..  Whether  an 
infinitely  powerful  and  wife  Being,  ht  veracious  or  no;  unlefs  Falfhood  be  in 
fuch  reputation  with  this  Gentleman,  that  he  concludes  Lying  to  be  no  Mark  of 
Weaknefs  and  Folly.  Befides,  this  Author  might,  if  he  had  pleas'd,  have  taken 
notice,  that  in  more  places  than  one  Ifpeak  of  the  Gocdnefs  of  God;  another 
Evidence,  as  I  take  it,  of  his  Veracity. 
P.  6.  Hefeems  concerned  to  know  upon  what  Ground  I  will  build  the  Divine  Law^ 
when  I  purjite  Morality  to  a  Demonfiration  ? 

If  he  had  not  been  very  much  in  hafte,  he  would  have  feen,  that  his  Qpe- 
ftions,  in  that  Paragraph,  area  little  too  forward  ;  unlefs  he  thinks  it  neceflary 
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I  Ihould  write,  when  and  upon  what  he  thinks  fit.  When  I  know  him  better,  I 
may  perhaps  chink  I  owe  him  great  Obfervance  j  but  fo  much  as  that,  very 
few  Met)  think  due  to  ^lierofelves. 

I  have  faid  indeed  in  my  Book^  That  I  thought  Morality  capable  of  Demcn^ 
ilracion,  as  weU  z»  Mathematicks :  But  I  do  not  remember  where  I  promu'd 
this  GefKleman  to  demonftrate  it  to  him. 

H«  fays,  If  he  buw  upon  what  Grcmds  I  'muld  build  my  Dsfimfiratioii  fffMtra* 
lity,  he  ceuld  make  a  hfter  Judgmem  ef  it.  His  Judgmmt  who  makes  fuch 
Demands  as  this^  and  i$  fo  much  in  bafte  to  ife  a  Judg,  that  he.  cannot  ftay  till 
what  he  has  fuch  a  Mind  to  be  fitting  upon,  be  bom  ;  does  not  (eem  ot  that 
confequence,  that  any  one  ihould  be  in  hafte  to  gratify  his  Impatience* 

And  lince  he  thinks  the  illiterate  part  of  Mankind  (  which  is  the  greatefi  )   mufi  P»  4- 
hitve  a  more  compendims  wa/to  know  their  Dufy^  than  ty  long  DedaSlions ;  he  may  do 
well  to  cotifider,  whether  ic  were  Cor  their  fakes  he  publi(b'd  this  Queftion,  viz^ 
tVhat  is  the  Reafon  and  Ground  oj  the  Divine  Law  ?  P.  6, 

Whoever  fincerely  acknowledges  any  Law  to  be  the  Law  of  God,  cannot  fail 
^o  acknowledg  alfo.  That  it  hat^b  aU  thad  Heafon  and  Ground  that  a  jufl  and 
wife  Law  can  or  ought  to  have  ;  and  will  eafily  perfuade  himfelf  to  forbear 
caifiivg  fuch  Q^io/lions  and  Scruples  about  it. 

A  WP  cliaci  infinaaGCs^.  is  i?^  doe^  as  if  I  held,  tha^t  the  DifimSUoa  ofVer-  P.  4* 
tue  ofid  ^^%  w;v&  to  be  picked  up  ty  our  Eyef^   our  Eqrs^  or  our  Noftrils ;  ftiews 
fo  mudi  Ignorance,  or  io  nauch  MaliCCi  ohat  he  defprvea  no  oth^r .  Anfwer 
but  Pity. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  is  another  things  he  fays,  he  cannot  clear  to  himfelf y  P.  S. 
upon  my  PrmdjpleU    It  may  be  fo.    The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bifhop  of 
IVorce/ler,  in  the  Lettet  he  has  lately  honoured  me  with  in  Print,  has  midertafaen 
t^peove,  upon,  my  Principles,  the  Soul's  Immateriality  ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  this 
Apithor  wiU  aot^jyaefiioo  to  be  a  Proof  of  its  Immortality.    And  to  his  Lord-    .     . 
Jhip's  Letter,  J  reter  him  for  it.    But  if  that  will  not  fetre  his  turd^  I  wM  tell  P.  69. 
Hmst  Principk^^i  mine  that  urill  clear  it  to  him. ;  and  thoRr  is.  The  QL^^lfttioa 
,of  Life  jjfi^dlmmortafi^by  Jefii9  Chriftr  t:^'  the  Gofpel. 

lie  mention*  other  Ububcs  he  has,  unrefdlv'd  by  my  Principles.    If  my  Prin- 
ciples do  not  tnch  thorn,  thtf  Woikt  I  thidk  will,  I  aoi  fiire  I  fliall  be  oi^lig'd 
to  him  to  dired  me  to  fuch  is  will  fi^pjy  that  Defied  irvmine.    For  I  never 
had  tiie  Vanity  to  hope  to  out-do  all  other  Men:    Nor  did  I  jpropofe  to 
my  felf,  in  publifliing  my  EJfay,  to  be  an  Anfwcrer  of  Queftions ;  or  expeS  that 
all  Doubts  ihould  go  out  of  the  World,  as  foon  as  my  Book  can^einto  vc* 
.  The  World  has  now  my  Book,  fuch  as  it  is :  If  any  one  finds,  that  there 
be  many  Q6eftions  that  my  Principles  will  not  refolve,  be^witl  do  ikr  Workl 
more  Serv^  4^  hry  d«WR  iuob  Principies  as  wiU  tdolve  thmh  than  (o  qunrrd 
withmjr  Igni^rince  (which  I. readily  acknowleda)  add  poffiibly  for  tlu^t  which 
cannot  be  done.    likaH^ever  think  the  wocfc  oT  mjnc^  becaofe  they  yftil  not 
refohre  every  en t^s^  Doybts,  i^ll  I  fee  thoier  Principles^  laid  down  by  ztxf  mtt 
that  will  ;  and  then  I  will  quk  miM» 

If  any  one  (kads  any  thing  in  my  S^a^  ti>  be  cwrrdod^  he  may^  ^hm  hr 
pteaies)  write  agiatnft  #r^  and  when  I  thinl:  fir,  I  wit^  anftirer  him.  Ftf  I  do 
not  irrrend  fttf  Time  AaS  be  wafted  at  the  Pleafitteof  ev^  coci  who  nay 
have  a  mind  ^^  pick  bofes  in  my  Book,  and  Bm^  his  Skill  in  ttiQ  Art  pi 
Confbtacion. 

'     To  conclude  ;  Were  there  nothing  elfe  in  il^  I  fliouldnot  thitjt  k  fit  to 
trouble  my  fttf  about  the  Queftions  of  *  M«n»  which  he  fatnifett  does  o^t  think 
"vtFortb  thcdwfling. 
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Mr.  LOCKEs    REPLY 


T  O    T  H  E 


Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Biihop  of  ff^crcefter^s 
ANSWER  to  his  Second  LETTER: 


fid  Lett.;. 


p.  4. 


Wherein,  befides  other  incident  Matters,  what  his  JLord- 
fhip  has  faid  concerning  Certainty  by  Rcafon,  Cer- 
tainty by  Ideas,  and  Certainty  of  Faith  -,  the  Rcfur- 
redtion  of  the  fame  Body  -,  the  Inunateriality  of  the 
Soulj  the  Inconfiftency  of  Mr.  Locke's  Notions 
with  the  Articles  of  the  Chriflian  Faith,  and  their  Ten- 
dency to  Scefticffm.',  is  examin'd. 

« 

MILORD, 

OUR  LorcUhip,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  iaft  Letter  joa  honourM 
me  with,  feems  fo  uneafy  and  difpleas*d  at  my  haviogiaid  too  much 
already  in  the  Queftion  between  us,  that  I  think  I  may  conclude^ 
you  would  be  well  enough  pleas'd  if  I  ihould  fay  no  more  ;  and 
you  would  difpenfe  with  me,  for  not  keeping  my  Promife  I  made 
you,  to  anfwer  the  other  Parts  of  your  firft  Letter.  If  this  pro- 
ceeds from  any  Tendernels  in  your^Lordfhip  for  my  Reputation,  that  you 
would  not*  have  me  expofe  my  felf  by  an  Overflow  of  Words,  in  many  places 
void  of  Clearnefs,  Coherence,  and  Argument,  and  that  therefore  might  have  been 
fpat'd  ;  I  mufi  acknowledg  it  is  a  piece  of  great  Charity,  and  Tuch  wherein 
you  will  have  a  tailing  Advantage  over  me,  fince  good  Manners  will  not  per^ 
mit  me  to  return  you  the  fike*  Or  Ihould  I,  in  the  EMUtiim  cj  TbwghtSy  which 
in  me  your  Lordihip  finds  as  impetuous  as  the  Springs  cf  Modena  mentiot^d  by 
Ramazzini,  be  in  danger  to  forget  my  felf,  and  to  thuik  I  had  fome  Righc 
to  return  the  general  Complaint  of  Length  and  Intricacy  without  Force ; 
yet  you  have  (ecur*d  yourfelf  from  the  Sufpicion  of  any  fuch  Trafii  on  youc 
Side,  by  making  Cobwebs  the  eafy  Produd  ot  thofe  who  write  out  of  their  ofwn 
ThugbtSy  which  it  might  be  a  Crime  in  me  to  impute  to  your  Lordihip* 
J  If  this  Complaint  of  your's  be  not  a  charitable  Warning  to  me,  I  cannot  weQ 
guefs  at  the  Dtfign  of  it ;  for  )  would  not  think  that  in  a  Controverfy,  which 
you,  my  Lord,  tuve  drag'd  me  into»  you  would  alTumc  it  as  a  Privil^c  due  to 
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?our  felf  to  be  as  copioiw  as  you  pleafe,  and  fay  trhar  youthfdk  fit/iirtd  iupcA' 
fhould  reply  only  lo,  and  fo  much,  as  would  juftfuit  your  good  liking,    and' 
fer?c  to  fee  the  Caufe  right  on  chat  fide  which  yocrr  Lordlhip  Contends  for. 

My  Lord,  I  (ball  always  acknowlcdg  the  great  diftattce  that  isbietween  youfr 
Lordlhip  and  ray  fclf,  and  pay  that  Deference  that  is  due  to  your  Dignity  and' 
Pcrfon.  But  Controverfy,  tho'  it  excludes  not  good  Manneft,  will  not  be  ma^' 
Dag*d  wirhall  that  Submifllon  which  one  is  ready  to  pay  in  other  Cafes.  Truths 
which  is  inflexible,  has  here  itis  Inteteft,  which  rauft  not  be  given  up  ih  k  Com- 
pUmcot.  Plato  and  Arifiotle,  and  other  great  Names  inuft  give  way,  rathetj 
than  make  us  renounce  Truth,  or  the  Friciidfliip  we  hare  for  hcri 

This  poffibly  your  Lordlhip  will  allow,  for  it  is  hot  ffun  out  of  ^y  tkv^ 
T%(mghits;  I  have  the  Authority  of  others  for  it,  and  I  think  itwai  fn  ttiiit  bcK 
fore  I  was  born.  But  you  will  fay  however,  I  am  too  long  in  my  R^f>lics^  Jc 
is  not  impoffible  but  it  may  be  fo;  But  with  all  due  Refp^  to  your  Londfliip's 
Authority  (the  Greatnefs  whereof  I  (ball  always  readily  zcknoMtdg)  I  muft 
Crave  leave  to  fay,  that  in  this  cafe  yon  are  by  no  means  a  proper  Judg*  We  are 
now,  as  well  your  Lordlhip  as  my  felf,  before  a  TribnnaltO  which  you  have  ap-^ 
pcal*d,  and  before  which  you  have  brought  me :  *Tis  the  Publick  mUft  be' judgi 
whether  your  Lordlhip  has  enlarged  too  far  in  acculing  me,  or  I  in  defending  'my^ 
felf.  Common  Jultice  makes  great  Allowance  to  a  Man  pleading  in  his  own  De- 
fence,  and  a  little  length  (if  he  fliould  be  guiltv  of  it>  finds  Eicufe  in  the 
Companion  of  By-Standers,  when  they  fee  a  Maricairfdcfly  attackM/after ar 
ttcw  way,  by  a  potent  Adverfary;  and,  under  vartotiS  Pretences,  Octalions 
fought,  and  Words  wrellcd  to  his  Difadvantage.^  '  * 

This,  my  Lord,  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  think  to  be  my  Cafe,  ^hilft  this  .^T'  •'I 
firange  wav  your  Lordlhip  has  brought  me  into  this  Controverfy  ;  ^otlr  gra-^ 
dual  Acculations  ofnfiy  Book,  and  thfcdiBerent  Gaufes  your  Lordlhip  ha«  af-» 
fign*d  of  them  5  together  with  Quotations  out  of  it,  which  Icannot-ftfid  the«y 
and  other  things  I  have  complained  of  Cto  fome  of  which  your  Lbtdftiphas  noc 
TOQchfafdany  Anfwer)  (hall  remain  unaccounted  for,  "as  I  humbly  coiiceive, 
they  do.  [-^        •  : 

1  confefs  fay  Anfwer^  arc  long,  and  I  wifli  they  could  AaVa  been  ffibtterj    But 
the  Difficulty  I  have  to  find  out,  and  fet  before  others  your  Lordlhlp^S -mean*' 
ing,  thatthcymayfeewhati  am  anfweringto,  and  fo  be  able  to  jiidg-df  tho    ■  -^ 
Pertinency  of  what  I  fay,  has  unavoidably  inlarg'd  themi    Whether  this  be^ 
ifrholly  owing  to  my  Dulnefs,  or  whether  a  little  Perplexednefs  both  as  ta  Gram- 
mar and  Coherence,  daus*d  by  thofc  numbers  of  Thoughts,  whethet"'of  your  awn 
or  others,  that  crowd  from  all  Parts  to  be  fet  down  when  you  write,  may  wot  be 
allowed  to  have  fome  ihare  in  it,  I  (hall  not  prefume  to  fay.    I  am  at  the  mer^ 
cy  of  your  Lordfliip,  and  my  other  Readers  in  the  point,  and  know  not  how 
to  avoid  a  Fault  that  has  no  Reniedy. 

Your  Lordfliip  fays,  *lh  U/brldf eon  grows  weary  of  Controverjfer^  efpedaOy  when  p  .^ 
tiey  are  akout  perfinat  Matters ;   which  made  yoUr  Lordfhip  wonder,    that  one  who 
mderjiands  thelVorld  fo  well^  Jhouldfpend  above  fifty  Pages  in  renewing  andinlarging 
a  Complaint  wholly  concerning  himfelfi 

To  which  give  me  leave  to  fay.  That  if  your  Lordfliip  had  fo  much  tonfi- 
der'd  the  Worldy  and  what  it  is  not  much  pleas'd  vS^ith,  #hcn  you  publifli^d  your 
Difcourfe  in  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  perhaps  your  Lordfliip  had  not  fa  perfonal- 
ly  concerned  me  in  that  Controverfy,  as  it  appears  now  you  have,  arid  con- 
tinue ft  ill  to  do. 

Your  Lordfliip  wonders  that  I  fpend  abwe  fifty  Pages  in  retufwing  ind  mlairgmg  P.  4. 
n^  Complaint  concerning  my  felf .     Your  Wonder,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  not  be 
fo  great,  when  you  recollea.  That  your  Anfwer  to  my  Complaint,   and  the. 
Satis faSIion  you  proposed  to  give  me  and  others  in  that  perfonal  Matter ,  began  the 
firft  Letter  you  honoured  me  with,  and  ended  in  the  47th  Page  of  it;   where, 
you  faid,  Tou  fuppofe  the  Reafon  df  your  mentioning  my  Words  fo  ojnren,  was  now  no 
longer  a  Riddle  tome ;  and  fo  you  proceeded  toother  Particulars  of  my  Vindicatioti*^ 
If  therefore  /  have  f pent  fifty  Pages  oi  my  Anfwer,    in  fliewing  that  what  you:    * 
offered  in  forty  Icvcn  Pages  for  my  Satisfatlion,  was  none,  but  that  the  Riddk: 
was^  Riddle  ftill;  the  difproportion  in  the  number  of  Pages  is  not  fo  great  as 
to  be  the  Subiea  of  mxxch  wonder  x    cfpecially  to  thofe  who  confidcr,  that  inf 
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what  you  call  Perfiml  Aia$ter^  I  was  Viewing  that  my  EJfaj^  having  in  it  no* 
thing  contrary  to  the  Do£irine  of  the  Trinity^  was  yet  brought  into  that  D/fputcj 
and  that  therefore  I  had  rcafon  to  complain  of  it,  and  or  the  manner  of  its  be* 
ing  brought  in  :  And  if  you  had  pleas'd  not  to  have  mov'd  other  Qucftions,  nor 
brought  other  Charges  againft  my  Book  till  this,  which  was  the  Occafion  and 
Subje&  of  my  firft  Letter,  had  been  cleared ;  by  making  out  that  the  Paflfages 
you  had,  in  youv  Vindication  of  the  DoEirine  of  the  Trinity,  quoted  out  of  my  Book, 
had  fometbing  in  them  againft  the  DoSirine  of  the  Trinity^  and  fo  were,  with 
Juftreafon,  brought  by  you,  as  they  were,  into  that  Difputci  there  had  been 
no  other  but  that  Perjonal  Mmery  as  you  call  it,  between  us* 

In  the  Examination  of  thofe  Pages  meant,  as  you  faid,  for  my  SatisfaSiion, 
and  of  other  Parts  ot  vour  Letter,  I  found  (contrary  to  what  I  expeded)  Mat- 
ter oi  renewing  and  enlarging  my  Complaint^  and  this  I  took  notice  of  and  fee  down 
in  my  Reply,  which  it  (cems  I  Ihould  not  have  done :  The  KnowUdg  of  the  World 
ihould  have  Uught  me  better ;  and  I  (bould  have  taken  that  for  Satis£i&ioii 
which  you  were  pleas'd  to  |jive,  in  which  I  could  not  find  any,  nor,  as  I  be- 
lieve, any  intelligent  or  imfarttal  Reader.  So  that  your  Lord(hip*s  Care  of  the 
IV^^ld^  that  it  Ihould  notion;  weary  of  this  Controverfjf,  and  the  Fault  you  find 
of  my  mifimployinje  fifty  Pages  of  my  Letter,  reduces  it  felf  at  laft  in  eficft  to 
no  more  but  this.  That  your  Lordfhip  Ihould  have  a  liberty  to  fay  what  yo^ 
plcafe,  pay  me  in  what  Coin  you  think  fit;  my  part  (hould  be,  to  be  fatisty'd 
with  it,  reft  content,  and  (ay  nothing.  This  indeed  might  be  a  way  not  to 
wary  the  IVorldy  and  to  lave  fifty  Pages  of  clean  Paper,  and  put  fuch  an  end  to 
the  Controverfy,  as  your  Lordihip  would  not  diflike. 
P.  178*  I  learn  from  your  Lordihip,  that  it  is  the  fir Jl  part  of  Wifdom^  in  fome  Mens 
Opinions,  not  to  tegin  in  fuch  Difputes.  What  the  knowlcdg  of  the  World 
(which  is  a  (brt  of  Wifdom)  fhould  in  your  Lordihip's  Opinion  make  a  Maa 
do»  when  one  of  yourLordihip^$Charad:er  begins  with  him,  is  very  plain  :  He 
is  DOC  to  reply,  fo  far  as  he  judges  his  Defence  and  the  Matter  requires,  but  as 
your  Lordihip  is  pleased  to  allow  j  which  fomc  may  think  no  better  than  if  one; 
might  not  reply  at  aU* 

After  having  thus  rebnkM  me  for  havmg  been  too  copious  in  my  Reply,  in 
the  next  words  your  Lordihip  inftruAs  me  what  I  ihould  have  anfwer'd  ;  That 
P*  4*  I  ihould  have  ckar'dmyfetf  by  declaring  to  the  World,  that  I  awnd  the  DUlrine  rf 
tie  Trinity^  as  it  has  been  received  in  the  ChriJUan  Church. 

This,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  mere  Perfonal  Matter^  of  the  fame  Woof  with  a  Spanifb 
San^Emito^  and^  as  it  feems  to  me,  defign'd  to  fit  clofe  to  me.  What  muft  I 
do  now,  my  Lord  ?  Muft  I  filently  put  on  and  wear  this  Badg  of  your  Lord- 
ihip's  Favour,  and,  as  one  tveS  under/landing  the  World,  fay  not  a  word  of  it,^ 
bcoaufc  the  World  ^11  ^i^wtp^^rj'  of  Perfonal  Matters?  If  in  Gratitude  fortius 
Perjonal  Favour  I  ought  to  be  filent ;  yet  I  am  forced  to  tell  you,  that  in  what 
you  require  of  me  here,  you  pofllbly  have  cut  out  too  much  Work  for  a  poor 
ordiiury  Layman,  for  whom  it  is  too  hard  to  know  how  a  Doftrine  fo  difputed 
has  been  receivd  in  the  Chriftian  Church,  and  who  might  have  thought  it  enough 
to  own  it  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures.  Your  Lordihip  herein  lays  upon  me 
what  I  cannot  do,  without  owning  to  know  what  I  am  fure  I  do  not  know : 
For  how  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  always  receivd  in  the  ChriJHan 
Church,  I  confcfsmy  felf  ignorant.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  Hifto- 
ry  of  it,  and  to  read  tbofe  Controverfies  that  have  been  writ  about  it :  And  to 
own  a  Doftrine  as  receivM  by  others,  when  I  do  not  know  how  thofe  others  re*^ 
cciv'd  it,  irperhaps  a  Ihort  way  to  Orthodoxy,  that  mav  farisfy  fome  Men  s 
But  he  that  takes  this  way  to  give  Satisfedion,  in  mv  Opinion  makes  a  little 
bold  with  Truth ;  and  it  may  be  queftion'd  whether  inch  a  Profeifion  be  plea- 
fing  to  that  God,  who  requires  Truth  in  the  inward  Parts,  however  acceptable 
it  may  in  any  {Man  be  to  his  ll^locefan. 

I  [mfumc  your  Lordihip,  in  your  Difcourfe  in  Vindication  of  the  DoEhrine  cf  the 
7rim$yy  intends  to  give  it  us  as  it  has  been  received  in  the  Chriftian  Church.  And 
^'  '^^  I  think  your  words,  viz..  bis  the  Senfe  of  the  Chriftian  Church  which  you  are  bound 
to  defend,  and  no  particular  Opinions  of  your  own,  authorize  one  to  think  (o« 
Bot  if  I  am  to  own  it  as  your  Lordfliip  has  there  delivered  it,  I  muft  own  what 
I  do  not  underilaod ;  for  I  confeis  your  E^poficioo  of  the  Senfe  of  the  Church 
wholly  tranfcends  my  Capacity*  If 
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If  you  require  me  to  own  it  with  an  implicit  Faith,  Khali  pay  that  I^cFe- 
tcnce  as  foon  to  your  Lordfliip's  Expofition  of  the  Dodrinc  of  the  Church,  as 
any  one's*  But  if  I  muft  underftand  and  know  what  I  oim^  it  is  my  Misfortune, 
and  I  cannot  deny  it,  that  I  am  as  far  from  owning  what  you  in  that  Difcourfc 
deliver,  as  I  can  be  from  profelTing  the  moft  unintelligible  thing  that  ever  1 
read,  to  be  the  Doftrine  that  I  cnun. 

Whether  I  make  more  ufe  of  my  poor  underftanding  in  the  Cafe,  than  yoU 
are  willing  to  allow  every  one  of  your  Readers,  I  cannot  tcU  t  but  fuCh  an  Un- 
derftanding as  God  has  given  me,  is  the  befti  have,  and  that  whilch  I  mufi  ufe 
in  the  apprehending  what  others  fay,  before  I  can  (m;»  the  Truth  of  it :  and  for 
this  there  is  no  help  that  I  know. 

That  which  keeps  me  a  little  in  countenance,  is.  That,  if  I  miftakc  not/ 
Men  of  no  mean  Parts,  even  Divines  of  the  Church  of  Eftgland,  and  thoTe  of 
neither  the  loweft  Reputation  nor  Rank,  find  their  Underflandings  fail  them  on 
this  occafion ;  and  Aick  not  to  tm^,  that  they  underftand  not  your  Lordlhip  id 
that  Difcourfej  and  particularly  that  your  fixth  Chapter  is  unintelligible  to  them 
as  well  as  me ;  whether  the  fault  be  in  their  or  iny  Underftanding,  the  World 
muft  bejudg.  But  this  is  only  by  the  bye,  for  this  is  dot  the  Anfwer  I  here  in-* 
tend  your  Lordfliip. 

Your  Lordftip  tells  me,  that  to  clear  myfelfy  I  ihould  have  crtwiV  u  the  fporld 
the  DoEhrine  of  the  Trinity y  as  it  has  been  receivdy  Sec.  Anfwer*  I  know  not  whether 
in  a  Difpute  managM  alter  a  new  way,  wherein  one  Man  is  argued  againft,  and 
another  Man's  words  are  all  along  quoted,  it  may  not  alfo  be  a  good,  as  well  as 
a  new  Rule,  for  the  Anfwerer  to  reply  to  what  was  never  objeded,  and  dear 
bimfelf  from  what  was  never  laid  to  his  chaige.  If  this  be  not  fo,  and  that  this 
new  way  of  attacking  requires  not  this  new  way  of  Defence,  your  Lordfliip'^ 
Prefcription  to  me  here  what  I  fliould  have  done,  will,  amon^  the  moft  inteDigeni 
and  imfortial Readers,  pafs  for  aftrange  Rule  in  Controverfy,  and  fuch  as  the  leam- 
edeft  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  fmd  in  all  Antiquity  ;  and  therefore  muft  be 
imputed  to  fomething  elfe  than  your  Lordfiiip's  great  Learninjg. 

Did  your  Lordfliip  in  the  Dijamrfe  rf  the  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  wherein  yod 
firft  fell  upon  my  Book,  or  in  your  Letter  (my  Anfwer  to  which  you  arc  herd 
corre&ing)  did  your  Lordfliip,  I  fay,   any  whtfre  objed  to  me.  That  I  did 
HOC  OTxm  the  DoSirine  of  the  Trinity,    as  it  has  teen  receiv  d  in  the  Chriftian  Church, 
&c?  If  you  did,  the  Objedion  was  fo  fecret,  fo  hidden,  fo  artificial,  thatyout 
words  declarM  quite  the  contrary.    In  the  Vindication  of  the  DoEhrine  of  the 
Trinity,  your  Lordfhip  fays.  That  my  Notions  were  borrow  d  tofsrve  other  Purfofes  Vini^a^p: 
[whereby,  tf  I  underftand  you  right,  you  meant  againft  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trini*  *AnLif.^%. 
iy']tban  J  intended  them;  which  you  repeat  again  *  for  my  SatisJaSiion,  andinflftf  +!!>•/•  3^>, 
upon  for  my  Vindication.  37>40>4^4^ 

You  having  fo  folemnly  more  than  once  profefs*d  to  clear  me  and  my  Intentions  Anfii#f.i32# 
from  all  Sufpicionof  having  any  part  in  that  Controverfy,   as  appears  farthet  in  *^^* 
the  clofe  of  your  firft  Letter,  where  all  you  charge  on  me,  is  the  ill   ufe  that  b- 
thershad  made,  or  might  make  of  my  Notions ;  how  could  I  fuppofe  fuch  anOb* 
jedion  made  by  your  Lordfliip,  which  you  declare  againft^  without  accufing 
your  Lordfhipof  manifeft  Prevarication  ? 

If  your  Lordlhip  bad  any  thing  upon  your  Mind,  afiy  fecret  Airiis,  which  yod 
did  not  think  fit  to  own,  but  yet  would  have  me  divine  and  anfwer  t6,  as  if  I 
knew  them  i  this,  I  confefs,  is  too  much  for  me,  who  look  no  farther  iitto  Mms 
T'houghts,  than  as  they  appear  in  their  Books.  Where  you  have  given  your 
Thoughts  vent  in  your  Words,  I  have  not,  I  think,  omitted  to  take  notice  of 
them,  not  wholly  pafling  by  thofe  Inflnuations,  which  have  been  drop'd  from 
your  Lordfliip's  Pen ;  which  from  another,  who  had  not  profefsM  fo  much  per- 
fonalRefped,  would  have  fliewn  no  exceeding  good  Difpofition  of  Mind  to- 
wards me. 

When  your  Lordlhip  fliall  go  on  to  accufe  me  df  not  believing  the  DoBrihe  of 
the  Trinity^  as  received  in  the  Chriftian  Churth,  Or  any  other  Dodrine  you  fliall 
think  fit,  I  fliall  anfwer  as  I  would  to  an  Inquifitor.  For  tho'  your  Lordfliip 
tells  me.  That  /  need  tm  be  afraid  of  the  Jnquifition,  or  that  you  intended  to  clmu  f.  ii 
frte  with  Herefy  in  denying  the  Trinity  ;  yet  he  that  fliall  confider  your  Lordfliip  s 
Proceeding  with  me  from  the  beginning,  as  far  as  it  is  hitherto  gone,  may  have 
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rcafonto  think,  that  the  Methods  and  Management  of  that  Holy  Office  are  rot 
wholly  unknown  to  your  Lordihip,  nor  have  cfcapcd  your  great  reading.  Your 
Proceedings  with  me  have  had  thefe  Ilcps: 

*  I.  Several  Paflages  of  my  E/ay  of  Human  Underfitmdittg^  and  fome  of  them 
relating  barely  to  the  Being  of  a  God,  and  other  Matters  wholly  remote  from 
any  Queftion  about  the  Trinity,  were  brought  into  the  Vindication  of  the  DcEhine 
of  the  Trinity^  and  there  argu'd  againtt  as  containing  the  Errors  ol  Thofe  and  them ; 
which  T'hofe  and  T'hemy  are  not  known  to  this  day. 

2.  In  your  Lordihip's  Anfwer  to  my  tirft  Letter,  when  what  was  given  as  the 
great  rcafon  why  my  EJfay  was  brought  into  that  Controverfy,  'viz*,  becaufcin  it 
Certainty  was  founded  upon  clear  and  dijlinil  Ideas ;  was  found  to  fail,  and  was  ouly 
aSuppofitionof  your  own  ,•  other  Acculauons  were  fought  out  againft  it,  in 

Anfw.  I.  p.   relation  to  the  Doftrinc  of  the  Trinity :  'viz..  That  it  might  be  of  dangerous  confe- 

*33*  quencey  to  that  Dodririe,  to  introduce  the  new  I'erm  of  Ideas ^  and  to  place  Certainty 

in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difa^eement  of  our  Ideas.     What  arc  become  of 

thefe  Charges,  we  ihall  fee  in  the  Progrefs  of  this  Letter,  when  we  come  to 

tonfider'  what  your   Lordihip  has  reply 'd  to  my  Aniwer  upon  thefe  Points. 

3.  Thefe  Accufatiohs  not  having,  itfcems,  weight  enough  to  effeft  what  you 
intended,  my  Boole  has  been  rumaged  again  to  find  new  and  more    imporcan 

AniVr.«.ri-  Faults  in  it ;  and  now  at  laft,  at  the  third  Effort,  mj  Notions  of  Ideas  are  fcund 
tk-fage.        inconfijient  with  the  Articles  of  the  Chrijiian  Faith.     This  indeed  carries  feme  Sound 
in  it,  and  may  be  thought  worthy  the  Name  and  Pains  of  fo  great  a  Man,  and 
zealous  a  Father  of  the  Church,  as  your  Lordfliip. 

That  I  may  not  be  too  bold  in  affirming  a  thing  I  was  not  privy  to,  give  mc 
leave,  my  Lord,  to  tell  your  Lordfliip  why  I  prefumc  my  Book  has  upon  this 
occafionbeen  looked  over  again,  to  fee  what  could  be  found  in  it  capable  to 
bear  a  deeper  Accu'fatiop,  that  might  look  like  fomething  in  a  Title- Page.  Youc 
Lordihip,  by  your  Station  in  the  Church,  and  the  2Leal  you  have  Ihewn  in  de- 
fending its  Articles,  could  not  be  fuppos'd,  when  you  firft  brought  my  Book 
into  this  Contrqverfy,  to  have  omitted  thele  great  Enormities  that  it  now 
(lands  accusM  of,  and  to  have  cited  it  for  fmailer  Miftakes,  fome  whereof  weic 
not  found,  but  only  imagined  to  be,  in  it ;  if  you  had  then  known  thefe  great 
Faults,  which  you  now  charge  it  with,  to  have  been  in  it«  If  your  Lordihip 
hadbe^n  appriz'dof  its  being  guilty  of  fuch  dangerous  Errors,  you  would  not 
certainly  have  pafs'd  them  by:  and  therefore,  I  think,  one  may  reafonably  con- 
clude, that  my  EJ/ay  was  new  looked  into  on  purpo(c. 
f.  177*  Your  Lordmip  fays,  T%at  what  you  have  done  herein,  you  thought  it  your  Duty  to 
do.  Hot  with  refpeii  to  your  felfy  tut  to  fome  of  the  Myfleries  of  our  Faith ,  which  you 
do  not  charge  me  with  oppofing,  hut  by  laying  fuch  Foundations  as  do  tend  to  the  over- 
throw of  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted  hut  your  Duty  would  have  made  you  at  the 
firft  warn  the  World,  that  my  Notions  were  inconfiftent  with  the  Articles  of  the 
Chriflian  Faith,  if  your  Lordihip  had  then  known  it :  Tho'  the  cxceffive  Rcfped 
an4  Tendernefs  you  exprefs  towards  me  perfonally,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
words,  would  be  enough  utterly  to  confound  me,  were  I  not  a  little  acquainted 
with  your  Lordihip '$  Civilities  in  this  kind.  For  you  tell  me,  Thzx  thefe  things 
P.  177.  laid  together,  made  your  Lordfhip  think  it  neceffary  to  do  that  which  youwas  unwilling 
to  do,  till  I  had  driven  you  to  it ;  which  was  to  fhew  the  Reafons  you  had  why  you  look  (I 
0t  my  Notion  of  Ideas  and  of  Certainty  by  them,  as  inconffient  with  it  fetf  and  with 
fome  important  Articles  of  the  Chriflian  Faiths 

What  muft  I  think  now,  my  Lord  of  thefe  words  ?  Muft  I  take  them  as  a 
mere  Compliment,  which  is  never  to  be  interpreted  rigoroufly,  according  to 
the  precife  meaning  of  the  Words?  Or  muft  I  believe  that  your  Unwillingaefs 
todofo  hai^d  a  thing  to  me,  reftrain'd  your  I>/^^jr,  and  you  could  not  prevail  oa 
your  felf  (how  much  foever  the  Myfleries  of  Faith  were  in  danger  to  be  over^ 
thrown)  to  get  out  thefe  harih  Words,  viz^  That  my  Notions  were  inconfiflem  witb 
the  Articles  of  the  Chriflian  Faith^  till  your  third  Onfct,  after  I  had  torc'd  you 
to  your  Duty  by  two  Replies  of  mine  ? 

'  It  will  not  become  me,  my  Lord,  to  make  my  felf  a  Compliment  from  your 
words^  which  you  did  not  intend  me  in  them.  But  on  the  othec  fide,  I  would 
not  willingly  negled  to  acknowledg  any  Civility  from  your  Lordihip  in  the  full 
extent  of  it*    The  J^ugneis  is  a  little  nice^  becaufe  what  is  contained  in  thofc 
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two  Pafl^ges,  cannot  by  a  Icfs  skilful  Hand  than  your's  be  wdl  put  together,  tho*  P.  177. 
they  immediately  follow  one  another.  This,  I  am  fure,  tails  out  very  un- 
towardly,  that  your  Lordfliip  Ihould  drive  me  (  who  had  much  rather  have  been 
othcrwifc  employ'd  )  to  drive  your  Lordihip  to  do  that  which  you  were  unwilling 
to  do.  The  World  kcs  how  much  I  was  driven  :  for  what  Cenfures,  what  Im- 
putations muft  my  Book  have  lain  under,  if  I  had  not  clcar'd  it  from  thofe 
Accufations  your  Lordihip  brought  againft  it ;  when  I  am  charged  now  with 
Evajionsy  for  not  clearing  my  fclf  from  an  Accuiation  which  you  never  brought 
againft  me?  But  if  it  be  an  Evafion,  not  to  anfwer  toan  Qbjedion  that  has  not 
been  made,  what  is  it,  I  befcech  you,  my  Lord,  to  make  no  Reply  to  ObjcSions 
that  have  been  made  ?  Of  which  I  promife  to  give  your  Lordfliip  a  Lift,  when- 
ever you  fliall  plcafe  to  call  for  it. 

I  forbear  it  now,  for  fear  that,  if  Ifhould  fay  all  that  I  might  upon  this  new 
Accufation,  it  would  be  more  than  would  fuit  with  your  Lordihip's  liking ; 
and  you  fliould  complain  again  that  you  have  opend  a  Pajfage  which  brings  to  your 
mind  Ramazzini  and  hisfprings  of  Modena.  But  your  Lordfliip  u&cd  not  h  a- 
fraid  of  being  overwhelm* d  with  the  Ebullition  of  my  ThougbtSy  nor  mnch  trouble 
your  felf  to  find  a  way  to  give  check  to  it :  Mere  Ebullition  of  Thou^ts  never  over-' 
whelms  or  (inks  any  one  but  the  Author  himfelf ;  but  if  it  carries  Truth  with  it, 
that  I  confcfs  has  force,  and  it  may  be  troublefome  to  thofe  that  ftand  in  its  way. 

Your  Lordihip  fays,  Tou  fee  how  dangerous  it  is  to  give  occafien  to  one  offuch  a  P.  3, 
fruitful  Invention  as  lam,  to  write. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordfliip,  that,  you  think  my  Invention  worth  concerning 
your  felf  about,  tho'  it  be  fo  unlucky  as  to  have  your  Lordfliip  and  me  always 
difier  about  the  meafur  eof  its  Fertility.  In  your  firft  Anfwer,  you  thought  I  too  P,  80* 
much   extended  the  Fertility  of  my  Invention,  and  afcrib'd  to  it  what  it  had  no    ' 
title  to  ,'  and  here,  I  think,  you  make  the  Fertility  of  my  Invention  greater  than 
it  is.     For  in  what  I  have  anfwered  to  your  Lordihip,  theic  feems  to  mc  no 
ileed  at  all  of  a  Fertile  Invention.  'Tis  true  it  has  been  hard  for  me  to  find  out 
whom  you  writ  againft,  or  what  you  meant  in  many  Places*    As  foon  as  that 
was  found,  the  Anfwer  lay  always  fo  obvious  and  fo  eafy,  that  there  needed  no 
labour  of  Invention  to  difcover  what  one  (hould  reply.  The  things  themfeives 
(  where  there  were  any  )  ftrip'd  of  the  Ornaments  of  fchdaftick  Language,  and 
the  left  obvious  ways  of  learned  Writings,  fecm'd  to  me  toxytrry  their  Anfwers 
vifibly  with  them.    This  permit  mc,  my  Lord,  to  fay,  that  however ^mf/p  my 
Invention  is,  it  has  not  in  all  this  Coniroverfy  produced  one  Fidion  or  wrong 
Quotation. 

But  before  Heave  the  Anfwer  you  di&ate,  permit  me  to  obferve  that  Jam 
fo  unfortunate  to  be  blamed  for  owning  what  I  was  not  accused  to  difown ;  and  Anfw.  up.ti 
here  for  not  owning  what  I  was  never  charged  to  difown.    The  like  misfortune 
have  my  poor  Writings :  They  offend  your  Lordihip  in  fome  Places,  becaufe 
they  are  New ;  and  in  others,  becaufe  they  are  not  New. 

Your  next  Words,  which  are  a  new  Charge,  I  fliall  pafs  over  ti0  I  come  to 
your  Proof  of  them,  and  proceed  to  the  next  Paragraph.    Tour  Lordflup  tells 
me,  Tou /ball  wave  all  unneceffary  Repetitions,  and  come  Immediaiely  to  the  matter  ef  P*  ;• 
my  Complaint y  as  it  is  renewed  in  my  fecond  Letter. 

What  your  Lordfliip  means  by  unneceffary  Repetitions  here,  feems  to  be  of  a 
piece  with  your  blaming  me  in  the  foregoing  Page,  for  having  faid  too  much  in 
my  own  defence  ;  and  this,  taken  all  together,  confirms  my  Opinion,  That  in 
your  thoughts  it  would  have  been  better  I  ibould  have  reply 'd  nothing  at  all* 
For  you  having  fet  down  here  near  twenty  Lines  as  a  tteceffary  Repetition  out  of 
your  former  Letter,  your  Lordfliip  omits  my  Anfwer  to  them  as  wholly  tmne^ 
ceffary  to  be  feen  ;  and  confequently  you  muft  think  was  at  firft  unnec0ary  to 
have  been  faid.  For  when  the  fame  words  are  neceffary  to  be  repeated  again,  i£ 
the  fame  Reply  which  was  made  to  them  be  not  thought  fit  to  be  repemtd  too^ 
it  is  plainly  judg'd  to  be  nothit^  to  thepurpofe,  and  £bould  have  been  fpared 
at  firft. 

'Tis  true,  your  Lordihip  has  fet  down  fome  few  Expreffions  taken  out  of  fe- 
veral  parts  of  my  Reply ;  but  in  what  manner,  the  Reader  cannot  elearly  fe^ 
without  going  back  to  the  Original  of  this  matter.  He  muft  tfaerefone  pardctt 
me  the  trouble  of  a  Dedu&ion,  which  cannpt  be  avoided  where  Contiovcrfy  is 
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tnanag'd  at  this  late;   which  necefEcates^  and  fo  excufcs  the  length  of  the 
Anfwcr. 

My  Book  was  brought  into  the  Trinitarian  Controvcrfy  by  thefe  fteps-  You^ 
Lordfliip  fays.  That, 

ViacL  f*  23 1.       I  •  'Ihe  Wiitarians  iave  not  explain  d  the  Nature  and  Sounds  of  Renfon. 

IMd.  ^*  -^^  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  Myllcrious,  to  make  amends  for  thir^  has  of- 

fered an  Account  of  Reafon. 

HAi.p.ti7.        3*  ^''^ -DofJriW  concerning  KciSon,  fuppofes  that  -uv  muft  have  clear  anddllluci 
Ideas  of  whatever  vse  pretend  to  any  Certainty  of  in  our  Mind. 

IMd•^  233.       4»  Your  Lordfliip  calls  this  a  nev)  way  of  Reafoning. 

5.  This  Gentleman  of  this  new  way  of  Reafomng^  in  his  firft  Chapter,  fays  fomc- 
thing  which  has  a  Conformity  with  fome  of  the  Notions  in  my  Book.  But  in  is 
tobeobferv'dhefpeaks  them  as  his  own  Thoughts,  and  not  upon  my  Aucho* 
rity,  nor  with  taking  any  Notice  of  me. 

yind.^234.  ^-  By  Virtue  of  this,  he  is  prefently  entitled  to  I  know  not  how  much  of  my 
Book  I  and  divers  Paffages  of  my  Efjay  are  quoted,  and  attributed  to  him  under 
the  title  of  T%e  Gentlemefi  of  the  new  way  ojReafoning  (  for  he  is  by  this  time 
tumM  into  a  Troop)  and  certain  unknown  (if  they  are  not  all  contained  in  this 
one  Author's  Doublet )  'fbey  and  Thefe  are  made  by  your  Lordfliip  to  lay  about 
them  fiirewdly  for  feveral  Pages  together  in  your  Lordihip's  VindicatioH  of  tie 
DoBrine  of  the  Trinity,  Sec.  with  PafTages  taken  out  of  my  Book,  which  your 
Lordfliip  was  at  the  Pains  to  quote  as  Theirs,  i.  e*  certain  unknown  Anti- Tri- 
nitarians* 
Of  this  your  Lordfliip's  way,  ftrange  and  new  to  me,  of  dealing  with  my 

tftt^p.  {9.    Book,  I  took  notice. 

p.  j^  To  which  your  Lordfliip  tells  me  here  you  reply 'd  in  thefe  following  words^ 
which  your  Lordfliip  has  fet  down  as  no  unneceffary  Repetition.  Your  words  are : 
It  was  becmfe  the  Perfon  who  opposed  the  Myfteries  of  Chriftianity  went  upon  my 
Grounds^  and  made  ufeof  my  Words  i  akho  your  Lxrdpiip  declard  withal^  That  they 
were  ufed  to  other  purpojes  than  I  intended  them :  and  your  Lordjbip  confefs%  thst 
the  Reafon  why  you  quoted  my  Words  fo  much,  was,  becaufe  your  Lordfiip  found  my 
Notions  as  to  Certainty  by  Ideas,  was  the  main  foundation  on  which  the  Author  •/ 
Chriftianity  not  Myflerious  wettt;  and  that  he  had  nothing  that  looked  like  Reafom, 
if  that  Principle  were  removd^  ivbicb  made  your  Lord/hip  Jo  much  endewotir  tofbem^ 
that  it  would  not  hold ;  and  fo  youfuppos'd  the  Reafon  why  ydur  Lord/hip  fo  ofiem 
memim^d  my  Words,  was  no  longer  a  Riddle  to  me.  And  to  this  Repetition  your 
P.«.  Lordfliip  fubjoins,  That  Ifet  down  thefe  Paffages  in  my  Second  Letter,  but  with 
thefe  words  annex'd,  ^'  That  all  this  feems  to  me  to  do  nothing  to  the  clearing 
"  of  this  matter/* 

Anfwer.  I  (ay  fo  indeed  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  Lordfliip,  and  if  I  had 
faid  no  more,  your  Lordfliip  had  done  me  juflice  in  fetting  down  barely  thefe 
words  as  my  reply,  which  being  fet  down  when  your  Lordfliip  was  in  the  way 
of  r^eating  your  own  words  with  no  fparing  Hand,  as  we  fliall  fee  by  and  by, 
thefe  few  of  mine  fet  down  thus,  without  the  leaft  Intimation  that  I  had  (aid 
.  any  thing  more,  cannot  but  leave  the  Reader  under  an  Opinion,  that  this  was 
my  whole  Reply. 

Lettl^p.48,     But  if  your  Lordfliip  will  pleafe  to  turn  to  that  Place  of  my  Second  Letter, 

*^*  out  of  which  vou  take  thefe  Words,  I  prefume  you  will  find  that  I  not  only 

faid,  but  prov  d,  ^\  That  what  you  bad  faid  in  the  Words  above  ^repeated,  to 
^'  clear  the  Riddle  in  your  Lordfliip's  way  of  writing,  did  nothing  towards  it." 

That  which  was  the  Riddle  to  me,  was.  That  your  Lordfliip  writ  againft 
others^  and  yet  quoted  only  my  words ;  and  that  you  pinned  my  words,  which 
you  argued  againft,  upon  a  certain  Sore  of  Thefe  and  Them  that  no  where  ap- 
peared, or  were  to  be  found ;  and  by  this  way  brought  my  Book  into  the  Con- 
Ixoverfy- 

To  this  your  Lordfliip  fays,  Tou  told  me  it  was  becaufe  the  Perfon  who  opposed 
the  Myfteries  of  Chriftianity,  went  upon  my  Grounds,  and  made  ufe  of  my  Words. 

Anjwer.  He  that  will  be  at  the  Pains  to  compare  this,  which  you  call  a  Repe* 
tition  here,  with  the  Place  you  quote  for  it,  viz..  Anfw.  i.  p.  46.  will,  I  humbly 
GopcciVej  find  it  a  n^w  Sort  of  Repetition ;  unlefs  the  fetting  down  of  Words 
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and  Expreffioos  not  to  be  found  in  it»  be  the  Refetition  of  any  PaiTagc.    But  for 
a  Repetition,  let  us  take  it  of  what  your  Lordlhip  had  faid  before. 

The  Reafon,  and  the  only  Reafon  there  given  why  you  quoted  my  words  after  Ahrw.Up.46. 
the  manner  you  did,  w^ls,  Becaufe  you  found  mj  Nations  as  to  Certainty  ty  Ideas, 
vku  the  main  Foundation  which  the  Author  qfChriAianity  not  Myfierious  yoent  upon. 
Thefe  are  the  Words  in  your  Lordfliip*s  firft  Letter,  and  this  the  only  Reafon 
there  given,  tho*  it  hath  grown  a  little  by  Repetition.  And  tj  this  my  Reply 
was;  **  That  I  thought  your  Lordlhip  had  found,  that  that  which  the  Author  of  Lett.2^;49. 
**  Chrifiianity  not  Myfterious  went  upon^  and  for  which  he  was  made  one  of  the 
**  Gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  Reafoning,  oppoiite  to  the  Do&rine  of  the  Trini* 
*^  ty,  was,  that  be  made  or  fupposM  clear  and  difliftB  Ideas  neceffary  to  Certainty: 
^  But  that  was  not  my  Notion  ae  to  Certainty  ty  Ideas,  &c/*  Which  Reply,  my 
Ijord,  did  not  barely  j^;^,  but  IHewM  the  Reafon  why  I  faid.  That  what  yout 
Lord(hip  had  ofier'd  as  the  Reafon  of  your  manner  of  proceeding,  did  nothing 
towards  the  clearing  of  it :  unlefs  it  could  clear  the  Matter^  to  fay  you  joined 
me  with  the  Author  of  Chrifiianity  not  MyfUrious  who  goes  upon  a  diftreot 
Notion  of  Certainty  from  mine,  becaufe  he  goes  upon  the  fame  with  me.  For 
he  ( as  yourLordlhip  fuppofes)  making  Certainty  to  confifl  in  the  Perception  of 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  clear  and  diftin&  Ideas ;  and  I,  on  the  con^ 
trary.  making  it  confifl  in  the  perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
fuch  Ideas  as  we  have,  whether  they  be  perfedly  in  all  their  parts  clear  and  diftin6l 
or  no  :  it  is  impoflible  he  ftould  go  upon  my  Grounds,  whilft  they  are  fo  dif- 
ferent, or  that  his  going  upon  my  Grounds  ihould  be  the  Reafon  of  your  Lord** 
fbip's  joining  me  with  him.  And  now  I  leave  your  Lordfhip  to  judg,  how  yoU 
had  cleared  this  matter  ;  and  whether  what  I  had  anf\vtred,  did  not  prove,  that 
what  you  faid  did  nothing  towards  the  clearing  of  it. 

This  one  thing,  methinks,  your  Lordfhip  has  made  very  clear.  That  yod 
thought  it  neceflary  to  find  fome  way  to  bring  in  my  Book,  where  you  were  ar- 
guing againfl  that  Author,  that  he  might  be  the  Ferfon,  and  mine  the  Words 
you  would  argue  againfl  together.  But  'tis  as  clear  that  the  particular  matter 
which  your  Lordfliip  made  ufe  of  to  this  purpofe,  happened  to  be  fome  what 
unluckily  chofen.  For  your  Lordfhip  having  accusM  him  oifufpofing  clear  and  Vind«^23i; 
di/iin({  Ideas  neceffajj  to  Certainty,  which  you  declared  to  he  the  Opinion  you  op-  Anfwa«pa4l 
fos%  and  for  that  Opinion  having  made  him  a  Gentleman  of  the  new  way  of  Rea* 
foning,  your  Lordfhip  imagined  that  was  the  Notion  of  Certainty  I  went  on. 
But  it  falling  out  otherwifc^  and  I  denying  it  to  be  mine,  the  imaginary  Tie 
between  that  Author  and  me  was  unexpedcdly  difTolv'd  ]  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  Reafon  for  bringing  Parages  out  of  my  Book,  and  arguing  againfl 
them  as  your  Lordfhip  did,  as  if  they  were  that  Atahor\ 

To  juftify  this  ( fince  my  Notion  of  Ceruinty  could  not  be  brought  to  agree 
with  what  he  was  charged  with,  as  oppofitc  to  the  DoHrine  of  the  Trinity  )  he  at 
any  rate  mufl  be  brought  to  agree  with  me,  and  to  go  upon  my  Notion  of  Cer^ 
tainty.  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  that  I  fay  at  any  rate.  The  Reafon  I  have  to 
think  fo,  is  this :  Either  that  Atahor  does  make  clear  and  diflind  Ideas  neceffary 
to  Cenainty,  and  fo  does  not  go  upon  my  Notion  of  Certainty ;  and  then  your 
affigninghis  going  upon  my  Notion  of  Certainty,  astheReaion  for  your  join- 
ing us  as  you  did,  fhews  no  more  but  a  Willingnefs  in  your  Lordfhip  to  have  us 
joinM :  Or  he  does  not  lay  aB  Certainty  only  in  clear  and  difUnH  Ideas,  and  fo  pof* 
iibly,  for  ought  I  know,  may  go  upon  my  Notion  of  Certainty.  But  then,  my  Lordj 
the  Reafon  of  your  firft  bringing  him  and  me  into  this  Difpute,  will  appear  to 
have  been  none*  All  your  arguinp  againft  the  Gentleman  of  this  new  way  tf 
Reafoning,  will  be  found  to  be  againft  no  body,  fince  there  is  no  body  to  be 
jound  that  lays  all  Rundation  of  Certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftinfi  Ideas ;  no  body 
to  be  found,  that  holds  the  Opinion  that  your  Lordfliip  oppofes. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  Account  of  fome  part  <^  my  Reply  Cto  what 
your  Lordfhip  really  anfwer*d  in  that  4(Jth  Page  of  your  firft  Letter}  to  fhew  p,  ^, 
that  my  Reply  contained  fomething  more  than  thefe  Words  here  fct  down    * 
by  your  Lordfliip,   viz..  **  That  all  this  feems  to  me  to  do  nothing  to  the 
*•  clearing  this  matter:**    I  come  noW  to  thofe  Parts  of  your  Repetition,   as  , 

your  Lordfliip  is  pkas'd  to  call  it,  wherdn  there  is  nothing  repeated. 

Tout 
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P*  5-  Your  Lordfliip  fays,  I'hatyou  told  me  the  Rcafon  why  I  was  brought  into  the 
Controverfy  after  the  manner  I  had  complained  of,  tuox  htcau^  the  Pnfin  wh 
opposdthe  Myfteries  oj  Chrijiianityy  went  upon  my  Grounds ;  and  fiw:  this  you  quote 
the  46th  Page  of  your  firil  Letter.  But  having  turned  to  that  place,  and  find- 
ing there  thcfe  Words,  That  you  found  my  Notions  as  to  Certainty  by  Ideas  was  the 
main  Foundation  whtch  that  Author  went  upon  ;  which  are  iit  from  being  repeat- 
ed in  the  words  fet  down  here,  uniefs  Grounds  in  general  be  the  fame  with 
Notions  as  to  Certainty  by  Ideas :  I  beg  leave  to  conlider  what  you  here  fay  as 
new  to  mcj  and  not  repeated. 

Your  Lordfliip  fays,  that  you  brought  me  into  the  Controverfy  as  you 
did,  becaufe  that  Author  went  upon  my  Grounds.  'Tis  poffible  he  did,  or  did 
not ;  But  it  cannot  appear  that  he  did  go  upon  my  Grounds,  till  thofe  Grounds 
are  affign'd,  and  the  Places  both  out  of  him  and  me  produced  to  (hew^  that 
we  agree  in  the  fame  Grounds^  and  go  both  upon  them ;  when  this  is  done,  there 
will  bs  Room  to  confidcr  whether  it  be  fo  or  no. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  have  brought  mc  into  the  Controverfy,  for  his  going 
upon  this  particular  Ground^  fuppos'd  to  be  mine,  Tbm  clear  and  diflincl  Ideas 
are  neceffttry  to  Certaimy.  It  can  do  nothing  towards  the  clearing  this,  to  £ay 
P.  6.  in  general,  as  your  Lordfliip  does,  That  he  went  upon  myGrouMds  ;  becaufe  tho' 
he  fliould  agree  with  me  in  feveral  other  things,  but  difier  (torn  me  in  this 
one  Notion  of  Certainty^  there  could  be  no  reafon  for  your  dealing  with  me  as 
you  have  done :  That  Notim  of  Certainty  being  your  very  Exception  againA  his 
Accoum  of  Reafon,  and  the  folc  Occa/ion  you  took  of  bringing  in  PaOages  out 
of  my  Book,  and  the  very  Foundation  of  arguing  againft  them* 
P.  6.  You  Lordfliip  farther  fays  here,  in  this  Repetition^  which  you  did  not  fay 
before  in  the  Place  refer'd  to  as  repeated.  That  he  made  ufe  of  my  Words.  I 
think  he  did  of  Words  fomething  like  mine.  But  as  I  humbly  conceive  alfo, 
he  made  ufe  of  them,  as  his  own,  and  not  as  my  Words ;  for  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  quotes  me  for  them.  This  I  am  fure.  That  in  the  Words  quoted  out 
of  him  by  your  Lordihip,  upon  which  my  Book  is  brought  in>  there  is  not 
one  Syllable  of  Certainty  by  Ideas. 

Ko  doubt  whatever  he  or  I,  or  any  one  have  faid,  if  your  Lordthip  diC* 
approves  of  it,  you  have  a  Right  to  queftion  him  that  faid  it.  But  I  do  not 
fee  how  this  gives  your  Lordfliip  any  Right  to  entitle  any  body  to  what  be 
does  not  fay,  whoever  elfe  fays  it* 

The  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  A^flerious  fays  in  his  Book  fomething  fuitable 
to  what  I  had  faid  inmine^  borrowed  or  not  borrowed  from  min^  Heave 
your  Lordfliip  to  determine,  for  him.  But  I  do  not  fee  what  ground  that 
gives  your  Lordfliip  to  concern  me  in  the  Controverfy  you  have  with  him) 
for  things  I  fay  which  he  does  not ;  and  which  I  fay  to  a  diflerent  Purpofe 
from  his.  Let  that  Author  and  I  agree  in  this  one  Notion  of  CertMtty  as  much 
as  you  pleafe,  what  Reafon,  I  befeech  your  Lordfliip,  could  this  be,  to  quote  my 
Words  as  his,  who  never  us'd  them  i  and  to  Purpofes,  as  you  fay  more  than 
once,  to  which  I  never  intended  them  ?  This  was  that  which  I  complained 
was  a  Riddle  to  me.  And  fince  your  Lordfliip  can  give  no  other  Reafon 
for  it,  than  thofe  we  have  hitherto  feen,  I  think  it  fufficiently  unriddled^ 
and  you  are  in  the  right  when  you  fay,  you  think  it  is  no  longer  a  Riddle  to  me. 

I  ealily  grant  my  little  Reading  may  not  have  inftruded  me,  what  has 
been,  or  what  may  be  done,  in  the  feveral  ways  of  writing  and  managing  of 
Controverfy,  which  like  War  always  produces  new  Stratagems  :  Only  I  beg 
my  Ignorance  may  be  my  Apology,  for  faying,  that  this  appears  a  new  way 
of  writing  to  me,  and  this  is  the  firft  time  I  ever  met  with  it. 
Yind.^234.  But  let  the  ten  Lines  which  your  Lordfliip  has  fet  down  out  of  him  be,  if  you 
pieafe,  fuppos'd  to  be  precifely  my  Words,  and  that  he  quoted  my  Book  for  them: 
I  do  not  fee  how  even  this  entitles  him  to  any  more  of  my  Book  than  he  has 
quoted;  or  how  any  words  of  mine,  in  other  parts  of  my  Book,  can  beafcrib'd 
to  him  ;  or  argued  againfl  as  his,  or  rather,  as  I  know  not  whofe,  which  was 
the  thing  I  complained  of :  for  the  Ihefe  and  7%e^,  thofe  Paflages  of  my  Book 
^  were  afcrib*d  to,   could  not  be  that  Author,   for  he  us'd  them  not  i  nor  the 

Author  of  the  Effay  of  Human   Underftandixg^  for  he  was  not  argued  againft^ 
but  was  difcharg'd  from  the  Controverfy  under  Debate.    So  that  neither  he 

nor 
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libr  1  being  the  77)ey  and  Tbofe,  that  ^o  often  occur,  and  dcfcrv'd  fo  inuch 
Pains  from  your  Lordftiip ;  I  could  not  but  complain  of  this,  to  mc,  incom- 
prchcnfible  way  of  bringing  my  Bobk  into  that  Controverfy* 

Aqothcr  Part  of  your  Lordfhip's  Repetition,  which  I  humbly  conceive,  is  no  P«  ^ 
Refetiticn,  becaufe  this  alfo  I  find  not  in  that  PafTagc  quoted  for  it^  is  this^ 
Thit  your  Lordfliip  cohjefs'd  that  the  Reafon  "why  you  quoted  my  Words  fo  much. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  remember  any  need  your  Lordfbip  had  to  give  aReafou 
why  you  quoted  my  Words  fo  much,  becaufe  I  do  not  remember  that  I  made  that 
the  matter  of  my  Complaint.  That  which  I  complained  of,  was  not  the 
quantity  of  what  was  quoted  out  of  mv  Book,  but  the  nunner  of  quoting  it, 
viz^  ^*  That  I  was  fo  every  where  joind  with  others,  under  the  comprehen-  tctt.  2.^*494 
**  fil^e  Words  7bey  and  Them,  tho^  my  Book  alone  were  every  where  quoted, 
•*  that  the  World  would  be  apt  to  think,  I  was  the  Perfon  who  argu'd  a- 
"  gaih^  the  Trinity."  And  again,  *^  That  which  I  complain'd  of  was,  Tharthid.p.5^ 
•*  I  was  made  One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  Reafoning,  without  be* 
^^  ing  guilty  of  what  made  them  fo,  and  fo  was  brought  into  a  Chapter 
^  wherein  1  thought  my  felf  not  concernM  ,*  which  was  managed  fo,  that  my  < 
^*  Book  was  all  along  quoted,  and  others  aiguM  againft;  others  were  en* 
^  tituled  to  what  I  fa:d,  and  I  to  what  others  faid,  without  knowing  why  or 
•*  how,**  .Nay,  I  told  your  Lordihip  in  that  very  Reply,  ^*  That  if  your  Lett.  2.  ^450^ 
•*  Lordfliip  had  direSlly  qw^ioti*6,  any  of  my  Opinions,  I  (hould  not  have 
•*  complained.**  Thus  your  Lordfliip  fees  my  Complaint  was  not  erf  the  large* 
nefs,  but  of  the  manner  of  your  Quotations.  But  of  that,  in  all  tbefe  many 
Pages  imployM  by  your  Lordfliip  for  my  SatirfaBion,  you,  as  I  remember, 
have  not  been  pleas'd  to  offer  any  reafon,  nor  can  I  hitb^rto  find  it  any  way 
dear'd :  When  1  do,  I  fliall  readily  acknowledg  your  great  Maftery  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  ways  of  writing* 

I  have  in  the  foregoing  Pages,  for  the  clearing  this  matter,  been  obliged  to 
take  notice  of  Them  znd  Thofe^  as  direftly  fignifying  no  body.  Whether  your 
Lordihip  will  excufe  me  for  fo  doing,  I  know  not,  iince  I  perceive  Aidi  flight 
words  as  Them  and  liofe,  are  not  to  be  minded  in  your  Lordfliip*s  Writings : 
Tour  Lordfliip  has  a  Privilcdge  to  ufe  fuch  trifling^  Portic/?/^  without  taking  any . 
great  care  what  or  whom  they  refer  to. 

To  fliew  the  Reader  thatl  do  not  tatk  without  B6ok  in  the  caftf^  I  fhall  fet 
down  your  Lordihip's  own  Words  t  What  a  hard  Fate  doth  that  Mm  He  ttuder^  P^  90^ 
that  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  fevere  Critick !  He  muft  have  a  care  of  his  But, 
and  For,  and  Them,  and  It.  For  the  ieafl  Ambiguity  in  any  ejthfe,  toill  fill  up 
Pages  in  an  Anfwer^  and  make  a  Book  look  confiderable  for  the  Bulk  ef  iu  And 
xi)hat  mufi  a  Man  do^  who  is  to  anfiver  aU  fuch  Objeiiions  about  the  ufe  of  Particles  f 
1  humbly  conceive  'tis  not  without  Reafon,  that  your  I^ordfliip  here  claims 
an  Exemption  from  having  a  care  of  your  But,  and  your  For,  and  your  7hw$^ 
and  other  Particles.  The  Sequel  of  your  Letter  will  flicw,  That'tis  a  Privi*- 
ledge  your  Lordfliip  makes  great  ufe  of,  and  therefore  have  reafon  to  be  ten., 
der  of  it,  and  to  cry  out  againft  thofc  unmannerly  Criticksy  ^^ho  qoeftion  it* 
Upon  this  Confideration,  I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  A  Misfortune  to  me,  due 
it  fliould  fall  in  my  way  to  displeafe  your  Lordihip,  by  difturbing  you  in  the 
quiet,  and  perhaps  antient  Pofleflion  of  fo  convenient  a  Privilege^  &it  how . 
great  foevet  the  Advantages  of  it  may  be  to  a  Writer,  I,  upon  Experience^ 
find  it  is  very  troublefom  and  perplexing,  to  a  Reader,  who  is  concern  d  to  un->v 
derftand  what  is  written,  that  he  may  anfwer  to  it. '  But  to  return  to  the 
Place  we  were  upon : 

Tour  Lordfliip  goes  on  and  fays.  Whether  it  doth  or  no,  L  e.  Whether  what  f.^ 
your  Lordfliip  had  faid  doth  clear  this  Matter  or  no,  ym  ar$^  camern  to  kave 
it  to  any  Indifferent  Reader  i  and  there  it  muflrefl  at  la/l,  akho^  IJb&uld  write  Vor 
lumes  about  it. 

Upon  the  reading  of  thefe  laft  Words  of  your  Lordfliip's,  I  tbooght  you 
had  auite  done  with  this  Perfonal  Matter,  to  apt,  as  you  fay,  to  weary  the 
World.  But  whether  it  be  that  yonr  Lordfliip  is  not  much  ladsfy'd  in  the 
handling  of  it,  or  in  the  letting  it  alone ;  whether  your  LotdOiip  meant  by 
thefe  lait  Words,  that  what  I  write  about  it  is  Voltmies^  i.  e.  too  mwhf  as  yoor 
Lordfliip  has  told  me  in  the  firft  Page ;   but  what  your  Lordfliip  fays  about 
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ir,  is  but  n«ice0ary  :  whether  thcfc  or  any  other  be  the  caufc  of  ir,  Perfinal 
Matter^  as  k  rf^^emS)  is  very  importunacc  and  croublefome  to  your  Lordifaip, 
as  ic  is  CO  the  V^qrld.  You  tm:n  it  going  in  the  end  of  one  Paragraph^  and 
.  .  PiKfoaal  Mirier  thrufts  it  (elf  in  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  whf 
tiicr  of  it  fetf,  vfithopt  your  Lordihip's  notice  or  Conicnt,  I  examine  not. 
But  thus  fiands  tbe  jn^mediate  following  words^^  wherein  your  Lordfiiip  asks 
me,  Bui  f^r  wbat  Caufe  4o  I  fwinut  Jo  mjaxi^yd  I  To  wluch  you  make  ne 
give  this  Apfwer,  7*^  "  tlip  Caufe  why  I  continue  /o  un&tisfy^d^  is.  That 
**  the  Auciboi:  m?n?ion*d  wqrt  upon  this  Ground,  That  clear  and  diftindjMMj 
*^  ate  neceffary  to  Certainty^  bur  that  h  wt  miy  Notion  as  to  Certainty  by 
^'  ideas  \  wjii^h  v^^  TJ?at  Ccy^aipty  coftjCtll?  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agrcc- 
**  mcnt  or  IWfaf rpWieflt  of  Jdeas,  fuch  as  ye  have,  whether  they  be  in  all 
^*- their  Parts  pc^rfcaiy  clear  and  difiind  or  no;  and  that  I  have  no  Notiims 
^*  of  CcKainty  nfcOre  ^li^p  tbis  pne.'' 

Thefe  Words^  which  your  Lordlb/p  has  fet  down  for  mine,  I  have  prin- 
ted in  a  difti^q:  Charaj^eir,  phjit  the  Reader  may  take  particular  notice  of 
tbcmj  not  tjbat.  tber^  ,is  ^iny  thing  very  remarkable  in  this  Parage  it  fcif, 
but  bccaufe  ^  faak^f  x!^  buiinefs  of  the  fourfcore  following  Pages.  For  the 
thrie  feverd  ^^Ijffwfrs  that  your  Lordihip  iays  you  lave  ^ven  to  it,  and  that 
which  you  fiali  your  Di^m  pf  them,  reach,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  87th  Page. 
But  anocbec  parfiqular  Heafo^  why  this  Anfwcr,  whjph  your  Lord&ip  has 
made  for  we  to  a  Qjieftjoo  of  your  own  putting,  is  djfUnguifliVi  by  a  parti- 
cular 'Qbwaft^r,  is  <o  fav.c  frequent  Repetitions  of  it;  that  the  Reader,  by 
having  recouffq  go  it,  m^  k^  whether  thoTe  thing^^  which  your  LordSbu^  fays 
of  it.  be  C9  or  nf>9  agd,  ju<ig  whether  lam  in  the  wrong,  when  I  aflfurc  him, 
that  I  canoDt  Ss4  (Ifen  m  be  as  you  fay. 

Only  before  I  come  to  what  your  Lordlbip  pofitively  Ciys  of  this  wUch 
ymi  call  toy  Afifiv^,  I  ^ ravf  leave  to  ob^^^c  that  ic  fuppofes  I  commue  u^k^ 
n4fd:  To  which  I.r^y^  That  I  no  where  %  i;hat  I cominue wfMsffi. 
l«uy  (ay>  Thw  what  is  oflfet^d  for  $ati^aaion,  gives  none  to  me  or  any 
body  elfei  Knd  yet  1^  ^f^%^  othqr  JPeOple»  may  be  facisfy'd  coo^caijig  lie 

I  now  come  to -what  your  Lordfliip  fays  potttiwlv  of  it. 

1.  Ycto'f^y  ih^t  /  uB  jm^  T'hat  /^tbe  Caufe  why  I  continued  unfkisfy'd, 
"  it.  That  cbc  Author  ip?ntiQn'd.w^ij^;npon  this  Ground:  That  clear  and 
^^  diftiuft  Ide«s  are  nccicflary  to  Certainly  >  hut  that  is  not  my  Notion  of 
*^  OcrMinty  Iw  Xdeas,  ifcr 

To  which  I  craye  leaive  to  reply.  That  neither  in  the  joth  Page  of  my 
(^cond  Letter^  which  your  Loi^dlbip  quotes  for  it,  nor  any  wheie  elfe,  did  I 
teU^ydur  l^rd(bip  any  f^cb  chtng.  Neither  could  I  affign.  Tltat  Au$bor*s  goiug 
ufmtiat  GK<ni%i%  there  mffltion^id,  aaany  Caufe  of  diflatisfaaion  tomes  becaufc 
1 4iiaow  io(  tiai  M  ^^»^  ^n  ^bis  Grouwd^  Tiiu  clear  and  difiinB  Ideas  are  neceffary 
t$^  Certaimf, :  for  I  have  j^^^  with  nothing,  product  by  your  Lordfiup  out  of 
bim,  topcove  that  he  ^4,  fo,  And  if  it  be  true,  that  he  goes  upon  Grmnds 
cfOrtaiaV  (hat.  4re  op^  9^ine>  I  know  no  body  that  ought  to  t^  dfJfatisfyU 
with  it  but  youi!  Lpt44iip9  yrbo  haw  taken  fo  much  Pains  to  make  his  Grounds 
mine,  tod  my  Qrcuati^  bi$«  and  to  entire  us  both  to  what  each  has  fet  apart. 

2.  Your  Loi^ip  J^A  7^  HJ  S  is  m  more  than  wbat  J  bad /aid  before  in  »f 
^rmer  JUmr.  jinfvj^  R)r  this  I  appeal  to  the  jyth,  or  rather  (as  I  thmk 
yea  writ)  .^7t<kPagf  qupted  for  it  by. your  Lbrdlhip;.  where  any  pnemu& 
have  very  good  Eyes,  to  nnd  all  that  is  fet  down  here  in  tbis  Ar^vier  (as 
.yoa  a  little.  tetWer.  ci^U  it  J  wbicbyouliavp  been  pleas'd  to  put  inta  my  Mouth. 
Sor  hekhec  in  ^  one  OjQir  tJ^e^thet  of  d^ote  Pages,  is  there  any  fuch  A$sjvia 
of  minew  Ib4et4  fa  tl»e  S^tii.  Page  tbei^  are  tkeC:  tlTords  j  Tbat  Certainty,, 
**  in  my  Opinion,  lies  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difiacgrccmcnt  of 
^  Ueok,  fo:h:  js  thqy  iK^i,  an4.  not  ailwaj^  iq  haying  perfe&Iy  clear  and  dilUnft 
^  iW.^  Bat  (bjtfe.wpr^  there  are  no^^ven  as  an  AnTwctto  this  Qpeffion, 
Wftj  dg  Ic^utnm  f(^  m^^Al  Ai>d  the  remarkable  Anfwer  above  (ct  dowi^ 
i$^  aa  Ijcake<;iu  wytc  K^  ^hefe,  Wordsi^  as^  itouch  moreio  proportion  as  your 
Locct|bip!slwbole4.eji|:et  v^.mMeitbao  ihe.  naif  of /t« 
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.  3.  Your  Lordihip  fays  of  the  remarkable  Anfwer  above  fetdown>  that  jmi 
look  particular  notice  of  it. 

To  which  I  crave  leave  to  reply,  that  your  Lordfliipno  whetc  before  took 
notice  oitbis  Anfiaer^  as  you  call  it;  for  it  was  no  where  before  extant,  tho'  it 
be  true  Iqme  part  of  the  words  of  it  were*  But  fome  part  of  the  words  of  ^ibix 
Anfwer  (which  too  were  never  given  as  an  Anfwer  to  the  Qoeftion  proposed} 
can  never  be  this  Anfwer  it  fclf* 

4.  Tour  Lordihip  farther  fay s»  thzt  ytm  gave  three  feveral  Anfwer s  to  it.  '     / 

To  which  I  muft  crave  leave  further  to  reply,  that  never  an  one  of  the  three 
AnfwerSy  which  you  here  fay  you  gave  to  this  n^  Anfwer^  were  given  to  this 
Anfwer  \  which,  in  the  words  above  fet  down,  you  made  me  give  to  your  Que- 
ftion,  ^)BkYlc9ittinuedfo  tmfatisjydi 

To  juftify  this  my  Reply,  there  needs  no  more  but  to  Tet  down  tbefe  your 
Lordfliip's  three  Anfwer $y  and  to  turn  to  the  Places  where  yon  (zyfrngave  them* 

The  i^ft  of  your  three  Anfwers  is  this,  That  thofe  who  offer  at  clear  and  difiiitS  F«  1^ 
Ideas,  iid  much  fairer  for  Certainty  than  J  do  {according  to  this  Anfwer)  audffeak 
more  agr$eahlji  to  mj  Original  Grounds  of  Certaimy.  The  place  voa  quote  for  thi^ 
is,  Anfw.  I.  p.  80.  but  in  that  place  it  is  not  given  as  an  .^i^xuer  to  my  faying. 
That  ^^  the  Caufe  why  I  continue  unfatisfy'd,  is.  That  the  Author  mentioned, 
**  went  upon  this  Ground,  that  clear  and  difUnft  Ideas  are  neceflary  to  Cer<- 
*•  tainty,  but,*'  &c.  And  if  it  be  given  for  Anfwer  to  it  here»  it  fecms  a  verjr 
ftrange  one.  For  I  am  fuppofed  to  fay.  That  ^*  the  Caufe  why  I  continue 
*'  uoGitisfy'd,  is,  that  the  Author  mentioned,  went  upon  a  Ground  difierent 
'^  from  mine;''  and  to  fatisfy  me,  I  am  told  his  way  is  better  than  mine;  whidi 
cannot  but  be  thought  an  Anfwer  very  likely  to  fatisfy  me.  ^ 

Your  fecond  Anfwer,  which  you  Uy  you  gave  to  that  remarkable  ^(lage  ar 
hove  fct  down,  is  this;  Jhat  it  is  very  po[jitle  the  Author  of  Chvifklzmy  noc  Mitber  P.  15. 
xioMS  might  miftake  or  mif^pfy  my  Notions ;  tut  there  is  too  much  reafbn  to  ^believe  he 
tbot^ght  them  the  fame,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  te  forry,  that  be  hath  given  me  tbii 
fKcafion  for  the  explaining  my  meaning,  and  for  tie  Vindication  ^myfelfJn.tbe  matter t 
1  apprehend  he  haJ charged  me  with:  and  for  this  yon* quote  your  fofi  Letter,  f. 
^6.  But  neither  are  thefe  words  in  that  place  an  Anfwer  to  kny  faying» 
^  That  the  Caufe  why  I  continued  diiTatisfy  d,  is.  That  that  Author  went 
'^  upon  this  Ground,  that  clear  and  diflin&  Ideas  are  neceffary  to  Certainty, 
•'but,6'c.''  J  . 

Your  third  Anfwer,  which  you  fay  you  gave  to  that  Paflage  above  fee  down,  is, 
^fhatmyown  Grounds  of  Certainty  tend  to  Scepticifm,   and  that  in  an  Age  wherein  the   P<29. 
Mjfteries  of  Faith  are  too  much  exposed  by  the  Promoters  of  Scepticifm  aid  ^fidelity,    . 
it  is  ^^t^ng  of  dangerous  Confequence  toftart  fuchnew  Methods  (4  Certaimy,  tu  are 
apt  to  lea$jjt  Mens  Minds  more  doubtful  than  before :  For  this  you  refer  the  Reader 
to  your  f^fl  Letter.    But  I  muft  crave  leave  alfoto  obferve,  that  thefe  words  P.3^« 
are  not  all  to  be  found  in  that  place,  and  thofe  ot  them  which  are  there,  art 
by  no  means  an  Anfwer  to  my  laying,  ^^  That  the  Caufe  why  K  continue  unfa« 
tisfyd,  is^&c. 

What  the  words  which  your  Lordfbip  has  here  fct  down  as  your  three  Anfwert^ 
are  brought  in  for  in  thofe  three  places  quoted  by  your  Lordfbip,  any  one 
(hat  will  confult  them  may  fee ;  it  would  hold  me  too  long  in  PerfoniU  Matter  Vf^ 
explain. that  here,  and  therefore  for  your  Lordflup's8atisfaftionIt>afsby  thofe 
Particvilars.  But  this  I  crave  leave,  to  be  pofitive  in,  That  in  neither  of  then 
they  arc  given  in  Reply  to  that  whqch  isi  above  fet  down,  as  my  Anfixrer  to  yoult 
Lordihip  s  Queftion,^  For  what  Catfff  do  I  centime fp  uvfmisfjd  f.  TfaK/  your  Loisd** 
fhip  here  fays.  That  to  this  Anfwer  ihcy  were  given  as  a  Repty^  and  it  was  it  P.  ?• 
you  had  taken  notice  of  ana  given  thefe  three  fever al  Replies  to*  Aa  Anfioert 
therefore  to  what  you  make  me  fay.here,  visu.  Tlbat  the  Cattfit  of  my  contimut^ 
unfatisf/d,  is.  That  the  Author  mentm%wem  upon  a  Ground  of  Certaimy  that  is 
none  ofmiiie  i  I  cannot  coniider  them.  For  to  this  neither  of  them  is  g(iveQ  as 
an  Anfwer ;  tho'  this  and  it,  inordipary.Cotnftru<^ion,  make  tliein  have  that  ve- 
ference;  But  thefearefqmcof  your  priviledg^d  Particles,  and  may  be  apply M 
how  afad  to  what  y'oii  pleafe^  ^ 

But  tho'  neither  of  thefe  Paflagos  be  any  manner  of  Anfwet.  to  what  yonr 

Lordihip  calls  xhtta,Jjnf'^»iers  to;  y^et  yoo laying fu(ili.(firefii  on  them*  that  wettr 
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nigh  half  yoat  Letccr>  is  I  take  it,  is  fpcnc  in  the  Defence  of  them ;  'tis  fit  I 
confider  what  you  fay  under  each  of  them* 

I  fay,  ^  Itah  kj  near  halfyoor  Letter  is  in  defence  of  thefe  three  Paffages. 
p.  7«  One  reafon  why  I  fpcoik  fo  doubtfully,  is,  that  tho'  you  (ay  here,  thzt you  will 
iaji  them  ti^har,  ami  defknd  them^  and  that  in  cfkSt  all  that  is  (aid  to  the  Sjth 
page  is  rang'ii  under  thefe  three  Heads  i  yet  they  being  bi'oaght  in  as  Anfwers 
to  what  I  am  made  to  fay,  is  the  Caufe  why  J  cominuU  unfatii^'d.  I  (hoiAd  fcarce 
think  yoor  Lordlhip  fiionld  #eod  fb  many  Ps^cs  in  this  P^rfmal  Mitter,  after 
tyou  had  but  two  or  three  Plages  before  fo  openly  blam'd  me  for  fpending  alefe 
4mmbec  c^  Pages  in  tkiy  Aufv^rer,  concerning  Perfonal  Matters,  to  what  your 
Lord&ip  Win  your  Lacter  cpnccmiagthem. 

Another  reafon  why  I  fpeak  fo  doubtfully,  is,  becaufc  I  do  not  fee  how  thcfe 
three  Paiofagc®  ;beed  fo  long^orany  Defences^  where  they  are  not  actacjc'd  ;  or  if 
•tfaqr  be  atstck'd,  mcthinks  the  Dejences  of  them  (houid  have  been  apply'd  Co 
the  Anfwers  I  .Ittd  mack  to  tbem ;  or  if  I  iiave  made  none,  and  they  be  of  fuch 
Inooient  that  dkey  requi^.  Anfwers,  your  Lordship's  minding  me  that  they  did 
£o,  would  ^ei^er,  i^jny  eontihu'dSilence,  have  left  to  yo^r  Lordfliip  all  that 
you  can  prcoend  to  for  my  granting  them,  or  elfe  my  Anfwers  to  them  have 
given  your  Lordlhip  an  occafion  to  defend  them,  and  perhaps  to  have  defended 
chem  otherwiHetfaan  you  have  done.  This  is  certain,  that  thefe  Defences  had 
come  dm  enough  when  they  had  been  attacked,  and  then  it  would  have  been 
-ben,  whether  what  was  (aid  did  defend  them  or  no.  Thte  truth  is^  my  Lord^ 
if  you  wiH  give  toe  leave  to  /peak  my  Thoughts  freely,  when  I  confider  thefe 
.  three,  as  you  call  them>  Anfwers,  how  they  tbemfelves  are  brought  in,  and  what 
relation  that  which  is^  broufht  tinder  each  of  them  has  to  them,  and  to  the  Mat- 
ter in  qMefUota ;  inethinks  tbey  took  rather  like  Texts  chofen  to  be  difcours'd 
:  en,  than  as  Anfwers  to  be  d^mded  in  a  Controverfy.  For  the  Connexion  of 
that  whicbin  train  is  tack*d  on  to  them,  is  Yuch  that  makes  me  iee  I  am  wfaol* 
\j  miftaken  in  what  I  thought  the  eftabliih'd  Rule  of  Comroverfy.  This  was  al- 
io Mother.  Reafon  why  J  fiud  you  fipeftt,  as  I  take  it^  near  hidf  of  your  Lett^ 
m  defence  oitfaem.  Foe  whm  I  confider  how  one  thing  hatigson  to  another, 
jsndet  the  ihicd  Anfioer,  kom^fBg.  20.  where  it  is  brought  in,  to/zag.  87.  where 
i  think  that  which  yon  call  your  defending  it  ends ;  'tis  a  hard  matter  by  the 
Kelation  and  Bqimlencyot  the  Parts  of  that  Difcouffe  C^ontain'd  in  thofc 
Pages)  one  on  another,  to  tell  where  it  ends. 

But  to  confider  the  Pailages  themfelves,  and  the  Defence  of  them. 

That  which  you  call  your  firfi  Aufwer^  and  which  you  fay  yon  will  de^ud,  is 
Pi  7,  in  thefe  wo«i«  t  Thefe  who  n0er  at  dear  ami  diflinU  Ideas,  hid  much  fairer  for  Cer^ 
tahttf  thm  1  dit  (accerdhigtQ  this  Anfwer  )  and  fpeak  more  agreeaUyto  mj  Original 
Grmmds  of  Certainty.  Thefe  words  being  brought  in  at  firft  as  a  Reply  to  what 
was  caird  my  Anfwer,  but  was  not  my  Anf%uer,  as  may  be  feen,  Lett.  1.  fag.  87. 
I  took  no  notice  of  them  in  my  fecond  Letter,  as  being  nothing  at  all  to  the 
point  in  hand ;'  and  tbenefoi^  what  need  they  have  of  a  fertfaer  Defence,  when 
nothing  is  objeded  to  them,  I  do  not  fee*  To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  fpend  feven 
or  eight  Paj^S'to  ftcw,  that  another's  Notion  about  Orrtainty  is  better  than 
ame  ;  when  :thac  tends  not  to  (hew  how  your  faying,  Tiat  the  Certainty  ^  m 
Protftf  a  Cod  is  mot  plaM  ufen  ^mey  okar  and  difiin^  Ideas,  itu  ufm  the  fota 
tf  Rm^  diftinQfrom  it,  jconqems  me  i  whkh  was  the  thing  there  to  be  fbewn, 
asis  vifibie.  to  any  one  who  will  voodifafe  to  look  into  that  87th  Page  of  my 
fefi  Letter?  And  iiNfeed  why  ihoirfd  vour  Lordfliip  trouble  your  felf  to  prove, 
^l^jch  lof  t^.diffewnt  ways  ^Certainty  hy  Ideas  is  the  bcft,  when  you  have 
7  /I  fciHiw.Oipiructaxrf  the  whole  way  of  Certainty  by  Mii/,-  that  you  accufe  it 
irfT<ind«nteyta4Stt^i/&r?  But  it  feems^youfr  Lonfflnp'ii  refolv'd  to  have  all 
she  Andts  in  my  Book  otektM  ^or  <:o^refted,  and  fo  yon  go  on  to  def^  thefe 
words:  ^haf$h^  who  tfet^  ntxilear  itnd  £fiinSt  Idczs,  bid  much  fairer  forCer- 
tmintydianJido^  Icoakl  have  wifiiM  that  your  Lordlhip  had  pleased  a  little  to 
-ciBplain  thenit  before  you  had  defended  them  ;  for  they  at^  not^  to  me,  with- 
Jout  fomeObicui^ty.  ,  However)  to  guefs  as  well  as  I  can,  I  think  the  Propofi^ 
tion  that  you  intend  here,  is  this.  That  thofe  who  plaoe  Certainty  in  the  Per* 
veption  t3f  thcAgrtbnent  ^  DiC^iAetaentof  only  clear  and  difting  Ideas,  are 
iBOici&  the  tighc  than  I  ate|  who  plaee.it  in  the  Pertcptidn  of  the  Aneement 
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Or  Difagrcchacnt  of  Ideas^  fuch  as  we  have,  the*  they  be  not  in  All  their  Parrs 
perfeftly  clear  and  diftin^. 

Whether  your  Lordfliip  has  prov'd  this,  or  no,  will  be  fecn  when  wc  come 
to  confidet  what  you  have  faid  in  the  Ekfince  o(  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
no  reafon  to  beforry  to  hear  your  Lordfliip  fay  fo;  becaufe  this  fuppofes,  that 
Certainty  can  be  attainM  by  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemenc 
of  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  For  if  Certamty  cannot  bic  attained  by  the  Percep- 
tion of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  clear  and  diftinft  IdeASf  how  can 
they  be  more  in  the  right>  who  place  Certainty  in  one  fort  of  IJedsy  that  it 
cannot  be  had  in>  than  thofe  wht>  place  it  in  another  fort  of  fdeas^  that  it  can*- 
iiot  be  had  in  ? 

I  (hall  proceed  now  to  examine  what  your  Lordfliip  has  faid  in  Defence  of  the 
Propofition  you  have  here  fet  down  to  defend,  which  you  niay  be  fure  I  ihall 
do  with  all  the  Favourablenefs  that  Truth  will  allow  i  dncc,  if  your  Lordfliip 
makes  it  out  to  be  true,  it  puts  an  end  to  the  Difpute  you  have  had  with  me. 
For  it  confutes  that  main  Propofition,  which  you  have  fo  muth  contended  for; 
TThat  to  lay  all  Foundation  of  Certainty ^  as  to  Matters  of  Paithy  upon  clear  aikd  dijlin£i 
Ideas,  does  Certainly  overthrow  all  Atffieries  of  Faith :  unkfs  you  will  fay,  that 
Myfteries  of  Faith  cannot  confift  with  what  you  have  prov  d  to  be  true. 

To  prove  that  they  are  more  in  the  right  than  I,  ^^ho  place  Certainty  in  the 
Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  clear  and  diftind  Ideas  only, 
your  Lordihip  fays,  llhat  it  is  a  wonderful  things  in  Point  ofReafoHy  for  me  to  fre-  F.  7. 
tend  to  Certainty  hy  Ideas,  and  not  allow  thefe  Ideas  to  he  clear  and  difiinSl.  Thiss 
Iny  Lord,  looks  as  if  I  plac'd  Certainty  odly  in  obfcure  and  conAis'd  Ideas^  and 
did  not  aCow  it  might  be  had  by  clear  and  diftind  ones.  But  I  have  declared 
ipy  felf  lb  clearly  and  fo  fully  to  the  contrary,  that  I  doubt  not  but  your  Lord- 
ihip  would  think  I  deferv'd  to  be  ask'd,  whether  this  were  fair  and  ingenuous 
dealing  torefrefent  this  Matter  as  thisExpreffion  does?  But  the  Inftancesart  fo 
many,  how  apt  my  unlearned  way  of  writing  is  to  miflead  your  Lordihip,  and 
that  always  on  the  Side  lead  favourable  to  my  Senfe,  that  if  I  ihould  cry  out 
as  often  as  I  think  I  meet  with  occaflon  for  it,  yiDur  LcMrdfliip  would  have  reafon 
to  be  uneafy  at  the  Eiullition  znd  Inlarging  of  my  Complaints. 

Tour  Lordfliip  farther  asks.  How  can  I  clearly  ferteive  the  Agreement  or  Difa-  P.j^ici: 
greemeni  of  Ideas,  if  I  have  not  clear  and  diftinB  Ideas  ?  Fir  h$w  is  it  foffible  for  a 
Mans  Mind  to  know  whether  they  agree  or  difagree,  if  there  be  fome  PArts  of  thofe 
Ideas,  we  have  only  general  and  confused  Ideas  q/.  I  would  rathei*read  thefe  latter 
words,  if  your  Lordihip  plealc,  tf  there  he  fome  Farts  of  thofe  Ideas '  that  are  only 
general  and  confusd\  for  farts  of  Ideas  that  we  havt  imly  general  and  mnfusd 
Ideas  of^  i%  not  very  clear  and  intelligible  to  me. 

Taking  then  your  Lordfliip's  Queftion  as  clcarM  of  this  Obfcurity,  it  will 
fiand  thus  :  How  is  itfofftble  for  a  Man^s  Mind  to  hlow,  whether  Ideas  agrek  or 
di/agree,  if  there  he  fome  Parts  efthrfe  Ideas  ohfcure  and  confused  f  In  anfwer  to 
which  I  crave  leave  to  ask  h  h  it  pofjihle  for  a  MaH*s  Mikdto  perctive^  whether 
Ideas  agree  or  difagree^  if  no  Parts  <^  thofe  Ideas  he  ohfcure  and  confiu'd,  and  by 
that  Perception  to  attain  Certainty?  If  your  Lordfliip  &ys,  No:  how  do 
you  hereby  prove,  that  they  who  place  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  A* 
greement  or 'Difagreement  of  only  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  are  more  in  the  right 
than  I  ?  Fot  they  who  place  Certainty,  where  it  is  impoffible  to  be  had,  can  in 
that  be  no  more  in  the  right,  than  ht  who  places  it  in  any  other  Impoffibility: 
If  you  fay  Tes,  Certainty  may  be  attained  by  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  of  clear  and  diilinfi  Idieas,  you  gilre  up  the  main  Queftion  i 
Tpu  grant  the  Propofition,  which  you  dedare  you  chiefly  oppoft ;  and  fo  ail 
this  great  Difpute  with  me  is  at  an  end.  Tour  Lordfliip  may  take  which  of 
thefe  two  you  pleafe :  if  the  former,  the  Propofitidn  here  to  be  proved  i$  givea 
up ;  if  the  latter,  the  whole  Controverfy  is  given  up  :  one  of  themi  'tis  plaio^ 
you  muft  fay. 

This,  and  what  your  Lordfliip  fays  farther  on  thii  Pointy  feems  td  sic  to 
prove  nothing,  but  that  you  fuppofe,  that  either  there  are  no  fuch  things  as 
obfcure  and  confusM  Ueas ;  and  then^  with  fubnuffion,  the  diftindion  between 
clear  and  obfcure,  diftind  and  confus'd,  is  ufelefs ;  and  'tib  in  vain  to  talk  of  clear 
and  obfcurcj  diftinft  and  confused  Ideas^  in  oppofitioo  to  i>tx  another ;  Or  clfe 
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yout  Lordftip  fappofes^;that  an  obfcure  and  confus'd  Jdta  is  wholly  undiftirv- 

guifliible  from  all  other  Ideas^  and  fo  in  cf&ft  is  all  other  Ideas.    For  if  an  ol>- 

fcure  and  confused  Idea  be  noc  one  and  the  fame  with  all  other  Ideasy  as  it  is  im- 

ppflfiblc  for  it  to  be,  then  the  obfcure  and  confused  Idea  may  and  will  be  fo  far 

different  from  fome  other  Ideai^  that  it  may  be  perceived  whether  it  agrees  or 

difagrees  with  them  or  no.     For  every  Idea  in  the  Mind,  clear  or  obfcure,  di- 

fiinft  or  confusM,  is  but  tliat  one  Idea  that  it  is^  and  not  another  Idea  that  it  is 

not;  and  the  Mind  perceives  it  to  be  the  Idea  that  it  is,  and  not  another  Idta 

that  it  is  diflferent  from*    .  '  ; 

Effay^B.  2.        What  therefore  I  mean  by  obfcure  and  confusM  Ideas^  I  have  at  large  Oiewn, 

^'  ^^-  and  (hall  not  trouble  your  Lord(hip  with  a  Repetition  of  here.     For  that  there 

are  fuch  obfcure  and  confused  Ideas,  I  fuppofe  the  Inftances  your  Lcrdfbip  gives 

P.  24.  here  evince  :  to  which  I  fliall  add  this  one  more  i  Suppofe  yon  (houldin  the 

Twilight,  or  iW  thick  Mift,  fee  two  things  (landing  upright,  near  the  fizc  and 

fiiape  of  an  or/inary  Man ;  but  in  fo  dim  a  light,  or  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  they 

appeared  ver^  much  alike,  and  you  could  not  perceive  them  to  be  what  they 

really  were,  the  one  a  Statue,  the  other  a  Man;  would  not  thcfe  two  be  obfcure 

and  confusV  Ideas  ?   And  yet  could  not  your  Lordfliip  be  certain  of  the  Truth 

of  this  PrX)po(icion  concerning  either  of  them,  that  it  was  fomething,  or  did 

cxift;  and  that  by  perceiving  the  Agreement  of  that  Idea  ( as  obfcure  and  coa- 

fus'd  as  it  was  )  wich  that  of  Exiftence,  as  exprefs'd  in  that  Propofition  ? 

This,  my  Lord,  is  juft  the  cafe  ot  Suiftance,  upon  which  you  rais'd  this 
Argument  concerning  obfcure  and  confusM  Ideas  ;  which  this  Inftance  thews  may 
have  Propoiitions.made  about  them,  of  whofe  Truth  we  may  be  certain* 

Hence  I  crave  Liberty  to  conclude.  That  I  am  nearer  the  Truth  than  thofe 
who  (ay  that  Certaiuty  is  founded  only  in  clear  and  dr'flinEl  Ideas,  if  any  body  does 
fay  fo.  For  no  fuch  Saying  of  any  one  of  thofe,  with  whom  your  Lordfliip 
}oind  me  for  fo  faying,  ist  that  I  remember,  yet  produced  ,-  tho'  this  be  that 
for  which  They  and  Thofe,  whoever  they  be,  had  trom  your  Lordfliip  the  title 
Vind.p.233,  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  Reafoning  ;  and  this  be  the  Opinion  which  your 
234*  Lordihip  declares  you  opfofe,  as  certainly  overthrowing  aU  Myfteries  of  Faith,  and 

Anf.  !./>.  i^  excluding  the  Notion  ofSul/iance  out  of  rational  Difcourfe.  Which  terrible  terma- 
gant Propofition,  viz.  T%at  Certainty  is  founded  only  in  clear  and  diftintl  Ideas, 
which  has  made  fuch  a  noife,  and  been  the  caufe  of  the  fpendir^  above  ten 
times  fif^  Pages,  and  given  occation  to  very  large  Ebullition  of  Thoughts  j  ap- 
pears not  by  any  thing  that  has  been  yet  produced,  to  be  any  where  in  their 
Writings,  with  whom  upon  this  Score  you  have  had  fo  warm  a  Controvcrfy,  but 
only  in  your  Lordfliip's  Imagination,  and  what  youhaye^  atleaft  for  this  oncc^ 
writ  out  oj  your  own  'thoughts. 

But  if  this  Paragraph  contain  too  little  in  Defence  of  the  Propofition  which 
your  Lordfliip,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  fet  down  on  purpofc  to  defend-,  what 
follows  is  vifibly  more  remote  from  it.  But  fince  your  Lordfliip  has  been  pleas'd 
to  tack  it  on  here,  tho'  without  applying  of  it  any  way,  that  I  fee,  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Propofition  to  be  defended,  which  is  already  got  clean  out  of  fight ; 
I  am  taught,  that  'tis  fit  I  confider  it  here  in  this,  which  your  Lordihip  has 
thought  the  proper  place  for  it. 
P.  9.  In  the  next  Paragraph*  your  Lordfliip  is  pleas'd  to  take  notice  of  this  part 
of  my  Complaint,  viz,.  That  I  fay  more  than  twice  or  tin  times,  "  That  you  blame 
*'  thofe  who  place  Certainty  in  clear  and  diflind  Ideas ;  but  I  do  not  :  and  yet 
**  you  bring  me  in  amongft  them.*'  And  for  this,  your  Lordfliip  quotes  feven- 
teen  feveral  Pages  of  my  fecond  Letter.  Whoever  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble 
to  turn  to  thofe  Pages,  wijl  fee  how  far  I  am  in  thofe  places  from  barely  fay- 
ing, That  you  blame  thofe  who  place  Certainty,  Sec  and  what  reafon  you  bad  to 
point  to  fo  many  places  for  my  fo  faying,  as  a  Repetition  of  my  Complaint.^ 
And  I  believe  they  will  find  the  Propofition  about  Placing  Certainty  only  in  clear 
and  dlflinil  Ideas,  is  mentioned  in  them  upon  feveral  occaiions,  and  to  diflferent  ; 
purpofes,  as  the  Argument  required.  • 

Be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  a  part  of  my  Complaint,  and  you  do  me  a  Favour, 

that  after  having,  as  you  fay,  met  with  it  in  fo  many  places,  you  arc  pleas'd 

at  laft  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  promifc  nae  afuB  Anfwer  to  it.    The  firfl  part  of 

p.  9*  which  full  Anfwer  is  in  ihefc  words;  That  you  do  not  deny  but^tbe  frft  oca^hm 
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•fymr  Urd^fs  Charge,  was  m  tie  Suppejui^  that  clear  and  diftinH  Ideas  were  ne- 
ceffary,  in  order  to  any  Certainty  in  our  Minds.    And  that  the  only  way  *'  to  attain  . 
"  this  Certainty,  was  by  compariflg  theft  Ideas  together/* 

My  Lord,  tho'  Ihavc  faichfaUy  let  down  thcfe  Words  otit  of  your  fccond  An- 
fwcr»  yec  I  muft  own  I  have  printed  tKem  in  fomething  a  difierent  Charaacr  p.  ^ 
from  that  which  they  ftand  in,  in  your  Letter,  For  your  Lordihip  has  publifli'd 
this  S;:ncence  lb,  as  if  r^  Su/fojltion  that  clear  onddifiinB  Ideas  were  neceffary  in 
trder  to  any  Certainty  in  dur  Minds,  wferc  my  St^fofitim  ;  whereas  I  muft  crave 
leave  to  let  my  Reader  know.  That  that  Stippofitkn  is  purely  your  Lordfhtp'i  t 
for  you  neither  in  your  Defence  of  the  Trinity^  nor  in  your  frfi  Anfiver,  produce 
any  thing  to  prove,  that  that  wtf  eithtr  an  Aflfertion  ot  Sttffofition  of  inine; 
but  your  Lordftlp  was  pleas'd  to  fuppofe  it  for  me.  As  to  the  latter  Wordsi 
*'  And  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  Certainty,  was  by  comparihg^ 
^  Ideas  together  :••  If  your  Lordihip  means  bythe/e  Ideas,  Ideas  m  general  i 
then  I  acknowlcdg  thefe  to  be  my  words,  or  to  be  my  Senfc  :  but  then  they  are 
hot  any  &ufftfaion  in  my  Bo^&k,  tho'  they  4re  made  part  of  the  Suffofaion  here  i 
but  their  Scnfe  is  exptefs'd  in  my  EJfay  at  large  in  more  Places  than  one.  But 
if  by  thefe  ideas  your  Lordfliip  means  only  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  I  crave  leave 
to  deny  that  to  be  my  Senfe,  or  any  Suppofition  of  mine. 

YcKjr  Lordihip  goes  on  ;  But  to  prove  this.  Prove  what,  I  befeech  ^ou  my  P.  9. 
Lord  ?  That  Certainty  was  to  be  attained  by  comparing  Ueas,  was  a  Sup- 
poficion  of  mine.    To  prove  that,  there  needed  no  JVords  or  Principles  di  mine  to 
befrodnctd^  unltfs  your  Lordihip  would^rove  that  which  was  never  deny*d. 

But  if  it  were  to  prove  this,  viL  That  it  was  a  Sttppofltim  of  rnine.  That 
^ear  and  diftmSi  Ideas  were  necejfary  to  Ortainty  ;  and  that,  to  prove  this  to  be  a 
Suppofition  of  mine,  my  IVords  wete  produced,  and  rny  Principles  rf ^^ainty  laid  P-  ^ 
down,  and  none  elfe  $  I  anfwet,  I  do  ndt  retaember  any  tPwds  ot  PHnd^les  of 
mine  produced  to  ftie^  any  ground  for  fuch  a  Suppofiiion^  th?it  I  placid  Certainty 
only  in  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas ;  and  if  there  h^d  beeii  any  fuch  produced,  your 
I^rdflrip  would  have  done  mt  and  th^  Reader  a  favour,  to  have  inark^d  the 
piages  wherein  one  might  have  found  theta  prddkced,  uhlefs  your  Lorddii^  thinks 
you  make  amthds  for  quotinfg  fo  ntaby  I^^s  of  my  fecond  Letter,  which  might 
have  been  fpared^  by  negleding  wholly  to  quote  any  of  yoiir  own  where  ii 
needed.  When  your  Lordfliip  ihall  pWafe  to  direft  me  to  thofc  Places  where 
ftich  n/brds  and  Principles  of  mine  were  produced  to  prot/d  fuch  a  Suppojitum,  I 
fliall  readily  turn  to  them,  to  fee  how  far  this  do  really  jgive  ground  for  it* 
But  my  bad  Memory  not  ibggefting  to  me  any  thing  like  ic^  your  Lordfliip,  I 
B&pe,  v^ill  pardon  nie  if  I  do  not  tufit  over  your  Dejence  of  the  Trinity  and  yout 
Jtyr/I  Letter,  to  fee  wheJther  you  have  any  fuch  Proofs,  which  you  your  felf  fceni 
fo  much  to  doubfc  Or  chink  fo  meably  of,  that  you  do  not  fo  much  as  point  out 
tfife  Places  where  they  are  to  be  found  ;  tho'  we  have  in  this  very  Page  fo  emi- 
htot  an  ETcamplb,  that  you  are  not  fparing  of  your  Pains  in  this  kind,  whcie 
you  have  the  lea(l  thought  that  it  might  fcrve  your  Lordfliip  to  the  meaheft 
purpofe. 

Btrt  tiio^  you  produced  no  ff^ds  or  Principlet  of  mine  Co  pfenje  thiszSttppofition 
of  mirfe,"  yet  in  yoiir  new  words  hette  your  Lordfliip  produces  a  Reafon  why  you 
your  felf  fiippos'd  it.     For  you  (ay.  Ton  could  not  imagine  that  I  could  place  Cer^  P.9- 
tainty  in  th^  Agreem^t  or  Difagreefnent,  .^  Ideas,   and  hot  fuppofe  thrfeldtas  Id  he 
cleat  anddifiih^:  Co  that  at  laft  the  Sitisfaftion  you  give  me,  why  my  Bobk  was 
brought  into  a  ConttoverQ^  wherein  it  was  not  concerned,  is,  that  your  Loxdttdp 
imti^nd  I  fttppos'd  in  it  what  I  did  noi  fitppofe  in  it.    And  here  I  crate  leave  to 
aik,  Whether  the  Reader  may  not  well  luppofe  that  you  had  ^^reto'miad  to 
bring  my  Book  into*  that  Controverfy,  when  the  only  handle  yon  cddld  find  fot 
it,  was  an  Imafgmation  of  a  Suppofition  to  be  in  it,  which  in  truth' wia!sn6t^heit  ? 
^  Tour  L6rdfliip  adds,    'that  I  finding  thy  felf  joined  infwch  Company  winch  I  did  V.  9. 
nit  define  to  h  feen  in^   I  rather  chofe  tO'  diflh^mfi  mj  filj  fromtherh,  tf  denying 
(fear  and  diflij01deasto  be  neceffary  to  Certainty* 

If  it  might  be  permitted  to  another  to  gaefs  at  yout  Thotight9y  as  w^  tt 
you  dor  at  mine,  he  perhaps  would  tui'ti  ii^  thus;  That  your  L^c&Upfihdh^na 
tekdter  ^tvav)  as  you  thought,  tofet  a. Mark  upon  n!ij^  Book,: titan  i>]Kbringiii^ 
fdV^ral  Parages  of  itintb  a  Controverfy  concerning  the  Trinity,^  vtrh^rcin  they 

had 
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had  nothing  to  do ;  and  fpeakingof  them  under  the  name  of  TAofg  and  ThefH^  u 
if  your  Advcrjfaries  in  that  Dilpuce  had  made  ufe  of  chofe  Paflfages  againft  the 
Trinity,  when  no  one  Oppofer  of  the  Doftrinc  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  know 
or  chat  you  have  produced,  ever  made  ufe  o(  one  of  them  :  you  thought  fit  to 
jumble  my  Book  with  other  Feopks  Opinions  after  a  new  way,  never  ufed  by 
any  other  Writer  that  I  ever  heard  of.  If  any  one  will  confider  what  your 
Lordfliip  has  faid  for  my  SatisfaSiion  (  wherein  you  have,  as  I  humbly  conceive 
I  have  (hewn,  produc'd  nothing  but  Inuginations  of  Imaginations,  and  Suppo* 
(itionsofSuppofitions)  he  will,  I  conclude,  without  ftraining  of  his  Thoughts, 
be  carry  d  to  this  Conjedure. 
P.  9»  But  Conjcftures  apart,  yourLordfhip  fays.  That  Ifindingmy  f elf  joined  in  fmh 
Compatty  vihichi  did  not  defire  to  be  Jeen  in,  I  rather  chqfe  to  diftinguijb  myfelj:  If 
keeping  to  my  Book  can  be  caird  d/Jlingui/bing  my  feff.  You  fay,  I  rather  chofe: 
Rather!  than  what,  my  Lord,  I  befecch  you?  Your  learned  way  of  writing,  I 
fiqd^  is  every  where  beyond  my  Capacity  >  and  unlefs  I  will  gue&  ac  your  mean* 
ing  (  which  is  not  very  {afe  )  beyond  what  I  can  certainly  underftand  by  your 
words,  1  often  know  not  what  to  anfwer  to,  Tis  certain,  you  mean  here,  that 
I  preter'd  diftit^uifbing  mj  felf  from  them  I  found  my  felf  joind  with  to  fomc* 
thing  I  but  to  what,  you  do  not  fay.  If  you  mean  to  owning  that  for  my  No* 
tion  of  Certainty,  which  is  not  my  Notion  of  Certainty :  this  is  true,  I  did 
and  fliall  always  rather  chufe  to  diftinguijb  my  felf  from  any  Them,  than  own  that 
for  my  Notion  which  is  not  my  Notion :  If  you  mean  that  I  prefer'd  ny  difiin^ 
guijbing  my  feff  Jrom  tbem^  to  my  being  joind  with  them  ;  you  make  me  chnfit 
where  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  Choice.  For  what  is  wholly  out  of  one's 
power,  leaves  no  room  for  Choice  :  And  1  think  I  (bould  be  laugh'd  at,  if  I 
Aould  fay»  /  rather  chufe  to  diftingitifb  my  felf  from  the  Papifls,  than  that  it 
ihould  rain*  For  it  is  no  more  in  my  Choice  not  to  be  joinM,  as  your  Lord* 
Ibip  has  been  pleasMto  join  me,  with  the  unknown  7hey^d7%em,  than  it  isia 
my  power  that  it  (hould  not  rain. 

'Tis  like  you  will  fay  here  again,  this  is  a  nice  Criticifm ;  I  grant,  my  Lord,  k 
is  about  Words  and  Exprcffions:  But  fincel  cannot  know  your  Meaning  but  by 
yout  Words  and  Exprefllons,  if  this  Defed  in  my  Underftandii^  very  frequent- 
ly overtake;  me  in  your  Writings  to  and  concerning  me^  'tis  troublefome»  I 
confefs ;  Init  what  muft  I  do?  Muft  I  play  at  Blind* Man Vbutf?  Catch  at 
what  I  do  not  fee  ?  Anfwer  to  I  know  not  what  ,*  to  no  Meaning,  /'•  e.  to  no* 
thing  ?  Or  muft  I  prefume  to  know  your  Meaning,  when  I  do  not  ? 

For  example,  Suppofe  I  (bould  prefume  it  to  be  your  Meaning  here.  That  / 
found  my  felf  joind  in  Company,  by  your  Lordlhip,  with  the  Author  of  CAriftia^ 
nity  not  Myfterious^  by  your  Lordfhip's  imputing  the  fame  Notions  of  Certaintjr 
to  us  both  i  That  /  did  not  defire  to  be  feen  in  his  Company,  i.  e.  to  be  thought  to 
be  of  his  Opinion  in  other  things ;  and  therefore  /  chufe  rather  to  diftinguijb  my 
felf  from  him,  by  denying  clear  and  diftinii  Ideas  to  beneceffary  to  Certainty,  than  to 
be  Jo  joined  with  him:  If  I  (bould  prefume  this  to  be  the  Senfe  of  ihcfe  your 
words  here,  and  that  by  the  doubtful  Signification  of  the  ExpreiHons  of  being 
joined  in  Company  and  Jffen  in  company,  ufed  equivocally,  your  Lordfliip  ihould 
mean,  that  becaufe  I  w^s  faid  to  be  of  his  Opinion  in  one  thbg,  I  was  to  be 
\  thought  to  be  of  his  Opinion  in  all  things,  and  therefore  difown'd  to  be  of  his 
Opinion  jn  th^t  wherein  I  was  of  his  Opinion,  becaufe  I  would  not  bethought 
of  his  Opinion  all  thro' :  would  not  your  Lordfliip  be  difgleas'd  with  me  for  (up* 
poiing  you  to  have  fuch  a  Meaning  as  this»  and  ask  me  again,  whether  /  cmd 
tbinkyou  aMfln  of  fo  little  Senfe  to  talk  thus  ?  And  yet,  my  Lord,  this  is  the 
beft  I  can  make  <^  thefic  words,  which  feem  to  me  rather  to  diicover  a  Secret  in 
your  way  of  des^ing  with  me,  than  any  thing  in  me  that  I  am  a(ham'<l  of. 

For  lam  not,  nor  ever  (ball  be  alham'd  to  own  any  Opinion  I  have,  becaufe 
...  anmher  Man  holds  the  ia^ne ;  and  fo  far  as  that  brings  me  imo  bis  Company^  I 
fliali  not  be  troubled  to  be  feen  in  it.  But  I  (ball  never  think,  that  that  entitles 
me  to  any  other  of  his  Opinions,  or  makes  me  of  bis  Confany  in  any  othec 
Sen&,  how  much  foerer  that  be  the  Defign :  For  your  Lord(bip  has  ufed  no  baHl 
fj^n  and  Pains  to  nuke  me  of  his  and  the  Unitarians  Company  in  all  that  they 
fay,  only  bccapfe  that  Author  has  ten  Lines  in  the  beginning  of  his  Book» 
Which  agrees  with  (bmething  I  ha?c  faid  in  mine ;  from  whence  we  becon^  Com- 
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panions,  fo  univerlally  united  in  Opinion,  That  Tbiy  nmft  be  eatided  to  all  that 
I  fay,  and  I  to  all  that  T%ey  fay. 

My  Lord,  when  I  writ  roy  Book,  I  cpuW  not  defign  to  diflinguljb  myfilffrcm 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  new  vsay  of  ReafoMtt^^  wiio  were  not  then  in  being,  nor  arc/ 
that  I  fee,  yec :  fince  I  find  nothing  produced  out  of  the  XJuHariansi  nor  the 
AuthovofChrifiianitynot  A^/lerious,  to  Ihcw,  that  they  nuke  clear  and  didinft 
Ideas  neceflary  to  Certainty.  And  all  that  I  have  done  fince,  has  been  to  Ihew^ 
That  you  had  no  reafon  to  join  my  Book  with  Men  (let  them  be  what  They  oc 
Thoje  you  pleafe)  who  founded  Ceruinty  only  upon  clear  and  diftind  Ideas^ 
when  my  Book  did  not  found  it  only  upon  clear  and  diftind  Ideas.  And  Icaor 
DOt  tell  why  the  appealing  to  my  Book  now,  fhould  be  call'd  zcbufi^  rather  to 
difimguifi  my  felf.  •  . 

My  Reader  muft  pardon  me  here  for  this  uncouth  Phrafe  of  joining  my  Book 
with  Men«  Foras  ]^our  Lordihip  ordered  the  matter  (  pardon  me,  if  I  fay  in 
your  new  way  of  writing  )  fo  as  it  was,  if  yoiir  own  Word  may  be  taken  in  the 
cafe :  For,  to  give  me  SatisiaSion,  youinfiA  upon  this,  That  you  did  not  join 
ifite  vnzh  thoCe  Gentlenten  in  their  Opinions,  but  tell,  me  they  ufed  nfy  Notions  to 
4ther  purpbfes  than  I  intended  them^  and  fo  there  was  no. need  for  me  to .  diftingtujb 
wtf  felf  from  them,  when  your  LordOiip  had  done  it  for  me,  as  you  plead  all 
along :  Tho*  here  you  are  pleas'd  to  tell  me.  That  I  wz%  joined  with  them,  and 
that  /  found  my  felf  join  d  in  fucb  Company  ^  as  I  did  not  defire  to  befeen  in. 

My  Lord,  I  could  find  my  felf  joinU  in  no  Company  upon  this  Occafion,  but 
what  you  join'd  me  in.    And  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  Lordfliip,  Did 
you  join  7ne  in  Company  with  thofe,  in  whofe  Company,  you  here  (ay,  I  do  not  de- 
fire^  to  be  feen  ?  If  you  own  that  you  did,  how  muft  I  underftand  that  Palfage 
where  you  foy,  That  yoti  muft  do  that  Rt^ht  to  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Eflay  of  Vindic*  f  • 
Human  Underftanding,  from  tuhence  theft  Notions  vjere  borrow  d,  toferve  other  ^39* 
Purpofes  than  he  intended  them ;    which  you  repeat  again  as  matter  of  Satisfaftion  Anfw.if.j?* 
to  me,  and  as  a  Proof  of  the  care  you  took  not  to  be  mififtderflood?  l(  you  did 
join  me  with  them,  what  is  become  of  dl  the  Satisfauiou  in  the  point,  which 
your  Lordlhtp  has  been  at  fo  much  pains  about  ?,  And  If  you  did  not  join  mc 
with  them,  you  could  not  think  I  jound  my  {df  joined  vrith  them,  or  choje  to  if-, 
fiinguijh  my  felf  from  Men  I  was  never  join'd  with :  for.  my  Book  was  innocent 
of  what  made  them  Gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  Reafoning. 

There  feems  to  me  fomethine  very  delicate  in  this  matter.  I  (hould  be  fop- 
pos'd  joind  to  them,  and  your  JLordfliip  fliould  not  be  fuppos'd  to  have  joined 
me  to  them,  upon  fo  flight  or  no  occafion  i  and  yet  all  this  comes  folely  from 
jour  Lordihip.  How  to  do  this  to  your  SatisUdion,  I  confbfs.my  felt  to  be 
too  dull :  And  therefore  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  examine  how  far  I  have 
this  Obligation  to  your  Lordihip,  and  how  far  you  would  be  pleasM  to  own  it, 
^at  the  World  might  underftand  your  Lordfbip's,  to  me,  incomprehenfible  way 
ot  writing  on  this  occafion. 

For  if  you  bad  a  mind,  by  a  new  and  very  dextrous  way,  becoming  the 
Learning  and  Caution  of  a  great  Man,  to  bring  me  intoji^c^  Company^  which 
you  think  /  JUd  not  dejire  to  be  feen  in ;  I  thought  fuch  a  Pattern,  fet  by  fuch  a 
Hand  as  your  Lordihip's,  ought  not  to  be  loft  by  being  pals'd  over  too  flightly* 
Bcfides,  I  hope,  that  you  will  not  take  it  amifs,  that  I  was  willing  to  fee  what 
Obligation  I  had  to  your  Lordihip  in  the  Favour  you  defiguM  me.  But  I  crave 
leave  to  aflfure  your  Lordfliip,  I  Ihall  never  be  afham'd  to  own  any  Opinion  I 
have,  becaufe  another  Man  (  of  whom  perhaps  your  Lordfliip  or  others  have  no 
very  good  thoughts  )  is  of  it,  nor  be  unwilling  to  be  fo  fzsfeenin  his  Qmpany  : 
tho'  f  fliall  always  think  I  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  fliall  defire  to  be  (atif* 
fy'd,  why  any  one  makes  to  himfelf,  or  takes  an  occafion  from  thence,  in  nun- 
ner  that  favours  not  too  much  of  Charity,  to  extend  thi$  Society  to  tfaiofe  Opi- 
nions of  that  Man,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  chat  the  World  nuy  (ee, 
thejuftice  and  Good^will  of  fuch  Endeavours,  and  judg  whether  fuch  Arts  fa- 
vour not  a  little  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Inquifition. 

For,  if  I  miftake  not,  'tis  the  method  of  that  holy  Office,  and  the  way  of 

thofe  rever'd  Guardians  of  what  they  call  the  Chriftian  Faith,  to  raife  Reports 

or  ftart  occafions  of  fufpicion  concerning  the  Orthodoxy  of  any  one  they  have 

no  very  good* will  towards^  and  require  him  to  dear  himfelf;  gildbg  all  this 
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With  theCaie  of  RdigtOD,  aod  the  Prpfef&on  of  Refped  4nd  Te^dernefs  to  the 
Perfon  himfelf,  even  when  they  deliver  him  up  to  be  burnt  by  thp  Secular  Power. 

I  ihaU  fiot,  vcnf  I^ordi  %,  That  you  have  had  any  Kl-wiU  tp  me  \  fqr  I  never  de- 
£ervM  any  fr^Mxi  you.  Bat  I  (hall  be  better  able  to  ^nfwer  (hofct  whp  are  apt  to 
think  the  Method  you  have  taken,  has  fqme  conformity,  (o  £ar  as  it  ha$  gone> 
with  what  Broteftants.  c(miplain  of  in  the  Ipquificion  ;  when  you  (bail  have 
^a/d  this  Matter  a  little  otherwife,  aod  af&gn'd  a  more  Aifficient  Reafon  for 
bnnginp  me  into  tfao  Fat;ty  of  xhofe  that  oppofe  the  Doi^ri^c  pf  the  Trinity, 
than  on^  becauie  tho  Autbqrof  Cbri^iamty  mt  A^fterms  has>  in  the  b^gjpning 
of  hif  Book,  half  a  kom  Linca  which  jk^u  guefs  he  borrowed  q^t  of  qii^e;  Foe 
that,  in  trufh,  is  all  the  matter  of  fa&,u|Km  which  all  thisPuftis  raiifd)  ^ihI, 
the  matter  fo advanced  by  Degrees,  that  now  lam  told,  Ifbould  haye  deat^drnj 
'fitfi  i/  9mi^g$b(  DoBrine  ofthi  Trimty:  as  i(  1  had  been  ever  accps'd  of  dif- 
owning  it*  .Bat  that  which  ibews  no  fiBaU  SkiU  in  this  M4n4ge9icnt;,  11,  That 
I  am  catl^iixipin  to  4:kay  my  fii^,  by  the  very  fame  Perfon  who,  rai/tng  tl^  whole 
Bifpute,  has  bimfelf  over  and  over  again  dear'd  mCt  and  ppon  tl^t  grounds 
the  Sat'ksfa9ion  he  pvetends  togive  to  me  and  others,  in  anfwer  to  my  Com- 
plaiut  c/  his  having,  without  any  reaibn  at  all,  brought  my  gook  into  che  Con* 
troverfy  concerning  the*  Ti?inity«    But  to  go  on. 

If  the  preceding  pa^tt  of  this  Paragraph  had  nothing  in  it  of  Defence  of  this 
Proportion,  ^bat  thtfe  whe  ^ffer  atclMr  and  dtftmB  Ideas,  kid  tmch  faiYer  for  Cer* 
mnty  than  Ide,  3ic.  it  is  certain,  that  what  follows  is  aUogecher  as  remote  frgm 
any  fuch  Defsnce. 
?•  10.  Your  Lordfcip  fays.  That  Qnaimy  hy  Seufe,  Certainty  hy  Reafw^  and  Certainty 
hy  Remembrance^  are  to  be  difiiMguij^^d  frern  the  CertaMy  under  debate,  and  to  be 
(but  out  ftom  itt  And  upon  this  youfpend  the  ii(h,  12th,  and  13  th  Pages. 
Supposing  it  (b,  how  doos^his  at  all  tend  to  the  defeiM  of  this  Propofition,  That 
ift^  wh4  itjfer  at  clear  and  diflinU  Ueas^  bid  much  fairer  for  Qmaimy  than  Idol 
F«  whether  Cenaimy  by  Senfe,  by  Reafoa,  Mid  by  Rjemmkroftc^^  be  or  bp  not 
comprehended  in  the  Certaimy  under  debate»  this  Propoficiqn^  Ti;^4t  thofe  viba 
<^T  at  clear,  md  diftinU  Ideas^  bid  muchjatr^r  for  Certainty  tian  I  do^  wiU  not:  4t 
aH  be  conlirm'd  or  invalidated  thereby* 

The  proving  therefore,  that  Certainty  by  Satfe,  by  Re^ftny  and  by  JUmembran^e^ 
is  to  be  excluded  from  the  Certainty  under  debate,  (erving  nothing  to  the  it* 
fence  of  the  I^ropotition  to  be  d^ended,  and  fo  having  nothing  tp  do  here  >  let 
us  now  confider  it  as  a  Propofition  that  your  Lordflup  has  4  -mind  to  proves 
as  ferving  to  fome  other  great  purpofe  of  your  own,  or  perhaps  in  fome  other 
View  agaitift  my  Book  :   for  you  feem  to  lay  no  {mail  Arefs  upon  it,  by  your 

P.  9,  &  10.  way  o^  Introducing  it.  For  yov  very  folemnly  fet  your  fcif  to  prove,  7%at  tb§ 
Certainty  under  deMe  is  the  Certainty  of  Kwmledgj  and  tb0  a  Pn^ofitien  wkf/a 
Ideas  are  H  be  compared  as  to  thm  Agreement  or  p(faffreemmy  is  the  pri$er  Ob^H 
of  this  Certain^.    From  whence  your  Lordlhip  infers,  That  therefore  ^is  Certaimy 

P.  10, 1  n  2.  is  to  be  diftenguijh^d  frem  a  Certainty  by  Smfa,  by  Reafom^  a^  by  l^numbrance. 
But  by  what  Logick  this  is  infcr'd,  \%  not  eafy  to  mc  to  difcover.  For  if  a  Pro^ 
pofltion,  vdxfe  Ideas  are  to  be  compared  as  to  their  Agreement  or  Difaigreement,  be  the 
prixper  ObyeBoftheOeruumy  under  debate;  if  Propolitipns  whc^  Certainty  we 
arrive  at  by  Semfe^  Reafon^  or  Remembrancej   be  of  Ideas,  which  may  be  com* 

Sr'd  as  to  their  Agrctmeot  or  Difagreement ;  then  they  cannot  Ifc  excluded 
m  that  Certaintyi  which  i%  to  be  had  by  fo  comparing  thofe  Ideas  :  unlefs 
they  muft  be  fliut  out  for  che  very  fame  reaion,  that  others  are  taken  in* 
I.  Then  as  to  Certainty  by  Senfe,  or  Proportions  of  that  kind: 
The  Olyeii  of  the  Certannty  wader  Debate,  your  Lordfliip  OwnSj  is  a  Propofition 
tvhoft  Ideas  are  to  be  eompar^d  as  to  their  Agreement  or  DiJ^r^efnent.  The  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  of  a  Propofttion  to  bf  compared,  may  be 
cx«minVl  and  perceived  by  Senfe,  and  is  Certainty  by  Senf^ :  And  therefore  how 
this  Certainty  is  to  he  diflit^fh'd  and  fisut  out  ixom  that  «hich  confiAs  in  the 
perceiving  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  oi  the /iw/  of  any  Propofition,  will 
not  be  eafy  to  ikew  \  unlefs  one  Certainty  is  difiingui^d  from  aaQl:her,  by  having 
that  which  makes  the  other  to  be  Certainty,  viz..  The  Perotptiofi  of  the  A^ee* 
ment  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas ^  as  exprefs'd  in  that  Propofition :  v»g.  May 
I  not  he  ceKain,  that  a  Bail  of  ivory  tha(  lies  before  my  £yts  i^  uot  fquare  ? 
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And  is  it  not  my  Scnfe  of  Seeing,  that  makes  me  perceive  the  Difagteement  cf 
that  fquarc    Figure  to  that  round  Matter,  which  are  the  Jdias  exprefs'd  in  that 
Propo(ition?  How  then  is  Cert^tinty  by  Senfe  excluded  or  diftinguifhUitom 
that  Knowledge  which  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
mcnt  of  Ideas  f 

2.  Your  Lordfhip  ^^yi/^i^fi/^fi  the  .Certainty  which  confifts  in  the  perceiviog 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  as  exprefsM  in  any  Proportion  frtm  p.  it. 
Certainty  by  Reafon.  To  have  made  good  this  diftinftion^  1  humbly  dbnteive^ 
you  would  have  done  well  to  have  (hew'd  that  the  Agrecmenc  or  Difagreement 
o(  two  Ideas  could  not  be  percciv'd  by  the  intervention  of  a  third,  which  I» 
and  as  I  guefs  other  People,  tall  Reafoning,  or  knowing  by  Reafon.  As  for 
example,  Cannot  the  Sides  of  a  given  Triangle  ht  known  to  be  equal  by  the 
lacervencion  of  two  Circles,  whereof  one  of  thefe  Sides  is  a  common  Radius  ? 

To  which,  ^is  like,  your  Lordfhip  will  anfwer,  what  I  find  you  do  her^  a*  P*  tt, 
bout  the  Knowledg  of  the  Exiftence  of  Subftance,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Exiftence  ot  Modes,  TTiat  you  grant  one  may  come  to  Certaimy  of  Kncwkck  in  the 
cafe  \  but  not  a  Certainty  by  Ideas,  but  by  a  Confequence  of  Reafm  dedttcdpom  the 
Ideas  we  have  by  our  Senfes.  This,  my  Lord,  you  have  faid,  and  thus  you  have 
more  than  once  opposed  Reafon  and  Ideas  as  inconfiftcnt;  which  I  Ibould  be  very 
glad  to  fee  proved  once,  after  thefe  feveral  occafions  I  have  given  your  Lordihip, 
by  excepting  againfl  that  Snppofition.  But  fince  the  word  Idea  has  the  ill  luck  to 
be  fo  conftantly  opposed  by  your  Lordfhip  to  Reafon,  permit  me,  if  you  ploafe» 
inftead  of  it>  to  put  what  I  mean  by  it,  vit^  the  immediate  Obje^sof  theMind 
in  thinking  (for  that  is  it  which  I  would  fignify  by  the  word  Idttas)  and  then  let  u$ 
fee  how  your  anfwer  will  run.  You  grant  that  from  the  fenfibh  Modes  of  Bo- 
dies vie  may  come  to  a  certain  Knov)ledg,  that  there  are  Bodily Mftances  ;  but  this  you 
f^y  is  not  a  Certainty  by  the  immediate  Objefts  of  the  Mind  in  thinking,  bui  by 
a  Confequence  of  Reafon  deduc'd  from  the  immediate  Objefts  of  (he  Slidd  in* 
thinking,  which  we  have  by  our  Senfes.  When  you  can  prove  that  wt  can  hafreA 
Certainty  by  a  Confequence  of  Reafon,  which  Certainty  fhall  not  alfo  be  by  die 
immediate  Objeds  of  the  Mind  in  ufing  its  Reafon ,-  you  may  (ay  foch  Certain* 
ry  is  not  by  Ideas,  but  by  Conjequences  of  Reafon.  But  that  I  believe  will  not  be 
till  you  can  fhew.  That  the  Mind  can  think,  or  reafon,  or  know,  without  im- 
mediate Objefis  of  Thinking,  Reafoning,  or  Knowing;  all  whidi  Objefts^  as 
your  Lordihip  knows«  I  call  Ideas. 

You  fubjoin,  And  this  can  never  prove  that  we  have  Certainty  by  Ideas,  where  the  p,  tlf 
Ideas  themfelves  are  not  clear  and  diftinii  f  The  Queftion  is  not  whether  toe  can 
have  Certainty  by  Ideas  that  are  not  clear  and  diflinBi  or  whether  my  Words  (if 
by  the  Particle  T%is  you  mean  my  words  fet  down  in  the  fbtegoing  Page)  prove 
anyfuch  thing,  which  I  humbly  conceive  they  do  not:  But  whether  Certaimy 
by  Reafon  be  excluded  from  the  Certainty  under  debate  ?  which  I  humbly  conceive 
you  have  not  from  my  words,  or  any  other  wav,  prov'd. 

3.  The  third  fort  of  Proportions  that  your  Lordfhip  excludes,  are  thofe  whofe  ?•  t^ 
Ortainty  we  know  by  Remembrance,  but  in  thefe  two  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement of  the  Zi/ea/  contained  in  them  is  percei/d;  not  always  indeed,  as  it 
was  at  firft,  by  an  afiual  View  of  the  Connexion  of  all  the  intermediate  Ideas^ 
whereby  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe  in  the  Propofition  was  at  ficft 
perceiv'd ;  but  by  other  intermec^ate  Ideas,  that  ihew  the  Agreement  or  Difagree* 
ment  of  the  Ideas  contained  in  the  Propofition,  whofe  Certainty  we  remember. 
As  in  the  inftance  you  here  make  ufe  of,  \yix^  That  the  three  Angles  of  a 
Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones:  The  Certainty  of  which  Propofition  we 
know  by  Remembrance,  tlio  the  Demonftration  hath  fliptoutof  mf  Minds  i  but 
we  know  it  in  a  difltrent  way  from  what  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes.  The  Agree- 
ment of  the  two  Ideas,  as  join'd  in  that  Propofition,  is  pareiv'di  but  it  isjby 
the  intervention  of  other  I^as  than  thofe  which  at  firft  produced  that  IfttaCf^ 
tion.  I  remember,  i.  e.  I  know  (for  Remembrance  is  but  the  reviving  of  fome 
paft  Knowledg)  that|  was  once  certain  of  the  Truth  of  this  Propofition^  That 
the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  Immutability 
of  the  fame  Relations  between  the  fame  immutable  things,  is  now  the  Idea  that 
ihews  me,  that  if  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones  ;  and  hence  I  come  to  be  oer* 
Vol.  I^  M  m  m  1  taiot 
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tab,  that  what  was  once  true  in  the  Cafe,  is  always  trac ;  what  Ideas  once 
agreed,  will  always  agree;  and  confcqucntly  what  I  once  knew  to  be  true,  I 
ihall  always  know  to  be  true  as  long  as  I  can  remember  that  I  once  knew 
it.  ^ 

p.  9.  Your  Lordihip  fays,  That  the  Debate  between  us  is  about  Certainty  of  KnowUdi^ 
mth  regard  to  fome  Propoptiou  whofe  Ideas  are  to  be  compared  as  to  their  Agree^ 
7mm  or  Difagreement :  Out  of  this  Debate  you  fay,  Certainty  by  Senfe,  by  Reafm^ 
2Xid  hy  Remembraftcei  is  to  be  excluded-  I  defire  you  then,  my  Lord,  totdl 
what  fort  of  Propodcioos  will  be  within  the  Debate^  and  to  name  me  one  of 
them ;  if  Propoiitiofis,  whofe  Certainty  we  know  by  Senfe,  Reafon,  or  Remenh 
krance^  are  excluded* 

However,  from  what  you  have  faid  concerning  them,  your  Lordihip  in  the 
next  Paragraph  concludes  them  out  of  the  Quefiion ;  your  words  arc,  Thefe  things 
.      ,\th0i  beini  out  of  the  Quefiion. 

OutofwhatQjjeitioo,  Ibefeechyou,  my  Lord?  The  Quefiion  here,  and  that 
of  your  own  propofitfg  to  be  defended  in  the  Affirmative,  is  this.  Whether 
thyfi  viho  offer  ,, at  clear  and  difiinSl  Ideas  bid  much  jaker  for  Certainty  than  I  do  i 
And  how  Certainty  by  Scnfe,  by  Reafon,  and  by  Remembrance  comes  to  have 
any  particular  Exception  in  reference  to  this  Quefiion,  'tis  my  misfortune 
not  to  be  able  to  find« 

fioc  your  Lordihip,  leaving  the  Examination  of  the  Quefiion  under  debate, 
by  anewStatcofcheQucftiODy  would  pin  upon  me  what  I  never  faid  Your 
p.  13*  VlTordsarc,  Theje  things  then  being  put  out  of  the  Quefiion^  which  belong  not  to  tti 
the  Quefiion  truly  fiated  is,  Whether  we  can  attain  to  any  Certainty  rf  Knmle^ 
as  to  the  'truth  ^'  a.Propofition  in  the  way  of  Ideas,  where  the  Ideas  themfelves,  by 
which  wecanteto  thai  Certainty ^  be  mt  clear  and  diftinci?  With  SubmiflBon,  my 
Lord,  that  which  I  fay  in  the  Point,  is.  That  we  may  be  certain  of  the  Trutli 
ofa  Propofition  concerning  an  Idea  which  is  not  in  all  its  Parts  clear  and  di* 
ftind ;  and  therefore  if  your  Lordihip  will  have  any  Quefiion  with  me  concern* 
ing  this  Matter,  the  Quefiion  truly  fiated  is,  lHjether  we  cm  frame  any  Prafofitien 
concerning  a  thing  whereof  we  have  hat  an  obfiure  and  confused  Idea,  of  whofe  Truth  wi 
can  becertain^ 

That  this  is  the  QpcfUoa,  you  wiUcafily  agree,  when  you  will  give  yow  (elf 
the  trout^lo  to  look  back  to  the  Rife  of  it* 

Tour  Lordihip  having  found  out  a  flrange  fort  of  Men,  who  had  broached 
Vind.  p.2^%  ^  Do^ine  which  fiippos*d  that  we  muft  have  clear   and  difiinA  Ideas  of  whatever 
we  pretend  to  a  Certainty  of  in  our  Mnds,   was  pleas'd  for  this  to  call  cbem  the 
Gemlemen  of  a  new  way  of  Reafoning,  and  to  make  me  one  of  them.     I  anfwer'd» 
that  I  plac'd  not  Certainty  only  in  clear  and  diflinft  Ideas,  and  fo  ought  not 
to  have  been  made  one  of  them,  being  not  guilty  of  what  made  a  Gentleman 
if  this  new  way  of  Reafoning.    'tis  pretended  ilill,  that  I  am  guilty,-    and  en* 
deavourM  to  be  proved.    To  know  now  whether  I  amor  no,  it  muft  be  con- 
«     .  iider'd  what  you  lay  to  their  Charge,   as  the  Confcqucnce  of  that  Opinion  ;  and 
that  is,  Thatapoh  this  Ground  we  cannot  come  to  any  Certainty  that  there  is  fuck 
Yini.p.24D.^^^H  **'  Subfiance.    This  appears  by  more   Places  than  one.    Your  Lord- 
ihip asks.  How   is  it  pojjible  thai  we  may  be  certain  that  there  are  both  bodily  and 
I6id.  J^^^^  Subfianoes,  if  our  Reafon  depend  upon  dear  onddifiinB  Ideas  ?  And  again. 
Urn)  conn  we  to  he  certain  that  there  are  fpiritual  Sub  fiances  in  the  fVorUy  Jlnce  we 
can  have  no  clear  anddiftinli  Ideas  concerning  them?    And  your  Lordihip  having 
fet  down  forac  Words  out  of  my  Book,  as  if  t!>ey  were  inconiiftent  with  my 
Vind.N244.  JESrincipk  of  Certainty  founded  only  in  clear  and  dillina  Ideasy  you  fay,  From 
^*         whmce  itfUBowt  that  we  may  be  certain  of  the  Being  of  a  fpiritual  Sub  fiance,  tbo"  we 
have  m  clear  and  difiinB  Ideas  of  it. 

.Odicr  Placet  might  be  produced,  but  thefe  are  enough  to  ihew.  That  thofe 
wWbdldJ9ldar!anddiflinft/j(^/  necefl'ary  to  Certainty,  were  accus'd  to  extend 
icithus  far,  tfaat  where  any /i^tf  was  obfcure  and  confus'd,  there  no  Propofitioo 
could  be  madCiOoncemidg  it,  of  whofe  Truth  we  could  b^  certain  ;  v.  g.  vtc 
could  not  be  dortaih  that  there  was  in  the  World  fuch  a  tiling  as  Subflance,  be* 
OUife  wejhad  bat  an  obfcure  and  confused  Idea  of  it. 

In  this  Sadie  irherefbre  1  deny'd  that  clear  and  diflfnft  Ideas  were  neccffaty 

taCcitainty^  ni^  g^  I  dcrty'd  it  to  be  my  Do<arine,    That  where  an  Idea  was 

t'i'.j  '-  •    obfcure 
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6bfcttre  and  confus'd,  there  no  Propofition  coold  be  made  concerning  it,  of 
whofe  Truth  we  could  be  certain.  For  I  held  v^fc  might  be  certain  of  the  Truth 
of  this  Pfopo(ition>  That  there  was  Su^ance  in  the  World,  tho'  we  have  but 
an  obfcureand  confused  Idea  of  Subftance:  And  your  Lordlhip  endeavoured  to 
prove  we  could  not,  as  may  be  feen  at  large  in  that  loth  Chapter  of  your  Viif 
dication,  &c. 

From  all  which,  'tis  evident,  that  the  Qaeftion  between  us  truly  ftated is.     .  ^ 
this.  Whether  we  can  attain  Certainty  of  the  Truth  of  a  Propofition  Concerning 
any  thing  whereof  we  have  but  an  obfcure  and  confos'd /iftf  ? 

This  being  the Queftion,  The  firft  thing  you  fay,  iSy  That  Des  Cartes  was  p  ^j. 
of  your  Opinion  againtt  me^  Anfw.  If  the  Queftion  were  to  be  decided  by' 
Authority,  I  had  rather  it  ihould  be  by  your  Lordfliip's  than  Des  Cartes  s : 
And  therefore  I  ihould  excufe  my  felf  to  you,  as  not  having  need,  that 
you  ihould  have  added  his  Authority  to  your's>  to  ihame  me  into  a  Sabmif- 
fion;  or  that  you  ihould  have  been  at  the  pains  to  have  tranfcrib'd  fo  nauch 
out  of  him,  for  my  fake,  were  it  fit  forme  to  hinder  the  difplay  of  the  Riches 
of  your  Lordftip's  unrverfkl  reading  ;  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  I  ihould  take 
pleafure  my  felfj  if  I  had  it  to  ihew. 

I  come  therefore  to  what  I  think  your  Lordihip  principally  aim'd  at ;  which, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  was  to  (hew  out  of  my  Book,  That  I  founded  Certain- 
ty only  on  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  And  jety  as  you  fay,  /  have  cemflaifCd  of  V.  is* 
your  Lord/hip  in  mar  twenty  places  offnj  Secmd  Letter ^  for  charging  this  upon  me. 
By  this  the  World  wiBjudg  oj  the  Jufiice  of  my  Complaims,  and  the  Conjifiency  of  my 
Notion  of  Ideas.  '      ' 

Anfv).  What  Conjiftency  of  my  Notion  of  Ideas  has  to  do  here^\Vx\o^  not; 
for  I  do  not  remember  that  1  made  any  Complaint  concerning  that.  But  fup- 
pofing  my  Complaints  were  ill-grounded  in  this  one  cafe  concerning  Certainty, 
yet  ttey  might  be  reafonaWe  in  other  Points  ,•  and  therefore,  with  SubmHfion, 
I  humbly  conceive  the  Inference  was  a  little  too  large,  to  conclude  firohi  this 
Particular  a^ainft  my  Complaints  in  general.  .  '  ^  * 

In  the  next  place  I  anfwer.  That  fuppofing  the  places  which  your  Xordihip  ^  ^  •  t 
brings  out  of  my  Book  did  prove  what  they  do  not,  nm..  That -I  founded 
Cenainty  only  in  clear  and  diftinft  Ideai\  yet  tny  Qmciplaints  in  th^  HCsfe  ^re 
Very  juil  For  your  Lordiliip  at  firft  brought  me'  Iritb  l^  CofltrdveHy,  and 
made  me  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  Rec^hing^  for  founding  all 
Certainty  on  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  onfy  upon  a  bare  Suppojitioh  that  1  did 
fo  :  which  I  think  your  Lordfhip  confeffes  in  thefe  Words,  where  you  faj^. 
That  ytm  do  not  deny  hut  the  firfl  Occafion  of  your  Charge,  was  the  Suppt^Jiiion  that  F*  9^ 
clear  md  diftinB  Ideas  were  nec^jfary  in  order  to  any  Certainty  in  our  Mtnds ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  attain  this  Certainty,  was  the  comparing  ihzk,  i.  e:  clear  and 
diftinft  Ideas,  together:  hut  to  prove  this,  my  ff^ords,  your'  Lordihip  favs, 
were  produced,  and  my  Principles  of  Certainty  laid  down,  and  none  eWe.  '  Anfw. 
*Tis  ftrange,  that  when  my  Principles  of  Certainty  were  laid  down,  this  (if  I 
held  it)  was  not  found  among  them.  Having  looked  therefore,  ^I  do  ndt 
find  in  that  place,  that  any  ti^ords  or  Principles  of  mine  were  producd  tp  proVc 
that  I  held.  That  the  only  way  to  attain  Certainty,  was  by  comparing  only 
clear  and  diftinft  Ideas;  fo  that  all  that  then  made  me  Qne  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  new  way  of  Reafoning,  was  only  your  fuppofing  that  I  fuppos'd  that  dear 
and  diftinft  Ideas  are  nccefTary  to  Certainty.  And  therefore  I  had  then,  arid 
haveftill,  reafon  to  complain.  That  your  Lordihip  brought  me  into  this  Con- 
troverfy^upon  fo  flight  Groun4sr  which  I  humbly  conceive  will  always  ihe# 
it  to  have  proceeded  not  fo  much  from  any  thing  you  had  then  found  in  my 
Book,  as  from  a  great  Willingnefs  in  your  Lordfbip  at  any  rate  to  doit;  and 
of  this  the  Paffages  which  you  have  here  now'  product  out  0^  my  E0ay,  are  an 
evident  Proof.  .^-j  -    -  ' 

For  if  your  Lordfhip  had  then  known  any  thin^  that  feemM  fo  ttuth  to 
your  purpbfe,  when  you  producd,  as  yop  fay,  my  Words  and  fHy  TrincipUs  to 
frcve.  That  I  held '  dear  and  diftinft /i?a/iiccefliry  to  Certainty;  itcannptbe 
believM  that  you  would  have  omitted  thefe  Paflages,'  either  then  or  in  your 
Anfwer  to  «y  firft  Letter,  and  dtfcr'd  them  to  this  your  Anfwer  to  my  fe- 
cond.    Thefe  Paflages  thncfore  now  quoted  here  by  your  Lord&Jp/  give  mc 
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leave,  my  Lord,  to  fuppofe  have  been  by  a  new  and  diligent  ft  arch  found  out, 
and  are  now  at  laft  brought  fofl  faiium  to  give  feme  colour  to  your  way  ot 
proceeding  with  me  ;  tbo*  thefe  Paflages  being,  as  I  fuppofe,  then  unknown  to 
you,  they  could  not  be  the  Ground  of  making  me  one  of  tiofi  who  place  Cer- 
tainty only  in  clear  and  diAind  IJeas. 

Let  us  come  to  the  Palfages  themfelves,  and  fee  what  help  they  afford  yon. 

B.  4«  C  iS.      The  firft  Words  you  fct  down  out  of  my  EJfay  are  thcfe  ,•  "  The  Mind  not 

5.*  8.  **  being  certain  of  the  Truth  of  that  it  doth  not  evidently  know.'*    From 

thefe  Words,   that   which  I  infer  in  that  place,  is,    **  That  therefore   the 

*^  Mind  is  bound  in  fuch  Cafes  to  give  up  its  Aflent  to  an  unerring  Tc^ 

P«x5*  *'  ftimony«^'    But  your  Lordlhip  from  them  infers  here,  Tberefore  I  make  clear 

Ideas  necejfary  to  Certainty ;  or  therefore,  by  conHdering  the  immediate  Ob/e<^s 

ot  the  Mind  in  thinking,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  Subfiance    (whereof  we 

have  an  obfcurc  and  confus'd  Idea)  doth  exift*    I  (hall  leave  your  Lordlhip  to 

make  good  this  Confequence  when  you  think  /it,  and  proceed  to  the  next 

P,i5.Patfage  you  alledg,  which  you  fay  proves  it  more  plainlj.    I  believe  it  will 

be  thought  it  ihould  be  prov'd  nu>re  plainly,   or  elfe  it  will  not  be  prov'd 

at  all. 

This  plainer  Proof  is  out  of'R  4.  C  4.  $.  8.  in  thefe  Words,  **  That  which 
^'  is  requiHte  to  make  our  Knowledg  certain,  is  the  Cleamefs  of  our  Ideas!" 
Anfv9.  The  Ceruinty  here  fpoken  of,  is  the  Certainty  of  general  Propofitions 
in  Morality,  and  not  of  the  particular  Exiftence  of  any  thing ;    and  there- 
fore tends  not  at  all  to  any  fuch  PoHtion  as  this.    That  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain of  the  Exiftence  of  any  particular  fort  of  Being,   tho'  we  have  but  an 
obfcure  and  confus'd/if/iofit :   Thio^  it  doth  affirm.   That  we  cannot  have 
any  certain  Perception  of  the  Relations  of  general  moral  Ideas  (  wherein  con- 
fifts  the  Certainty  of  general  moral  Propofitions  )  any  farther  than  tbofe  Ideas 
are  clear  in  our  Minds*    And  that  this  h  fo,  I  refer  my  Reader  to  that  Chap- 
ter for  Satisfaction. 
The  third  Place  producM  by  your  Lordflup  out  of  B.  4«C  12,  $.  14*  is, 
"p.  1^,  ^^  For  it  being  evident  that  our  Knowledg  cannot  exceed  our  Ideas^  where 
^  they  are  only  imperfeft^  confiisM  or  obteiare  ;  we  cannot  exped  to  have 
^  ceruin  perfed  ot  dear  Knowledg/'    To  underfland  thefe  Words  arieht, 
we  muft  fee  in  what  place  they  fland,  and  that  is  in  a  Chapter  of  the  Im* 
provement  of  our  Knowledg,  and  therein  are  brought  as  a  reafon  to  (hew  how 
neceflarv  it  is  ^  for  the  enlarging  of  our  Knowledg/ to  get  and  fettle  in  our 
^  Mindi  as  £ur  as  we  can,  clear,  diAind,  and  conftant  Ideas  o(  thofe  things 
**  we  would  confider  and  know/'    The  Reafon  whereof  there  given,  is  this; 
l^bat  as  £9ir  as  they  are  only  imperfed*  confufs'd,  and  obfcure,    we  cannot 
cxped  to  have  certain,  perfed,  or  clear  Knowledg ;   /.  e.  that  our  Knowledg 
will  not  be  clear  and  certain  fo   hi  as  the  Idea  is  imperfed  and   obfcurc* 
Which  will  not  at  all  reach  your  LordfliipV  purpofe,  who  would  argue,  (hat 
becaufe  I  fay  our  Idea  of  Subfiance  is  obfcure  and  confused,  therefore  upon  my 
Grounds,  we  cannot  know  that  fuch  a  thing  as  Sidffiance  txifis ;   becaufe  I 
placed  Certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftind  Ideas.    Mow  to  this  I  anfwec*d. 
That  I  did  not  place  all  Certainty  only  on  clear  and  diilind  Ideas,  in  fuch  a 
AaCSt^^Ot  Senfe  as  that ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  being  miftaken,  I  faid,  "That  my  No- 
^  tioo  of  Certainty  tw  Ideas  is.  That  Certainty  confifts  in  the  Perception  of 
^*  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  ;  fuch  as  we  have,  whether  they 
«*  be  in  all  their  Parts  feifeSily  clear  and  diftind  or  no.^  wx^  If  they  are 
clc^  and  diftind  enough  to  be  capable  of  having  their  Agreement  or  Dila- 
greement  with  any  other  Idea  perceiv'd,  fo  far  they  are  capable  of  affording 
us  Knowledg,  tho'  at  the  fame  time  they  are  fo  obfcure  and  confos'dy  as  that 
there  are  other  Ideas^  with  which  we  can  by  no  means  fo  compare  them,  as 
to  perceive  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement  with  them«    This  was  the  Clear- 
ne£s  and  Diftindnefs  which  I  deny'd  fo  be  necetfary  to  Certainty. 

If  your  Lordlhip  would  have  done  me  the  honour  to  have  contider'd  what  I 
nnderftood  by  oblcure  andconfusM  Ideas^  and  what  every  one  muft  underfland 
by  them^^  who  thinks  clearly  and  diftindly  concerning  them,  I  am  apt  to  ima* 
gine  you  would  have  f{>arM  your  felf  the  trouble  of  railing  this  Queftion,  ttd 
omitted  thtfe  Quotations:  out  of  my  Bookt  as  not  ferving  to  your  Lordfhip's 
Purpofe*  The 
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The  fourth  Paflage,  which  you  feeai  to  lay  moft  ftrcfs  on,  proves  as  little  to 
your  purpofe  as  either  of  the  former  thnee  :  The  Words  arc  tbefe ;  **  But  ob-  EiDy,B.lV. 
**  (cure  and  conius'di  Ideas  can  never  produce  any  dear  and  certain  Knowledge  c.2.  §.  15, 
.*'  becaufe  as  far  as  any  Ideas  are  confu^'d  or  obfcure,  the  Mind  can  never  per- 
**  ceive  clearly  whether  they  agree  or  nq/'  The  latter  partof  tbefe  Words  are 
a  plain  Interpretation  ot  the  fonoer^  and  flicw  their  meaning  to  be  this,  viz.. 
Oiir  obfcure  and  confus'd  Z/^/tj,  as  they  Aand  in  contra*diftinliion  to  clear  and 
diftinft,  have  all  of  them  fomething  in  them,  wbicreby  they  ate  kept  from  be- 
ing wholly  imperceptible  and  pcrfedly  confounded  with  all  other /i^^j,  andfo 
their  Agreement  or  Difagreement^  with  at  leaft  fome  other  Jdeas^  may  be  per- 
ceiv'd,  and  thereby  produce  Certainty,  tho*  they  are  obfcure  and  confus'd  ibf^o/. 
But  fo  far  as  they  are  obfcure  and  confus'd,  fo  that  their  Agreement  or  Difa« 
greement  cannot  be  perceiv'd,  fo  far  they  cannot  produce  Certainty  ,•  v.  g^  the  • 
Idea  of  Subjlance  is  clear  and  diftiqd;  enough  to  have  its  Agreement  with  that 
of  aBual  Exiftence  perceiv'd  :  But  yet  it  is  fo  far  jobfcurc  ap4  confus'd,  that 
there  be  41  great  many  other  Ideas^  with  which,  by  reason  of  its  Obfcurity  and 
Confufednefs,  we  cannot  compare  itfo,  as  to  produce  fuch.  a  Perception;  and 
in  all  thpfe  Cafes  we  neceflarily  come  Abort  of  Certainty.  And  that  this  was  fo, 
and  that  1  meant  fo,  I  humbly  conceive  you  could  not  but  have  fecn,  if  you 
bad  given  your  felf  the  trouble  to  refleft  on  that  Paflagc  which  you  quoted, 
vi%.  *"  That  Certainty  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difa-  P-  7- 
"  greement  of  Ueas^  fuch  as  we  have,  whether  they  be  in  thpir  Parts  pcr- 
**  teftly  clear  and  diftinft  or  no/*  To  wflich,  what  your  LordiSiip  has  here 
brought  out  of  the  fecond  Book  of  &iy  EiTay,  is  no  manner  of  Contradidion  j 
nnlefs  it  be  a  Contradi^ion  to  fay,  that  an  Idea^  which  cannot  be  well  con* 
par'd  with  {ome  Ideas^  from  which  it  is  not  clearly  iand  fufficitntly  diftinguiib- 
able,  is  yet  capable  of  having  its  Agreement  or  Difagreement  pereciv^d  widi 
fome  other  Idea,  with  which  it  is  not  fo  confouiuded,  but  that  it  mty  be  cony- 
par'd :  And  therefore  I  had,  and  have  ^ill  reafon  to  •complain  of  your  Lordlhip, 
for  charging  that  upon  me  which  I  never  faid  nor  meant* 

To  make  this  yet  more  vifible,  give  rue  leave  to.  loake  ufe  of  an  Inftance*  in 
the  Obje^  ot  the  Eyes  in  feeing,  h^nn  whence  the  Metaphor  of  obfcure  and 
confus'd  is  transfer'd  to  Idfios,  the  Obae<5s  of  the  Mind  in  Thinking.  There  is 
DO  Objea  which  the  Eye  kts,  that  can  be /aid  to  be  perfeflay  obfimre,  for  then 
it  would  not  be  feen  at  all ,-  nor  perfe&Iy  confu^U  for  then  it  could  not  be 
diftinguifli'd  from  any  other,  no  not  from  a  clearer.  For  Example,  one  kts  in 
the  Dusk  fomething  of  that  Shape  and  Size,  that  a  Xian  in  that  degree  of 
Light  and  Dift^nce  would  appear.  This  is  not  fo  obfcure,  that  he  fees  nothing ; 
nor  fo  confus'd,  that  he  cannot  diftinguifh  it  from  a  Sceeple  or  a  Star;  but  it  is  fo 
obfcure,  that  he  cannot,  tho'  it  be  a  Statue,  diftinguifh  it  from  a  Man  ;  and 
therefore,  in  regard  of  a  Man,  it  can  produce  no  clear  and  difiinft  Knowledg: 
But  yet  as  obfcure  and  confus'd  an  Idf^a  as  it  is,  this  hinders  not  but  there  may 
many  Propofitions  be  made  concerning  it,  as  particularly  that  it  exifls,  of  the 
Truth  of  which  we  may  be  certain.  And  that  without  any  Gontradifiioo  to 
what  I  (ay  in  my  Effay,  vi^.  "  That  obfcure  and  confused  Ideas  can  never  pro- 
*^  duce  any  clear  and  certain  Knowledg  ;  becaufe  as  far  as  they  areconfiis  dot 
*•  obfcurca  the  Mind  cannot  perceive  clearly  whether  they  agree  or  na'*  This 
Retifon  that  I  there  give,  plainly  limiting«it  only  to  Knowlec^,  where  the  Ob- 
fcurity and  Con(ufion  is  fuch,  that  it  hinders  the  Betceptioo  of  Agoeement  or 
Difagreement,  which  is  not  fo  great  in  any  obfcure  and  coaiiis'd  l£ai  but  that 
there  are  fome  oihttldeas^  with  whichit  may  be  perceiv'dtoagroeor  difagree, 
and  there  'tis  capable  to  produce  Certainty  in  us. 

And  thus  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  your  Defence  of  youxfirfi  AMfiaer^  as  you 
call  it,  and  defire  the  Reader  to  confider  how  much,  in  the  eight  Pages  im- 
ploy'd  in  it,  is  fajd  to  defend  this  Proposition,  Tim  ibcfe  who  ^  at  clear  and 
dijiinil  Ideas,  hid  timb  fairer  for  Certainty  thm  I  do? 

But  your  LordOiip  having,  under  this  Head,  taken. occafion  to  examine  my 
making  clear  and  diftina;  Ueas  neceifary  to  Certainty,  I  crave  leave  to  confider 
here  what  you  fay  of  it  in  another  {Haoc.    I  find  one  Argument  iQore  to  prove, 
that  I  place  Certainty  only  in  clear  anddiftinA  Ideas.    Your  LonUhip  tells  me,  f«  (3-       J 
juidbidswco^rw^syiwutoari//,  thai  I  fiffrivelj  faj^  ^l  Thif:  ihc  mind  not  be* 
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"  ing  certain  of  the  Truth  of  that  it  doth  not  evidently  know :''  So  that,  fay$ 
.  .  your  Lordihip,  it  is  plain  here,  that  I  place  Certainty  in  evident  Knhwkdg^  or  in 
clear  and  diftind  Ideas,  and  yet  my  great  Complaint  of  your  Lordjhip  was,  that  you 
chargd  this  upon  me,  and  now  you  find  it  in  my  own  words.  Anfwer.  I  do  obfervt 
my  own  words,  but  do  not  find  in  them  or  tn  clear  and  diftinSi  Ideas,  tho'  your 
Lordfliip  has  fttthefcdown  as  nay  words.  I  there  iiidced  fay,  "  The  Mind  is 
*'  not  certain  of  what  it  docs  not  evidently  know.*'  Whereby  I  place  Cer- 
tainty, as  your  LordJhip  fays,  only  in  evident  Knowledge  but  evident  Knowledg 
may  be  had  in  the  clear  and  evident  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagrcc- 
mcnt  of  Ideas  ;  tho'  fome  of  them  (hould  not  be  in  all  their  Parts  perfedly  clear 
and  diftinft,  as  is  evident  in  this  Propoficion,  that  Subfiance  does  esift. 

But  you  give  not  off  this  Matter  fo  :  For  thefc  Words  of  mine  zbovc  quoted 
P.  ij.  by  your  Lordfliip,  i>i^  **  It  being  evident,  that  our  Knowledg  cannot  exceed  cue 
**  Ideasy  where  they  are  imperfea,  confiis'd  or  obfcure,  we  cannot  cxpea  to 
P.  63.  *^  have  certain,  perfcd  or  clear  Knowledg;**  your  Lordfhip  has  here  up  again: 
And  thercuponcharge  it  on  me  as  a  ContradiQ:ion,  that  confeffing  our  Idms  to 
bcimpcrfea,  confused  and  obfcure,  I  fay,  I  do  not  yet  place  Certainty  in  clear 
and  diftinft  Idtas.  Anfwer.  The  Rcafon  i$  plain,  for  I  do  not  fay  that  all  our 
Ideas  are  imperfeft,  confus'd  and  obfcure  ;  nor  that  obfcure  and  confus'd  Ideas 
are  in  all  their  Parts  fo  obfcure  and  confus'd,  that  no  Agreement  or  Difagrec- 
mcnt  between  them  and  any  other  Idea  can  be  perceiv'd  i  and  therefore  my  Con- 
fcffion  of  impcrfcd,  obfcure  and  confiis'd  Ideas,  takes  not  away  all  Knowledg 
even  concerning  thofc  very  Ideas?^ 

But,  fays  your  Lordfliip,  Can  Certainty  h  had  with  imperfeB  and  obfcure  Idea5, 
gttd  yet  no  Certainty  be  had  by  them  f  Add  if  you  pleafe,  my  Lord,  [  by  thofc 
parts  ot  tbetp  which  are  obfcure  and  confus'd  :]  And  then  the  Queftion  will  be 
right  put,  and  Jiave  this  eafy  Anfwer:  Yes,  my  Lord;  and  that  without  any 
Conttadiaion,  becaufe  an  Ltea  that  is  not  in  all  its  parts  pcrfcdly  dear  and  di- 
ftind,  abd  is  therefore  aa obfcure  and  confus'd  Idea,  may  yet  with  thofcldead^ 
with  which,  by  any  obfcurity  it  has,  it  is  not  confounded,  be  capable  to  pro- 
duce Knowledg  by  the  perception  of  its  Agreement  or  Difagreement  with  them. 
And  yet  it  will  hold  true^  that  in  that  part  wherein  it  is  im^rfed,  obfcure  and 
confus'd,  we  cannot  expeft  to  have  certain,  perfed  or  clear  Knowledg. 

For  Example :  He  that  has  the  Idea  of  a  Leopard,  as  only  of  a  /potted  Ani- 
mal, mufl  be  confefs'd  to  have  but  a  very  imperfed,  obfcure  and  confus'd  Idea 
of  that  ^ies  of  Animals  ;  and  yet  this  obfcure  and  confus'd  Idea  is  capable  by 
a  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  clear  part  of  it^  viz,. 
xbzt  o(  Animal,  with  (everal  other  Ideas,  to  produce  Certainty :  Tho' as  far  as 
the  obfcure  part  of  it  confounds  it  with  the  Idea  of  a  Lynx,  or  other  fpotted 
Animal,  it  can,  join'd  with  them,  in  many  Propofitioqs,  produce  no  Knowledge 
This  might  eafily  be  underitood  to  be  my  meaning  t^  thefc  words,  which 
P.  122    y^"^  Lordlhip  quotes  out  of  my  EJfay,  vix^  **  That  our  Knowledg  confifting  in 
*^  the  Perception   of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  two  Ideas^    its 
**  Qcamcfs  or  Obfcurity  conlifls  in  the  Clearncfs  or  Obfcurity  of  that  Pcrcep- 
"  tion,  and  not  in  the  Qeamefsor  Obfcurity  of  the  Ideas  thcmfelves."  Upoa 
which  your  Lordfliip  asks.  How  is  it  pofJiUe  jor  the  Mind  to  have  a  clear  Percept 
tion  of  the  Agjreement  of  Ideas,    if  the  Ideas  themfelves  be  not  clear  and  difiinS? 
At^tiw.  Juft  as  the  Eyes  can  have  a  clear  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement of  the  clear  and  diflind  parts  of  a  Writing,  with  the  clear  Parts  of 
another,  tho*  one,  or  both  of  them,  be  fo  obfcure  and  blurr'd  in  other  Parts, 
that  the  Eye  cannot  perceive  any  Agreement  or  Difagreement  they  have  one 
•  with  another.    And  I  am  forry  that  thcfe  Words  of  mine,    "  My  Kotion  of 

^^^'•'**  <c  Certainty  by  jWp«/,  is^  that  Cenainty  coofifts  in  the  Perceptionof  the  Agree- 
^  ment  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  fuch  as  we  have,  whether  they  be  in  all  their 
^*  Parts  perfeAly  clear  and  diftin^  or  no ;''  were  not  plain  enough  to  make  your 
Lordfliip  underftand  my  meining,  and  fave  you  all  this  new,  and,  as  it  feems 
to  me,  needlefs  trouble. 

In  your  1 5  th  Page,  your  Lordfliip  comes  to  your  fecond  of  the  three  Anjwers^ 
p  -   tdWcA  you  fay  you  had  ^ivm,  and  would  lay  together  and  defend. 
p\     You  fay,  (2.)  you  anfwcr^d   7bat  it  is  very  pofftble  the  Author  of  ChrifHanity 
*  ^''iiot  Myficrious  migfjt  mfiah  or  mifappl)  my  Notions,  but  there  is  too  much  reafm 
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to  believe  he  thought  them  the  fame;  and  we  have  no  reafon^to  be  forty  that  be  bath 
given  me  this  occafion  for  the  explaining  my  meanings  and  for  the  Vindication  of  my 
Jelf  in  the  Matters  I  apprehend  he  had  chargd  me  with.  Thcfc  words  your  Lordihip 
quotes  out  of  the  3  6th  Page  of  your  firft  Letter.  But,  as  I  have  already  obfcrv*d> 
they  are  not  there  given  as  an  Anfwer  to  this  that  you  make  me  here  (ay  ;  and 
therefore  to  what  purpofe  you  repeat  them  here  is  not  eafy  to  difcem,  unle&ic 
can  be  thought  chat  an  uofatisfaftory  Anfwer  in  one  place  can  become  fatisEac* 
tory  by  being  repeated  in  another,  where  it  is^  as  I  humbly  conceive^  le(s  to 
the  purpofe,  and  no  Anfwer  at  ail.  It  was  th^  indeed  given  as  an  Anfwer  to 
my  faying.  That  I  did  not  place  Ceruinty  in  clear  and  diflind  Ideas^  which  I 
faid  to  (hew  that  you  had  no  reafon  to  bring  me  into  the  Controverfy,  becaufe 
the  Author  of  Chrifiianity  not  Myfierious  plac'd  Certainty  in  clear  and  diftind 
Ideas.  To  fatisfy  me  for  your  doing  fo,  vour  Lord(bip  anfwers.  That  it  war 
'very  pojjible  that  Aiahor  might  mifiake  or  mi/apply  my  Notions.  A  Reafon  indeed^ 
that  will  equally  juIUfy  your  bringing  my  Book  into  any  Controverfy  :  For  these 
is  no  Author  fo  infallible^  write  he  in  what  Controverfy  he  pleafess  but  Vix 
ppffible  he  may  mifiake ^  or  mifapply  my  Notions. 

That  was  the  force  of  this  your  Lordihip's  Anfwer  in  that  place  of  your  firft 
Letter,  but  what  it  ferves  for  in  this  place  of  your  fecond  Letter,  I  have  ndt 
Wit  enough  to  fee.  The  remainder  of  it  I  have  anfwcr'd  in  the  37th  and  38th 
Pages  of  my  fecond  Letter,  and  therefore  cannot  but  wonder  to  fee  it  repeated 
here  again,  without  any  notice  takenof  Wha^I  faid  in  anfwettoitt  tho^yoii 
fet  it  down  here  again,  as  you  fay,  p.  7.  on  purpofe  to  defend. 

But  all  the  Defence  made,  is  only  to  that  part  of  my  Reply,  which  you  fe(  P«  x^« 
down  as  a  fre(h  Complaint  that  I  make  in  thefe  words :  ^*  Th^  can  be  no  xtir 
^^  fon  why  I  (hould  be  join'd  with  a  Man  that  had  mifapply'd  my  Notion^  and 
*'  that  no  Man  hath  fo  much  miftaken  and  mi(apply  d  my  Notions  as  your .  ^ 
•'  Lordihip  ;  and  therefore  I  ought  rather  to  be  joined  with  your  Lordlhijp.'* 
And  then  you,  with  fome  warmth,  fabjoin  :  But  is  this  fair  and  ittgenuotis  Deal- 
ing^  to  reprefent  this  Matter  fo^  as  if  your  Lordjhip  hadjdirid  Us  toginher^  hcaufe  be  hdd 
mifunderftood  and  mifapply  d  my  Noti(ms  I  Can  Itbinkymr  Lordfbip  d  ManoffoUtr 
tie  Senfe  to  make  that  the  reafon  of  it  ?  No,  Sir*    (ays  your  Lord(bjp,  It  was  b^ 
eaufe  he  afjignd  no  other  Grounds  but  mine^  andthfitin  my,  own  wordi ;  however^  mvs  .  ; 
/  would  divert  the  meaning  of  them  another  way. 

My  Lord,  I  did  fet  down  your  words  at  large  in  my  fecond  Letter,  and  therer 
fore  do  not  fee  how  I  could  be  liable  to  any  Charge  ot  uttfair  dr  dtftiigemms  deair 
ing  in  reprefenting  the  Matter ;  which  I  am  (ure  you  will  allow  as  a  Proof  of  my  not 
mifreprefentingy  Hnce  I  find  you  ufe  it  your  felf  as  a  fure  Fence  againft  any  fuch 
Accusation ;  where  you  tell  me,  '^that  you  hoFue  fet  down  my  own  words  at  large,  P.  133* 
that  I  may  not  complain  that  your  Lordfbip  mifreprefents  my  Senfe.  The  fame 
Anfwer  I  muft  defire  my  Reader  to  apply  forme  to  your  73d  and  poth  Page4» 
where  your  Lord(hip  makes  Complaints  of  the  like  kind  with  this  here. 

The  Reafonsyou  give  for  joining  me  with  the  Author  o(  Chrifiianity  not  Atyr 
Jierious,  are  put  down  verbatim  zs  you  gave  them  ;  and  if  they  did  not  givemt 
chat  SatisfaBion  they  were  de(ign'd  fort  am  I  to  be  blamM  that  I  did  not  find 
them  better  than  they  were  ?  You  |oin'd  me  with  that  Author,  becaufe  he 
plac'd  Certainty  only  in  clear  and  i^9(mQt Ideas:  I  told  your  Lojrdihip  I  did  not 
do  foi  and  therefore  that  could  be  no  reafon  for  your  joining  me  with  him. 
You  anfwer,  ^Twas  pofjible'he  might  mifiake  or  mifapply  my  Notions  :  So  that  oura- 
greeing  in  the  Notion  of  Certainty  (the  pretended  Reafon  for  \«rhich  we  were 
join'd)  failing,  all  the  Reafon  which  islf&,  and  which  you  o£Eer  in  this  Anfwer 
for  your  joining  of  us,  is  the  poffibility  of  bis  miflaking  my  Notiws.  And  I  think 
it  a  very  natural  Inf<(rence,  that  if  the  mere  poffibility  of  any  one'^  miflaking  me^ 
be  a  reafon  for  my  being  join' d  with  him ;  any  one's  a&ual  miftakiqg  ,me,  is  a 
fironger  reafon  why  I  (hould  be  join'd  with  him*  Bat  if  fuch  an  Inference  Oiqws 
(more  than  you  would  have  it)  the  fatisfa^SiorineGs  and  force  of  your  Anfwert  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  I  caanot  change  the  nature  of  things.. 

Your  Lordihip  indeed  adds  in  that  Place,  That  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  ii-  AaCi.fig^ 
lieve  that  the  Author  thought  bis  Notions  and  mine  the  fame. 

Anfw.  Wh«n  your  Lordihip  (hall  produce  that  Ittafon,  it  will  be  feen  whether 
it  were  too  much  or  CQO  little.  ^Till  it  is  product,  thc^e  appears  no  Reafon  ft 
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9iU  and  fiieh  concoaKd  Reafon,   tho'  it  may  be  too  muck^  can  be  fupposU  I 
think,  CO  gire  very  little  Sacisfadion  to  me  or  any  body  dfe  in  the  care. 

p^  ,^^  But  to  make  good  what  you  have  faid  in^your  Anfwer,  your  Lordfliip  here  re 
plies,  ThatjM  dtdnafQinns  tognher^  hcaufe  ki  had  mif under fiood  and  mifapflyd 
mj  Noiimt.  Anfw.  Neither  did  I  fay,  that  therefore  you  did>i»  U4.  But  this 
I  crave  leave  to  fa^.  That  all  the  ECeafon  you  there  ga?e  for  yoatjoinmg  us  <9- 
{fsfibir,  was  the  fi^ihtj  af  his  miftaking  Md  mifafpfyiug  my  NcMns. 
P«  f  ^#  But  your  Loixlihip  now  cells  me,  A'o,  5i>,  this  was  not  the  reafon  of  your 
JMMg  us ;  botf^ioax  btcatifi  hi  ^tffid  m  other  Grounds  hut  mine^  and  m  raj  imn 
Wwds.  AkS'^  My  Lord,  I  do  not  itmember  that  in  that  place  you  give  this 
as  a  reafon  for  your  joining  of  us ;  and  I  could  not  anfwer  in  that  olace  to  what 
you  dad  oot  there  (ay,  but  to  what  you  there  did  lay.  Now  your  Lordihip  dots 
lay  it  bete,  here  I  ihall  take  the  liberty  to  anfwer  lu 

The  Ra(M  you  now  give  for  yoor/oi;ifNij  me  with  that  Author,  is  hecaufeh 
i^Pffi*d  no  other  Grounds  hut  minei  which  however  tenderly  expre(s'd,  is  to  be 
underftood^  I  foppoTe,  that  he  did  ajljign  my  Grounds.  0(what,  I  befeech  your 
Lordfhip,  did  he  afjignmy  Grotiuds,  and  in  my  Wwds  I  If  it  were  not  my  (rrdmrfr 
of  Certainty,  it  could  be  no  manner  of  Reafon  for  your  joining  mc  with  him  ,* 
becaofe  the  only  Reafon  why  at  firft  you  made  him  (and  me  with  him)  a  Gemlt^ 
9um  oftht  new  vsay  tsf  Rei^onimg^  Vkss  hisfuppofing  clear  and  diftinli  Ideas  nectary  to 
(krtainty,  which  wzsthe  Opinion  that  you  declar'd  you  oppo/d.  Now,  my  Lord, 
if  you  can  Ihew  where  that  Author  has  in  my  IVords  affign'dmy  Grounds  ok^  Cei-^ 
tainty,  there  will  be  feme  Grounds  for  what  you  fay  here.  But  till  your  Lord- 
ihip does  that,  it  will  be  pretty  hard  to  believe  that  to  be  the  Groood  of  your 
joiningm  together ;  which  being  no  where  to  be  found,  can  fcarce  bethought 
tte  true  reafon  of  your  doing  it. 

P.  i^«      Tour Lordfhip adds,  Bnaever^  mw  I wouU divert  the  meaning  oj  Tbcm  {i.e.' 
thofe  ay  words  J  another  way. 

Anfw.  Whenever  you  ate  pleasM  to  fet  down  thofe  ff^ords  ofmine^  wherein  tha3C 
Author  affigins  my  Grmtds  of  Cettaimy^  it  will  be  feen  how  J  mm)  divert  their  meaning 
another  way  i  till  then,  they  muft  remain  with  fevecal  other  of  your  Lordfliip's  in- 
vifibte  Them^  which  are  no  where  to  be  found. 

P.  i7#  But  to  your  asking  me,  whether  lean  think  your  TjerdffApa  Man  oj  thast  Utek 
Senjel  I  crave  leave  to  reply.  That  I  hope  it  muft  not  be  concluded,  that  as 
often  as  in  your  way  of  writing  I  meet  with  anything  that  does  not  feem  to  me 
iatisiadory^  and  I  endeavour  to  (hew  that  it  does  not  prove  what  it  19  msidc  ufe 
of  for,  that  I  pttfently  think  your  Lordfhip  a  Mm  of  tittk  Senfe :  This  would 
be  a  very  hard  Rule  in  defending  one's  fetf;  efpecially  for  me,  againftfo  great 
Md  lettned  a  Kten,  whofe  Rea(ons  and  Meaning  it  is  not,  I  find,  always  eafy 
for  fo  mean  a  Capacity  as  mine  to  reach :  and  therefore  I  have  taken  great  care  to 
istdown  your  words  in  moft  places,  to  fecure  my  felf  from  the  Imputation  of 
mifreprefenting  your  Senfe,  and  to  leave  it  fairly  before  the  Reader  to  judg,  whe- 
ther I  miflake  itf  and  how  far  I  am  to  be  blamed  if  I  do.  And  I  would  have 
fet  down  your  whole  Letter  page  by  page  as  I  anfwerM  it,  would  not  that 
have  madem^  Book  too  big. 

'  If  I  muft  write  under  this  fear,  that  you  apprehend  I  think  meanly  of  you,  as 
often  as  I  thinkaay  reafon  you  make  ufe  of  is  not  fatisfaAory  in  the  ponit  it  is 
brDugbt  for.>j  theCaufeSofUneafinefs  would  return  too  often,  and  it  would  be 
i>ctter  once  for  all  to  conclude  your  Lordfliip  fn^lible,  and  acquiefcc  in  what 
^ver  you  lay,  than  in  every  page  to  be  fo  rude  as  to  tell  your  Lordfliip^  / 
$hhsk  you  have  lieole  Senje^  if  that  be  the  Interpretation  of  my  endeavouring 
-to  file  w,  that  your  Reafohs  come  fliott  any  where. 

My  Lord,  when  you  did  me  the  hononr  to  anfwer  my  firft  Letter  (which  I 
thought  noght  have  paTs'd  for  a  fobmiffive  Complaint  of  what  I  dkl  not  well 
tmderftand,  cither  than  a  Difpute  with  your  Lordihip^  you  weir  pleas'd  to  in- 
lert  into  It  direft  Accufations  againft  my  Book  i  which  k>okM  as  if  you  had  a 
snifid  to  enter  into  a  dired  Contrdverfy  wkh  me.    This  Condcfcenflon  in  your 

'  ^  Lfordlhtpha^'inademc  think  my  felf  under  the  protedion  of  rhc  Laws  of  Con- 
troverfy,  which  allow  a  free  examining  and  (hewing  the  Wcakncfs  of  the  Rea- 
sons btK)ugbt*y  the  Othtr  'fide,  without  any  offence.  If  this  be  not  permitted 
iH^^  li-Biiift  confefs  I  have' been  mifttkeh^  and  have  been  guilty  in  anfwering 
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you  any  thing  at  all :  for  how  to  anfwer  without  anfwering,  I  coofefs,  Ido'noc 
know.^ 

I  w!&  you  never  had  writ  any  thing  that  I  was  particularly  conccrp'd  to  exa- 
mine ;  and  what  I  have  been  concerned  to  examine,  I  wi(b  it  had  given  me  no 
occafion  for  any  other  Anfwer,  but  an  Admiration  of  the  Manner  and  Juftncfs 
of  your  Corre&ions,  and  an  Acknowledgment  of  an  Increafe  of  that  great  Opi- 
nion which  1  had  of  your  Lordihip  before.  But  I  hope  it  is  not  ex{^ed  from 
me  in  this  Debate,  that  I  (hould  admit  as  good  and  conclufive  all  that  drops 
from  your  Pen,  for  fear  of  cauHng  fo  much  difpleafure  as  you  feem  here  to  have 
upon  this  occafion,  or  for  fear  you  Qiould  objcGt  to  me  the  Preemption  df 
thinking  you  had  but  little  Senfe,  as  often  as  I  endeavoured  to  fbew  that  what 
yon  fay  is  of  little  force. 

When  thofe  Words  and  Grmnds  of  mint  are  produced,  that  the  Author  of  Chri-^ 
fiianity  not  Myfterious  ai&gn'd,  which  your  Lordihip  thinks  a  fufilcient  Reafon  for 
your  joining  me  with  him^  in  oppofing  the  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity  i  I  (hall  con- 
iiderchem,  and  endeavour  to  give  you  Satisfadion  about  them,  as  well  as  I  have 
already  concerning  thofe  ten  Lines,  which  you  have  more  than  onCe  quoted  out 
of  him,  as  taken  out  of  my  Book,  and  which  is  all  that  your  LordChip  has  pro- 
duced out  oi  him  of  that  kind :  in  all  which  there  is  not  one  fyllable  of  clear 
uttd  diftinU  Ideasj  or  of  Certainty  founded  in  them.  In  the  mean  time,  in  anfwer 
to  your  other  Queftion,  But  is  this  fair  and  Ingenuous  dealing  ?  I  refer  nly  Rea-  p,  15; 
der  to  f.  35  -38.  of  my  fecond  Letter,  where  he  may  fee  at  large  all  this 
whole  matter,  and  all  the  Unfairnefs  and  Dijingenuity  of  it^  which  I  iubmit  to 
him,  to  judg  whether  for  any  fault  of  that  kind  it  ought  to  have  drawn  on 
me  the  marks  of  fo  much  Difpleafure. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on  here,  and  tells  me.  That  altho'  you  were  willing  to  allow  V.'i6i 
me  all  reafonable  occafionsfor  my  own  Vindication,  as  appears  by  your  ff^ords;  yet  you 
were /enable  enotigh  that  1  had  given  too  jufi  an  occafion  to  of  ply  them  in  that  manner, 
ns  appears  by  the  next  Page. 

What  was  it,  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  was  to  vindicate  my  felf  from, 
atid  what  was  thofe  Tlyem  1  had  given  too  jufi  an  occafion  to  apply  in  that  man-' 
ner  ,  and  what  was  that  Manner  they  were  applyM  in,  and  what  was  the  Occa* 
fion  they  were.fo  apply M  ?  For  I  can  find  none  of  all  thefe  in  that  next  Page  to 
which  your  Lordihip  refers  me.  When  thofe  are  fet  down,  the  World  will  be 
the  better  able  to  judg  of  the  Reafon  you  had  to  join  me  after  the  manner  you 
did*  However^  faying,  my  Lord,  without  proving,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  but 
faying ;  and  in  fuch  perfonal  Matter  fo  turn*d,  (hews  more  the  Di(i)ofitIon  of 
the  Speaker,  than  any  ground  for  what  is  faid.  Your  Lordfhip,  as  a  proof  of 
your  great  Care  of  me,  tells  me  at  the  Top  of  that  Page,  That  yon  had  faid  Anf.  i.p.  ^6i 
fo  much,  that  nothing  could  be  faid  more  for  my  Vindication :  And  before  you 
eome  to  the  Bottom  of  it,  you  labour  to  perfuade  the  World,  that  I  have  need 
,  to  vindicate  my  felf.  Another  poffibly,  who  could  find  in  his  Heart  to  fay  two 
fuch  things,  would  have  taken  care  they  fhould  not  have  ftood  in  the  fame  Page, 
where  the  Juxta*pofition  might  enlighten  them  too  much,  and  furprize  the 
.  Sight.  But  poffibly  your  Lordihip  is  fo  well  fatisfy'd  of  the  World's  Readinefs 
to  believe  your  Profeffions  of  Good-will  to  me,  as  a  Matk  whereof  you  tell  me 
here  of  your  Willingnefs  to  allow  me  all  reafonable  occafions  to  vindicate  myfelf  j  p.  jf. 
that  no  Body  can  fee  any  thing  but  Kindnefs  in  whatever  you  fay,  tbo*  it  ap- 
pears in  fo  different  Shapes. 

In  the  following  Words,  your  Lordfhip  accufesme  of  too  nice  a  piece  of  Cri-  p.  j^; 
ticifm  ;  and  tells  me  it  looks  like  Chicaning.  Anfw*  I  did  not  cxpeS,  in  a  Con- 
trovcrfy  begun  and  managed  as  this  which  your  Lordfliip  has  been  pleased  to 
have  with  mc^  to  be  accused  of  Chicaning,  without  great  Provocation  ;  bccaufc 
the  mentioning  that  Word  might  perlaps  raifc  in  the  Reader's  Mind  fomc 
odd  Thoughts  which  were  better  fpar'd.  But  this  Accufation  made  me  look 
back  into  the  Places  you  quoted  in  the  Margent^  and  there  find  the  matter  to 
ftandthus: 

To  a  pretty  large  Quotation  fet  down  out  of  the  Poftfcript  to  my  firft  Letter,*    • 
.  you  fubfoin  -,  Which  Words  feem  to  exprefs  fo  much  of  a  Chrifiian  Spirit  and  Temper,  AfiM.t^.^7: 
that  your  Lordfliip  cannot  believe  J  intended  to  give  any  advantagt  to  the  Enemies  of 
Vol-  L  N  n  n  a  the 
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tJSrtf  ^thYifttan  Faith  ;  ^«f  whether  there  hath  not  been  too  juft  occafion  for  them  to  applj 
Them  in  that  manner ^  is  a  thing  very  fit  for  me  toconfider. 
k-cit.2,f.45.  In  my  Anfwer,  I  take  notice  that  the  tenn  Tiewi,  in  this  Paflagc  of  your  Lord- 
Ihip's,  can  in  the  ordinary  conftruSion  of  our  Language  be  apply'd  to  nothing 
but  which  Pf/brds  in  the  beginning  of  that  Pafiage>  i.  e.  to  my  Words  immediately 
1. 17.  preceding.  This  your  Lordlhip  calls  Chicaning ;  and  gives  this  reafon  for  it, 
viz,.  Becaufe  any  one  that  reads  without  a  Dejign  to  cavil,  would  eafily  interpret  Them 
of  my  Words  and  Nations  abmt  which  the  Debate  was.  Anfw.  That  any  one  that 
reads  tKat  Paflage  with  or  without  dejigin  to  cavil  could  hardly  make  ft  intel- 
ligible without  interpreting  Them  fo,  1  readily  grant ;  bur  that  it  is  cafy  for  me 
or  any  body  to  interpret  any  one's  meaning  contrary  to  the  neceflary  Conftru- 
dion  and  plain  Import  of  the  Words,  that  I  crave  leave  to  deny.  I  am  fure  it  is 
not  Chicaningj  to  prefume  that  fo  great  an  Author  as  your  Lordlhip  writes  accor^ 
ing  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar^  and  as  another  Man  writes,  who  underftands  our 
Language,  and  would  be  undcrftood :  to  do  the  contrary,  would  be  a  Prefump- 
tioh  liable  to  blame,  and  might  deferve  the  Name  of  Chicaning  and  CaviL  And 
that  in  this  cafe  ic  was  not  eafy  to  avoid  the  interpreting  the  term  Them  as  t 
did,  the  reafon  you  give  why  I  ihould  have  done  it,  is  a  farther  Proof.  Your 
Lordfhip,  to  Ihew  it  was  eafy^  fays  the  Poftfcript  comes  in  but  as  a  Parenthefis* 
Now  I  challenge  any  one  living,  to  fliew  me  where  in  that  Place  the  Parenthefis 
muft  begin,  and  where  end,  which  can  make  7%^;»  applicable  to  any  thing,  buc 
the  Words  of  my  Poftfcript.  I  have  try^d  with  more  care  and  pains  than  is 
ufually  required  of  a  Reader  In  fuch  cafes,  and  cartnot,  I  muft  own,  find  where 
to  make  a  Breach  in  the  Thred  of  your  Difcourfe,  with  the  imaginary  Parens 
thefis,  which  your  Lordihip  mentions,  and  was  not,  I  fuppofe,  omitted  by  the 
Printer  for  want  of  Marks  to  print  it.  And  if  this,  which  you  give  as  the  Key 
that  opens  to  the  Ihterpretation  that  I  ihould  have  ittade,  be  fo  hard  to  be 
found,  the  Interpretation  it  fclf  could  not  be^fo  vttytafy  as  you  fpeak  of. 

But  to  avoid  all  blame  for  undcrflandiog  that  PafTage  as  I  did,  2t\d  to  fecare 

my  felf  from  being  fufpeded  to  fcek  a  fubterfuge  in  the  natural  Import  of  vouc 

Lctt.2./.45.  words,  againft  what  might  be  conjeftur^d  to  be  yourSenfe,  I  added;  *  Bnc 

*  if  by  any  new  way  of  Cortftrudion,  unintelligible  to  me,  the  word  Them  here 

"  fhall  be  apply 'd  to  any  PalTages  of  my  EJfayof  Human  Underftanding  ;  I  muft 

**  humbly  crave  leive  to  obfcrve  this  one  thing,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  what 

**  your  Lordfhip  has  dcfign'd  for  my  SatisfaEUon,  That  tho'  my  Complaint  be  of 

**  yourXocdfhip's  manner  "of  applying  what  I  had  publiihM  in  my  Effay,  fo  as  to 

**  intereflr  me  in  a  Controverfy  wherein  I  meddled  not  ,•  yet  your  Lordfliip  aill 

;    **  alon'g  tells  hie  of  others,  that  have  mifapplyd  I  know  not  what  words  in  ray 

**  Book,*  after  I  know  not  what  manner.   Now  as  to  this  matter,  I  befeech  yonr 

**  Lordfliip  to  believe  that  when  any  one,  in  fuch  a  manner  applies  my  words 

./^  contrary  to  what  I  intended  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  oppofite  to  the  Do- 

^*  fttinc  of  the  Trinity,  ind  me  a  Party  in  that  Controverfy  againft  the  Trinity, 

!  ^^  as  your  Lordihip  knows  I  complain  your  Lordfliip  has  done;  Ifliall  complain 

/^  of  them  too,  andconfider,  as  Well  as  I  can,  v;hzt  SatisfaUion  they  ^vcmcznd 

J^  others  in  it,"  This  Paffage  of  mine  your  Lordlhip  herfc  rep^cfents^  thus,  vit. 

P;  ij^Thzi  I  fay,  that  if  by  an  unintelligible  new  way  of  Conftruftion  the  word  Thm 

be  apply 'd  to  any  Pafl'ages  in  my  Book,  What  then  ?  Why  then,  whdever  they  are^ 

I  intended  to  complain  of  them  too.    But,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  ihe  words  juft  be- 

.     ,.   /ore  tell  me  uAi?  they  aret  viz*  T'he  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Faith.     And  then  your 

Lordfhip  asks,  Whethir  this  he  all  that  I  intend^  viz*  only  to  cotaplain  of  them 

f^r  making  me  a  Party  irt  the  Controverfy  againft  the  l^rinity  ? 

My  Lord,  were  1  given  to  Chicaning;  as  you  call  my  being  ftopt  by  Faults  of 
Grammar  that  diftutb  the  Senfe,  and  make  the  Difcourfe  incoherent  andun- 
intelUgible,  if  we  are  to  take  it  froni-the  words  as  they  are,  I  fhould  not 
,  want  matter  enough  for  fuch  an  Excrcife  of  my  Pen  :  as  for  example  hereagain^ 
where  your  Lordfliip  makes  me  fay,  liat  U  the  word  Them  be  apply'd  to  any 
p.  ip  Paflagcs  in  my  Book,  tkn  whoever  they  are,  I  intend  to  complain^  &c.  Thefc  be* 
ing  fee  down  for  my  words,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  put  them  into 
a  Grammatical  Conftrudidn,  and  make  to  my  felf  an  iotclligible  Senfe  of  them* 
But  'They  being  not  a  word  that  I  have  an  abfdute  Power  over,  to  place  where 
and  for  what  I  will,  I  confefs  I  cannot  do  it.    For  the  term  They  in  the  words 

here. 
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here,  as  voiirLordlhip,  h^  fee  them  down,  having  nothing  that  it  can  refer  to, 
but  Paffages,  orT'Aww,  which  fbwdfor  Words,  it  touft  bea  very  fudden  Meta- 
motphofis  that  muft  change  them  into  Pcrfons,  for  'tis  for  Pcrfonsthat  the  word 
T'hei  (lands  here  {  and  yet  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  as  far  as  I  underftand  £i«- 
Uflfy  TAtfv  is  a  Word  cannot  be  us'd  without  reference  to  fomcthing  mention  d 
before.  Your  Lordfliip  tells  me,  the  JVordsjufi  before  tettnu  who  they  are  The 
Words  juft  mentioned  before  zxc  thcfe  ;  If  by  an  mimlUgible  new  viay  of  Omftru- 
ffiott  the  Word  Them  be  afflj'd  to  any  Baffage  of  my  Book  /for  'tis  to  fomc 
Words  b^ore  indeed,  but  before  in  the  fame  Cwitexture  of  Difcourfe,  that  the 
Word  They  muft  refer,  to  make  it  any  where  intelligible.  But  here  are  no  Pcr- 
fons mcntion'd  in  the  Words  jufi  before,  tho'  your  Lordfliip  tells  me  the  words juff 
before  fhtwwho  they  are;  but  thisjtii  before,  where  the  Perfons  are  mention d 
whom  your  Lordfliip  intends  by  Th^  here,  is  fo  far  oflf,  that  i6  Pages  of  your 
Lordftiip'sfecond  Letter,  174  Pages  of  my  fecond  Letter,  and  above  looPagej 
of  your  Lordfliip's  firft  Letter,  come  between  :  So  that  one  muft  read  abov^ 
«8o  Pages  from  the  Enemies  of  the  Chrifiiau  Faith,  in  the  37th  Page  of  your  firft 
Letter,  before  one  can  come  to  the  Jhty  which  refers  to  them  here  m  the  17th 
Page  of  your  Lordftiip's  fecond  Letter. 

My  Lord,  'tis  my  misfortune  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  Figure  amongft  the 
Men  of  Learning  ;  but  I  would  not  for  that  reafon  be  render  d  fo  dcfpicablc, 
that  I  could  not  write  ordinary  Senfe  in  my  own  Language  :  I  muft  beg  leav^ 
therefore  to  inform  my  Reader,  that  what  your  Lordfliip  has  fet  down  here  as 
mine,  is  neither  my  Words,  nor  my  Senfe.    For,  u^.if.v     «' If 

I.I  fay  not,  if  by  any  uninteStgible  new  way  of  Con/lruSim ;  but  I  fay.  It 
*'  bv  any  new  way  of  Conflruftion  utUBteUigible  tome  :  which  are  tardiftc- 
rent  Expreflions.  For  that  may  be  very  intelligible  to  others,  which  may  be 
unintelligible  to  me.  And  indeed,  my  Lord,  there  are  fo  many  Paflages  m 
vour  Wnting  in  this  Controverfy  with  me,  Which  for  their  Conftruaion,  as 
wcU  asothctwife,  are  fo  unintelligible  to  me,  that  if  I  fliould  be  fo  unmanner- 
ly as  to  mcafore  your  Underfianding  by  mine,  I  fliouId  not  know^  whtt  to  think 
of  them.  In  thofc  cafes  therefore,  1  prefume  not  to  go  beyond  nay  own  Ca- 
pacity :  I  teU  your  Lordfliip  often  (which  I  hope  Modefty  will  permit;  what  my 
weak  Underftanding  wiU  not  reach  i  but  I  am  far  from  faymg  it  is  therefore 
abfolutely  nvimeHigible.  I  leave  to  others  the  benefit  of  their  better  Judgments* 
to  be  enlighten'd  by  your  Ix>rdlhipi  wjiete  I  am  not.       '  :„      ... 

2.  The  ufe  your  Lotdlhip  here  maM»  o£  thefe  Words,  But  if  by  any  new 
«  way  of  Conftmaion  uniotcUigible  to  m^s,  the  Word  r*«w  be  apply  d  to  any 
*'  paitecsinmyBookj"  is  not  the  "principal,  nor  the  only  (as  vovirLordftwp 
makes  it  J  ufc  for  which  I  faid  them  :  But  thisi  that  if  your  Lordfliip  by  Them 
in  that. Place  were  to  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  there  were  others  that  inif- 
apply'd  Paffaets  of  my  Book  J  this  wa^  no  Satis^ftion  for  what  jour  tordfliip 
had  done  in  that  kind.  Tho' this,  Iobfcrv*d,  ^rasyourwayof  Ocfence;  That 
when  I  complain'd  ofc  what  your  Loe4fl«P  had  done,  you  told  me,  that  others 
had  done  fo  too  i  as  if  that  could  be  any  jnanner  of  Satisfadion.  I  added  in  ^  .  . 
the  dot.  *'  That  when  any  one  in  foch  a  manner  applies  my  Words  contrary  Let.  2.^41;, 
«  to  what  1  intended  them,  fo  as  to  m^ke  them  oppofite  to  the  iJoannc  of 
«  the  Trinity,  and  me  a  Party  in  that  Controverfy  againft  the  Trinity,  aayout 
«  Lordfldp  knows  I  complain  your  Lordihip  has  done  j  I  ihaU  cpmpl^m  of  them 
«  too  and  confider  as  well  as  I  can,  ^hat  SatisfaBioit  they  give.mciaod  oth«j;s 
"  in  It"  Of  this  ai^  <nm  of  mine,  your  Lordfliip  makes  your  fore-mention d 
7}}ej,  whether  with  any  Advantage  oC Senfe  orQeamefe  to  my. .Words,  the 
Reader  muft  judg.  However,  this.latter  part  of  that  PafUge,  with  the  par^. 
ticular  Turn  your  Lordfliip  gives  to  it,  Di  What  your  Words  wooJd  perfuade  youc 
Reader  is  aUthat  I  fay  here:  Would;  not  your  Lordfliip,  upon  fuch  an  occafioa 
from  me,  cry  out  again,  Js  this  fair  and  imemtous  DtaHngl  And  wpnld  not  yoji 
think  you  had  reaton  to  do  fo  ?  But  let  us  fee  what  wc  muft  guefs  your  Lprdflup 
makes  me  fay,  and  your  Exceptions  tbit.^  ,.,     .        .„    . 

Your  Lordihip  makes  me  fay,  whoever  tbey  arty  whd  mifapply. my  Words,  as    . 
I  complain  your  Lordfliip  has  done  (  for  thefe  Words  muft  be  fiipply  d»  to  make 
the.Scntencc  to  me  intelligiWe  )  I  intend  to  ton^Uuu  cf  tbm  w ;  And  then  voa 
find  fiuilt  with  me  for  »fing  the  iodcftiice  Word  labHHr,  and  a$  a  Reproof  for 
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tlic  Unrcafonablcncfs  of  it,  you  lay,  Bm  the  Words  jufi  tefere  tell  me  who  thtf 
are.  But  my  Words  arc  not  tvhoever  the)  are  :  buc  toy  Words  arc,  '*  When  any 
**  one  in  fuch  a  manner  applies  my  Words  contrary  to  what  I  intended  them,  circ/' 
Your  Lordihip  would  here  have  mc  undcrftand,  that  there  arc  thofe  that  have 
done  it,  and  rebukes  mc  that  I  fpcak  as  if  I  knew  not  any  one  that  had  done 
it  J  and  that  I  may  not  plead  Ignorance,  you  (ay  your  H/brds  juft  hfbre  told  me 
who  they  were,  viz.  The  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Faith. 

What  muft  I  do  now  to  keep  my  Word,  and  fatisfy  your  Lordfliip  ?  Muft  I 
complain  of  the  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Faith  in  general,  that  clicy  haveapply*d 
my  Words  as  aforefaid,  and  then  confider,  as  well  as  I  can  ,  what  Satisfaaiori 
they  give  me  and  others  in  it  ?  For  that  was  all  I  promisd  to  do.  But  thii 
would  be  ftrange,  to  complain  ot  the  Enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  for  doing 
what  'tis  very  likely  they  never  all  did,  and  what  I  do  not  know  that  any  on« 
of  them  has  done.  Or  muft  I,  to  content  your  Lordftip,  read  over  all  the 
Writings  of  the  Enemies  of  the  Chrifiian  Faith,  to  fee  whether  any  one  of  them 
iha$  apply  d  my  Words,  i.  ^^  in  fuch  a  manner  asIcomplain'dyourLordfhiphas 
done,  that  if  they  have,  I  may  complain  of  them  too  ?  This  truly,  my  Lord, 
is  more  than  I  have  time  for ;  and  if  it  were  worth  while,  when  it  is  done,  I 
t)erceive  I  Ihould  not  content  your  Lordfliip  in  it.  For  you  ask  mc  here,  Is  this 
all  I  intend y  only  to  complain  o)  them  for  making  me. a  Party  in  the  Controverfy  ^j- 
gainfi  the  Trinity  ?  No,  my  Lord,  this  is  not  all*  I  promised  too»  "  To  con- 
"  fidcr,  as  well  as  I  can  what  Satisfaftion  (if  they  offer  any)  they  give  me  and 
**  others  for  fo  doing/'  And  why  ftiould  not  this  content  your  Lordfhip  in  re- 
ference toothers,  as  well  as  it  does  in  reference  to  your  felf?  I  have  but  one 
meaiurc  for  your  Lordfliip  and  others.  When  others  treat  me  after  the  man-^ 
ner  you  have  done,  why  (faould  it  not  be  enough  to  anfwer  them  after  the  fame 
manner  I  have  done  your  Lordihip?  But  perhaps  your  Lordfliip  has  fome  dex- 
trous meaning  under  this,  which  I  am  not  quick* lighted  enough  to  perceive,  and 
.  i  fo  do  not  reply  tight,  as  you  would  have  mc. 

^^  I  muft  beg  my  Reader's  Pardon  as  weU  as  your  Lordfliip*$,  for  ufing  fo  ma- 

ny Words,  about  Paflages  that  feem  not  in  themfelves  of  that  Importance.  I 
confcfs,  that  in  themfelves  they  arc  not  i  but  yet 'tis  my  Misfortune,  that,  in 
this  Controverfy,  your  way  of  writing  and  rcprelcnting  my  Senfc  forces  mc 
to  it. 

Your  Lordfliip's  Name  in  writing  is  eftablifli'd  above  controul,  and  therefore 
—  ^twould  be  ilhbreeding  in  one,  who  barely  reads  what  you  write,  not  to  take 

every  thing  for  perfeft  in  it^  kind,  which  your  Lordfliip  fays«    Cleamefs,  and 
Force,  and  Confiftence  arc  to  be  prefum'd  always,  whatever  your  Lordihip's 
^ ''  *^  Words  be :  And  there  is  no  other  Remedy  for  an  Anfwercr,  who  findis  ir  diffi- 

cult any  where  to  come  at  your  Meaning  or  Argument,  but  to  make  his  Excufc 
for  it,  in  laying  the  Particulars  before  the  Reader,  that  he  may  be  Judg  where 
the  Fault  lies  ;  efpecially  where  any  matter  of  Fa&  is  contcfted,  Oc^dions 
from  the  firft  Rife  are  often  hecciTary,  which  cannot  be  made  in  few  Words,  nor 
without  fweral  Repetitions :  an  Inconvenience  poflibly  fitter  to  be  endur'd, 
than  that  your  Lordfliip,  in  the  run  of  your  learned  lections,  fliould  bcfhacklcd 
^ith  the  ordinary  and  ftrift  Rules  of  Language;  and  in  the  Delivery  of  youc 
fublimer  Speculations,  be  tyM  down  to  the  mean  and  contemptible  Rudiments 
of  Grammar:  Tho'  your  being  above  thcfe,  and  freed  from  a  fcrvilc  Obfer- 
vance  in  the  ufe  of  trivial  Particles,  whereon  the  Connexion  of  Difcourfc  chief- 
ly depends,  cannot  but  caufe  great  Difficulties  to  the  Reader.  And  however  it 
may  be  an  cafe  to  any  great  Man,  to  find  himfelf  above  the  ordinary  Rules  of 
'Writing,  he  who  is  bound  to  follow  the  Connexion)  and  find  out  his  Meaning, 
win  have  his  Task  much  increasM  by  it. 

'  I  am  very  fcnfiblc  how  much  this  has  fwcll'd  thcfe  Papers  already,  and  yet  I 
do  not  fee  how  any  thing  lefs  than  what  I  have  faidr  could  clear  thofe  Pafli^es 
which  we  have  hitherto  examined,  andfet  them  in  their  due  Light* 

Your  next  Words  arc  thcfe.  But  whether  I  have  not  made  my  felf  too  much  a  Par' 

p.  if.  fy  in  it  [  i.e.  the  G)ntrovcrfy  againft  the  Trinity]  wiU^^fear  before  we  harue  done. 

This  is  an  Item  for  me,  which  your  Lordfliip  feems  fo  very  fond  of,  and  fo  care* 

ful  to  inculcate,  wherever  you  bring  in  any  Words  it  can  be  tack*d  to,  that  if 

one  can  avoid  thinking  it  to  be  the  main  rad  of  youc  writing,  one  cannot  yet 

but 
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to  the  Bijhop  of  Wofceftef.  ^6^ 

but  fetf,  that  ft  coDld  not  be  fo  much  in  the  Thoughts  and  Words  of  a  Great 
Man,  who  is  above  fuch  Perfonal  Matters^  and  which  he  knows  the  JVorldfoon 
grows  weary  ofy  unlefs  it  had  fome  very  particular  Bufine/s  there.  Whether  it 
be  che  Author  that  has  prejudiced  you  a^ainft  his  Book,  or  the  Book  pre/udic'd 
you  againft  the  Author,  fo  it  is,  I  perceive^  that  both  I  and  my  Effay  are  fallen 
under  your  Difpleafurc. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  what  great  flre(s  is  often  laid  iQpon  invidious  Names 
by  skilful  Difputants,  co  fupply  the  want  of  better  Arguments;*  Bilt  give  me 
leave,  my  Lord,  to  fay,  That  'tis  too  late  for  me  now  to  begin  to  value  thofe 
Marks  of  good  Will,  or  a  good  Caufe  ;  and  therefore  I  (hall  fay  nothing  moir 
to  them,  as  Httet  to  be  left  to  the  examination  of  the  Thoughts  within  voot 
ownbreaft,  from  what  Source  fuch  Rcafom'ngs  fpring,  and  whiter  they  tena 

I  am  going,  my  Lord,  to  a  Tribunal  that  has  a  Right  to  judg  of  Thoi^hts, 
and  being  fecure  that  I  there  iball  be  found  of  no  Party  but  that  of  Truth  (  foe 
which  there  is  required  nothihg  but  the  receiving  Truth  in  the  loVe  of  it)  I 
matter  not  much  ot  what  Party  any  one  ihall,  as  may  beft  ferve  his  turn,  deno* 
minate  me  here.  Your  Lordlhip's  is  not  the  firft  Pen  from  which  I  have  r^- 
ceivM  fuch  Scrokes  as  tt^efe,  without  any  great  harm  ;  I  never  found  freedom  of 
Stile  did  me  any  hurt  with  thofe  who  knew  me,  and  if  thofe  who  know  mc 
not  will  take  up  borrowed  Prejudrces,  it  will  be  more  to  their  own  harm  than 
mine  :  So  chat  in  this>  I  Ihall  give  your  Lordfhip  little  other  Trouble  but  my 
Thanks  fomecimes,  where  I  find  you  skiliully  and  induftrioufly  recommending 
me  to  the  World,  under  the  Chatafter  you  have  chofen  for  me.  Only  give  me 
leave  to  fay,  That  if  the  Ejfay  I  (hall  leave  behind  me  hath  no  other  fault  to 
(ink  it  but  Herefy  and  inconjifiency  with  the  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  I  am 
apt  to  thiok  it  will  laft  in  the  World,  and  do  Service  to  Truth,  even  the  Truths 
of  Religion,  notwithftanding  that  Imputation  laid  on  it  by  fo  mighty  a  habd  is 
your  Lordfhip's. 

In  your  two  next  Paragraphs  your  Lord(bip  accufes  me  of  taviUing  in  tht  p^  ig,  t^i 
43dand44thPagesof  my  fecond  lJetter>  whither  for  (hortnefs  I  refer  my  Rear 
dcr.  1  (hall  only  add,  that  tho'  in  the  Dehtite  ahout  Mjfhries  of  Faith,  your  A*- 
Verfarics,  as  you  fay,  are  not  Heathens;  yet  any  one  among  u^,  whom  your  Lord*- 
(hip  (hould  fpeak  of  as  not&vDningthe  &rifture  toh  the  Foundation  and  Rukif/Pakh, 
would,  I  prefumc)  be  thought  to  receive  from  you  a  Chara&er  very  little  di^ 
ferent  from  that  of  a  Heathen.  Which  being  a  part  of  your  Coniplinient  to 
me,  wiU,  I  humbly  conceive,  excafe  ^what  I  there  faid,  from  being  a  cavilling 
Exception. 

Hitherto  your  Lordfhip,  notwithftanding  that  yon  underftood  the  pporU  fa 
vjeB,  has  employed  your  Pen  in  Perfonal  Matters,  how  unacceptable  (oever  to 
the  World  you  declare  it  to  be  :  how  muft  I  behave  my  felf  in  the  Cafe?  If  I 
anfwer  nothing,  my  Silence  is  fo  apt  to  be  interpreted  Guilt  or  Conceffion,  that 
even  the  deferring  my  Anfwer  to  fome  Points,  or  not  giving  it  in  the  frofir 
Place,  is  refleded  on  as  no  fmall  Tranfgreflion,  whereof  there  are  two  Examples 
in  the  two  following  Pages.  And  if  I  do  anfwer  fo  at  large  as  your  way  of  P*  20^  2ii. 
Writing  requires,  and  as  the  Matter  defcrves,  I  recal  to  your  Memory  the  Sjpringt 
qf  Modena,  *>  the  EhuKtion  of  my  Thoughts.  'Tis  hard,  my  Lord,  between  theft 
two  to  manage  one's  felf  to  your  good  Liking :  However,  I  (hall  endeavour  t6 
coiled  the  Force  of  your  Reafonings,  wherever  I  can  find  it,  as  diott  as  I  catb 
and  apply  my  Anfwers  to  that,  tho  with  the  Omiffion  of  a  great  itiatiy  Inci- 
dents deferving  to  be  taken  notice  of  :  If  my  flov(rnefs^  not  able  to  ka^  pice 
every  where  yrith  your  uncommon  Flights,  (hall  have  mifsM  any  Argiunenc 
^hereon  you  lay  any  ftrefs  j  if  you  pleafe  to  point  it  out  to  ttlCi  I  ftitt 
not  fail  to  endeavour  to  give  you  fatisfadion  thetcfin. 

In  the  next  Paragraph  your  Lord(hip  fays,  Thofe  who  dit^  not  fparO^  *f  imriiH^  P.  19: 
akui  Articles  of  Faith,  Ohd  among  them  takt  great  care  to  avoid  fome  'othich  have  teelt 
always  ejleemid fundamental,  &c.     This  fdems  alfo  to  cotitain  fomething  Pkfinat 
in  it.    But  how  far  I  am  jconcem'd  in  itj  I  (hall  know,  tvheft  you  (hafl  be  pka^'d 
to  tell  me  who  thofe  are,  and  then  it  will  bd  time  enough  for  toe  to  Infwdrl 

This  is  what  your  Lprd(hip  has  brought  in  under  your  fecorid  Ahf«ver,  itt 
thefe  fouf  Pages,  as  a  Defence  of  it ;  and  how  much  OT  it  is  a  BdfenCcf  of  that 
(eeond  Anfwer,  let  the  Reader  judg; 
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4^4  Mr.  Locke'j  Second  Reply 

p.  20.      I  am  now  come  to  the  third  of  thofe  Anfwcrs,  which  you  fald,  pag.  7.  you 
would  lay  together  and  defend*     And  it  is  this : 

Ihat  my  Grounds  oj  Certainty  tend  to  Scepticifm,'^and  that,  in  an  Age  wherein  the 
M^/ieries  of  Faith  art  too  much  exposed  iy  the  Promoters  of  Scepticifm  and  Infidelity  ; 
it  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  confequence  to  Jiart  Juch  new  Methods  of  Certainty ,  as  are 
apt  to  leave  Mens  minds  more  doubtful  than  before. 

This  is  what  you  fet  down  here  to  be  defended :  the  Defence  follows,  where- 
in your  Lordihip  tells  me  that  Ifay,  "  Thefe  Words  contain  a  farther  Accufation 
*'  of  my  Book,  which  fhall  be  coofiderM  in  its  due  place/'  But  this  is  theprth- 
per  place  of  considering  it :  For  your  Lordfhip  faid.  That  hereby  I  have  given  too  jufi 
occafion  to  the  Enemies  of  the  Chriflian  Faith ^  to  make  ufe  of  my  fVords  and  Notions, 
as  was  evidently  prcFv'djrommy  orum  Concefjions.  And  if  this  befo,  however  you  were 
willing  to^have  had  me  explain  d  myfelfto  the  general  Satis faBion  y  yety  Jince  Ide^ 
dine  it,  you  do  infifi  upon  it,  7))at  I  cannot  clear  myfelf  from  laying  that  Foundation^ 
which  the  Author  oj  Chriflianity  not  Myfterious  built  upon. 

In  which  I  crave  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordfli^p  with  what  I  do  not  un- 
derftand-i 

Firfi^  I  do  not  underftand  what  is  meant,  by  this  is  the  proper  place ;  for  in  or- 
dinary Conftrufiion,  thefe  words  feem  to  denote  this  20th  Page  of  your  Lord- 
Clip's  fecond  Letter,  which  you  were  then  writing,  tho'  the  fenfc  would  make 
me  think  the  46th  Page  of  ray  fecond  Letter,  which  you  were  then  anfwering, 
Ihould  be  meant*     This  perhaps  your  Lordfliip  may  think  a  nice  Piece  of  Critic 
dfm;  but  till  it  be  cleared,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  fay  in  my  Excufe.    For  'tis 
likely  your  Lprdfliip  would  again  ask  me,  whether  I  could  think  you  a  Man  of 
fo  little  &nfe,  if  I  (hould  underfland  thefe  words  to  mean  the  20th  Page  of  your 
fecond  Letter,  which  no  body  can  conceive  your  Lordfliip  Ihould  think  a  pn^ 
fer  place  for   me  to  confider  and  anfwer  what  you  had  writ  in  your  firft? 
Twould  be  as  hard  to  underftand  this  is,  to  mean  a  place  in  my  former  Let- 
ter, which  was  pafl  and  done ;  but  'tis  no  wonder  for  me  to  be  miftaken  in 
your  Privileg-word  This.    Befides,  there  is  this  farther  Difficulty  to  underftand 
tkis  is  the  proper  place,  of  the  4dth  Page  of  my  former  Letter  ;  becaufe  I  do  not 
fee  why  the  8  2d  Page  of  that  Letter,  where  I  did  confider  and  anfwer  it, 
was  not  as  proper  a  place  ofccnfidering  it  as  the  4^th,  where  I  give  a  reafon  why 
I  defend  it.     Farther,  if  I  underftood  what  you  meant  here  by  this  is  the  proper 
place,  I  (hould  pofllbly  apprehend  better  the  force  of  your  Argument  fubjoin'd 
to  prove  this,  whatever  it  be,  to  be  the  proper  place;  the  caufaJ  Particle  FO  R, 
which  introduces  the  following  Words,  making  them  a  Reafon  of  thofe  pre- 
ceeding.    But  iti  the  prefent  Obfcurity  of  this  matter,  Iconfefs  I  do  not  fee 
how  yopr  having  yi/i  that  I  gave  occafion  to  the  Enemies  of  the  Chrifiian  Faith, 
&c«  proves  any  thing  concerning  the  proper  place  at  all. 

Another  thing  that  I  do  not  underftand  in  this  Defence,  is  your  Inference  in 
i  the  next  Period,  where  you  tell  me,  If  this  be  fo,  you  infifi  upon  it  that  Ifboutd 

clear  myfelf:  For  I  do  not  fee  how  your  having  faid  what  you  there  faid  (  for 
L  that  is  it  which  Tlis  here,  if  it  be  not  within  Priviledg,  muft  (ignify  )  can  be  a 

reafon  for  your  infifting  on  my  clearing  my  felf  ot  any  thing,  tho'  I  allow  this 
to  be  your  Lordftiip's  ordinary  way  ot  proceeding,  to  infift  upon  your  Sugge- 
ftions  and  Suppofitions  in  one  place,  as  if  they  were  Foundations  to  build  what 
you  pl^'d  on  in  another. 

Thus  then  ftands  your  Defence  :  My  Grounds  of  Certainty  tend  to  Scepticifm,  and 
to  fiart  new  Methods  of  Certainty  is  of  dangerous  Confequence.  Becaufe  I  did  not 
confider  ^his  your  Accufation  in  the  proper  place  oj  confidering  it,  this  is  the  pr(f 
per  place  of  confidering  it :  Becaufe  your  Lordfhip  faid  I  had  given  too  jufi  occa/um 
to  the  Enmies  of  the  Chriflian  Faith  to  make  ufe  of  my  IVvrds  and  Notions  ;  and  be- 
caufe your  Lordfliip  faid  fo,  therefore  you  infifl  upon  it  that  I  clear  my  felf,  8cc. 
This  appears,  to  me,  to  be  the  Conne<^ion  and  Force  of  your  Defence  hither- 
to :  It  I  am  miftaken  in  it,  your  Lordfhip  s  words  are  fet  down,  the  Reader 
muft  judg  whether  the  Cpnftru&ion  of  the  words  do  not  make  it  fo. 

But  b^ore  I  leave  them,  there  are  fome  things  that  I  crave  permifCon  to  re- 
pitfent  to  your  Lordfliip  more  particularly. 

I.  That  to  the  Accuuuon  of  Sc^icifm^  I  have  anfwered  in  another^  and^  as 
I  think,  a  prffper  Place. 

2.  That 
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tty^he  Bijhpp  of  Worceft^i'.  ^6^ 

2.  That  the  Accufation  of  dangerous  confequence^  1  have  confidcr'd  and  anfwer^d 

in  my  former  Letter  j  but  that  being,  it  fcems,  not  the  froper  flace  of  confidering  Lett.  2.  p. 
ity  you  have  not  in  this  your  Defence  thought  fit  to  take  any  notice  of  Ic.  S2— 95, 109^ 

3.  That  your  Lordihip  has  not  any  where  provM,  That  my  placing  of  Cer- 
tainty in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagrcement  of /ifox,  is  aft  to 
leave  Mens  Minds  more  doubtful  than  they  were  before ;  which  is  what  yout  Accufa- 
lion  fuppofes. 

4.  That  you  fet  down  thofe  words  of  mine,  ^  Thefe  words  contain  a  farther 
**  Accufation  of  my  Book,  which  /hall  be  confiderM  in  its  due  place  ^  as  all  the 
Anfwer  which  I  gave  to  that  new  Accufation,  except  what  you  take  notice  of 
out  of  my  95th  Page  ,•  and  take  no  notice  of  what  I  fay  from  Page  82  to  5^5  5 
where  I  confider'd  it  as  I  promised,  and,  as  I  thought,  fully  anfwerM  iti 

J .  That  the  too  jufi  occafion^  you  (ay,  /  have  given  tp  the  Enemies  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Faith  to  make  uje  of  my  Words  and  Notions^  wants  to  be  proved.    ' 

6.  That  what  ufe  the  Enemies  of  the  Chrijlian  Faith  have  made  of  my  ff^ds  and 
Notions,  is  no  where  (hewn,  tho'  often  talk'd  of. 

7.  That  if  the  Enemies  of  the  Chriflian  Faith  have  made  ufe  of  my  Words  and 

Notions,  yet  that,  as  I  have  Ihewn,  is  no  proof,  that  they  arc  of  dangerous  con*-  Lett.  2.  p  69. 
fequcnce  :  Much  lefs  is  it  a  proof,  that  this  Propofition,  "  Certainty  confifts  in  *  ^^• 
^  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,"  is  of  dangerous 
Confequence.    Forfome  Words  or  Notions  in  a  Book,  that  are  of  dangerous  confe- 
tfuence,  do  not  inake  all  the  Propofitions  of  that  Book  to  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
^uen,ce. 

8*  That  your  Lordfhip  tells  me,  Tou  ivere  viilUng  to  have  had  me  explained  my 
felf  to  the  general  SatisfaBion  ;  which  is  What  in  the  place  from  which  the  for-  Anfw.i.f.37, 
gier  words  are  taken,  you  cxprefs*d  thus :  That  my  Anfwer  did  not  come  fully  up 
in  all  things  to  that  iohich  you  could  wijh.    To  which  I  have  given  an  Anfwer:  and  Lett.  2.  p* 
methinks  your  Defence  here  (bould  have  beeri  apply'd  to  that,  and  not  the  fame  bS— 41* 
thing  (which  has  been  anfwer'd)  fet  do;Xrn  ^ain  aspart oi yonx D^ence.    But 
pray  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  ask,  Is  not  this  meant  for  a  Perfonal  Matter  ? 
"w^hich  tha*  the  World,  as  you  lay,  //  foon  weary  of,  your  Lordfhip,  it  Teems,  is 
not.  '  " 

9.  That  you  fay,  Tbu  infijl  upon  it,  that  I  cannot  clear  my  felf  from  layO^  that 
^Foundation  which  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  Myfierious  built  upon.    Certainly 
this  Perfonal  Matter  is  of  fome  very  great  confequence>  that  your  Lordfliip,  who 
nnderftands  the.  World  fo  Well,  infifls  (o  much  upon  it.    But  if  it  be  true,  that** 
Inikupon  my  Fbundation,  and  it  be  of  fuch  moment  to  your  Lordfhip^s  bufinefs 
in  the  prefent  Controverfy ;  methinks,  without  (o  much  Intricacy,  it  (bould  not 
be  hard  to  (hew  it :  It  is  but  proving  what  Foundation  of  Certainty  (for  'tis  of 
that  all  this  difputc  is)  he  went  upon,  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  your  Lord- 
Ihip  has  not  done  ;  and  then  (hewing  that  to  be  my  Foundation  of  Certainty ;  and 
the  bufinefs  is  ended.    But  inftead  of  this  your  Lordfliip  fays,  That  bis  Account  Vindlc  p. 
tf  Reafon  /uppofes  clear  auddiftinU  Ideas  neceffary  to  Certainty;  That  he  imagined  ^l^* 
be  built  upon  my  Grounds;  That  he  thought  his  and  my  Notions  of  Certainty  to  be  Aiirw.i^.3^< 
the  fame;    That  there  has  been   too  juft  occafion  giwn,  for  the  Enemies  of  the  Ibid. p.  37* 
Chriftian  Faith  to  apply  my  Words  in  I  know  not  what  manner.    Thefe  and  the  like 
Arguments,  to  prqve  that  he  goes  upon  my  Grounds,  your  Lord(bip  has  ufed  i  but 
they  are,  I  confefs,  too  fubtile  and  too  fine  for  me  to  feel  the  force  of  them,  in 
a  Matter  of  Faft  wherein  it  was  fo  eafy  to  produce  both  his  and  my  Grounds 
out  of  our  Books  (Without  all  this  talk  about  Suppofitions  and  Imaginations, 
and  Occa(ions  fo  (it  remote  from  any  direa  ProoO  if  it  were  a  matter  of  that 
confequence  to  bc^fo  inpfied  upon^  as  your  Lordfhip  profeffedly  does. 

Your  Lordfhip  has  fpent  a  great  many  Pages  to  tie  me  to  that  Author;  and 
you  1k\\\  infift  upon  ity  that  I  cannot  clear  my  felf  from  laying  that  Ftiundatkn  which 
the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  Myfterious  built  upon.  What  this  great  Cbncern  in 
a  matter  of  fo  little  moment  means,  I  leave  the  Reader  to  guefs :  For,  I  be- 
feech  your  Lordfhip,  of  what  great  confequence  is  it  to  the  World  ?  What 
great  intereft  has  any  Truth  of  Religion  in  this.  That  I  and  another  Man  (be 
he  who  he  will)  make  ufe  of  the  fame  Grounds  to  different  purpofes  ?  This  I 
rfm  fure,  ft  tends  not  to  the  clearing  or  confirming  any  one  material  Truth  in 
the  World.    If  the  Foundation  I  have  laid  be  true,  I  fhall  neither  difown  nor  dif- 
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like  k,  wliatcver  this  or  any  Other  Author  ffrall  tfuild  upon  it ;  bccaufc,  as  youc 
hotduiip  knowi,  ill  things  may  be  built  upon  a  good  foundation,  and  yet  the 
Foundation  never  the  worfe  for  it.  And  therefore  if  that,  of  any  other  Author 
h^tl]  htih  upm  niy  Foundatitmf  I  fee  nothing  in  it,  that  I  ouglit  to  beconcctn'd 
to  ctearnty  filf from. 

If  you  can  (hew  tliat  my  Poundafton  is  filfe,  or  (hew  me  a  better  J^^ound^ian 
of  Certainty  than  mine,  I  pfomife  you  immediately  to  renounce  and  relinquifh 
mine,  with  thanks  to  your  Lordfhip :  But  till  you  can  prove.  That  he  that  firft 
invented  Syllogifm  as  a  Rule  of  right  Reafoiiing,  or  firft  laid  down  tliis  Prin- 
ciple, 'Thi^t  it  is  ifttpofftble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  akd  nOt  to  be ;  is  arifwerable  for 
all  thofe  Opinions  which  have  been  endeavoured  to  beprov'dby  Modd^d  Figure, 
or  have  been  built  upon  that  Maxim ;  I  (baO  not  think  my  felf  concerned,  what- 
ever any  one  fliall  luilJ  upon  this  Poundation  of  ftiinc.  That  Certainty  confifts  in 
the  PerMption  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreenieht  of  any  two  Ideas^  as  they 
are  exprcCs'd  in  any  l^roportion ;  much  lels  ihall  I  think  my  felf  concerned,  foe 
what  yo»  ihall  pleafe  to  fuppofe  (for  that,  with  fubitoiflion,  is  all  you  hive  done 
hitherto)  any  one  has  built  upon  it,  tho'  he  were  ever  fo  oppofite  to  your  Lord* 
ihip  in  apy  of  the  Opihions  he  fhould  build  on  it. 

In  that  cafe#  if  be  fhould  ptove  troublefond  to  your  Lordfbip  with  any  Aigu-- 
ment  pretended  to  be  built  upon  my  Foundation,  I  humbly  conceive  you  have  no 
other  Remedy,  but  to  diew  either  the  PounJation  falfe,  and  in  that  cafe  I  confeis 
my  felf  concerned ;  or  his  DeduiSEion  from  it  wrong,  and  that  I  ihall  not  be  at 
all  concerned  in..  But  if,  inflead  of  this,  your  Lordfliip  (hall  find  no  other  way 
tofubvert  thi^  Foundation  of  Certainty,  but  by  faying,  T^be  Pjtemies  of  the  Cbrh 
fiian  Faith  build  vn  it,  \s^ci\xtt  you  fuppofe  one  Author  builds  on  it ;  this  t  fea^» 
my  L6;di  will  very  little  ^jdvantage  the  Caufe  you  defend,  whilft  it  fo  vifibly 
:(lreo^hens  and  ^ivfrs  credit  to  your  Adverlaries,  rather  than  weakens  any 
Foundation  they  go  upon*  For.  the  Vmtarians,  1  imagme,  wffl  bcapt  tofmilc 
at  fucli  a  wav  of  irguing,  idz^  That  they  go  on  this  Ground,  bccaufc  the  Au- 
thor of  Cbripam^  mr  Myftmeus  gops  upon  it,  or  is  fup^os'd  by  your  Lordiibi^ 
to  go  upon  It :  and  By-fta&ders  will  do  little  lefs  than  lolile,  to  find  my  Book 
brought  into  tht  Sodnian  Cootroveriy,  and  the  Ground  of  Certainty  laid  down 
in  my  J^^  condemned,  only  bccaule  that  Author  is  fiippds'd  by  your  Lordftip 
to  build  ii|K>n  it*  For  this  in  fliort  is  the  Cafe,  and  this  the  way  your  Lordfiup 
}ias  ufed  in  at^vsering  ObieBions  againjl  the  ^rini^  in  point  of  Reafm.  1  know  your 
Lordfbip  cannot  be  fufpeaed  of  writing  booty  :  but  I  f^ar,  fuch  a  way  ot  ar- 
guing in  fo  great  a  Man  as  yoor  Lordfbip,  will,  in  an  Age  wherein  the  Mjfieries  ^ 
p(Uth  are  too  much  expos  d^  give  too  jufi  an  occafion  to  the  Enemies,  and  jdfoto  the 
Friends^  oj  the  Cbrifiian  Faith,  to  uifpea  that  there  is  a  great  bdiuxt  fome- 
where. 

But  to  pafs  bf  that :  This  I  am  fure  is  perfonal  Matter,  which  the  World  per- 
haps will  think  it  need  not  have  been  troubled  with. 

,  Your  Defence  of  your  third  Anfwcr  goes  on  ;  and  to  prove  that  the  Author  rf 
Chriflianity  not  My flerious  built  upon  my  Foundation^  you  teU  me.  That  m  Ground 
P.  30,  ti.  of  Certain^  is  the  Agreement  or  Cifagreeiiient  of  the  Ideas^  as  cxpre^^  m  any 
Propofitions :  which  are  my  own  words.  From  hence  you  urg'd,  7hat  let  the  Fropo- 
fition  come  to  us  any  wajfy  either  by  human  or  divine  Authority,  jf  our  ^ertain^  df 
pimd  upon  this,  we  can  be  no  more  certain,  than  we  have  clear  Perception  ef  the  Agree^ 
mm  or  Dif agreement  if  Ideas  contained  in  it.  And  from  hence  the  Author  if  Chri- 
fUanity  not  Myfterious  thbi^ht  he  had  reafon  to  rejeB  aUMyfleries  of  Faith^  which 
are  contained  in  P/opofitions,  upon  my  Grounds  of  Certainty. 

Since  this  perfonal  Matter  Appears  of  foch  wciriit  to  your  LordfUp,  that  it 
needs  to  be  fenhcr  profccuted  ;  and  you  think  mis  your  Argument,  to  prove 
that  that  Author  buik  upon  my  Poundntim,  worth  the  fcpcating  here  again  ,•  I  aiA 
oblig'd  to  enter  ag^  fo  far  into  this  .perfonal  Matter,  as  to  examine  tl^Paf- 
fagfc,  which  I  formerly  pafsd  by  as  of  no  moment.  For  it  is  cafy  to  Ihcw. 
thit  what  you  fay  vifibly  .proves  riot  that  he  built  upon  Ay  foundation;  and 
hext,  'tis  evidint,  that  if  it  were  orov'd  that  he  did  fo;  yet  this  is  no  Proof  that 
irty  Method  of  Certainty  is  of  dattgerous  confeauencei  which  is  what  was  to  be 
iicffendcd. 
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As  to  the  firft  of  thcfc,  your  Lordlhip  would  prove5  that  the  Authoir  of 
Chrijiianity  not  Atyfterious  built  upon  my  Ground  ;   and  how  do  you  prove  it  ? 
:  viz,,  becaufe  he  tbotsgbt  he  had  reafon  to  r^eEl  att  Myfteries  0}  Faith^  which  ari 

amtaind  in  Propofitiousy  upon  my  Ground.  How  docs  it  appeai*,  that  he  rejeSUd 
them  upon  my  Grounds  f  Does  he  any  where  fay  fo  ?  No !  that  is  not  ofler'd  i 
there  is  no  need  of  fuch  an  Evidence  of  matter  of  Fad»  in  a  cafe  which  is  only  > 
of  matter  of  Fa<a.  But  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  rejeSi  them  upoh  my  Grounds  if 
Certainty.  How  does  it  appear  that  he  thought  fo  ?  Very  plainly  t  Becaufe 
let  the  Propojition  come  to  us  by  human  or  divine  Authmty^  ij  our  Certainty  depend 
upon  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Drfagreement  of  the  Ideas  contained  in  ity  we 
can  be  no  more  certain  than  we  have  ckar  Perception  of  that  Agreement.  The  Con- 
fequence,  I  grant,  is  good,  that  if  Certainty,  /.  e.  Kuowledg,  coniifts  in  the 
Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemcht  of  Iditas^  then  we  can  Certainly 
know  the  Truth  of  no  Propofition  further  than  w«  perceive  that  Agreement 
or  Difagreement.  But  how  does  it  follow  from  thence^  that  he  thought  he  had 
reafon  upon  mj  Grounds  to  rejeEl  any  Propofition,  that  contained  a  Myftery  of 
Faiih  i  or,  as  jourLordfliip  expreffcsit,  aS  Myfteries  of  Faith  which  are  tontain'd 
iH  Proportions  ? 

Whether  your  LordChip  by  the  word  rejeUitig  acciifes  him  of  ridt  knb^ing,  dtf 
of  not  believing  fome  Propofition  that  contains  an  Article  of  Faith  ,•  or  what 
he  has  done  or  not  done,  I  concern  not  my  felf :  that  which  I  deny,  is  the 
Confequeoce  above-mention'd,  which  I  fubmit  to  your  Lordfliip  to  be  proved. 
And  when  you  have  provM  it,  and  ihewn  your  felf  to  be  fo  familiar  with  the 
Thoughts  of  that  Author,  as  to  be  able  to  be  pofitive  what  he  thought,  with- 
out his  telling  you  ;  it  will  remain  farther  to  be  prov'd,  that  becaufe  he  thought 
y  fo,  therefore  he  built  right  upon  my  Foundation  :   fot  otherwife  no  prejudice 

^^  \  \  will  come  to  my  Foundation,  by  any  ill  ufe  he  made  of  it ;  nor  will  it  be  made 
good,  that  my  method  or  way  of  Cirrainty,  ii  of  dangerous  tonfequence ;  which 
is  what  your  Lordfliip  is  here  to  defend,  Methinks  your  Lordfliip*s  Argument 
here  is  aU  one  with  this  :  ArifiotUs  Ground  of  Certainty  (except  of  firft  Prin* 
ciples)  lies  in  this,  That  thofe  things  which  agree  in  a  third,  agrei:  themfelves  1 
We  can  be  certain  of  no  Propofition  excepting  firft  Principles)  coming  to  ui 
cither  by  divine  or  human  Authority,  if  our  Certainty  depend  upon  this,  far- 
ther than  there  is  fuch  an  Agreement :  Therefore  the  Author  of  Chriftiattity  not 
Myjierims  thought  he  had  reafon  to  rejed  all  Myfteries  of  Faith,  which  are  con- 
tained in  Propofitions  upon  Arifiotte^s  Grounds  .  This  Confequence,  as  flrang^ 
as  it  is,  is  juft  the  fame  with  what  is  in  your  Lordfliip's  repeated  Argument 
againft  me.  For  let  Ariflotle's  Ground  of  Certainty  be  this  that  I  have  named, 
or  what  it  will,  how  does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  my  Ground  of  Cerwinty  is 
placed  in  the  Agreement  or  Difagrcemcnt  of  Jdeas^  therefore  the  Author  of 
Chriflianity  not  M)fterious  rejedcd  any  Propofition  more  upon  my  Grounds  than 
Arifiotk's  ?  And  will  not  Ari/iotle,  by  your  Lordfliip's  way  of  arguing  here,  . 
from  the  ufe  any  one  may  make  or  think  he  makes  of  it,  be  guilty  alfo  of  /iart- 
ing  a  Method  of  Certainty  of  dangerous  confequeficey  whether  his  Method  be  true 
or  falfe,  if  that  or  any  other  Author  whofe  Writings  you  diflike,  thought  he 
built  upon  it,  or  be  fupposM  by  your  Lordfliip  to  think  fo?  But,  as  I  humbly 
conceive^  Propofitions,  fpeculative  Propofitions  fuch  as  mine  are,  abdut  which  all 
this  ftir  is  made,  are  to  be  judg'd  of  by  their  Truth  or  Falflioodj  and  not  by 
the  u&  any  one  fiiall  make  of  them  ;  much  lefs  by  the  Perfoni  who  are  fuppos'd 
to  build  on  them.  And  therefore  it  may  be  juftly  wooder'd,  fince  you  fay  it  is 
dangerous^  why  you  never  proved  or  attempted  to  prove  it  to  be  falfc. 

But  you  complain  here  again,  that  I  anfuDe/d  not  a  word  to  this  in  the  proper 
place.  My  Lord,  if  I  offended  your  Lordfliip  by  paffing  it  by,  becaufe  I  thought 
there  was  no  Argument  in  it  ,•  I  hope  I  havfc  now  given  you  fome  fort  of  Sa*  \ 
tisfeftion,  by  fliewit^  there  is  no  Argument  in  it,  and  letting  you  fee,  that  your 
Confequence  here  could  tiot  be  infer'd  from  your  Antecedent.  If  you  think  it 
may,  I  dcfire  you  to  try  it  in  a  Syllogifm.  For  whatever  you  are  pleas'd  to 
fay  in.  another  place,  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas  will  admit  of  Amecedents  V.  iai.' 
and  ConfequentSy  and  of  Syllogifm^  as  the  proper  Form!  to  try  whether  the  In- 
ference be  right  or  no.  I  ihall  fct  down  your  following  words,  that  the 
Reader  may  fee  your  Lordftiip's  manner  of  Reafonin^  concerning  this  matter 
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in  Its  full  ^orce  and  Confiltericy,  and  tty  it  iti  1  S/liogrffn  if  He-  pleafes^.    Your 
P-  *i.  Wojrdsarc : 

.  By  this  n  evidently  apfedrs^  tBdt  allho^  put  hfdpip  'vbds  'o^iUkg  t9  alkto  we  mB 
fair  ways  q/'  imerfretirig  my  own  Sehfe  i  yit  y(fU  fy  no  meOih^  tfk^tght,  tifot  my 
iVords  were  whoUy  mifundcrffooJ  of  n(iifa(ppl/cf  bf  thai  At^6tr :  kn^rofbirthm 
he  faw  into  the  true  tonfequence  oj  iheffi^  as  thSf  Hi  iit  my  Bbo/U  And  what  anfwer 
do  I  give  to  this  ?    ]>Iot  a  fPifrd  in  the  pop'er  flali  ftfr  it 

You  tell  mc,  yob  were  willing  to  alldii)  mi  aO  fatt  '^aifs  ^  iHtHfreHng  n^  0wn 
Senfe.  If  your  Lordikip  had  beeii  cohfcious  rd  your  feff>  that  f^n  had  herein 
meaait  me  any  kindnefs,  I  tfiink  I  mfay  (Hreftitftd,  ^ou  #duld  not  hanre  winded 
mc  here  again  of  a  Favour,  which  you  had  tdd  At  of  bnc  in  ^he  p^dcediog 
Pa^y  and  to  ni^ke  it  an  Obli^facioil,  rieed  dot  have!  betfn  mxt  thaft  once 
talk'd  of  f  unlefs  your*  Lordffiip  thought  the  OWigition  ttras  ftjch,  that  it 
wofuld  hardly  be  fccn,  imkts  1  wctc  told  6f  it  in  words  at  lengthy  and  in 
more  places  than  one.  l^or  what  FaVbur,  I  btfeech  you,  my  Lordy  it  it 
to  allow  me  to  do  that  which  needed  hftt  yotir  Allowance  to  bt  dmiei  aod 
I  could  have  done  (if  it  had  b^ri  n^ceflary^  of  my  felf  without  being  blamed 
for  taking  that  liberty  ?  Whatfoevcr  therefore  your  meaning  tras  in  thtfir 
Words,  I  cannot  think  you  took  this  way  to  make  me  fenfible  of  your 
Kipdnefs. 

Your  Lordfliip  fays,  you  were  wiBiflg  to  ulhw  me  to  interpret  my  own  Sinfe.  What 
you  were  willing  to  allow  mc  to  do,  I  havfc  dcliid;  My  Sttift  i$,  that  Cer- 
tainty confifts  in  the  Perception  of  thd  Agreertient  Or  Difagreenient  of  Jdeas; 
and  my  Senfe  therein  t  have  iticdrf>i%ted  to  b^  (he  Agreement  or  Di%ree^ 
ment,  not  only  of  perfeSIy  cledr  ind  diftiUfi!  Ideas,  but  fueb  Jdeds,  as  we  have, 
whether  they  be  in  all  their  Parts  t>i;tf(ia!ly  clear  atid  diftiuft  et  no.  Farther^ 
in  anfwer  to  your  Objedioof,  that  it  nifght  be  if  dangerous  Cot^quemi ;  I  fa 
ezplain'd  my  Senfe,  as  to  &ew,  thkt  Ciitiitiiy  in  that  Senfe  was  not^  not 
could  be  ot  dangerous  Confe^uence.  This,  Whldh  Was  the  Point  in  qiKtftion  be* 
tween  us,  your  Lordfhip  might  h^^e  fobfad  at  krge  fcipiiib'd  in  thcSad^  and 
ten  or  twelve  following  Pages  of  my  fecond  Letttt,  n  you  had  been  ^leas'd 
to  have  taken  notice  of  them. 

But  it  feems  you  were  more  willing  to  tdll  m6,  7^»  fhb^  you  %Jtr$  ^Kng  f» 
aSowme  aU  ways  of  interpreting  my  own  Senfe,  yfct  you  i)  n6  mians  ti^ughe  tknt  my 
Words  were  wholly  mtfnnderjhod  or   fktfappfyd  hy  thdi  Amhofi  htt  fmhit  thtUt  he 
faw  into  the  frue   Confequence  of  them  as  the)  He  fh  mj  Bbok    I  flialJ  facte  fct 
AnCw.i^.'i^.  down  your  Lordfliip'^  Words,  >^htrfc  (  tti  gfvt  mi  and  others  SatlsfaEbnH)  yoa 
iay^)  you  ^  took  care  to  prevent  being  iniftinderjUtd^  ^hitb  will  befb  appeptt  by  yom 
own  IVords,  viz*  That  you  fHufi  do  Ihdt  right  to  the  ingeriloks  Anthot  of  the  ESij 
of  Human  Underftanding,  from  whom  thefe  Notions  are  Bonoin'd  to  fftve  other 
purpofes  than  he/ntended  them*    b  was  too  pI'atH,  that  the  bbU  t^riunr  agninfl  tbi 
Maries  of  our  Faith  took  his  Motions  and  ExpfiJJiom  ftofn  tUn^  and  whtit  Mdd 
be  faid  more  for  my  P^tndicatibn,   than  that  he  iarH'd  thm  to  bther  Purpofes  tbalt 
the  Author  imended  them  ^    This  you  endidt^ottt  to  prOve,  p.  43**-^*— 4^*  and 
Anfwa./>.46.  then.cOrfclinlet  By  which  it  is  fuffiite^ly  proifd.  tbdt  ytu  haifnlfon  to  fof^  that 
tny  Notion,  was  carry'd  beyond  my  tmintibn.     Tfttfc  Words  out  of  your  iirft 
Letter,  I  (ball  leave  here,  fet  by  thofc  out  &f  ybut  ftcbnd,  that  you  may  at 
yoor  leifure,  if  you  think  Rt  t  for  it  ^lU  ftdt  becbme  !6t  to  tell  your  LohUiip 
diat  I  am  willing  to  ntiow  it )  expjaih  your  fif  to  iht  gutferU  Sti^isfnRim^  that  ic 
may  be  known  which  of  tlbeih  is  taow  your  Senfe;  fot  thb^  arc,  I  fuf^dfe,  coo 
«uch  CO  be  together  in  any  dric  s  Schft  at  the  fatafc  tfttifc 
My  iAtemio^btivyg  thus  (b  well  vindfcatid  by  J'tSnr  LbrdBiip,  thAy<)a  Aink 
Anfw.i^«36.  iidthiog  cOuld  be  faid  more  for  rhy  Viniicarioh,  the  ttifiihdirfeaoding  Mr  notmif 
underftanding  of  m^  Bopkb  by  that  or  iny  bthter  Author,  lis  Whftt  I  fludl  not 
waftc  my  t^me  about.    If  youi-  Lbrdihip  thinks  he  fttta  Wto  the  true  O^t^mfome 
^  this  Pofitipe  of  mine,   thai  Certainty  cohfifts  in  the  Pbrcfcptioti  of  the  A- 
grcemeitt  or  Di&grecment  of  ideas  ffor  Vis  from  the  IHfertnce  thit  you  fop- 
pofe  he  intakes  from  that  my  Definfcioh  of  fcno^lvled^  thai  you  atfe  1f»t  prov- 
ing it  to  b^  of,  dangerous  tonfcqucrtce)  he  ii  beholding  V6  your  iorMhip  for 
your  gaqt^  Opinion  of  his  quick  Sight:   I  takfe  tio  bartib  that,  dnc  way  ^c 
t)thcr.    What  Confcqufcnccs  your  Lordihll^'s  (Juicfe  Sight  (which  fiuft  bi  al- 
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low'd  to  hare  out- done  what  you  CuppoTe  of  dbat  Gentleman's)  ha$  found 
and  charg.'d  on  tl^at  Notion  as  dangerous,  I  fhaU  endeavour  to  give  you  Sa-* 
tis(addaa  in. 

You  farther  add,  that  tho*  /  anJwe/J  mt  a  fFord  in  the  proper  Place^  yet  j^  p.  21. 
terviards,  Lett*  2.  p»  P5*  (for  you  vaould  omit  nothing  that  may  feemto  help  my  Cauje\ 
I  offer  fomething  towards  an  Anfwer. 

I  ihaU  be  at  a  k>f$  hereafter,  what  to  do  with  the  Sad  and  following  Pages 
to  the  9^5  th  ;  fincc  what  is  laid  inthofe  Pagjcs  of  my  fecond  Letter  ^oes  for 
nothing,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  its  proper  Place.  Tho'  if  any  one  will  give  him- 
felf  the  trouble  to  look  into  my  (econd  Letter,  he  will  find,  that  the  Argu* 
mont  I  was  upon  in  the  4^th  Page,  oblig'd  me  to  defer  what  I  had  farther 
to  (ay  tO' your  new  Accufation:  But  that  I  re*aflium'd  it  in  the  8^d,  and  an* 
fwer'd  it  in  that  and  the  following  Pages. 

But  fuppofing  every  Writer  had  not  that  Exadnefs  of  Methods  which  (bew'di^ 
by  the  natural  and  vilible  Connection  of  the  Parts  of  his  Diicourfe,  that  every 
thing  was  laid  in  its  proper  Place  i  is  it  a  fufficient  Anfwer,  not  to  take  any 
notice  of  it  ?  The  Rcafon  why  I  put  this  Queftion,  is^  becaufe  if  this  be  a 
tlule  in  G)ntroverfy,  I  humbly  conceive,  I  might  have  pafs'd  over  the  greateft 
part  of  what  your  Lordihip  has  (aid  to  me,  becaufe  the  Difpofition  it  has 
under  numerical  Figures,  is  10  hi  from  giving  me  a  view  of  the  orderly  Con- 
nexion of  the  Parts  of  your  Difcourfe,  that  I  have  often  been  tempted  to 
iufpeX  the  negligence  of  the  Printer,  for  mifplacing  your  Lord&ip's  Numbers  : 
iince  fo  rank'd  as  they  are,  they  do  to  me,  who  am  confounded  by  theqi, 
lofe  all  Order  and  Connexion  cjuite. 

The  next  thing  in  the  Defence,  which  you  go  on  wich^  is  an  Exception  to 
my  ufe  of  the  wor4  Certainty.  In  the  Qofe  of  the  Anfwer  I  had  made  in 
thi  Pages  you  paft  oveti  I  add,  ^'  That  tho'  the  Lav^s  of  Difputation  allow  Lett.  2.^.  $5; 
*'  bare  Denial  as  a  fufficient  Anlwer  to  Sayings  without  any  offer  of  a  Proof  j 
*^  yee,  my  Lord,  to  ihew  how  vTilUng  I  am  to  give  your  Lordfiiip  all  Sattsfa-* 
^^  &ioo  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dMgprous  Conjequmce  m  my  Book, 
^'  as  to  that  Article^  I  fiiaJl  not  fland  ftiU  fuUenly,  and  put  your  Lordihip  upon 
^  the  difficulty  of  Chewing  wbereio  that  Danger  lies  ^  but  fliall  on  the  other 
^*  (idc  endeavour  to  (hew  yoor  Lordlhip,  That  that  I)efinition  of  mine,  wh^- 
*'  ther  True  or  Falfe,  Right  or  Wrong,  can  be  of  no  dan^otu  Co9ffequence  to 
*^  thai  Article  of  Faith.  The  Reafon  which  I  (hall  o&r  for  it,  is  this  i  becaui^ 
'*  it  can  be  of  80  Coofequence  to  it  at  a^l."  And  the  Reafon  of  it  was  clev 
ffom  what  I  had  faid  before.  That  Kmaoit^  and  Believing  were  two  difierent  Lett,2./«9d« 
ASts  of  the  Mind  :  And  that  my  placing  of  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  tbp 
Agreement  or  Difagceemeat  of  Ueas^  i.  e.  that  my  De&iition  of  Knowledge  OOP 
of  thofe  Ads  of  the  Mind ;  would  not  at  all  alter  or  (hake  the  Definition  of 
Faith,  which  was  another  Aft  of  the  Mind  diftind  from  it.  And  therefore 
I  ftddfd,  '^  That  the  Certainty  of  Faith  (if  your  LovdQxip  thinks  fit  to  caU  it  Lett.  2.^*954 
*  io)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Certainty  of  Kmmledg.  And  to  talk  of  the 
*^  Cenainij  (^Faith^  £:ems  all  one  to  me,  as  Co  talk  of  the  JE^nowlcdg  of  Be- 
!'  lieviqg  y  a  way  of  fpeaking  not  eafy  to  me  to  uadecftand-^' 

Thele  and  x>ther  Word$  to  this  Purpofe  in  the  foUovo^ing  Paragraph^, 
jK>iic JUoirdihip  lays  hold  on,  and  fets  down  as  liable  to  no  (nMUl  Exception: 
tho\  as  you  tell  me,  the  main.  Screngh  of  my  Defence  lies  in  it.  Let  what  Stren^h  p.  2> 
you  plcafe  lie  in  it«  my  Defgnce  was  flrong  enoi^h  withoqt  it.  For  to  your 
bare  faying,  my  Method  oj  Certainty  might  be  of  damgerous  Cosfejp^ence  to  any 
j^ftiele  (jf  tia  €hriftian  Faith,  without  proving  it,  it  vas  a  Defence  ftrong  e- 
nough  barely  to  deny,  and  put  you  upon  ihewmg  wheouo  that  Danger  lies ; 
which  therefore,  this  main  Strength  rf  my  Drfence^  as  you  call  it,  apart,  I 
ifkfifton. 

But  as  to  your  £xce|xtion  to  what  I  faid  00  this  occaHon,  it  confifts  in 
this,  that  there  is  a  Certainty  tf  Faith,  and  therefore  you  fet  down  my  fayingi 
**  That  to  talk  of  the  Certainty  of  Faith,  feems  all  oqe  as  to  talk  of  thcKnow- 
^'  isdlg  of  Believing  j''  as  that  which  jI&^j  the  Acotififiency  of  my  Notion  of  Ideas 
fmh  the  Articles  of  the  Cbriflian  FjsM.  Thc(c  are  your  Words  here^  and  yet  p.  13/ 
you  tdl  me,  'that  it  is  not  my  way  of  Ideas,  tut  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  p.  ^^ 
ihatjwr  Lfir4(bif  is  ut4eaisf)'d  about/  Wjhat^n^uft  I  do  now  in  the  cafe,  when 
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your  Words  are  exprefly,  that  my  Notm  of  Ideas  have  an  Inconfiftency  with 
the  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Faith  ?  Muft  I  prcfumc  that  your  Lordftiip  means 
my  Notion  of  Certainty  ?  AU  that  I  can  do,  is  to  fearch  out  your  meaning  the 
belli  can,  and  then  fliew  where  I  apprehend  it  not  conclufive.  But  this  Un- 
certainty, in  moft  places,  what  you  mean,  makes  me  fo  much  work,  that  a 
great  deal  is  omitted,  and  yet  my  Anfwcr  is  too  long. 
p.  23.  Your  Lordfliip  asks  in  the  next  Paragraph,  How  comes  the  Certainty  of  Faith  to 
be  fo  bard  a  P6ifit  visth  me  i  Anfw.  I  fuppofe  you  ask  this  Qucftion  more  to  give 
others  hard  Thoughts  of  my  Opinion  of  Faith,  than  to  be  inform'd  your 
felfi  Fot )  ou  cannot  be  ignorant  that  all  along  in  my  Effay  I  ufe  Certainty  for 
Knowledg  ;  (o  that  for  you  to  ask  me,  How  comes  the  Certainty  of  Faith  to  h- 
come  fo  hard  a  Point  with  me  f  is  the  fame  thing  as  for  you  to  ask,  How 
comes  the  Knowledg  of  Faithy  or  if  you  pleafe,  the  Knowledge  of  Believing^  to 
be  fo  hard  a  Point  with  me  ?  A  Qucftion  which,  I  fuppofe,  you  will  think 
needs  no  Anfwer,  let  your  meaning  in  that  doubtful  Phrafe  be  what  it  will. 

1  us*d  in  my  Book  the  term  Certainty  for  Knowledg  fo  generally,  that  no 

body  that  has  read  my  Book,  tho*  much  Icfs  attentively  than  your  Lordfliip, 

can  doubt  of  it.    That  1  us'd  it  in  that  Senfc  there,  I  fliall  refer  my  Reader 

B.4.C.i.§.i.  but  to  two  Places  amongft  many  to  convince  him.    This,  I  am  fure,  youc 

&C.ix.$.9.  Lordftip  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  that  by  Certainty  I  mean  Kwrwledg^  fince  I 

have  fo  us^d  it  in  my  Letters  to  you,  Inftances  whereof  are  not  a  few  ;  fomc 

Lctt.i.p,8i,  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Places  marked  in  the  Margent :  And  inmy  fc- 

82,107,111,  cond  Letter,  what  I  fay  in  the  Leaf  immediately  preening  that  which  you 

iJs'iJs  171'  ^"^^^  "P^"  ^^^^  Occafion,  would  have  put  it  paft  a  Poffibility  for  any  one  to 

185!  make  (hew  of  a  doubt  of  it,  had  not  that  been  amongft  thofe  Pages  of  my 

Anfwer,  which  for  its  being  out  of  its  proper  Place^  iv  feems  you  were  re- 

folv'd  not  to  take  notice  of ,-  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  bcfidcs  my 

purpofe  here  to  mind  you  of  it  again. 

After  having  faid  fomething  to  fliew  why  I  us*d  Certainty  and  Knowledg  for 
Lett.2.^.93.  the  fame  thing,  I  added,  "  That  your  Lordfliip  could  not  but  take  notice  erf 
*^  this  in  the  i8th  Seft.  of  Chap.  4.  of  my  4th  Book,  it  being  a  Paflfage  you  had 
**  quoted,  and  runs  thus ;  Wherever  we  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagrec- 
"  ment  of  any  ot  our  Ideas,  there  is  certain  Knowledg;  and  wherever  wc 
**  are  fure  thofe  Ideas  agree  with  the  Reality  of  things,  there  is  certain  real 
**  Knowledg :  of  which  having  given  the  Marks,  I  think  I  have  fhewn  where* 
"  in  Certainty  real  Certainty,  confifts.*"  And  I  farther  add,  in  the  immediately 
P.  94,  following  Words ;  '*  That  my  Definition  of  Knowledge,  in  the  beginning  o( 
^*  the  4th  Book  of  my  EJfay,  ftands  thus :  Knowledg  feems  to  be  nothing  buc 
"  the  Perception  of  the  Conneftion,  and  Agreement  or  Di(agrecment,  and 
**  Repugnancy  of  any  of  our  Ideas.**  Which  is  the  very  Definition  of  Certaintf^ 
that  your  Lordihip  is  here  contefting. 

Since  then  you  could  not  but  know  that  in  this  Difcoutfe,  Certainty  with 
me  flood  for,  or  was  the  fame  thing  with  Knowledg  -,  may  not  one  juftly  won- 
der how  you  come  to  ask  me  fuch  a  Qucftion  as  this.  How  comes  the  Kmwledg 
of  Believing  to  become  fo  hard  a  Point  with  me  ?  For  that  was  in  eflScft  the  Quc- 
ftion that  you  ask'd,  when  you  put  in  the  term  Certainty,  fince  you  knew  as 
undoubtedly  that  I  meant  Knowledg  by  Certainty,  as  that  I  meant  BeUeving  by 
Faith;  i*  e.  you  could  doubt  of  neither.  And  that  you  did  not  doubt  of  it, 
is  plain  from  what  yon  fay  in  the  next  Page,  where  you  endeavour  to  prove 
this  an  improper  way  of  fpeaking. 

Whether  it  be  a  proper  way  of  fpeaking,  I  allow  to  be  a  fair  Queftioo. 
But  when  you  knew  what  I  meant,  tho*  I  exprefs'd  it  improperly,  to  put 
Qiieftibns  in  a  Word  of  mine,  us*d  in  a  Senfc  dificrent  from  mine,  which 
could  not  but  be  apt  to  infinuare  to  the  Reader,  chat  my  Notion  of  Gsrtaiocy 
derogated  from  the  'arK^^<po^oL  or  full  Affurance  of  Faiths  as  the  Scripture  calls 
it  \  is  what,  I  gnef^,  in  another,  would  make  your  Lordfbip  ask  again,  //  this 
fair  and  ingenuous  Dealing  f 
Hcb.  10. 22.  My  Lord,  by  Bible  cxpreflfes  the  higheft  Degree  of  Faith,  which  the  Apoftlc 
recommended  to  Believers  in  his  time  by  full  Affurance.  But  Affnrance  of  Faitb^ 
tho'  it  be  what  Affurance  foever,  will  by  no  means  down  with  your  Lordfliip  in 
P.  26.  my  Writing.    You  fay,  I  allow  Affurance  tf  Faiths    God  forbid  I  fliould  do 
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Othcrwife :  but  then  you  ask^  Why  mt  Certainty  as  well  as  AJfurMce  ?  My  Lotdj 
I  think  it  may  be  a  Reafon  not  misbecoming  a  poor  Lay-man,  and  fucb  aS  he 
niigbt  prefume  would  iatisfy  a  Biihop  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he 
found  his  Bible  to  fbeak  fo.  I  find  my  Bible  (peaks  of  the  jjurance  tj  Faith, 
but  no  where,  that  1  can  remember,  of  the  Certainty  of  Faith^  tho*  in  maqy 
J^laces  it  fpeaks  of  the  Certainty  of  Knowledge  and  therefore  I  fpeak  (b  top ; 
and  ikall  oot,  I  thinkf  be  condemn^  for  keeping  dofe  to  the  ^xpreffions  of 
our  BIblf ,  tho*  the  Scripture-Language,  as  it  is,  docs  not  fo  well  ferve  your 
Lordihip'3  turn  in  the  prefent  Ca(e.  ^hen  I  ihall  fee  in  an  authentick  Trau-^ 
itation  of  our  Bible,  the  Phrafe  chang'd,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  me 
CO  clunge  it  too,  and  call  it  not  the  JJfurance,  but  Certainty  of  Faith:  But  till 
then,  I  ihall  not  be  aibamM  of  it,  nocwithflandin^  you  reproach  me  with  it^ 
by  terming  it,  The  Affurance  ot  Faith,  as  J  call  it  -^  when  you  might  as  well  P.  lu 
have  termM  it,  The  Atfiurance  of  Faiths  ^  our  Bibles  calls  it. 

It  being  plain^  that  by  Certainty  I  meant  Rnowledg»  and  by  Biith  the  Aft 
of  Belieyii^  5   that  thefc  Words  ^bcrc  you  ask>  Hovj  comes  the  Certainty  of  P.  23. 
FMth  fo  hard  a  Poim  vnth  me  i  and  where  you  tell  me,  Iv)ill  allow  no  Certain^  P.  26. 
rf  Faith  ;  may  make  no  wronj  Imprefllon  in  mei^sl^inds,  who  may  be  apt  to 
Bodcrfland  them  of  the  Object,  ^nd  not  merely  of  the  Aft  of  Believing :  I 
icravc  leave  to  fay  with  Mr.  Oiillinguicrth^  "  That  I  do  heartily  acfcnowledg  and  C*  i.  $^4 
^^  \^Akwo  the  Articles  of  our  Faith,  to  be  in  themfplves  Truths  as  cermn  aad 
"  infallible,  as  the  very  common  Principles  of  Geometry  or  Mctaphyficks. 
^^  But  that  there  is  aot  required  of  us  a  Kno\^iedg  of  them,  and  a^  Adhe-* 
^*  rence  to  them*  as  urtaiu  as  that  of  Scofe  or  Science  :^    And  that  for  this 
Reaipa  (amongft  others  given  both  by  Mr.  Chillit^gworth  and  Mr.  Hooker)  vi%^ 
^^  T4iat  Faith  is  not  Kaowkdg,  no  more  tb^Mi  three  is  four»   but  cipiftt^tly 
^  mmain'd  in  it :  $0  that  he   that  knows,  bcUev;c5|»  and  fomething  o^ci 
^  iwt  ^e  that  believer, .  maay  times  xloes  not }  nay,  if  be  doth  barely  aod 
^  iiKrely  beUevcj  lie  dot|i  iiever  know.^    Thefc -ace  pAt^  ChilUn(mrth^%  oiiva 
.Words.    *  C;  &  fti  2^ 

That  ^is  Afliuraoce  of  Faith  m^iy  ^rpoxSti  very  ne^u  to  Certainty,  and 
Boc  coiac  Aiort  of  it  in  a  l^re  and  iiedc^  In^uenice  on  the  j^^d,  I  iizyt 
{q  plainly  declared,  that  no  Jbody,  I  thii^,  can  q^dlipn  it.    In  my  Chapm  ESky,  B.4. 
i(>f  keaii3»9»  wlqch  has  recciv  d  the  Honour  of  your  JLprd^^s  Animadver&n:!*  C.  17.  $.  i6i 
I  lay  of  icfnc  Fropofitions  wherein  Knowledg  jTi.tf.  in  my  fenfe^ JjettaintyJ . 
JkiitWt  '^  That  tlieir  Probability  h  (6  clear  ^d  litong,  that  Ailent  as  Jicr 
*^  «eifarily  fbUows  it,  as  Kno^ledg  does  DemonUr)atioD.^    Does  your  Lordihii^ 
^ifcribe  any  greater  Ccrtainqr  than  this  to  an  Attide  of  mere  Faith  ?  tf  you 
do  ooc^  we  ar€  it  Teems  agreed  in  the  thingi  and  to   all  that  you  have  fo 
#ftiphalacally  /aid  about  it^  is  but  to  corred  a  Mi/takc  of  nunc  in  the  Eagr 
li/b  Tongue,  i(  it  prove  to  be  one :  A  weighty  Poini^  and  well  worth  your 
jloitdftbjrp  s  4>6fiewiqg  fo  many  Pages  upon !    I  £iy  mere  Faith,  becaufe  tho'  a 
Man  may  be  a  (Gillian,  who  merely  believes  that  there  is  a  God ;  yet  that 
is  -^ot  an  ArtJde  of  mere  t^aith,  becauic  it  may  t^  dcmonftrated  that  there  19 
a  God>  and  fo  maiy  certainly  be  known. 

Your  |jord&ip  ygoes  on  to  ask.  Have  uot  aB  Mankind^  who  have  taVid  tfPi  331. 
Mmers  qf  takh,  ^orwd  a  Certainty  cf  Fakh  as  weBas  a  Certainty  ef  ^mwkdg i 
^  aftfwcr  4  !^ut(Uon  concerning  what  all  Mankind,  who  have  talk^j  ^  Faith, 
infye  done,  imy  be  within  the  readi  of  your  great  Learaiog  :  As  for  me,  my 
RAading;rcacbes  not  £b  for.  The  ApoUles  and  the  £vaii^lifts,  I  can  anfwer, 
hfMC^^V^  Matters  (^  FaUh^  (>ut  I  do  not  find  in  nay  Bible  that  obey  ha^f 
any  wh^9ee  fpoke  (for  'tispf  fpeaking  (here  the  Q|ieftion  is)  of  the  Otttaintf 
if  Fai^,l  and  what  thity  '^^f  which  they  4o  tm  (ptak  o^  1  canfHKtt^ 
If;^,  ifl)my£ible,  meaning  the  .&qE^  l^ranflati^i  us^  ia  oar  Cbut^^:  tbp 
wfa0t  aU  Manlundj  who  (peak  not  of  Faith  in  JSngli/b,  ^ui  do  tpwwds  the 
deciding  of  this  QueAion,  I  do  not  fee ,-  it  being  about  .-the  Si^ification  of  a^ 
Si9!g/i^'Wocd.  And  whether  in  Propriety  of  ^p^eh  it  can  be  applyMfto^^vwri^, 
otootriy  be  dcdded  by  thoie  who  Merflond  JSngi^  which  all  Mankind,  wiftf 
have taUid  4/  Matters  ^  Faith,  1  humbly  copceivc,  did  not* 

To  prev6  that  Ceroaimy  in  £m^^  «ay  be  a^W'd  to  Faith^  y<m  fay^  l^hat  P.  2^ 
miong  the  Romans  it  v)as  op£o$U  to  douhingi  and  for  that  yoit  bn!^  this  Latim 
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Sentence,  Nil  tarn  certum  eft  quam  quod  de  dubio  certum,  Anfw.  Certum^  amcmg 
the  Romans,  might  be  opposed  to  doubting,  and  yet  not  be  (^flfd  to  Faith,  becaafe 
Knowledg,  as  well  as  Believing,  is  opposed  to  doubting  :  and  therefore  anicfs  it  bad 
pleasM  your  Lordihip  to  have  quoted  the  Author  out  of  which  this  Latim  Sen- 
tence is  taken,  one  cannot  tell' whether  Certum  be  not  in  it  fpoken  of  a  thii^ 
known,  and  not  of  a  thing  believM  :  tho'  if  it  were  fo,  I  humbly  conceive,  ic 
would  not  prove  what  you  fay,  viz..  That  it,  i.  e.  the  word  Certaimj  (for  to 
that  it  muft  refer  here,  ot'  to  nothing  that  I  underfland)  was  among  the  Romans 
applyM  to  Faith  $  for  as  I  take  it,  they  never  ufed  the  EngUfh  word  Cenaimj: 
and  tho*  it  be  true,  that  the  Englijh  word  Certainty  be  taken  from  the  iMim 
wordC^/z^ryct  that  therefore  Certainty  in  Englijb  is  ufed  exadly  in  the  (ame 
fenfe  that  Certus  is  in  Latin,  that  I  think  you  will  not  fay ;  for  then  Certainty 
in  Englifi  muft  fignify  Pnrpofe  and  Refolution  of  Mind,  for  to  that  Centu  is 
apply'd  in  Latin. 
P.  24.  You  are  pleas'dhere  to  tell  me,  7%at  in  my  former  Letter  I  (aid,  *  That  if 
*^  we  knew  the  Original  of  Words,  we  fbould  be  much  help'd  to  the  ^eas  xhcy 
were  firft  applyM  to,  and  made  to  (land  for/\  I  grant  it  true,  nor  (bail  I  un- 
fay  it  here.  For  I  faid  not,  that  a  Word  that  had  itsN  Original  in  one  Language^' 
kept  always  exadly  the  fame  Signification  in  another  Language,  into  which  it 
was  from  thence  tranfplanted.    But  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  remind  yon  of 

Yindic.p.237,  it,  I  remember  that  you,  my  Lord,  fay  in  the  fame  place.  That  little  weight  is 
to  be  laid  upon  a  bare  Grammatical  Etymology,  when  a  Wird  is  nfediu  another  fmfe  hy 
the  beft  Authors.  And  I  think  you  could  not  have  brought  a  more  proper  in* 
ftance  to  verify  that  Saying,  than  that  which  you  produce  here. 

But  pray,  my  Lord,  why  fo  far  about  ?  Why  are  wefent  to  the  antieatiEi- 
mans  ?  Why  muft  we  confult  (which  is  no  eafy  task)  all  Mankind,  rabo  have 
taUid  of  Faith,  to  know  whether  Certainty  be  properiy  ufed  for  F{ntb  or  no  ; 
^hen  to  determine  it  between  your  Lordihip  and  me,  there  is  fo  furc  a  Rone-^ 
dy,  and  fo  near  at  hand  ?  It  is  but  f6r  you  to  fay  wherein  Certainty  confifts*' 
This,  when  I  gently  x)flfinr'd  to  your  Lordihip  in  my  firft  Letter,  yoa  inter: 

Anf.  i.f.  69.  pretcd  it  to  be  a  defign  to  draw  you  out  of  your  way. 

I  am  forty,  mty  Lord,  youf  ihould  think  it  out  or  your  way  to  put  an  end,  a 
ihort  end  to  a  Controverfy,  which  you  think  of  fuch  moment :  Methinks  ic 
ihould  not  be  out  pf  your  wcy,  with  one  blow  finally  to  overthrow  an  Affertion» 
"which  you  think  to  be  qf  dangerous  confequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith,  vJudajmr 

Lctt.2,/>.94.  Loir ^p  has  endeamurdto  defend.  I  proposed  the  fame  again,  where  I  iay*  "  For 
^  this  there  is  a  very  eafy  Remedy :  It  is  but  for  your  Lordfhip  to  fet  afide  this 
*^  Definition  of  Knowledg,  by  giving  us  a  better,  and  this  danger  is  over.  Bat 
*^  you  chufe  rather  to  have  a  Controverfy  with  my  Book,  for  having  it  in  it^ 
**  and  to  pat  me  upon  the  Defence  of  it/'  This  isfo  exprefs,  that  your  ta- 
king no  notice  of  it,  puts  me  at  a  lofs  what  to  think.  To  fay  that  a  Man  fo 
great  in  Letters  does  not  know  wherein  Cfr/omjrconfifb,  is  a  greater  Piefnmp^ 
tion  than  I  will  be  guilty  of  i  and  yet  to  think  that  you  do  know  and  will  not  teU, 
IS  yet  harder.  Who  can  think,  or  will  dare  to  lay.  That  your  Lordfhip,  fo 
much  concern'd  for  the  ^icles  of  Faith,  and  engaged  in  this  Difpate  with  me^ 
by  yourD»^f,  for  the  prefervation  of  them,  fbould  chufe  to  keep  up  a  Contro- 
verfy with  me,  rather  than  remove  that  danger,  which  my  wrong  Notion  of 
Certainty  threatens  to  the  Articles  of  Faith  ?  For,  my  Lord,  fince  the  QneftJon 
is  movM,  and  it  is  brought  by  your  Lordihip  to  apublick  Difpute,  wherein  Or* 
tainty  confifts,  a  great  many  knowing  no  better,  may  take  up  with  what  I  have 
faid  ;  and  rather  than  have  no  Notion  of  Certainty  at  aU,  will  ftick  by  mine,  till 
a  better  be  (hew'd  them.^  And  if  mine  rends  to  Scepticifm,  as  you  fay ;  and  yoo 
will  not  fumifh  them  with  one  that  does  not,  what  is  it  but  to  give  way  to 
Scepticifm,  and  let  it  quietly  prevail  on  Men,  as  either  having  my  Notion  of 
Certainty,  or  none  at  all  ?  Your  Lordfiiip  indeed  fays  fomething  in  ezcofein 
your  75th  Page  ;  which,  that  my  Anfwer  may  be  in  the  proper  place,  fballbe 
confider'd  when  we  come  there. 
P«  25.  Your  Lordfhip  declares.  That  you  are  utterly  againft  any  private  ASnts  ef 
Words.  I  know  not  what  the  Publick  may  do  for  your  particular  SatisfaiftioQ  in 
the  Cafe ;  but  till  publick  Mints  of  Words  are  ere&ed,  I  know  no  Remedy  for 
iti  but  that  you  muft  patiently  fuflFcr  this  matter  to  go  on  in  the  fkmc  coorfi:, 

that 
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that  I  think  it  ^as  gone  in  ever  iince  Language  has  been  in  ufe.  Here  in  tKi^ 
Ifland^  as  far  as  my  Rnowledg  reaches^  I  do  not  find^  that  ever  fince  the  SdxeHi 
cime^  in  all  the  Alterations  that  have  been  made  in  our  Language^  that/  anv  on^ 
Word  or  Phrafe  has  had  its  Authority  from  the  Great  Seal»  or  pafs^d  by  Ad  of 
Pkriiamcnr. 

When  the  dazling  Metaphor  of  the  Abm  and  new  mltdtVords^  Sec.  (which 
mightily,  as  it  feems,  delighted  your  Lordfliip  when  you  were  writing  that  Pa- 
ragraph) will  give  you  leave  to  confider  this  matter  plainly  as  it  is^  yoii  will 
find,  that  the  coining  of  Money  in  publickly  anthorizM  Mms^  afibrds  no  manner  of 
Argument  againft  private  Mens  meddling  in  the  introducing  new,  or  changing 
the  Signification  of  old  Words ;  ev^ry  one  of  which  Alteration^  alWayi  has  its 
rife  from  fome  private  Mm.  The  Cafe  in  ihort  is  this  i  Money,  by  Virtue  of  the 
Sramp  received  in  the  publick  Mint,  which  vouches  its  intrinfick  Worthy  has 
Authority  to  pafs.  This  Ufe  of  the  publick  Scamp  would  be  loft^  if  private 
Men  were  fufler*d  to  o&r  Money  ftampM  by  themfclves.  On  the  contrary; 
Words  are  ofierM  to  the  Publick  by  every  frrvae  Man,  c6inM  in  his  frividti 
Mint,  as  he  pleafes ;  but  'tis  the  receiving  of  them  by  <Khers,  their  very  paifing^ 
that  gives  them  then:  Authority  and  Oirrency,  and  not  the  Mint  they  come 
out  oh  Horaciy  I  think^  has  given  a  true  Account  of  this  matter,  in  a  Country  ^  ^^ 
very  jealous  of  any  Ufurpation  upon  the  publick  Authority :  ,  ^^^^ 

Muba  rensfcentur  qua  jam  tecidere,  cadentjue 
Qua  nunc  funt  in  bomre  vocatula,  fi  volet  ufus. 
Quern  penes  artfitrium  eft  &  jus  &  norma  l^quendii 

tiat  yeVwhatever  change  is  made  in  the  Signification  or  Credit  of  any  Word  by. 
publick  ufe,  this  change  has  always  its  B^inning  in  (omt  ftroate  Mint ;  fo  Hof^ 
i/He  tells  us  it' was  in  the  Romam  Language  quite  down  to  his  tiAe  i 

*        Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca 
Si  pq/fum  invideorf  quum  Ui^fta  CatorHs  &  Enni 
Sermonem  f  atrium  Mtaverit,  &  mva  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  t    Liduir  fenferque  licebie 
Sifftatum  prafente  nota  procudere  nmen. 

^  Here  we  fee  Ibrace  exprefly  fays»  Thzt  private  JMintt  of  Jperds^ctt  alw^jT* 
licensM ;  and,  with  Horace,  I  humbly  conceive  fo  they  wiU  always  continue^ 
how  utterly  foever  your  Lor^ip  may  he  againft  tbem^  And  therefore  he  that  cSkts 
to  the  Publick  new  miltd  Words  from  his  own  privaH  Mint,  is  ndt  always  in  that 
fo  bold  an  Invader  of  the  publick  Authority,  as  you  would  make  him* 

This  I  fay  not  to  excufe  my  fdf  in  the  prefent  Cafe  5  fot  I  deny,  that  I  have 
at  all  changM  the  Signification  of  the  word  Certainty.  And  therefore,  if  vou 
had  pleas'd  you  might,  my  Lord,  have  fpar'd  your  faying  on  this  occafion, 
That  itfeems  our  old  Words  muft  not  teow  pafs  in  the  current  Jenfe ;  and  tbofe  Per-  P*  S4,  »5< 
fens  ajfume  too  much  Authority  to  then^elves,  who  wiU  not  fufer  common  Words  to 
pafs  in  their  general  Acceptation:  and  other  things  to  the  lame  purpolc  in  this 
Paragraph,  till  you  had  proved  that  in  flrift  Propriety  of  Speech  it  could  be 
iaid.  That  a  Man  was  certain  of  that  whi<:h  he  did  not  know,  but  only  beiievU 

If  you  had  had  time,  in  the  heat  of  Difpute,  to  have  made  a  litfle  Refle^on 
on  the  ufe  of  the  Englifi  word  Certainty  in  tttiet  fpeaking,  perhaps  your  Lord"" 
ihip  would  not  have  been  fo  forward  to  have  made  my  ufing  it  only  for  pre* 
cife  Knowledge,  fo  enormous  an  Impropriety ;  at  leaft  you  would  not  have  ac- 
cus'd  it  of  weakening  the  Credibility  of  any  Article  of  Faith* 

'Tis  true  indeed.  People  commonly  (ay,  they  are  certain  o(  what  they  bately 
believe,  without  doubting.  But  ^tis  as  true,  that  they  as  commonly  fay  that 
they  know  it  toa  But  no  body  from  thence  concludes,  that  Believing  is  Knowing* 
As  little  can  they  conclude  from  the  like  vulgar  way  of  fpeaking,  that  Betiew^ 
is  Certaimy.  All  that  is  meant  thereby,  is  no  more  but  this,  that  the  full  A£to* 
ranjce  of  their  Faith  as  fleddiiy  dectrikiines  their  Aflent  to  the  embracing  of  that 
Truth,  as  if  they  aAually  knew  it. 

But  however  (uch  Phrafes  as  tbefe  are  ufed  to  (hew  the  Steddimfs  and  Aflurance 
Vol  I.  Ppp  ^ 
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of  their  F^ich,.  who  thus  fpcak ;  yet  they  alter  not  the  Propriety  of  our  Language,- 
which  I  think  appropriates  Certainty  only  to  KnowleJgy  when  in  ftiidit  and  philoto- 
phical  Difcourfe  11  is,  upon  that  account,  contta-diltinguifh'd  lo Faith ;  as  in  this 
P.  115.  cafe  here  your  Lordlhip  Rnowi  it  is:  whereoftherc  is  aoexprtfs  Evidence  in  my 
firil  Letter,  where  I  (ay,  *'  That  I  fpeak  of  Belief',  and  your  Lordfhip  of  Certainty ; 
'*  and  that  1  meant  Sitiej,SLnd  net  Certainty.**  And  that  I  made  not  animprtper  norun- 
jufiifiable  ttfe  qfthewrdCcvUitity,  in  cmtra- diftinguijhing  it  thus  to  Faith,  I  think  I  have 
an  utiqueflionable  Authority  in  the  learned  and  cautious  jDr.  Cud  worth,  v^hofoufes  it : 
What  Effence,  fays  he,  is  to  Generation,  the  fame  i$  Certainty  of  Truth  or  Know* 
ledc  to  Faith,  pag.  ^ff. 
p.  25.  A  our  Lordlhip  fays.  Certainty  is  common  io  both  Knowled^  and  Faith,  uulefs  1  think  it 
impaffible  to  be  certain  upon  any  leflimonj  v:hatfoever.  I  think  it  is  poffible  to  be  certtun 
upon  the  Teftimonyoi  God  (fdr  that,  I  fuppofe,  you  mean)  where  1  know  that  it  is 
the  Teftimony  of  God ;  bccaufe  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  Teftimony  i%  capable  not  only 
to  make  me  bcHcve,  but,  if  1  confider  it  right,  to  make  me  know  the  thing  to  be  fo ; 
and  fo  I  may  be  certain.  For  the  Veracity  of  God  i^  as  capable  of  making  mc  know 
a  Propofition  to  be  true,  as  any  other  way  of  Proof  can  bci  and  therefore  I  do  not  in 
fuch  a  cafe  barely  believe,  but  kriow  fuch  a  Propofition  to  be  tnie,and  attain  Certainty^ 
P*  16.  The  Sum  of  your  Accufation  is  drawn  up  thus :  T'hat  I  have  appropriated  Certaimj 
to  the  Pereeption  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagrcemcnt  of  Ideas  in  any  Propofition ; 
and  now  I  find  this  will  not  hold  as  to  Articles  of  Faith ,  and  therefore  IwiOaSowno  Cer* 
tainty  of  Faith  ^  which  you  think  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  my  Caufe.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  of  Faft  is  in  (hort  this  j  That  I  have  placed  Knowledg  in  the  Perception  of 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  IdeOi.  This  definition  of  Knowledg,  your 
Lordlhip  faid,  micht  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith,  which 
you  have  endeavour  d  to  defend.  This  I  denyM,  add  gare  rhis  reafon  for  it,  vit^ 
Lett.  2.  p  94.  TTiat  a  Definition  of  ^ww/^^  whether  a  good  or  ba^  true  or  falfe  Definition^ 
*-98.  could  not  be  of  ill  or  any  Cbnfequenci  to  an  Article  of  Faith  :  bccaufe  a  Defini* 

tion  of  Knowledgy  which  was  one  Ad  of  the  Mind,  did  not  at  all  concern  i^>i&, 
which  was  another  Ad  of  th«  Mind  quite  di^flind  from  it  To  this  then,  which 
was  the  Propofition  in  qiieftion  between  us,  your  Lordfflip,  I  humbly  conceive, 
fliould  have  anfwer'd.  But  inftead  of  that,  your  Lordlhip,  by  the  ufe  of  the 
word  Certainty  in  a  fenfe  that  I  ufed  it  not,  (fol-  you  kne\^  I  ufed  it  only  for  Know- 
ledge would  reprefent  me  as  having  ftratige  Notions  of  Faith.  Whether  this 
he  for  the  advanti^eof  your  Caufe,  your  Lordfliip  will  do  well  to  confider. 

Upon  fuch  a  ufe  of  the  word  Certainty  in  a  diflfcrent  Senfc  from  what  I  ufe  it 

P^y — ju  in,  the  force  of  all  your  Lordfhip  fays  under  your  firfl  Head,  contain'ii  in  the 

two  or  three  next  Paragraphs,  depends,  ^  I  think  ;  for  I  mufl  own  (pardon  my 

Dulneft)   that  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  Force  of  what  your  Lordfliip 

there  fays :  And  it  will  take  up  too  many  Pages,  to  examine  it  Period  by^ 

Pi  27, 28.     Periods    In  fliort  therefore,  I  take  your  Lordfhip's  meaniilg  to  be  this  : 

That  thercf  zvcfome  Articles  of  kuth,  vi2.  7%e  fuHdafHental  Principles  of  natural 
:  '  '  •  keligion,  which  Mankind  may  auain  to  a  Certainty  in  by  Reafon  without  Revelation ; 
whichy  becaufe  a  Man  that  proceeds  upot^  my  Grounds  caHHot  attain  to  a  Certainty  ift 
by  Reafon^  their  Credibility  to  him,  wheh  they  arc  cbnfider'd  as  purely  Matters  of 
Faith,  wis  be  w^aken^d^  l*h6fe  which  your  Lordlhip  inflances  ih,  are  the  Beiitg 
if  a  Gody  Providence,  and  the  Rewards  and  Punifhments  of  a  future  State. 

This  is  the  way,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  ydur  Lordfliib  takes  here  to  prove  tHf 
Grounds  if  Certainty  (for  fo  you  caQ  my  Juefinition  of  Knowledg)  to  be  of  dau- 
gcrous  confequence  to  the  Articles  of  Faith. 

To  avoid  Afmbiguity  and  Confufion  in  the  examftiing  vt\it  Argumeirt  6(  your 
Lordfbip's,  the  beft  wav,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  be  to  lay-by  xhe  term  Or- 
tainty;  which  yourLord&ip  and  I  ufing  in  diflerent  Stnfes,  is  thelefs  fit  to 
make  what  we  fay  to  one  another  clbaf ly  underftood ;  and  inftead  thereof,  to 
ofe  the  term  Knowledge  whiph  with  me,  yocfr  Lordfliip  knows,  is  equivalent. 

Your  Lordfhip^s  rropofition  then,  as  far  as  it  has  any  oppofition  to  itie,  is 
this,  That  if  Knowledge  be  fuppos'd  to  cbiififl  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agree** 
ment  or  pi(agreement  of  Ideasy  a  Man  cannot  attain  to  the  Knowledg  that  thefc 
Propofitions,  viz^  7%at  there  is  a  God,  a  PfoDidence,  and  Rewards  and  Punrjbments 
in  a  future  State,  are  true  ;  and  therefore  the  Credibility  of  thefc  Articles,  con- 
fider d  purely  as  matters  of  Faith,  will  be  we^eH^d  tt)  htm.  Wticrtin  there  ire 
thefe  things  to  be  prov'd  by  your  Lordihip,  i .  That 
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1.  That  upon  my  Grounds  of  Knowledge  /.  e.  upon  aSuppofition  that  Know- 
Icdg  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas^  we 
cannot  attain  to  the  Knowledg  of  the  Truth  of  either  of  thofe  Propofitions, 
viz.  'ihat  there  is  a  Gody  Frovideuce,  md  Rewards  and  Punijhmtnts  in  a  future 
State. 

2.  Your  Lordihip  is  to  prove.  That  the  not  knowing  the  Truth  of  any  Pro- 
pofition,  leffens  the  Credibility  of  itj  which,  in  ftiorc,  amounts  to  this.  That 
want  of  Knowledge  tefTeos  Faith  in  zny  Proportion  proposed.  This  is  the  Pro- 
pofition  to  be  prov'd,  if  your  Lordihip  ufes  Certainty  in  the  fenfe  I  ufc  it,  i.  e. 
for  Knowledg ;  in  which  only  ufe  of  it,  will  it  here  bear  upon  me. 

But  (ince  I  find  your  Lord/hip,  jtn  thefe  two  or  three  Paragraphs,  to  ufe  the 
word  Certainty  in  fo  unceruin  a  fenfe,  as  fometimes  to  fignify  Knowledg  by  it, 
and  fometimes  Believing  in  general,  i*  e*  any  degree  of  believing ;  give  me  leave 
to  add,  that  if  your  Lordfiiip  means  by  thefe  words.  Let  us  fu^fofe  a  Perfon  by  P.  27^ 
natural  Reaf$n  t9  attain  to  a  Certainty  as  to  the  Beit^  of  a  God^  &c.  i.  e.  attain  to  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  God^  ficc  or  the  Soul's  Immortality :  I  fay,  if  you  take  Cer- 
tainty ia  fuch  a  fenfe,  then  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  your  Lordihip  to  prove. 
That  if  i  Man  finds  the  natural  Reafon  whereupon  he  entertain^  the  Belief  of 
a  God>  or  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Sou),  uncertain,  that  will  weaken  the  Credi- 
bility oj  thofe  fundamental  Articles,  as  Matters  of  Faith :  or  which  is  in  eficft  the 
fame,  That  the  Weakness  of  the  Credibility  of  any  Article  of  Faith  from  Rea- 
fon,  weakens  the  Credibility  of  it  from  Revelation*  For  'tis  this  which  thefe 
following  words  of  your's  import  2  For  before,  there  was  a  natural  Credibility  in  them  p.  28* 
on  the  auount  of  Reafon ;  but  by  going  on  wrong  Grounds  of  Certainty,  aO  that  is  loft. 

To  prove  the  firft  of  thefe  Propofitions,  v/«..  That  upon  the  Suppofition  that 
Knowledg  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  oddeas^ 
we  cannot  attain  to  the  Knowledg  of  the  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  That  there 
is  a  God  >  your  Lordfliip  urges,  that  I  have  faid,  T^at  no  Idea  frtrues  the  Exifience 
if  the  thing  without  it  fe^:  which  Argument  rcduc'd  to  form,  will  ftand  thus;  If 
it  be  true,  as  I  fay,  that  no  Idea  proves  the  Exiftence  of  the  thing  without  it 
felf,  then  upon  the  Suppofition  that  Knowledg  confifts  in  the  Perception  of 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  we  cannot  attain  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  That  there  is  a  God :  which  Atgument  fo  manifeft^ 
ly  proves  not,  that  there  needs  no  more  to  be  faid  to  it,  than  to  defire  that 
Consequence  to  be  prov'd. 

Again,  as  to  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  your  Lordfliip  urges,  that  I  have 
faid,  that  I  cannot  know  but  that  Matter  may  think  ;  therefore  upon  my  Ground  1?«  2S» 
of  Knowledg,  /.  e.  upon  a  Suppofition  that  Knowledg  confifts  in  the  Percep- 
tion of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  there  is  an  end  of  the  Soul  s 
Immortality.  This  Confequence  I  muft  alfo  defire  your  Lordfliip  to  prove. 
Only  I  crave  leave  by  the  bye  to  poiAt  out  fome  things  in  thefe  Paragraphs^  too 
remarkable  to  be  pafs'd  over  without  any  notice. 

One  is.  That  you  fupfofe  a  Man  is  made  certain  upon  my  general  Grounds  of  Cer*  P-  ^8* 
tainty,  i.  e.  knows  by  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
Ideas,  that  there  is  a  God ;  and  yet  upon  a  farther  Examination  of  my  Methods 
he^  finds  that  the  way  of  Ideas  will  not  do.  Here,  my  Lord,  if  by  my  Grounds  of 
Certainty,  my  Method,  and  tny  way  of  Ideas,  you  mean  one  and  the  fame  thing ; 
then  your  words  will  have  a  confiftency,  and  tend  to  the  fame  Point.  But  then 
I  muft  beg  your  Lordfliip  to  confider,  that  your  Suppofition  carries  a  Contra- 
diction in  it,  viz..  That  your  Lordfliip  fuppofes,  that  by  my  Grounds,  my  Me* 
tbod,  and  my  IVay  oi  Certainty,  a  Man  h  made  certain,  and  not  made  certain, 
that  there  is  a  God.  If  your  Lordfliip  means  here  by  my  Grounds  (f  Certaimy, 
my  Method,  and  my  way  of  Ideas,  difierent  things,  (as  it  feems  to  me  you  do) 
then,  whatever  your  Lordfliip  may  /appoic  here,  it  makes  nothing  to  the  Point 
in  hand  ;  which  is  to  fliew,  that  by  this  my  Ground  of  Certainty,  v/x,.  That 
Knowledg  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas; 
a^Mau  firft  attains  to  a  Knowledg  that  there  is  a  God^  and  afterwards  by  the 
fame  Grounds  of  Certainty  he  comes  to  lofe  the  Knowledg  that  there  is  a  God ; 
which  to  me  feems  little  lefs  than  a  Contradidion. 

'Tis  likely  your  Lordfliip  will  (ay  you  mean  no  fuch  thing ;  for  you  alledgthis 

Propofition,  Ihat  no  Idea  proves  the  Exiftence  of  any  thing  without  it  felf,  and  give 
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if;hat  as  an  Inftar>cc  thjit  my  way  of  Ideas  will  not  doy  i./.  will  not  prove  diC 
Being  of  a  God-  *Tis  true,  your  Lordfliip  docs  fo.  But  withal,  my  Lord,  'tis 
as  true,  thac  ;his  Propofition,  fuppofing  it  to  be  mine,  (for  it  is  not  here  kt 
down  in  my  words)  contain?  not  my  Me{bod^  or  IVay^  or  Nouon  of  Certainty ; 
iho'  'tis  in  that  fenfe  alone^  that  it  can  here  be  ufeful  to  your  Lordfbip  to  call  k 
my  Method^  or  the  fVay  if)  Ideas% 

Tour  Lordfhip  undertakes  to  ihew.  That  my  defining  Knowledg  to  conGft  ift 
the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagrecment  ct  Ideas ^  xveahens  the  Credit 
bility  of  this  fundamental  Article  of  Faithy  That  there  is  a  God  :  What  is  yout 
Lordihip's  proof  of  it  ?    Juft  this  :  The  faying  tbat^w  Idea  proves  the  Exffienci 
of  the  thing  without  it  felf,  wilt  not  do  ;  Ergo^  the  faying  that  Knowledg  confifts 
in  the  Perception  of  the  Agfcemcnt  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  weakens  the  Cre- 
dibility oi  this  fundamental  Article.    This,  iny  Lord,  fecms  to  me  no  Proof;' 
and  all  that  I  can  find,  that  is  ofierM.to  make  it  a  Proof,  is  only  your  calling 
thefe  Propofitions  my  general  Grounds,  of, Certainty,  my  Method  of  Proceedings  the 
Way  of  Ideas,    and  my  own  Principles  in  foint  of  Reafou ;  as  if  that  made  theft 
two  Propofitions  the  fame  thing,  and  whatfoever  werea  Confequence  of  one, 
'  may  be  charged  as  a  Confequence  of  the  other :  tho'  it  be  vifible,  that  tho*  the 
latter  of  thefe  be  ever  fo  talfe,  or  erer  fo  far  from  being  a  Proof  of  a  God, 
yet  it  will   by  no  means  thence  follow,  that  the  former  of  them,  vis^  That 
Knowledg  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas, 
weakens  the  Credibility  of  that  fundamental  Article*    But  *tis  but  for  yourLord- 
(bip  to  call  them  both  the  way  of  Ideas,  and  that  is  enough. 

That  I  may  not  be  accusM  by  your  Lordlhip  for  «i^>  or  difingemsms  Dealingi 
for  reprefeming  this  matter  fo  i  I  fliall  here  fet  down  your  Lordfhip's  words  ac 
^*  27*  large  :  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  Perfon  by  natural  Reafon  to  attain  to  a  Certainty,  as  to 
the  Being  of  God,  and  Immortality  of  the  Sotd  >  and  he  proceeds  upon  }.  \Js  general 
Grounds  (f  Certainty,  jrpm  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  :  and  fofrom  the 
Ideas  of  God  and  the  Soul,  he  is  made  certain  of  thefe  two  Points  before  mention' di 
But  let  us  again  fuppofe  that  fuch  a   Perfon,  upon  a  farther  Examination  of].  Us 
method  cf  proceeding,  finds  that  the  way  of  Ideas  in  thefe  cafes  will  not  do :  for  no 
idea  proves  the  Exiftence;  of  the  thing  without  it  felf,  no  more  than  thePi&ure 
of  a  Man  proves  his  Being,  or  the  Vifions  of  a  Dream  make  a  true  Hiftory  ^ 
(which  are  J.  Us  own  Expreffions.    And  for  r^^Soul  he  cannot  be  certain,  but  that 
Matter  may  think,  (as  J.  L.  affirms)  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  Soufs  Irnmateria" 
lity  (and  confequently  Immortality)  from  its  Operations  ?    But  for  aU  this,  fays  J.  L- 
his  AfTurance  of  Faith  remains  firm  on  its  own  Bafis.    iVow  you  appeal  to  any 
Man  of  Senfe,  whether  the  finding  the  Uncertainty  of  his  own  Principles,  which  he  went 
upon  in  point  of  Reafon,  doth  not  weaken  the  Credibility  of  thefe  fundamental  Articles, 
when  they  are  confiderd  purely  as  Matters  of  Faith  ?    For  before,  there  was  a  natural 
Credibility  in  them  on  the  account  of  Reafon ;  but  by  going  on  wrong  Grounds  oj  Cer^ 
tainty,  all  that  is  loft ;  and  infiead  of  being  certain,   he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever^ 
Thefe  are  your  Lordfhip's  own  words ;  and  now  /  appeal  to  arty  Man  of  Senfe, 
whether  they  contain  any  other  Argument  againfl  my  placing  of  Certainty  as  I 
do,  but  this,  viz,.  A  Man  miftakes  and  thinks  that  this  Propofition,  No  Idea 
proves  the  Exiftence  of  the  thing  without  it  felf,  Ihcws  that  in  the<a)ay  of  Ideas  one 
cannot  prove  a  God  i  Ergo,  this  Propofition,  Certaimy  confifts  in  the  Perception  of 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,    weakens  the  Credibility  of  this  funda- 
mental Article,  That  there  is  a  God.    And  fo  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  i 
becaufel  fay,  I  know  not  but  Matter  may  think  :  your  Lordfhip  would  infer, 
£^^0,  my  Definition  of  Certainty  weakens  the  Credibility  of  the  Revelation  of 
the  SouKs  Immortality. 

Your  Lordfliip  is  pleased  here  to  call  this  Propofition,  **  That  Knowledg  or 
*'  Certainty  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
*'  Ideas,"  my  general  Grounds  of  Certainty ;  as  if  I  had  fome  more  particular 
Grounds  of  Certainty.  Whereas  I  have  no  other  Ground  or  Notionof  Certain- 
ty, but  this  one  alone  i  all  my  Notion  of  Certainty  is  contained  in  that  one  par- 
ticular Propofition :  but  perhaps  your  Lordfhip  did  it,  that  you  might  make 
the  Propofition  above-quoted,  viz..  "  No  Idea  proves  the  Exiftence  of  the  thing 
*'  without  it  felf,  under  the  title  you  give  it  of  the  way  of  Ideas,  pafs  for  one 
**  of  my  particular  Grounds  of  Certainty  ;*'  whereas  it  is  oo  more  any  Ground 
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of  Certainty  of  mine,  or  DeAnition  of  Knowledg,  than  any  other  Propofitioh 
in  my  Book. 

Another  thing  very  remarkable  in  what  your  Lordihip  here  faysi  is.  That 
you  make  the  failing  to  attain  Rnowledg  by  any  way  of  Certainty  in  fome 
particular  Infiances*  to  be  the  finding  the  Uncertainty  of  the  way  it  felf  f  which 
is  all  one  as  to  fay,  That  if  a  Man  niifles  bv  ji^eha^  the  certain  Knowledg 
of  Tome  Propofitions  in  Mathematicks,  therefore  he  finds  the  Way  or  Prin- 
ciples of  AlgJtbra  to  be  uncertain  or  falfc-  This  is  your  Lordfhip's  way  of  rea- 
foning  here:  Your  Lordfhip  quotes  out  of  me,  "  That  I  fay  no  /4f^  proves 
:**  the  Exiftence  of  the  thing  without  it  fcjf,"*  and  that  I  fay,  **  That  one 
^^  cannot  be  certain  that  Matter  cannot  think i*  from  whence  your  Lordihip 
argues.  That  he  who  fays  (b^  cannot  attain  to  Certainty  that  there  is  a  God> 
or  that  the  Soul  is  immortal  ,*  and  thereupon  your  Lordihip  concludes,  He 
finds  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Principles  he  uent  t^on,  in  point  of  Reafon^  i.  e.  that  P*  ^^* 
he  finds  this  Principle  or  Ground  of  Certainty  be  went  upon  in  reafoning,  viz^ 
That  Certainty  or  Knowledg  confifts  ji>  the  Percepuon  of  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreemenr  of  Ideas,  to  be  uncertain.  For  if  yonr  Lordfbip  means  here,  ty 
Principles  be  went  upon  in  point  of  Reafon,  any  thing  elfc  but  that  Definition  of 
Knowledg,  which  your  LordOiip  calls  my  H^ay^  Method^  Grounds^  &c.  of  Cer- 
tainty,  whioh  I  and  others,  to  the  endai^ring  fome  Articles  of  Faith,  go  tiponi 
I  crave  leave  to  fay,  it  concerns  nothing  at  all  the  Argument  your  Lordihip 
is  upon,  which  is  to  prove,  That  the  placing  of  Certainty  in  the  Perception 
of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  may  be  o(  dangerous  Confequence 
to  any  Article  of  Faiths 

Tour  Lordihip,  in  the  next  place  fay^.  Before  we  can  Meve  rmy  thing  upon  P*  ^9*  Z^^ 
Ae  account  of  Revelation^  W  nmfi  fuppofe  there  is  a  God.  What  ufe  does  your 
Lordihip  make  of  this  ?  Tour  Lordihip  thus  argues  >  But  by  my  way  of  Cer- 
taiDty,  a  Man  is  made  uncertain  whether  there  be  a  God  or  no :  for  that 
to  me  is  the  meaning  of  thofe  Words,  How  cm  his  Faith  flamdfhrm  as  to  D/-  ?•  29* 
^ine  Rcvelationy  when  he  it  made  uncertain  by  his  own  way,  whether  there  he  a  God 
9rnoi  or  they  can  to  me  mean  nothing  to  the  Queflion  in  handi  What  is 
the  Concluiion  from  hence  ?  This  it  muft  be>  or  nothing  to  the  purpofe^  E>rgo^ 
my  Definition  of  Knowledg,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thingi  my  placing  of  Cer- 
tainty in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas^  leaves  not 
the  Articles  of  Faith  the  fame  Credibility  they  had  before. 

To  excufe  my  Dulncfs  in  not  being  able  to  comprehend  this  Confequence, 
pray,  my  Lord,  confider,  that  your  Lordihip  fays  \  Before  we  can  hlieve  any  IKi 
thing  upon  the  account  of  Revelation^  it  muft  he  fuppos^d  that  there  is  a  God.    But 
cannot  he,  who  places  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  and  Dif<- 
agreement  of  Ideasy  fuppofe  there  is  a  God  ? 

But  your  Lordihip  means  by  fuppofe,  that  one  mufl  be  certain  that  there  ii 
a  God.  Let  it  be  fo,  and  let  it  be  your  Lordihip's  Privilege  in  Controverfy 
to  ufe  one  Word  for  another,  tho'  of  a  difiercnt  Signification,  as  I  think  to 
fuppofe  and  be  certain  arc.  Cannot  one  that  places  Ortainty  in  the  Perception 
of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  be  certain  there  is  a  God  ?  I 
can  aifure  you>  my  Lord,  I  am  certain  there  is  a  God ;  and  yet  I  own.  That 
I  place  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
Ideas ;  Nay,  I  dare  venture  to  fay  to  your  Lordfliip,  That  I  have  proved 
there  is  a  God,  and  fee  no  InconiiAency  at  all  between  thefe  two  Propolitions, 
That  Certainty  confifls  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
ot  Ideas ;  and  that  it  is  certain  there  is  a  God^  So  that  this  my  Notion  of 
Certainty,  this  Definition  of  Knowledg,  for  any  thing  your  Lordihip  has  faid 
to  the  contrary,  leaves  to  this  fundamental.  Article  the  fame  Credibility,  and 
the  fame  Certainty  it  had  before. 

Tour  Lordihip  fays  farther,  lo  fuppofe  Divine  Revelation,  we  muft  be  certain  i^.^* 
that  there  is  a  Principle  above  Matter  and  Motion  in  the  World.  Here  again, 
my  Lord,  your  way  of  writing  makes  work  for  my  Ignorances  and  before  I 
can  either  admit  or  deny  this  Propofition,  or  judg  what  Force  it  has  to  prove 
the  Propofition  in  queflion,  I  mufl  diftinguiih  it  into  thefe  difierent  Senfes/ 
which  I  think  your  Lorddiip's  way  of  fpeaking  may  comprehend.  For  your 
Lordihip  may  mean  it  thus  >  To  fuppofe  Divine  Revelation^  we  mufl  be  certain^ 
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f.  tf.  w€  muft  believe  M^f  there  is  a  Princifle  ahve  Matter  and  lUbtien  in  the 
IVorld.  Or  your  Lordfhip  may  mean  thus  Wis  mufl  be  certain^  L  c.  we  muft 
l;now  that  there  is  fmething  abeve  Matte¥  or  Abtion  in  the  ff^rld.  In  the  next 
place,  your  Lordfhip  may  mean  by  {oax^tlmg  above  Matter  and  Action,  either 
limply  an  inteUigent  fieing  ;  for  Knowledge  without  determining  what  Being 
it  is  in,  ia  a  Princ^le  ab^ve  Matter  and  Mmm :  Or  your,  Lordfliip  may  mean 
an  immaterial  intelligent  Being*  So  that  this  undeterminM  way  of  expreffing, 
includes  at  lead  four  diftinS:  Proportions,  whereof  fome  are  truc^  and  others 
not  fo.    For, 

J.  My  Lord,  if  your  Lordfliip  means.  That  to  fufpfje  a  t>ivine  Revelaticn^ 
a  Man  muft  be  certain^  i.  e.  mruft  certainly  know  that  there  is  an  intelligent 
Being    in    the   World,  and  that  ihac  intelligent  fieing   is  immaterial   from 
whence  that  Revelatton  comes  ;  I  deny  it.    For  a  Man  may  fuppofe  Reve- 
lation upon  the  belief  oi  an  intelligent  Being  from  whoice  itcomes^  witli^ 
out  being  able  to  make  out  to  hmfelf^  by  a  fcientifical  Reafoning,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  fieing.     A. Proof  whereof,  I  humbly  conceive,  Sit^  th^  AmhrBpemor-^ 
fbites  among   the  Cbriftians  heretofore,   who  oeverthelcls   rejeiSod   not   the 
Revelation  of  thie  New  Teftameot :  and  lie  that  will  talk  with  ilh'terate  Peo- 
ple in  this  Age,  will,  1  doubt  not,  find  nciany  who  bdieve  the  Bible  to  be 
the  Word  of  God,    tbo'  they  imagine  God  himfdf  in  the  Shape  of  an  old 
Man  fitting  in  Heaven.;   which  they  coukl  not  do,   if  they  kiiew,    /.  e.   bad 
examined  and  underftood  any  Demouftration  wheteby  be  is  proved  to  be  im** 
material,  without  which  they  cannot  kcow  it. 

^.  If  your  Lordfliip  means.  That  to  fuppofe  a  Divine  Revelation,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  know,  th^t  there  i^  fimply  an  intell^ent  Being  ;  this  alfo  I  deny. 
For  to  fupfofe  a, Divine  ReveL^tion^  is  not  ceceffiury  that  a  Man  fliould  know 
that  there  is  fuch  ati  intelligent  filing  in  the  World  t  I  fay,  know,  i.  e.  from 
things,  that. he  does  know,  demonuratively  deduce  the  Proof  of  (uch  a 
Being  :  it  i^  enough  for  the  receiving  Divine  Revelation,  m  Mieve  that  there 
is  fuch  A  Being,  without  having  by  Demonftrauon  attained  to  the  Knowledg 
that  thare  is  a  God*  Every  one  that  believes  right,  does  not  always  neafon 
exadlyi  efpecialiy  in  abftra6l  metaphyfical  Speculations :  and  if  no  body  can 
believe  the  Bible  to  b^  of  Divine  Revelation,  but  he  that  clearly  comprc* 
hends  tlK  whole  Dedudion,  and  iees  the  Evidence  of  the  Demonftration, 
wherein  the  Exiftenceof  an  Intelligent  fieing,  on  whofe  Will  all  other  fieings 
depend,  is  fdentifically  prov'd  >  there  are,  1  fiear,  but  few  Chriftians  among 
illiterate  People,  to  look  no  farther.  He  that  believes  there  is  a  God,  tho' 
he  does  no  more  than  believe  it,  and  has  not  attained  to  the  Certainty  of 
Knowledge  i  e.  does  not  fee  the  evident  Demonfiration  of  it,  has  Ground 
enough  to  admit  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  Apoftle  tells  us.  That  he  that 
tuiU  come  to  Gody  muft  believe  that  he  is ;  but  1  do  not  remember  the  Scripture 
any  where  fays,  That  he  muft  know  that  he  is. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  if  your  Lordfliip  means.  That  tofupfqfe  Divine  Re- 
velation^ a  Man  muft  be  certain^  i.  e.  explicitly  believe,  that  there  is  a  pcr- 
fedly  immaterial  fieing ;  I  fliall  leave  it  to  your  Lordfliip's  Conflderationj  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  Ground  enough  for  the  Suppofition  of  Revelation,  to  be^ 
lieve  that  there  is  an  all*knowing  unerring  fieing,  who  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  d^ceiv'd,  without  a  Man  s  precifely  determining  in  his  Thoughts, 
whether  that  unerring  omnifcient  fieing  be  immaterial  or  no.  'Tis  paft  all 
doubt,  that  every  one  that  examines  and  reafons  right,  may  come  to  a  Cer- 
tainty, that  God  is  perfe<flly  immaterial,  fiut  it  may  be  a  Queftion,  wbe* 
ther  every  one^  who  believes  a  Revelation  to  be  from  God,  may  have  enter'd 
into  the  D;(quifuion  of  the  Immateriality  of  his  Being  :  Whether^  I  Uy, 
every  ignorant  Day-labourer,  who  believes  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
has  in  hi^  Mind  con(ider*d  Materiality  and  Immateriality^  and  does  explicitly 
believe  God  to  be  Immaterial,  I  fliall  leave  to  your  Lordfliip  to  determine,  lif 
you  think  fit,  more  exprefely  than  j'Our  Words  do  here. 

4.  If  your  Lordfliip  means,  Thi4t  to  fuppofe  a  Divine  Revelation,  a  Man  tnt^ 
be  certain^  i.e.  bciicve  tbatjhere  is  a  fupreme  intelligent  Beings  from  whence  it 
comes,  w!ho  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  cteceiv'd  j  I  grant  it  to  betrue* 
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Thefc  being  the  fevcral  tropoficibns,  cither  of  which  may  be  liieant  in 
your  Lordfhip's  fo  general,  and  to  me  doubtful,  way  of  cxprcfling  your  felf ; 
to  avoid  the  length,  which  a  particular  Anfwer  to  each  of  them  would  run 
ihc  into,  I  will  ventdrc  (and  it  i$  a  rcnture  to  anfwer  to  an  ambiguous  Pro* 
pofition  in  one  Senfe,  when  the  Author  has  the  liberty  of  faying  hfe  meant  it 
m  another  \  a  great  Convenience  of  general,  loofe,  and  doubtful  EJcpreffions) 
1  will,  I  fay,  venture  to  anfwer  to  it  in  the  Scnfe  I  guefs  moft  fuited  to  your 
LotdQiip's  purpofe  ;  and  fee  what  your  Lordlbip  proves  by  iti  I  will  therefore 
fuppofe  your  Lordfliip's  Reafoning  to  be  this ;  That, 

to  Juppofe  Divine  RevelatioUy  a  Man  mufi  be  certain^  i.e.  believe  that  there  is  d 
Principle  ahove  Matter  and  Motion^  i.  e.  an  immaterial  intelligent  Being  in  the 
fVorld.  Let  it  be  fo ;  what  does  your  Lordftiip  infer  ?  T'herejore  upon  the  Prin-  , 
tiple  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  he  [i.  e.  he  that  places  Certainty  in  the  Perception  P-  2j>. 
of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreertient  of  Ideas  J  cannot  be  certain  of  [/.if.  believe] 
this.  This  Confcqucnce  leemS  a  little  flrange,  but  your  Lordfiiip  proves  ic 
thus  ;  Becaufe  he  docs  not  know  but  Matter  may  think :  Which  Argument,  put  into 
form,  will  Iland  thus  ; 

If  one  who  places  Certainty  in  the  Perceptibn  of  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreemcnt  of  Ideas,  docs  not  know  but  Matter  may  think  ,•  then  whoever  places 
Certainty  fo,  cannot  believe  there  is  an  immaterial  intelligent  Being  in  the 
World. 

But  there  is  one  who,  placing  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement 
br  Difagrcement  of  Ideas,  Joes  not  know*  but  Matter  may  think  : 

MrgOy  Whoever  places  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement 
or  Difagrcement  of  Ideasi  cannot  believe  that  there  is  an  intelligent  immaterial 
Being.      * 

This  Argumentation  is  Co  defedive  in  every  pare  of  it,  that  for  fear  I 
fhould  be  thought  to  make  an  Argument  for  your  Lordihip  in  requital  for 
the  Anf'wer  your  Lordfliip  made  for  me,  I  tnu&  de(ire  the  Reader  to  confidet, 
your  Lordfliip  fays.  We  nmfi  be  certain ,-  He  cannot  be  certain^  becdufi  he  doth  P^  29; 
not  know :  which  in  fhort  is,  Ite  cannot  becaufe  he  canttot ;  and  he  cannot  be- 
caufe he  doth  not.  This  conlider 'd,  will  Juflify  the  Syllc^ifm  I  have  made  to 
c6htain  your  Lordfhip's  Argument  in  its  full  Force. 

I  come  therefore  to  the  Syllogifm  it  felf,  and  there  firft  I  deny  the  Minori 
which  is  this :  ' 

There  is  one  who,  placing  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagre^ 
thent  of  Ideas,  doth  not  know  but  Matter  may  think 

I  begin  with  this,  becaufe  this  is  the  Foundation  of  all  your  Lordfhip's  Ar- 
gument ,•  and  therefore  I  defif-e  your  Lordfliip  wouM  produce  any  one,  who; 
placing  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagrcement  of 
Ideas,  does  not  know  but  Matter  may  thitA. 

The  Reafon  why  I  prefs  this,  is,  becaufe,  I  foppofe,  your  Lordihip  meanS 
iht  here,  and  would  have  it  thought  thiit  I  fay,  I  do  not  know  bxt  that  Matter 
thay  think :  But  that  I  do  not  Tiy  fo  ;  nor  any  thing  elfe  from  whence  may 
be  inter'd  what  your  Lofdfhrp  adds  in  the  annexed  Words,  if  they  can  be 
infer'd  froni  it  ,•  And  cotifequeHtly  all  Revelation  fnaf  be  nothing  but  the  EfeSts  of  P.  29; 
dii  exalted  Fancyt  or  rheReats  of  a  diforderd  Imagination,  as  Spinofa  ajftrrrCd. 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  fay,  "  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  Matter,  either  8.4,  c.io. 
*^  with  Or  without  Motion,  could  have  originally  in  and  from  it  felf  Percep-  $.  xo. 
•'  tion  and  Knowledg.^    Ar^A  having  in  that  Chapter  eftablifli'd  this  Truth, 
Tliat  there  is  an  eternal,  immaterial,  knowing  Bein^;   I  think  no  body  but 
your  Lordfliip  could  have  iniputed  to  me  the  doubtmg,  that  there  was  fuch 
a  Being,   beCaufe  I  (ay  in  another  pFace,   and  to  another  purpofe,  "  It  is  B.4*c.3.$.^. 
^'  impoffible  for  us>  by  the  Contemplation  of  our  own  IdeaJ,  v^iihont  Revelation, 
*^  to'difcovet,  whether  Omiiipotfency  has  liot  gitcn  to  fome  Syftems  of  Mat- 
'^  ter,  fitly  difpos'd,  a  POv^cf  to  percchrc  and  think,  or  elfe  /oin'd  and  fix'd 
'*  to  Matter,  fo  difpos'd,  a  thinking  immaterial  Subftance  :  It  being  in  tefped 
**  of  our  Notions  not  mudi  more  remote  from  onr  Gomprebenfiohs  to  con- 
^^  ceiv6,  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  our  Idea  of  Matter  a  Fa- 
'^  culty  of  Thinking,  than  that  he  Aould  fupenidd  to'  it  another  Subftance, 
^  v^ith  a  Faculty  of  Thinking/*    From  my  laying  thas^  That  God  (whom  I 
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^jbavc  prov'd  to  be  an  imjnaterlal  Bejog)  by  bis  Omtiipoteiicy^  may,  for  ooghc 
we  knoW)  fuperadd  to  fome  Pares  of  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking»  it  re* 
quires  fome  Skill  tor  any  one  to  reprefent  me  as  your  Lordihip  docs  here^  as 
one  ignorant  or  doubtful  whether  Matter  may  not  think ;  to  that  degree*  chat  I 
am  not  certain^  or  I  do  not  believe  that  there  U  a  PrincifU  akme  Matter  and  M^ 
tion  in  the  IVorldy  and  conjtqttently  all  Revelation  may  he  nothing  hut  the  EffeBs  nf  an. 
exalted  Fancjy  or  the  Heats  of  a  diforder^d  Imagination^  as  Spino(^  affirmed.  For 
thus  I,  or  lomc  body  clfe  (whom  I  defire  your  Lordihip  to  produce)  ftands 
painted  in  this  your  Lordfliip^s  Argument  from  the  Sufpofition  of  a  DiwneReve* 
lation  J  which  your  Lord(bip  brings  here  to  prove,  that  the  defkiing  of  Know- 
ledg,  as  I  do,  to  con(ift  in  the  Perception  of  the  /Agreement  or  Oii^reementof 
Ideas  J  weakens  the  Credibility  of  the  Articles  of  the  Chrtfliau  Faith. 

But  if  your  Lordfhlp  thinks  it  fo  dangerous  a  Pofition  to  fay,  *'  It  is  not 
'^  much  harder  for  us  to  conceive,  that  God  Can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  te 
^*  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  than  that  he  (bould  fuperadd  to  it  anochei 
^'  Subftance  with  a  Faculty  ot  Thinking ;  '*  (which  h  the  utmofl  I  have  faid  con- 
cerning the  Faculty  of  Thinking  in  Matter  :)  I  humbly  conceive  it  would  be 
more  to  your  purpofe  to  prove,  That  the  infinite  omnipotent  Creator  of  atf 
things,  out  of  nothing,  cannot,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  fome  Parcels  of 
Matter,  difpos'd  as  he  fees  fit,  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  which  the  reft  of  Mal^ 
ter  has  not  i  rather  than  to  reprefent  me,  with  that  Candour  your  Lordihip 
does,  as  one,  who  fo  far  makes  Matter  a  thinking  thing,  as  thereby  to  qucftion 
the  Being  oi  a  Principle  ^abo/ve  Matter  and  Motion  in  the  fi/orld,  and  confequeotly 
to  take  away  all  Revelation:  which  how  natural  and  genuine  a  Reprefenation  it 
is  of  my  Senfe,  exprefsM  in  the  Paifages  of  my  Ejfay^  which  I  have  above  fee, 
down,  I  humbly  fubmit  to  the  Reader  s  Judgment  and  your  LordfliipV  Zeal  for 
Tmth  to  determine  t  and  ihall  not  flay  to  examine  whether  Man  may  not  have 
an  exalted  Fancy^  and  the  Heats  of  a  diforderd  Imaginationy  equally  overthrowing 
Divine  Revelation,  thd*  the  power  of  Thinking  t^  plac'd  only  in  an  immaterial 
Subftance. 

I  come  now  to  the  Sequel  of  your  Major,  which  is  this : 

//  any  oni  who  places  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  IXfijgreemem 
of  Ideas,  does  not  know  but  MDuter  may  think ;  then  whoever  places  Certainty  fo^ 
caiinot  believe  thereis  an  immaterial  inulligent  Being  in  the  11/orld 

The  Confequence  here  is  from  di^a  not  to  cannot,  which  I  cannot  but  wond^ 
to  find  in  an  Aigument  of  your  Lordihip V    For  he  that  does  not  to  day  be- 
lieve or  know,  that  Matter  cannot  be  fo  ordered  by  God's  Omnipotency,  asto 
think    ( it  that  fubverts  the  Belief  of  an  immaterial  intelligent  Being  in  the 
World;  may  know  or  believe  it  to  morrow;   or  if  he  (hould  never  know  or 
believe  it,  yet  others  who  define  Knowledg  as  he  does«  may  know  or  believe  it^ 
Unlefs  your  Lordfliip  can  prove,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one,  who  defines 
Knowledg  to  confift  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
Ideas^  to  know  or  believe  that  Matter  cannot  thir^    But  this,  as  f  remember^ 
your  Lordihip  has  not  any  where  attempted  to  prove.    And  yet  without  thts^ 
your  Lordlhip's  way  of  Reafoning  is  no  more  than  to  argue,  that  one  cannot  do 
a  thing  becaufe  another  does  not  do  it*    And  yet  upon  this  ftrange  Confequence 
is  built  all  that  your  Lordihip  brings  here  to  prove.  That  my  Definition  erf* 
Knowledg  vjeakens  the  Credibility  of  Articles  of  Faith,  v,  g. 

It  weiScens  the  Credibility  of  thisiundamental  Article  of  Faith,  Tfaattbeie 
is  a  God !  How  fo  ?  Becauk  1  who  have  fo  defined  Knowledg,  fay  in  my  ^ay^ 
B.4^.ii.S*i.  "  That  the  Knowledg  of  the  Exiftencc  of  any  other  thing  Cbut  of  Godl  wc 
^  can  have  only  by  Senfation :  For  there  beii^  no  oeceflary  Connexion  of  real 
*^  Exiftence  with  any  Idea  a  Man  hath  in  his  Memory,  nor  of  any  other  Exi- 
"  ftencc  but  that  of  GOD,  with  the  Exiftence  of  any  particular  Man  ,•  no  par- 
^'  ticular  Man  can  know  the  Exiftence  of  any  other  Being,  but  only  when,  by 
^^  adual  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  it  felf  perceived  by  him  :  For  the  having 
•*  the  Idea  of  any  thing  in  our  Mind,  no  more  proves  the  Exiftence  of  that 
*^  thing,  than  the  Pi&ure  of  a  Man  evidences  his  Being  in  the  World,  or  the 
**  Vifions  of  a  Dream  make  thereby  a  true  Hiftory/*  For  fo  are  the  words  ol* 
P.  a.  my  Book,  and  not  as  your  Lordihip  has  been  pleased  to  1^  them  dow*  here : 
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and  thdy  were  well  chofcn  by  your  Lordfliip,  to  (hew,  that  the  way  0/ Ideas 
ijiould  mt  do  ;  i.  c.  in  my  way  by  Ideax^  I  cannot  prove  there  is  a  God. 

But  fuppofing  I  had  faid  in  that  place,  or  any  other,  that  which  would  hin^ 
dcr  the  Proof  of  a  God,  as  I  have  not,  might  I  not  fee  my  Error,  and  alter  or  rt- 
Bounce  that  Opinion,  without  changing  my  Definition  of  Knowledg  ?    Or  could  * 

not  another  Man,  who  defin'd  Knowledg  as  I  do,  avoid  Thinking,  as  youf 
Lordihip  fays  I  fay,  Tijat  m  Idea  proves  the  Exiftence  of  the  thing  viithout  it  felf; 
and  fo  be  able,  nocwichftanding  my  faying  fo,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  God  ?  • 

Again,  your  Lordfliip  argues  that  my  Dcfinicion  of  Knowledg  weakens  the 
Credibility  of  the  Articles  of  Faich,  becaufe  it  takes  away  Revelation  ',  and 
your  Proof  of  that  is,  becaufe  I  do  not  know  whether  Matter  may  not  think. 

The  fame  fort  of  Argumentation  your  Lordfliip  goes  on  with  in  the  next 
Page,  where  you  fay  >  Again^  bcjore  there  can  be  any  fuch  thing  as  AJfurance  of  P.  3^' 
FaHh  upon  Divine  Revelation y  there  mufl  be  a  Certainty  as  to  Senfe  and  Tradition  ; 
f$r  there  can  be  m  Revelation  pretended  now,  without  immediate  Inspiration  >  and  the 
Bafii  of  our  Faith  is  a  Revelation  contain  d  in  an  ancient  Book,  wlmeof  the  Parts 
were  deliver  d  at  dijiant  times j  but  cvnveyd  down  to  us  by  an  univerfal  Traditions 
But  ttOWy  what  if  my  Grounds  of  Certainty  can  give  us  no  AJfurance  as  to  thefe 
things  ?  Tour  Lordfhip  fays  you  do  mt  mean,  That  they  cannot  demonftrate  Matters 
ef  Faiiy  which  it  wei'e  mofi  unreafonable  to  expeBy  but  that  thefe  Grounds  of  Certain* 
ty  make  all  thtngs  uncertain  ;  for  your  Lordfhip  thinks  you  have  proved,  that  this  way 
if  Ideas  cannot  give  a  fatisfaBory  Account,  as  to  the  Exiftence  of  the  plaineft  Ob* 
jeHs  of  the  Senfe  i  becaufe  Reafon  cannot  perceive  the  Conneft ion  between  the 
Objcfis  and  the  ^ieas  :  How  then  can  we  arrive  to  any  Certainty  in  perceiving  thofe 
ObjeBsbytb$fridtatsf 

fiii  the  force  ot  which  Argument  lies  in  this,  that  I  have  faid  (or  jm  fup-- 
pos'd  to  have  faid,  or  to  hold  >  for  that  1  ever  faid  fo,  I  do  not  remember) 
That  Reafon  cmnoe  perceive  the  ConneBion  between  the  ObjeBs  and  the  Ideas  :  Ergo^ 
whoever  holds  chat  Knowledg  conlifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or 
JDi£igreement  of  Jdeas^  cannot  have  any  AJfurance  of  Faith  upm  Divine  Reve^ 

bniOML 

'  My  Lord,  let  that  Propofition,  viz,*  That  Reafon  cannot  perceive  the  ConneBioH 
bitmuB  the  Objects  and  the  Ideas,  be  mine  as  much  as  your  Lordfliip  pleafes,  and 
lee  it  be  as  inconfifient  as  yon  pleafe,  with  the  AJfurance  §f  Faith  upon  Divine  Re* 
wlMM'y  how  will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  the  placing  of  Certainty  in  the 
Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  is  the  Caufe  that  there 
wemm  be  any  fuch  thing  as  the  AJfurance  of  Faith  upon  Divine  Revelation  to  any  bch 
dy  ?  Tho'  I  who  hold  Knowledg  to  confift  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  of  Ideas^  have  the  Misfortune  to  run  into  this  Error,  vi%. 
ThoLt  Reafon  c0om  perceive 4be~ConneBion  between  the  ObjeBs  andtheldczSj  which 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  AJfurance  of  Faith  ttpon  Divine  Revelation ;  yet  it  is  not  nc? 
cellary  that  all  others  who  with  me  hold,  that  Certainty  confifts  ir\  the  Percept 
tion  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  ot  Ideas^  fbould  ^Ifo  hold,  That  Reafon 
$dnnot  perceive  jhe  ConneBion  between  the  ObjeBs  and  the  Ideas,  or  that  I  my 
felf  fhould  always  hold  it :  Unlefs  your  Lordfliip  will  fay,  that  whoever  places 
CertaiQ^y>  as  L  do,  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
Jdeas,  muft  neceflarily  hold  all  the  Errors  that  I  do^  which  are  incor^ftent  with, 
or  weaken  the  Belief  of  any  Article  of  Faith^  and  hold  them  incorrigibly. 
Which  has  as  muAi  Confequencc,  as  if  I  fiiould  argue,  that  becaufe  your  Lordv 
flitp,  who  lives  at  fVorcefter^  does  fometime  miftake  in  quoting  me  ;  therefore 
no  body  who  lives  at  Worcejier  can  quote  my  Words  right,  or  your  Lordfliip 
OMU  never  mead  your  wrong  Quotations.  For,  my  Lord,  the  holding  Certain* 
ty  to  confift  in  the  Perception  of .  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  is 
no  more  a  neceiOTary  Caufe  of  boldfhg  tboic  erroneous  Propofitions,  which  your 
Lordfliip  imputes  to  me,  as  weakening  the  Credibility  of  the  mention^  Arti- 
cles of  Faith,  than  the  place  of  your  Lordfliip's  Dwelling  is  a  neceiBTary  Caofc 
of  wrong  quoting. 

I  fluU  not  here  go  about  to  trouble  yoor  Lordfliip,  with  ditrining  again  what 
may  be  your  Lordfliip 's  prcctfe  Meaning  in  feveral  of  the  Propofitions  con- 
tained in  the  Paffage  above  (etdown  ;  efpecially  that  remarkably  ambiguous,  and  - 
to  me  obfeure  one,  viz^.  There  mufl  be  a  Cert^nty  as  to  Senfe  ami  Tradition.    I  feat 
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I  hav€  wafted  too  much  of  your  Lord&ip's,  an3  my  Rcadcr^s  dmc  in  that  Im* 
ployment  already  ;  ai)d  there  would  be  noend>  iflfeoiild  endeavour  to  explain 
whatever  I  am  at  a  lofs  about  the  determine  Senfe  oi^  in  any  of  your  LordQiip's 
Expreffions. 

Pj«7— 3^^  Only  I  will  crave  leave  to  beg  my  Reader  to  obferve,  That  in  this  firft  Hcad5 
which  we  are  upon,  your  Lordfhip  has  us'd  the  Terms  Certain  aod  Certaint} 
near  twenty  Times,  but  without  determining  in  any  of  them,  whether  you 
•  mean  Knowledge  or  the  full  Affurame  of  Faith,  or  any  degree  of  Mieving  «  tho* 
it  be  evident,  that  in  thefe  Pages  your  Lordihip  ufcs  Certainty  for  all  t|iefe  three: 
Which  ambiguous  ufe  of  the  main  word  in  that  Difcourfe,  cannot  but  rcndcf 
your  Lordftiip's  Scnfe  ckar  and  perfpicuous,  and  your  Ai^umeni:  very  cogent  i 
and  no  doubt  will  do  fo  to  any  one^  who  will  be  but  at  the  pains  to  reduoe  that 
one  word  to  a  clear  determined  Senfe  all  thro^  thefe  few  Paragraphs, 
P.  23.  Your  Lordfliip  fays.  Have  not  all  Mankind,  v)bo  hanje  talked  1/  Makers  of 
Faithy  oDoTvd  a  Certainty  ofFatth,  as  weB  as  a  Certainty  of  Kaotuledg  f  Anfm.  BtiC 
did  ever  any  one  ok  all  that  Mankind  a&rw  it  as  a  tolerable  way  of  fpeaktrngf 
that  Relieving  in  general  (for  which  your  Lordfliip  has  us'd  it)  which  contains  iu 
it  the  loweft  degree  of  Faithy  fiiould  be  called  Certainty  ?  Could  he,  who  faid^ 
I  Relieve,  Lord,  help  my  Unbelief!  or  any  oik  who  is  we^k  in  Faith,  or  •/  UttU 
Faith,  be  properly  faid  to  be  certain,  or  de  dubio  certus,'  of  what  he  bcliiv^ 
but  with  a  weak  degree  of  Aflent  ?  I  Ihall  not  qucftion  what  your  LordOiipV 
great  Learning  may  authorize;  but  I  ioiagine  every  ose  bath  not  SkiU,  or  wiU 
not  aflumc  the  liberty  to  fpeak  fo.  " 

If  a  Wicnefs  before  a  Judg,  ask'd  upon  his  Oath  whether  he  were  certain  of 
fuch  a  thing,  fhould  anfwer.  Yes,  'he  was  certain ;  and  upon  farther  Demaiiui^ 
fiiould  eive  this  Account  of  his  Certainty,  that  he  beUev'd  it ;  wcsdd  keuot  make 
the  Court  and  Auditors  believe  ftrangely  of  him^  For  to  fay,,  that  a  Man  is 
certain,  when  he  barely  believes,  aod  tliat  perhaps  with  no  gccst  Aflurancei  of 
Faith,  is  to  fay  that  be  is  certain^  where  he  owns  an  IMertainty*  For  he  chat 
fays,  be  barely  believes,  acknowled^  that  he  afiCeot&tQ  ^^Pxopoiitiofiastrv^ 
upon  bare  probability.  And  where  any  one  afTents  thus  to  any  Propofirioo,  hik 
AScot  excludes  not  a  poiBbility  that  it  may  be  otfacrwife ;  and  wiicre^  in  any 
one's  Judgment,  there  h  a  poiEbility  to  be  otherwife,  thet«  one  cannot  tkn^ 
but  there  is  fome  Uncertainty;  and  the  leis  cogent  the  Probabilities  appear, 
upon  which  he  aflfents,  the  greater  the  Uncertainty.  So  tbataU  bacely  p:oba« 
ble  Proofs^  which  procure  A&nt,  always  coatatniog  fome  vifible  poiTrbility:  that 
it  may  be  otherwife  (or  elfe  it  would  be  Demonftration)  and  confeqnently  the 
tireaker  the  Prol^biiity.  appears,  the  wealcer  the  Aflbnt^  and  the  more  the  Dn^ 
certainty  ,*  it  thence  follows,  that  where  there  is  fucb  a  mixture  of  Uncertain 
ty,  there  a  Man  is  fo  far  uncertaiii :  aftd  theteforc  to  iay.  That  a  Man  is  cer- 
tain, where  he  barely  believes,  or  afieots  but  weakly,  tho'  lit  docsbdieve,  feems 
to  me  to  fay,  that  be  is  certain  andtmcertain  together.  Buttho*  bare  Belief 
ttlVKrays  indudes  fome  degrees  of  Uucertatnty,  yet  it  does  not  therefore  necefia^ 
rily  include  aay  degree  of  wavedng  i  the  evidently  firong  probability  may  at 
iWdily  determine  the  Man  to  alTent  ta  the  Tnith,  or  make  him.  u^c  the  Propo^ 
i{tionK>r  true,  and  ad  aceordiogiy,  asKoowtedgina&es  him  fee  or  be^t^^taiti 
that  it  is  true«  And  he  that  doth  fo,  as  to  Truths  reveal'd  in  the  Scripture, 
will  ihew  his  Faich  by  his  Works ;  alnd  has,  for  Qogfat  I  can  fee,  all  the  FaiiA 
aeceflfary  to  a  Chriflian,  and  required  to  Salvation. 

My  Lord,  when  I  conlidefr  the  length  of  my  Anfwer  here,  to  thefe  few  Pi^es 
of  your  Lordihip's,  I  cannot  but  bemoan  my  own  Dulnefs,  and  own  my  Unfits 
fiefs  to  deal  with  fo  learned  aa  Adveriary,  as  your  Loidfkip,  tn  Conm)verfy  s 

,    ^  For  I  know  not  how  to  aafwer  but  to  a  Prop^tiou  of  a  determined  Senfiv 

Whilft  it  is  vague  and  uneertain  in  a  general  etc  equivocal  ufe  of  any  c^  the 
Terms,  I  caouot  tell  what  to  fay  to  it.  I  ktiow  not  but  fuch  comprehoifivt 
strays  c^^  eKprefling  one  s  £clf,  may  do  well  enough  iu  Xfeclamadon ;  but  in  Rea«* 
foning  there  can  be  no  Judgment  made,  till  one  can  get  to  fome  pofitive  de«- 
termin'd  Senfe  of  the  Speaker*  If  your  Lordfliip  had  pleasM  to  have  conde- 
fcended  fo  far  to  my  low  Capacity,  as  to  have  dehVor'd  your  meaning  hect 
determin'd  to  any  one  of  the  Senfes  aii^ve  kt  down,  or  any  other  that  yott 
may  have  in  thefe  wocds  J  gathered  cben  bom  ^  it  W4>ttld  have  fav'4  me  a  gieat 
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deal  of  writing,  and  your  Lordihip  lofs  of  time  in  reading.  I  fliould  not  fay 
this  here  to  your  Lordihip,  were  it  only  in  this  one  place  that  I  find  this  Incon- 
venience. It  is  every  where  in  all  your  Lordfliip's  Reafonings,  that  my  want 
of  Underflanding  caufes  me  this  Difficuky,  and  againft  my  Will  multiplies  the 
words  of  my  Anfwer :  For  notwithftanding  all  that  great  deal  that  I  have  al- 
ready faid  tothefe  few  Pages  of  your  Lordftip's,-  yet  my  Defence  is  not  clear, 
and  fet  in  its  due  light,  unlefs  I  fliew  in  particular  of  every  one  of  thofe  Pro*- 
poficions  (fome  whereof  t  admit  as  true,  others  I  deny  as  not  fo)  that  it  will 
not  prove  what  is  to  be  proved,  viz.  That  my  placing  of  Knowlcdg  in  thfe 
Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemcnt  of  Ideas,  leffcns  the  Credibility 
of  any  Article  of  Faith,  which  it  had  before. 

Your  Lordfhip  having  done  with  the  F««ia»i^»M/ Articles  of  Nataral  Reli- 
gion, you  come  in  the  next  place  to  thofe  of  Revelation  ;  to  enquire,  as  your 
Lordihip  (ays,  IVhether  thofe  who  endnace  the  Articles  of  Faith,  in  the  way  of  Ideas,  P.  \u 
tan  retain  their  Certainty  of  thofe  Articles,  when  thefe  Ideas  are  quitted*  What 
this  Inquiry  is,  I  know  not  very  well,  becaufe  I  neither  underftand  what  it  is  to 
imhace  Articles  of  Faith  in  the  way  o/Ideas,  nor  know  what  your  Lordfliip  means 
by  retaining  their  Certainty  of  thofe  Articles,  when  thefe  Ideas  are  quitted.  But  t'tis 
no  ftrahge  thing  for  my  fliort  Sight,  not  always  diftin<aiy  to  difcern  your 
Lordlhip*s  meaning  :  Yet  here  I  prcfume  to  know  that  this  is  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  viz.  7%at  my  Definition  of  Knowledg  does  not  leave  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Cbriftian  Faith,  the  fame  Credibility  they  had  before.  The  Articles  your  Lordihip 
inftances  in,  are, 

1.  T%e  RefurreBion  of  the  Dead.  And  here  your  Lordfhip  proceeds  juft  in 
the  fame  Method  of  arguing,  as  you  did  in  the  former :  your  Lordfhip  brings 
feveral  Paflages  concerning  Identity  out  of  my  E/fay,  which  you  fuppofe  incon- 
fifteat  with  the  Belief  of  the  Refurreftion  of  the  (ame  Body ;  and  this  is  your 
Argument  to  prove,  that  my  defining  of  Knowlcdg  to  confift  in  the  Perception 
of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemcnt  of  Ideas,  alters  the  Foundations  qf  this  Ar* 
tick  of  Faith,  ahd  leaves  it  mi  the  fame  Credibility  it  had  before.  Now,  my 
Lord,  granting  all  that  your  Lordfliip  has  here  quoted  out  of  my  Chapter  of  P«  3i« 
Identity  and  Diver ptyi  to  be  as  falfe  as  your  Lordfhip  pleafes,  and  as  inconfi- 
ftcnt  as  your  Ldrd&ip  would  have  it,  with  the  Article  of  the  Refurreftion  froni 
the  Dead ;  nay,  granting  all  the  reft  of  my  whole  Effay  to  be  falfe ;  how  will  it 
follow  from  thence,  that  the  placing  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreemcnt  of  Ideas,  weSkens  the  Credibility  of  this  Article  of  Faith, 
that  the  Dead  fbaU  rife  i  Let  it  be,  that  I  who  place  Certainty  in  the  Percep- 
tion of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemcnt  of  Ideas  am  guilty  of  Errors,  that 
weaken  the  Credibility  of  this  Article  of  Faith ;  others  who  place  Certainty  in  the 
fame  Perception,  may  not  run  into  thofe  Errors^  and  fo  not  have  their  Belief  of 
this  Article  at  all  ihaken. 

Your  Lordfhip  thfcreforc,  by  all  the  long  Difcourfc  you  have  made  here  a- 
gainft  my  Notion  of  Perfonal  Idimtity,  to  prove  that  it  weakens  the  Credibility  of 
the  Refurre^ionof  the  Dead,  fbould  you  hive  prov'd  it  ever  fo  clearly,  lias  not, 
I  humbly  conceive,  faid  therein  any  one  word  towards  the  proving,  That  my 
Definition  of  Knowledg  weakens  the  Credibility  of  this  Article  of  Faith,  For 
this,  my  Lord,  is  the  Propofition  to  be  prov*d,  as  your  Lordihip  cannot  but 
remember,  if  you  pleafe  to  recoiled  what  is  faid  in  your  iift  and  following 
Pages,  and  what,  in  the  95th  Page  of  my  fecond  Letter,  quoted  by  yoLir  Lord- 
ihip, it  was  defign'd  as  an  Anfwer  to.  And  fo  I  proceed  to  the  next  Arciclcs  of 
Faith  your  Lbrdfhip  inftances  in.    Your  Lordihip  fays, 

i.  The  next  Articles  qf  Faith  which  my  Notion  of  Ideas  is  imonfifiem  with^  are  p.  44, 
no  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Trinity^  and  the  Incarnation  of  our  Sa^uimy.  Where  I  muft 
humbly  crave  leave  to  obferve  to  your  Lordfliip,  that  in  this  fecond  Head  hcre^ 
your  Lordfliip  has  chang'd  the  Queftion  from  my  Notion  of  Certaimy^  to  my  No- 
tion of  Ideas.  For  the  Queftion,  as  I  have  often  had  occaiion  to  obferve  to 
your  Lordfliip,  is,  whether  ?ny  Notion  of  Certainty,  i.  e.  my  placing  of  Cer* 
tainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemcnt  of  Ideas,  alters  the 
Foundation,  and  leffcns  the  Credibility  of  any  Article  of  Faith  ?  This  being  the 
Qyeftion  between  your  Lordfliip  and  me,  ought,  I  humbly  conceive,  moft  cfpc- 
cially  to  have  been  kept  dofe  to  in  this  Article  of  the  Trinity ;  becaufe  'twas 
Vol.  L  .  Qqq  ^  "P^° 
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opon  the  account  of  my  Notion  oi  Certainty^  as  prejudicial  to  the  Doftrine  of 
the  Trinity,  that  my  Book  was  firft  brought  into  this  Difputc.  But  your  Lord- 
fhip  ofiers  nothing,  that  i  can  find,  to  prove  that  my  Definition  of  Knowledg  or 
Certainty  docs  any  way  leffcn  the  Credibility  of  cither  of  the  Articles  here  men- 
tioned, unlefs  your  infifting  upon  fome  fuppos'd  Errors  of  mine  about  Nature 
and  Perfm,  muft  be  taken  tor  proofs  of  this  Propofition,  That  my  Definition  of 
Certainty  leiTens  the  Credibility  of  the  Articles  0}  the  Trinity,  and  our  Saviour's 
bcamation.  And  then  the  Anfwer  I  have  already  given  to  the  fame  way  of 
Argumentation  ufed  by  your  Lordftip,  concerning  the  Articles  of  a  God^  Reve- 
lation, and  the  Refurreilion,  I  think  may  fuffice. 

Having,  as  I  bep  leave  to  think,  fbewn  that  yonr  Lordlbip  has  not  in  the  leaft 
provM  this  Propomion,  That  the  placing  of  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreeraent  of  Ideas,  weakens  the  Gredibilitv  of  any  one  Article 
of  Faith,  which  was  your  former  Accufation  againft  this  (as  your  Lordihip  is 
plcas'd  to  call  it)  new  Method  of  Certainty,  of  fo  dangerous  conference  to  that  Ar^ 
tide  of  Faith  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend  ,•  and  all  that  your 
terrible  Reprefentation  of  it  being,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  come  to  juft  nothing: 
I  come  now  to  vindicate  my  Book  from  your  new  Accufation  in  your  lafl  Let- 
ter, and  to  fhew  that  you  no  more  prove  the  PafTages  you  alledg  out  of  my  Effaj 
to  have  any  inconfiftency  with  the  Articles  rf  the  Chriflian  Faith  you  oppofc 
them  to,  than  you  have  prov*d  by  them.  That  my  Definition  ot  Knowledg 
weakens  the  Credibility  of  any  of  thofe  Articles. 

I.  The  Article  of  the  ChriftianJFaith  your  Lordfbip  begins  with,  is  that  otthe 
Refurreciion  of  the  Dead-,  and  concerning  that,  you  fay.  The  Reafon  of  Relieving  the  Re- 
P-  32-  furreHion  of  the  fame  JSody,  upon  my  Grotmds,  is  from  the  Idea  of  Identity.  An/w.  Give 
me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  fay  that  the  Reafon  of  believing  any  Article  of  the  Chriitian 
Faith  (fuch  ^syour  Lordfhip  is  here  fpeaking  of  J  to  mtzni  upon  my  Grounds^ 
is  its  bein^  a  part  of  Divine  Revelation.  Upon  this  Ground  I  believM  itj  before 
I  either  writ  that  Chapter  of  Identity  and  Diverjity,  and  before  I  ever  thought  of 
thofe  Propofitions  which  your  Lordfhip  quotes  out  of  that  Chapter^  and  upoa 
the  fame  Ground  1  believe  it  flill ;  and  npt/r^  my  Idea  of  Identity.  This  Saying 
of  your  Lordihip's  therefore,  being  a  Fropofltion  neither  felf^evident,  nor  al- 
lowed by  me  to  be  true,  remains,  fo  be  prov'd.  So  that  your  Foundation  fai- 
lings All  your  large  Superflrudure  built  thereon,  comes  to  nothing* 

But,  my  Lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave  humbly  to  rcprefent  toi 
your  Lordfhip,  That  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out  that  my  Notion  of  Ideas 
was  inconfiflent  with  the  Articles  of  the  Chriflian  Faith.  But  that  which  your  Lordfhip 
inftances  in  here,  is  not,  that  I  yet  know,  an  Article  of  the  Chriflian  Faith.  The 
RefurreSiton  of  the  Dead,  I  acknowledg  to  be  an  Article  of  the  Chriflian  Faith :' 
But  that  the  RefurreSiion  of  the  fame  Boify,  in  your  Lordfhip's  fcnfe  of  the  fame  Body,, 
is  an  Article  of  the  Chriftian  Fairh,  is  what,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  New  Teflament  f  wherein,  I  think,  are  contained  all  the  Articles  of  the 
Chriflian  Faith)  I  find  our  JSaviour  and  the  Apoftles  to  preach  the  Refurre^on  of 
the  Deadi  and  the  RefurreSiion  from  the  Dead,  in  many  places  :  But  I  do  not  re^ 
member  any  place,  where  the  Refurreliion  of  the  fame  Body  is  fo  much  as  menr 
tion'd.    Nav,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  cafe,  I  do  not  remember  in  any 
place  of  the  New  Teflament  (where  the  general  Refurreftion  at  the  lafl  Day  is 
Ipok^n  of)  any  fuch  Expreflion  as  the  ReJurreSiion  of  the  Body,  much  Icfe  of  the 
fame  Body.    And  it  may  feem  to  be  not  without  fome  fpecial  Reafon,   that  where 
St.'PzuVs  Difcourfe  was  particularly  concerniitg  the  Body,  andfo  led  him  to  name  it  i  yet 
when  he  fpeaks  (f  the  Refurre£iion,  be  fays,  you,  and  not  your  Bodies,  x  Cor.  6. 14. 
I  fay,  the  general  RefurreSion  at  the  lafl  Day^  becaufe  where  the  Refurrc^ 
ftion  of  fome  particular  Pcrfons,  prcfently  upon  our  Saviour's  Rcfurrefiion,  is 
Mat.  27. 5»,  mwtibnM,   the  words  are,  T%e  Graves  were  efend,   and  many  Bodies  of  Saints^ 
53»  which  flept,  Urofe  and  came  out  of  the  Graves  after  his  Refurrewon^  and  wm  into 

the  Holy  City,  and  appear  d  to  many^^  ^  Of  which  peculiar  way  of  fpeaking  of  this 
Refurrcftion,  the  PafTage  it  felf  gives  a  Reafon  in  thefe  words.  Appeal d to  many; 
i.  e.  Thofe  who  flcpt  appeared,  &  as  to  be  known  to  be  rifen.  But  this  could 
not  be  known,  unleis  they  brought  with  them  the  Evidence,  that  they  were 
thofe  who  had  been  dea4>  whereof  there  were  thefe  two  Proofs ;  their  Graves 
wcr?  open'dy  and  their  Bodies  not  w\y  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be 
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the  fame  to  tfaofe  who  had  known  them  formerly  alive^  and  knew  thtm  to  be 
dead  and  buried*  For  if  they  had  been  thofe  who  had  been  dead  fo  long>  that 
all  who  knew  them  once  alive  were  now  gone,  thofe  to  whom  they  appeared 
might  have  known  them  to  be  Men>  but  could  Hot  have  known  they  were  rifen 
from  the  dead,  becaufe  they  never  knew  they  had  been  dead.  All  that  by  their 
appearing  they  could  have  known,  was,  that  they  werefomapy  living  Strangers, 
of  whofe  Rcfurreftion  they  knew  nothing.  'Twas  ncceflary  therefore,  that  they 
flK>uld  come  in  fuch  Bodies,  as  might  in  Make  and  Size,  &c.  appear  to  be  the 
fame  they  had  before,  that  they  might  be  known  to  thofe  oi  their  Acquaintanct 
whom  they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they  were  fuch  as  were  newly 
dead,  whofe  Bodies  were  not  yet  diflfolv'd  and  diflipated  ,*  and  therefore  'tis  par^ 
.  ticularly  taid  here  (diflerently  from  what  is  faid  of  the  general  RefurreAion) 
chat  their  B^ies  arcfe:  becaufe  they  were  the  fame,  that  wer&  then  lying  in 
their  Graves,  the  momenr  before  they  rofe* 

But  your  Lordfliip  endeavours  to  prove  it  muft  be  the  fame  Body :  And  let  ud 
grant,  that  your  Lordfhip,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you  have  prov'd  it  muji 
be  the  fame  Body  ,*  will  you  therefore  fay,  that  he  holds  whac  is  inconlilleDt 
with  an  Article  of  Faith,  who  having  never  feen  this  your  Lordfbip's  Interpre-^ 
ration  of  the  Scripture,  nor  your  Reafons  for  the  fame  Body,  in  your  fcnfe  of 
fame  Body;  or,  if  he  has  feen  them,  yet  not  underftanding  them,  or  not  per- 
ceiving the  force  of  them,  believes  what  the  Scripture  propofes  to  him,  viz.': 
That  at  the  laft  Day  the  Dead  /ball  h  raifed,  without  determining  whether  it 
ihall  be  with  the  very  fame  Bodies  or  no  ? 

I  know  your  Lordfliip  pretends  not  to  er^ft  your  p^articular  Interpretations  of 
Scripture,  into  Articles  of  Faith ;  and  if  you  do  noti  he  that  believes  ike  Dead 
fiaSke  raifed^  believes  that  Article  of  Faith  which  the  Scripture  pr<^>ofts  ;  and 
cannot  be  accosM  of  holding  any  thing  ikcm/fiem  with  it,  if  it  flioutd  happet^ 
that  what  he  holds  is  imonfifiem  with  another  Propofition,  vi%.  That  ths  Dead 
'  Jball  terasfed  with  the  fame  Bedies^  in  your  Lordfliip  s  fenfe :  which  I  donot&id 
propos'd  in  Holy  Writ  as  an  Article  of  Faith. 

But  your  Lordfliip  argues,  it  mitft  be  the  fame  B(Jy\  which  is  you  exptaia  I'.  34»  ]?• 
fame  Body^  is  not  the  fame  indMdual  f  articles  of  Matter^  which  were  united  at  th$ 
foint  of  Death ;  nor  t^  fame  Particles  of  Matter^  tha$  the  Sinner  had  at  the  time  ^ 
the  Commi0on  of  his  Sins.  But  that  it  rmifl  be  the  fame  material  Sabflancey  which  was 
vitaOjf  united  to  the  Soul  here  ;  i.  ^  as  I  underftand  it,  the  fame  individual  Particle^ 
of  Matter,  which  were,  fome  time  or  other  during  his  Life  here,  vitally  united 
tohisSouU 

Your  firft  Argumentj  to  prove  that  it  muft  be  the  fame  Body  in  this  fenfe  of  P.  37- 
the  fame  Bodyy  is  taken  from  thefc  words  of  our  Saviour  :  jiS  that  are  in  the  joh,  $,i6i79i 
Graves  Jhall  hear  his  Voices  and  JhaB  come  forth.  From  whence  your  Lordfliip 
argues.  That  thefe  words,  AU  that  are  in  the  Graves^  relate  to  nO  other  Sub« 
fiance  than  what  was  united  to  the  Soul  in  Life  >  becaufe  a  diferent  Subftami 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  the  Graves ^  and  to  come  out  oj  them.  Which  Words  of  your 
Lordfliip's,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  ptove  that  the  Soul  too  is  lodgM  in  the 
Grave,  and  raised  out  of  it  at  the  laft  Day.  For  your  Lordfliip  fays.  Can  a  dif^ 
ferent  Subflance  be  faid  to  be  in  their  Graves^  and  come  out  of  them  i  So  that  ac- 
cording to  this  Interpretation  of  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  no  other  SubfiatM 
being  rais'd,  but  what  hears  his  Voice;  and  ifa^^4$Jvi^Mc^  hearing  his  Voicci 
but  what  being  c^'d  comes  out  of  the  Grave  1  and  no  other  Subftance  coming^  out 
of  the  Grave,  bnt  what  was  in  the  Grave  1  any  one  muft  conclude,  that  the 
Soul,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  Grave,  will  make  no  Part  of  the  Perfon  that  is  raised, 
knlefsy  as  your  Lordfliip  argues  againft  me^  y^  can  make  it  out  that  a  Subfiance  Pi  37* 
which  never  was  in  the  Grave  may  come  out  of  it,  or  that  the  &)ul  is  no  Subfiance. 

But  fetting  afide  the  Subfiance  of  the  Soul,  another  thing  that  will  make  any 
6ne  doubt,  whether  this  your  Interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words  be  neceifar* 
rily  to  be  receivM  as  their  true  Senfe,  is.  That  it  will  not  be  very  eaflly  re- 
•concil'd  to  your  faying,  you  do  not  mean  by  the  fame  Body,  the  fame  indivt*  f^  ^^ 
dual  Particles  which  were  united  at  the  foint  ff  Death.  And  yet  by  this  Interpre- 
tation of  our  Saviour's  words,  you  can  mean  no  other  Particles^  but  fuch  as  were 
united  at  the  point  of  Death :  becaufe  you  mean  no  other  Subfiance,  but  what 
comes  out  nf  the  Grave  \   and  no  Subfiance^  no  Particles  come  out,  you  fay^  but 

~  i^hat 
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what  were  in  the  Granjt :  and  I  chink  your  Lord(hip  will  not  Tay,   that  the  Paf*^ 
tides  that  were  feparate  from  the  Body  iy  Perjpiration^   before  the  point  of 
Death,  were  laid  up  in  the  Grave. 
P.  37.      But  your  Lordfhip,  I  find,  has  an  Anfwer  to  this  j  viz^  'that  hj  tmfaring  this 
with  other  places^  you  find  that  the  words  [of  our  Saviour  above  quotedj  are  to  be 
under  flood  of  the  Subfiance  oj  the  Body,  to  which  the  Soul  was  united ;  and  not  to  (I 
fuppofe  your  Lord^ip  writ  ff  )  thofe  individual  Particles,  i.  e.  thofe  individual 
Particles  that  are  in  the  Grave  at  the  Refurredion :  For  fo  they  muft  be  read, 
to  make  your  Lordihip's  Senfe  entire,  and  to  the  purpofe  of  your  Anfwer  here; 
And  then  methinks  this  Laft  Senfe  of  our  Saviour's  words  given  by  your  Lord* 
fliip  wholly  overturns  the  Senfe  which  you  have  given  of  them  above  ;   where 
from  thofe  words  you  prefs  the  Belief  of  the  Refurredion  of  the  time  Body^ 
by  this  flrong  Argument,  That  a  Subfiance  could  not,  upon  hearing  the  Voice 
of  Chrift,  come  out  of  the  Grave,  which  was  never  in  the  Grave.    There  (as  far  as 
I  can  underftand  your  words)  your  Lordihip  argues,  that  our  Saviour's  words 
mufl  be  undcrllood  of  the  Particles  in  the  Grave,  unlefs,  as  your  Lordihip  faty Sf 
one  can  make  it  out  that  a  Subjlance  which  never  was  in  the  Grave^  may  come  out  of 
it*    And  here  your  Lordihip  exprefsly  fays.  That  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  he 
under  flood  oj  the  Subjlance  of  that  Body,  to  which  the  Soul  was  [  at  any  time  ]  urn- 
ted,  and  not  to  thofe  individual  Particles  that  are  in  the  Grave.    Which  put  toge- 
ther, feems  to  me  to  fay.  That  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  underflood  of  thofe 
Particles  only  that  are  in  the  Grave,  and  not  of  thofe  Particles  only  which  are 
in  the  Grave ;  but  of  others  alfo  which  have  at  any  time  been  vitally  united  to 
the  Soul,  but  never  were  in  the  Grave. 

The  next  Text  your  Lordihip  brings,  to  make  the  ReJurreSiion  of  the  fame  Body, 
2 Cor.  5. 10.  in  your  fenfe,  an  Article  of  Faith,  are  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul:  For  we  muft  all 
appear  before  the  Judgment-Seat  of  Chrifi,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  thit^s  done 
in  his  Body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  To  which 
p.  38.  your  Lordfhip  fubjoins  this  Queflion  ;  Can  thefe  words  be  underflood  of  any  other 
material  Stdfiance,  but  that  Body  in  which  thefe  thii^s  were  done  I  Anfw.  A  Man 
may  fufpend  his  determining  the  Meaning  of  the  Apofile  to  be,  that  a  Sinner 
(ball  fufier  for  his  Sins  in  the  very  fame  Body  wherein  he  committed  them ;  be- 
eaufe  St.  Paul  does  not  fay  he  fhall  have  the  very  fame  Body  when  he  (iiffers,  that 
he  had  whet\  he  finn'd.  The  Apoftle  fays  indeed,  done  in  his  Body.  The  Body 
he  had,  and  did  things  in  at  Five  or  Fifteen,  was  no  doubt  HJS  Body,  as 
much  as  that  which  he  did  things  in  at  Fifty  was  HIS  Body,  tho'  his  Body  were 
not  the  very  fame  Body  at  thofe  diferent  Ages :  And  fo  will  the  Body,  which  be 
jhaU  have  after  the  Refurredion,  be  his  Body,  tho'it  be  not  the  very  fame  with 
that  which  he  had  at  Five,  or  Fifteen,  or  Fifty.  He  that  at  Threefcore  is  broke 
on  the  Wheel,  for  a  Murder  he  committed  at  Twenty,  is  punifli'd  for  what  be 
did  in  Ins  Body  ;  tho'  the  Body  he  has^  1.  e.  bis  Body  at  Threefcore,  be  not  the 
fame,  /.  e.  made  up  of  the  fame  individual  Particles  of  Matter,  that  that  Body 
was,  which  he  had  forty  Years  before*  When  your  Lordihip  has  refdv'd  with 
your  felf,  what  that  (ame  immutable  HE  is,  which  at  the  laft  Judgment  (hall 
receive  the  things  done  in  his  Body ;  your  Lordihip  will  eafily  fee,  that  the  Body 
he  had,  when  an  Embrio  in  the  Womb,  when  a  Child  playing  in  Coats,  when  a 
Man  marrying  a  Wife,  and  when  bed- rid  dying  of  a  Confumption,  ^  at  laft, 
which  he  fliall  have  after  his  Refurredion ;  are  each  of  them  his  Body,  tho' nei- 
ther of  them  be  the  fame  Body^  the  one  with  the  other. 

But  farther  to  your  LordCbip's  Queftion,  Can  thefe  Words  be  underfhod  of  any 
other  material  Subfiance,  but  that  Body  in  which  thefe  thit^s  were  done  I    I  anfwer^ 
thefe  words  of  St.  Paul  may  be  underflood  of  another  material  Subfiance,  than  that 
Body  in  which  thefe  things  were  done ;  becaufe  your  Lordihip  teaches  me  and  gives  me 
P*  34*  a  ftrong  Reafon  fo  to  underftand  them.    Your  Lordihip  fays,  That  you  do  not  fi^ 
the  fame  Particles  of  Matter,  which  the  Sinner  had  at  the  very  time  of  the  Commiffion  of 
bis  Sins,  fhallbe  raised  at  the  laft  Day.    And  your  Lordftiip  gives  this  Reafon  for 
P*  35«  it :  For  then  a  long  Sinner  muft  ha^e  a  vafi  Body,  con/tdering  the  continual  ffendis^  of 
Particles  by  Perfpiration.    Now,  my  Lord,  if  the  Apoftlc's  words,  as  your  Lord-* 
ihip  would  argue,  cannot  be  underflood  of  any  other  material  Subfiance,   but  that 
Body  in  which  thefe  things  were  done  i  and  no  Body,  upon  the  removal  or  change 
of  (omc  of  the  Particles  that  at  any  time  make  it  up,  is  the  fame  material  Sub- 
fiance^ 
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ftatice^  or  the  fame  Body :  it  wiHj  I  think,  thence  foUow,  tkat  either  the 
Sinner  muft  have  all  the  fame  individual  Particles  vitally  united  to  his  Soul 
when  be  is  rais'd,  that  he  bad  vitally  united  to  his  Soul  when  he  finn'd  :,  Or 
eMe  St.  PmPs  Words  here  cannot  be  underftood  to  mean  the  fame  Body  in 
^icb  tbi  thiiigf  twV  dpne.  For  if  there  were  other  Particles  qJF  Matter  in  the 
Body,  wherein  the  thing  was  done,  thin  in  that  which  i$  rais'd,  that  which 
is  rais'd  cannot  be  the  fame  Body  in  which  they  were  done:  Unlefs  that  a- 
lone,  which  has' juft  ^  the  fame  individual  Particles  wlien  any  Adion  is  done, 
being  the  fame  Body  wherein  it  was  done,  that  alfo,  which  has  not  the  fame 
individual  Particles  wherein  that  A&ion  was  done,  can  be  the  fame  Body 
wherein  it  was  done ;  which  is^  in  cflfeft  to  make  the  fame  Body  fometimes  to 
be  the  fame,  and  fometimes  not  the  fame. 

Your  Lordlhip  thinks  it  fuffices  to  make  the  fame  Body^  to  hare  not  all^ 
but  no  other  Particles  of  Matter,  but  fuch  as  were  fome  time  or  other  vitally 
united  to  the  Soul  before  :  but  fucb  a  Body,  made  up  of  part  of  the  Particles 
fome  timie  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  Soul,  is  no  more  the  fame  Body 
wherein  the  Aftions  were  done  in  the  diftant  Parts  of  the  /(?»g  Simers's  Life, 
than  that  is  the  fame  Body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  halF^  or  three  quarters, 
oi  the  fame  Particles,  that   made   it  up,   are    wanting.     For  example  ;    A 
Sinner  *  has  aded  here  in   his  Body  an   hundred  Years ,-   he  is  rais'd  at  the 
laft  Day,  but  with  what  Body?    The  fame,  fays  your  Lord ihip,    that  he 
t&cd  in  ;   becaufe  St.  Paul  fays,    he  muft  receive  the  things  done  in  his  Body. 
What  therefore  moft  his  Body  at  the  Refurreaion  confift  of  ?    Mufl  it  con* 
fift  of  aU  the  Particles  of  Matter  that  have  ever  been  vitally  united  to  his  Sout  ? 
for  they,  in  Sncceifion,  have  all  of  them  made  up  his  Body  wherein  he  did 
ihefe  things.    No,  fays  yotn:  Lord(bip,  That  would  make  his  Body  too  vafl  \  P-  35^ 
it  fufficcs  to  make  the  fane  Body  in  which  the  things  were  done,  that  it 
cofififts  of  fome  of  the  Particles,  21rA  no  other  but  fnch  as  were  fome  time, 
during  his  Life,  vitally  united  to  his  Soul*    But  according  to  this  account* 
tris  Body  at  the  Refurreftion  beings  as  your  Lofdihip  feems  to  limit  it,  near 
the  fame  Size  it  was  m  fi^ne  part  of  his  Life>  it  will  be  no  more  ihtfame 
Body  in  which  the  things  were  done  in  the  diftwt  parts  of  his  Life,    than  that 
is  the  fame  jBody,  m  which  half,  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  th» 'indivi- 
dual Matter,  that  then  made  it  up,   is  now  wanting.    For  example^   let  his 
Body,  at  fifty  Years  old,  confift  of  a  Million  of  Parts ;   five  Hundred  Thou- 
fand  at  leaft  of  thofe  Parts  will  be  different  from  thofe  which  made  up  his 
Body  at  ten  Tears,  and  at  an  hundred*    So  that  to  take  the  numerical  Par- 
ticles that  made  up  A/V.Body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  Seafon  of  his  Life*  or  to 
gather  them  promifcuoufly  out  of  thofe  which  at  difFercot  times  have  fuccef- 
fively  been  viblly  united  to  his  Soul  s  they  will  no  more  make  the  fame  Body, 
which  was  •/r/V,  wherein  fome  of  his  Adions  were  done,   than  that  is  the 
fane  Body>  which  has  but  half  the  fame  Particles  :  And  yet  all  your  Lord- 
Slip's  Argument  here  for  the  fame  Body,  is,  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays  it  muft  be 
iris  Body,  »  nvbifih  thefe  things  v)ere  done;    which  it  could  not  be,   if  any  other 
Sutftance  were  joind  to  f>,  L  e.  if  any  other  Particles  of  Matter  made  up  the 
Body,  which  Were  not  vitally  united  to  the  Soul,  when  the  Aftion  was  done. 
•    Again,  your  Londfliip  fays,  I'ha  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  individual  Particles  P.  z^ 
[  fhall  make  up  the  Body  at  the  Refurre&ion  ]  which  were  united  at  the  point 
If  Death ;  Jor  ther4  mufl  he  a  greae  Alteration  in  them  in  a  Ungrtng  Difeafey  as^ 
if  s  jut  Mm  falls  into  a  Confumftion.    Becaufe  'tis  likely  your  Lordfbip  thinks 
lliatk  Particles  of  a  decrepit,  wafted,  withered  Body  would  be  too  few,   or 
unfit  to  make  fuch  a  plump,  ftrong,   vigorous,   well-fiz'd  Body,   as  it  has 
pleasM  your  Lordfhip  to  proportion  out  in  your  Thoughts  to  Men  at  the 
Hefurredfori  and  therefore  fome  finall  portion  of  the  Particles  formerly  uni-^ 
ttd  vitally  to  that  Man's  Soul,  fliall  be  re-aflum'd  to  make  up  his  Body  to 
the  Bulk  yout  Lordfhip  judges  convenient  :   but  the  greatefl  part  of  them 
ifeall  be  left  out,  to  avoid  the  making  Ihs  Body  more  vaft  than  your  Lord- 
fcip  tbinfci   will  be  fit,  as   appears  by  thefe  your  Lordftip^s   Words  im- 
mediately following,   viz..    'that  you  do  mt  fa^  the  fame   Panicles  the  Simter  F.  3^ 
had  at  the  very. time  of  QmmiQion  of  his  Sins,  for  then  n  hftg  Sinner  muft  have  a 
nmftBody.    -. 

But 
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But  then  pray,  ray  Lord,  vvhac  miift  an  Emhio  do,  who,  dying  within  i 
•  few  hours  after  his  Body  was  vitally  united  to  his  Soul,    has  do  Particles  oX 

Matter,  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to   it,    to  make  up  his  Body  ot 
that  Size  and  Proportion  which  your  Lordfliip  fccms  to  require  in  Bodies  at 
'     '  the  Refurrcftion  ?  or  muft  we  believe  he  ihall  remain  content  with  that  fmall 

Pittance  of  Matter,  and  that  yet  impcrfe6:  Body  to  Eternity  \  becaufe  it  is 
an  Article  of  Faith  to  believe  the  ReftareBiOH  of  the  very  fame  Body  ?  i.  c- 
made  up  of  only  fuch  Particles  as  have  been  vitally  united  to  the  Soul- 
For  if  it  be  fo,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  'That  Life  is  the  Reftdt  ef  tlje  Union  o)  • 
P*  43-  Soul  and  Bod^^  ic  will  follow,  That  the  Body  of  an  Emhio,  dying  in  the 
Womb,  may  be  very  little,  not  the  thoufandth  part  of  any  ordinary  Man. 
For  llnce  from  the  firft  Conception  and  Beginning  of  Formation,  it  has  Lite, 
and  IJje  is  the  Refult  q/  the  Union  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body  ;  an  Embrio^  tha: 
ihall  die  cither  by  the  untimely  Death  of  the  Mother,  or  by  any  other  acci-»* 
dent  prefcntly  after  ic  has  Life,  mull,  according  to  your  Lordfcip's  Do- 
ftrioe,  remain  a  Man  not  an  inch  long  to  Eternity;  becaufe  there  are  nut 
Particles  of  Matter,  formerly  united  to  his  Soul,  to  make  him  bigger  i  and 
no  other  can  be  made  ufc  of  to  that  purpofe  :  tho'  what  greater  Congruity 
the  Soul  hath  with  any  Particles  of  Matter,  which  were  once  vitally  uni- 
ted to  it,  but  are  now  fo  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  Particles  of  Mat- 
ter, which  it  was  never  united  to;  would  be  hard  to  determine,  if  that 
fhould  be  demanded. 

By  thefe,  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  Confcqucnces,  one  may  fee  what 
fcrvice  they  do  to  Religion,  and  the  Chriftian  Doftrinc,  who  raife  QtieflionSi 
and  make  Articles  of  Faith  about  the  RefurreBmi  of  the  fame  Body^  where 
the  Scripture  fays  nothing  of  the  fame  Body;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  with  no 
1  Coi,  15.  fmall  Reprimand  to  rhofc  who  make  fuch  an  Enquiry,  But  fome  Man  will 
%h  ^^*  fayt  How  me  the  Dead  raised  tip?  and  with  what  Bgdy  do  they  come?  T'hou  Fool, 
'that  which  thou  fiwe/i  is  not  quicken  d  except  it  die.  And  that  vihich  thou  fowefl, 
thou  fowejl  not  that  Bod)  that  Jhall  be^  but  bare  Grain  ;  H  may  chance  of  IVheat  or 
of  fome  other  Grain :  but  God  giveth  it  a  Body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  WordSj 
I  fliould  think,  fufficient  to  deter  us  from  determining  any  thing  for  or  a- 
gainft  tlip  fame  Body  being  raisM  at  the  laft  Day.  It  fuffices,  that  all  the 
Dead  pall  be  raised,  and  every  one  appear  and  anfwer  for  the  things  done 
in  this  Life,  and  receive  according  to  the  things  he  hath  done  in  his  Body, 
whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has  faid  nothing  inconriftent 
herewith,  I  pre  fume  rriay,  and  miift  be  acquitted  from  being  guilty  of  any  thing 
inconjiflem  with  the  Artick  of  the  RefuvYeBion  of  the  Dend, 

But  your  LordOiip,  to  prove  the  RefurreBion  of  the  fame  Body  to  be  an  Ar- 
P*  38.  ticU  of  Faith^  farther  asks,  Now  cmld  it  be  faid^  tf  any  other  Subftance  be  fotnd 
to  the  Soul  at  the  RefurreBion^  as  its  Body,  that  they  were  the  things  done  in  or  by 
the  Body?  Anfw.  Juft  a?  it  may  be  faid  of  a  Man  at  an  hundred  Years  old, 
that  hath  then  another  Subftance  join'd  to  his  Soul,  than  he  had  at  twenty,  , 
that  the  Murder  or  Drunkcnnefs  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  thmgs  done 
in  the  Body  :  How  by  the  Body  comes  in  here,  I  do  not  fce< 

Your  Lordfliip  adds.  And  St,  PzuVs  Difpute  about  the  manner  of  rai/tng  the 

^4         Body  might  foon  have  ended,    if  there  were  no  necefftty  of  the  fame  Body.     Anfw* 

When  1  underftand    what   Argument  there    is  in  thefe  Words  to  prove  the 

Rcfurre^Sion  of  the  fame  Body,    without  the  mixture  of  on^   new  Atom  of 

Matter,   1  (hall  know    what  to  fay  to  it.     In  the  mean  time  this  I  under 

^  ftand.  That  St*  Paul  would  have  put  as  fliort  an  end  to  all  Difputcs  about  this 

""  Matter,  it  he  had  faid,  That  there  was  aneccfpty  of  the  fame  Body^  or  that  ic  fliould 

be  the  fame  Body* 

^CorA^.iSt      The  next  Text  of  Scripture  you  bring  for  the  fame  Body,  is.  If  there  be 

no  RefurreBion  of  the  Dead,  then  is  mt  Chrift  raifed.     From  which  >  our  Lord  (hip 

Pt  38.  argues,     It  feems  then  other  Bodies   are  to  be  raised  as  his  was.     I  grant  other 

Dead,  a$  certainly  rais'd  as  Chrift  was  ;  for  ejfc  his  Refurredion   would  be  of 

no  ufc  to  Mankind*    But  I  do  not  fee  how  ic  follows  that  they  ihould  be  raised 

with  ih^jame  Body,  as  Chrift  was  rais'd  with  the  fame  Body,  as  your  Lordfhip 

inlers  in  thefe  Words  annexed  ;  And  can  there  be  any  doubt,    whether  his  Body 

«wm  the  fame  material  Subjlame  whuh   was  united  to  his  Soul  before  ?    I  anfwer 
none 
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'^one  at  all  \  rior  that  it  had  juft  the  fame  undifiioguifiiM  LideiMxieflts  and 
Marks,  yea,  and  the  fame  Wounds  that  it  had  at  the  time  of  his  lleath.  If 
therefore  your  Lordfhip  will  argue  fromj  other  Bodies  hing  raised  as  his  was, 
That  they  muft  keep  proportion  with  his  in  Satnettefs  i  then  we  q^pft  believe, 
'that  every  Man  fiiall  be  rais'd  with  the  (ame  Lineameots  and  otheCj|<fptes  of 
DiftinSion  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  DeAth,  even  with  his  Wounds  yet  open, 
if  he  had  fny>  becaufe  our  Saviour  was  fo  raisM  ;  which  feems  to  me  fcarce 
reconcilable  with  what  your  Lordfiiip  fays  of  a  fat  Man  falling  into  4  Confumf-  P«  94* 
tiony  and  dying. 

But  whether  it  will  confift  or  no  with  your  Lordfliip's  meaning  in  that  Plac^ 
this  to  me  feem^  a  Confequence  that  will  need  to  be  better  prov'd,  viz..  l*hac 
Our  Bodies  ihufl  be  raised  the  fame  juft  as  our  Saviour's  was  ;  becaufe  St.  Paul 
fays,  if  there  h  no  ReJurreEtion  of  the  Dead,  then  is  mt  Chrifi  rifen.  For  it 
tnay  be  a  good  Confequence,  Chrift  is  rifen,  and  therefore  there  lliall  be  a 
Refurreftion  of  the  Dead  >  and  yet  this  may  not  be  a  good  Confequence, 
Chrift  was  rais'd  with  the  fame  Body  he  had  at  bis  Death,  therefore  all  Men 
(ball  be  r^isM  with  the  fam;e  Body  they,  bad  at  their  Deaths  contrary  to 
what  yout  Lordihip  feys  concerning  d  fat  Man  dying  of  a  Confumption^  But 
the  Cafe  I  think  far  different  betwixt^  our  Saviour,  ^nd  thofe  to  be  rais'd 
2^cthelaft  Pay. 

1.  His  Body  f aw  not  Corruption,  and  therefore  to  give  him  another  Body, 
new  moulded,  mix'd  with  other  Particles,  which  were  riot  contained  in  it  as 
it  lay  in  the  Grave,  whole  and  entire  zs  it  was  laid  ch^re,  had  been  to  de- 
ftroy  his  Body,  to  frame  him  a  new  one  without  any  need.  But  why  with  the 
remaining  Particles  of  a  Man's  Body  long  fince  diflolv'd  and  n^oujder^d  into 
Duft  and  Atoms  (whereof  poflibly  a  great  part  may  have  undergone  variety 
of  Changes,  and  enter'd  into  other  Concretions  even  in  the  Bodies  of  othec 
Men>  other  new  Particles  of  Matter  mix'd  with  them>  may  not  fcrve  to 
make  his  Body  again,  as  well  as  the  mixture  of  new  and  different  Particles  of 
Matter  with  the  old,  did  in  the  Compafs  of  his  Life  make  his  Body  i  I  think 
no  reafon  can  be  given* 

This  may  ferve  to  flicw,  why,  tho'  the  Materials  of  our  Saviour's  Body^ 
were  not  chang'd  at  his  Refurredion  i  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the 
Body  pf  a  Man,  dead  and  rotten  in  his  Grave,  or  burnt,  may  at  the  laft 
Day  have,  feveral  new  Particles  in  it,  apd  that  without  any  IncoAvenience* 
Since  whatever  Matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  Soul,  is  his  Body,  as  much 
as  is  that,  which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was  bom,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  his  Life. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  Size,  Shape,  Figure  and  Lineaments  of  our  Sa- 
viour's Body,  even  to  his  Wounds  into  which  doxxhting  Thomas  put  his  Fingcri 
and  his  Hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  raisM  Body  of  our  Saviour,  the  fame 
they  were  at  his  Death,  to  be  a  Convidion  to  his  Difciples^  to  whom  he 
fliew'd  hitafelf,  and  wno  were  to  be  Witnefles  of  his  Refune&ion,  that  their 
Mafter,  the  very  fame  Man,  was  crucify 'd,  dead  and  buried,  and  rais'd  again  y 
and  therefore  he  was  handled  by  them,  and  ate  before  them  after  he  wa^ 
rifen,  to  give  them  in  all  Points  full  Satisfaftion  that  it  was  really  he,  the 
fame,  and  not  another,  nor  a  Spe&er  or  Apparition  of  him :  Tho'  I  do  not 
think  your  Lordfhip  will  thence  argue>  that  becaufe  others  are  to  be  raised  at 
he  wasy  therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  believe,  that  becaufe  he  ate  after  his  Re- 
furre6:ion,  others  at  the  laft  Day  (hall  eat  and  drink  after  they  are  rais'd 
from  the  Dead ;  which  feems  to  me  as  good  an  Argument,  as  becaufe  his 
undiffolv'd  Body  was  rais'd  out  of  the  Grave,  juft  as  it  there  lay  entire, 
without  the  Mixture  of  any  new  Particles,  therefore  the  corrupted  and  con- 
fum'd  Bodies  of  the  Dead  at  the  Refurtedion  (ball  be  new  fram'd  only  out 
of  thofe  (catterM  Particles,  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  Souls, 
without  the  leaft  mixture  of  any  one  (ingle  Atom  of  new  Matter.  But  at 
the  laft  Day,  when  all  Men  are  rais'd,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  affur'd  of 
any  one  particular  Man's  Refurre£lion.  'Tis  enough  that  every  one  fhall 
appear  before  the  Judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  to  receive  according  to  what 
he  had  done  in  his  former  Life  ;  but  in  what  fort  of  Body  he  fhsSi  ap^ 
pear,  or  of  what  Particles  made  up,  the  Scripture  having  (aid  nothing. 
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but  that  it  (hall  he  z  ffiritual  Bpdjt  rais*d  in  Jncorruftion,  it  is  not  for  rac  to 
determine. 
Pi  39.'     Your  Lotdfliip  asks,  ff!^ere  they  [  who  faw  bur  Saviour  after  his  Rcfurrc- 
Aioti}  fPitfieJfes  tmfy  of  fime  nuueriat  Suifiaua  then  united  to  his  Sdtdi    In  an^ 
fwer,  I'l)cg  your  Lordihip  to  confider,  whether  you  fuppofe  our  Saviour  was 
to  be  known  to  be  the  f«mc  Man  (to  the  Witncflcs  that  were  to  fee  hini, 
and  teftify  hisRefuir^dion)  by  bis  SemU  that  could  neither  be  feen^  nor  known 
to  be  the  fame  h  or  by  his  Body,  that  could  be  feen,  and  by  the  difcerni- 
ble  Strudure  and  Marks  of   ity   be  known   to   be   the  fame  ?    When  your 
Lordlhi^  has  refolv'd  that,  all  that  you  fay  in  that  Page  will  anfwcr  it  fclf. 
But  becaufe  'one  Man  cannot  know  another  to  br  the  ^me,  but  by  the  out- 
ward vifible  Lineaments,  and  fenfiUe  Marks  he  has  been  wont  to  be  known 
and  diftinguifliM  by ;  wiU  your  Lotdfliip  therefote  argpe.  That  the  great  Judg^ 
at  the  laft  Day,  who  gives  to  each  Man,  whom  he  raifes,   his  new  Body, 
jQiall  not  be  able  to  know  who  is  who,  unlefs  he  give  ro  every  one  of  theoi 
a  Body,  juft  of  the  fame  Figure,  Sfse  and  Features,  and  made  up  of  the 
vtry  fame  individuial  Particles  he  had  in  his  former  Life  ?     Whether  fuch  a 
way  of  arguing  for  the  RefurreSion  of  the  fame  Bedy  to  be  m^  Article  of  Paithy  con- 
tributes mUch  to  the  ft^ngthening  the  Credibility  of  the  Axticlc  of  the  Refur- 
refiion  of  the  Dead,  I  (hall  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  others. 

Farther,  for  the  proving  the  RefurreSUim  tf  the  fame  Body  to  be\  an  Article 
P.  40.  tff  Faith,  your  Lordfliip  fays ;   But  the  Apoflle  in0s  upon  the  Rcfurredion  of 
Chrift,  ftot  merely  as  an  Argument  of  the  Poffibility  of  our\  tut  of  the  Certainty 
f  Cor.15,20,  ^  iV ;  becaufe  he  rofe,  as  the  Firft-fruits  ,•  Chrift  the  Firft- fruits,  afterwards 
^3*  ihcy  that  are  Chrift's  at  his  coming.    Anfw.  No  doqt^  the  RefurreHion  of  Chrifl 

is  a  Proof  of  the  Certainty  of  our  RefurreSion.    But  is  it  therefore  a  Proof  of 
'the  Refurrefiion  of  the  fame  Body,  confifting  of  the  fame  individual  Particles 
which  concnr'd  to  the  making  up  of  our  Body  hetf^  without  the  mixture  of 
any  one  other  Particle  of  Matter  ?  I  confefs  I  fee  na  loch  Con(equenoe. 
P*  4^*      But  your  Lordfliip  goes  on  :  St.  Paul  laas  aivare  of  the  ObjeHions  in  mens  Minds^ 
about  the  RefurreBion  of  the  fame  Body;   and  it  is  of  great  Confequence  as  to  this 
Articky  to  Jhem  upon  ishat  Grounds  he  proceeds.    But  fottte  Man  will  (ay,  How 
are  the  Dead  raisM  up,  and  with  what  Body  da^Aey  come  ?    Rr(l^  he  fhev>s^ 
^dx  the  feminal  parts  of  Plams  dre  vjonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  Provi^ 
ience  ef  Gtd,  in  the  manner  of  their  Vegetation.    Aifo>^  I  do  not  perfdftly  un* 
derftand  what  it  h  for  the  femmdl  parts  ^  Plants  to  be  wonderfully  improved  by 
the  ordinary  Providence  (f  Gody  iH  the^  manner  of  their  Vegetation  i  or  clfc  perhaps 
I  ihould  better  fee  how  this  here  tends  to  the  Proof  of  the  RefurreUion  of  Ae 
fame  Body,  in  your  Lord(hip's  Senfe. 
P.  40.      it  continues.  They  tow  hire  Grain  of  Whait,  or  of.fome  other  Grain,  but 
God  gtveth  it  a  Body,  as  it  hath  pleas'd  him,   and  to  every  Seed  his  own 
Body.    Herey  fays  your  Lordihip,  is  an  Identity  if  the  material  Subfiame  fup^ 
posd.    It  may  be  io.    But  to  me  a  Diverfity  of  the  material  ^Aflance^  i.e.  of 
the  cotnponent  Partideii,  7/  h^re  fnppos^dy   or  in  direct  Words  faid.    For  the 
Ver.  97«  WordS  of  St.  Pauly  taken  all  together,  run  thus  \  That  which  thou  fowefty  thm 
fcnuejtfiot  that  Body  which  JhaB  bey  but  bare  Grain  :  and  fo  on,  as  your  Lordfiup 
has  fet  down  the  remainder  of  them.    From  which  Words  <^  St.  Pauly   the 
natural  Argument  fecms  to  me  to  ftand  thus :  If  the  Body  that  is  put  in  the 
Earth  in  fowing,  is  not  that  Body  which  (haO  be,  then  the  Body  that  is  put  in  the 
GraVe,  is  not  that,  i.e.  the  (stint  Body  that  [hall  be. 
P*  ^o.      But  your  Lordfliip  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  Bodyy  by  thefe  three  GreA  Words 
of  the  Text,  rh  iViov  (rS^«,  which  yoor  Lordfliip  interprets  thus,  TW^^yfrJS^ 
dy  which  belongs  to  it*    Anfw.  Indeed  by  thofe  Greek  Words,  t^  Id^tav  (s2fA,0Ly  wbe* 
ther  our  Tranflators  have  rightly  render*d  them  his  own  Body,  or  your  Lord- 
fliip more  f'ightly,    that  proper  Body  which  belongs  to  it,    I  formerly  undcrftood 
no  more  but  this;   That  in  the  Produ3:ton  ot  Wheat  and  other  Grain  from. 
Seed,  God  continued  every  Species  diftind  ,*  fo  that  from  Grains  of  Wheat 
fown.  Root,   Stalk,   Blade,   Ear  and  Grains  of  Wheat  were  produced,   and 
not  thofe  of  Barley,  and  fo  of  the  reft :  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of 
to  every  Seed  his  ov^  Body.    No,  fays  your   Ldrdihip,   thefe   Words  prove^ 
That  to  every  Plant  of  Wheat,  and  to  every  Gi?ain  of  Wheat  ptoduc'd  in 
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ir,^is  given  r*^  frc^^  Body  that  belongs  to  it^  which  is  the  fame  Body  with  the 
Grain  chat  was  (own.  Anfu).  This,  Iconfefs,  I  do  not  underfland  ;  becaufe  I 
do  not  underftand  how  one  individual  Grain  can  be  the  fame  with  twenty, fifty, 
or  an  hundred  individual  Grains^  forfuch  fometimes  is  the  Incrcafe. 

But  your  Lordfliip  proves  it.  For,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  Every  Seed  having  p.  40, 
that  Body  in  little^  which  is  afterwards  fo  much  inlargd^  and  in  Grain  the  Seed  is  cor- 
rupted  before  its  Germination  j  but  it  hath  its  proper  organical  Parts^  which  make  it 
the  fame  Body  with  that  which  it  grows  up  to.  For  altho*  Grain  be  not  divided  into  . 
Lobes  as  other  Seeds  are^  yet  it  hath  been  founds  by  the  mofi  accurate  Obfervationsy  that 
upon  feparating  the  Membranes  thefefeminal  Parts  are  difcernd  in  them^  which  after-; 
wards  grow  up  to  that  Body  which  we  call  Com.  In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to 
obferve,  that  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes,  that  a  Body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand  times  as  much  in  Bulk  as  its  own  Matter,  and 
yet  continue  the  yJww^  £oijf;  which,  Iconfefs,  I  cannot  underftand. 

But  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  fo,  and  that  the  Plaiit  in  its  full  Growth 
at  Harvcft,  increased  by  a  thoufand  or  a  million  of  times  as  much  new  Matter 
added  to  it  as  it  had,  when  it  lay  in  little  Gonceal'd  in  the  Grain  that 
was  fown,  was  the  very  fame  Body ;  yet  I  do  riot  think  that  your  Lordfhip 
will  fay,  that  every  minute,  infenfible  and  inconceivably  fmall  Grain  ot  the 
hundred  Grains,  contained  in  that  little  organized  feminal  Plant,  is  every  one  of 
them  the  very  fame  with  that  Grain  which  contains  that  whole  little  feminil 
Plant,  and  all  thofe  invifible  Grains  in  it :  For  then  it  will  follow, That  one  Grain 
is  the  fame  with  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  diftinft  Grains  the  fame  with  one  j 
which  I  fhall  be  able  to  aflfeut  to,  when  I  can  conceive  that  all  the  Wheat  in  the 
World  is  but  one  Grain. 

For  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  confider  what  it  is  St.  Paul  here  fpeaks  of !  It  is 
plain  he  fpeaks  oUhat  which  is  fown  and  dies;  i.  e.  the  Grain,  that  the  Husband- 
man takes  out  of  his  Barn  to  fow  in  his  Field.  And  of  this  Grain,  St.  Paul 
fays,  that  it  is  notthzt  Body  thatjball  be.  Thefe  two,  viz.  That  which  isfown^ 
and  that  Body  thatjball  be,  arc  all  the  Bodies  that  St.  Paulhctc  fpeaks  of,  to  repre- 
fent  the  Agreement  or  Difference  of  Mens  Bodies  after  the  RefurreSion,  with 
thofe  thev  had  before  they  died.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  ask  youjr  Lordfhip, 
which  of  thefe  two  is  that  little  invifible  feminal  Plant,  which  your  Lordfhip 
here  fpeaks  of?  Does  your  Lordfhip  mean  by  it  the  Grain  that  is  fown}  But 
that  is  not  what  St.  PW  fpeaks  of,-  he  ciould  not  mean  xhis  embrionated  little 
Plant,  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  thefe  words.  That  which  thou  fowefi,  for 
that  he  fays  muH  die;  but  this  little  embrionated  Phnt,  containM  in  the  Seed 
that  is  fown,  dies  not:  Or  does  your  Lordfhip  mean  by  it,  the  Body  that /haB 
be  ?  But  neither  by  thefe  words.  The  Body  that  fiall  be^  can  St.  Paul  be  fup- 
pos'd  to  denote  this  infenfibie  little  embrionated  Plant ;  for  that  is  already  in 
being,  contained  in  the  Seed  that  is  fown,  and  therefore  could  not  be  fpoke  of 
under  the  name  of  the  Body  that  Jhall  be.  And  therefore,  Iconfefs,  I  cannot 
fee  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  your  Lordfhip  to  introduce  here  this  third  Body,  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  not ;  and  to  make  that  the  fame  or  not  the  fame  with  any 
other,  when  thofe  which  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of,  are,  as  1  humbly  •conceive,  theic 
two  vifible  fenfible  Bodies,  the  Grain  fown,  and  the  Corn  grown  up  to 
Ear  \  with  neither  of  which  this  infenfible  embrionated  Plant  can  be  the  fame 
Body,  unlefs  an  infenfible  Body  can  be  the  fame  Body  with  a  fenfible  Body,  and 
a  little  Body  can  be  the  fame  Body  with  one  ten  thoufand,  or  an  hundred  thou- 
fand times  as  big  as  it  felf.  So  that  yet,  I  confefs,  1  fee  not  the  RefurreStion 
of  the  fame  Body  proved,  from  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul^  to  be  an  Article  cf 
Faith* 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on ;  St.  Paul  indeed  faith.  That  we  fow  not  that  iody  P-  \u 
that  fhall  be  ;  but  he  fpeaks  not  of  the  Identity,  but  the  Perfeftion  of  it.  Here  my 
Underftanding  fails  me  again  :  For  I  cannot  underfland  St.  Paul  to  fay,  ^  That 
the  fame  identical  fenfible  Grain  of  Wheat,  which  was  fown  at  ^ed-time,  is 
the  very  fame  with  every  Grain  of  Wheat  in  the  Ear  at  Harveft,  thatfprang 
from  it :  Yet  fo  I  mufl  underfland  it»  to  make  it  prove  that  the  fame  fenfible 
Body,  that  is  laid  in  the  Grave,  fhall  be  the  very  fame  with  that  which  fball 
be  raised  at  the  Refurreftion.  For  1  do  not  know  of  any  feminal  Body  in  little^ 
contained  in  the  dead  Carcafe  of  any  Man  or  Woman;  which,  as  your  Lordfhip 
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fays,  in  Seeds  having  its  proper  Organical  Parts,  fhzW  afterwards  be' enlar^dy 
and  at  the  Refurredion  grow  up  into  the  fame  Man.  ^  For  I  never  thought  of 
any  Seed  or  Seminal  Parts ^  cither  o(  Plant  or  Animal,  Jo  wonderfully  improved  by 
the  Providence  ofGod^  whereby  the  fame  Plant  or  Animal  ftiould  beget  itfelf,- 
nor  ever  heard,  that  it  was  by  Divine  Providence  defign'd  to  produce  the  fame 
Individual^  but  for  the  producing  of  future  and  diftinft  Individuals,  for  the 
continuation  of  the  fame  Species. 
P*  41-      Your  Lordfhip's  next  words  arc,  And  altho^  there  hs  fuch  a  difference  from  the 
Grain  itfelfy  when  it  comes  up  to  Be  ferfeS  Corny  with  Root,  Stalky  Blade  and  Ear, 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  outward  Appearance  not  to  be  the  fame  Body ;  yet  vnth  regard 
to  the  Seminal  and  Organical  Parts y  it  is  as  much  the  fame,  as  a  Man  grown  up  is 
the  fame  with  the  Embrio  in  the  Womb.    Anfw.  It  does  not  appear,  by  any  thing 
I  can  find  in  the  Text,  That  St.  Paul  here  comparM  the  Body  produced,  with 
the  Seminal  and  Organical  Parts  contain^  in  the  Grain  it  fprang  ^roro,  but  with 
the  whole  fenfible  Grain  that  was  fown.     Microfcopes  bad  not  then  difcover'd 
the  little  Embrio  Plant  in  the  Seed  ;  and  fuppofing  it  fhould  have  been  reveal'd 
to  St.  Paul  (tho'  in  the  Scripture  we  find  little  Revelation  of  Natural  Philofo- 
phy)  yet  an  Argument  taken  firom  a  thing  perfcdly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians 
whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe  to  them,  nor  ferve  at  all  ei- 
ther to  inftruft  or  convince  them.     But  granting  that  thofe  St.  Paul  writ  to, 
knew  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewenhooke ;  yet  your  LordQiip  thereby  proves  not  the 
raifing  oi  the  fame  Body :  Your  Lordfliip  fays  it  is  as  much  the  fame  [I  c  ave  leave 
to  add  Body"]  as  a  Man  grown  up  is  the  fame  (Same  what,  I  befeech  )  our  Lord- 
Clip?)  with  the  Embrio  in  the  ppomb.     For  that  the  Body  of  the  Embrio  in  the 
Womb,  and  Body  of  the  Man  grown  up,  is  the  fame  Body^  I  think  no  one  will 
fay  y  unl«fs  he  can  perfuade  himfelf  that  a  Bodyy  that  is  not  the  himdredth  part 
of  another,    is  the  fame  with  that  other ;   which  I  think  no  one  will  do,  till 
having  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by  Ideas  of  Thinking  and  Reafoning,  he 
has  learnt  to  fay  that  a  Part  and  the  Whole  arc  the  fame. 
p.  41.      Your  Lordfliip  goels  on  :  And  altho'  many  Arguments  may  be  us^d  to  provey  thai 
a  Man  is  not  the  Jamey  becaufe  Li  fey  which  depends  upon  the  Courfe  oj  the  Bloody 
and  the  manner  of  Refpiration  and  Nutrition  is  Jo  differed  in  both  States ;  yet  thai 
an  would  be  thought  ridiculous^  that  Jhould  ferioufly  affirm  that  it  was  not  the  fame 
Man»     And  your  Lordfliip  fays,   /  granty  that  tht^  variation  of  great  Parcels  of 
Matter  in  Plants^  alters  not  the  Identity;  and  that  the  Organix^tion  of  the  Parts  in 
one  coherent  Body,  partaking  of  one  common  Ltfe^  maket  the  Identity  of  a  Plant. 
Anfw.  My  Lord,  I  think  the  Queftion  is  not  about  the  fame  Many  but  the  fame 
Effay,  B.  2.   2ody :  For  the'  I  do  fay  (fomewhat  diflferently  from  what  your  Lordfliip  fcts 
•  27*  $.  4-    jQ^n  as  my  words  hcre^  ^^  That  that  which  has  fuch  an  Organization,  as  is 
*^  fit   to  receive  and  diftribute  Nouriflimtent,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the 
^  Wood,  Bark  and  Leaves,  &c.   of  a  Plant,   in  wliich  confifts  the  vegetable 
**  Life ;  continues  to  be  the  fame  Plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  Life, 
**  tho*  that  Life  be  communicated  to  new  Particles  of  Matter,  vitally  iinited  to 
"  the  living  Plant:'*  Yet  I  do  not  remember  that  I  any  where  fay,    that  a 
Plant,  which  was  once  no  bigger  than  an  Oaten-Straw,  and  afterwards  grows 
to  be  above  a  Fathom  about,  is  the  fame  Bodyy  tho'  it  be  ftill  the  fame  Plant. 

The  well  known  Tree  in  Epping-ForeRy  called  the  Kings-Oaky  which,  from 
not  weighing  an  Ounce  at  firft,  grew  to  have  many  Tuns  of  Tiipber  in  it, 
was  all  along  the  fame  Oak,  the  very  fame  Plant;  but  no  body,  I  think,  will 
fay  it  was  the  fame  Body  when  it  weighed  a  Tun,  as  it  was  when  it  weighed  but 
an  Ounce  ;  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  (ignalizc  himfelf  by  faying.  That  that  is  the 
fame  Bodyy  which  has  a  thoufand  Particles  of  different  Matter  in  it,  for  one 
Particle  that  is  the  fame :  which  is  no  better  than  to  fay,  That  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent Particles  are  but  one  and  the  fame  Particle,  and  one  and  the  fame  Parti- 
cle is  a  thoufand  different  Particles ;  a  thoufand  times  a  greater  Abfurdity, 
than  to  fay  half  is  the  whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  fame  with  the  half.  Which 
will  be  improved  ten  thoufand  times  yet  farther,  if  a  Man  fliall  fay  (as  your 
Lordfliip  fcems  to  me  to  argue  here)  That  that  great  Oak  is  the  very  fame  Body 
with  the  Acorn  it  fprang  from,  becaufe  there  was  in  that  Acorn  an  Oak  in  lit- 
tle, which  was  afterwards  (as  your  Lordfliip  exprcffes  it)  fo  much  enlargdy  as 
to  make  that  mighty  Tree :  For  this  Embrio,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  Oak  in  lit- 
tle. 
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tic,  being  not  the  hundredth,  or  perhaps  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  Acorn, 
and  the  Acorn  being  not  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  grown  Oak ;  *twiU  be  very 
extraordinary  to  prove  the  Acorn  and  the  grown  Oak  to  be  tht  fame  Bidy^ 
by  a  way  wherein  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  above  one  Particle  of  an  liun- 
dred  Thoufand  or  a  Million,  is  the  falme  in  the  one  Body  that  it  was  in  the  other. 
From  which  way  6i  Reafoning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  Nurfe  and  her  Sucking- 
Child  have  the  fame  Body ;  and  be  pait  doubt,  that  a  Mother  and  her  Infant 
have  the  fame  Body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  Certainty  found  out  to  eftablifli  the 
Articles  ot  Faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  Method  of  Certainty  that  your  Lord- 
fliip  fays  I  hzvcftarted,  which  ts  apt  to  leave  Mens  Minds  more  doubtful  than  before* 

And  now  I  defire  your  Lordfhip  to  confider,  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  you  in  the 
prefent  Cafe  to  quote  out  of  my  Ejfay  thefe  words,  **  That  partaking  of  one 
*'  common  Life,  makes  the  Identity  of  a  Plant ;  "  fince  the  Queftion  is  not  a* 
bout  the  Identity  of  a  Plant,  but  about  the  Identity  of  a  Body;  it  being  a  very 
different  thing  to  be  the  fame  Plants  and  to  be  the  fame  Body :  For  that  which 
makes  the  fame  Plant,  does  not  make  the  fame  Body ;  the  one  being  the  par- 
taking in  the  fame  continued  vegetable  Life,  the  other  the  confifting  of  the 
fame  numerical  Particles  of  Matter.  And  therefore  your  Lordfliip's  Inference 
from  my  words  above-quoted,  in  thefe  which  you  fubjoin,  feems  to  me  a  ve-  P.42- 
ry  ftrange  one,  viz^  So  that  in  things  capable  of  any  fort  of  Life,  the  Idemity  is 
confiftent  with  a  continued  Succeffion  of  Parts ;  and  fo  the  tVheat  grown  up  is  the 
fame  Body  with  the  Grain  that  was  fown :  For,  I  believe,  if  my  words,  from 
which  you  infer,  jindfo  the  Wheat  grown  up  is  the  fame  Body  with  the  Grain  that 
was  fown,  were  put  into  a  Syllogifm,  this  would  hardly  be  brought  to  be  the 
Conclulion- 

But  your  Lordfhip  goes  on  with  Confequence  upon  Confeqoence,  tho'  I 
have  not  Eyes  acute  enough  every  where  to  fee  the  Connedion,  till  you  bring 
it  to  the  Refurre<aion  of  the  fame  Body.  The  Connexion  of  your  Lord(hip*s 
words  is  as  foUoweth :  j4nd  thus  the  Alteration  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  at  the  P.  4^^ 
RefurreElion,  is  confiftent  with  its  Identity y  if  its  Organization  and  Life  be  the  fame ; 
and  this  is  a  real  Identity  of  the  Body,  which  depends  not  upon  Confcioufnefs.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fame  Body,  no  more  is  requird,  but  rejioring  Life 
to  the  organized  Parts  of  it.  If  the  Queflion  were  about  railing  the  fame  Plant, 
I  do  not  fay  but  there  might  be  fome  appearance  for  making  fuch  Ifiference 
from  my  words  as  this ;  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fame  Plant,  no  more  is 
required,  but  to  reftore  Life  to  the  organized  Parts  oj  it.  But  this  Deduftion, 
wherein  from  thofe  words  of  mine,  that  fpeak  only  of  the  Identity  of  a  Plant, 
your  Lordfhip  infers  there  is  no  more  required  tp  make  the  fame  Body,  than  to  ' 

make  the  fame  Plant;  being  too  fubtle  for  me.  Heave  to  my  Reader  to  find 
out. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on  and  fays,  7hat  J  grant  likewife,  ^'  That  the  Identity  P.  4^- 
"  of  the  fame  Man  confifts  in  a  Participation  of  the  fame  continued  Life,  by 
"  conflantly  fleeting  Particles  of  Matter  in  Succeffion,  vitally  united  to  the 
"  fame  organized  Body/'  Anfw.  I  fpeak  in  thefe  words  of  the  Identity  of  the 
fame  Man ;  and  your  Lordfhip  thence  roundly  concludes.  So  that  there  is  no  Dif-- 
ficultyofthe  Samenefs  of  the  Body.  But  your  Lordfhip  knows,  that  I  do  not 
take  thefe  two  Sounds,  Ai^»  and  Body  tofland  for  the  fame  thing;  nor  the  Iden* 
tity  oi  the  Man  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Identity  of  the  Body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  Lordfhip's  words :  So  that  there  is  no  Difficulty  as  to  P.  42. 
the  Samenefs  of  the  Body,  if  Life  were  continued  ,•  and  if  by  Divine  Power  Life  be  re- 
florid  to  that  material  Subfiance,  which  was  before  united  by  a  Re-union  of  the  Soul 
to  it,  there  is  no  reafon  to  deny  the  Identity  of  the  Body :  Not  from  the  Confciouf- 
nefs oj  the  Soul,  but  from  that  Life,  which  is  the  Refuh  rf  the  Union  of  the  Soul 
and  Body. 

If  I  underftand  youf  Lordfhip  right,  you  in  thefe  words,  from  the  Paffages 
above-quoted  out  of  my  Book,  argue,  that  from  thofe  words  of  mine  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  or  n^ay  be  the  fame  Body  that  is  raisM  at  the  Rcfurrcdion* 
If  fo,  my  Lord  j  your  Lordfhip  has  then  prov'd,  that  my  Book  is  not  incon* 
fiftent  with,  but  conformable  to  this  Article  of  the  RefurreBion  of  the  fame 
Body,  wh.ch  your  Lordfhip  contends  for^  and  will  have  to  oe  an  Article  of 
Faith :  For  tho'  I  do  by  no  means  deny  that  the  fame  Bodies  IhaU  be  rais'd  at 
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the  laft  Day,  yet  I  fee  nothing  your  Lordfhip  has  faid  to  prove  it  to  be  ah  At- 
ticle  of  Faith. 
Pt43-     But  your  Lordflrip  goes  on  with  your  Proofs,  and  fays ;  But  St.  VzuXflillfup- 
fofes  that  it  mufi  he  that  material  Sttbftance  to  which  the  Soul  was  before  united.     For 
Jaith  he.  It  is  fown  in  Corruption,  it  is  raised  in  Incorruption ;  it  is  fown  in 
Dilhonour  ;  it  is  rais'd  in  Glory ;  it  is  fown  in  Weaknc(s,  it  is  raised  in  Pow- 
er 5  it  is  fown  a  natural  Body,  it  is  rais'd  a  fpiritual  Body.    Canfuch  a  material 
Subftana  whish  was  never  united  to  the  Body^  be  faid  to  be  fown  in  Corruption, 
and  Weaknefs,  and  DiOiononO  Either  therefore  he  mufifpeak  of  the  fame  Bo^, 
cr  his  meaning  cannot  be  comprehended.     1  anfwer.    Can  Juch  a  material  Subjlance 
which  was  never  laid  in  the  Grave,  be  faid  to  be  fown,  &c  ?  For  your  Lordfliip 
P.  34.  fays,  Tou  do  not  fay  the  fame  individual  P  articles  y  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
Deaths  fhaU  be  rais*d  at  the  loft  Day  h  and  no  other  Particles  are  laid  in  the 
Grave>  but  fuch  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  Death  :  either  therefore  your  Lord-* 
fhip  muftjpeak  of  another  Body  different  from  that  which  wsLsfown,  which  fball 
be  raised  ;  or  elfe  your  meanings  I  think,  cannot  be  comprehended. 

But  whatever  be  your  meaning,  your  Lordfliip  proves  it  to  be  St.  PauVs  mean- 
p.  43.  ing.  That  the  fame  Body  (hall  be  rais'd  which  was  fowHy  in  thefe  foilowiDg 
words ;  For  what  does  aU  this  relate  to  a  confcious  Principle  i    Anfw.  The  Scripture 
being  exprcfe,  that  the  fame  Perfons  (bould  be  rais'd  and  appear  before  th« 
Judgment-Seat  of  Chrift,  that  every  one  may  receive  according  to  wh*at  he  had 
done  in  his  Body ;  it  was  very  well  fuited  to  common  Apprehcnfions  (which  re- 
fined not  about  Particles  that  had  been  vitally  united  to  the  Soul)  to  fpcak  of  the 
Body  which  each  one  was  to  have  after  the  Refurredion,  as  he  would  be  apt  to 
fpeak  oi  it  himfelf.    For  it  being  his  Body  both  before  and  after  the  Rcfurrc- 
aion,  every  one  ordinarily  fpeaks  of  his  Body  as  the  (amc,  tho'  in  a  ftria  and 
philofophicai  fenfe,  as  your  Lordfliip  fpeaks,  it  be  not  the  very  fame.    Thus  it 
is  no  Impropriety  of  Speech  to  fay.  This  Body  of  mine,  which  was  formerly 
ihong  and  plump,  is  now  weak  and  wafted ;  tho'  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  you  are 
fpeaking  here,  it  be  not  the  fame  Body.     Revelation   declares  nothing  any 
where  concerning  the  fame  Body^  in  your  Lordfliip's  fenfe  of  the  fame  Body^ 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  then  thought  of.    The  Apoftle  diredly  pro- 
pofes  nothing  for  or  againft  the  fame  Body,  as  neceffary  to  be  believ*d :  That 
which  he  is  plain  and  dired  in,  is  Ids  oppofing  and  condemning  fuch  curious 
QUeftions  about  the  Body,  which  could  ferve  only  to  perplex,  not  to  confirm 
what  was  material  and  neceffary  for  them  to  believe,  viz.  a  Day  of  Judgment 
and  Retribution  to  Men  in  a  future  ftate ;  and  therefore  'tis  no  wonder  that, 
mentioning  their  Bodies,  he  fliould  ufe  a  way  of  fpeaking  fuited  to  vulgar  No- 
tions, from  which  it  would  be  hard  pofitively  to  conclude  any  thing  for  the 
determining  of  this  Queftion  (efpecialiy  againft  Expreflions  in  the  fame  Uifcourfe 
that  plainly  incline  to  the  other  fide)  in  a  matter  which,  as  it  appears,  the  Apo- 
ftle thought  not  neceffary  to  determine,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  thought  not  fie 
to  gratify  any  one's  Curiofity  in. 

But  your  Lordfliip  fays,  The  Apojlle  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  Body  which  was  once 
Ts  4^.  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  Corruption^  and  is  to  be  reJlor*d  with  more  noble 
Qualities:  I  wifli  your  Lordfliip  had  quoted  the  words  of  St.  Paul^  wherein  he 
fpeaks  plainly  of  that  numerical  Body  that  was  cnce  quicken  d ;  they  would  pre- 
fently  decide  this  Queftion.  But  your  Lordfliip  proves  it  by  thefe  following 
words  of  St.  Paul ;  For  this  Corruption  mujl  Put  on  Incorruption,  and  this  Mortal 
muft  put  on  Immortality :  to  which  your  Lordfliip  adds,  Thatj^ou  do  net  fee  haw 
he  cotUd  more  exprefly  affirm  the  Identity  of  this  cornptible  Body  with  that  after  the 
Refurre£iion.  How  exprefly  it  is  affirm'd  by  the  Apoftle,  fliall  be  confider'd  by 
and  by.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  paft  doubt  that  your  Lordfliip  beft  knows  what 
you  dp  or  do  not  fee.  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  any 
where  in  this  Chapter  (where  there  are  fo  many  occafions  ftr  it,  if  it  had  been 
neceffary  to  have  been  believ'd)  but  faid  in  cxprefs  words,  that  the  fame  Bodies 
Ihbuld  be  rais'd  ,•  every  one  elfe  who  thinks  of  it,  will  fee  he  had  more  exprefly 
affirmed  the  Identity  of  the  Bodies  which  Men  now  have,  with  thofe  they  fliali  have 
after  the  Refiirredion. 
P.  44.  The  remainder'of  your  Lordfliip's  Period,  is  j  And  that  without  any  refpeEi  to 
the  Principle  of  Self-confcioufnefs.    Anfw.  Thefe  words,  I  doubt  nor,  have  fomc 

meaning. 
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tQr.tibt,  Bijh^  of  W9i?cefteri  ;  ^$ 

,toeatiing,.but  I  muft  ow;n,  I.  know  not  whan  cither  towards  the  proof  of  thp 
Refunetiion.of  the  fame  Body,  or  to  Ihcvy  that  any  thing  I  have  faid  cftncemiflg 
Selfconfttoufnefs  is  incorififtent :  For  I  do  nQt  rejneinber  that  I  I]ftv,e  apy  wjiecc 
faid,  Tiiat  the  Identity  of  Body' conCiil^d  m  Se^'conjgioufnefs,  '  )  •      •# 

Fropd  your  preceding  words,    your  Lardfijip  cpncluJcjs  thus;  And  fo  if  thf  p.  44, 
Serif  tuxe  ^  the  fole  Inundation  of  oar  Faith^  this  is^m  Artkk  of  it.     My  Lord,  co 
makcthe'Conclufiori'unqueftionable*    I  htimbly  conceive,  the  words  muft  run 
thus:  Aodfo  iftheScrtftUie,  and  yoUr  Lordihip's  LiEerprcration  of  ir,  h  thi 
fole  Foundation  oj  our  Fai^h;  the  Refurreftion   of  th^  tame  Body  is  an  Ankle  of  .     .^ 
it.     For  with  Subaiiffion>  your  Lordfhip  has  neither  produc'd  exprefswords  of    * 
Scripture  for  it,  norfo  prov'd  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  any  ptthofe  words  of 
Scripture  which  you  have  product  for  it,  chat  a  Man  who  reads  and  fincerel); 
endeavours  to  underfta.nd  the  Scripture,  cannoc  but  find  himfef  pblig'd  to  be- 
lieve;. ^s,exjprcfly  that /A^JJj^»^  £p^/^  q/'A^^^^*/,  ill  your  Loidiliips  $cnre,  fhaH 
be  rais^claV  as»  that  ^i&tf  ^^yZ^^i?  i^  r^/jV*     And  I  crave  leave  co  give  your  Lord- 
ihip  this  pnCiReafoq  forit:  ^  .  ^ 

He  who  reads  .wii;h  Attention  this  Difcourfe  of  St.  Paul,  wHei^  h^  difcourfes  i  Cor.  15. 
of  the  RefucreAion,  will  fee  that  h^.  plainly  diftinguiihes  between  thp  Dead  thaf; 
(hall  beraiVd,  s^ndthe  Bodies  of  the  Dead.  For  it  is^vtK^^  iroini(;,  o/,^r^  the  no-  Ver.  15,22; 
mirarivc  Cafes  to  eya'^v7(Xjt^,?6)d7ro/M6rfj-ov7«jt  eyeeOHVov7cu,  all  along,  and  not  ccJ/cioc-  ^5,  »9,  32; 
TXy  Bodies;  which  one  may  with  reafon  think  would  fonaewhere or  other  iiave  ^  * '^* 
becn'exprefs*d,.i£aU  this  had  been  (aid,  topropofe  it  as  an  Article  qI  Faith,  that 
the   VC17  fame  Bodies  (hould  be  r^ifed.    The  fanie,  manner  of  fpeakiog  the  Spirit 
of  Gpd  Qbfcrves  all  through  the  New  Teftameot,  where  it  is  faid,  raifc*  the  *Mat.22.3i* 
dUfody  quifiken  or  mak^  alive  the  dead,  th^  Refurrcdioh  of  the  dead.  .  Nay,  thele;  Mark  12.26; 
very  words  of  our  t  Saviour,  urgM  by  your^  Lord(hip  for  the  Refurreftion  of  the'  Joli"  ^^i. 
fame  Body,  run  thus:  notWe^oioV  Toft  ^^H/*ao/^  ocKii<rov7ou/r  cpci^m  auTV,.!^  eK-TTO-  ^'^26. 
pAj(yovJ(U  iitd  dyoL^d  iFomoi\flig  «^  dv(isot(siv  ^6)?^,  o/y^  roc  cpoivKx  7!r^|av7e^  fc^.V^o' 
egdvoiioLCiv  n^crici^g.  Would  a  well-meanipg  Searcher  of  the  Scriptures  be  apt  to  iThcff.4.'i4) 
think,  that  if  the  thing  here  intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach  and  propofe  i^- 
it  as  au  Article  pt  FaiSi,  ncce(rivry  to  bebelieyd  by  every  one,   th^t  the  very  +J®^'  ?•  28^ 
fame  Bodies  of  the  dead  fiiould  be  raised ;  would  not,  I  fay,  any  one  be  apt  to   ^* 
thiiA;,  that  if  our  ^Saviour  meant  fo,  thew-ords  fhouJd  rather  have  been,  TraWa 
Tflc  <r4^7ot  a  (Itf  roT^uvmiAoig,  i.  e,  all  the  Bodies  that  are  in  the  Graves,  rather 
than  aUwho  arein  the  Graves ;  which  muft  denote  Perfons,  and  not  precifely  Bodies? 

Another  Evidence,  that  Sn  Paul  makes  a  diftinftion  between /^^D^^i  and 
the  Bodies  of  the  dead,  lo  that  ihc.Dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this,  i  Cor,  15.  to 
ftand  precifely  for  the  Bodies  of  the  dead,  are  thefe  words  of  the  Apoftlc ;  J^ut  y^^ 
fome  Men  wiB  fay.  How  are  the  dead  rais^d^  and  with  what  Bodies  do  they  contfi  ? 
Which  words  D^/ii  and  They,  if  fuppos'd  toft^nd  precifc)y  for  the  Bodies  ofth^ 
dead,  the  Queftion  will  run  thus  :  How  are  the  dead  Bodies  rais'd,  and  with  wpap 
Bodies  do  the  dead  Bodies  come?  which  feems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  Senfe. 

This  therefore  being  fo,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  Co  exprefs^y  to  this 
Phra(e  or  Form  of  fpc^king  in  the  new  Tcftament,  of  J^aijingy  Quickening,  B^i^ 
pugf  RefurreBion^  Scg*  of  the  dead,  whete  the  Refurrefiion  at  the  laft  Pay  is 
fpokenof ;  and  that  the  Body  is  not  meation*4>  but  in  anfwer  to  this  Queftion^ 
fl/ith  what  Bodies  Jball t ho fe dead  who zx^  rais'd  come?  fo  that  by  the  Dead  c^xi^ 
not  precifely  be  n^eant  the  dead  Bodies  :  I  do  not  fee  but  a  good  Chriftian,  who 
reads  the  Scripture  with  an  Intention  to  believe  all  that  is  there  reveal'd  to  him 
concerning  the  Refurreftion,  may  acquit  himfelf  of  his  Dutv  there  n>  without 
cutting  into  the  inquiry  whether  the  dead  (hall  hav^  the  ^veryfime  Bodies  or  no; 
which  fortof  inquiry  the  Apoftle,  by  the  Appellation  he  bellows  hereon  him 
that  makes  it,  feems  not  much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  (hall  think  him- 
felf bound  to  determine  concerning  the  Identity  of  the  Bodies  of  the  de^d 
raisM  at  the  laft  Day,  will  he,  by  the  Remainder  of  St  Paul's  An(wcv,  find  thip 
Determination  of  the  Apoftle  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very  fame  Bo^y; 
unlefs  the  being  told,  that  the  Body  fown  is  not  that  Body  that  p^allle;  that  tnc 
Body  raisM  is  as  diflferent  from  that  which  was  laid  down,  as  the  Fkjb  gf  Man 
is  iromthc  Flejb  of  Beafts,  Fijhes,  and  Birds,  or  as  the  Sun^  Moon,  and&^riarc 
diffisrent  one  from  anotberi  or  as  difierent  as  a  corruptible,  weak^  natural, 
mortal  Bodyi   is  fcom  an  incorruptible,    powerful,    fpiritual,   imEuortal  60- 
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dy  ;  and  laftly,  as  evident  as  a  Bodv  that  is  Fle(h  and  Bloody  is  from  a  fiody 
that  is  not  Flefliand  Blood  ;  for  Flejh  and  Blood  cannot^  fays  St.  Paulin  this  very 
-I  Cor  1 5. 50.  P^^^^j  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God :  Unlefs,  I  fay,  all  this,  which  is  contained  in 
*  /  St.Paufs  words,  can  be  fuppos'd  to  be  the  way  to  dehVer  this  as  an  Article  of 
Faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believ'dby  every  one,  viz^  Th^t  the  dead  Jbould 
ie  rais'drvitb  the  very  fame  Bodies  that  they  had  bejcre  in  this  Ufe ;  which  Article, 
proposed  in  thefe  or  the  like  plain  and  exprefs  words,  coujd  have  left  no  Room 
tor  doabt  in  the  meaneft  Capacities,  nor  tor  conteft  in  the  moft  perverfe  Minds. 
P»  4i.  Your  Lordfliip  adds,  in  the  next  Words;  And  fo  it  huh  ken  always  mde/ flood 
by  the  Chrijlian  Churchy  viz.  That  the  Refurreciionof  the  fame  B&dy^  in  your  Lord- 
iliip's  fenfe  oi  fame  Body,  is  an  Article  of  Faith.  Anfvj,  What  tht  Chriflian 
Church  has  aPways  underfiood,  is  beyond  my  Knowkdg,  But  for  thofc  who  coming 
fliort  of  your  Lordfhip's  great  Learning,  cannot  gather  their  Articles  of  Faith 
from  the  underftanding  of  all  the  whole  Chriftian  Church,  ever  finccthc  Preach' 
ing  of  the  Gofpel  (who  make  the  far  greater  part  of  Chriftians,  I  thihk  I  may 
£ay,  nine  hundred  ninety  and  nine  of  a  thoufand^  but  are  forc'd  to  have  re* 
courfc  to  the  Scripture  to  find  them  there  ;  I  do  not  fee,  that  they  will  eafily 
find  there,  this  proposed  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  That  there  flial]  be  a  Rejm^ 
reSiiOn  of  the  fame  Body  ;  but  that  there  Oiall  be  a  Refrtrreflfon  of  the  Dead^  with- 
out explicitly  determining,  that  theyCiall  berais'd  with  Bodies  made  up  wliol* 
ly  of  the  fame  Particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  Souh,  in  their 
former  Life  ;  without  the  mixture  of  any  one  other  Particle  of  Matter,  which 
is  that  which  your  Lordfliip  means  by  the  fame  Body. 

But  fuppofing  your  Lordihip  to  have  demonftrated  this  to  be  an  Article  of 
Faith,  tho'I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  fee  that  all  that  your  Lordfliip 
has  faid  here  makes  it  fo  much  as  probable  i  v'^^hat  is  aO  this  to  mc?  Yc^, 
P-  44.  £ays  your  Lordfliip  in  the  following  words.  My  Idea  of  pirfonal  Identity  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  ity  for  it  makes  the  fame  Body  which  was  here  unitid  to  the  Sml^  not  to  ie 
neceffary  to  the  DoBrine  of  the  RefurreSlion^  But  any  material  Su^Jlmce  united  to  the 
fame  Principle  ofConfcioufnefy  makes  the  fame  Body* 

This  is  an  Argument  of  your  Lord  ihip's,  which  lam  oblig'd  toaafwcr  to* 
But  is  it  not  fit  I  fliould  firft  underfland  it>  before  I  anfwet  it  ?  Now  here  I  do 
not  well  know,  what  it  is  to  make  a  thiug  mt  to  be  mcejfary  to  the  DoBrim  <f  the 
RefurreHion.  But  to  help  my  felf  out  the  bcft  I  can  with  a  Guefs^  I  will  conje* 
dure  (which,  in  difputing  with  learned  Men,  is  not  very  fafe)  your  Lordlhip's 
meaning  is.  That  my  Idea  of  perfmal  Identity  makes  it  mt  neceffary y  that,  for  the 
raiflng  the  fame  Perfon,  the  Body  Oiould  be  the  fame. 

Tour  Lordlhip's  next  word  Is  But ;  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply,  But  what? 
What  does  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  do  ?  for  fomething  of  that  kind  the 
adverfative  Particle  But  fliould,  in  the  ordinary  Conftrudion  of  our  Language, 
introduce,  to  make  the  Propofition  clear  and  intelligible :  But  here  is  no  fuch 
thing  ;  But  is  one  of  your  JLordfliip's  privileged  Particles,  which  I  mufi  nor 
meddle  with,  for  fear  your  Lordfliip  complain  of  me  again*  as  (ofeverea  Critick, 
that  fmr  the  leafl  Ambiguity  in  any  Particle,  fill  up  Pages  in  my  Anfwery  to  make 
my  Book  look  confiderable  for  the  bulk  of  it.  But  fince  this  Propofition  here.  My 
Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  makes  the  fame  Body,  which  was  here  united  to  the  Soul,  not 
neceffary  to  the  DoEhrine  of  the  RefurreStion ;  BUT  any  material  Subflance  being  tW" 
ted  to  the  fame  Principle  of  Conjcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  Body  ;  is  brought  to  prove 
my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  inconfifteut  with  the  Article  of  the  Refurreftion :  I 
muft  make  it  out  in  fome  dired  Senfe  or  other,  that  I  may  fee  whether  it  be 
both  true  and  condufive*  I  therefore  venture  to  read  it  thus,  Myldeaofper' 
final  Identity  makes  the  fame  Body  which  was  heri  united  to  the  Soul,  not  to  be  neceffary 
at  the  Refurredion ;  but  allows.  That  any  material  Subftance  being  united  to  the 
fame  Principle  of Confcioufnefs,  nuAes  the  fame  Body:  Ergo,  My  Idea  of  perfonal  Iden- 
tity is  incmfiftent  with  the  Article  of  the  RefurreSiion  of  the  fame  Body. 

If  this  be  your  Lordfliip's  Senfe  in  this  Padage,  as  I  here  have  guefs'd  it  to 
be  ;  or  elfe  I  know  not  what  it  is  :  I  anfwer, 

I*  That  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  does  not  allow  that  any  material  Subflance 
being  united  to  the  fame  Principle  cf  Confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  Body.  I  fay  no 
fuch  thing  in  my  Book,  nor  any  thing  from  whence  it  may  be  infer  a ;  and  your 
Lordfliip  would  have  donemc  a  favour,  to  have  fet  down  the  words  where  I  fay 
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fO)  or  thofe  from  which  you  infer  fo^  and   Jbew'd  how  it  follows  froifi  any  thing 
I  have  faid. 

2.  Granting  that  it  were  a  Confequence  frotn  my  Idea  %f  ferfonal  Idemiiy^  that 
awf  material  Subftance  heing  united  to  the  fame  Princifle  of  Omfcioufnefs^  makes  the 
fame  Bodf  >  this  would  not  prove  that  my  Idea  of  perfmal  Identity  vjas  incomfiflent 
with  this  Propofition,  That  the  fame  Body  fiaH  he  raised;  but  on  the  contrary^ 
affirms  it :  (ince  if  I  affirm^  as  I  do.  That  the  Came  Ferfohs  (hall  be  raised,  and 
it  be  a  Confequence  of  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity,  that  any  material  Suhftance 
being  united  to  the  fame  Prindfle  of  Confcioufnefs;  makes  the  fame  Body ;  it  foUowSt 
that  if  the  fame  Perfon  be  raisM,  the  fame  Body  muft  be  :  And  fo  I  have  herein 
not  only  faid  nothing  incon/iflent  with  the  Refurrc&ion  of  the  fame  Body,  but 
have  faid  more  for  it  than  your  Lordihip*  For  there  can  be  nothing  plainer, 
than  that  in  the  Scripture  it  is  reveafd,  that  the  fame  Perfons  (hall  be  rais'd,  and 
appear  before  the  Judgment- Scat  of  Chrift,  to  anfwer  for  what  they  have  done  in 
their  Bodies*  If  theretore  vAatevet  Matter  be  join'd  to  the  fame  Principle  of 
Confcioufhcls,  makes  the  fame  Body ,  it  is  demonftration.  That  if  the  fame 
Perfons  are  raised,  they  have  the  fame  Bodies. 

How  then  your  Lordfbip  makes  this  an  Inconfiftency  with  the  Refurredioni 
is  beyond  my  Conception.    Yes^  fays  your  Lordfhip,  it  is  inconfifient  with  it,  for  p.  44* 
it  makes  the  fame  Body  which  was  here  united  to  the  Suoh  not  tote  neceffary* 

Z.  I  anfwer  therefore.  Thirdly,  That  this  is  the  firft  time  lever  learnt,  that 
ttot  necejfary  was  the  fame  with  inamfiftent.  I  fay,  that  a  Body  made  up  of  the 
fame  numerical  Parts  ot  Matter,  is  not  necefTary  to  the  making  of  the  fame 
Perfon  «  from  whence  it  will  indeed  follow,  that  to  the  Refurre£tion  of  the 
fame  Perfon,  the  fame  numerical  Particles  of  Matter  are  not  required.  What 
does  your  Lordfhip  infer  from  hence  ?  to  wit,  this :  Therefore  he  who  thinks 
that  the  fame  Particles  of  Matter  are  not  neceffary  to  the  making  of  the  fame 
Perfon,  cannot  believe  that  the  fame  Perfons  fhall  be  raised  with  Bodies  made  of 
the  very  fame  Particles  of  Matter,  if  God  fhould  reveal  that  it  (hall  be  fo,  viXn. 
That  the  fane  Perfons  fhall  be  raisM  with  the  fame  Bodies  they  had  before : 
Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay.  That  he  who  thought  the  blowing  of  Rams-Horns 
was  not  neceffary  in  it  lelf  to  the  falling^  down  of  the  Walls  of  Jericho,  could 
not  believe  that  they  ihonld  fall  upon  the  blowii^  of  Rams'-Homs,  when  God 
had  declared  it  fhould  be  fa 

Your  Lordfbip  fays,  Aty  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Article  of 
the  RefurreHion  ;  the  reafon  you  ground  it  on,  is  this,  becaufe  it  makes  not  the 
fame  Body  necejfary  to  the  making  the  iame  Perfon*  Let}us  grant  your  Lord« 
fhip's  Confequence  to  be  good,  what  will  follow  from  it  ?  No  lefs  than  this. 
That  your  Lordfhip's  Notion  (for  I  dare  not  fay  your  Lordfhip  has  any  fo  dan- 
gerous things  as  Ideas)  of  perfonal  Identity,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Article  of  the 
RefurreBion.  The  Demonfbation  of  it  is  thus  ,*  your  Lordfhip  fays.  It  is  not  P«  34,  3)< 
necefTary  that  the  Body,  to  be  raisM  at  the  lafl  Day,  fhould  confift  of  the  fame 
Particles  of  Matter^  w/)ich  were  tmited  at  the  point  if  Death ;  for  there  muft  ha 
gjreat  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingring  Difeafe ;  as  if  a  fat  Man  falls  imo  a  Confump- 
tion  :  Tou  do  not  fay  the  fame  Particles  which  the  Sinner  had  at  the  very  time  of  Com^ 
mijjionof  his  Sins  >  for  then  a  long  Sinner  muft  have  a  va/l  Body,  confidering  the  con^ 
tinual  fjfendifig  of  Particles  iy  Perfpiratioh.  And  again^  here  your  Lordfhip  fays, 
TOm  allow  the  Notion  of  perfonal  Idemity  to  belong  to  the  fame  Man  under  fever alV.i^ 
Changes  of  Matter.  From  which  words  it  is  evident.  That  your  Lordfbip  fup- 
pofes  a  Perfon  in  this  World  may  be  continued  and  prefervM  the  fame,  in  a 
Body  not  confifting  of  the  fame  individual  Particles  of  Matter;  and  hence  it 
demonftrativdy  follows.  That  let  your  Lordfhip's  Notion  of  perfonal  Identity  be 
what  it  will,  it  makes  the  fame  Body  not  to  be  necejfary  to  the  fame  PerfoM  ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  by  your  Lordfhip's  Rule,  inconfiftem  with  the  Article  of  the  Refur- 
reBion. When  your  Lordfhip  fhall  think  fit  to  clear  your  own  Notion  of  perfonal 
Identity  from  this  hcon/iflency  with  the  Article  of  the  Refurredion,  1  do  not  doubt 
but  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  will  be  thereby  clearM  too.  Till  then,  all  Inconr 
fiftency^  with  that  Article  which  your  Lordfhip  has  here  charged  on  mine,  will 
unavoidably  fall  upon  your  Lordfhip's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  my  Lord,  That  what- 

foever  is  not  neceffary,  does  thereby  become  inconfiftent.    It  is  iM^  necejfary  to  the 
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(amc  Perfoih  that  hiii  Sody  ihoald  always  confift  of  the  fame  namerical  Par* 
tides ;  this  is  Demonftration,  bccaufc  the  Particles  of  the  Bodies  of  the  fame 
Pcrfons  ID  this  Life  change  every  momtat,  and  your  Lordfhip  cannot  deny  it  \ 
and  yet  V  this  makes  it  not  mpitfifteut  with  God's  prefervlng,  i£  he  thinks  fitt 
to  the  fame  Perfoos»  Bodies  coniifting  of  the  fame  numerical  Panicles  always 
from  the  Refurredion  to  Eternity;  And  fo  likewife^  tho'  I  fay  any  thing  that 
fuppofes  it  wt  necejjfary^  that  the  fame  numerical  Particles,  which  were  vitally 
united  to  the  Soul  in  this  Life,  (hould  be  re-united  to  it  at  the  Refurre* 
ftioo,  and  conftitute  the  fiody  it  fliall  then  have  i  y«t  it  is  not  inconfifim 
with  this,  That  God  may,  if  he  pleafes,  give  to  every  one  a  Body  confiAing 
only  of  fuch  Particles  as  were  before  vitally  united  to  his  Soul.  And  thus, 
I  think,  I  have  clcarM  my  Book  from  all  that  Inconfijlmcj  which  your  Lordihip 
charges  on  it,  and  would  perfuade  the  World  it  has  with  the  ArticU  of  tht 
Rrfun^Slion  of  the  Dead. 

Only  before  1  leave  it,  I  will  fet  down  the  remainder  of  what  your  Lord- 
ihip fays  upon  this  Head,  that  tho'  I  fee  not  the  Coherence  nor  Tendency  of 
it,  nor  the  Force  of  any  Argument  in  ic  againft  me  1  yet  nothing  may  be 
omitted  that  your  Lordihip  has  thought  fit  to  entertain  your  Reader  with 
on  this  new  Point,  nor  any  one  have  reafon  to  fufped,  that  I  have  pa(s'd 
by  any  Word  of  your  Lordftiip's  (on  this  now  firft  introduced  Subjcft} 
wherein  he  might  find  your  Lordfhip  had  prov'd  what  you  had  prpmis'd  in 
P.  44.  your  Title-page.  Your  remaining  Words  are  thefe  :  T%e  Difpnte  is  not  how  jar 
ferfonal  Identity  in  it  Jelf  may  conjiji  in  the  very  fame  material  Sntftance  i  jor 
v)e  allow  the  Notion  of  ferfonal  Identity  to  belong  to  the  fame  Man  under  feveral 
Changes  of  Matter ;  kut  whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital  Union  between  tbi 
Sottl  and  Body,  and  the  Life  which  is  confequent  upon  it :  and  therefore  in  the  Rt- 
Jisrre£iionj  the  fame  material  Subjiance  mufl  be  re^tmited,  or  elje  it  cannot  be  calVi 
a  Reft»rdlion,  but  a  Renovation  ;  /•  e.  it  may  be  a  new  Life,  but  not  a  raifin^  the 
Body  from  the  Dead.  I  confefs,  I  do  not  fee  bow  what  is  here  uflier'd  in  by 
the  words  and  therefore^  is  a  Confequence  from  the  preceding  Words  i  but  as 
to  the  Propriety  of  the  Name,  I  think  it  will  not  be  much  queftion'd,  that  if 
the  fame  Man  rife  who  was  deadt  it  may  very  properly  be  call'd  the  Ritfum- 
Bion  of  the  Dead\  which  is  the  Language  of  the  Scripture. 

I  muft  not  part  with  this  Article  of  the  Refurredion,  without  returning 
P.  §2^   my  Thanks  to  your  Lordfhip  for  making  me  take  notice  of  a  Fault  in  my 
EJfay.    When  I  writ  that  Book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt  not  but 
many  others  have  done,  that  the  Scripture  had  mentioned  in  expre(s  terms, 
the  RefurreBion  of  the  Body  :  But  upon  the  Oceafion  your  Lordihip  has  given 
me  in  your  laft  Letter  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what  Revela- 
tion has  declared  concerning   the   ReJitrreElion,   and  finding  no  fuch  exprefs 
Words  in  the  Scripture,  as  that  the  Body  fbaU  rife  or  be  raised,  or  the  Refur- 
reHion  of  the  Body  i  I  (hall  in  the  next  Edition  of  it  change  thefe  Words  of 
£(Eiy,  B.i.  my  Book,  T%e  Dead  Bodies  of  MenfiaU  rife,  into  thefe  of  the  Scripture,  T'he 
Cii.  S*7*  Dead  fiall  rife.    Not  that  Iqueftion,  th^U:  die  Dead  (hall  be  raised  with  Bo- 
dies :  But  in  Matters  of  Revelation,  I  think  it  not  only  fafcft,  but  our  Duty, 
as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  Revelation,  to  keep  clofe  to  the  Words  of 
the  Scripture  ;  unlefs  he  will  aflume  to  hinifelf  the  Authority  of  one  infpir'd, 
or  make  himfelf  wifer  than  the  holy  Spirit  himfelf :  If  I  had  fpoke  of  the 
Refurreftion  in  precifely  Scripture-*  Terms,  I  had  avoided  giving  your  Lordihip 
P*  6^.  the  Oceafion  of  making  here  fuch  a  verbal  Refledion  on  my  Words ;  Wbaty  not 
^  there  be  an  Idea  of  Identity  as  to  the  Body  i 

I  come  now  to  your  Lordfhip's  fecond  Head  of  AccuCition;  your  Lord* 
P.  44.  Ihip  fays, 

2.  The  next  Articles  of  Faitb^  which  my  iNoiion  of  Ideas  is  inconfifknt  with, 
areno  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Trimty  and  the  iuamaiion  of  our  Saviour.  But  all 
the  Proof  of  Inconfittency  your  Lordihip  here  hr'mgs,  being  drawn  from  my 
Notions  of  Nature  and  Perfon,  whereof  fo  much  has  been  faid  already, 
the  fwelling  my  Anfwer  into  too  great  a  Voliime,  will  cxcufe  me  from 
fetting  down  at  large  all  that  you  have  faid  hereupon,  (o  particularly, 
as  I  have  done  in  the  precedent  Article  of  the  RtfurreBim  which  is  whol- 
ly n€W» 
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Your  Lordihip's  ^ay  of  proving,  Thztmy  Ideas  cf  Nafure  and  PerfoH  caknoi  P.45/4^i 
^00/^/2  wich  the  Articles  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  is^  as£ar  as  I  can 
underlUnd  it,  this,  That,  I  fay,  we  have  no  fimple  Ideas,  but  by  Senfation 
and  Rcflcftion,  But,  fays  your  Lordjhify  we  cannot  have  any  fimfk  Ideas  ^Nature  p,  ^^. 
and  Perfon^  hy  Senfation  and  RefieSiion ;  Ergo,  fVe  can  come  to  no  Certainty  about 
the  DiftinHion  of  Nature  and  Perfon  in  my  way  of  Ideas.  Anfw.  If  your  Lord- 
ihip  had  concluded  from  thence,  that  theretore  in  my  way  of  Ideas,  we  can 
have  no  Ideas  at  all  of  Nature  and  Perfon,  it  would  have  had  fome  appearance 
of  a  Confequence ;  but  as  it  is,  it  feems  to  me  fuch  an  Argument  as  this : 
No  fimple  Colours  in  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  way  of  Painting  come  into  his  exa£t 
and  lively  Pidures  but  by  his  Pencil ;  but  no  (imple  Colours  of  a  Ship  and  a 
Man  come  into  his  Pidures  by  his  Pencil ,-  Ergo,  We  can  come  to  no  Certainty 
abou^^eDiftinEiion  of  a  Ship  and  a  Man,  in  Sir  Godfiey  Kneller's  way  oi  Paint- 
ing. 

YourLordfiiip  fays,  It  is  notpofjible  for  us  to  have  any  fimple  Ideas  of  Nature  ^A^^ 
and  Perfon  by  Senfation  and  Refleition,  and  I  fay  fo  too ;  as  impoffible  as  it  is  to 
have  a  true  Pidure  of  a  Rainbow  ia  one  fimple  Colour,  which  confifts  in  the 
arangement  oi  many  Colours.  The  Ideas  fignify'd  by  the  Sounds  Nature  znd 
Perfon,  are  each  of  them  complex  Ideas ;  and  therefote  it  is  as  impoffible  to 
have  a  fimple  Idea  of  either  of  them,  as  to  have  a  multitude  in  one,  or  a  Com- 
pofition  in  a  Simple.  But  if  your  Lordfhip  means,  that  by  Senfation  and 
Reflexion  we  cannot  have  the  fimple  Ideas,  of  which  the  complex  ones  of 
Nature  and  Perfon  are  compounded;  that  I  mufl crave  leave  to  diflentfirom,  till 
your  Lordihip  can  produce  a  Definition  (in  intelligible  Words;  either  of  Na- 
ture or  Perfon,  in  which  all  that  is  contained  cannot  ultimately  be  refolv'd  into 
'  fimple  Ideas^of  Senfation  and  Refledion. 

Tour  Lordfhip^s  Definition  of  Perfon,  is,  "that  it  is  a  compleat  intelligent  Sub-  Vini^a^ii 
fiance  with  a  peculiar  manner  of  Subfiflence.    And  my  Definition  of  Perfon,    which 
your  Lordihip  quotes  out  of  my  Effay,  is,  ^'  That  Perfon  ftands  for  a  thinking  p^  ^^^    » 
•*  intelligent  Being,  that  has  Reafon  and  Rcfleftion,   andean  cbnfider  it  felt    *     *    - 
^  as  it  ielf,   the  fame  ,  thinking  thing  in  di£Fercnt  times  and^  places.**  When 
your  Lordihip  (ball  ihew  any  Repi^jnancy  in  this  my  Idea  (which  I  denote  by 
the  Sound  Perfon)  to  the  tncamation  of  our  Saviour,  with  which  your  Lordihip  s 
.  Notion  of  Perfon  may  not  be  equally  charg'd )  I  ihall  give  your  Lordfhip  an 
anfwer  to  it.    This  I  fay  in  infwer  to  tbcfe  Wordsi  which  is  repugnant  to  the  Ar-  p^  ^5^ 
tide  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour :  tot  the  preceding  reafoning,  td  which 
they  refer,  I  mufl  own  I  do  not  underftand. 

The  word  Perfon  naturally  fignifies  nothing  that  you  allow  ;  your  Lordfliip, 
in  your  Definition  of  it,  makes  it  {land  for  a  general  abflraEl  Idea.  Perfon  then, 
in  your  Lord(hip,  is  liable  to  the  fame  Default  which  you  lay  on  it  in  tae^vii.. 
That  it  is  no  more  than  a  Notion  in  the  Mind.  The  (ame  will  be  fo  of  the  word  P.  52^ 
Nature,  whenever  your  Lordihip  pleafes  to  define  it;  Without  which  you  can 
have  no  Notion  of  it.  And  then  the  Consequence,  which  you  there  draw  from  j^ 
their  being  no  more  than  Notion  of  the  Mind,  will  hold  as  much  in  Refped  of  your 
Lordlhip's  Notion  of  iN&r«r^  and  Perfon  as  of  mine,  viz..  That  one  Nature  and 
three  Perfons  can  be  no  more.  This  I  crave  leave  to  fay  in  anfwer  to  all  that  your 
Lordihip  has  been  pleasMto  urge  from  Page  4^>  to  thefe  words  of  your  Lord- 
ihip's,  p.  J  2.  ' 

General  Terms  (as  Nature  and  Perfon  are  in  their  ordinary  ufe  in  our  Lan^ 
guage)  are  the  Signs  of  general  Ideas,  and  general  Ideas  exift  only  in  the 
Mind  ;  but  particular  things  (which  are  the  Foundations  of  thefe  general 
Ideas,  if  theyareabilradedas  they  ibould  be)  do,  or  may  exift  conformable 
to  thoie  general  Ideas,  and  fo  fall  under  thofe  general  Names;  as  he  that 
writes  this  Paper  is  a  Perfon  to  him,  /.  e.  may  be  denominated  a  Perjon  by 
him  to  whofe  abftrad  Idea  of  Perfon  he  bears  a  Conformity  ;  juft  as  what  I 
here  write,  is  to  him  a  Book  or  a  Letter,  to  whofe  abilra^  Idea  of  a  Book  or 
a  Letter  it  agrees.  This  is  what  I  have  faid  concerning  this  matter  all  a- 
long,  and  what,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  thofe  Words 
of  your  Lordihip,  where  you  fay,  Tou  affirm  that  thofe  who  make  Nature  and  p^  . 
Perfon  to  be  only  abfhraB  and  complex  Ideas,  can  neither  defend  nor  reafonably  be- 
lieve the  DoHrine  of  the  'trinity  i  and  to  all  that  you  (ay,  p.  52-7-58.  Only 
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five  me  leave  to  wifii,  that  what  your  Lord(hip,  out  of  a  mift^  of  what 
fay  concerning  the  Ideas  o(  Nature  and  Perfon,    has  urg'd,    as  you  pretend, 
againftthem,  do  not  fornifh  your  Adverfaties  in  that  Difpute,  withfuch  Argu- 
ments againft  you  as  your  Lordfliip  will  not. eafily  ahfwer. 
P.  $8.      Your  Lordihip  fcts  down  thcfc  Words  of  mine,    **  Pcrfon  in  it  ictf  figni- 
*^  fies nothing;  but  asfoon  as  the  common  u(e  of  any  Language  has  appro^ 
**  priated  it  to  any  Idea,  then  that  is  the  true  Idea  of  a  Perfon  i**  which  Words 
your  Lordihip  interprets  thps :  i.  c  Men  may  caO  a  Perfon  what  theyfleafe^  /ar 
there  is  nothing  but  common  tffe  required  to  it :  They  may  call  a  Horfe^  or  a  Tree^  ^ 
a  Stmcy  a  Perfon^  if  they  think  fa.    Anfw,   Men,    before  common  ufe  had  ap- 
propriated this  Name  to  that  copaplex  Jdea  which  they  now  fignify  by  the 
iSound  Perfon^  might  have  denoted  it  by  tlie  Sound  Stoney   and  vice  verfa :  But 
can  your  Lordfhip  thence  argue,  as  you  do  here.  Men  -are  at  the  fame  Ifbeny 
in  a  Country  where  thofe  Words  are  already  in  common  ufe  ?    There  he  that 
will    ipeak  properly,    and  fo    as   to  be  underftood,   muft  appropriate  each 
Sound  us'd  in  that  Language  to  an  Idea  in  his  Mind  ('which  to    himfelf  is  de- 
fining the  Word)  which  is  in  fome  Degree  conformable  to  the  Idea  that  others 
apply  it  to. 
P-  59.     Tour  Lordfliip,  in  the  next  Paragraph,  fets  down  my  Definition  of  the  word 
Perfon y  viz.  **  That  Perfon  flands  for  a  thinking  intelligent  Being  that  hath 
*^  Reafon  and  Reflexion,  and  can  confider  it  felf  as  it  lelf,  the  fame  thinking 
"  Being  in  dificrenc  times  and  places  /^  and  then  asks  many  Queftions  upon 
Vincl.i^.26i.  it.    I  aall  fet  down  your  Lordihip's  Definition  of  Perfon^  which  is  this  ;  A 
Perfon  is  a  comfleat  intelligent  Subftance  with  a  feeuliar  manner  of  Subjtfknce :   and 
then  crave  leave  to    ask  your  Lordfhip    the  fame  Queftions  concerning   it, 
P.  59.  which  your  Lordfliip  here  asks  me  concerning  mine  ,•  How  comes  Perfon  tofimijwr 
this  and  nothing  elfe  f  From  whence  comes  compleat  Subfbuice,  or  peculiar  manner 
of  Subfiftcnce  to  make  1^  the  Idea  of  a  Perfon  ?  Whether  it  be  true  or  falfe^ 
J  am  not  now  to  enquire  ,*  hit  how  it  comes  into  this  Idea  cf  a  Perfon  I  Has   common 
ufe  of  our  Langu^e  appropriated  it  to  this  Senfe  ?    If  not,    this  feems  to  be  a  mere 
arbitrary  Idea  j    and  may  as  well  be  dewjfd  as  affim/d*    And  what   a   fine  pafs 
are  we  come  to,  in  your  Lordfliip's  way,  if  a  mere  arbitrary  Idea  mufl  ie  taken 

into  the  only  true  Method  of  Certainty  ?- But  if  this  be  the  true  Idea  cf  a  Per* 

fon,  then  there  can  be  no  Union  of  two  Natures  im  one  Perfon.     For  if  a  compleat 
intelligent  Subftance  be  the  Idea  of  a  Perfon,    and  the  divine  and  human  Na- 
tures be  compleat  intelligent  Subflances  j  then  the  Doiirine  of  the  Union  of  two  Na- 
tures and  one  Perfon  is  quite  funk,  for  here  mufi  be  two  Perfons  in  this  way  of 
your  Lordfllip's.     Again,  if  this  be  the  Idea  of  a  Perfon,    then   where  there  are 
three  Perfons,  there  mufi  be  three  diflinSi  compleat  intelligent  Subftances  ,•  and  fo 
there  cannot  be  three  Perfons  in  the  fame  individual  Effence.     And  thus  both  thefe 
Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  are  pafi  recovery  gone,  if  this  way  of  your 
Lordfliip's,  hold.  Thefe,  my  Lord,  are  ypur  Lordihip's  very  Words ;  what  Force 
there  is  in  them^  I  will  not  enquire  :  but  I  muft  befeech  your  Lordfliip  to  take 
them  as  Obje&ioqs  I  make  againft  your  Notion  of  Perfon,  toibew  the  Danger 
of  it,  and  the  Inconfiftency  it  has  with  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity  ztid  Incar- 
nation of  our  Saviour ;  and  when  your  Lordfliip  has  remov'd  the  Objections 
that  are  in  them,  againft  your  own  Definition  of  Perfon,  mine  alfo,  by  the  very 
fame  Anfwers,  will  be  clear'4« 
p.  61  —  6?/    ^^^^  Lordfliip's  Argument,  ih  the  following  Words,  to  Page  6$.  feems  to 
p.  61/  me  (as  far  as  I  can  collect)  to  lie  thus  :  Your  Lordbip  tells  me,  that  I  fay, 
*'  That  in  Propofitions,  Whofe  Certainty  is  built  on  clear  and  perfect  Ideas, 
**  and  evident  Deductions  of  Reafon,  there  no  Propofition  can  be  received  for 
"  divine  Revelation  which  contradicts  them.**    This  Propofition,  not  ferving 
your  Lordihip's  turn  fo  wel^   for  the  Conclufton  you  defign'd  to  draw  from 
P.  62.  ^^  your  Lordfhip  is  pleasM  to  enlarge  it.    Foryouask,   Butfuppofe  I  have  Ideas 
fuffuiemfor  Certatmy,   what  is  to  be  done  then?   From  which  Words  and  your 
following  Difcourfe,  if  I  can  underftand  it,  it  feems  to  me,   that  your  Lord- 
ihip fuppofes  it  reafonable  for  me  to  hold.  That  wherever  we  are  any  how 
certain  of  any  Propofitions,  whether  their  Certainty  be  built  on  clear  and 
perfect  Ideas  or  no,  there  no  Propofition  can  be  received  for  Divine  Revela- 
P,  64i  tion,  which  contradicts  them.    And  thence  your  Lordfliip  concludes.  That 
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becaufe  I  flay  we  may  make  fomc  Propo^cknis^  of  whofe  Truth  ^miinay  be  cer- 
tain, coDcermng  things  whereof,  we  ha^f  not  Ideas  vi  all  tbeurftirtsfer&dly 
clear  aoddiftioa  i  therefore  my  Nairn  ^  Certaimy  by  Ucas,  mn^wtfeiibriivj  tie 
Cndilfility  af  a  Matter  of  fffufb  in  aO  fiuh  Pr€po/tti(m,  Vi^hicb  4re  <fffitr4  Uk  he  he- 
UevdiMtke  accwnt  of  Divine  Revelation:  A  Conclufion  which  1  amibuofor- 
tunatc  M  not  to  find  how  it  follows  from  your  LotiiQiip's  Froniife$,>ecauie  I 
cannot  4ny  way  bring  them  into  Mode  and  Figute  with  fucb  a  Cooduiion. 
JBut  thisi]ieing  no  firange  thing  to  me  jn  my  want  of  Skill  in  your  .Locdfhip's 
way  oi  writing,  I  in  the  mean  time  crave  leave  so  ask>  Whether  there  be  any 
Proportions  your  Lordfhip  can  be  ceruin  of,  that  are  noc  divinely  xeveard  ? 
And  here  I  will  prefume  chat  your  Lordihip  is  not  fo  fccptical,  but  that  you  can 
allow  Certainty  attainable  in  many  things^  by  your  natural  Faculties.  Give  me 
leave  then  to  ask  your  Lordihip,  Whether^  where  there  be  Propofitions,  of 
whofe  Truth  you  have  certain  Knowledg*  j^ou  can  receive  any  Propofition  for 
Divine  lUvelation,  which  cootradifts  that  Ceruinty  ?    Whether  that  Certaintv  ^ 

be  built  upon  the  Agreement  of  Ideasy  fuch  as  we  have,  or  on  whatever  eUe 
your  Lodrdfiup  builds  it?  If  you  cannot,  as  I  prefokne  your Lordflrip  wiU  fay 
you>cannot)  I  make  bold  to  return  you  your  Lordfbtp's  <^e(tions  here  to  me, 
in  your  own  words :  Ut  us  mw  fufpoji  that  you  are  to  judg  of  a  Propofition  dek-  p.  64. 
vm^d  as  a  Matter  of  Faith^  where  you  have  a  Certainty  by  Reafon  from  yeur 
Grounds^  fmh  as  they :  Can  you,  my  iMrd,  ajfent  to  this  as  a  Matter  of  Faiths 
v)hen  you  are  alrea^fy  certain  of  the  contrary  by  your  way  ?  How  is  this  poffible  i 
Can  ym  believe  that  to  be  true^  which  y0u  are  certain  is  not  true  ?  Sujfoje  it  be, 
that  there  are  two  Natttres  in  one  Perfon^  the  Queftion  it,  IVhether  y(m  can  affent  to 
this  as  a  Matter  of  Faith  f  if  jm  (bould  /^,  where  there  are  mly  Probabilities  on 
the  m^^  fide,  1  grant  that  ymthen  allow  Rtvelatiim  is  to  prevail  But  when  you 
(ay  you  have  Certainty  by  Ideas,  or  without  Ideas  to  the  eomrary,  I  do  not  fee 
iyow  it  is  poffible  for  you  to  a^em  to  a  Matter  of  Faith  as  true^  when  you  are  cer* 
.  tain,  from  your  Method,  that  it  is  not  true.  For  beiw  can  ym  Mieve  againA  Cer- 
*  tainty  — — -  becauje  the  Mind  is  aBuaSy  d^enmn^d  ify  Certainty.  And  fo  your 
Ijordfliip's  Notion  of  Certain^  by  Ideas,  or  without  Ideas,  be  ic  what  it  will,  mufl 
overihrw)  the  Credibility  of  a  Matter  of  Faith  in  aU  fucb  Prof  options,  which  are  cf^ 
ferd  to  be  behev'd  on  the  acceunt  of  Divine  Revelation^  This  Argumentation 
and  Conclufion  is  good  againft  your  Lordihip,  if  it  be  good  againft  me  :  For 
Certainty  is  Certainty,  and  he  that  is  certain  is  certain,  and  cannot  aflfent  to 
that  as  true,  which  he  is  certain  is  net  true,  whether  he  fuppofes  Certainty  to  con- 
fift  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  fuch  as  a 
Man  has,  or  in  any  thing  elfe.  For  whether  thofe  who  have  attained  Cer- 
tainty, noc  by  the  way  of  Ideas,  can  belitve  againft  Certaimy,  any  more  than 
thofe  who  have  attained  Certainty  by  Ideas,  we  ihall  then  fee,  when  your  Lord- 
ihip (hall  be  pleas'd  to  ^lew  the  World  your  way  to  Certainty  without  Ideas. 

Indeed  if  what  your  Lordihip  infinuates  in  the  beginning  of  this  Paffage, 
which  we  are  now  upon«  be  true,  your  Lordihip  is  (afer  (in  your  way  without 
Ideas,  i.  e.  without  immediate  Obje^s  of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  if  there  be  a- 
ny  (uch  way)  as  to  the  underftanding  Divine  Revelation  right,  than  thofe  who 
make  ufe  ot  Ideas :  But  yet  you  are  ftiU  as  far  as  they  &om  afjentis^  to  that  as 
true,  which  you  are  certain  is  not  true.  Your  Lordihip's  Word  s  are :  So  great  a  p.  60. 
difference  is  there  between  formit^  Ideas  ftrft,  and  then  judging  of  Revelation  by 
them,  and  the  believing  of  Revelation  on  its  proper  Grounds,  and  the  interpreting  the  ^' 

Senfe  of  it  by  the  due  meafures  of  Reafon.  If  it  be  the  Privilege  of  thofe  alone 
who  renounce  Ideas,  i.  e.  the  immediate  Objeds  of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  to 
believe  Revelation  on  its  proper  Grounds,  and  the  imerpreting  the  Senfe  of  it,  by  the 
due  meafures  of  Rieafon  >  I  (hall  not  think  it  firange,  that  any  one  who  under* 
takes  to  interpret  the  Senfe  of  Revelation,  (hould  renounce  Ideas,  i.  e.  That  he 
who  would  think  right  of  the  meaning  of  any  Text  of  Scripture,  (hould  n- 
nounce  and  lay  by  all  immediate  Objeds  ol  the  Mind  in  Thinking. 

But  perhaps  your  Lordihip  does  not  here  extend  this  Di&rence  of  believit^ 
Revelation  on  its  proper  Grounds,  and  not  on  ii^  proper  Grounds,  to  all  thofe  who 
are  not,  and  all  thofe  who  are  for  Ideas.  But  your  Lordfhip  nukes  this  Compa- 
rifon  here,  only  between  your  Lordfhip  and  me,  who  you  think  am  guilty  of 
forming  Ideas  firft,  and  then  judging  of  Revelation  by  thnu    Anfw.  If  fo^  then 
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this  lays  die  blame  not  on  my  Doftrine  oildeas^  but  on  my  particular  iU  ufc 
of  them*  That  then  ^irhicb  your  Lordfliip  would  infinuate  of  me  hett»  as  a 
dangerous  way  to  miftakiog  the  Senfe  of  the  Scripture,  i$»  That  Iformldezsfirfi, 
md  Hbenjuig  0/  Revelation  by  them ;  i.  e.  in  plain  E»gt^i  That  I  get  to  my  felf, 
the  belt  I  can^  the  (ignification  of  the  words,  wherein  the  Revelation  is 
delivered,  and  fo  endeavour  to  underftand  the  Senfe  oftheRevelatioti  delivered 
in  them.  And  pray,  my  Lord,  does  your  Lordfliip  do  otherwife  ?  Does  the 
heUeviwg  oj  Revelatim  ufon  its  froper  Groundsy  and  the  due  me^ures  cf  Reajtm^ 
teach  you  to  judg  of  Revelatiim,  before  you  underftand  the  words  it  is  delivered 
in  ;  i.e.  before  you  have  formed  the  Ideas  in  your  Mind,  as  well  as  you  can, 
which  thofe  words  ftand  for  ?  If  the  due  Meafures  of  Reafon  teach  your  Lordfbip 
this,  I  beg  the  Favour  of  your  Lordfliip  to  tell  me  thofe  due  Meafures  of  Rea- 
fen,  that  I  may  leave  thok  undue  Meafures  of  Reckon,  which  I  have  hitherto  fol* 
low'd  in  the  interpreting  the  Senfe  of  the  Scripture,  whofe  Senfe  it  feems  I 
ihould  have  interpreted  firftj  and  underftood  the  Signification  of  the  words  af- 
terwards. 

My  Lord,  I  read  the  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  with  a  full  aflurance» 
that  all  it  delivers  is  true :   And  tho'  this  be  a  fubmiffion  to  the  Writings  of 
thofe  infpir'd  Authors^  which  I  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  for  thofe  of  any 
other  Men ;  yet  I  ufe  (and  know  not  how  to  help  it,  till  your  Lordfhip  (hew 
me  a  better  method  in  thofe  due  meafures  of  Reafon,  which  you  mention^  the 
fame  way  to  interpret  to  my  felf  the  Senfe  of  that  Book,  that  I  do  of  any  a- 
then    Firft,    I  endeavour  to  underftand  the  Words  and  Phrafes  of  the  Lan* 
guage  I  read  it  in,  /.  e.  to  form  Ideas  they  ftand  for.    If  your  Lordflnp  means 
any  thing  elfe  hy  forming  IdcsLsfirJi^   I  confefs  I   underftand  it  not.    And  if 
there  be  any  Word  or  Expreffion,  which  in  that  Author,  or  in  that  place  of 
that  Author,  feems  to  have  a  peculiar  meaning,  i.e.  to  ftand  for  an  Zi^a^  which 
is  different  from  that,  which  the  common  ufe  of  that  Language  has  made  it  a 
Sign  of,  that  Uea  alfol  endeavour  to  form  in  my  Mind>  by  comparing  this  Aor. 
thor  with  himfelf,  and  obferving  the  Defign  of  his  Dlfcourfe^   that  fo^  as  fitt 
as  I  can,  bya  finceie  Endeavour,  I  may  have  the  fame  Ideas  in  every  place  when 
I  read  the  Words,  which  the  Author  had  when  he  writ  them.    But  here,  my 
Lord,  I  take  care  not  to  uke  thofe  for  words  of  Divine  Revelation,  which  are 
cot  the  words  of  infpired  Writers  :    Nor  think  my  felf  concerned  with  that 
Submiffion  to  receive  the  Expreffions  of  fallible  Men,  and  to  labour  to  find  out 
their  meaning,  or,  as  your  Lordfliip  phrafes  it,  interpret  their  Senfe;  as  if  they 
were  the  Expreffions  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  the  Mouths  or  Pens  of  Men  in- 
fpir'd  and  guided  by  that  infallible  Spirit.    This,  my  Lord,  is  the  Method  I 
ufe  in  interpreting  the  Senfe  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures ;   if  your  Lord- 
ihip  knows  that  I  do  otherwife,  I  deiire  you  to  convince  me  of  it :  And  if  your 
Lordftiip  does  otherwife,  I  defire  you  to  fhew  me  wherein  your  Method  di&rs 
from  mine,  that  I  may  reform  upon  (o  good  a  Pattern  :  For  as  for  what  youac- 
cufe  me  of  in  the  following  words,  it  i$  that  which  either  has  no  Fault  in  it,  or  if 
it  has,  your  Lordftiip,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  as  guilty  as  I*  Your  words  are, 
P.  60.      Imay  pretend  what  I  pleafe,  7))at  I  hold  the  Afjuranceof  Faith,  and  the  Certainty 
by  Ideas,  to  go  upon  very  different  Grounds ;    but  when  a  Propojition  is  offer' d  me 
out  of  Scripture  to  be  believed,  and  I  doubt  about  the  Senfe  of  it^  is  not  Recmrfe  to 
be  made  to  my  Ideas  ?  Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  with  all  Submiffion,  to  retum 
your  Lordlhip  the  fame  words.    Tour  Lordfhip  may  pretend  what  you  pleafe^ 
that  you  hold  the  Afjurancecf  Faith,  and  the  Certainty  ofKnowledg  to  ftand  ttpm 
afferent  Grounds  (for  I  prefume   your  Lordfbip  will  not  fay,  that  believing 
and  knowing  ftand  upon  the  fame  Grounds,  for  that  would,  I  think,  be  to  (ay. 
That  Probability  and  Demonftration  are  the  fame  thing)  but  when  a  Fropofinm 
is  offer  d  you  out  of  Scripture  to  be  believed,   and  you  doubt  about  the  Senfe  of  it,  is 
not  recourfe  to  be  made  to  your  Notions  i  What,  my  Lord,  is  the  di£ference  here 
between  your  Lordfliip's  and  my  way  in  the  Cafe  ?  I  muft  have  recourfe  to  my 
Ideas,  and  your  Lordmip  muft  have  recourfe  toyour  Notions.    For  I  think  you 
cannot  believe  a  Propofition  contrary  to  your  own  Notions;  for  then  you  would 
have  the  fame,  and  different  Notions,  at  the  fame  time.     So  that  all  the  di£Ee- 
rence  between  your  Lordfhip  and  me,  is,  that   we  do  both  the  fame  thing  1  on-^ 
ly  your  Lordfliip  fliews  a  great  Diflikc  to  my  ufing  the  term  Idea. 

But 
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But  the  Inftance  your  Lordfiiip  here  gives,  is^  beyond  ray  CoAipreheniiom 
You  fay,  A  ProfofiHon  is  offered  me  out  ot  Scripture  to  he  Mieved^  and  I  douhtf.^^ 
ak&ut  the  Seufe  of  H.'  As  in  the  prefem  Cafe,  tohether  there  can  h  three  Per  Jims 
in  one  Nature^  or  two  Natures  and  ime  Perfon.  My  Lord,  my  Bible  is  faulty  aH 
gain  t  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  read  in  it  either  of  thefe  Propofitions, 
in  thefe  precife  words,  There  are  three  Perfons  in  one  Nature,  or.  There  are  two 
Natures  and  one  Perfon.  When  your  Lordihip  (hail  ftew  me  a  Bible  wherein 
they  arefo  fet  down,' I  fball  theii  think  them  a  good  Inftance  of  Propojkions 
offerdme  out  of  Scripttire;  till  then,  whoever  (hall  fay  that  they  are  Propofitions 
in  the  Scripture,  when  there  arc  no  fuch  words,  fo  put  together,  to  be  found 
in  Holy  Writ,  fccms  to  me  to  make  it  new  Scripture  irt  Words  and  Propofitions^ 
that  the  Holy  Ghoft  (^idsLted  not.  I  do  not  here  qucftion  their  Truth,  nor  deny 
that  they  may  be  drawn  from  the  Scripture :  But  I  deny  that  thefe  very  Propofi- 
tions  arc  in  exprefs  words  in  my  Bible.  For  that  is  the  only  thing  I  deny  here  j 
if  your  Lordlhipcan  flic w  them  me  in  your's,  I  beg  you  to  do  it. 

In  the  mean  time,^  taking  them  to  be  as  true  as  if  they  were  the  very  word* 
of  Divine  Revelation  i  the  Qucftion  then  is,  how  muft  we  interpret  the  Senfe  of 
them?  For  fuppofing  them  to  be  Divine  Revelation,  to  ask,  as  your  LordChip 
here  does,  what  Refiluiion  1,  or  any  one,  can  come  to  about  their  Poffibility,  feemi 
to  me  to  involve  a  ContradiSion  in  it.  For  whoever  admits  a  Propofition  to 
be  of  Divine  Revelation,  fuppofes  it  not  only  to  be  poffible,  but  true.  Your 
Lordihip's  Qucftion  then  can  mean  only  this.  What  Senfe  can  I,  upon  myprincs^ 
pies,  come  to,  of  either  of  thefe  Propofitions>  tut  in  the  way  of  Ideas  ?  And  I 
crave  leave  to  ask  your  Lordihip,  what  Senfe  of  them  can  your  Lordfliip  upon 
your  Principles  come  w,  iut  in  the  way  of  Notions  ?  Which,  in  plain  Englifh^  a-* 
mounts  to  no  more  than  this;  That  your  Lordfliip  muft  underftand  themac* 
cordmg  to  the  Senfe  you  have  of  thofc  Terms  ihey  are  made  up  of,  and  I  ac* 
cording  to  the  Senfe  I  have  of  thofe  Terms.  Korean  it  be  othcrwife,  unlefft 
youff  Lordihip  can  take  a  Term  in  any  Propofition  to  have  one  Senfe,  and  yet 
underftand  ic  in  another  :  And  thus  we  fee,  thiat  in  effeft  Men  have  differently 
nnderftood  and  interpreted  the  Senfe  of  thefe  Propofittons ;  whether  they  us'd 
the  way  of  Ideas  or  not,  /•  e.  whether  they  called  what  any  word  ftood  for  N^ 
tm^  or  Senfe,  or  Meanin^^  or  Idea. 

I  think  my  felf  obliged  to  return  your  Lordfliip  my  Thanks,  for  the  News 
you  write  me  here,  of^ne  who  has  foiind  a  fecret  way  how  the  fame  Body  may  be  P«  ^^* 
in  drftant  Places  at  once*  It  making  no  part,  that  I  can  fee,  of  the  Reafoning 
your  Lordfliip  was  then  upon,  I  can  uke  it  only  for  a  piece  of  News :  And 
the  Favour  was  the  greater,  that  your  Lordfliip  was  pleas'd  to  flop  your  fetf 
in  the  midft  of  fo  ferious  an  Argument  as  the  Articles  of  the  Trinity  and  Incar^ 
nation^  to  tell  it  me.  And  methinks  'tis  pity  that  that  Author  had  not  usM 
fomeofthc  words  of  my  Book,  which  might  have  ferv*d  to  have  ty*d  him  and 
me  together*  For  his  Secret  about  a  Body  in  two  Places  at  once,  which  he  does 
keep  up ;  and  my  Secret  abottt  Certainty,  which  your  Lordjhip  thinks  had  been  better 
kept  up  too,  being  all  your  words;  bring  me  into  his  Company  but  very  untoward^ 
ly.  It  your  Lordihip  would  be  pleas'd  to  ihew,  that  my  Secret  about  Certainty 
(as  you  think  fit  to  call  it)  is  fal(e  or  enoneous,  the  World  would  fee  a  good 
Reafon  why  you  ihould  think  it  better  kept  up  ;  till  t^en  perhaps  they  may  be  apt 
to  fufpeft,  that  the  Fault  is  not  fo  much  in  my  publifli'd  Secret  about  Certainty, 
as  fomewhere  elfe*  But  fince  your  Lordfliip  thinks  it  had  been  better  kept  up,  I 
promife  that  as  foon  as  you  ihall  do  me  the  Favour  to  make  publick  a  better  No^ 
tion  o/Cfrfti/itfy  than  mine,  I  will  by  a  publick  Rctraftioncail  inmine:  Which 
I  hope  your  Lordfliip  will  do,  for  I  dare  fay  no  Body  will  think  it  good  or  friend^ 
ly  Advice  to  your  Lordfliip>  if  you  have  fuch  a  Secret,  that  you  ftonld  keep  it 
up. 

Tour  Lordfliip,  withfome  Emphafls,  bids  me  obferve  my  own  Words,  that  /?•  ^3* 
here pofitively  fay,  **  That  the  Mind  not  being  certain  of  the  Truth  of  that  it 
••  doth  not  evidently  know.**  So  that  it  is  plain  here,  that  t  place  Certainty  onfy 
in  evident  Knowledge  or  in  clear  and  diftinB  Ideas,*  and  yet  my  great  Complaint  if 
your  Lordjhip  was,  7 hat  you  charged  this  upon  me,  and  now  your  Lon^p  finds  it 
in  my  own  words.  Anfw.  My  own  words,  in  that  place>  are,  T%e  mind  is  not 
certain  of  what  it  doth  not  ivi(kmly  kmrw,  but  in  them,   or  that  Paifage,  stsftt 
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down  by  3|[0ur  Lordthip,  there  is  not  the  leaft  mentloa  o(  clear  and  diftinB  Ideas : 
and  therefore  I  fhould  wonder  to  hear  your  Lordfliip  fo  folemDly  call  them  mi 
own  v)ords,  when  they  are  but  what  your  Lordfliip  would  have  to  be  a  Confe- 
quenceofmy  words  i  wereitnoty  as  I  humbly  conceive,  a  way  not  unfrequenc 
with  your  Lordfhip  to  fpeak  of  that,  which  you  think  a  Confequence  from  any 
thing  faid,  as  if  it  were  the  very  thing  (aid.  It  refts  therefore  upon  your 
Lor^ip  to  prove^  that  evidem  Kmwledg  can  be  only  where  the  Ideas  concerning 
which  it  isy  are  perfeftly  clear  and  diflin<^.  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  evideot 
Rnowledgi  that  the  Sutfiance  of  my  Body  and  Soul  exifts,  tho'  I  am  as  ceruin 
that  I  have  but  a  very  obfcure  and  confus'd  Idea  of  any  Subflance  at  all  :  So 
that  my  Complaint  of  your  Lordlbip,  upcm  that  account,  remains  very  well 
founded,  notwithftanding  any  thing  you  alledg  here. 

P.  65.  Your  hovdMp^  fumming  uf  the  force  of  what  you  have  faid^  addSj^  That  you  have 
pleaded^  (i.)  T^bat  my  Method  of  Certainty  fiakes  the  Belief  of  Revelation  ing/eneraL 
(2.)  7'hat  it /hakes  the  Belief  of  particular  Propojitions  or  Articles  of  Faith,  which  de- 
fend upon  the  Senfe  of  Words  contain  d  in  Scripture. 

That  your  Lordfliip  has  pleaded,  1  grant ;  but  with  Submifllon,  I  deny  that 
you  have  provM, 

(i.)  Thatmy  Definition  of  Knowledg,  which  is  that  which  your  Lordftip 
calls  my  Method  of  Certainty j  /bakes  the  Belief  of  Revelation  in  general.  For  all 
that  your  Lordfliip  offers  for  Proof  of  it,  is  only  the  alledgingfome  other  PaHa- 
ges  out  of  my  Book,  quite  different  from  that  my  Definition  of  Knowledg, 
which,  you  endeavour  to  fliew,  do  fliake  the  Belief  of  Revelation  in  general: 
But  indeed  have  not,  nor,  I  humbly  conceive,  cannot  fliew  that  they  do  any 
vrSLysJbake  the  Belief  of  Revelation  in  general.  But  if  they  did,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  from  thence,  that  my  Definition  of  Knowledg  >  /.  e.  mj  Method  ef  Cer- 
tainty, at  all  Jbakes  the  Belief  of  Revelation  in  general,  which  was  what  your  Lord* 
fhip  undertook  to  prove. 

p  g.  (2.)  As  to  the  fiakit^  the  Belief  of  particular  Propofitions  or  Articles  of  Faith, 
which  depend,  as  you  here  fay,  upon  the  Senfe  of  IVords;  I  think  I  have  fufficient- 
ly  dear'd  my  felf  from  that  Chai^ey  as  will  yet  be  more  evident  from  what  your 
Lordihip  here  farther  argues. 

Your  Lordihip  fays,  my  placing  Certainty  in  the  terceptionof  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  JkAes  the  Foundations  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  {jk- 
hovc-mcntiondji  which  depend  upon  the  Senfe  of  Words  contain  d  in  the  Serif  turei 
And  the  reafon  your  Lordfliip  gives  for  it,  is  this,  htczxxlt  Idomtfaywe  areto 
believe  0II  that  we  find  there  e^efs^di  My  Lord,  upon  reading  thefe  words,  I 
confultcd  the  £rri2/tf,  to  fee  whether  the  Printer  had  injur'd  yjou :  Fori  could 
noteafily  believe  that  your  Lordfliip  fiiould  reafon  after  a  Fafliion,  that  would 
juftify  fuch  a  conclufion  as  this,  viz^  Your  Lordfliip,  in  your  Letter  to  me^ 
does  not  fay  that  we  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  exprefs'd  in  Scrifture  ',  therefore 
your  Notion  of  Ortainty  fliakes  the  Belief  of  this  Article  of  Faith,  that  }e- 
lus  Chrift  defcended  into  Hell.  This,  I  think,  will  fcarce  hold  for  a  good  Con- 
ftqueace,  till  the  not  faying  any  Truth,  be  the  denying  of  it.:  and  then  if  my 
mt  fayii^m  my  Book,  That  we  are  to  believe  all  there  exfrefsd,  be  to  deny,  Ttbax 
we  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  there  exfrefs%  I  fear  many  of  your  Lordihip's 
Books  will  be  found  to  Jhakethe  Belief  oi  feveral  or  all  the  Articles  of  our  Faith. 
But  fuppofingthis  Confequence  to  be  good,  viz,.  I  do  not  fay,  therefore  I  deny, 
and  thereby  IJbake  the  Belief  of  fome  Articles  of  Faith  ;  how  does  this  prove. 
That  my  placing  of  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagree* 
ment  of  Ideas,  fiiakes  any  Article  of  Faith?  unlefs  my  faying,  that  Certainty 
confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas^  in  the 
301ft  Page  of  my  EfTay,  be  a  Proof,  thztldo  not  fay,  in  any  other  Pact  of  that 
Book,  that  we  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  exfrefs*d  in  Scrifture. 

p  But  perhaps  the  remaining  words  of  the  Period  will  help  as  out  in  your 

^*  Lordfliip's  Argument,  which  all  tc^etberftands  thus  :  Becaufeldo  notfayweare 
to  believe  aB  that  we  find  there  exfrefs  d ;  but  [I  do  ray3  in  cafe  we  have  any  cleax 
and  diftinEi  Ideas,  which  limit  the  Senfe  another  way  than  the  words  feem  to  carry  it ; 
we  aretojudg  that  to  be  the  true  Senfe.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  remember  where  I 
fay,  what  in  the  latter  pare  of  this  Period  your  Lordfliip  makes  me  fay  ;  and 
your  Lordfliip  would  have  done  me  a  Favour  to  have  quoted  the  place.    In. 

deed 
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deed  i  do  fay,    in  the  Chapter  your  Lordfliip  feems  to  be  upon,    *'  That  no 
**  Propofition  can  be  received  for  Divine  Revelation,  or  obtain  the  Aflcnt  due 
.   "  toallfuch,  ific  be  contradidory  to  our  clear  intuitive  Knowledg/'    This 
IS  what  1  there  fay,  and  all  that  1  there  fay:  which  in  cfteft  is  this.  That  no 
Propofition  can  be  received  for  Divine  Revelation,  which  is  conrradiftory  to  a 
fclf-evident  Propofition  ;  ind  if  that  be  it  which  your  Lordfliip  mikes  me  fay 
here  in  the  foregoing  words,  I  agree  to  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  whe- 
ther your  Lordfliip  differs   in  Opinion  from  me  in  ir-    But  this  not  anfwering 
your  purpofe,  your  Lordfliip  would,  in  the  following  words  of  this  Paragraph,  p.  65J 
change  felf  evident  Propofition  into  a  Propofition  wc  have  attain  d  Cmainty  of , 
tho*  bj  imperfeSi  Ideas :  In  which  Senfe  the  Propofition  your  Lordfliip  argues 
for  as  mine,  will  ftandthus.  That  no  Propofition  can  be  received  for  Divine 
Revelation,  or  obtain  the  Aflcnt  due  to  ail  fuch,  if  it  be  contradi^ory  to  any 
Propofition,  of  whofe  Trnth  we  are  by  any  way  certain.    And  then  I  defirc 
yourLordflifp  to  name  the  two  contradidory  Propofitions,  the  one  of  Divine 
Revelation^  1  do  not  affent  to  i  the  other,  that  /  have  attained  to  a  Certainty  oj 
bj  my  imferfeSi  Ideas,  which  makes  me  rejeft,  or  not  aflcnt  to  that  of  Divine 
Revelation.    The  very  fettinc  down  of  thefe  two  contradiftory  Propofitions, 
will  be  Demonftration  s^ainlt  me,  and  if  your  Lordfliip  cannot  (as  I  humbly 
conceive  you  cannot)  name  any  two  fuch  Propofitions,  'tis  an  Evidence,  that  all 
this  Duft,  that  is  rais'd,  is  only  a  great  deal  ot  talk  about  what  your  Lordfliip 
cannot  prove:  For  that  your  Lordfliip  has  not  yet  prov'd  any  fuch  thing,  I  am 
humbly  of  Opinion  I  have  already  fliewn* 

Your  Lordfliip's  Difcourfe  of  Dtfx  Girrw,  in  the  following  Pages,  is,  I  think,  P-  66-i^^ 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  it,  to  fliew,  that  Certainty  cannot  be  had  by  Ideas; 
becaufc  Des  Cartes  ufing  the  Term  Idea,  mifs'd  of  itt  Jn/w.  The  Queftion  be- 
tween your  Lordfliip  and  me.  Hot  being  about  Dis  Cartes%  but  my  Notion  of 
X^ertainty,  yOur  Lordfliip  will  put  an  end  to  my  Notion  of  Certainty  by  Ideas, 
whenever  your  Lordfliip  fliall  prove.  That  CMainty  cannot  be  attain  d  any  way 
by  the  immediate  Objefis  of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  i.e*  ^j' Ideas;  or  that  Cer- 
iai«;does  not  cotifift  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagrcement  of 
Ideas;  or  laftly,  when  your  Lordfliip  fliall  fliew  us  what  elfc  Certainty  does  con- 
iift  in.  When  your  Lordfliip  fliall  do  either  of  thefe  three,  I  promife  your 
Lordfliip  to  renounce  my  Notion,  or  Way,  or  Method,  or  Grounds  (or  whatever 
clfe  your  Lordfliip  has  been  pleased  to  call  it)  of  Certainty  by  Ideas. 

The  next  Paragraph  is  to  fliew  the  Inclination  your  Lox^Mphzsto  favour  me  p.  69,  70; 
in  the  words  it  may  be.    I  fliall    be  always  forry  to    have  miftaked  any  one's, 
cfpecially  your  Lordfliip's  Inclination  to  favour  me :  But  fince  the  Prcfshaspub- 
lifliMthisto  the  World,  the  World  muft  now  bejudgof  your  Lordfliip's  In- 
clination to  favour  me. 

The  three  or  four  following  Pages  are  to  fliew  That  your  Lordfliip's  Except  p/70— 74; 
tion  againft  Ideas,  was  not  againft  the  Term  Ideas,  and  that  I  miftook  you  in  it. 
Aufw.  My  Lord,  I  muft  own  that  there  arc  very  few  Pages  of  your  Letters?, 
when  I  come  to  examine  what  is  the  precife  meaning  of  your  words,  either  as 
ihaking  diftind  Propofitions,  or  a  continued  Difcourfc,  wherein  I  do  not  think 
my  felf  in  danger  to  be  miftaken  »  but  whether,  intheprefent  Cafe,  one  much 
more  learned  than  I  would  not  have  underftoo<i  your  Lordihip  as  I  did,  muft  be 
Jeft  to  thofe  who  will  be  at  the  Pains  to  confider  your  words,  and  my  Reply  to 
them.  Your  Lordfliip  faying,  As  I  have  flated  7ny  Notion  Ideas,  it  fnay  be  AnfA.p.ii'^i 
of  dangerous  Confequence ;  feem  d  to  me  to  fay  no  more,  but  that  my  Book  in  ge- 
neral might  be  of  dangerous  Confeqtience.  This  fecming  too  general  ao  Accufa- 
tion,  I  endeavoured  to  find  what  it  was  more  particularly  in  it,  which  yout  ^ 

TLotdihip  thought  might  be  of  dangerous  Confequence.    Arid  the  firft  thing  I  thought 
you  excepted  againft,  waisthe  ufcof  the  Term  Idea:  But  your  Lordfliip  tells  P.  72. 
me  here,  1  was  miftaken,  it  was  not  the  Term  Idea  you  excepted -againft,  but 
the  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas    To  excufe  my  Miftaken  I  have  this  ro  fay  for  my 
felf,  that  reading  in  your  fifft  Letter  thefe  exprefs  words  i  U/hen  new  Terms  are  .^  ^      ., 
madeufe  cfby  ill  Men  to  promote  Sceptitifm  and  Infidelity,  and  to  overthrow  the       *   *'*  ^* 
Myfieries  cfour  Faith,  vie  have   then  Reafon  to  enquire  into  them/  Mnd  to  examine 
fhe  Foundation  and  Tendency  o/them  ;  it  could  not  bfe  very  ftrange,  if  I  under* 
ftood  themxo  refer  to  Terms :  but  it  feems  I  was  snvftAkcn,  aod  fliouid  have  un<^ 
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flood  by  *Themy  my  way  of  Certainty  ty  Ueas^  and  ihould  have  read  your  Lord- 
ihip's  words  thus :  When  new  Terms  are  made  u^e  of  by  ill  Men^  eo  promote  Scefti^ 
dfm  and  Infidelity^  and  to  overthttnu  the  Myfieries  of  Faiths  we  have  then  reafon  to 
enquire  into  Them,  i.  e.  Mr.  Vs  Defioicion  of  Knowledge  (for  chat  is  my  way 
of  Certaincy  by  Ideas^  and  then  to  examine  the  Foundation  and  Tendency  of  Them, 
he.  this  Propofition,  viz,.  That  Knowiedg  or  Certainty  couGfts  in  the  Percep- 
tion of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas.  Themy  in  your  Lord(hip*$ 
words,  as  I  thought  (for  I  am  fcarce  ever  fure  what  your  Lord(hip  means  by 
T}iem)  neceflarily  referring  to  what  iU  Men  made  ufe  of  for  the  promoting  of  Seep- 
ticifm  and  Infidelity^  I  thought  it  had  refcr'd  to  Terms*  Why  fo  ?  fays  your 
Lordfliip  :  your  Quarrel,  you  fay,  was  not  with  the  term  Ideas.  But  that  which 
you  injijled  upon,  was  the  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  and  the  new  Terms  as  employ  d 
to  that  purpoje  ;  and  therefore  'tis  that  which  your  Lordfliip  mud  be  anderllood 
to  mean,  by  what  iB  Men  make  ufe  of,  &c  Now  I  appeal  to  my  Reader,  whe- 
ther I  may  not  be  excused,  if  I  took  Them  rather  to  refer  to  Terms,  a  word  in 
the  plural  Number  preceding  in  the  fame  Period,  than  to  way  of  Certainty  by  /- 
deasy  which  is  of  the  Angular  Number,  and  neither  preceding,  no  nor  fo  much  as 
cxprcfs'd  in  the  fame  Sentence  ?  And  if  by  my  Ignorance  in  the  ufe  of  the  Pro- 
noun Them,  \i$  my  misfortune  to  be  often  at  a  lofs  in  the  underftanding  of 
•your  Lordihip's  Writing,  I  hope  I  ihall  be  excus'd* 

Another  Excufe  for  pxy  underftanding  that  one  of  the  things  in  my   Book 
which  your  Lordihip  thought  might  be  of  dangerous  Confequence,  was  the  term  Idea^ 

Anfw.  I.    •  may  be  found  in  the(e  words  ot  your  Lordliiip :  But  what  need  aB  this  great  noife 

P'  92,  93 •  about  Ideas  and  Certainty,  true  and  real  Certainty  by  Ideas  ;  if  after  all  it  comes  only 
to  this.  That  our  Ideas  only prejent  to  us  fuch  things  from  whence  we  bring  Arguments 
ta  prove  the  Truth  of  thing*  f  But  the  IVorld  bath  beenftrangely  amus  d  with  Ideas 
of  late,  and  wfi  have  beentoU,  that  firange  things  might  jbe  done  by  the  help  ofldeas^ 
and  yet  thefe  Ideas  at  lajl  come  to  be  tommon  Notions  of  .things,  which  we  inufl  make 
ufe  of  in  our  Reafoning,    I  (hall  offer  one  Paflage  more  for  mv  cxcufc)  out  of  the 

Anfw.  1.     ^nac  Page.    I  had  faid  in  my  Chapter  about  the  Exiftenct  ot  God,  I  thought  it 

^  93.  '  moil  proper  to  exprefs  ray  felf  4n  the  mod  ufuai  (S^Uji  fimiliar  way,  by  common 
Words  and  Expceffions  :  Tmr  Lordjhif  wifhes  I  bad  dene  fo  fuite  thro'  my  Book ;  for 
then  I  bad  never  given  that  occajion  to  the  Enemies  of  our  Faith,  to  take  up  my  neu)  way 
of  Ideas,  asan.^elhal  Battery  (as  they  imugind)  afainfl  the  Myfteries  of  the 
Chriftian  Faith.  But  I  might  have  enjo/d. the  Satisfaaion  qf  my  Ideas  Lng  enough, 
before  your  Lordfhip  had  taken  notice  of  them^  unltfs  you  had  found  them  employed  in 
doing  mifcbief.     Thus  this  Pailageftands  in  your  Lordfliip's  former  Letter,  tho* 

P  -2  73.  ^^^^  y^"r  Lordflbip  gives  u$  but  a  part  of  it ;  and  that  part  your  Lordfliip 
^  *  breaks  oS  into  two,  and  gives  us  inverted  and  in  other  words.  Perhaps  thofe 
who  obferve  this,  and  better  underlland  the  Arts  of  Controverfy  than  I  do,  may 
p  2.  ^"^^^"^^^'^i"^"^^  But  your  Lordihip  bre;aks  offthe  former  Paflage  ac  thefe 
words,  flrange  fhings  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  Ideas:  and  then  adding  thefe  new 
one$,.i>*  as  to  master  of  Certainty^  leave  out  thofe  which  contain  your  wifli. 
That  /  had  e)cprefs*d  my  Jelf  in  the  mofi  ufual  way  by  common  IVords  and  Exfrefjions 
^ite  thro*  my  Book,  as  I  baddone  in  my  Chapter  of  the  Exiftencc  of  a  God  ;for 

Anfw.iif  .93- '^*^'^>  fays  your  Lordfliip,  I  had  not  given  that  occa/ion  to  the,  Enemies  of  our  Faith 
to  take  up  mi  new  way  of  Ideas,  as  an  effeHual  Bauery^  See.  which  Wifli  of  your 
Lordihip*s  is.  That  I  had  aU  along  lett  put  the  term /^^,  as  isj  plain  from  my. 

Lctt.i.i>.i27.  Words  which  .you  refer  tpin  yovr  Wiih,  m  thqy  ftandih  my  firit  Letter  ;  viz^ 
^'  I  thought  it  moft  proper  fo  exprefs  qiy  felf  in  the  naofl  uf^al  and  Buniliar 
"  way— -fby  common  Words  tnd  known  ways  ofEjxpreflion  ;  and  therefore, 
*^  as  1  think,  I  have  foar^^e  ufed  the  word  I^a  in  that  ^ole  Chapter/"  "  Now 
.  .  X  muft  agato.  appeal  to  my  Reader,  whether  youc  Lordihip  having  To  plainly 
wiih*^  that  I  had  ufed  tomm^  IVcrds  and  Exfrefjims  in  oppofition  to  the  temt 
idea,  I  am  not  excufabk  i^I  tookyoa  to  mean  that  Term  ?  tho'  yo^r  Lordihip 
-  .  leaves  out  thc.Wiih,  and*  inftead  of  it  puts  in,  i.e.  as  to  matter  of  Certainty^ 
words  whieh  .werenptiDypuf  former  tetter  ;  tho'  it.  be  for  mifl;a,king  you  in 
my  Anfwdr  xo  that  Letter*  th^t  ypu  Ijere  blanae  me-  I  muft  own,  my  Lord» 
my  Dulhefs  will  be:Vcryaptto  miftakeyou  in  Expreflions  feemingly  {q  pUun  as 
daicfC)  till  1  can  pxefumip  my  felf  quick-'fighted  enough  to  underftiind  Mens 
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Meaning  in  their  Writings  not  by  their  Exprcffions  ;  which  I  confcfs  I  am  not, 
and  is  an  Arc  I  find  my  felf  coo  old  now  co  learn. 

But  bare  Miftake  is  not  all ;  your  Lordfliip  accufes  mc  alfo  of  Unfairncfs  and  P.  75» 
Difingcnuity  in  underftanding  thcfc  words  of  your's,  The  IVorldhas  beenftrange^ 
ly  amused  with  Ideas,  and  jet  thefe  Ideas  at  lafl  come  to  be  only  common  Notions  of 
tbings  ;    as  if  in  them  your  Lordlhip  own'd  Ideas  to  be  only  common  Notions  of 
things.    To  chis,  my  Lord,  I  muft  humbly  crave  leave  to  anfwcr.  That  there 
was  no  Unfairnefs  or  Difingenuity  in  my  faying  your  Lordlhip  own*d  Ideas  for 
fuch,  becaufe  I  undcrflood  you  to  fpeak  in  that  place  in  your  own  fenfe ;  and 
cheieby  to  ihew  that  the  new  term  Idea  need  not  be  incroduc'd,  when  it  fignify'd 
only  the  common  Notion  of  things,  i.  e.  fignify'd  no  more  than  A'o^/a«doth,  which 
is  a  more  ufual  word.    This  I  took  co  be  your  meaning  in  chat  place ;  and  whe- 
ther 1  or  any  one  might  not  fo  undcrftand  it,  without  dcferving  to  be  cold.  That 
this  is  a  way  ol  turning  things  ttfon  your  Lordfbip  which  you  did  not  expeBfrom  me,  or  P.  73. 
fuch  a  folemn  Appeal  as  this,Judg  now  how  fair  and  ingenuous  this  Anfwer  is-,  I  leave 
to  any  one,  who  will  but  do  me  the  favour  to  caft  his  eye  on  the  PaflTagc  above- 
quoted,  as  it  ftands  in  your  Lordihip's  own  words  in  your  firft  Letter*    Fori  -^"^^*  '• 
humbly  beg  leave  to  fay.  That  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find,  that  when  your  ^'  ^^'  ^^* 
Lordikip  is  chaining  me  wich  want  of  Fairnefs  and  Ingenuity,  you  fbould  leave 
out,  in  the  quocing  of  your  own  words,  thofe  which  ferv'd  moft  to  juftify  the 
Scnfc  Ihad  taken  them  in,  and  put  others  in  the  (lead  of  them.    In  your  firil 
Letcer  chey  ftand  thus  :  But  the  JVorld  hath  been  ftrangely  amu^^d  ^ith  Ideas  of  Anfw.i^.^^ 
late,  and  we  have  been  told  that  ftrange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  oj  Ideas  i  and 
jH  thefe  Ideas  at  laji  come  to  be  only  common  Notions  of  things,  which  we  muft  make 
uje  ej  in  our  Reafoning ;    and  fo  on,  to  che  end  of  what  is  above  fet  down  :  all 
which  I  quoced,  to  fecure  my  felf  from  being  fufpeded  to  turn  things  upon  your  Lett.ij>«62. 
LarJ^p^  in  a  fenfe  which  your  words  (that  the  Reader  had  before  him)  would 
not  bear :  And  in  your  fecond  Letter,  in  the  place  now  under  confideration, 
they  ftand  chus  ;  But  the  World  hath  been  ftrangely  amused  with  Ideas  oj  late^  and  ?•  73« 
we  bm)e  been  told  that  ftrange  things  may  be  done  with  Ideas,  L  e.  as  to  matter  oj  Cer^ 
tmntf :  and  there  your  Lordfliip  ends.    Will  your  Lordfliip  give  me  leave  now 
to  ofc  your  own  words,  Judg  mw  how  fair  and  ingenuous  this  is  !    Words  which 
I  Ikould  not  ufe,  but  that  I  find  them  ufed  by  your  Lordfliip  in  this  very  Paflagc^ 
and  upon  this  very  Occafion.  '  - 

I  grant  my  felf  a  mortal  Man  very  liable  to  Miflakes,  efpecially  in  your 
Writings :  but  that  in  my  Miftakes,  I  am  guilty  of  any  Unfahnefs  or  Dijinge^ 
muity,  your  Lordfliip  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  pardon  me,  if  I  think  it  will  pafs 
for  wane  of  Fairnefs  and  Ingenuity  in  any  one,  without  clear  Evidence,  to  accufe 
me.  To  avoid  any  fuch  Sufpicion,  in  my  firft  Letter  I  fct  down  every  word 
•  coDtain'd  in  thofe  Pages  of  your  Book  which  I  was  concerned  in ;  and  in  my 
fecond,  I  fet  down  moft  of  the  Paifages  of  your  Lordfliip's  firft  Anfwer  that  I 
reply'd  to.  But  becaufe  the  doing  it  all  along  in  this;  would,  I  find,  too  much 
iocreafe  the  Bulk  of  my  Book;  feameftly  beg  everyone,  who  will  think  this 
ttiy  Reply  worch  his  Perufal,  co  lay  your  Lordfliip's  Letter  before  him,  that  he 
may  fee  whether  in  thefe  Pages  I  dired  my  Anfwer  to,  without  fctting  them 
down  at  larce,  there  be  any  thing  material  unanfwer'd,  or  utrfairly  or  difinge-- 
wuwjty  repreiented. 

I  our  Lordfliip,  in  the  next  words,  gives  a  reafon  why  I  ought  to  have  under-  P*  73* 
fiood  your  words,  as  a  Confequence  of  my  ^ffertion,  and  not  as  your  own  Senfe,  viz* 
Becaufe  you  all  along  diftinguift^  the  way  of  Reafon,  by  deducing  one  thing  from  ano* 
tier,  from  my  wtq  of  Certainty  in  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas.  Anfw. 
I  know  your  Lordihip'does  all  along  ulk  of  Reafon,  and  my  way  by  Ideas,  as  diftinft 
or  oppofice  :  But  this  is  the  thing  I  have  and  do  complain  of.  That  your  Lord- 
fliip docs  fpeak  of  them  as  diftinft,  without  ihewing  wherein  they  are  difie- 
rent,  fince  the  Percepcion  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  which  is 
mj  way  of  Certainty,  is  alfo  che  way  of  Reafon.  For  the  Percepcion  of  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  is  either  by  an  immediate  Comparifon  of  two 
Ideas,  as  in  felf-evident  Propofitions  \  which  way  of  Knowledg  of  Truth,  is  the 
way  of  Reafon ;  or  by  the  Intervention  of  intermediate  Ideas,  i.  e.  by  the  De^ 
Ju3ion  of  one  thing  from  another,  which  is  alfo  the  way  of  Reafon^  as  I  have  fliewn;  Lctt»i,^.i28. 
where  I  anfwer  to  your  fpeaking  of  Certainty  placed  in  good  and  found  Reafon,  and 
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not  in  Ideas:  In  which  place,  as  in  fcvcral  others,  your  Lordfliip  oppofcs  Ideas 
and  ReafoHy  which  your  Lordfhip  calls  here  dijiin^ui/bing  them.  But  to  continue 
to  fpcak  frequently  of  two  things  as  difiercnr,  or  of  two  ways  as  loppoiite, 
without  ever  (hewing  ^ny  difference  or  oppolition  in  them,  after  it  has  been 
prcfs'd  for,  is  a  way  df  Ingenuity  which  your  Lordfhip  will  pardon  to  my  Igno- 
rance, if  I  have  not  formerly  been  acquainted  with  :  and  therefore,  when  you 
fliall  have  fliewn,  that  Reafoning  about  Ideas,  or  by  Ideas,  is  not  the  fame  way 
of  Reafoning,  as  that  about  or  by  Notions  or  Comeftions,  and  that  what  I  mean 
by  Ideas  is  not  the  fame  that  your  Lordfliip  means  by  Notions  ;  you  will  have 
^^  73*  fome  rea(bn  to  blame  me  for  miftaking  you  in  the  Paflkg^s  above-quoted. 

For  if  your  Lordfliip,  in  thofc  words,  does  not  except  againft  the  term  Ideas^ 
but  allows  it  to  have  the  fame  Signification  with  Notions,  or  Conceptions,  or  Ap- 
prebenfions ;  then  your  Lordfliip's  words  will  run  thus :  But  what  need  all  this  peat 
nQife  attmt  Notions,  or  Conceptions,  or  Jpfrehenfions  ?  and  the  World  has  been  fir ange- 
ly  amusU  with  Notions^  or  Conceptions^  or  Apprehenjtons  of  late :  which,  whether  it 
be  that  which  your  Lord&ip  will  own  to  be  your  meaning,  Imuft  leave  to  your 
Confideration. 
P.  74i  Your  Lordfliip  proceeds  to  examine  my  new  Method  of  Certainty,  as  you  are 
picas'd  to  call  it. 

To  my  asking  whether  there  be  any  other  or  older  Method  of  Certainty,  yonr  Lord- 
Pi  75*  iUip  anfwers,    fhat  is  not  the  point '^   but  whether  mine  be  any  at  all:  which  your 
Lordpiip  denies*    Anfw.  I  grant,  to  him  that  b^r^ly  </(?«w  it  to  be  any  at  all^  it  is 
«w  the  poiwt,  whether  there  be  any  older  }  but  to  nim  that  calls  it  a  new  Method, 
I  humbly  conceive  it  will  not  be  thought  wholly  befides  the  point,  to  (hew  an  older; 
at  leaft,  that  it  ought  to  have  prevented  thefe  following  words  of  your  Lord- 
ihip's,  viz..  That  yxur  Ijfirdfiip  did  never  pretend  to  inform  the  IVorld  of  new  Mf 
tbads  :  which  being  in  anfwer  tp  my  De/Ire^  that  you  wouki  be  pleas  d  to  0iew 
me  an  older,  or  another  Method,  plainly  imK^y»  That  your  Lordfliip  fuppofes, 
that  whoever  will  inform  the  World  of  another  Method  of  Certain^  than  mine, 
can  do  it  only  by  informing  tbem  of  a  new  one.    But  fince  this  is  the  Anfwer 
your  Lordfliip  pleafes  to  make  xq  my  Requeft,  I  crave  leave  to  confider  it  a  little. 
Your  Lordihip  having  proaounc'd  concerning  my  Definition  of  Knowledge 
which  you  call  my  Method  qf  Certainty,  That  it  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
Leit.7.p.27i  an  Article  of  the  Chriftian  Faith ;   1  defir'd  you  to  fhcw  in  what  Certainty  lies: 
S8«  and  deftr'd  it  of  your  Lordfliip  by  thefe  prefling  Confiderations,  That  it  would 

fecure  that  Article  of  Faith  ^ai^ft  any  dangerous  Confequence  from  my  way,  and 
be  a  great  fervice  to  Truth  in  gcner^*  To  which  your  Lordihip  replies  here, 
P«  75»  7%at  you  did  never  pretend  to  inform  the  IVorld  (f  New  Methods  i  and  then  fore,  are 
not  bound  to  go  any  farther  than  '^at  you  found  fault  witby  which  was  my  new 
Method. 

Anfw.  My  Lord,  I  did  not  defire  any  ttew  Method  of  yoU|  I  obferv'd  your 
Lordfliip  in  more  places  than  one>  refledlcd  on  me  for  writing  out  of  my  ovM 
Thoughts :  and  ther^ore  I  could  not  expe&  from  your  Lordfliip  what  you  fo  much 
condemn  in  another.  Befides^  one  of  the  faults  you  found  with  my  Method, 
was,  That  it  was  Nrw :  And  therefore  if  your  Lordfliip  will  look  agaio  into 
Lctt.2.p.88.  that  Pailage>  where  I  defirc  you  to  fit  the  World  right  in  a  thing  of  that  peat  con- 
fequence, as  it  is  to  know  wherein  Certainty  confifts  ;  you  will  not  find,  that  I 
mention  any  thing  of  t  nerw  Method  of  Certainty  :  my  words  were  another,  whe- 
ther old  or  new,  was  indi0ercnc  In  truth,  aU  that  J  requeued,  was  only  ftxh 
a  Method  of  Certainty,  as  your  Lordfliip  approved  of,  and  was  fecure  in  ,*  and 
therefore  I  do  not  tee  bow  your  noi  preundini  to  inform  the  IVorld  in  any  new  Me- 
thods, can  be  any  way  alkdg'd  as  a  Reafon  for  refufing  fo  u(eful  and  fo  charita- 
ble a  thing. 
P*  75«  Your  Lordfliip  farther  adds,  Tliat  you.  are  not  bound  to  go  any  farther,  than 
what  you  found  fault  with.  Anfw»  I  fuppofe  your  lordfliip  means.  That  w«  are 
not  bound  by  the  Law  of  Diffutation ;  nor  are  you,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  by  this 
Law  forbid :  or  if  you  were,  the  Law  of  the  Schools  could  not  difpenfe  with 
the  eternal  Divine  Law  of  Char ity.  The  Law  of  Difputing,  whence  had  it  it$ 
fo  mighty  a  Sandion  ?  It  is  at  l^eft  but  the  Law  of  N^Traogling,  if  it  fliut  out  the 
great  Ends  of  Information  aipd  i^ftruaiop  -,  and  ferves  only  to  flatter  «  little 
goilty  Vanity,  in  a  Vi&wy  over  an  AdverCary  leis  skilfiil  indiis  Art  of  Fencing. 
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Who  can  believe,  that  upon  fo  flight  an  account  your  Lordfliip  ffiould  iicglcft 
your  Dcfign  of  writing  againft  me?  The  great  Motives  of  yX)ur  Concern  for 
an  Article  of  the  Chriftiau  Faith,  and  of  that  Daty  which  you  profeft  h4S  ihade 
you  do  tvhat  you  have  done,  will  be  belicv'd  to  work  more  uniformly  in  your 
Lordfliip,  than  to  let  a  Father  of  the  Church,  and  a  'teacher  in  Ifraei^  not  tell  ' 
one  who  a$ks  him,  which  is  the  right  and  fafc  way,  if  he  knows  it.  No,  no; 
my  Lord,  aChara&erfo  much  to  th^  prejudice  of  your  Charity^  no  Body  will 
receive  of  your  Lordfliip ;  no,  not  from  your  felf :  Whatever  your  Lordfliip 
may  fay,  the  World  will  believe.  That  you  would  have  given  a  better  Method 
cf  Certainty^  if  you  had  had  one  ;  when  thereby  you  would  have  fecur'd  Men 
from  the  danger  of  running  into  Errors  in  Articles  of  Faith,  and  effeftually  have 
recall M  them  from  my  xvay  of  Certainty ,  which  leads,  as  yonr  Lordfliip  fays,  to 
Scefticifm  and  Infidelity.  For  to  turn  Men  ftom  a  way  they  are  in,  the  bare 
telling  them  it  is  dangerous,  puts  but  a  fhon  Stop  to  their  going  on  in  it :  There 
is  nothing  efledual  to  fet  them  d*going  right,  but  to  Q^ew  them  which  is  the 
fate  and  i^re  way  t  a  piece  of  Humanity,  which  when  ask'd,  no  Body,  as  far  as 
he  knows,  refufes  another ;  and  this  I  have  eameftly  ask*d  of  your  Lordfliip. 

Your  Lordfliip  reprefents  to  me  the  Ut/atisfaSiorinefs  and  Ltconfiftency  of  ray  way  p.  7^: 
of  Certainty,  by  telling  me.  That  it  J^emsftiBafiranu  thingtoyoUy  thattjhould 
talkfo  much  oj  a  new  Method  of  Certainty  ty  Ideas ;  and  yet  allow^  as  1  do,  fuch  a 
v)am  of  Ideas,  fo  much  ImferfeRim  in  them,  and  fuch  a  warn  of  Connexion  between  our 
Ideas^  and  the  thinrs  thmfehes.  Anfw.  This  Objeftion  being  fd  Viflbly  againft 
the  Extent  of  our  &nowledg,  ^nd  not  the  Certainty  of  it  by  Ideas,  would  need  no 
other  Anfwer  but  this,  that  itprovM  nothing  to  the  Point;  which  was  tofliew, 
that  my  way  by  Ideas ^  was  no  way  to  Certainty  at  aB;  not  to  true  Certainty,  which 
is  a  Term  your  Lordihip  ufes  here,  which  I  (hall  be  able  to  conceive  virhat  you  P.  76. 
mean  by,  when  you  fliall  be  pleas'd  to  tell  me  what  falfe  Certainty  js. 

But  becaufe  what  you  hy  here,  is  in  ihort  what  you  ground  your  Charge  of 
Sceftic\fm  on,  in  your  former  Letter  ;  I  fliall  herci  according  to  my  Promife, 
conflder  what  your  Lordfliip  fays  there^  ^d  hppe  you  will  allow  this  to  be  no 
unfit  Place. 

Tour  Charge  of  Sceptigifm,  in  your  former  tetter,  is  as  followeth.  Anf#,  t.p.' 

Your  Lord/hip's  firft  Argument  confifts  in  thefe  Pri?pofitions,  viz,.  125—13/. 

1.  That  1  fayi,  p.  125.  That  Knowlcdg  is  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  ot  Ideas. 

2.  That  1^0  about  tofrave,  That  there  are  very  many  more  Beings,  of  virhich 
we  have  no /ifox,  than  thpfc  of  which  we  have;  from  whence  your  Lordfliip 
draws  this  Copclufion^  That  we  are  excluded  frem  attaining  any  KnonvUdg^  as  to  the 
jfoT  greatejl  fan  of  the  Vniverfe:  which  I  ^gree  to.  But  with  Subm'ffion,  this  is 
not  the  Propo(iti(m  to  be  provM,  but  this,  viz^  That  my  waylay  Ideas,  ox  my  way 
cf  Certainty  by  Ideas^  for  to  that  your  Lordfliip  reduces  it;  i*  e.  my  Placing  of 
Cenainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  oildeasi  leads 
to  Sceptictfm. 

Farther,  from  my  fayingi  that  the  intetleftual  World  is  greater  and  more  .  >^  . 
beautiful  certainly  than  the  material,  your  Lordfliip  argue$,  That  i(  (Certainty  ^^  ^^^^ 
may  be  had  by  general  Reafons  without  particular  Ideas  in  one,  it  may  alfo  in  other 
Cafes.  Anfw.  It  may,  no  doubt :  But  this  is  nothing  againft  any  thing  I  have 
faidy  for  I  have  nei their  faid,  norfuppofe,  That  Certainty  by  general  ReafoHs^  or 
any  Reafons  can  be  had  without  Ideas ',  no  more  than  Ifay,  or  fuppofe,  that 
we  can  reafon  without  thinking,  or  think  without  immediate  Objeds  of  our 
Minds  in  thinking,  /•  e.  think  without  Ideas.  But  your  LordfluP  a^ks,  H/bence 
comes  this  Certainty  (  for  J  fay  certainly  )  where  there  be  no  particular  Ideaa,  if  Know- 
ledg  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  f  I 
anfwer,  we  have  Ideas  as  far  as  we  are  certain ;  and  beyond  that,  we  hzvc 
neither  Certainty,  no  nor  Probability^  Every  thing  which  we  either  know  01^ 
believe,  is  fome  Propofition  i  Now  no  Propofition  can  be  framed  as  the  Objedt 
of  our  Knowledg  or  Aflent,  wherein  two  Ideaa  are  not  joinM  to,  or  feparaced 
from  one  another  As  for  Example,  when  I  affirm  that  fometbing  exifis  in  tbt 
World,  whereof  I  have  no  Idea,  E^iflence  is  affirmed  of  fomething,  Tome  3eing  i 
And  I  have  as  clear  an  Idea  of  Exiftence  and  Something,  the  two  things  join  d 
in  that  Propofition^  as  I  have  of  them  in  this  Propofition^  Something  exifis  in  thi 
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JVorldy  v)hereof  I  have  an  Idea.    When  therefore  I  affirm,  that  the  intellcdual 
World  is  greater  and  more  beautitul  than  the  material;  whether  I  fliould  know 
the  truth  of  this  Propofition,  eicher  by  Divine  Revelation,  or  (hould  aflcrt  it  as 
Effay,B.  4.    highly  probable  (  which  is  all  I  do  in  that  Chapter,  out  of  which  this  Inftancc  is 
^•3«  brought)  it  means  no  more  but  this,  vix^.  That  there  are  more,  and  more  beau- 

tiful Beings,  whereof  we  have  no  Ideas^  than  there  are  of  which  we  have  Ideas; 
of  which  Beings,  whereof  we  have  no  Ideas,  we  can,  for  want  of  Jdeas^  have 
no  farther  Knowledg,  but  that  fuch  Beings  do  exifi. 
If  your  Lordfhip  (hall  now  ask  me>  how  I  know  there  are  fuch  Beings  ;  I  an- 
£fray,B.4*   f^er,  that  in  that  Chapter  of  the  Extent  qf  our  Knowledge  I  do  not  fay  I  know, 
^'  ^*  but  I  endeavour  to  Ihew,  that  it  is  moft  highly  probable  :  But  yet  a  Man  is  ca- 

pable of  knowing  it  to  be  true,  becaufe  he  is  capable  of  having  it  reveal'd  to  him 
by  God,  that  this  Propofition  is  true,  viz..  That  in  the  Works  of  God  there 
are  more^  and  more  beautiful  Beings,  whereof  we  have  no  Ideai^  than  there 
are  whereof  we  have  Ideas.  If  God,  inftead  of  (hewing  the  very  things  to  St. 
Paul,  had  only  revealed  to  him,  that  this  Propo(ition  was  true,  viz^  Tlut  there 
were  things  in  Heaven,  luhich  neither  Eyehadfeen,  nor  Ear  had  heard,  nor  had 
enter  d  into  the  Heart  of  Man  to  conceive ;  would  he  not  have  known  the  Truth  of 
that  Propofition  of  whofe  Terms  he  had  Ideas,  viz»  of  Beings^  whereof  he  had 
no  other  Ideas,  but  barely  as  fomething,  and  of  Exijlence  >  tho'  in  the  want  of  o- 
ther  Ideas  of  them,  he  could  attain  no  other  Knowledge  of  them,  but  barely 
that  they  exifted  ?  So  that  in  what  I  have  there  faid,  there  is  no  Contradidion 
norShadow  of  a  Contradidion,  to  my  placing  Knowledg  in  the  Perception  of 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas. 

But  if  I  (hould  any  where  mifiake,  and  fay  any  thing  jnconfiflent  with  that 
way  of  Certainty  of  mine  ;  how,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  could  you  conclude 
from  thence,  that  the  placing  Knowledg  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  oc 
Difagreement  oi  Ideas,  tends  to  Scefticifm?  That  which  is  the  Propofition  here  to 
be  prov'd,  would  remain  (liil  unprovM:  For  I  might  fay  things  inconfiftent  with 
this  Propofition,  That  Knowkdgconfifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  ConneBion  and  Apet^ 
mmt  or  Difagreement  and  Repugnancy  of  our  Ideas  -,  and  yet  that  Propofition  be  true, 
and  very  far  from  tending  to  Scefticifm,  unlefs  your  Lordfhip  will  argue  that  every 
Propofition  that  is  inconfillent  with  what  a  Man  any  where  fays,  tends  to  Scep^ 
ticifm ;  and  then  I  (hould  be  tempted  to  infer,  that  many  Propofitioos  in  the  Lett 
ters  your  Lordfiiip  has  honourM  me  with,  will  tend  toScepticifm. 
Anfw.  I.  Your  Lordfhip  s  fecond  Argument  is  from  my  faying,  *^  We  have  no  Ideas  of 

f.  126, 127.  cc  jjjg  mechanical  Aflfeftions  of  the  minute  Particles  of  Bodies,  which  hinders  our 
^^  certain  Knowledg  of  univerfal  Truths  concerning  natural  Bodies :"  from 
whence  your  Lord(hip  concludes,  Thatjince  we  can  attain  to  no  Science,  as  to  Bodies 
or  Spirits,  our  Knowkag  muft  be  confind  to  a  very  narrow  ampafs.  I  grant  it,*  but 
I  crave  leave  to  mind  your  Lord(hip  again,  that  this  is  not  the  Propofition  to  be 
provM :  A  little  Knowledg  is  (lill  Knowledge  and  not  Scepticifm.  But  let  me 
have  affirm'd  our  Knowledg  to  be  comparatively  very  little  ;  how,  I  befeech 
your  Lord(hip,  does  that  any  way  prove,  that  this  Propofition,  *'  Knowledg 
**  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  our  Ideas, 
any  ways  tends  toScepticifm  /  which  was  the  Propofition  to  be  prov'd.  But  the 
Anfw.  !•  Inference  your  Lord(hip  (huts  up  this  Head  with,  in  thefe  Words  :  So  that  aU 
p.  127.  Certainty  is  given  up  in  the  w(Vf  0}  Knowledg,  as  to  the  vifitle  and  invijible  World,  or 

at  leaft  the  greateft  part  of  them  i  (hewing  in  the  firft  part  of  it  what  your  Lord- 
fhip (hould  have  infer'd,  and  was  willing  to  infer,  does  at  laft  by  thefe  Words 
in  the  Qofe,  Or  at  leaft  the  greateft  part  o/Them,  I  guefs,  come  jufl  to  nothing : 
I  fayj  I  gue&  ,*  for  what  7%em,  by  Gramnutical  Conflru&ion,  is  to  be  refer'd 
to,  feems  not  clear  to  me. 
Anfw,  I.  Your  third  Argument  being  jufl  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former,  only  to 

P'  ^^^*         ihew.  That  I  reduce  our  Knowledg  to  a  very  narrow  Compafs,  in  refpefi  of  the 

whole  Extent  of  Beings  %  is  already  anfwered. 
Anfw.  I.  In  the  fourth  place  your  Lordfhip  fets  down  fome  words  of  mine  concerning 

P*  129-  Reafoning  and  Demonftration;  and  then  concludes.  But  if  there  te  no  way  of  com- 
ing to  Demonflration  but  this,  /doubt  we  muft  he  content  withota  it.  Which  being 
nothing  but  a  Declaration  of  your  Doubt,  is,  I  grant,  a  very  Ihort  way  of 
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provmg  any  Propofition  i  and  I  fliall  leave  to  your  Lordfliip  the  Satisfaftion   . 
your  have  in  fuch  a  Proof,  (ince  I  think  it  will  fcarce  convince  others. 

In  the  laft  place,  your  Lordihip  argues.  That  bccaufe  I  fay,  that  the  Idea  in  Anfw.  i. 
the  Mind  proves  not  the  Exiftence  of  that  thing  whereof  it  is  an  Idea,  there-  -P^^^^— 131* 
fore  we  cannot  know  the  adual  Exiftence  of  any  thing  by  our  Senfes  :  bccaufe 
we  know  nothing,  but  by  the  perceiv'd  Agreement  of  Ideas.  But  if  you  had 
been  pleas'd  to  have  confider'd  my  Anfwer  there  to  the  Sceptkksy  whofe  Can(e 
you  here  feem,  with  no  fmall  vigour,  to  manage ;  you  would,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, have  found  that  you  miftakc  one  thing  for  another,  vi**  The  Idea  that 
has  by  a  former  Senfation  been  lodged  in  the  Mind,  for  adually  receiving  any 
Idea^  u  e.  oBual  Senfation  j  which,  I  think,  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove  are 
two  diftind  things,  after  what  you  have  here  quoted  out  of  my  Book.  Now 
the  two  Ideas^  that  in  this  cale  are  perceiv'd  to  agree,  and  do  thereby  produce 
Knowledg,  are  the  Idea  of  aHual  Senfation  (which  \s  an  A&ion  whereof  I  havtt 
a  clear  and  diftind  Idea)  and  the  Idea  of  aShal  Exiftence  of  fomething  without 
me  that  caufes  that  Senfation.  And  what  other  Certainty  your  Lordfliip  has  by 
your  Senfes  of  the  exifting  of  any  thing  without  you,  but  the  perceiv'd  Con- 
nedion  of  thofe  two  Ideas^  I  would  gladly  know.  When  you  have  deftroy'd 
this  Certairty,  which  I  conceive  is  the  utmoO,  as  to  this  matter,  which  out 
infi.iitely  Wife  and  Bountiful  Maker  has  made  us  capable  of  in  this  ftate  i  your 
Lordfliip  will  have  well  aflifted  the  Scef  ticks  in  carrying  their  Arguments  againft 
Certainty  by  Senfc,  beyond  what  they  could  have  expefted. 

I  cannot  but  fear,  my  Lord,  that  what  you  have  faid  here  in  favour  of  Scep^ 
ticifm,  againft  Certainty  by  Senfe  (for  it  is  not  at  all  againft  me,  till  you  fliew 
we  can  have  no  Idea  of  aiitual  Senfation)  without  the  proper  Antidote  annex'd» 
in  fliewing  wherein  that  Certaintv  co.ififts  (if  the  account  I  give  be  not  true) 
after  you  have  fo  ftrenuoufly  endeavour'd  to  deftroy  what  I  have  faid  for  it  1 
will,  by  your  Authority,  have  laid  no  finall  Foundation  of  Scepticifm :  which 
they  will  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of,  with  advantage  to  tlieir  Caule,  who  have  a«y 
Bilpofition  that  way*  For  I  de{ireanyt)ne  to  read  this  your  fifth  Argument, 
and  then  jqdg  which  of  us  two  is  a  Promoter  of  Scepticifm^  I  who  have  en- 
deavoured, and,  as  I  think,  prov*d  Certainty  by  our  Senfes  ;  or  your  Lordihip, 
who  has  (in  your  Thoughts  at  leaft)  deflroy'd  thefe  Proofed  without  giving  us 
any  ether  to  fupply  their  place.  All  your  other  Arguments  anaount  to  no  more 
but  this,*  That  I  have  given  Inftances  to  fliew,  that  the  Extent  of  our  Know- 
ledg, in  comparifon  of  the  whole  Extent  of  Beings  is  very  little  and  narrow : 
which,  when  jour  Lordjhip  writ  joitr  Fhtdieation  of  the  DoBrine  of  the  Trinity,  yhniiofMA* 
were  very  fair  and  ingenuous  Confefjions  of  the  Shortnefs  of  Htanan  Underftanding, 
uitb  refpeSi  to  the  Nature  and  Manner  of  fuch  things,  vshich  we  are  m^  certain  ff 
the  Being  of  by  confiant  and  undoubted  Experience :  Tho'  fince  you  have  ibew'd 
your  diflike  ot  them  in  more  places  than  one,  particularly  /*  33.  and  again  it,^^'*'^^^* 
more  at  large,  p.  43.  and  at  laft  you  have  thought  fit  to  reprefent  them  as  Ar-  *°*M3  45- 
guments  for  Scepticifm.  And  thus  I  have  acquitted  my  felf,  I  hope,  to  your 
Lordfl)ip*s  Satisfadiou;  of  my  Promife  to  anfwer  your  Accufation  of  a  ^Tendency 
to  Scepticifm. 

But  to  return  to  your  fecond  Letter,  where  I  left  off.  In  the  foUowing  Pages  P.  7^—78.' 
you  have  another  Argument  to  prove  my  way  of  Certainty  to  he  none,  hut  to  lead  to 
Scepticifm :  which,  after  a  ferious  perufal  of  it,  feems  to  me  to  amount  to  no 
more  butthis,  Thar  Des  Cartes  and  I  go  both  in  the  way  of  Ideas,  and  we  diflfer  $ 
Ergo,  the  placing  of  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment  of  Ideas,  is  no  way  of  Certainty,  but  leads  to  Scepticifm  :  which  is  a  Con- 
fequence  I  cannot  admit,  and  I  think  is  no  better  than  this ;  YourLordfbip  and 
I  difier,  and  yet  we  both  go  in  the  ways  of  Ideas  ;  Ergo,  the  placing  of  Knowledg 
in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  is  no  way  of  Cer^ 
tainty  at  aU^  hut  leads  to  Scepticifm* 

Tour  Lordfhip  will  perhaps  think  I  fay  m6re  than  I  can  juftify,  when  I  (ay 
your  Lordfiiip  goes  in  the  way  of  Ideas ;  for  you  will  tell  me,  you  do  not  place 
Certaimy  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas.  Anfw. 
Ko  more  does  Des  Cartes ;  and  therefore,  in  that  refpeft,  he  and  I  x^nt  no 
more  in  the  fame  way  of  Ideas,  than  your  Lordfhip  and  I  do.  From  whence  it 
follows.  That  how  much  foever  be  and  I  may  diflfer  in  other  Points,  our  dif* 
jfercnce  is  no  more  an  Argument  againft  this  Propofition,  That  Knowledg  or 
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Certainty  confifts  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreen^ent  of  Idea^ 
than  your  Lordlhip's  and  my  Difference  in  any  other  Point,  i$  an  Argument 
againft  theXruthof  that  my  Definition  of  Knowledg,  or  that  it  tends  to  Sceftkifm. 
But  you  will  fay,  That  Des  Canes  built  his  Syftem  ot  Philofophy  upon 
Ideas  i  and  fo  I  fay  does  your  Lordihip  too,  and  every  one  elfe  as  much 
as  he,  that  has  any  Syftem  of  that  or  any  other  part  of  Knowledg.  For  Ideas 
are  nothing  but  the  immediate  Obje&s  of  our  Minds  in  thinking  ,*  and  your 
Lordfbip,  I  conclude,  in  building  your  Syftem  of  any  part  of  Knowledge 
thinks  on  fomething ;  and  therefore  you  can  no  niore  builds  or  have  any 
S)ftem  of  Knowledg  without  Ideas,  than  you  can  think  without  fbme  imme* 
diate  Objefts  of  thinking.  Indeed,  you  do  not  fo  often  ufe  the  word  Ideas 
as  Des  Cartes  or  I  have  done ;  but  ufing  the  things  fignify'd  by  that  Term 
as  much  as  either  of  us  (  unlefs  you  can  think  without  an  immediate  Ob- 
je&  of  thinking)  your's  alfo  is  the  way  of  Ideas^  as  much  as  his  or  mine.  Tour 
condemning  the  way  of  Ideas,  in  thofe  general  Terms,  which  one  meets  with 
fo  often  in  your  Writings  on  this  occafion,  amounts  at  laft  to  no  more  but  an 
Exception  againft  a  poor  Sound  of  three  Syllables,  tho'  your  Lord(hip  thinks 
fit  not  to  own  that  you  have  any  Exception  to  it. 

If,  befides  this,  thefe  ten  or  twelve  Pages  have  any  other  Argument  in 
them,  which  I  have  not  feen,  I  humbly  deure  you  would  be  pleased  to  put  ic 
into  a  Syllogifm,  to  convince  my  Reader  that  I  have  filently  pafs'd  by  an 
Argument  ot  Importance;  and  then  I  promife  an  Anfwer  to  it:  And  the 
fame  Requeft  and  Promife  I  make  to  your  Lordftiip,  in  referenccto  all  other  Paf- 
fages  in  your  Letter  ,wherciD  you  think  there  is  any  thing  of  moment  unanfwer^d. 
P.  87.  ^<>ur  Lordfhip  comes  to  anfwer  what  was  in  my  former  Letter,  to  fliew^ 
that  what  you  had  faid  concerning  Nature  and  Perfon,  was  to  me  and  feveral 
others,  whom  I  had  talk'd  with  about  it,   hard  to  be  underfiood.    To  this 

P.  87— X03.  purpofe  the  (ixteen  next  Pages  are  chiefly  employed,  to  Ihew  what  Arifhtle 
and  others  have  iaid  about  (p\i(yi^  and  Naeura,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  Word ;  nei- 
ther of  which  is  the  Ef^lijb  Word  Nature,  nor  can  concern  it  at  all,  till  it 
be  proved  that  Nature  in  EngUfb  has,  in  the  propriety  of  our  Tongue,  pre- 

P.92,&96.  cifely  the  fame  Signification  ^at  cpt^i^  had  among  the  Greeks,   and  Natura 
^       among  the  Romans.    For  would  it  not  be  pretty  narih  to  an  Englifh  Ear,  to 
fay  with  Arifiotle,  That  Nature  is  a  corporeal  Subfiame,  or  a  corporeal  Subftame 
is  Nature  i   to  inftance  but  in  this  one,  among  thofe  many  various  Senfes 
which  your  Lordihip  proves  he  usM  the  term  <p\)^i^  in  :  or  with  Anaximander, 
P«9^.  That  Nature  is. Matter^  or  Matter  Nature  i   or  with  Sextus  Empericus,    That 
P.  98.  Nature  is  a  Principle  of  Life,  or  a  Principle  of  Life  is  Nature  ?    S$  that  tho' 
the  Philoffphers  of  old  of  aB  kinds  did  underiland  the  Senfe  of  the  terms  <p^(n^ 
arid  Naturay   in  the  Languages  of  their  Countries;    yet  it  does  not  follow^ 
P.  99*  what  you  would  here  conclude  from  thence,  that  they  underftood  the  proper 
Signification  of  the  term  Nature  in  Englijb.    Nor  has  an  En^lifb  Man  any 
juore  need  to  confult  thofe  Grecians  in  their  ufe  of  the  Sound  (pxx^i^,   to  know 
what  Nature  fignifies  in  Engli/h  \  than  thofe  Grecians  had  need  to  confult  our 
Writings,    or  bring  Inftances  of  the  ufe  of  the  word  Nature  in  Englifb  Au- 
thors, to  juftify  their  ufing  of  the  term  (pi^i^  in  any  Senfe  they  had  us'd  it  in 

P*  99,  lOo,  Greek.  The  like  may  t^  faid  of  what  is  brought  out  of  the  Greek  Chri- 
flian  Writers  ;  for  I  think  an  Englifb  Man  could  fcarce  be  juftify 'd  in  laying  in 
Englifb,  That  the  Angels  were  Natures,  becaufe  Thodoret  and  St.  Ba/l  calls 
them  cpooii^.  To  thefe,  I  think,  there  might  be  added  other  Senfes,  wherein  the  word 
P.  T02*  (p\{oi^  may  be  found  made  ufe  of  by  the  Greeks,  which  are  not  taken  notice  of  by  your 
Lordfbip:  As  particularly  Ariftotle,  if  I  miftake  not,  ufes  it  for  a  Plafiick  Power,  or 
a^  kind  of  Anima  Mundi,  prefidingover  the  material  IVorld,  and  producing  the  Order 
and  Regularity  of  Motions,  Formations  and  Generations  in  it. 

Indeed  your  Lordihip  brings  a  Proot  from  an  Authority  that  is  proper  m 
the  Cafe,  and  would  go  a  great  way  in  it ;  for  it  is  of  an  Englifb  Man,  who, 
writing  of  Nature,  gives  an  account  of  the  Signification  of  the  word  Nature 
in  Englifb.  But  the  mifchicf  is,  that  among  eight  Significations  of  the 
word  Nature,  which  he  gives,  that  is  not  to  be  found,  which  you  quote 
him  for,  and  had  need  of.  For  he  fays  not  that  Nature  in  Englifb  is  us*d 
for  Subftance  \  which  is  the  Senfe  your  LordQiip  has  us*d  it  in,  and  would 
juftify  by  the  Authority  of  that  ingenious  and  honourable  ferfon :  and  to  make 
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it  out,  you  tell  us^  Mr.  Boyle  fays  the  w$rd  Effence  is  of  gnat  affinity  to  Piaiuri; 
(f  not  of  an  adequate  import ;  co  whxh  your  LordOiip  adds,  But  the  real  EJfence 
rf  a  thing  is  a  Suhfiance*  So  that,  in  fine,  the  Authority  of  this  excellent  Perfod 
and  Philofopher  amounts  to  thus  nciuch,  that  he  fays  that  Nature  and  EJfence 
are  two  Terms  that  have  a  great  affinity  ;  and  you  fay,  that  Nature  and  Subftance 
arc  two  Terms  that  have  a  great  affinity.  For  the  learned  Mr*  Boyle  fays  nd 
fucb  thing,  nor  can  it  appear,  that  he  ever  thought  fo,  till  it  can  be  fhewHy  that 
he  has  faid  that  Effence  and  Sutftance  have  the  fame  Signification. 

I  humbly  conceive,  it  would  have  been  a  ftrange  way  in  any  body  but  your 
Lordfhip,  to  have  quoted  an  Author  for  faying  that  Nature  and  Subfiance 
had  the  fame  Signification,  when  one  of  thofc  Terms,  vix^  Subfiance,  he  does 
not,  upon  that  occafion  fo  much  as  name.  But  your  Lordfhip  has  this  Pri- 
vilege, it  feems,  to  fpeak  of  your  Inferences  as  if  they  were  other  Mens 
Words,  whereof  I  think  I  have  given  feveral  Inftances »  I  am  fure  I  have 
given  one,  where  you  feem  to  fpeak  of  clear  and  difiinS  Ideas  as  my  Words,  P*  ^3* 
when  they  are  only  your  Words,  there  infcr'd  from  my  Words  evident 
Knowledg:  and  other  the  like  Infiances  might  be  produced,  were  there 
any  need. 

Had  your  Lordfhip  produced  Mr.  Boyle^s  Tcflimony,  That  Nature,  in  ouf 
Tongue,  had  the  fame  Signification  with  Subfiance,  I  fhould  prefcntly  have 
fubmitted  to  fo  great  an  Authority,  and  taken  it  for  proper  Englijh,  and  a 
clear  way  oi  expreffing  one  s  felf,  to  ufe  Nature  and  Subfiance  promifcuoofly 
one  for  another.  But  (ince,  I  think,  there  i$  no  Inflance  of  any  one  who  tvct 
did  fo,  and  therefore  it  mufl  be  a  new,  and  cbnfequently  no  very  clear  way 
of  fpeaking;  give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  wbnder,  why  in  all  this  Difpute 
about  the  term  Nature,  upon  the  clear  and  right  underftanding  whereof,  you 
lay  fo  much  flrefs,  you  have  not  been  pleas'd  to  define  it :  which  would  put 
an  end  to  all  Difputes  about  the  meaning  of  it,  and  leave  no  Doubtfulnefs,  no 
Obfcurity  in  your  ufe  of  it,  nor  any  room  for  any  Difpute  what  you  mean 
by  it.  This  would  have  fav'd  many  Pages  of  Paper,  tho'  perhaps  it  would 
have  made  us  lofe  your  learned  Account  of  what  the  Ancients  have  faid  con^. 
ceming  cpt/o^K,  and  the  feveral  Acceptations  they  us'd  it  in. 

All  the  other  Authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  your  Lordfhip  has  (Quoted,  may^ 
for  ought  I  know,  have  us'd  the  terms  cprf^-i^  and  Natura,  properly  m  their  Lan-^ 
guages ;  and  have  difcours'd  very  clearly  and  intelligibly  about  what  thofc 
Terms  in  their  Countries  fignify'd.  But  how  that  proves  there  were  no  Dif- 
ficulties in  the  Senfe  or  Conflrudion  in  that  Difcourfe  of  your^s,  concerning 
Nature,  mYiicYi  I  and  thofe  I  confulted  upon  it,  did  not  underfland;  is  hard 
to  fee.  Your  Lordfliip's  Difcourfe  was  obfcure,  and  too  difficult  then  for  me,' 
and  fo  I  mufl  own  it  is  flill.  Whether  my  Friend  be  any  better  enlightened 
by  what  you  have  faid  to  him  here,  out  of  fo  many  ancient  Authors,  I  am  toa 
remote  from  him  at  the  writing  of  this  to  know,  and  fo  fhall  not  trouble 
your  Lordfhip  with  any  Converfation,  which  perhaps,  when  we  meet  again^ 
we  may  have  upon  it. 

The  next  Paffage  of  your  Vindication,  which  was  complaint  of  to  be  very 
hard  to  be  underftood,  was  this,  where  you  fay,  Tlutt  you  grant  that  by  Sen-  Vindu^*  f, 
fation  and  RefieSiion  ive  come  to  know  the  Powers  and  Properties  of  things  i    but  ^53* 
ottr  Reafon   is  fatisfyd  that  there   muft  be   fomething  beyond  thefe,    becaufe  it   is 
impojjible  they  Jbould  fubfifi  by  themf elves.    So  that  the   nature  ojf  things   properly 
belo^s  to  our  Reafon,  and  not  to  mere  Ideas.    To  tc&ify  the  mifbke  had  been 
made  in  my  firfl  Letter,  p*   157.  in  taking  Reafon  here  to  mean  the  Faculty 
of  Reafon,   you  tell  me,  /  might  eafily  have  fern,   that  by  Reafon  your  Lordjbip  AnCup.ioid 
nnderfiood  Principles  of  Reafon  alknj/d  by  Mankind.     To  which  it  was  reply^d. 
That  then  this  Paffage  of  your's  mufl  be  read  thus,  viz^  That  your  Lordfhip  Lett  2.  >• 
fjrants  that  by  Senfation  and  RefleBion  we  come  to  knm  the  Properties  of  things  i  i25>  x^tf. 
kut  our  Riafm,  i.  e.  the  Principles  of  Reafon  allow'd  by  Mankind,  are  fatisfyd 
that  there  mufi  be  fmething  beyond  thefe  i  becaufe  it  is  impofjible  they  fhould  fubfifi 
by  themf  elves.    So  that  the  Nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  fyafon,    i.  c. 
to  the  Principles  of  Reafon  allowed  by  Mankind,  and  not  to  mere  Ideas ;  ^l  which 
"^  made  it  feem  more  timntelligible  than  it  was  before/' 
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To  the  Complaint  was  made  of  the  Unintelligiblcnefs  of  this  PaiTage  in  this 
Uft  S^nfe  given  by  your  Lordfliip,  you  anfwer  nothing.  So  that  we  [  i.  e. 
my  Friends  whom  I  confulced  and  I  ]  arc  dill  excuiable,  if  not  underftanding 
what  is  fignify^d  Jby  thefc  Expreffions ;  7he  Principles  ofReafon  alloiud  by  Maxr 
kind  are  jatisjy%  and  the  N(^ture  of  Ihings  properly  belongs  to  the  Principles  of 
Reafon  aSoxa'd  ly  Mankind;  we  fee  not  the  Connexion  of  the  Propoficions  here  ty*d 
together  by  the  words  fo  that^  which  was  the  thing  complain'd  of  in  thcfe 
Lctt.2.^i2i.  words,  v/x.  "  That  the  Inference  here,  both  for  its  Cooncdion  and  Exprcffion 
^*  fcem'd  hard  to  be  underftood  /'  and  more  to  the  fame  purpofe,  which  your 
Lordfliip  takes  no  notice  of. 

Indeed  your  Lordfliip  repeats  thcfe  words  of  mine,  "  That  in  both  Scnfes 
"  ok  the  word  Reafon  ,  either  talccn  for  a  Faculty,  or  for  the  Principles  of  Reafon 
*'  aSovfd  by  Mankind,  Reafon  and  Ideas  naay  confiil  together  :*'  and  then  fub- 
P- 105.  joins,  That  this  hods  your  Lordfhip  to  the  Examination  of  thai  which  may  be  ef 
fomeujff  viz.  To  fiew  the  Difference  of  my  Method  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  and  the 
Method  of  Certainty  by  Reafon.     Which  how  it  any  way  juftifies  your  oppoling 
Ideas  and  Reafon^  as  you  here,  and  clfewhere  often  do  ;  or  (hews,  that  Ideas  arc 
inconfiftent  with  the  Principles  of  Reafon  alhwd^by  Mankind ;  I  leave  to  the  Reader 
to  JLidg,     Your  LordCbip,  for  the  clewing  of  what  you  bad  faid  in  your  Vindi* 
tatim^  &c.   from  Obfcurity  and  UniptelJigiblenefr,    which  were  complain'd 
of  in  it,  is  to  prove,  that  Ideas  are  inconfiftent  with  the  Principles  of  Reafon  al- 
low d  by  Mmkiitd  i  and  in  anfwer  t©  thi?,  you  fay,  you  will  fbew  the  difference  of 
my  ALthod  of  Cettamty  by  IdeaSi  and  the  Method  of  Certainty  by  Reafon* 

My  Lord,  as  I  remember,  the  ExpreiTion  in  (\uc(iion'wz%r\ot^T*hat the  Nature 
^  Things  properly  belongs  to  our  Reqfon^  and  not  to  my  Method  of  Certainty  by  Ideas } 
but  this,  7?mt  the  Nature  of  Tlji^gs  belongs  to  our  Reafon,  and  not  to  mere 
Ideas.  So  that  the  thing  you  were  hereto  flxew,  was.  That  Reafon,  1.  e.  the 
Friiutphs  of  Reafm  allowed  by  Mankind,  and  Ideas,  and  not  the  Principles  of  Rea- 
fon ;  and  my  Method  of  Certainty  ky  Ideas,  cannot  confiji  together :  For  the  PrmU'^ 
pies  of  Reafon  allowed  by  Mankiitd^  apd  Ideas,  may  confift  together  i  tho'  perhaps^ 
my  Method  (^  Certain^  by  Ideas,  fbould  prove  itKonfiftent  with  thofe  Principles. 
So  that  if  all  that  you  {xy^  from  tiiis  to  the  X52<1  Page,  1.  e.  forty  eight  P^es, 
were  as  dear  Demonfiratioo,  as  1  humbly  conceive  it  is  the  contrary ;  yet  it 
^oes  nothing  to  clear  the  PaCage  in  hand,  but  leaves  that  part  of  your  Dif« 
courfe,  concerning  Nature,  lying  ftill  undei;  the  Objc6lion  was  made  againft  it, 
as  viuch  as  it  you  aad  not  faid  one  word* 

But  fince  I  am  not  unwiUii^  that  my  Method  of  Certainty  Should  be  eza* 
min'd,  and  I  fiiould  be  glad  (it  there  be  any  Faults  in  it)  to  learn  the  Defi^ 
ot  that  my  Definition  of  Knowledg*  from  fo  great  a  Mafter  as  jour  Lordihip^ 
I  will  coolider  what  you  here  (ay,  to  fhew  the  Difference  of  my  Method  of  Certaiutf 
by  Ideas,  and  the  Method^  Certainty  by  Reafon. 
Vi  io5«      Your  Lordfliip  fays,  that  the  way  cf  Certainty  by  Reafon  lies  in  twQ  things : 
I.  The  Certainty  of  Principles. 
2*  The  Certainty  of  Dedt^lions. 
i  grant,  that  a  part  of  that  which  is  call'd  Certainty  cf  Reafm,  lies  in  the 
,  Certainty  of  Principles  ;  which  Principles,  I  prcfumCt  your  Lordfliip  and  I  are 
agreed,  are  fcyeiral  Proportions. 

If  then  thcfe  Princijples  are  PropofitioQS,  to  flicw  the  Biflfbrence  between 
your  Lordfliip's  way  of  Certainty  by  Reafon^  and  my  way  of  Certaimy  by  Ideas  ;  I 
think  it  is  viable,  that  you  ought  to  ihew  wliercin  the  Certainty  ot  thofe  Pro- 
pofitions  conflfts  in  your  way  by  Reafon,  difltrent  froni  that  wherein  I  make  it  con*- 
lift  in  my  way.by  ![dcas.  As  for  example :  Your  Lordfliip  ami  I  are  agreed,  that 
this  Prppofition,  IVhatfoever  it,  is  ;  is  a  Principle  of  Reaibn,  or  a  Maxima 
IJJow  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  is,  that  the  Certain^  of  this  Propofition  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  ;hcrc  is  a  perceivable  Cooncdion  or  Agreement  between  tbo 
Idea  of  Being  and  the  Idea  of  J&eitig,  or  between  the  Uea  of  Exifience  and  the 
Idea  of  ExifUnce,  as  is  expreis  in  that  Propofition.  But  now,  in  your  way  of 
Reafon,  pray  wherein  does  the  CeruiQty  of  this  Propofition  coofift  ?  If  it  be 
in  any  thing  different  from  that  perceirablc  Ajgrcement  qf  the  Ideas,  afilrni'd 
of  one  another  in  it,  I  befcech  your  Lordfliip  to  tell  it  me ;  if  not,  I  beg  leave 
to  conclude,  that  your  way  of  Certainty  by  Reafon,  and  my  way  of  Certainty  by 
^taSf  in  this  cafe  are  juft  the  faqic.  fiuc 
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But  inftcad  of  faying  any  thing,  to  fliew  wherein  the  Certaiat)  of  Pptnciflti 
is  dififerent,  in  the  way  of  Reafon,  from  the  Certainty  of  Principles  in  the  way  of 
Ideasj  upon  my  Frienas  ihewing,  that  you  had  no  Ground  to  fay  as  you  did, 
that  /  had  no  Idea  of  Reafon^  as  it  ftands  for  Principles  of  Reafon ;  your  Lord* 
Ibip  takes  occafion  (as,  what  will  not,  in  a  skilful  Hand,  ferve  to  introduce  any 
thing  one  has  a  mind  to  ?)  to  tell  mc,  H^at  Ideas  Ihaveofthtm  ntufi  appear  from  P.  io5. 
my  Booky  and  you  do  there  find  a  Chapter  of f elf -evident  Propofitiatu  and  Maxims^  which 
jou  cannot  Imt  think  extraordinary  for  the  Defign  of  it,  which  is  thus  fumm'd  in  the 
Conc/ufion,  viz.  That  it  was  tojhew,  *'  That  thefe  Maxims,  as  they  arc  of  lit-  B.4.c.7.S.2r, 
*^  tic  ufe,  where  we  have  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  fo  they  are  of  dangerous 
•*  ufe,  where  our  Ideas  are  not  clear  and  diftinft/'  And  is  not  this  a  fair  way  to 
convince  your  Lordjhip,  that  my  way  of  Ideas  //  very  conjifient  with  the  Certainty  of 
Reafon,  when  the  way  of  Reafon  bath  been  always  fuppos'd  to  proceed  upon  general 
Principles^  and  I  affert  them  to  be  vfelefs  and  dangerous  { 

In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to  obferve, 

I*  That  the  Pronoun  Them  here,  fcems  to  have  reference  x,of elf  evident  Tro-- 
pofUiotts,  to  Maximsy  and  to  Principles,  as  Terms  us'd  by  your  Lordftip  and 
mc  9  tho'  it  be  certain,  that  you  and  I  ufe  them  in  a  far  different  Senfe :  For, 
if  I  miftake  not,  you  ufe  them  all  three  promifcuoufly  one  for  another ,-  where* 
as  'tis  plain,  that  in  that  Chapter,  out  of  which  you  bring  your  Quotations  Eifay,  B.  4. 
hete,  I  diftingiiiih  felf-cvident  Propofitions  from  thofe,  which  I  there  mention  «•  7- 
under  the  name  of  Maxims,  which  are  principally  thefe  two,  Whatfoever  is,  is; 
and  it  is  impofjible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  Farther,  it  is  plain,  out 
of  the  fame  place,  that  by  Maxims  I  there  mean  general  Propofitions,  which 
are  fo  univerfally  received  under  the  name  of  Maxims  or  Axioms,  that  they  are 
look'd  upon  as  innate  ,-  the  two  chief  whereof,  principally  there  meant,  are 
thofe  above-mention'd  :  fiut  what  the  Propofitions  are  which  you  comprehend 
under  Maxims,  or  Principles  of  Reafon,  cannot  be  determined,  fincc  your  Lordfhip 
neither  defines  oor  enumerates  them  ;  and  fo  'tis  impoifible,  precifely,  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  them  here :  And  that  which  makes  me  more  at  a  Ibfs,  is. 
That  in  this  Argument,  you  fet  down  for  Principles  or  Maxims,  Proportions  P-  1081 
that  are  not  fo  much  as  felf-evident,  wjc  this.  That  the  effemial  Properties  of  a 
Idan,  are  to  reafon  and  difcourfe,  &c. 

2.  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  you  tell  me,  that  in  my  Book  you  find  a 
Chapter  of  felf  evident  Propofitions  and  Maxims,  whereas  I  find  no  fuch  Chapter 
in  my  Book  :  I  have  in  it  indeed^a  Chapter  of  Maxims,  but  never  an  one  en- 
titled, Oj  f elf  evident  Propofitions  and  Maxims.  This,  'tis  poffible,  your  Lordfhip 
will  call  a  nice  Criticifm  ;  but  yet  it  is  fuch  an  one,  as  is  very  neceffary  in  the 
Cafe:  For  in  that  Chapter  I,  as  is  before  obferv'd,  exprefsly  diflingulfhy^//^ 
evident  Propofitions  from)  the  received  Maxims  or  Axioms,  which  I  there  fpeak  of: 
Whereas  it  feems  to  me  to  be  your  Defign  (in  joining  them  in  a  Title  of  a 
Chapter,  contrary  to  what  I  had  done)  to  have  it  thought,  that  I  treated  of 
them  as  one  and  the  fame  thing  ;  and  fo  all  that  I  faid  thefe,  of  the  Ufelefs- 
nefs  of  fome  few  general  Propofitions,  under  the  Title  of  received  Maxims, 
might  be  apply 'd  to  all  felf-evident  Propofitions ;  the  quite  contrary  whereof  was 
the  Defign  of  that  Chapter.  For  that  which  I  endeavour  to  fliew  there,  is. 
That  all  our  Rnowledg  is  not  built  on  thofe  few  received  general  Propofitions^ 
which  are  ordinarily  caird  Maxims  or  Axioms  ;  but  that  there  are  a  great  many 
Truths  may  be  known  without  them  :  But  that  there  is  any  Knowledg,  with- 
out felf-evident  Propofitions,  I  am  fo  far  from  denying,  that  I  am  accus'd  by 
your  Lordfhip  for  requiring  in  DemonAration,  more  fuch  than  you  think  are 
neceifary.  This  feems,  I  fay,  to  be  your  Defign ;  and  I  wiih  your  Lordfhip,  by 
entitling  my  Chapter,  as  I  nay  felf  did,  and  not  as  it  would  beft  ferve  your 
turn,  had  not  made  it  neceflary  for  me  to  make  this  nice  Criticifm.  This  is 
certain,  that  without  thus  confounding  Maxims  and  felfevidtm  Propofitions^ 
what  you  here  fay  would  not  fo  much,  as  in  appearance,  concern  me  :  For, 

3.  I  crave  leave  to  obferve.  That  all  the  Argument  your  Lordfhip  ufes  here 
againfl  me  to  prove,  that  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  is  inconfifient  with 
the  way  of  Certainty  by  Reafon,  which  lies  in  the  Certaimy  of  Principles,  is  this  i 
That  the  way  of  Reafon  hath  been  alway  fuppos'd  to  pr4iceed  upon  general  Principles, 
and  I  affert  them  to  be  ufel^  md  dangerous.  Be  pleased,  my  Lord^  to  define  or 
Vol*  I.  "  U  u  u  a  inumerattt 
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enumerate  your  general  Principles^  and  then  we  ihall  fee  whetfaer  laffert  them  lo 
h  ufelefs  and  ihngerous,  and  whether  they^  who  fupposU  the  tvay  of  Reafen  vku 
to  proceed  upon  general  frinciplesj  di£FerM  from  mei  and  if  chcy  did  di&r^ 
whether  their's  was  more  the  way  ci  Reafon  than  mine  :  But  to  talk  thus  of 
general  Principles^  which  have  alwajfs  teen  fuppos^d  the  way  of  Reafon,  without  tel- 
ling £b  much  as  which,  or  what  they  are,  i$  not  fo  much  as  by  Authority  to 
ihew,  that  my  way  of  Ceruinty  by  Ideas,  is  incen/tftem  with  the  wa^  cf  Certaimj 
hj  Reafon  ;  much  le(s  is  it  in  reality  to  prove  it*  Becaufe  admitting  I  had  (aid 
any  thing  contrary  to  what,  as  you  fay,  has  been  alwa^fs  fuppos^d,  iu  being  (up- 
pos'd,  proves  it  not  to  be  true ;  beouife  we  know  that  feveral  things  have 
been  for  many  Ages  generally  futp^s%  which  at  laft,  upon  examination>  have 
been  found  not  to  be  true. 

What  hath  hen  always  fttppos*d,  is  fit  only  for  your  Lordihip^s  great  Reading 
to  declare ,  But  fuch  Arguments,  I  confeis,  are  wholly  loft  upon  me,  who  have 
not  Time  or  Occafion  to  examine  what  has  always  beenfuppos^d  $  eTpecially  in 
thofe  Queftions  which  concern  Truths  that  are  to  be  known  from  the  nature 
of  things  :  Becaufe,  I  think,  they  cannot  be  eftablifli'd  by  Majority  of  Votes, 
not  eafy  to  be  coUeded ;  nor  if  they  were  coUeded,  can  convey  Certainty  tiU 
it  can  be  fupPos'd,  that  the  greater  part  of  Mankind  are  always  in  the  right. 
In  Matters  of  Fa&,  I  own  we  muft  govern  our  felves  by  the  Teflimonies  ot  o- 
thers;  but  in  Matters  of  Speculation,  to  fuppofe  on,  sl%  others  haeue  fupposd  be- 
fore us,  is  fuppos'd  by  many  to  be  only  a  way  to  learned  Ignorance,  which  ena* 
bles  to  talk  much,  and  know  but  little.  The  Truths,  which  the  Penetration 
and  Labours  of  others  before  us  have  difcover'd  and  made  out,  I  own  we  are 
infinitely  indebted  to  them  for ;  and  fome  of  them  are  of  that  Confequence^ 
that  we  cannot  acknowledg  too  much  the  Advantages  we  receive  from  th(^ 
great  Mafters  in  Knowledg  2  But  where  they  only  fupposd,  they  left  it  to  us 
to  fearch,  and  advance  farther.  And  in  thoife  things,  I  think,  it  becomes  our 
Indufixy  to  imploy  it  felf,  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Knowtedg,  and  adding 
to  the  Stock  of  Difcoveries  left  us  by  our  inquifitive  and  thinking  Prede: 
ceflbrs^ 

4.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  vit^  That  to  thefe  words^' 
*^  Thefe  Maxims,  as  they  are  of  little  ufe  where  w^  have  citar  and  diftioft 
*^  Idms,  fo  they  ate  of  dangerous  ufe  where  onr  Ideas  are  not  dear  and  diftinft/^ 
iP;io6.  quoted  out  of  my  Eji<vf ;  you  fubjoin,  Jbtdis  ttottbis  a  fairwtn  to  ^cnviteuytm 
Ifird/bip,  that  my  way  of  Ideas  is  very  cm/^eut  with  the  Certainty  ef  Itgafim  f  AnfwJ 
My  Lord,  my  EJfajf^  and  thofe  words  in  itj  were  writ  many  Years  before  I 
dreamt  that  you  or  any  body  elfe  would  ever  quefiion  the  Q>nfifiency  of  mf 
way  of  Certainty  ^  Ideas,  with  the  way  ef  Certaimy  ^  Rsafon ;  and  fo  could  not  be 
intended  to  convince  your  Lordihip  in  this  point :  Ami  (ince  you  £rfi  faid,  that 
thefe  two  ways  are  inconfttenr,  I  never  brought  thofe  woixk  ^  unnnnce  ym, 
'That  my  way  is  conpfient  with  the  Cmaimy  of  Re^ou :  and  therefore  why  you  ask, 
whether  that  be  a  fair  way  to  convince  yoti,  which  was  never  made  ufe  of  as  any 
wstf  to  convince  you  of  any  luch  thing,  is  hard  to  imagine. 

But  your  Lordihip  goes  on  in  the  following  words  with  the  Uke  kind  of  Ar- 
P.106, 1074  gument,  where  you  tell  me  that  I  fay,  •'That  my  firft  Dtfign  is  to  prove,  that 
&ffay,B.4.    '^  the  Confideration  of  thofe  general  Maxims  adds  nothing  to  the  £vidence  or 
«•?•$•  4.     •*  Certainty  of  Knowledg  5  '^  which,    fiiys  your  Lordfhip,   overthrows  aS  that 
which  hath  been  accounted  Science  and  Demonflrationy  and  muft  lay  the  Foundation  of 
Scepticifm  ;  becaufe  our  true  Grounds  of  Certainty  depend  upon  fome  general  Principle  rf 
Reafon.    To  make  this  plain^  you  fay,  ym  will  put  a  Cap  grounded  upon  n^  vmds ; 
which  are,  That  I  have  difcourfed  with  very  rational  Men,  who  have  adual- 
ly  denyM  that  they  are  Men.     Thefe  words  J.  S.  underflands  asfpoken  ofthen^lves^ 
and  charges  them  with  very  iB  Confemmces  j  but  yw  think  they  are  capable  of  another 
meaning:  However,  fays  your  Lord&ip,  let  us  put  the  Cafe,  That  Men  did  in  ear^ 
nefi  quefiion,  whether  they  were  Men  or  not ;   and  then  you  do  not  ^  if  I M  afide  ge- 
neral Maxims,  how  i  can  convince  them  that  they  are  Men.    For  the  way  your  lufrd- 
fbip  looks  on  as  mofl  apt  to  prevail  upon  fuch  extraordinary  fceptical  Mm,  is  by  general 
Maxims  and  Principles  of  Reafon. 

Anfw.  I  can  neither  in  that  Paragraph  nor  Chapter  find  that  I  lay.  That  my 
firflDefign  is  to  prove^  that  thefe  general  Maxims   [  i.  f.  thofe  which  your  Lord- 
ihip 
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fliip  calls  general  Principles  of  Rcafon]  add  nothing  to  the  Evidence  and  Certainty 
of  Knov)ledg  in  general :  for  fo  tbcie  words  muft  be  underftood,  to  make  good 
the  Confequence  whicli  your  Lordfhip  charges  on  them,  viz..  'That  they  overthrow 
aB  that  has  teen  accounted  Science  and  Demonftration,  and  lay  the  Foundation  of 
Scepticifm. 

*  Whac  nrf  .Defign  in  that  place  is^  is  evident  from  thefe  words  ih  the  fore- 
going Paragraph  i  "  Let  us  confider  whether  this  Self-evidence  be  peculiar  only  Eflay,  B.  4. 
"  to  thofe  Propofitions,  which  are  received  for  Maxims,  and  have  the  Dignity  C.7.S.  3, ' 
^^  of  Axioms  allowed :  and  here  'cis  plain,  that  feveral  other  Truths,  not  al- 
"  low'd  to  be  Axioms,  parwke  equally  with  them  in  this  Self^vidence/' 
Which  (hews  that  my  Defign  there>  was  to  evince  that  there  were  Truths  that 
are  not  caU'd  Maxims,  that  are  as  felf-evident  as  thofe  received  Maxims.  Pur- 
fuant  to  this  'Defigny  I  (ay,  "  That  the  Cooiideration  of  thefe  Axioms  [1.  e.  §.  4;; 
whatfoever  is,  is  ;  and  it  is  impoifible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be] 
*'  can  add  nothing  to  the  Evidence  and  Certainty  of  its  [/•  e.  the  Mind's  J 
"  Knowledge''  \^i.e.  of  the  Truth  of  more  particular  Propofit  ions  concerning 
IdenticyJ  1  hefe  are  my  words  in  that  place^  and  that  the  Senfe  of  them  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Limitation  annexed  to  them  between  thofe  Crotchets,  I  refer  my 
Reader  to  that  fourth  Seiftion  ^  where  he  will  find  that  all  that  I  fay  amounts  to 
no  more  but  what  is  exprefs'd  in  thefe  words^  in  the  clofe  of  it  ;  ^*  I  appeal 
"  to  every  one^s  own  Mind,  whether  this  Propofition,  A  Circle  is  A  Circle^  be  not 
^*  as  (elf^evident  a  Propofition,  as  that  confining  of  more  general  Terms, 
**  Whatfoever  is^  is :  And  again,  whether  this  Propofition,  Blue  is  not  Redy  be 
^^  not  a  Propofition  that  the  Mind  can  00  more  doubt  of,  as  foon  as  it  under- 
^'  ftands  the  words,  than  it  docs  of  that  Axiom,  Jt  is  Imfoffihte  for  th^fame  thing 
^^  to  be^  and  not  to  be:  and  fo  of  all  the  like/'  And  now  1  ask  your  Lordfhip, 
whether  you  do  affirm  of  this.  That  it  overthrows  all  that  which  hath  been  coumed 
Science  and  DemmfbraHony  and  mufl  lay  the  Foundation  ofScefticifm  i  If  you  do, 
I  flull  defire  you  to  prove  it ;  it  you  do  not,  I  muft  defire  you  co  confider  hovv 
fairly  my  Senfe  has  been  i^refented 

But  fuppofing  you  had  reprcfcnted  my  Sen(e  right,  and  that  the  little  or  dan- 
gerous ufe  which  I  there  limit  to  certain  Maxims,  hiA  been  meant  of  aU  Princi^ 
fjes  rf  Reafon  in  general,  in  your  Senfe  s  what  had  this  bem»  my  Lord»  to  the 
C^ftion  under  &bate  ?  Tour  Lordihip  uodettakcs  to  ihew»  That  y^uc  wiy 
of  Certainty  by  Reafoo  is  di£Eerent  from  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideate  To  dp 
this,  you  fay  in  the  preceding  Page,  tlbat  Cenaimyby  Ae^m  Hes^  u  in  Certainty  P*  io). 
rf  Principles ;  2.  bt  Certainty  e^  Denims.  The  firfl  of  tbefe  yQu  are  upqn 
here;  and  if  in  order  to  what  you  had  undertaker)^  your  Lordihip  hadihew^, 
That  in  your  way  by  Reafon^  thoie  Principles  were  certain ;  iMit  in  my  ^ky  by 
Uiosy  we  could  not  attain  to  any  Certainty  concemiog  them :  this  ind^ 
bad  been  to  fbew  a  di&rence  between  my  way  of  Certainty,  which  you  call  ciie 
vioy  by  Ideas ;  and  youths,  which  you  call  the  way  by  Reafon  ^  in  this  part  of  Cer- 
tainty, that  lies  in  the  Certain^  of  Prindfles.  I  have  faid  in  the  words  quoted 
by  your  Lordihip,  That  the  Ouifidcrauon  of  thofe  two  Maxims,  Whatis^  isi 
and  it  is  imfofftble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;  ^tc not  of  ufe  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  Evidence  or  Certainty  of  our  Knowlec^  of  the  Truth  of  Idea* 
tical  Predications ;  but  I  never  faid  thofe  Maxims  were  in  the  leaft  uncertain :  I 
may  perhaps  think  otherwife  of  their  ufe  than  your  Lordihip  does,  but  I  think 
no  otherwife  of  their  Truth  and  Certainty  than  you  do  ;  they  arc  left  in  their 
fiill  Force  and  Certainty  for  your  ufe,  if  you  can  make  any  better  ufe  of  them, 
than  what  I  think  can  be  made.  So  that  in  refped  of  tlie  allowed  Certainty  of 
thofe  Principles,  my  way  di&rs  not  at  aU  from  your  LordAip's. 

Pray,  my  Lord,  look  over  that  Chapter  again,  and  fee  whether  I  bring  tbpir 
Truth  and  Certainty  any  more  into  quefiion,  than  you  your  felf  do ;  and  *tis 
about  their  Certainty,  and  not  Ufe,  that  the  Queftion  here  is  between  your 
Lord(bip  and  nE^ :  We  both  agree.  That  they  are  both  undoubtedly  certain ;  all 
then  that  you  bring  in  the  following  Pages  about  their  Ufe,  is  nothing  to  the 
prefent  Queftion  about  the  Certainty  ofPrincifks,  which  your  Locd&ijp  is  «poil 
in  this  place :  and  you  will  prove.  That  your  way  oiOnain^  by  Roafou,  is  dif- 
ferent from  no  way  ofCtrtMtty  by  Ideas ;  when  you  ean  ihcw,  That  y«o  are  oertaia 
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of  the  Truth  of  thofe,  or  any  other  Maxims y  any  othcrwifc  than  by  the  Pcrce^i 
tion  of  the  Agreenacnc  or  Difagrecmenc  of  Ideas  as  exprefs'd  in  them* 

But  your  Lordlbip,  paffing  by  that  whoUy,  endeavours  to  prove,  that  my 
faying,  That  the  Confideration  of  thofe  two  general  Maxims  can  add  nothing  to 
the  Evidence  and  Certainty  of  Knowledg  in  Indentical  Predications,  <  for  thatt 
is  all  that  I  there  fay  )  overthrows  all  that  has  teen  amounted  Science  and  Demonfrra^ 
tiony  and  muft  lay  the  Foundation  of  Scepticifm;  and  'tis  by  a  very  remarkable  Proof, 
viz.  Becaufe  our  true  Grounds  of  Certainty  defend  upon  fome  general  Principles  of  Rear 
fon :  which  is  the  very  thing  I  there  not  only  deny,  but  have  difprov'd ;  and 
therefore  fbould  not,  I  humbly  conceive,  have  been  retted  on  asa  Proof  of  any 
thing  elfe,  till  my  Arguments  againft  it  had  been  anfwer'd. 
P.  107*  But  inftead  ot  that,  your  Lordihip  fays,  you  will  put  a  Cafe  that  (ball  make 
it  plain  ;  which  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the  fix  following  Pages,  which  are  fpent  in 
this  Cafe. 

The  Cafe  is  founded  upon  a  Suppoficion,  which  you  feem  willing  to  have 
thought  that  you  borrowed  either  from  J.  &  or  from  me  :  whereas,  truly  that 
Suppofition  is  neither  that  Gentleman's  nor  mine,  but  purely  your  Lordfliip's 
own.    For  however  grofly  Mr.  J.  S.  has  miftaken  (  which  he  has  fincc  acknow* 
B,  4.  c.  7.     ledg'd  in  print )  the  obvious  Senfe  of  thofe  Words  of  my  E/fay,  on  which  you  (ay 
$•  17.  you  ground  your  Cafe}  yet  I  muft  do  him  right  herein,  that  he  himfelf  fuppos^d 

not,  that  any  Man  in  his  Wits  ever  in  earneft  quefliond  whether  he  himfelf  were  a 
Man  or  no:  tho'  by  a  miftake  (  which  I  cannot  but  wonder  at,  in  one  fo much 
exercised  in  Controverfy  as  Mr.  jf*  S.  )  he  charged  me  with  faying  it. 
P.  107.  Your  Lord(bip  indeed  fays,  7%atyou  think  my  Words  there  may  have  another 
Meaning*  Would  you  thereby  infinuatc.  That  you  think  it  poffible  they  Ihould 
have  that  Meaning  which  J.  S.  once  gave  them  ?  If  you  do  not,  my  Lord, 
'Mr.  J.  S.  and  his  underjianding  them^  fo,  is  in  vain  brought  in  here  to  counte- 
nance your  making  fuch  a  Suppofition.  If  you  do  think  thofe  Words  of  my 
£/^  capable  of  fuch  a  Meaning  as  y.  S.  gave  them,  there  will  appear  a  (bange 
^Harmony  between  your  Lordfljip's  and  Mr.  5f*  ^^  Underftanding,  when  he  mi* 
flakes  what  is  faid  in  my  Book ;  whether  it  will  continue,  now  Mr.  J.  S.  takes  me 
right,  I  know  not :  but  let  us  come  to  the  Cafe  as  you  put  it.  Your  Words  arc, 
P.  i07«  Let  us  put  the  Cafe,  'that  Men  did  in  eamefl  quejiion  whether  they  were  Men  or  mt^ 
Your  Lord(hip  fays,  Tou  do  not  then  fee,  if  I  fet  afide  general  Maxims^  how  I  can 
convince  them  that  they  are  Men,  Anfw.  And  do  you,  my  Lord,  fee  that  with 
Maxims  you  can  convince  them  of  chat  or  any  Thing  elfe  ?  I  confefs,  whatever 
you  (hould  do,  I  (hould  think  it  fcarcc  worth  while  to  reafon  with  them  about 
any  thing*  I  believe  you  are  the  (irft  that  ever  fuppos'd  a  Man  fo  much  befide 
himfelf^  as  to  qucftion  whether  he  were  a  Man  or  no,  and  yet  fo  rational,  as 
to  be  thought  capable  of  being  convinced  of  that  or  any  thing  by  Difcourfe  of 
Reafon.  This,  methinks,  i%  little  different  from  fuppoiing  a  Man  in  and  out 
of  his  Wits  at  the  (ame  time. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  your  Lord(bip  fo  lucky  with  your  Klaxims,  that  you  do 
convince  a  Man  (thatdoubrsof  it)  that  he  is  a  Man  ;  what  Proof,  Ibefeech 
you,  my  Lord,  is  that  of  this  Propo(ition,  That  our  true  Grounds  of  Certainty  de- 
pend upon  fome  general  Principles  of  Reafon  i 

On  the  contrary,  fuppofe  it  ihould  happen,  as  is  the  more  likely,  that  your 
fetting  ujpon  him  with  your  Maxims,  cannot  convince  him  %  are  we  not  by  this 
your  Cafe  to  take  this  for  a  Proof,  Thzt  general  Principles  of  Reafon  are  not  the 
Grounds  of  Certainty  ?  For  *tis  upon  the  Succefs,  or  not  Succefs  of  your  Endea- 
vours to  convince  fuch  a  Man  with  Maxims,  that  your  Lordihip  puts  the  Proof 
of  this  Proportion,  7hat  our  trtte  Grounds  of  Certainty  depend  upon  general  Princr 
pies  cf  Reafon  ;  the  I(fue  whereof  muft  remain  in  fufpenfe,  till  you  have  found 
fuch  a  Man  to  bring  it  to  trial :  and  fb  the  Proof  is  far  enough  off,  unlefs  you 
think  the  Ca(e  fo  plain,  that  every  one  fees  fuch  a  Man  will  be  prefently  con* 
vinc*d  by  your  Maxims,  tho'  I  ihould  think  it  probable  that  moft  People  may 
think  he  will  not« 
P#  107.  Your  Lordfhip  adds.  For  the  way  you  look  on  as  mofl  apt  to  prevail  upon  fuch  fx- 
traordinary  fceptical  Men,  is  ty  general  Maxims  and  Principles  of  Reafon.  Anfw. 
This  indeed  is  a  Reafon  why  your  Lord(hip  ihould  u(e  Ataxims,  when  you  have 
to  do  with  fuch  extraordinary  fceptical  Men  j  becaufe /(?» look  on  it  as  the  likeliefl 

way 
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way  to  prevail.  Butjpray>  my  Lord,  is  y^kr  lookhig  m  it  as  theteftwaytopiiroaH 
9M  fuch  extraardiHary  Jciftical  MiUy  any  Pr4K)f>  That  wrtftse  GrouuisifCertaimJi 
depend  tdponfme  general  Prim^ks  ifReafoni  ioc  'cwas  to^make  this  plains,  tkikt  thii 
Oie^zspuu  .  '  '    •'         . 

Farther,  jny  Lord,  gire  me  leave  to  ask,  what  have  v9^  here  to  do  \iritht)<^  ' 

ways  of  convincing  others  of  what  thty  do  m)t  know  or  atfenc  to  P  Your  Lord* 
fiiip  and  I  are  not^  as  I  thafik»  difputing.  4f  the  Methods  of  ferjuading  others  of 
what  they  are  ignorant  of>  and  do  not  yet  affent  to ;  but  out  Deb&te  faef^  H 
atxHit  the  Ground  of  Certainty  in  what  they  do  know  and  aflfent  to. 

However,  you  go  on  co  fee  down  (w0c^l  Maximi^  i^ich  yon  \o6k  ot)  as  moft  P.  107,  luSt 
apt  to  prevail  upon  your  entraordinmy  fc^tit^  Man^  to  <omime  him,  that  ht 
cxifts^  and  that  he  is  a  Man*    The  Kftixiias  are, 

Ihat  nothing  tan  home  no  Operatimk  P.  108; 

That  aD  different  forts  of  Beii^  are  difiingtdj/bod  ty  tff^tHal  Proptrihs. 
Thai  the  i/Jmial  Properties  ^  a  Mm,  areeoreafin^  drfoottrfe,  Sec. 
That  theft  Properties  txamot  fastfiji  hy  themfelves,  wtkoui  a  real  Sttijfhntct. 
I  will  not  qucftion  whether  a  Alan  cannot  know  that  he  exifts^  or  be  certaiti 
(for  'tis  of  Knowlcdg  and  Certainty  the  qneftion  h^rd  is)  that  ht  is  a  Mani 
without  the  help  of  thefe  Maxims.    I  wiU  only  c^avd  leave  to  ask,  how  you 
know  that  thefe  are  Maxims  I    For  mcehinks  this,    Thu  the  effential  Properties 
of  a  Man  are  Reafon,  Difcmrfe^  &c  an  imperfcd  Propofition,  with  and  h  forth 
at  the  end  of  it^  is  a  pretty  fort  of  Maxim.    That  therefore  which  I  defire  to 
be  informed  here,  'vs%  how  your  Lordfliip  knows  thefe,  or  any  other  Propofitions 
to  be  MsxfiMjt  and  how  Propofitions,  ehat  tect  Maitimt,  ate  to  be  diftinguifli'd 
from  Propofitions  that  are  not  Maxims  i  And  the  Reafoft  Mrhy  I  infift  updn  it, 
is  this  :  BecauCe  this,  and  this  only,  wobld^fliQW,  whether  what  I  bavii  faid  in 
my  Chapter  about  Maaims,    overtierowS  aB  that  hasheett  aec^unhd  Science  and  De- 
monftr otiose  and  lays  the  Fonrndationof  Sieptscifnii    But  I  fear  my  Rcquefi,  That 
you  woukl  be  {dcas^d  to  teU  me  what  yon  ttiean  by  Maxims,  that  I  bnay  ktiovir 
what  Propofitions,  aocordingtoyourL6rMrip,  are,  afid  what  kxtfmtMaitintSi 
will  not  eafily  be  gcanted  me  s  becauft  ie  ^oiild^refendy  ^pw  ztt  end  to  £(B  that 
yon  impute  to  me  as  (tid  ift  that  Chapctt  againtt  Mas^imSf  ia  a  fenfe  that  t  ufe 
not  the  word  there. 

Your  Locdihip  mekts  fBottOMotrnf  Batfk^  inf^t  f 0  tfat  tife  fbvt  ihikei  Hi  p.  109. 
the  four  abo>ve-mentioaed  PropofitioASi  ifi^ieh  you  cad  Ma^ms,  a^  if  I  were  46- 
dar'd  of  an  Opinion,  That  Maxims  coold  not  be  of  any  ufe  in  Urguing  with 
others :  which  metbinfcs  yoa  ihould  not  have  done,  if  ydu  had  eonMt/d  my 
Chapter  of  Maxims^  which  you  (d  oftetf  ^Mtt.    P6t!  I  there  fny,  "*  Ms^iriic  Eftay,Bu* 
*'  are  ufe&il  to  fiop  the  Mouths  of  Wrli^gters'  -^  'Ud  ftew^  That  ^rong  Oj^  €.7.$.  u. 
^  nions  lead  co  Abfurdities,  dTc/' 

Tour  Lordfhip  nevertbelefs  goeA  on  to  prove.  That  xolthout  tbit  keif  6j  thefe  P.  to;^. 
Prirndples  sr  Maxims^  fcamm  prove  to  (my  theft  douh  it,  that  they  are  iM^,  iri  my 
way  rf Ideas.  Anfm.  1  befeech  yon,  my  Lord,  to  give  me  leaive  to  ottinct^yoa 
again,  that  the  Queftion  is  Mt  what  I  can  prove;  but  whether^  in  my  Way  by 
laeasj  I  cannot  without  the  Help  of  thrfe  Principles  kn6#  that  I  am  a  Man ;  and 
be  ceruin  of  the  Truth  of  that,  and  feveraf  other  PtopoifitioM:  I  fay,  oi  fe- 
veral  other  Propofitions  $  for  I  do  oot  think  you,  in  y6nr  way  ofCettamy  ^ 
Roi^on,  pretend  to  be  ceitain  of  aH  Troths ;  or  to  be  able  to  proive  ( to  tdote 
who  doubt)  all  Pvopofitions,  or  fo  much  as  be  able  to  convince  every  otit  ti  the 
Trncht>f  every  Propofition,  that  you  your  fi^  are eena^m  of.  Thei«  b^many 
Propofitions  in  Mr.  Nimton's  exceUent  Book,  which  there  ate  thtkufandi  of  Ft&^ 
pie,  and  thofe  a  little  more  rational  than  fuch  is  ftouM  deny  ^heAfdved  to  be 
Men,  whom  Mr.  Nirwton  htmfetf  would  not  be  able,  with  or  without  the  ufe  of 
Maximo  nfcd  in  Mathemaricks,  to  tonvinee  of  the  Truth  of:  And  y«t  thfe 
would  be  no  Argument  againft  his  Method  of  Certainty,  whereby  he  came  to  the 
Knowlcdg  chat  they  art  true.  What  therefore  yon  can  coAchide,  a^^  to  ney  ^ay 
ef  Certainty ,  from  a  Sjippofiiion  of  my  not  being  able,  in  miy  Dvay  by  Ideas,  to 
convince  thofe  who  doubt  of  it,  that  they  are  Men,  I  do  not  fee;  But  yoar 
Lordfiiip  is  c^ved  to  prove  that  1  cannot,  fo  you  go  on; 

Your  Lordlbip  fays.  That  Ifnppofe  that  ^  mnfi  haiw  /r  clear  and  difkhSt  Idea  P-  1 10. 
efthmwe  are  certain  1^  i  and  this  you  prort  out ««  ifty  O^pm*  ?f  iWi^       where 
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I  fay,  ^^  That  every  one  knows  the  Jdms  that  he  has,  and  that  diftin&ly  and 

*^  uDConfufedly  one  from  another/'    Anfw.  I  fafpeded  all  along,  that  you  mif* 

took  what  I  meant  by  confus'd  Ideas.    If  your  Lordlhip  pleafes  to  turn  to  my 

^fbjyB.  2.  Cluptct  of  dr^ftH  and  cot^s'd  Ideas ^  you  will  there  find,  that  an  Idea^  which 

C«  29.  $•  4»    is  dtftinguiih  d  in  the  Mind  from  all  others,  may  yet  be  confus'd  :  the  Coo- 

^»^*  fnfion  being  made  by  a  carele(s  Application  of  diftind  Names  to  Ideas ^  that 

are  not  fufficiently  diflind.    Which  having  ex^ain'd  at  large,  in  that  Chap- 

ter^  i  (hall  not  need  here  again  to  repeat.    Only  permit  me  to  fet  down  an 

tnftance:  He  that  has  the  Idea  of  the  Liauor  that,  circuhcing  thro'  the  Heart 

of  a  Sheep,  keeps  that  Animal  ah've,  and  he  that  has  the  Idea  of  the  Liquor 

that  circulates  thro*  the  Heart  of  a  Lobfier,  has  two  different  Ideas  ^  as  diftinft 

as  an  tdea  of  an  aqueous,  pellucid,  cold  Liquor,  is  from  the  Idea  of  a  red,  opake^ 

hot  Liquor  :  butyetthefe  two  may  be  confounded,  by  giving  the  name  Blood 

to  this  vital  circulating  Liquor  of  a  Lobfler. 

This  being  confider  d,  will  (hew  how  what  I  have  faid  there  may  confifl 
with  my  faying,  That  to  Certainty,  Ideas  are  not  requir'd,  that  are  in  all  their 
Farts  perfedly  clear  and  diftinft  :  becaufe  Certainty  being  fpoken  there  of  the 
Knowledg  of  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition ;  and  Propofitions  being  made  in 
Words,  it  may  be  true,  That  notwithftanding  all  the  Ideas  we  have  in  our 
Minds,  are,  as  £ar  as  we  have  them  there,  clear  and  diftinft  ,*  yet  thofe  which 
we  would  fuppofe  the  Terms  in  the  Propofition  to  fUnd  for,  may  not  be  clear 
anddiftind:  Eicher: 

I.  By  making  the  Term  ftand  for  an  uncertain  Idea,  which  we  have  not 
yet  precifely  determined  in  our  Mind^  whereby  it  comes  to  fUnd  fometimes 
for  one  Idea,  fometimes  for  janother.  Which  tho',  when  we  reflcd  on  them» 
they  are  diflind  in  our  Minds,  yet  by  this  ufe  of  a  Name  undetermined  in 
its  Signification,  come  to  be  confounded*    Or, 

2«  By  fuppofing  the  Name  to  fbnd  for  fomething  more  than  really  is  in 
the  Idea  in  our  Minds,  which  we  make  it  a  Sign  of,  v.g*  let  us  fuppofe.  That 
a  Man  many  Years  fince,  when  he  was  young,  ate  a  Fruit,  whofe  Shape,  Size, 
Confiflency  and  Colour,  he  has  a  perfed  remembrance  of,*  but  the  particular 
Tafle  he  has  fotgot,  and  only  remembers,  that  it  very  much  delighted  him. 
This  complex  Idea,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  Mind,  'tis  evident,  is  there  -,  and  as 
far  as  he  perceives  it,  when  he  refleds  on  it,  is  in  all  its  Parts  clear  and  diftind : 
but  when  he  calls  it  a  Pine-AffU^  and  will  fuppofe,  that  Name  flands  for 
the  fame  precife  complex  Idea,  for  which  another  Man  ( who  newly  ate  of 
that  Fruit,  and  has  the  Idea  of  the  Tafle  of  it  alfo  freih  in  his  Mind  )  ufes 
it,  or  for  which  he  himfelf  ufed  it,  when  he  had  the  TaAe  frelh  in  his  Me- 
mory I  'tis  plain  his  complex  Idea  in  that  part,  which  coniifls  in  the  Tafte» 
is  very  obfcure* 
]P«  now  To  apply  this  to  what  your  Lordfhip  here  makes  me  fuppofe,  I  anfwer, 
'  x«  I  do  not  fuppofe.  That  to  Certainty  it  is  requifite,  that  an  Idea  ihould 
be  in  all  its  Parts  clear  and  diftind.  I  can  be  certain,  that  a  PiiwAffle  is 
not  an  Artichoak,  tho'  my  Idea,  which  I  fuppofe  that  Name  to  fiand  for,  be 
in  me  obfcure  and  confus'd,  in  regard  of  its  Tafle, 

1.  I  do  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  affirm.  That  I  can  have  a  clear  and 
difUnA  Idea  of  a  Man  ( i.  e.  the  Idea  I  give  the  name  Man  to,  may  be  clear 
and  diflind  )  tho'  it  ihould  be  true,  that  Men  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  de- 
termined Idea,  that  the  name  Man  (hall  ftand  for.  ~  Whatever  Confufion  there 
may  be  in  the  Idea,  to  which  that  Name  is  indeterminately  apply'd ;  I  do  al- 
low and  affirm.  That  every  one,  if  he  pleafes,  may  have  a  clear  and  diftind 
Idea  of  a  Man  to  himfelf,  i.  e»  which  he  nukes  the  Word  Mm  fland  for : 
which,  if  he  makes  known  to  others  in  his  Difcourfe  with  them  about  Ato, 
all  verbal  Difpute  will  ceafe,  and  he  cannot  be  miilaken  when  he  ufes  the 
TttmMaM,  and  if  this  were  but  done  with  moft  of  the  glittering  Terms  bran- 
difli'd  in  Difputes,  it  would  often  be  fcen  how  little  fome  Men  have  to  fay, 
who  with  equivocal  Words  and  Expreffions,  make  no  fmall  Noifc  in  Con- 
troverfy. 
Pk  114.  Your  Lordfhip  concludes  this  Part  by  faying,  iTms  yctf  have  (hewed  bw)  ith 
amfiftent  my  way  of  Ideas  is  with  true  Certaimy^  and  of  v)hat  ufe  and  Necefjity 
tkye^  general  Principles  of  Reafon  are.    Anfw.  By  the  Laws  of  Difputatiou, 

vi;hich 
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which  in  another  place  you  exprefs  fuch  a  regard  to^  one  is  totmd  not  to 
change    the  Terms   of  the  Queftion.     This  I  crave  leave  humbjv  to  offer 
to  your  Lordihip,   bccaufe,  as  far  as  I  have  looked  into  Controverfy,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  v(^ith  any  one  fo  apt,  ihaU  I  fay,   to  forget  or 
change  the  Queftion  as  your  Lordihip.    This>  n^y  Lord,  I  (hould  not  venture 
to  fay,  but  upon  very  good  Grounds,  which  I  ihall  be  ready  to  give  you  an 
account  of,  whenever  you  (hall  demand  it  of  me.    One  Example  of  it  we  have 
here  :  you  fay,  Tou  have/be^d  how  inconfillem  my  way  of  Ideas  is  with  true  Certain'^  f.  it4* 
tjy  and  of  what  Vfe  and  Neceffity  thefe  general  Principles  of  RisafoH  are.     My  Lord,  if  ' 
you  plcafe  to  look  back  to  the   loyth  Page,  you  will  fee  what  you  there  pro- 
mised, was  tb  Jhew  the  Difference  of  n^  Method  of  Certainty  hy  Ideas^  and  the  Method 
of  Certainty  by  Reafon :  And  particularly  in  the  Pages  between  that  and  this>  the 
Certaimy  of  Principles y  which  you  fay  i^  one  of  thofe  two  things^  wherein  the  way  of 
Certainty  by  Reafon  lies*    Inftead  of  that,  your  Lordfliip  concludes  here,  that  you 
have  (hewM  two  things  .• 

r.  How  inconfifient  my  way  of  Ideas  is  with  true  Certainty.  Whereas  it  (bould  fac 
tojbevs  the  Inconfiftency  or  Difference  of  my  Method  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  and  the  Me* 
thod  of  Certainty  by  Reafon ;  which  are  two  very  diflFerent  Proportions.  And 
before  yon  undertake  to  flicw.  That  my  Method  of  Certainty  is  incmfiftem  with 
true  Certainty  ;  it  will  be  neceffary  fqr  you  to  define,  and  tell  us  wherein  true 
Certainty  cen/fts^  which  your  Lordihip  hitherto  has  (hewn  no  great  Forwardnefs 
to  do. 

2.  Another  thing  which  you  fay  you  have  done,  is,  That  you  have  Jhewn  of 
what  Vfe  and  Ntcefftty  thefe  general  Principles  of  Reafon  are,  Anfw.  Whether 
by  thefe  general  Principles  you  mean  thofe  Propofitions  which  you  fet  down, 
p.  ro8.  and  call  there  Maxims,  or  any  other  Proportions  which  you  have  not 
any  where  fet  down,  I  cannot  tell.  But  whatfoevet  they  are,  that  you  meati 
here  by  thefe,  I  know  not  how  the  Ufefnlnefs  of  thefe  your  general  Principles, 
1>e  they  what  they  will,  came  to  be  a  Queftion  between  your  Lordihip  and  me 
here.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  fliew  any  Miftakes  of  mine  in  my  Chapter  of 
Maxims,  which,  you  fay^  you  think  extraordinary  for  the  Defyit  of  it^  I  ftall  not 
be  unwilling  to  be  reaify'd;  but  that  the  Uiefulnefs  of  Principles  v^  not 
what  is  here  under  debate  between  us,  I,  with  Siibmiffion>  affirm.  That 
which  your  Lordfliip  is  here  to  prove,  is.  That  the  Certainty  of  Principles, 
which  \%  the  way  or  Certainty  by  Reafon^  i%  diflferent  from  my  way  of  Cer- 
tainty by  Ideas.  Upon  the  whole,  I  crave  leave  to  lay  in  your  Words,  That 
thus  I  have,  I  humbly  conceive,  made  it  appear,  that  you  have  not  Jhew* d  any 
Difference,  much  lefs  any  Inconfiftency  of  thy  Method  of  Certaimy  by  Ideas,  and  the  Afr- 
thod  cf  Certainty  by  Reafon,  in  that  firft  part,  which  you  afl^n  of  Certaimy  by  ReO' 
fon,  viz.  Certainty  of  Principles. 

I  come  now  to  the  fecond  part,  which  you  affign  of  Certainty  by  Reafon,  viz.  P*  105* 
Certain^  of  DeduSHons.    I  only  crave  leave  firft  .  to  fet  down  thefe  Words  in 
the  latter  end  of  your  Difcourfe,   which  we  have  been  confidering,  where 
your  Lordfliip  fays,  Tou  begin  to  think  J.  S.  was  in  the  right,  when  he  made  me 
Jay,  **  That  I  had  difcours'd  with  very  rational  Men  who  deny'd  themfelver 
"  to  be  Men.**    Jnfio.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  done  by  thofe  who  have 
fuch  a  Command  over  the  Pronouns  Tlhey  and  ihem,  as  to  put  they  themfeher 
for  they.    I  fliall  therefore  defire  my  Reader  to  tuni  to  that  Pafifage  of  my 
Book,  and  fee  whether  he  too  can  be  fo  lucky  as  your  Lordfliip^  and  can  with 
you  begin  to  think,  that  by  thefe  Words,  **Who  have  aSually  dcny'd,  th$.t  they,  ^7*^^  4^ 
i.e.  Infants  and  Changelings,  arc  Mens'*  I  meantj  whoaBuaJfydenfd  that  they  ^•^•^  «7- 
themfelves  were  Alien. 

Your  Lordfliip,  to  prove  my  Method  of  Certainty  by  Ideas  to  be  di£S:reQt 
from,  and  inconfiftent  with  your  fecond  ^ztt  of  the  Certaimy  by  Redfon,  whicft, 
you  fay,  lies  in  the"  Certainty  of  Deductions,  begins  thus  :  Tbm  you  co)ne  now  10  P»  i»4«. 
the  Certaimy  of  Reafon,  in  making  DeditliiOns  ;  md^  h&e  you  fialL  bH^y  lay  down 
the  Grounds  of  Certainty,  which  the  antiene  Philofopbers  went  upon,  mtd  then  coixr- 
pare  my  way  of  Ideas  with  them.    To  vC'hich  give  me^  leavCj  my  L6rd,  to  reply  t  - '    - 
(u)  That,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  flK>uId  have  b<ieh  Grotinds  of  Certaimy  [iti 
making  Dedu&ions  J  which  the  amient  Philofifhers  toim  ttpoh  ;  or  eUe  they  will  •  -  ^ 
be  nothing  to  the  Propofition,  which  your  Lor^bi^  has  undtt^ea  heriuto 
Vol.  L  Xxx      '^  .'—  provi. 
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prove.    Now  of  the  Certainty  in  making  Dcdudions,  I  fee  nooc  of  the  An- 
tiencs  producM  by  your  Lordfeip,   who  fay  ftny  thing  to  dew,  wherein  it 
P.  ii6.  cpnfifts,  but  Ariflotle;    who,  as  you  fay,  in  his  Method  p/  inferrit^  me  thing 
from  another-^  went  ufm  this  common  Pnncip/e  of  Reafon,  that  what  things  agree  in 
a  thirds  agree  among  them felves.    And  it  fo  falls  out.   That  fo  far  as  he  goes 
towards  the  (hewing  whereio  the  Certainty  oj  DeduSiions  confifts,  he  and  I  agree, 
B^C.2.%.2*  as  is  evident  by  what  I  fay  in  my  Efl'ay.    And  if  Arifiotle  had  gone  any  far- 
&C.17.S.15.  thcr  to  ftiew,  how  we  are  certain,  that  thofe  two  things  agree  with  a  third, 
he  would  have  placM  that  Certainty  in  the  Perception  of  that  Agreement,  as 
I  have  done^  and  then  he  and  I  fliould  have  perfedJy  agreed.     I  prefume  to 
fay,  if  Arifiotle  had  gone  farther  in  this  matter,  he  would  have  plac'd  our 
Knowlcdg  or  Certainty  of  the  Agreement  of  any  two  things  in  the  Percep- 
tion of  their  Agreement.    And  kt  not  any  one  from  hence  think,    I  attri- 
bute too  much  to  my  felf  in  faying,  That  chat  acute  and  judicious  Philofo- 
pher,  if  he  had  gone  farther  in  that  matter,  would  have  done  as  I  have  done. 
Vox  if  he  omitted  it,  I  imagine  it  was  not  that  he  did  not  fee  it,  but  that  it 
was  fo  obvious  and  evident,  that  it  appeared  fuperfluous  to  name  it.    For 
who  can  doubt  that  the  Knowledge,  or  being  certain,    that  any  two  things 
agree,  confifts  in  the  perception  of  their  Agreement  ?     What  elfe  can  it  pof- 
fibly  confift  in  ?     It  is  fo  obvious>    that  it  would  be  a  litcle  extraordinary  to 
think,  that  he  that  went  fo  f a r  could  mifs  it.    And  Khould  wonder,  if  any 
one  ftould  allow  the  Certainty  of  Dfidu^ion  to  coufift  in  the  Agreement  of 
two  things  in  a  third,  and  yet  fbould  der^y  that  the  Knowlcdg  or  Certainty 
of  that  Agreement  confifted  in  the  Perception  of  it. 

(2  J  In  the  next  place,  my  Lord,  fuppofing  my  Method  of  Certainty,   in 

maldng  Dedu&ions,  wer^  diflerent  from  tnofe  of  the  Antients ;    this,  at  beft^ 

Eflay,B.4.    would  be  only,  that  which  I.  call,  Argumentum  ad  Verectmdiam  j  which  proves 

€.17.$.  i9«not  on  which  (id.c  Reafpn  i^  tbo' I,  iu  Modefty,  fhoul4  anfwer  xiottung  to 

their  Authorities. 

(3.)  The  Antients,  as  it  feems  by.  yoijr  Lordlhip,  not  agreeiog  one  ^moag 
another  abofiC  ^he  Grpufidj  pr^  Certainty  ;  what  can  their  Aurhorittes  fignify 
in  the  Cafe?  or,  how  Wjl  it,appear,  thft  I  differ  from  Reafon,  ^n  diffcnng 
from  any  of,  them  more  than  t^at, they  differ  from  Iteafon,  in  di&ring  one 
.ifovfi  another  ?_^  A^d  therefore,  after  a)l  the  different  Authorities  pradvic'd 
$y  you  QUt  of  your  great;;  mcafuire  o£  reding,  the  matter  wiU  at  Uft  reduce 
it  fdf  ta  tfjis  Point,  vfaac  your  Lord^p  fhould  tcU  us  wherein  tl^  Certainty 
j^  Reajon,  in  leaking  DeduHii^ns^  confifts;  ^and  then  fljew  wlierciii  my  Mnhi 
j^f  making  peit^ions^  diflSers  from  it :  which,  whether  yoii  ha.ve  done  or  no, 
we  fliairfee  in  what  follows. 

YouK  Lordflup.  clofes  your  very  Learnpdi  and  to  other  Purpoies  very  Ufc- 

ful.  Account  ot  the  Opii^ipns  of  the  Antients,   cqticerninj^  Certainty,  with 

P.  120.  tbefe  WQr4s  v  That  thus  you  .hftn^e^   in  0f  jj^w  Words  -as  pu  could^    laid,  together 

rikbfe  old  M^tbodf  of  Certainty  %  ydjicb  bavf'ciiain^d  greaieft  Re^mafiou,  iu  th^  World. 

^Vh€reupolT  \  muft  crave  leave  to  mind  ypu  again.  That  the  Profofipoii  you 

^^e  hjsre  ujp^on^  and  have  undertaken  to  prov^  in  t)^  t^^%  \^  concerning  the 

•fyrtiiimyo}  DeduBions^  aq4  npt  con/ccming  Certainty  jn  gei^eral.    I  fay  i^t  this, 

^^at  I  am.  ^«;illil3g-  ta  clecjioe  the  Gi^amination  o(  my'  Mtthad  of  Certaimy  in 

£pJ)«raL^oy  W'^yy  or  in  ^y  place  ;  Bat  I  lay  it  to  obfervc,  that  in  Difcourfcs 

'  .CI  ,vi:r:3  crf.thfjS  Ji^VPf^t  the  Laws  ojt. Diiputatipn  have  wifely  order'd  the  Pcopofition 

V  ^  :  —  Vn^er.dfl^tSfto  be  k^pt  ?oj  *fid  tliat  in  t\pc  fame  Term^,  to  avoid  Wandring, 

Cbfcurity  and  Confufion. 

^    I  thgr^r^  proceed  now  tq  cpfifjideu:  w^t  ufe  youF:  L^dihip  nqbakes  of  the 

Jfix^X\exilS9,'^^Vi^  my /{^  in  general;  fin<;e  ypu  think  iic  to  make 

.:.\i    'i  *sa  ufp  i^  it^pi,..  ??•  tc^  ;^,p9rx4/ii^  1;/  Refifon  in  m^ing  DeduSii^ :    tho'  it 

^s  under  .^^^^4  yqur  fcicoo^  B^«»ch.  ijjf    Certainty  by  Reafon^    th^  yqu   bring 

ihepjn,    ./.,  .   t-:.:    .    .;;     ,  .    '  ,  ^ 

P.  lao.  ^    Your.  firft.Oibip^ion;(i5Fc;,;is  -ihat  <^d  <)n^  agaiii*  Tb^-^Jf  '^I  ^f  Cgrtatmy  by 
/dejisis  »^o  vti^«/w.v.X9^fD?i!llipft  of  it.-^^w,  docs  not  prove  it  tp  be  different 
Ibid.:frQnv^/>^  d:J(^(ifon :  Bufcyfiuif  J^prdftip  pWvesi  it  to  be  Ne^- :  »   - 

I.  ^efouj^h^e  [i;r  e^  MriS^yy^^yD  'fi^  have  no  genai^^l  PrinafJes..   Ai»fvx.  Ido, 
j^  your  Lordflbip  knowsj  own  il^p  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  rcceiv'd  gene- 
ral 
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H\  Maxims ;  and  I  contend  for  the  Ufefblnefs  and  Neceificy  of  felPevident 
Propofitions  in  ail  Certainty,  whether  of  Inliitution  or  Dcmonftratioa.  What 
therefore  thofe  general  Principles  are^  which  )6u  hme  not  in  my  w<^  of  Cer- 
tainty by  Ideas,  which  your  Lordfliip  has  in  your  way  of  Certainty  by 
Reafon,  I  befeech.  you  to  tell,  and  thereby  to  make  good  this  Afleircion  a- 
gainft  me.  .     • 

2.  Your  Lordihip  fays,  7%at  here  .[i.  e.  in  my  wiy]  toe  hdvi  no  Antecedents  P.  t^oi 
and  ConfequenUy  no  fySogiflical  Methods  of  Denumfiration,  Anjvj.  If  your  Lord- 
fliip here  means,  That  there  be  no  Antecedents  and  Cotgfequents  in  my  Book; 
or  that  I  fpeak  not.  Or  aHow  not  of  Syllopfm  as  a  Form  of  Argumentation^ 
that  has  its  ufe,  I  humbly  conceive  the  contrary  is  plain.  But  if  by  here  we 
ha^e  no  Antecedents  and^Confequents,  na  fylhgifticai  Methods  oj  Dimonftration^  you 
mean.  That  I  do  not  place  Certainty,  in  having  Antecedents  and  Cmfequents^  oc 
in  making  of  Syllogifms^  I  grant  I  do  not  j  I  have  faid  Syllogifms  inftead  of 
your  Words,  SySogifiical  Methods  iff  Demonfir^ion ;'  which  exiimin'd,  amount 
here  to  no  more  than  SyUogifms  :  For  fjllogifiical  Mnhods  arc  nothing  but  A&dt 
and  Figures  u  e.  Syllogifms ;  and  the  Rules  of  Sylkigifms  are  the  fame,  whether 
the  Sylhgrfms  be  us'd  in  Demonftration  or  in  Probability.  But  'twas  convc* 
nient  for  you  to  fay,  Syllogi/Hcal  Methods  of  Demonftration^  i(  you  would  have 
it  thought,  that  Certainty  is  plac'd  in  it:  For  to  have  nam'd  bare  Syllogifm^ 
without  annexing  iJe»f(Mf/^/i^io»  to  it,  would  have  fpoilM  all,  fince-every  one^ 
who  knows  what  Syllogifm  iSj  knows  it  may  as  well  be  us'd  in  topical  Or  falla- 
cious Arguments,  as  in  Demonftratiom 

Your  Lordfliip  charges  me  then.  That  in  my  way  by  Ideas,  I  do  not  place 
Certainty,  in  having  Antecedents  and  Confequents.  And  pray,  my  Lord,  do 
you  in  your  way  by  Reafon  do  fo?  If  you  'do,  this  is  certain.  That  every 
body  has,  or  may  have  Certain^  in  every  thing  he  difcourfes  about :  For  every 
one,  in  any  Difcourfe  he  nukesj^  has^  or  may^  if  he  pleafes^  have  Antecedents 
and  Onfequents. 

Again,  your  Lordfliip  charges  me.  That  I  do  not  place  Certainty  in  Sylkgifml 
I  crave  leave  to  ask  again>  And  does  your  Lordfliip  ?  And  is  this  the  diffe- 
rence between  your  way  of  Certainty  by  Reafon,  and  my  wav  of  Certainty 
by  Ideas  ?  Why  elfe  is  it  objeded  to  me.  That  I  do  not,  it  your  Lordfliip 
does  not,  place  Certainty  in  SyBogifmi    And  if  you  do>  I  know  nothing  fo  re* 

2uifite,  as  that  you  fliould  advife  all  Peofrie,  Women  and  all,  to  betake  them- 
Ives  immediately  to  the  Univecfities,  and  to  the  learning  of  Logick ;  td 
Eut  themfelves  out  of  the  dangerous  State  of  Sceftidfm :  For  there  young 
ads,  by  being  taught  Syllogifm,  arrive  at  Certainty ;  whereas,  without  Mode 
and  Figure,  the  World  is  in  perfeA  Ignorance  and  Uncertainty,  and  is  fure 
of  nothing.  The  Merchant  cannot  be  certain  that  his  Account  is  right  cafl: 
up,  nor  the  Lady  that  her  Coach  is  not  a  Wheel-barro\xr,  nor  her  Dairy-maid 
that  one  and  one  Pound  of  Butcet  are  two  Pounds  of  Butter,  and  two  and 
two  four;  and  all  for  want  ot  Mode  and  Figure:  Nay,  according  to  this 
Rule,  whoever  liv'd  before  Ariftotle,  or  him,  whoever  it  was,  that  firft  intro-' 
duc'd  Syllogifm,  could  not  be  certain  of  any  thing  >  no,  ndt  that  there  was  a 
God,  which  will  be  the  prefent  State  of  the  far  grcateft  part  of  Mankind  (to 
pafs  by  whole  Nations  of  the  Eaft,  as  China  and  Indoftan,  &c.)  even  in  the 
Chriftian  World,  who  to  this  day  have  not  the  SyUogiftical  Methods  of  Demonr, 
ftration^  and  fo  cannot  be  certain  of  any  thing. 

3.  Your  Lordfliip  farther  fays.  That  in  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas  we  have 
no  Criterion.  Anfw*  To  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas^ 
and  not  to  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas,  is,  I  thinkj 
a  Criterion  to  diftinguifli  what  a  Man  is  certain  of,  from  what  he  is  not  certain 
of*  Has  your  Lordfliip  any  other  or  better  Criterion  to  diftinguifli  Certainty 
from  Uncertainty  ?  If  you  have,  I  repeat  again  my  earneft  Requeft,  That  you 
would  be  pleas'd  to  do  that  Right  to  your  way  of  Certainty  by  Reafon,  as  not  to 
conceal  it.  If  your  Lordfliip  has  not,  why  is  the  want  of  a  Criterion,  when  I 
have  fo  plain  a  one,  objeded  to  my  way  of  Certainty,  and  my  way  fo  often 
accus'd  of  a  Tendency  to  Scepticifm  and  hfidelity,  when  you  your  felf  have  not  a 
better  ?  And  I  think  I  may  take  the  libeny  to  fay,  if  your's  be  not  the  fame,  you 
have  not  one  fo  good » 
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Perhaps  your  Lordihip  will  ccnA!lre  me  here,  «n4  tMak  it  is  iqore  thto  be* 
comes  mc>  to  prefs  yoa  fa  iiard  concertung  your  own  w9y  >  4nd  to  ask,  whe- 
ther your  way  of  Certainty  Ues  in  having  Aimudems  an4  Cwjequims,  and 
SyBogiJms  ;  and  whether  it  i^as  any  other  or  batter  Critfri$n^  than  what  I  have 
given :  Your  Lordfliip  will  poffibly  think  it  enoi^hi  Chae  you  have  laid  dmt^ 
the  Grounds  cf  Certainty  which  the  ancient  Grecians  went  upon.  My  Lord,  if  you 
think  fo,  I  muft  be  fatisfyM  with  it :  tho'  perhaps  ot|;iers  wijl  think  it  ilrange, 
that  in  a  Difpute  about  a  Akthod^Certaimy,  which,  for  its  fupposM  coming 
Ihort  of  Certainty,  you  charge  with  a  Tendency  to  Sc^fticifm  and  Afideiity^ 
you  ihould  produce  only  the  difl^tcnt  Opinions  of  other  Men,  cpncernii^ 
Certainty,  to  make  good  this  Chatge,  without  ckc^laring  any  of  thofe  di^ 
ferent  Opinions  or  Grounds  of  Certainty  to  be  true  cu:  faJfe :  And  fomp 
may  be  apt  to  iufpeft  that  you  your  felf  are  not  yet  refolv'd  wherein  to 
place  it* 

But^  my  Lord,  I  know  too  well  what  your  difianee  above  me  requires  of 
me,  to  fay  any  fuch  thing  to  your  Lordihip.  Your  own  Opinions  are  to 
your  £:)f,  and  your  not  difcovering  them,  muil  pafs  for  a  fufficient  Reafon 
tor  your  not  difcovering  them :  and  if  you  think  It  to  over-lay  a  poet  in* 
fant  modem  Nation  with  the  great  and  weighty  Names  of  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Ariftotliy  Plutarch^  and  the  like ;  and  heaps  of  Quoiatioss  out  of  the  Antients ; 
who  is  not  prefently  to  think  it  dead,  and  that  there  is  an  end  of  it? 
Efpecially  when  it  will  have  too  much  £nvy  for  any  one  to  open  his  Mouth 
in  defence  of  a  Notion,  which  is  declared  by  your  Locdfhip  to  be  diAsrent 
from  what  thofe  grtot  Men  faid,  whoTe  ^ords  are  to  be  taken  without  any 
more  ado,  and  who  are  not  to  be  thought  ignorant  or  miftaken  in  any  thing. 
Tho'  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  That^wever  infallible  Oracles  they  were,  to  take 
thii^  barely  upon  their,  or  any  Man's  Authority)  is  barely  to  believe,  t>ut  not 
to  know  or  be  certain. 

Thus  your  Lordfliip  has  fufficiently  proved  my  way  of  Certaijt^  h  ^deas  to 
be  inconfifient  with  the  way  of  Certainty  iy  Reafon^  by  proving  it  new^  which 
you  prove  only  by  faying,  That  it  is  /•  wholly  vrzv,  thm  here  'we  6(fw  no  gene- 
ral Prindfhsi  no  Criterion  i  no  Antectidenfi  and  Conjeqiumfs ;  m  fyBogiftic^l  Me- 
thods oj  Demonftration :  And  yet  we  are  told  of  a  kttor  way  oj  Certaimj  to  ke 
attain  d  merely  ky  the  belf  of  Ideas;  add,  if  your  Lordi&ip  pleafes,  fignity'dby 
Words :  which  put  into  Propofitions,  whereof  fome  are  general  PrindfUs, 
fome  are  or  nuy  be  Antecedents^  and  fome  Confeqstems,  and  fome  put  together 
in  Mode  and  Figure,  fiOtgifiical  Methods  of  Demonfiration.  For,  pray  my  Lord, 
may  not  Words,  that  ftand  for  Ueas^  be  put  into  PropofiCions  as  well  as  any 
other  ?  And  may  not  thofe  Propofitions,  wherein  the  Terms  i^and  for  Ideas, 
be  as  well  put  into  Antecedents  and  Conjiquents,  or  SyOogifms,  and  make  Maxims^ 
as  well  as  any  other  Propofitions,  whofe  Terms  fiand  not  for  Ideas,  if  your 
Lordfliip  can  find  any  fuch  ?  And  if  thus  Ideas  can  be  bought  into  Ma%ims, 
Anucedems  and  Confejuents,  and  fyBogiftical  Methods  of  Demonftration,  what 
Inconfiftency  has  the  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  with  thofe  ways  ^  Certainty 
hy  Reafon ;  if  at  lafl  your  Lordfliip  will  fay,  That  Certainty  confiAs  in  Pro- 
pofitions put  together  as  Antecedents  and  Confe^ients,  and  in  Mode  and  Figure  i 
For  as  fox J^rindples  or  Maxims,  we  (ball  know  whether  your  PrincifUs  or 
Maxims  jxt  a  way  to  Certainty,  when  you  (ball  pleafe  to  tell  us  what  it  is 
that,  to  your  Lordfliip,  makes  a  Maxim  or  Principle,  and  diflinguiflies  it  from 
other  Propofitions  \  and  whether  it  be  any  thing  but  an  immediate  Perception 
of  the  Agreement  or  DiQigreement  of  the  Idms,  as  exprefs'd  in  that  Pro- 
pofition.  To  conclude,  by  all  that  your  Lordfliip  has  alledg'd  out  of  the 
Antients,  you  have  not,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  prov'd  that  my  way  of  Cer- 
tainty is  new,  or  that  they  had  any  way  of  Certainty  diflferent  from  mine ; 
much  Icfs  have  you  prov'd  that  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas  is  inr 
eonfiftent  with  the  way  of  Certainty  hy  Reafon,  which  was  the  Propofition  to 
beprov'd. 

Your  Lord(bip  having  thought  it  enough  againft  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas, 

thus  to  prove  its  Newnefs,  you  betake  your  felf  prefently  to  your  old  Topick 

P.  i20*  of  ohfcure  and  confused  Ideas ;    and  ask.  Rut  how  comes  there  to  be  fuch  a  way 

of  Certainty  hy  Ideas ^  and  yet  the  Ideas  themfelves  are  fo   uncertain  and  objcurei 

Anfw. 
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Anfv).  No  IdeUy  as  ic  is  in  the  Mind,  is  uncertain  ;  tho*  to  thofc  who  ufe  Names 
uncercaioly>  ic  may  be  uncertain  what  Idea  that  Name  ftands  for.  And  as  to 
obfcure  and  confused  iJeasy  no  Idea  is  fo  obfcure  in  all  its  Parts^  or  fo  con- 
founded with  all  other  Ideas^  but  that  one,  who,  in  a  Propofition,  joins  it  with 
another  in  that  part  which  is  clear  and  diftin6c,  may  perceive  ics  Agreement  or 
Difagrcement,  as  exprefs'd  in  that  Propofition  :  Tho*  when  Names  areusM  for 
Ideas,  wliich  are  in  fome  part  obfcure  or  confounded  with  other  Ideas,  there 
can  be  no  Propofitions  made  which  can  produce  Certainty  concerning  that, 
wherein  the  Idea  is  obfcure  and  confusM.  And  therefore  to  your  Lord(hip's 
Queftion,  How  is  it  pojjible  for  us  to  have  a  char  Perception  of  the  Agreement  of  P.  122* 
Ideas,  //  the  Ideas  themfelves  he  not  clear  and  diftinH  ?  I  anfwer,  very  well ;  be* 
caufe  an  obfcure  or  conjusd  ]!dea»  /.  e.  that  is  not  perfedly  clear  and  diflinft  in 
all  its  Parts,  may  be  comparM  with  another  in  that  Fart  of  it  which  is  clear 
and  diftin£h :  which  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  remove  all  thofe  PiiEculties^  In- 
eon(iftencies  and  Contradidions,  which  your  Lordlhip  feems  to  be  troubled  with 
from  my  Votds  quoted  in  thofe  two  Pages.  P*  121, 122* 

Your  tordfhip  having,  as  it  feems,   quite  forgot  that  you  were  to  Ihew 
wherein  tljie   Certainty  of  DeduBions  in  the  way  of  Ideas,  was  inconfiftent  with 
rhe  Certainty  of  DeduSions  i/i  the  way  of  Reafon^  brings  here  a  new  Charge  up-  p,  122. 
on  my  way  of  Certainty,  viz.  "that  I  have  no  Criterion  to  difiingmjh  falfe  anddmk- 
ftfl  Ideas,  from  true  and  certain.     Your  Lqrdihip  fays,  the  Amdemicks  went  upon  P.  123. 
Ideas,  or  Reprefentations  of  things  to  their  Mifids  j  and  pray,  my  Lord,    does  not 
your  Lordfhip  do  fo  too  ?  Or  has  Mr.  J.  5.  fo  won  upon  your  Lordthrp,  by  his 
folid  Phihfophy  againji  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideifis,    that  you  begin  to  think  him  in  the 
right  in  this  too  5  where  he  fays,  That  Notions  are  the  Materials  of  our  Knowkdg;  Solid  Philo- 
and  that  a  Notion  is  the  very  thing  it  felfexifiing  in  the  Under fimding?  for  fince  I  ^ophy>?-24* 
make  no  doubt  but  that,  in  all  your  Lordfliip's  Knowledg,  you  will  allow,  that  ^^7* 
you  have  fome   immediate  Objeds  of  your  Thoughts,  which  are  the  Mate- 
rials of  that  Knowledg,  about  which  it  is  employed,  thofe  immediate  ObjeSs, 
if  they  are  not  as  Mr.  jF.  5.  fays,  the  very  things  thmfelves,  muft  be  Ideas,     Not 
thinking  your  Lordfliip  therefore  yet  fo  per fed  a  Convert  of  Mr,  J.  S's  that 
you  are  perfuaded,  that  as  often  as  you  think  of  your  Cathedral  Church,  or  of 
Des  Cartes  s  Vortices,  that  the  very  Cathedral  Church  at  fVorceJler^  or  the  Mo- 
tion of  thofe  Vortices,  it  felf  exifis  in  your  Underftaading ;  when  one  of  them 
never  exifted  but  in  that  one  Place  at  Wbrcefier,  and  the  other  never  exifte^  any  / 

where  in  rerum  natura.  I  conclude  your  I^ordAiip  has  immediate  QbjeAs  of 
your  Mind,  which  are  not  the  very  things  themfelves  exijling  in  your  Underfianding  : 
which  if,  with  the  Academicks,  you  will  pleafe  to  call  Reprefentations,  as  I  fup- 
pofe  you  will,  rather  than  with  me  Ideas,  it  will  make  no  diflferencc. 

This  being  fo,  I  muft  then  make  the  fame  Objeftion  againft  your  way  of  Cer- 
tainty by  Reafon,  that  your  Lordfliip  does  againft  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas 
(  for  upon  the  companion  of  thefe  two  we  now  are)  and  then  I  return  your 
words  here  again,  viz,.  That  you  have  no  Criterion  to  dijiinguijb  falfe  and  doubtful  P-  ^^l,  i23* 
Reprefentations  from  true  and  certain ;  how  then  can  any  Man  be  fecure,  that  he  is  not 
imposed  upon  in  your  Lord[hip*s  way  of  Reprefentations  ? 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  IteUyou  of  away  of  Certainty  by  Ucsls,  and  never  offer  any  p,  124,12^4 
fuch  Method  for  examining  them,  as  the  Academicks  retpird  for  their  Probability. 
Anfw.  1  was  not,  I  confcfs,  fo  well  acquainted  with  what  the  Academicks  went 
upon  for  the  Criterion  of  a  greater  Probability,  as  your  Lordfliip  is  i  or  if  I  had, 
1  writing,  as  your  Lordfliip  knows,  out  of  my  own  thoughts,  could  not  well 
tranfcribe  out  of  them.  But  that  you  fliould  tell  me,  I  never  ofier  any  Criterion 
to  diftinguifli  falfe  from  ttuc  Ideas,  I  cannot  but  wondci:;  and  therefore  crave 
leave  to  beg  your  Lordfliip  to  look  again  into  B.  2.  cjRi.  of  my  EJfay;  and 
there,  I  perfuade  my  felf,  you  will  find  a  Criterion,  wherfcy  true  and  foUe  Ideas 
may  be  diftinguifhed.  \ 

Your  Lordftiip  brings  for  Inftance  the  Idea  of  Solidity  ;   but  what  it  is  an  In-  P.  12^ 
fiance  of,  I  confefs,   I  do  not  fee  :   Tour  Lord/hip  charges  on  my  way  of  Certainty,  p^  ^^i* 
that  I  have  no  Criterion  to  dijiinguijh  falfe  and  doubtful  Idczs from  true  and  certain  ; 
which  is  foUowM  by  an  Account  you  give,  how  the  Academicks  examind  their  P.  1239124. 
Ideas  or  Reprefentations,  before  they  allowed  them  to  prevail  on  them  to  give  an  Af 
fent,  as  to  a  greater  Probability.     And  then  you  tell  me,  that  /  never  offer  any  P.  125. 
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fucb  Method  fit  examining  tbem^  as  the  Academkks  required  for  their  ProBabilitj : 
to  which  your  Lordftip  fubjoins  .thcfe  words  ;  As  for  Inftance^  tih  firfi  Idea, 
Hiihich  Igoufouy  of  Solidity*  Would  nor  one  now  expcd,  thar  rhislhould  be  an 
'  Inftaticc  to  make  good  your  Lordihip's  ChargCj  rhac  1  had  no  Criterion  ro  di- 
ftinguifli,  whcthct  my  Idea  of  Solidiry  were  falfc  and  doubtful,  or  true  and 
certain? 

To  (hew  that  I  have  no  fuch  Criterion,  your  Lordfliip  asks  me  two  Queftions ; 

P*  125.  j|jg  gj-ij  Ij^  jj^^  ^y  Idea  of  Solidity  conies  to  be  clear  and  difltnEl  ?  I  will  fuppo(c 
for  once,  that  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  be  clear  and  diflinSl :  How  will  this 
prove,  that  I  have  no  Criterion  to  know  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe  ?  For  th& 
Queftion  here  is  not  about  knowing  holv  an  Idea  e0^es  to  be  clear  and  dijlinii  i 
but  how  I  fliall  know  whether  it  be  true  or  Jalfi.  But  your  Lordfhip's  follow- 
ing words  feem  to  aim  at  a  farther  Objeftion ;  yout  words  altogether  are. 
How  this  Idea  [  1.  e.  my  Idea  of  Solidity,  which  confffts  in  Repletion  of  Space, 
with  an  Exclufion  of  all  other  folid  Subftances  ]  comes  to  be  clear  and  diftinii  /o 
tne,  when  others  who  go  in  the  fame  way  qf  Ideas,  have  quite  another  Idea  of  it  ? 
%Ay  Lord,  I  defire  your  Lordfliip  to  name  who  thofe  Others  are,  who  go  in  the 
fame  way  of  Ideas  with  me,  who  have  quite  another  tdea  of  this  my  Idea  than  I 
havcj  for  to  ^AiV  Idea  I  cduld  be  fure  that  /r,  in  any  other  Writer  but  your 
Lordfhip,  muft  here  refer:  But  my  Lord,  it  is  one  of  your  privileg'd  Parti- 
cles, and  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  it.  But  let  it  be  fo,  that  Others  have  quite  a- 
nother  Ideao/  it  than  Ij  how  does  that  prove,  that  I  have  no  Criterion  to  di- 
ftincuilh  whether  wy  Idea  of  Solidity  be  true  or  no  ? 

If.  125,  lOur  Lordfliip  farther  add^.  That  thofe  other  think  that  thy  hante  as  plain  and 
dipnil  an  Idea,  that  ExtenfioH  and  Body  are  the  fame :  And  then  your  Lordfliip 
asks>  Now  what  Criterion  is  there  to  come  to  a  Certainty  in  this  Matter  ?  Anfw.  In 
what  Matter,  I  bcfeech  your  Lordfliip  ?  If  it  be  whether  my  Idea  of  Solidity  be 
a  true  Idea,  which  is  the  Matter  here  in  queftidn,  in  this  Matter  I  have  given  a 
k2.c  32.  Criterion  to  know  in  my  EJfay:  If  it  be  to  decide  the  Queftion,  whcdier  the 
word  Body  moxt  properly  fiands  for  the  dtsi^Xt  Idea  oi  Spaie^  oc  fot  the  complex 
idea  of  Space  and  Solidity  together,  that  is  not  the  Qieftion  here  ,•  nor  can 
there  b«  any  other  Criterion  to  decide  it  by,  but  the  Propriety  of  our  Lan-* 
guage. 

P.  it6.  But  vour  Lordfliip  adds.  Ideas  can  have  no  way  of  Certainty  in  themfelves,  ij  it 
be  foQible  for  even  Pbilof optical  and  Rational  Men  to  fall  into  fuch  contrary  Ideas 
Jbaut  the  fame  thing  }  and  both  fides  think  their  Ideas  to  be  clear  and  diftinEl.  If 
this  were  fo,  I  do  not  fee  how  this  would  any  way  prove,  that  I  had  no  Crh 
#ma»  whereby  it  might  be  difcerned,  whether  my  Idea  of  Solidity  wete  true  or 
no  i  which  was  to  be  proved. 

But  at  laft,  this  which  your  Lordfliip  calls  contrary  Ideas  about  the  fame  thing, 
is  nothing  but  a  difference  about  a  Name.  For  I  think  no  body  will  fay.  That 
the  Idea  of  Extenfion,  and  the  Idea  of  Solidity  are  the  fame  Ideas :  All  the  dif- 
ference then  between  thofe  Philofophical  and  Rational  Men,  which  your  Lordfliip 
mentions  here,  is  no  more  but  this,  whether  the  fimple  Idea  of  pure  Extenfloh 
Ihall  be  caU*d  Body,  or  whether  the  complex  Ideas  of  Extenfion  and  Solidity 
joined  together)  fliaU  be  called  Body  ;  which  will  be  no  more  than  a  bare  verbal 
Difpute  to  any  one,  who  does  not  take  Sounds  for  Things,  and  make  the  word 
Body  fomething  more  than  a  Sign  of  what  the  Speaker  would  fignify  by  it. 
But  what  the  Speaker  makesf  the  Term  Body  ftand  for,  cannot  be  precifely  known, 
till  he  has  determined  it  in  his  own  Mind>  and  made  it  known  to  another  ;  and 
then  there  can  between  them  be  no  longer  a  Difpute  about  the  (ignification  of 
the  word  :  v.g.  If  one  of  thofe  Philofophical  Rational  Mn  tells  your  Lordfliip, 
that  he  makes  the  Term  Body  to  ftand  precifely  for  the  limple  Idea  of  pure  Ex- 
tenfion, your  Lordfliip  or  he  can  be  in  no  Doubt  or  Uncertainty  concerning 
this  thing;  but  whenever  he  ufes  the  word.  Body  your  Lordfliip  muft  fuppofe 
in  his  Mind  the  fimple  Idea  of  Extenfion.  as  the  thing  he  means  by  Body.  If^ 
On  the  other  fide,  another  of  thofe  Philofophical  Rational  Men  fliaU  tell  your 
Lordfliip,  that  he  makes  the  Term  Bodj  to  ftand  precifely  for  a  complex  Idea 
made  up  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Extenfion  and  Solidity  join*d  together  \  your 
Lordfliip  or  he  can  be  in  no  Doubt  or  uncertainty  concerning  this  thiftg  :  but 
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whenever  he  iifcs  the  word  Body,  )'our  Lordihip  mt>ft  cbink  on,  and  allow  the 
/^M  belonging  to  it,   to  be  that  complex  one. 

As  your  LordiJiip  can  allow  this  different  ufc  of  the  Term  Body  in  thefe  dif- 
ferent Men,  without  changing  any  Ueay  or  any  thing  in  your,  own  Xfind,  but 
the  Application  of  the  fame  Term  to  different  Ueas^  (nrhich  changes  neither  the 
*irutb  nor  Certainty  of  any  of  your  Lordihip's  Utas^  from  what  it  was  before  : 
So  thofe  two  Philofophical  Rational  ASeu  nuy,  in  Difcourfe  one  with  another, 
agree  to  ufc  that  Term  B$dy^  for  either  of  thofe  two  Idta^y  which  they  pleafe, 
without  at  all  making  tiieir  Ideas^  on  either  fide,  jalfs  or  uncertain^  But  if  they 
will  conteft  which  of  thefe  Ideas  the  Soond  Body  ought  to  ftand  for,  'tis  vifible 
their  Difcpcncc  is  not  about  any  Reality  of  Things,  but  the  Propriccy  of  Speech  i 
and  their  Difputeand  Doubt  is  only  about  the  fignification  of  a  word. 

Your  Lordfeip*s  fccond  Qucftion  is,  ff^ether  ty  this  fdaas  vj Solidity,  vse  may  P.  t26. 
€ome  to  knov)  lahm  it  is.    Atrfw.  I  muft  ask  you  here  again,  what  you  nafcan  by  ft } 
If  your  Lordftip  by  it  means  Solidity^  then  your  Qucfiion  runs  thus :    VVTic- 
thcr  by  this  [/.  e.  my  3   Uea  of  Solidity,  we  may  come  to  know  v)bat  Solidity  is  ? 
Anfw.  Without  doubt,  if  your  Lordflbip  means  by  the  Term  Solidity^  what  I 
mean  by  the  Term  Solidity  ;  for  then  I  have  told  you  wl>ac  it  is,  in  the  Chapter  B.  2.  c.  4* 
above-cited  by  your  Lordfhip  :  If  you  mean  any  thin^  elfeby  the  Term  Suliz 
dity,  when  your  Lordfliip  will  pleafc  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it,  I  will  tell 
your  Lordfliip  what  Solidity  is.     This,  I  humbly  conceive,  yon  wiil  find  yoyr 
fclf  obliged  to  do,  if  what  I  have  (aid  of  Solidity  does  notfatisfy  you  ixihat,  it ,     -    ^ 
is.    For  you  will  not  thii^  it  reafbnaMe  I  fliouid  tell  your  Lordlbip  what  a 
thing  is,  when  exprcfs'd  by  you  in  a  Term,  wh(ch  I  dio  not  know  what  your 
Lordfliip  means  by,  nor  wjjat  you  make  it  ftand  for# 

But  your  Lordfliip  asks,  IVherein  it  amfifls  i  if  you  m^M  wherein  the  Uea  of  P.  126, 
k  confifts,  that  I  have  already  told  your  Lordflup,  jn  tb^  Chapter  Of  my  EJfdy 
above-mentioned.  If  your>L(^dibip  meaps  what  i>  the  rtal  intemdj  Conftitu- 
tion,  that  phyfically  makes  Solidity  in  things ;  If  1  a«fif^er;Iido  not  4c no w^  that 
will  no  more  make  my  Idea  of  Solidity  not  to  be  true^xc^taini  (  if  ypuf  Lotafliip 
thinks  Certainty  may  be  accribuced  to  fidgle  Ideas)  fcluul  (he  not  4n«wicg  the 
phyfical  Conftitution,  wfaareby  the  pmtsof  Bodte&^pctlb.^ramUia^.tocQliere, 
makes  my /if/i  of  Cohefion  not /r»f  or  rar60ifi.  -       f    ./  /, 

To  my  faying  in  my  £&y,  '*  That  if-any  one  ask^tn^wliat  this^^otidity  is^  J  ^•3*<^*+'  , 
**  fend  lilm  to  his  Senfes  to  inform  him;  ^  youp  LQr4ftiJ0  replies,,  Ktfrt^i^gi^  ^ifi^X -■ 
the  Defign  of  my  Book  v^ould  havejent  Him! to  his  Idtas  ior.jpeftainty:  ,an^  are  w,     '      ' 
fays  your  Lordfliip,  fent  tack  /igaiu  frwrnmr  I4mf.  t^  9t^\S&ifii4  ?  ^n^^  I  canr'^ 
not  help  it,  if  your  Lordfliip  miftakes  the    De/^npff}^  Book:  For  whpt  con- 
cerns Certainty^  i.  e.  the  Knowledg  o£  thfc  Truth  pf^  Propofitionft  j  my  Book 
fends  every  one  to  hk  Ideat ;   but  for  the  getting!  of  limpid  Ikas  oi;  Senfation,     .,  t| 
my  Book  fends  him  ooly  to  his  Scnfes.    But  your  Loidfliip  ads  Cet'^ainty  here, 
in  a  Senfe  I  never  us^d  it,  nor  do  underfland  it  in  ;  for  what  the  Certsfiipf  of  any 
(tmple  Idea  is,^  I  confefs  I  do  not  know,  add  fiiall;be4^ii4  you  wojda  tell  mfi 
what  you  mean  by  it-    *  v    .  ;  ,   .  .:  ;  1  u  i 

However,  in  this  Senfe  you  ask  me,  and  that  as  if  )^ur  Qaeflion  <;;arry'd  a  p.  127^ 
Demonftration  of  my  contradiding  my  Xdf ;    And  oftwejem  lack  again,  from 
om  Ideas  to  our  Senfes  ?    Anfw:  My  Lordj  eveiy  ond  is  feqt  to  his  Scptes  to  get 
the  liraple  Ideas  of  Scnfotion,  becaufp  they  arc  no  oibt»  v^ay  to  bc&yt. 

Your  Lordfirip  prefles  on  with  this  farther  QueftiOoS,  ff^^t  do  tk^  Ideds  /^  ibid^ 
nify  then  ?  i.  c.  it  a  Man  be  fent  to  his  Senfes  for  thi^.  U^a  of  SoUdityv     I  ar>- 
fwer,  to  fliew  him  the  Certainty  of  Propofltio&sj  w!hc»ein  the  JVgrf cflaeDt  or         . 
Diiagreenient  of  /i^^f  is' perceived  ;  which  is  the  Certainty  I ^fpfjl^jofj  andno'  ^'    "' 
other :  But  what  the  Certainty  is  which  your  Lordftip  fptak^  oii9>.t]iijs  aud  tl^ 
following  Page,  I  confefs  I  do  not  undeiftanA    EQlr,\    V.  .  P.  ^27. 128^ 

Your  Lordfliip  adds,  that  Ifayfandfer,  "  That*iftJ^$  be  net  a  iu^^cient  Ex-  P-  ^27. 
^*  plication  of  Solidity,;  rpromife  to  teH.any  ofiftwhaff.ii  is,  vri\m'}^i^\hm& 
*^  what  Thinking  v^  i '  or* explains  to  :rac,  whac  fixtedfion  .a»d  Motfix^n  arCf-* 
Are  we 'net  now  in  the  true  nuay  t(^  Certainty i^vAin^fiechtbiii^Kas^  th^are  givfn  ovar, 
of  ijohich  .We  have  the  dear  eft  Evideate  ff^Semfationtandi  iejleilipn  I ,  ^r  fyexe  f 
make  it  as  impojJiHe  to  09m^  to  certatni  dear,  attddi^ii^  M^om^J:^^  T^hwgh  ^ 
to  difcourfe  into  a  blind  Man  the  Jdetts  oi  IJgfat >itfi4  CiAotiBs^^ :  i^n^  ^^'^  f 
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fare  waji  rfCertaimy?  Anfvs.  What  T*hings^  my  Lord,  I  befeech  you,  arc  thft 
which  you  here  tell  me  are  given  every  of  which  v:e  have  the  cleareft  Evidence  by 
Smfation  or  RefieiUm  ?  *Tis  likely  you  will  tell  me,  they  are  Extenfion  and 
Motiaiu  But|  my  Lord,  I  crave  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  when  you  have  coofi- 
i  der'd  again,  you  will  be  fotisHed,  there  are  no  things  given  over  in  the  Cafe,  but 

>  only  the  names  Extenj^on  and  Motion ;  and  concerning  them  too»  nothing  is  gtven 

over,  but  a  power  of  defining  them.    When  you  will  be  pleas'd  to  lay  by  a  little 
j  the  Warmth  of  thofe  Queftions  of  Triumph,  which  I  meet  with  in  this  Paflage^ 

-  and  tell  me  what  Things  your  Lordfhfp  makes  thefe  Names  Extenfion  and  Motim 

I  to  fland  for ;  you  perhaps  will  not  find,  that  1  make  it  impoffihk  for  thofe,   who 

!  have  their  Senfes,  to  get  the  Ample  Ideas^  fignify'd  by  thefe  Names,  v^ry  clear 

and  diftinft  by  their  Senfes  :   tho*  I  do  fay,  that  thefe,  as  well  as  all  othec 
I  Names  of  fimple  Ideas^  cannot  be  defined  ;  nor  any  fimple  Ideas  be  brought  into 

Our  Minds  by  Words,  any  more  than  the  Ideas  ot  Light  and  Colours  can  be  di- 
fcours'd  into  a  blind  Man :  which  is  all  I  do  fay  in  thofe  Words  of  mine,  which 
your  Lordfliip  quotes,  as  fuch  wherein  I  have  given  over  things y  whereof  ue  have 
the  cleareft  Evidence.    And  fo  from  my  being  of  opinion.   That  the  Names  of 
fimple  Ideas  cannot  be  defined,  nor  thofe  Ideas  got  by  any  Words  whatfoever, 
which  is  all  that  I  there  fay  ;  your  Lordfhip  very  pathetically  exprefles  your  fclf 
as  if  in  ^f^'  way  all  were  gone,  Cenainty  were  loft;  and  if  my  Method  (hould  be 
allowM,  there  is  an  end  of  all  Knowledg  in  the  WorldL 
P.  i27t      Xhe  ReaTon  your  Lordlhip  gives  againft  my  way  of  Certainty,  is^  That  I 
here  make  itasin^jJUk  to  come  to  certain^  clear y  and  dfftinB  Notions  of  thefe  things^ 
[i.  e.  Extenfion  and  Motion]  as  to  difcmrfe  into  a  blind  Man  the  Idea  of  Light  and 
Colours.  Anfw*  What  clear  and  diftinB  Notions  or  Ideas  arcj  I  do  undcrftand  : 
but  what  your  Lordfliip  means  by  certain  Notions,  fpeaking  here,  as  you  do,  of 
fimple  Ideasy  I  muft  own  I  do  not  underftand.    That  for  the  attaining  thofe 
Gmplc  Ideas  I  fend  Men  to  their  Senfesy  1  fhall  think  I  am  in  the  right,  till  I  hear 
&omyour  Lordfliip  better  Arguments  to  convince  me  of  my  Miftake,   than 
P.  127.  thefe :  Arewe  not  mw  in  the  true  way  to  Certainty  f   Is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  Cer- 
tainty f  And  if  your  Lordfliip  has  a  better  way  to  get  clear  and  diftinft  fimple 
IdeaSy  than  by  the  Senfes,  you  will  oblige  me,  and  I  think  the  World  too,  by  a 
Difcovery  of  it.    Till  then,  I  fliall  continue  in  the  iame  Mind  I  was  of,  when 
BAky,B.2«  I  writ  that  Paflage,  viz^  That  Words  can  do  nothing  towards  ity  and  that  tor 
^  4*S*5>^*  the  Reafon  which  I  there  promifed,  and  is  to  be  found>  EJfayy  B.  3.  C  4.  ^.  7^ 
P.  i27«  &c.    And  therefore  to  your  Lordfliip's  faying,  That  tbuspu  hante  fiew^d^  that  I 
have  m  fecurity  i^ainftjalfe  and  tmcertain  Ideas y  no  Criterion  to  judge  them  by -y  I 
think  I  may  fecurely  reply,  that  with  Submiffion  thus  fiewing  it,  is  no  fliewing 
it  at  ail ;  nor  will  ever  fliew.  That  I  have  no  fuch  Criteriouy  even  when  we  fhall 
P«  128.  add  your  Lordfliip's  farther  Inference,  Now  here  again  our  Ideas  deceive  us.  Which 
fuppofing  it  a  good  Inference  from  thefe  words  of  mine,  ^^  That  mofl  of  out 
^'  fimple  Ideas  are  not  the  Likenefs  of  things  without  us  i ''  yet  it  feems  to  me> 
to  come  in  here,  a  little  out  of  feafon:  becaufe  the  Propofition  to  be  prov'd, 
is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  not  that  our  Ideas  deceive  us^  but  that  I  have  not  a  Cri- 
terion to  diftinguijh  true  from  falfe  Ideas • 

If  it  be  brought  to  provc/that  I  have  no  Criteriouy  I  have  this  to  fay.  That 
I  neither  well  underftand  v4iat  it  is  for  our  Ideas  to  deceive  us  in  the  way  of  Cer- 
tainty ;  nor,  in  the  beft  Senfe  that  I  can  give  it,  do  I  fee  how  ic  proves  that  I 
have  no  Criterion;  nor,  laflly,  how  it  follows  from  my  faying  that  moft  of  our 
fimple  Ideas  are  not  Refemblances. 
P«  128.  ^our  Lordfliip  feems  by  the  following  words  to  meant  That  in  this  way  by 
Ueasy  which  are  confefs'd  not  to  be  Re&mblances,  Men  are  hindered,  and  can- 
not go  far  in  the  Knowledg  of  what  they  defire  to  know  of  the  Nature  of  thofe  Ob- 
jeBsy  of  which  we  have  the  Ideas  in  our  .Minds.  If  this  ihould  be  fo,  what  is  this, 
I  befeech  your  LordJhip,  to '  your  (hewing  that  I  have  no  Criterion  ?  But  that 
this  is  a  fault  in  the  way  by  Ideasy  I  fhall.bc  convinc'd>  when  your  Lordfhip  fball 
bepieas'd  to  (hew  me,  how  in  your  wa^  ofCertamty  byBjtc^w^  we  can  know 
more  of  the  Nature  of  things  withmt  us  i  or  of  that  which  caufes  thefe  Ideas  or  Per* 
teftions  in  us.  But,  I  humbly  conceive,  'tis  no  Objedion  to  ih^way  oj  Ideasy  if 
any  one  will  deceive  himfeJfy  and  expeft  Ccruinty  by  IdeaSy  in  things  where  Cer- 
tainty is  not  to  be  had ;  bccaufc  he  is  told  how  Knowledg  or  Certainty  is  got 
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by  iiefs^  as  far  as  Men  attain  to  it.  And  fince  your  Lordfliip  is  here  comparing 
cUe  w^ys  of  Certainty  by  Ideas  and  by  Renfotty  as  two  different  and  inconfifienc 
ways,  I  hun>bly  crave  leave  to  add»  That  when  you  can  (hew  me  any  one  Pro* 
jjoiition,  which  you  have  attained  to  a  Certainty  of,  in  your  w(^  of  Certaimy  by 
Riofon^  which  I  cannot  attain  to  a  Certainty  of  in  my  v)ay  of  Certainty  by^  Ideas  i 
1  will  acknowledg  my  Effay  to  be  guilty  of  whatever  your  Lordfbip  pleafes^ 

Your  Lordlhip  concludes,  Sothattheje  Ideas  are  really  nothing  but  Names^  if  they  V.  12^ 
he  not  Reprejentations.  Anfw.  This  does  not  yet  Jbew^  that  I  have  no  Criterion  to 
diftinguijb  true  jrom  jalfe  Ideas ;  the  thing  that  your  Lordfliip  is  thus  Jhewing. 
For  1  may  have  a  Criterion  to  diflinguifli  true  from  hlk  Ideas,  tho'  that  Criterion 
concern  not  Names  at  alK  For  your  Lordlhip,  in  this  Fropofition,  allowing 
none  to  be  Ideas,  but  what  are  Reprefematious ;  the  other,  which  you  fay  arc  w- 
tbing  but  Names,  are  not  concerned  in  the  Criterion,  that  is  to  diftinguifli  true 
from  £iilfe  Ideas :  becaufe  it  relates  to  nothing  but  Ideasy  and  the  diftinguifiiing 
of  them  one  from  another ;  unlefs  true  and  jalfe  Ideas  can  be  any  thing  but 
Ueas,  i.  e.  Ideas  and  not  Ideas  at  the  fame  time. 

But  farther,  I  crave  leave  to  anfwcr.  That  your  Lordfliip's  Propodtion,  wjl.  . 
Hm  tbefe  Ideas  are  really  nothing  but  Names^  if  they  be  not  the  Refrefentations  of 
things ;  feems  tb  me  no  Confequence  from  my  words,  to  which  it  is  fubjoin'd^ 
tho^  iniroduc'd  ^iihfothat:  for,  methinks,  it  carries  fomething  like  a  0)ntra* 
didion  in  it*  I  fay,  '^  Moft  of  our  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation,  are  not  the  Like- 
^^  nefs  of  (bmething  without  us i*  Your  Lordfbip  infers,  if  fo,  thefe  Ideas, arf 
really  nothing  but  Names  ;  which,  as  it  feems  to  me,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Thefe 
Ideas,  that  are  Ideas,  are  not  Ideas,  but  Names  only.  Methinks  they  might  be 
allow'd  to  be  Ideas,  and  that  is  all  they  pretend  to  be,  tho'  they  do  not  refem-* 
ble  that  which  produces  them.  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  Son  fomething  really 
more  than  a  bare  Name,  tho*  he  has  not  the  luck  to  refemble  his  Father^  who 
begot  him :  And  the  Qlack  and  Blue  which  I  fee,  I  cannot  conclude  but  to  be 
fomething  befides  the  words  Black  and  Blue  (wherever  your  Lordfliip  (hall  place 
that  Something,  either  in  my  Perception  only,  or  in  my  Skin)  tho'  it  refemble 
not  at  all  the  Stone,  that  with  a  knock  produced  it* 

Should  your  Lordfliip  put  your  two  Hands,  whereof  one  is  hot  and  the  other 
cold,  into  lukewarm  Water »  it  would  be  hard  to  think,  that  the  Idea  of  Heat 
product  in  you  by  one  of  your  Hands,  and  the  Idea  of  Cold  by  the  other,  were 
the  Likenefles  and  very  Refemblances  of  fomething  in  the  fame  Water,  fince  the 
fame  Water  could  not  be  capable  of  having  at  the  fame  time  fuch  real  Contrarieties. 
Wherefore  fince,  as  'tis  evident,  they  cannot  be  Reprefentations  of  any  thing 
in  the  Water,  it  follows  by  your  Lordihip's  Dodrine  here,  that  if  you  fhould 
declare  what  you  feel,  v/jc.  That  you  feci  Heat  and  Cold  in  that  Water,  viz. 
Heat  by  one  Hand,  and  Cold  by  the  other  ,*  you  mean  nothing  by  Heat  and 
Cold :  Heat  and  Cold  in  the  cafe  are  nothing  but  Names  ;  and  your  Lordfliip,  in 
truth,  feels  nothing  but  thefe  two  Names. 

Your  Lordfliip,  in  the  next  place,  proceeds  to  examine  my  way  of  Demonftra-  p,  129, 
tion.  Whether  you  do  this  to  fiew  that  I  have  no  Criterion,  whereby  to  dulin-  ^ 
guiih  true  from  falfe  Ideas;  or  to  fbew,  that  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas  is  /«« 
conjifient  with  the  Certainty  of  DeduSHons  by  Reafon ;  (for  thefe  were  the  things 
you  feemM  to  me  to  have  undertaken  tojbew,  and  therefore  to  be  upon  in  this 
place)  does  not  appear :  but  this  appears  by  the  words  wherewith  you  intro- 
duce this  Examen,  that  it  is  to  avoid  doing  me  wrong.  P«  t2> 

Your  Lordfliip,  as  if  you  had  been  (enfible  that  your  former  Dlfcourfe  bad  led 
you  towards  doing  me  wrong,  breaks  it  o£f  of  a  fudden,  and  begins  this  new 
one  of  Demonflration,  by  telling  me,  jou  will  dome  no  wrong.  Can  it  be  thought 
now^  that  you  forget  this  Promife,  before  you  get  half  through  your  Examen? 
Or  is  2L  mif'Citing  my  Words,  and  mifreprefenting  my  Senfe,  no  Wrong  ?  *  Your 
Lordfliip,  in  this  very  Examen,  fets  down  a  long  Quotation  out  of  my  EJfayt 
and  in  the  clofe  you  tell  me  ;  T'hefe  are  my  orm  Words  which  your  Lordflrif  has  Jet  p.  133, 
danun  at  large,  that  I  may  not  complain  that  you  mifreprefens  my  Senje.  This  one  would 
think  Guaranty  enough  in  a  lefs  Man  than  your  Lordfliip  :  And  yer,  my  Lords 
I  mufl  crave  leave  to  complaiui  that  not  only  my  Senfe,  but  my  very  Words, 
are  in  that  Quotation  mifreprefented. 

Vol.  I  Y  y  y  /U 
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To  ihew  tbac  my  Complaint  is  not  gci)undle(5,  give  me  leave»  my  Lor4  to 
£ffii7,B.  4.  fet  down  my  Words,  as  I  read  them  in  cUac  place  of  my  Book  which  your  Lord- 
7  **5^^*   ''^^P  q**^^5  ^^^  ^*^^®>  and  as  I  find  them  here  in  your  fcccnd  I-ccccr. 


<c 


If  we  add  all  the  felf-evidenc  Propofitions  may        7'hat  it  is  true  ef  i^ 

be  made  about  all  our  diftinft  Idms^  Principles  will  particular  diftini^  Ideas, 

**  be  aknoft  infinite,   at  leaft  uinumerable,   which  that  they  are  all  known  by 

"  Men  arrive  to  the  knowledg  of  at  different  Ages  ;  their  native  Evidence,  art 

"  and  a  great  many  ot  thcfe  innate  Principles  they  wholly  independent^  receive 

*^  never  come  to  know  all  their  lives.    But  whether  m  light,  nor  are  capable  rf 

^^  they  come  in  view  of  the  Mind  earlier  or  later,  any  proof,  i,m  Jrom  omb- 

^^  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  all  known  by  ther,  &q. 
^  their  native  Evidence,   are  wholly  independent, 
^^  receive  no  light,  nor  arc  capable  of  any  Froof, 
f ^  one  from  another,  &c/' 

By  their  ftanding  thus  together,  the  Reader  will  without  any  pains  fee  whe- 
ther thofe  your  Lordffaip  has  fet  down  in  your  Letter  arc  my  ovm  Words  i  and 
whether  in  that  place,  which  fpeaks  only  of  felf-evidem  Propofitimts  or  Prtncipks^ 
1  have  any  thing  in  Words  or  in  Senfe  like  this,  "That  our  particular  diftin^ 
Ideas  are  knenm  fy  their  native  EviJena,  Sec    Tho*  your  Lord(hip  cIoCcs  the  Quo* 
ration  with  that  folemn  Declaration  above-m^tion'd.  That  they  are  my  ovm 
Words,  which  you  have  fet  dovm  at  large,  that  Imay  ttot  complain  you  mifrefrefent  my 
Senfe.    And  yet  nothing  can  more  mifreprefent  my  Senfe  than  they  do,  applying 
all  that  to  particular  Ideas,  which  I  fpeak  there  only  of  felf  evident  propofuicns  or 
Principles  ;  and  that  fo  plainly,  that  I  think  I  may  venture  any  one's  miiUking 
it  in  my  own  words :  And  upon  this  Mifrepreicntarion  of  my  Senfe,  your  Lord- 
P.I33— 146.  ftip  tziks  a  Diicourfe,  and  manages  a  Difpute  for,  I  think,  a  do^en  Pages  fol- 
lowing,  againft  my  plaeittg  Demonftratiom  onfel/'ividem  Ideas  ^  tbofelj-evident  Idem 
are  things  wholly  unknown  to  me,  and  are  no  where  in  my  Book,  nor  were  ever 
in  my  Thoughts. 
But  let  us  come  to^  your  Exceptions  againfl  my  way  of  Vemonfiration,  whkS 
P*  129.  your  Lordfliip  is  pleas  a  to  call  Dimonftratum  withota  Principles,    jinftv.  If  you 
mean  by  Principles  felf  evident  Propofitions,  then  you  know  my  Dcmonftration 
is  not  without  Principles,  in  that  ktik  of  the  term  PrindpJes :  For  your  Lordfliip 
P«  130.  in  the  next  Page  blames  my  way,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  every  intermediate  Idea  in 
Dmonftration  to  have  ^  felf  evident  Connexion  with  the  other  Ucai  for  two 
inch  Ideas  zshzvt^  felf  evident  Connexion,  joinM  together  in  a  Propoficion»  make 
a  felfevidem  Frtfofiion.    If  your  Lordfliip  means  by  Principles,  thofe  which  in 
^y,B.4.   the  place  there  quoted  by  your  Lordflup  I  mean,  viz.  IVhatever  is,  is;  zodit 
C. 2. $•  8.     ff  itnpoQitk  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  and  fuch  other  general  Propo- 
fitions, as  are  received  under  the  name  of  Maxims:  I  grant,  that  I  do  fay»  That 
they  ate  not  abfolutely  requifice  in  every  Demonfiration ;  and  I  think  I  have 
fliewn,  that  there  be  Demonflrations  which  may  be  made  without  them  :  tho'  I 
do  not,  that  I  remember,  fay.  That  they  are  excluded^  and  cannot  be  made  ufe 
of  in  Dcmonftration* 
P«  129*      l^our  Lordfbip's  firft  ArguoMnt  agaiqft  my  way  of  Demonfiratioa,  is^  That  it 
mufi  fuppofe  Self-evidence  muft  be  in  the  Ideas  of  my  Mind;  and  that  every  intermedime 
'    Idea,  which  I  take  to  demonflrate  any  tkittg  by,  mufl  hav£  a  felf  ^evident  ConmSion 
with  the  others.    Anfu).  Taking  Self  evidence  in  the  Ideas  of  the  Mind,  to  mean  in  the 
perceived  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  in  the  Mind ;  I  grant,  1  do  not 
only  fuppofe,  but  fay  fo. 
P.  130.      To  prove  it  not  to  be  fo  in  Demenftration,  your  Lordfliip  fays,  T%at  it  is  fuch 
a  way  ^  Demonftratiott,  as  the  old  Phikfophers  never  though  of    Anfw.  No  body,  I 
think,  will  queflion,  that  your  Lordfliip  is  very  well  read  in  the  old  Philoib* 
phers :  But  he  that  will  anfwer  for  what  the  old  Philofopbers  ever  did^  ^r  did  not 
think  of,  rauft  not  only  underfland  their  extant  Wriciiigs  better  than  any  Man 
ever  did ;   but  muft  have  ways  to  know  their  Thoughts,  that  other  M«o  have 
not.  Forall  of  them  thought  more  than  they  writ ;  fome  of  them  writ  not  at  all, 
and  others  writ  a  great  deal  more  than  ever  came  to  u?.     But  if  it  fliouJd  happen 
that  any  of  them  placed  the  Proof  of  any  Propoficion  in  the  Agreement  of  two 
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thlngslnathird,  as  I  think  fomc  of  them  did»  then  it  will,  I  humbly  conceive^ 
appear,  that  they  dia  think  of  my  way  of  Dcmonftration ;  unJefs  yourLordfhip 
can  flicw,  that  they  could  fee  that  two  things  agreed  in  a  third,  ^i^rithout  pcrr 
ceiving  their  Agreement  with  that  third  :  and  if  they  did  in  every  SyUogifm  oJF 
a  Demonftration  perceive  that  Agreement,  Chen  there  was  a  felf-evident  Cm* 
neciion  i  which  is  that  which  your  Lordihip  fays  they  never  thought  of. 

But  fuppofing  they  never  thought  of  rr,  muft  we  put  out  our  Eyes,  and  not  fee 
whatever  they  over-look 'd  ?  Are  all  the  Difcoveries  made  by  GalileOy  my  Lord 
BacoHy  Mr.  BoyUy  and  Mr.  Newton,  Sec.  to  be  re/eded  as  folfe,  becaufe  they 
teach  us  what  the  old  Philofcphers  never  thought  of  f  Millake  n^e  not,  my  Lord, 
in  thinking  that  I  have  the  Vanity  here  to  rank  my  felf,  on  this  occafion,  with 
thefe  great  Difcovcrcrs  of  Truth,  and  Advancers  of  Knowledge.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  contend,  that  my  way  of  Certainty,  my  way  of  Demonftration^  which 
your  Lord&ip  fo  often  condemns  for  its  Ncwnefs,  is  not  New ;  but  is  the  very 
fame  that  has  always  been  ufed,  both  by  Antients  and  Moderns.  I  am  only  con* 
fidering  here  your  Lord&ip's  Argument,  of  never  halving  teen  thought  of  by  the  old 
Philofofhers ;  which  is  an  Argument,  that  will  make  nothing  for  or  againft  the 
Truth  of  any  Proposition  advanced  by  a  modern  Writer,  till  your  Lordlhip  has 
prov'd,  that  thcfe  old  Philofophers  ( let  the  happy  Age  of  old  Philofophers  de- 
termine where  your  Lord&ip  pleafes)  did  difcover  all  Truth,  or  that  they  had 
the  fole  Privilege  to  fearch  after  it,  and  befides  them  no  body  was  to  fiudy 
Kature,  no  body  was  to  think  or  reafon  for  himfelf  ,*  but  every  one  was  to  be 
barely  a  reading  Philofopher,  with  an  implicit  Faith. 

Your  Objeftion  in  the  next  words,  That  then  e^ery  Demonfiration  carries  its  p,  , jok 
own  Light  with  it,  fhews  that  your  way  by  Reafon  is  what  I  do  not  underAand. 
For  this  I  thought  heretofore  was  the  Property  of  Demon/hration,  and  not  a 
Proof  that  it  was  not  a  Demonftration,  that  it  can  fd  its  own  Light  with  it :  But 
yet  tho'in  every  Demonftration  there  is  zf elf-evident  Connexion  of  the  Ideas^  by 
which  it  is  made  ^  yet  that  it  does  not  follow  (torn  thence,  as  your  Lordlhip  here    , 
ob jc6^s,  that  then  every  Demonftration  would  be  as  clear  and  unqueftionable  as  . 
that  two  and  two  make  four^  your  Lordihip  may  fee  in  the  fame  Chapter^  and  the  TES^jyt.^. 
realonofit.  Cr2,^4,5,d. 

"  You  feem  in  the  following  words  to  allow,  that  there  is.fuch/a  Conne&icti 
of  the  intermediate  Ideas  in  Mathematical  Demonfirations  i  but  fay>  Ton  Jhould  ^  p.  i^o. 
^ad  to  fee  any  Demonfiration  {not  about  Figures  and  Numbers)  of  this  kind*  And 
ii  that  be  a  good  Argument  againft  it,  1  crave  leave  to  ufe  it  too  on  my  fide  ; 
and  to  fay.  That  I  would  be  glad  to  fee  any  Demonftration  (not  about  Figures  and 
Numbers)  not  of  this  kind,  i.  e.  wherein  there  is  not  a  (elf-evident  Connexion 
ot  all  the  intermediate  Ideas.  If  you  have  any  (uch,  I  earneftly  beg  your  Lord** 
Jhip  to  favour  me  with  it ;  for  I  crave  liberty  to  fay.  That  the  Reafon,  and 
Form,  and  Way  of  Evidence  in  Demonftration,  wherever  there  is  Demonftration, 
is  always  the  fame. 

But  you  fay,  T*HIS  is  a  quite  different  Cafe  from  mine:  1  fuppofe  your  Lord-  p.  130; 
ihip  means  by  THISj  Mathematical  Demonftration,  the  thing  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Period  -;  and  then  your  Senfe  will  run  thus :  Mathematical  Demonflra* 
tions^  wherein  Certainty  is  to  be  had  by  the  Intuition  of  the  felf-evident  Con- 
nexion of  all  the  intermediate  Ideas,  are  different  from  that  Demonftration  which 
I  am  there  treating  of.  If  you  mean  not  fo,  I  muft  own^  I  know  not  whit  you 
mean  by  faying^  THIS  is  a  quite  different  Cafe  from  mine.  And  if  your  Lord- 
lhip does  mean  fo,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  fo  as  you  fay  :  your  Words  taken 
all  together  run  thus  ;  My  principal  Ground  is  from  Mathematical  Hemonflrdtions,  p^  ^^^ 
i^nd  my  Examples  aie  brought  from  themi  But  this  iV  quite  a  different  Cafe  from 
mine :  1.  e.  I  am  fpeaking  in  that  Chapter  of  my  Ejjfay  cdnceming  ^Demonftration 
in.  general,  and  the  Certainty  we  have  by  it;  The  Examples  I  ufe,  are  brought 
from  Mathcmaticks,  and  yet  you  fay.  Mathematical  Dnmmfbratims  are  quite  a 
different  Cafe  jrom  mine.  If  I  here  mifunderftand  ypur  Lordfbip's  THIS,  I  muft 
beg  your  pardon  for  it;  it  is  one  of  your  privileged  Particles,  and  I  am  not  Ma- 
fterof  it.  Mifreprefent  your  Senfe,  1  cannot;  for  your  very  Words  arc  fct 
down»  and  let  the  Reader  judg* 

-But  your  Lord(hip  gives  a  Reafon  for  what  you  had  iaid  in  thefe  Words  . 
fubjoin'd,  where  you  fay,    /  grant  that  thefe  Ideas,    on  which  Mathematical  De-  P-  *^ 
\.^    Vol.  L  Yyy  1  monftrations 
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m$n(lrathtts  froceedy  are  'wholly  in  the  Mind,  and  do  not  relate  to  the  Exffintee  rf 
ihmgs  i  tut  our  Debate  goes  upon  a  Certainty  of  Knowledg  of  things  as  really  exifiiug^ 
III  wlikh  Words  thcfr©  are  thefe  things  remarkable  : 

1.  Thatf  your  Lord&ip's  Exception  here,  is  againft  what  I  have  laid  con-* 
itftiug  Demonfli^ati^tif  i!>  my  EfTay,  and  not  againft  any  thing  I  have  faid  ia 
either  of  my  Lettei^s  to  your  Lordftip.  If  therefore  your  Lordflrip  and  i 
hvfi  finee^  in  our  Letters,  had  ^ny  Debate  about  the  Certainty  oj  the  Kmmltdi 
^  tUn^  ks  teaUy  e%i^ing  \  that  which  N^as  writ  before  that  Debate^  could  have 
iid  telation  co  it,  nor  be  limired  by  it.  If  therefore  your  LordOisp  makes 
i(ny  £xc€<ption  (as  you  do)  to  my  way  of  Demotiftratton,  as  proposed  in  aay 
Eflifty,  yoti  muft,  ai  I  hudibly  concei\i9y  take  it  as  dehVerM  there>  comprehend- 
mg  Matbei<iatic2(l  £Xemof>ftrations  i  which  cannot  be  excloded,  becaofe  your 
Lordftip  fays,  Out  Delate  now  ^es  upon  a  Certainty  of  the  Knowkdg  rftbmgs  at 
fjeally  exifiing^  fuppofmg  Matherttatical  Demenfirations  did  not  2l0brd  a  Cerumtj  tf 
Kmtaledg  of  things  as  really  exi fling. 

2«  But  in  the  tiCiit  place  Mathematical  Demmjirations  do  afford  a  Certainty 
^  the  Knowledg  of  things  as  really  exifting,  ts  much  as  any  other  Demoit- 
ftrations  what  foe  ver  ;  alnd  therefore  they  aftbrd  your  Lordfbip  no  GrooiMl 
upon  thait  aecount  to  (e^arate  them,  as  you  do  here,  from  DenK>n&ratioo8  m 
other  Stibje^. 

Tour  Lordftip  indeed  thinks  I  have  given  you  fuffieient  Grounds  to  cbarge 
I*-  130.  inc  with  the  contrary :   For  you  fay,  /  grant  that  thofe  Ideas,   on  wbUb  Attf 
thematical  Demonjirations  proceed,   are  ^wholly  in  the  Mind  -,   this  indeed  I  grant : 
and  do  mi  relate  to  the  Exiflenc^  of  thh-gi  ;   but  thefe  latter  'Words  I  <k>  ioc 
remember  that  I  any  \Krhere  fay«    And  I  vvift  you  had  quoted  the  place  where 
I  s?aHt  any  fach  thing  H  am  fure  it  is  not  in  that  place,  where  it  is  liAie^ 
Heft  to  be  fountd :  I  mean,  where  I  examine,  whether  the  Knowtedg  wie  have 
cf  Mathematical  'truthfi  be  the  Knenjokdg  of  Things  as  teaSing  exifling :  TlMte 
Eflky,  B.  4«  I  fty  (and  I  think  I  have  proved)  (hut  it  19^  tho  it  confifts  in  the  Peitepiioft 
C.  4.  S.  6.  of  the  Agreeilienc  or   Difagr^emient  of  Ideas   that  are    only  in  the  Miod  ^ 
betatofe  it  takes  iti  ad  thofe  things,  rc!tUy  exiftin|,  which  anfwet  thofe  Uetu. 
S;  7«  Upon  which  Ground  it  was,  That  I  there  affirm  d  moral  Knowledge  alfo  c^ 
paWe  of  Ceitainty.    Arid  pray,   my  Lo#d,  what  other  way  caa  yoist  Lend- 
'  .       fttip  ptoceed,  in  any  Demcmflration  you  would  tf^ke,  about  any  otter  daog 
tmt  Ftguref  and  Nmbers,    but  the  kmt  that  you  do  in  Demo^atkm  akmt 
Fi^es  and  Nutfibersi    If  you  would  deolionftrate  any  thing  conceniiBg  Mktt^ 
at  Mutdef,   muft  you  tot  frt&  fettle  in  yout  Mind  the  Idea  or  Nodoa  yeM^ 
hatve  of  th^t  Animal  6t  that  Adion^   and  then  ftew  what  you  would  deflioii- 
ftrate  neceiTarify  to  belong  to  that  Id^  in  your  Mind,  and  to  things  cjtiUag 
Otify  as  they  cotrefpbnd  with,  and  anfwer  that  Idea  in  your  Mind  ?  Bow  effe 
ean  you  make  any  general  Propodtioft,  that  ftall  contain  the  Knowledg  of 
things  as  really  exifling,  I  that  am  ignorant  ftould  be  glad  to  learn,  when  your 
Lordftip  itizW  do  m6  the  favour  to  ihew  me  any  fuch. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  id  ho  reafon  why  you  ftould  except  Demtatfbrmkm 

aiota  Bgttres  and  Nttntbers  fronft  Denoonftrations  about  other  Subfe(9;%  npoo  tiie 

accodnt  th^t  /  grant,  that  thofe  Ideas,  on   V)hich   Mathematical  Demtmfifoimf 

proceed^  are  tohoOy  in  the  Mind,  when  I  fay  the  fanoe  of  all  other  DcmaAat' 

tions.    For  the  Ideas  that  othei?  Dcmonftrations  proceed  on,    are  wiidly  iff 

th6  Mibd  :  And  no  Z>emonftrationf  whacfoever  concerns  tilings  as  really  eii- 

ftmg,  afiy  fatthet  than  ai?  they  correfportd  with,   and  anfwet  thofe  /^  m 

•    fh^  Mind,    Mirth  the  DAnoHtfiratiOH  proceeds  on.    This  Diftindion  iLteicfeiC 

here    at   yotif  LoMlKip^s,   b^t^een   Mathematical  and  other    Demtmflrmimu, 

P.  i3».  hwittg  no   Foundation,   your  Inference  founded  oft  it  falls  with  it^^iL.S§ 

that  ahhcr    we  flould  grant  all  that  I  fay  about  th^  Ineukion   cf  Ideas  m  Miffcf 

matkat  I)emonfirati6m^  ye^  it  ernes  not  at  aO  te  my  Bufimfs,  unlefs  lam  fnme^ 

that  tsse  have  as  clear  and  difti^  Ideas  of  Beings,    as  -we  httve  of  NmAen  ami 

Pfgdres*     Tho*  how  Beings  here  a:rtd  Numbers  and  FiguJres  come  to  be  opposed 

^%dit\{^  One  anocJier,  I  ftall  nbt  be  able  to  conceive,  till  I  am  better  inftni- 

acd  than  hithcrro  I  am^,  that  Numbers  and  Figures  are  no  Beit^s ;   and  diat 

.  ,.the  MatlieAiaticiaittind'PWIofophers,  old  ones  and  all,  have,  in  all  the  Paftis 

'  taken  about  them,  ewpFoy'd  their  T'houghts  about  nothing.    And  I  woold 

be 
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i>c  glad  to  know  what  thofc  "Things  arc,  which  your  Lordihip  fays  wr  Det^ate 
goes  upon  here  as  really  exifling^  that  arc  Beings  more  than  Numbers  and  Figures*     T^ 

Your  Lordftiip's  next  Exception  againft  my  way  of  I>einoni)xatioD>  is>  That  P.  iji. 
in  it  I  am  inconjtftent  with  my  felf.  For  Proof  of  it,  you  fay,  ide^H  to  prove  Ik- 
monfttations  without  general  Principles ;  and  jet  every  one  knows  that  general  Prindphs 
are  fuppos*d  in  Mathematicks.  Anfw.  Every  one  may  know  that  general  Ptitt- 
ciples  arc  fuppofed  in  Mathematicks^  without  knowing,  or  ever  being  ilble  to 
know,  that  I,  who  hy  alfo  that  Mathematicians  do  often  niake  u&  of  then^ 
am  inconfjftcnt  with  my  fcif }  tho*  I  alfo  fay.  That  a  DemoniiratioD  about 
Numbers  and  Figures  may  be  niiadc  without  them. 

To  prove  me  inconfiftent  with  my  felf,  you  add  ,•  And  that  Petfm  would  be .V%  Mi. 
thought  ridiculous^  who  fbould  go  about  t^  prove ^  Thai  general  Principles  are  of  little^ 
or  of  dangerous  Uje  in  Mtthematical  Demonfirations.  Anfw.  AMdnmay  tiake.cr 
tber  ridiculous  Faults  in  writing,  be/ides  InconnAcncy,  and  there  are  Inilahtie^  ' 
enough  of  it :  But  by  good  luck  I  am  in  this  place dear  of  ^hs^twokld  bethought 
ridiculous^  which  yet  is  no  Proof  of  Inconiifteney.  For  I  never  went  ahiut  u 
prove^  That  general  Principles  are  of  little  or  d^gerous  Ufe  in  Mathematical  Demsitr 
flrations.  ,; 

To  prove  me  inconfiftent  with  my  felf,  your  Lordihip  ufes  one  ArgumcBt 
more,  and  that  isy  That  /  confefs  that  the  way  of  Demonftration  in  Mbrulitf^  is 
from  Principles^  as  thafe  of  Mathematicks^  by  neceffary  Confequeuces.  Anft).  Whfc 
Submiffion,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  fay  in  the  ^lace  quoted  by  your  Lordflitpi 
Jhat  the  way  of  Demonfiration  in  Morality  is  fhm  Principles^  as  tbojk  of  the  Ma:  B.4.Ci  3^ 
thematicksy  by  neceffary  Confeqmnces.  But  this  is  that  which  I  fey^  **  That  I  S-  ?S. 
^^  doubt  not  but  in  Morality,  from  Principles  zs  imontefiable  a$  theft  of  th£ 
"  Mathematicks,  by  necdfary  Gonfequencds,.  the  meafures  ^  Right  and 
**  Wrong  might  be  made  out/*  Which  Words,  I  humbly  concede,  have  00 
Inconfiftency  with  my  faying^  there  may  be  Demonftrations  wittii)ut  the  help 
of  Maxims;  whatever  Inconfiftency  the  Words  ^hicfa  you  here  far- down  for 
mine,  may  have  with  it* 

My  Lord,  the  Words  yoa  bt!ing  out  of  my  K)ok  are  h  often  difi!^ent 
from  thofe  I  rcati  in  the  places  which  yon  itkt  to,  dia^  I  am  fomctiftics- 
itzdy  to  thinks  yon  have  got  foVxm  ftrange  Copy  of  it^  ^bfcitof  I  know  n^ 
thing,  fioce  it  fo  feldom  agrees  wkh  mme.  Pardon  mc,  rof  lA^tdy  if  ^ich 
fome  care  I  examine  .the  Obje<9tion>  of  Inconfiftency  with  myjfe$;  jhat  il  I  fintl 
any,  I  may  retrad  the  one  part  at  the  other  of  it*  Human  Frailcy,  I  graf)6» 
and  Variety  of  Thouglits  in  long  Dffcoarfes,  may  make  a  N€ati  unwittingijc 
advance  Inconiiftencies*  This  may  c6nrfift  with  Ingenuity^  a6d  -^deferve  to  bd 
excused:  But  for  any  one  to  perfiftin  ky  when  it  is  ftiew'd  him,  is  rogfvehink** 
felf  the  Lye ;  which'  cannot  but  ftick  eiofer  to  him  in  the  Senfe  of  all  rational 
Men,  than  if  he  recciv'd  it  from  anotbtr. 

I  own,  I  have  faid,  in  my  Effay,  That  there  be  Demotiftrations,  which 
may  be  made  without  thofe  general  Maxims,  tiist  I  there  treated^  of*  But  I 
cannot  recoiled,  that  I  ever  {aid>  that  thofe  general  MaxiiUs  could  not  be 
made  uie  of  in  Densonftration :  fbr  they  arc  no  mord  fliut  out  of  my  wa^of 
Demonfiration,  than  any  other  felf  evident  Propolitions*  And' therefore  t!hev6 
is  no  Inconfiftency  in  thofe  two  PropofitJons,  whifch  are  sUne/  7dt>.  Some  Hoi 
monftratiom  may  be  made  without  the  help  of  thofe  general  AtaxMr;  ind  M(^dlity, 
I  dottbt  wf,  may  be  demmftrated  from  Principles  j  wbcitetrcr  foconfiftfncrytiRay  b* 
in  thefe  two  following  Propofitions,  which  are  yoor  Lordflijp^s  and  .not  mioci 
a;/z-  The  way  of  Demon{trmion  in  hfyraSty  is  frmnPtinclplesy  Md^g^lierul MdiMt  -friirT  iH 
are  not  the  way  to  proc^d  m  in  Demcnftratiotiy  as  to^-  ^bet*  pOru&f  Kkovibdgi    Bot  ^ 

to  admil  feif  evident  Propofitions,  which  is  what  fcmejin  by  Frhici^lesi  mtiid  -^^  "^ 
place  of  my  May,  which  your  Lordfliip  quotes  £dr  thcfirft:  1^  asf  ibdotidiit^  B*  4*  C.  9. 
Propofitions,  and  to  f;iy  (as  I  do  in  the  otiier  ^late  qootodby  yebr  Lcttd^  S^ii^fl 
(hip)  '^That  thofe  mfagnified  Maxinas^  are  not  tfaefrinciples^aAd  Poandatimi  B.  4.0.7^ 
•*  of  all  our  other  Knowledg;"  hak  no  manner  isi  Iniwrtillefieyi  -  j*or  thbt  ^*  '^ 
I  think  them  not  neceffary  to  every  Deolonftt^tfo^  ib  neitAepo^oi  eWocie 
them  any  more  than  other  felPevidkrntPropofitims^dat  of' ateySieMfb^ 
whtrcin  any  one  fliouldmakfe  nfc  oithan.  'i  j^v-  t  .   .  ,    . 
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p.  133*  TRc  next  Objcdion  againft  my  way  of  Dcraonftration,  from  my  pkcin^ 
Dm0itftratiM  m  tie  Self-eviditue  iff  Ideas,  having  been  already  anfwcr*d,  I  iiiaa 
need  to  fay  nothing  in  defence  of  it ;  or  in  anfwer  to  any  thing  rais'd  againft 
it,  in  your  twelve  or  thirteen  following  Pages  upon  that  Topick.  But  chac 
your  LordOiip  may  not  think  I  do  not  pay  a  due  refpeft  to  all  that  you  fay, 
I  (hall  not  wholly  pafs  thofe  Pages  over  in  (ilence. 

P.  «34«  I.  Your  Lordfliip  fays,  That  I  coufefs  that  fame  rfthe  mofl  obvious  Ideas  are 
far  from  being  fe^evidmt.  Anfu.  Suppofing  I  did  fay  fo,  how,  I  bcfcech 
your  Lordfiiip^  docs  it  prove,  That  it  is  impofftbU  to  come  to  a  Demottfirati(M 
akut  real  Beings,   im  this  viay  of  Intuition  by  Ideas  /    Which  \%  the  Propoficioa 

V.  IS4.  you  promife  to  make  iiffear,  and  you  bring  this  as  the  firfi  Reafon  to  make  ic 
appear.  For  ihould  /  amfefs  a  thoufand  times  over.  That  fome  oj  the  mojl  oh- 
nrious  Ideas  are  far  from  being  felf  evident ;  and  Ihould  I,  which  I  do  not,  nuke 
fo^  evident  Ideas  necefbry  to  l>rmonflration  :  how  will  it  thence  follow.  That 
it  is  ifi^fftble  to  come  to  a  Demonfiration,  &c  ?  Since  tho'  I  fhould  conjefs  Jome 
ef  the  mofi  obvious  Ideas  not  to  befelfeviiem  ;  yet  my  ConfefOon  being  but  of 
fome,  it  will  not  follow  horn  my  Confeffion,  but  that  there  may  be  alfo  fome 
felj  evidem:  andfo  fiill  it  might  be  poffible  to  come  to  a  Demonflracion  by  In^ 
tuition,  becaufe  fome  in  my  ufe  of  the  Word  never  fignifies  all. 

In  the  next  place,  give  me  leave  to  ask,  where  it  is  that  I  confefs.  That 
fme  Ideas  are  not  felf'&uidem  ?  Nay,  where  it  is,  that  I  once  mention  any 
fuch  xhing^^  z  fe^evidem  Idea  ?  For  felf;evident  is  an  Epithet,  that  I  do  not 
remember  I  ever  gave  to  anv  Idea,  or  thought  belonged  at  all  to  Ideas.  In  aU 
the  places  you  have  producd  out  of  my  ElTay,  concerning  Matter,  Motion, 
Time,  Duration  and  Ugbt ;  which  are  thofe  Ideas  your  Lordihip  is  pleas'd  to 
inftance  in,  to  prove.  That  /  have  confefs^d  it  of  fome  ;  I  crave  leave  humbly 
to  offer  it  to  your  Lordfbip,  that  there  is  not  any  fuch  Confeffion.  However; 
you  go  on  to  prove  it.  The  Propofition  then  to  bcprov'd,  is.  That  I  confefs 
tbattbefe  are  Jar  from  being  felfevident  Ideas.  'Tis  ncceflfary  to  fet  it  down, 
and  carry  it  in  our  Minds  i  for  the  Propofition  to  be  prov'd,  is,  I  find,  a  ve- 
ry flipjpery.  thing,  andaptto'fHde  out  of  the  way. 

P»  »34«  Your  Lordihip's  Proof  is.  That  according  to  me,  we  can  have  no  Lttuitiom 
of  tbefe  Things  which  are  fo  ohvirnu  to  us,  and  confeqnemty  we  can  have  no  felf^ 
evident  Ideas  of  them.  The.  Force  of  which  Proof,  I  confefs  I  do  not  under- 
fiand.  fVe  have  no  Intuition  of  the  obvious  thifig  Matter,  and  the  obvious  thing 
Motion  ;  Ej^,  we  have  -no  felf  evident  Ideas  of  them.  Granting  that  they 
arc  obvious  Tiings,  znd  thzt  obvious  as  they  are,  we  have,  as  you  exprefs  it, 
DO  htuition  of  them  ;  it  will  not  follow  fix>m  thence,  that  we  have  no  Intuition 
of  the  Ideas  we  fignify  by  the  names  Matter  and  Atotion,  and  fo  have  no  felj* 
evident  Ideas  o^  them.  For.-whoever  has  in  his  Mind  an  Idea  which  he  makes 
the  name  Matter  or  Motion  fland  for,  has  no  doubt  that  Idea  there,  and  fees, 
•r  has,  in  your  Phrafe,  znLuuiiion  of  it  there  ;  and  fo  has  a  felf  evident  Idea 
of  it,  if  Imuitiim,  according  to  your  Lordfliip,  makes  z  felf  evident  Idea  (for 
of  telf-evident  Ideas,  as  I  tuve  before  remark  a,  I  have  faid  nothing,  nor  made 
any  fuch  diflindion.as  felf  evident  and  not  felf  evident  Ideas)  zndii  Intuition  oi 
an  Idea  docs  not  make  a  felf  evident  Idea,  the  want  of  it  is  in  vaiu  brought 
here  to  prove  the  Idea  of  Mauer  or  Motion  not  felf  evident. 

But  your  Lordfiiip  proceeds  to  Inflances,  and  your  firft  Inflance  is  in  Mat- 

ur ;  and  here,  for  fiear  of  miflaking,   let  us  remembei*  what  the  Propofition  to 

be  proved,  is^  viz*.  That  accordit^  to  mt,  ,we  have  no  Intuition^  as  you  call  it, 

*  B*  135*  <f^  y^  ef  Matter.    Tour  .Lordihip  begins  and  tells  me,  that  I  give  this 

account  of  the  Idea  (A  Matter,  That  itconfifis  in  a  foUd  Sub/lance,  every  where 

P*  ')5-  Aifame*    Whereupon  you  tell  me.  You  would  be  glad  to  come  to  a  certaiu  Know 
'   Udg  of  theft  two  things  i  Firfti    The  manner  of  the  Cohefion  of  the  Parts  of  Matter, 

K  ti%  and  the  Oemottftiratiou  qf  the  Divifibility  rf  it  in  the  way  ef  Ideas.    Anfw*  It  bap* 

*  -    penM  juft  as  I  feared,  the  Pcopofition  to  be  prov'd  is  flip*d  already  quite  out  of 

'    fight :  You  own  that  I  (ay  Matter  is  a  folid  Subflance,  every  where  the  fame. 

Thi$  Idea,  mhich  is  the  Idid  1  fignify  by  the  word  Matter,  I  have  in  my  Mind, 

and  havt  OAfmuitionciit  there :  How  then  does  this  prove.  That  according  to 

me,  there  can  bono  Intuition  of  the  Idea  of  Matter  I  Leaving  therefore  tiiis  Pro- 

P»i3<-^J37»pbfition,  which  was  to  be  prov'd,  you  bring  places  out  or  my  Book  to  ihew. 

That 
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l^hat  wc   do  not  know  wherein  the  Union  and  Cohciion  of  the  parts  Of 
Master  confift ;  and  that  the  Divifibility  of  Matter  involves  us  in  Difficulties : 
neither   of  which  either  is,  or  proves.   That,   according  to  me,   we    cannot 
have  an  latuitiou  of.  the  Idea  $f  Matter  ;  which  was  the  Propo/ition  to  be  proved, 
and  fcems  quite  forgotten  during  the  three  following  Pages,    wholly  imploy'd 
upon  this  Inttance  of  Matter.    You  ask  indeed,  whether  Icon  ivtagine,   That  P.  136, 
vje  have  bumtim  into  the  Idea  of  Matter  ?  But  thofe  Words  fccm  to  me  to  fig- 
nify  quite  another  thing,  than  having  ^»  Intuition  of  the  Idea  of  Matter^  as  ap- 
pears by  your  Explication  of  them  in  thefe  Words  fubjoin'd  ;   Or  that  it  is  P.  13(5. 
fojJiUe  to  come  to  a  Demonftration  atout  it,    iy  the  help  of  any  intervening  Ideas: 
whereby  it  feeias  to  me  plain,  that  by  Intuition  into  it^  your  Lordfliip  means 
Demnfiration  atom  it,  i.  c.  iomc  Knowledg  concerning  Matter,  and  not  a  bar-e 
View  or  Intuition  of  the  Idea  you  have  of  it.     And  that  youi!  Lordlhip  fpeaks 
of  Knowledg  concerning  fomc  Aflfedion  of  Matter,  in  this  and  the  following 
Queftion,  and  not  of  the  bare  Intuition  of  the  Idea  of  Matter ;  is  farther  evi- 
dent from  the  Introdu&ion  of  your  two  Queftions,  wherein  you  fay.  There  are 
two  things'  concerning  Abtter,   that  you  would  be  glad  to  come  to  a  certain  Know-  P.  135. 
ledg  of.    So  that  all  that  can  follow,   or  in  youi:  Senfe  of  them  does  follow 
from  my  Words  quoted  by  you,   is,   that  I  own,  that  the  Cohefion  of  its 
Parts  is  an  Af&dTon  of  Matter  that  is  hard  to  be  explained  ;  but  from  them 
it  can  neither  be  infcr'd,  nor  docs  your  Lordfliip  attempt  to  infer.   That 
any  one  cannot  view  or  hofve  m  Intuition  of  the  Idea  he  has  in  his  own^Mind, 
which  he  fignifies  to  others  by  the  word  Matter:^  and    that    you  did  not 
make  any  fuch  Inference  from  them,    is  farther  plain,,  by  your  asking,  in  the 
place  above-quoted,  not  only  whether  /  cm  imagine.  That  itisfoffible  to  come 
to  a  Demonfiratton  about  it  ;  but  your  Lordfliip  alfo  adds.  By  the  help  ofim- 
tervening  Ideas.    For  I  do  not  think  you  demand  a  Demonfiratton  by  the  help  of 
intervening  Ideas,  to  make  you  fo  fee,  i.  e.  have  an  Intuition  of,  your  own.  Id^ 
tf  Matter^    It  would  mif-beconoe  me  to  underftand  your  Lordflup  in  fo  ftrange 
a  Senfe  :    for  then  you  might  have  juft  Occafioo  to  aisk  mc  again,  whether 
I  could  think  pu  a  Man  of  fo  little  Senfe.    I  therefore  fuppofe,    as  your  Words 
import,  That  you  demand  a  Demonfiration  by  the.  help  of  imervening  Ideas,  te 
(hew  you,  bow  the  pares  of  that  thing,  which  you  reprefent  to  your  felf  by 
that  Idea,  to  which  you  give  the  Aame  Matter,  cohere  together  V  which  is 
ootfaifig  to  the  Queftion  oTtbe  Intuition  cfibeldea:  tbo'  to  cover  the  Change 
of  the  Queftion  as  dextcroufly  as  might  be,  Ineuitioh  of  the  £j!f4r  is  changM  in* 
to  Intuition  into  the  Idea  j  as  if  there  were  no  di&rence  between  looking  upon 
a  Watch  and    looking  into  a  Watch,    i.  e.  between   the  Idea  that,   takes 
from  an  obvious  View,  I  fignify  by  the  name  Watfh,  and  have  in  my  Mind 
when  I  ufe  the  word  Watch ;  and  the  being  able  to  refolve  any  Queftion  that 
may  be  proposM  tonne^  concerning  the  inward  Make  and  Contrivance  of  a 
Watch.    The  Idea  which  taken  (torn  the  outward  vifible  Parts,  I  give  the 
name  Watch  to,  I  perceiFC,  or  have  an  Intuition  of,  in  my  Mind  equally,  whe- 
ther or  00  I  know  any  thing  more  of  a  Watchj  than  what  is  reprefeoted  in 
;tbat  Idea. 

Upon  this  Change  of  the  Qiieftion,  all  that  follows  to  the  bottom  of  the 
next  Page,  being  to  iliew,  that  from  vvhat  I  fay  it  follows,  thatthfre  be  many  P.  137; 
Difficulties  concerning  Matter,  which  I  cannot  refolve  \  many  Queftfons  con- 
cerning it,  which  I  think  cannot  be  demonftratively  decided  i  and  not  to 
Ibew,  that  any  one  cannot  perceive,  or  have  an  btiuition,  as  you  call  it,  of 
his  own  Idea  of  Matter :  I  think  I  need  not  trovd^  your  LordCbip  with  an 
Anfwer  to  it. 

In  this  one  Inftanee  of  Matter,  you  have  been  pleas'd  to  ask  me  two  hard 
Queftions^  To  fliorcen;  your  Trouble  coocemiog  this  fiufinefs  of  Intuition  ef 
Ideas, %ili  yoM,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  ta  asb  you  this  one  eafy  Queftion 
concesning  all  your  four  Imnmces,  Matter,  Motion,  Duration  and  Light,  viz. 
wliat  you  mean  by  thefis  four  Words?  That  your  LxHrd&ip may  noc  fufpeft 
it  to  be  either  captious  or  iflipertinent,  I  will  tell  you  the  ufe  1  ^1  make 
of  it :  If  youf  Lordihip  tdl  me  what  you  mean  by  thefe  Names,  I  (ball  pre* 
(cntly  teply>  That  there  then  are  the  Ideas  that  you  have  of  them  in  your 
Mind  ^  and  ^tis  plaio  you  fee  or  have  am  Intuition  of  thtm,  as  they  are  in  yout 
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"iAinAy  or,  as  I  fbould  have  exprefs'd  ir,  perceive  cbem  as  they  are  there^  txH 
caufe  you  can  tell  them  to  another.  And  io  it  is  with  every  one,  who  can  teU 
what  he  means  by  thofe  words;  and  therefore  to  all  fuch  (amongft  which  I 
crave  leave  to  be  one  )  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Intuition  of  thofe  Ideas^ 
But  if  your  Lord(bip  will  not  tell  m^  what  you  meari  by  thefe  Terms,  I  firat 
you  will  be  thought  to  ufe  very  hard  meafure  in  difputing,  by  demanding  to 
be  (ati&fied  concerning  Quefiions  put  in  Terms,  which  you  your  (cif  ctnnoc 
tell  the  meaning  of* 

This  confider'd,  will  perhaps  ferve  to  (hew,  that  all  that  you  fay  in  the  fol- 
lowing Paragraphs,  to  N.  2.  p.  141.  contains  nothing  againft  bttuition  of  Ideas^ 
which  is  what  you  are  upon,  tho'  it  be  no  Notion  ot  mme  ;  much  iefs  does  it 
contain  any  thing  againft  wj  viojof  Dimonftration  by  Ideas^  which  is  the  Point 
under  Proof.    For, 

I.  What  Tour  Lordlbip  has  faid  about  the  Uca  of  Mattery  hath  been  confi* 
der'd  already. 
t*  138.  2.  From  Motion,  which  is  your  fecond  Inftance,  your  Argument  ftands  thus , 
That  becaufe  I  fay  the  Definitions  I  meet  with  of  Motion  are  inOgnificant^ 
therefore  the  Idea  jails  us.  This  feems  to  me  a  ftrange  Confequence  »  and  all 
one  as  to  fay,  That  a  deaf  and  dumb  Man,  becaufe  he  could  not  undcrftand 
^  the  words  us'd  in  the  Definitions  that  arc  given  of  Motion,  therefore  he  could 

J  not  have  the  Idea  of  Motion,  or  the  Idea  of  Motion  fail'd  him.    And  yet  this 

Confequence,  as  foreign  as  it  is  to  that  Antecedent,  is  forced  from  it  to  no  pur- 
pofe  :  The  Propoficion  to  be  infer^d  being  this,  that  then  we  can  have  mo  htuv' 
tion  of  the  Idea  of  Motion. 

i.  Asto  Time,  tho'  the  Intuition  of  the  Idea  of  Time  be  not  faiy  way  of  fpeak- 
Jng,  yet  what  your  Lordfhip  here  infers  from  my  words,  granting  it  to  be  a 
right  Inference,  with  Submiilion,  proves  nothing  againft  the  Intuition  of  that 
Idea.  The  Propofition  to  be  proved,  is.  That  tue  can  have  no  Intuition  of  the 
Idea  of  Time>  and  the  Propourion  which  from  my  words  you  infer,  is.  That 
^*  t39.  we  have  not  the  Knowledg  of  the  Idea  ofTme  by  Intuition,  but  by  rational  DeduHuoh 
What  can  be  more  remote  than  thefe  two  Propofitions  ?  The  one  of  them  fig* 
nifying  (  if  it  fignifies  any  thing  )  the  View  the  Mind  has  of  it ;  the  other^ 
as  I  guefs,  the  Original  and  Rife  of  it.  For  what  it  is  to  have  the  Knowledg  of  am 
Idea,  not  by  Intuition,  but  by  DedulUon  of  Reafon,  I  confefs  I  do  not  well  under- 
ftand ;  only  I  am  fure,  in  Terms  it  is  not  the  (ame  with  having  the  Intuition  of  am 
Idea :  But  if  changing  of  Terms  were  not  fome  Mens  Privilege,  perhajps  fo  much 
Controverfy  would  not  be  written.  The  meaning  of  either  of  thelc  Propofi- 
tions I  concern  not  my  felf  about,  for  neither  of  them  is  mine.  1  onlv  here 
fiiew,  that  you  do  not  prove  the  Propofition  that  you  your  felf  framed,  and 
undertook  to  prove. 

Since,  my  Lord,  you  are  fo  favourable  to  me,  as  to  Cetm  willing  to  correft 
whatever  you  can  find  any  way  amifs  in  my  £i/fay ;  Therefore  I  ftiall  endeavour 
to  fatisfy  you  concerning  the  Kife  of  our  Idea  of  Duration^  from  the  Succejjion  of 
Ideas  in  our  Minds.  Againft  this,  tho'  it  be  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
p.  139.  you  objedy  thsLtfome  People  reckoned  Succejjion  of  Time  right  by  Knots,  and  Notches^ 
and  Figures,  without  ever  thinking  of  Ideas.  Anfw*  *Tis  certain  that  Men> 
who  wanted  better  ways,  might,  by  Ktfots  or  Notches,  keep  Accounts  of  the 
Numbers  of  certain  ftated  lengths  of  Time,  as  well  as  of  the  Numbers  of  Men 
in  their  Country,  or  of  any  other  Numbers  i  and  that  too  without  ever  confi* 
dering  the  immediate  Obj^s  of  their  Thoughts  under  the  Name  oi  Ideas :  but 
that  they  ihould  count  Time,  without  ever  thinking  of  fomething,  is  very  hard 
to  me  to  conceive  ;  and  the  things  they  thought  on,  or  were  prefent  in  their 
Minds  when  they  though t«  are  what  I  call  Ideas:  thus  much  in  anfwer  to 
what  your  Lordfliip  fays.  But  to  anyone  that  (ball  put  the  Obje£Uon  ftronger> 
and  (ay.  Many  have  had  the  Idea  o(  Time,  who  never  refleded  on  the  ddnftanc 
Train  of  Ideas,  fucceeding  one  another  in  their  Minds,^  whilft  waking,  I  grant 
it:  but  add,  that  want  of  Refledion  makes  not  any  'thing  ceafe  to  be:  if  it 
did,  many  Mens  A&ions  would  have  no  Caufe,  nor  Rife,  nor  Manner ;  becaufe 
many  Men  never  refleft  fo  far  on  thdr  own  Aftioits,  as  to  confider  what  they 
are  bottomed  on,  or  how  they  are  performed.  A  Man  may  meafure  Duraitoo 
by  MotiQn^  of  which  he  has  no  other  Idea,  but  of  a  conftant  Succcilion  of 
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Ideas  in  train ;  and  yec  never  refled  on  that  Succeflion  of  Ideas  in  his  Mind, 
A  Man  rtiay  guefs  at  the  length  of  his  ftay  by  himfelf  in  the  dark ;  here  is  no 
Succeflion  to  meafure  by,  but  that  of  his  own  Thoughts ;  and  without  fomc 
Succeflion,  1  think  thtre  is  no  Meafure  of  Duration.  But  tho'  in  this  cafe  he 
meafures  the  length  of  the  Duration  by  the  Train  of  his  Ideas^  yet  he  may  never 
rcfleft  on  that,  but  conclude  he  does  it  he  knows  not  how. 

You  add,  But  be/ides  fuch  arbitrary  Meafures  of  T'ime,  'tihat  need  any  recourfe  P.  140^ 
to  Ideas,  uhen  the  returns  of  Days,  and  Months,  and  Tears,  by  the  Planetary  Mo^ 
tions,  are  fo  eafy  and  fo  univerfal  ?  Such  here,  as  I  fuppofe,  refers  to  the  Knots^  F.  140* 
and  Notches,  and  figures  bcfore-mention'd  :  If  it  does  not,  I  know  not  what  it 
refers  to ;  and  if  it  does,  it  makes  thofe  Knots  and  Notches  Meafures  of  Time, 
which  I  humbly  conceive  they  were  not,  but  only  arbitrary  ways  of  recording 
(  as  aU  other  ways  of  recording  are  )  certain  Numbers  of  known  lengths  of 
Time :  For  tho'  any  one  fets  down  by  arbitrary  Marks,  as  Notches  on  a  Stick, 
or  Strokes  of  Chalk  on  a  Trenchard,  or  Figures  on  Paper,  the  Number  d 
Yards  of  Cloth,  or  Pints  of  Milk  that  are  delivered  to  a  Cuftemer  ,•  yet  I  fup- 
pofe no  body  thinks,  that  the  Cloth  or  Milk  were  meafur'd  by  thote  Notches, 
Strokes  of  Chalk,  or  Figures,  which  therefore  are  by  no  means  the  arbitrary 
Meafures  of  thofe  things.  But  what  this  is  againfl,  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee : 
This,  I  am  fure,  it  is  not  againfl  any  thing  I  have  faid.  For,  as  I  remember 
X  have  faid  (tho*  not  the  planetary  Amotions,  yet)  that  the  Motions  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon,  are  the  beft  Meafures  of  Time.  But  if  you  mean,  That  the  Idea  of 
Duration  is  rather  taken  from  the  Planetary  Motions,  than  firom  the  Succeifion  of 
Ideas  in  our  Minds,  I  crave  leave  to  doubt  of  that  ,*  becaufe  Motion  nO  othet 
way  difcovers  it  felf  to  us,  byt  by  a  Succeifion  of  Ideas. 

Your  next  Argument  againfl  my  thinking  the  Idea  of  Time  to  be  derived 
from  the  Train  of  Ideas  fucceeding  one  another  in  our  Minds,  is.  That  your  P.  i4c* 
Lordfhip  thinks  the  contrary.  This,  I  mufl  own,  is  an  Argument  by  way  of  Au- 
thority, and  I  humbly  fubmit  to  it ;  tho'  I  thitik  fuch  Arguments  produce  no 
Certainty,  either  in  my  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  or  in  your  way  of  Certairtty  by 
Rtafon. 

4.  As  to  your  fourth  Inftance,  you  having  kt  down  my  Exceptions  to  the  P.  1418 
Peripatetick  and  Cartefian  Definitions  of  Lights  you  fubjoin  this  Queflion : 
And  is  this  a  felf  evident  Idea  of  Light  ?    I  beg  leave  to  anfwer  in  the  fame  way 
by  a  Queflion,  And  who  ever  faid  or  thought  that  it  was,  or  meant  that  it  Ihould 
be  ?   He  mufl  have  a  fhangc  Notion  of  fe^-evident  Ideas,  let  them  be  what  they 
will  (for  I  know  them  not)    who  can  think,  that  the  /hewing  others  Defini- 
tions of  Light  to  be  unintelligible,   is  ^  felf  evident  Idea  of  Light.    But  farther, 
iny  Lord,  what,  I  befeech  you,  has  a  felf  evident  Idea  of  Light  to  do  hen  ?    I 
thought  in  this  your  Inftance  of  Light,  you  were  making  good  what  you  under- 
took to  prove  from  my  felf,  that  we  can  have  no  Intuition  of  Light.    But  becaufe  ?•  i34i 
that  perhaps  would  have  founded  pretty  oddly,  you  thought  fit  (which  I  with 
ail  Submiifion  crave  leave  fometimes  to  take  notice  of)  to  change  the  Queftion  ; 
but  the  Misfortune  is,  that  put  as  it  is,  not  concerning  our  Intuition,  but  the 
felf-evidence  of  the  Idea  of  Light,  the  one  is  no  better  prov'd  than  the  other : 
And  yet  your  Lordihip  Concludes  this  your  firft  Head  according  to  your  ufual 
form  ;  Thus  wehavefeen  what  Account  the  Author  of  the  Effay  himfelf  has  given  P«  U^* 
of  thefe  felf  evident  Ideas,    which  are  the  Ground-work   of  Demonftration.      With 
Submiffion,  my  Lord,  he  muft  have  good  Eyes,  who  has  feen  an  Account  I  have 
given  in  my  Elfay  oi  felf  evident  Ideas,  when  neither  in  all  that  your  Lordflup  has 
quoted  out  of  it,  no  nor  in  my  whole  Effay,  felf  evident  Ideas  arc  fo  much  as 
once  raention'd.     And  where  the  Account  I  have  giv)en  of  a  thing,  which  I  never 
thought  upon,  is  to  be  feen,  I  cannot  imasine.    What  your  Lordfhip  farther 
tells  me  concerning  rhem,  vii,.    That  felf  evident  Ideas  are  the  Ground-work  of 
Demonjlration,  I  alfo  affure  you  is  perfcft  News  to  me,  which  I  never  met  witk 
any  where  but  in  your  Lordflbip  :  Tho'  if  I  had  made  them  the  Ground-work  of 
DeTnonftration,  as  you  fay>  I  think  they  might  remain  fo,  notwithflanding  any 
thing  your  Lordfliip  has  produced  to  the  contrary. 

We  are  now  come  to  your  fecond  Head,  where  I  CTtpeded  to  have  found-this  ?•  Hii 
Confequence  made  good,   T'hat  the}e  may  be  contradiBory  Opinions  about  Ideas, 
which  I  account  mofi  clear  and  diftinft  i   Ergo,  it  is  imfofjible  to  come  to  a  Lienmftra- 
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ticn  about  real  .Peings  in  the  uaj  of  Intuit kn  of  Ideas,     For  this  you  tbld  me  was 
P«  134.  your  fecond  Realon  to  prove  this  Propofirion.     This  Confequence  your  Lord- 
fliip,  it  feems,  looks  upon  as  (o  clear,  that  it  needs  no  Proot  i  I  can  find  none 
1>.  141.  here  where  you  take  it  up  again.     To  prove  fomethmg,    you  fay,  Suppofe  an 
Idea  happen  to  he  thought  hy  jome  to  he  clear  and  diflinEl^  and  others  Jhsuld  think 
.    the  contrary  to  he  Jo :  In  obedience  to  your  Lordfhip,  I  do  Juppofe  it.     But,  when 
it  is  fuppos^d,  will  that  make  good  the  above-mentioned  Confequence?  Youyouc 
<  :  .  .    felf,  ipy  Lord,  do  not  fo  much  as  pretend  it ;  but  in  this  Queftfon  fubjoin'd| 
Ibid.    (fi/haP  hopes  oj Demonfiration  by  cjear  and  diftinU  Ideas  then  ?)  infer  a  quire  different! 
Propolicipo.,    For,  It  is  impcfphle  to  come  to  a  Demonfiration  about  real  Beings  iu  the 
y^ay  of  Intuition  of  Ideas  ;   and.  There  is  no  hopes  of  Demonfiration  by  clear  and  dif 
tinB,  Ideas  i  appear  to  me  two  very  different  Propofitions. 
c   There  appears  fometbing  to  me  yet  rfiore  incomprchenfible  in  your  way  of 
managing  this  Argument  here.     Your  Reafon  is,  as  we  have  feen,  in  thefc 
words,  There  may  be  contradidory  Opinions  about  fome  Ideas,  that  I  account  mcfl 
clear  and  diftinEi :  And  your  Inftance  of  it  is  in  thcfe  words,  Suppofe  an  Idea  bap- 
pen  to  be  thought  by  fome  to  be  clear  and  diftinEi^  and  others  Jhould  think  the  con* 
trary  to  be  Jo.     Anfw,  So  they  may,  without  having  any  contradifiory  Opinions  a- 
hout  any  Idea^  that  I  account  mofi  clear  and  diftinEi.     A  Man  may  think  his  Ide4 
of  Heat  CO  be  clear  anddiAin<^,  and  another  may  think  his  Idea  of  Cold  (whicli 
I  take  ro  be  the  contrary  Idea  to  that  of  Heat)  to  be  clear  and  diftinfi,  and  ht 
both  in  the  right,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  ccntrddiEiory  Opinions. 
All  therefore  that  your  Lordfhip  fays,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  Paragrapl^, 
having  nothing  in  it  of  contradiElory  Opinions  about  Ideas  that  /  think  mcft  clear^ 
fcrvc&  not,  at  a  I  to  make  good  your  fecond  Reafofl.     The  truth  is,  all  that  you 
«  fay  here  concerning  Des  Carta  s  Idea  of  Space,  and  another  Mans  Idea  of  Space^ 

amounts  to  no  mpre  but  this. ;  That  diflferent  Men  may  fignify  different  Ideas  by 
the  fame  Naan^,  and  wiy  never  fix  on  me  what  your  Lordfhip  would  perfuadc 
the  World  I  fay,  that  both  Parts  of  a  ConiradiElion  may  betrue^    Tho*I  do  fay; 
that  in  fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  the  Terms  Body  and  Vacuum,  it  inay  be  demon/lratea 
both  that  there  is,  and  is  not  a  Vacuum:  Which  h  a  ContradiAion  in  words]; 
and  is  apt  toimpofe^  as  if  it  vvere  fo  in  Senfe,  on  thofe  who  miflake  Words  foe 
Things  ;  who  are  a  kind  of  JReafqnere,   whereof  I  perceive  there  is  a  greater 
Numbec  than  I  thought  there  had  been.     All  that  I  have  faid  in  that  place 
EflSy,  B.  4^  quoted  by  yxswt  Lordfhip,  is  nothing  but  to  fliew  the  Danger  of  rc/ying  upoti 
C.  7»  §.  12.   Maxims,,  without  a  careful  Guard  upon  the  ufe  of  words,  without  which  thcj^ 
win  ferve  to  make  Demonflrations  on  both  fides.     That  this  is  fo,  I  dare  a|>- 
peal  to  any  Reader,  (hould  your  Lordfliip  prefs  me  again,  as  you  do  here,  wirfi 
P.  143.  all  the  force  of  thefe  Words,   Say  you  fo?    What!  Demonflrations  on  both  fides  i 
And  in  the  way  of  Ideas  too  ?  This  is  extraordinary  indeed! 

.    That  all  the  Oppofition  between  Des  Cartes  and  thofe  others^  is  only  about  thi 
naming  of  Ideas,  I  think  may  be  made  appear  from  thefe  words  of  your  Lordfliip 
P.  143.  i«  the  next  Paragraph ;  In  the  Ideas  of  Space  and  Body,  the  Queftion  fuppos^d,  is^ 
whether  they  be  the  fame  or  no.     That  this  is  a  Queflion  only  about  Names,  and 
not  about  Ideas  themfelves,  is  evident  from  hence,    that  no  body  can  doubt 
*  whether  the  fingle  Idea  of  pure  Diflance,   and  the  two  Ideas  of  Diftance  and 
Solidity,  are  one  and  the  fame  Idea,  or  different  Ideas,  any  more  than  he  can  doub& 
whether  one  and  two  arc  different.     The  Qiieflion  then  in  the  Cafe,  is  not  ^\icr 
ActExtenfion  confider'd  fcparately  by  it  felf,  or  Extenfion  and  Solidity  together^ 
be  the  fame  Idea  or  no ;  but  whether  the  fimple  Idea  of  Extenfion  alone  fhall  be 
caird  Body,  or  the  complex  Idea  of  Solidity  and  Extenfion  together  ihall  be  call'd 
Body.    For  that  thefc  Ideas  themfelves  are  different,  I  think  I  need  not  go  a- 
bout  to  .prove  to  any  one,  who  ever  thought  oiEmpinefs  or  Fulnefs :  for  whe- 
ther in  Eaft  the  Bottle  in  a  Man's  Hand  be  empty  or  no,  or  can  by  him  be  emp[- 
ty'd  or  no  ,•   this,  I  think,  is  plain.  That  his  Idea  of  Fulnefs,  and  his  Idea  6i 
Emptincfs,.arc  not  the  fame.     This  the  very  Difpute  concerning  a  Vacuum  (up- 
pofcs  I  for  if  Mens  Idea  of  pure  Space  were  not  different  from  their  Idea  of  ^-. 
V    -^  •     lidiiy  and  Space  together,   they  could   never  fo  far  feparate   them    in    their 
.Thoughts,  as  to  make  a  Queflion,  whether  they  did  always  exifl  togpther,  any 
more  than .  they  could  queliion,   whether  the  fame  thing  cxifled  with  it  felt. 
:  Motion  cannot  be  feparated  in  Exiftence  from  Space  f  and  yet  no  body  ever  toot 
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the  Idea  of  Space  and  the  Idea  of  Motion  to  be  the  (amc.  Solidity  h'kewiTc  can- 
not cxift  without  Space ;  but  will  any  one  from  thence  iay,  the  Idea  of  Solidity 
and  the  Idea  of  Space  are  one  and  the  fame  ? 

Your  Lordihip's  third  Reafon,  to  prove  that  it  is  impoffible  to  come  to  a  Demon-  p.  1344 
ftratiou  about  real  Beings  in  this  way  oj  Intuition  of  Ideas'^  is^  That  granting  the  Ideas 
to  be  true^  there  is  no  Self-evidence  of  the  Connexion  ofthim,   which  is  necejfary  to 
made  a  Demonftration.    This^  I  mull  own>  is  to  me  as  incomprehenfible  a  Conr 
fequence  as  the  former »  as  alfo  is  that  which  your  Lord£bip  fays  to  make  it  p.  1^3. 
out,  which  I  (hall  fet  down  in  your  own  words,  that  its  Force  may  be  left  en- 
tire to  the  Reader  :  But  graming  the  Ideas  to  be  true,  yet  wkn  their  ConneBion  is 
not  felf-evidenty   then  an  intermediate  Idea  muji  compleat  the  Demonftration.     But 
hffw  doth  it  appear,  that  this  middle  Idea  is  felf-evidently  conneSied  with  them?    For 
^tisfaidj  it  that  intermediate  Idea  be  not  known  by  Intuition,   that  mi^ft  need 
a  proof;  and  Jo  there  can  be  no  Demonfiration :  which  your  Lordjbip  is  very  apt  to 
believe  in  this  way  of  Ideas  ;  unlefs  thefe  Ideas  get  more  light  by  being  put  between  two 
otkef^.    Whatever  there  be  in  thefe  words  to  prove  the  Proportion  in  queftion, 
I  leave  the  Reader  to  find  out :  but  that  he  may  not  be  led  into  a  Miftake,  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  my  words  that  may  be  ferviceable  to  it,  I  muft  crave  leave 
to  acquaint  him,  That  thefe  words  fee  down  by  your  Lordfliip,  as  out  of  my 
EJfay,  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  place,  nor  any  where  in  my  Book,  or  any  b.  4.  C.  2. 
thing  to  this  purpofe,  That  the  intermediate  Idea  is  to  be  known  by  Imuition\  but  $.7* 
this.  That  there  muft  be  an  intuitive  Knowledg  or  Perception  of  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  of  the  intermediate  Idea  with  thofe,  whofe  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement  by  its  intervention  it  domonftrates. 

Leaving  therefore  all  that  your  Lordfliip  brings  out  ofGaJfendus,  the  Carth 
Jiitns,  Abrinusy  and  Bemier,  in  their  Argument  from  Motion,  for  or  againft  a 
.Vacuum^  as  not  being  at  all  concerned  in  it;  I  fliall  only  crave  leave  to  obferve, 
that  you  feem  to  make  ufe  here  of  the  fame  way  of  Argumentation,  which 
I  think^I  may  call  your  main,  if  not  only  one,  it  occurs  fo  often,  vix^  That 
when  I  have  fa  id  any  thing  to  fliew  wherein  Certainty  or  Demonfiration,  Sec. 
confifts,  you  think  it  lufficiently  overthrown,  if  you  can  produce  any  InilancG 
out  of  my  Book,  of  any  thing  advanced  by  me,  which  comes  fliort  of  Certainty 
or  Demonftration  :  AVhereas,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  no  proof  a- 
gainft  my  Notion  of  C^rointy,  or  my  '^zy  o(  Demonfiration,  that  I  cannot  attain 
to  them  in  all  Cafes*  I  only  tell  wherein  they  coniift,  wherever  they  are  ;  but 
if  I  mifs  of  either  of  them,  either  by  reafon  of  the  Nature  of  the  Sobje^>  or 
by  Inadvertency  in  my  way  of  Proot,  that  is  no  Objedion  to  the  Truth  of  my 
Notions  of  them  :  For  I  never  undertook  thzimyway  of  Certainty  or  Demon* 
firation,  if  it  ought  to  be  call'd  my  way,  (hould  make  me  or  any  one  Omnifcient 
or  Infallible* 

That  which  makes  it  neceffary  for  me  here  again  to  take  notice  of  this  your 
way  of  Reafoning,  is  the  Queftion  wherewith  you  wind  up  the  account  you 
have  given  of  the  Difpute  of  the  Parties  above-named  about  a  Vacuum  i  And  is  F.  145* 
it  pottle  to  imagine,  that  there  fifould  be  a  felf-evidm^-GomeBion  iM^^beXafe I 
Anfw.  It  concerns  not  me  to  examine,  whecher,  or  on  which  fide,  in  that  Dif- 
pute, fuch  Sifelf  evident  Connexion  is,  oris  not  poffible.  But  this  I  take  the 
liberty  to  fay,  That  wherever  it  is  not,  there  is  no  Demonftration,  whether  it 
be  the  Cartejians  or  the  Gaffendifis  this  fail'd  in  this  Point.  And  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  to  conclude  from  any  one  s  failing  in  this,  or  any  other  Cafe,  of  ^ 
felf-evident  Connedion  in  each  ftep  of  his  Proof,  that  therefore  it  is  not  necdf- 
.  fary  in  Demonfiration,  is  a  Conclufion  without  Grounds,  and  a  way  of  ar- 
guing that  proves  nothing. 

In  the  next  Paragraph  you  come  to  wind  up  the  Argument^  which  you  have  P:  u^-: 
been  fo  long  upon,  viiu.  to  make  good  what  you  undertook  ;  i.  e.  'lopiew  the  P;  105. 
'  difference  of  my  Method  of  Certainty  by  Ideas,  and  the  Method  of  Certainty  by  Rea-* 
'fon;  in  anfwer  to  my  faying,  I  can  find  no  Oppofition  between  them :  which 
"Oppofition,  according  to  the  account  you  give  of  it,  after  forty  Pages  fpent  in 
;  ic,  amounts  at  laft  to  this  } 

(i  )  That  I  affirm.  That  general  Principles  and  Maxims  of  Reafon  are  of  little  P.  14^. 
or  no  ufe  ;  and  your  Lordfliip  fays,  they  are  of  very  great  uji,  and  the  only  proper 
'  Foundation  of  Certainty.    To  which   I  crave  leave  to  fay.  That  if  by  Principles 
Vol.  L  Z  2  2  a  and 
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md  Maxims  year  Lordihip  means  all  felf- evident  Propoficions,  our  ways  ate 
even  in  this  part  the  £ame ;  for  as  you  know,  my  Lord,  I  make  my  fclf-evident 
Propofitions  necefl'ary  to  Certainty,  and  found  all  Certainty  only  in  them.  If 
by  PrhKtpks  and  Maxims  you  mean  a  feleft  number  of  felf  evident  PropofitiooSt 
diilinguifli'd  from  the  reft  by  the  name  Maximsy  which  is  the  fenfe  in  which  I 
ufc  the  tern  Aimxims  in  my  Effay  ;  then  to  bring  it  to  a  Decifion,  which  of  os 
two,  fti  this  point,  is  in  the  right,  it  will  be  neccflCary  for  your  LordQiipto  give 
a  Lift  of  thofe  Maxims  ;  and  then  to  (hew.  That  a  Man  can  be  certain  ot  no 
Truth,  without  the  help  of  thofe  Maxims.  For  to  affirm  Maxims  to  be  the 
wly  Flmndatipn  of  Ctrtaimy^  and  yet  not  to  tell  which  are  thofe  A£m;iyy,  or  how 
they  n>ay  be  known  \  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  fo  far  from  laying  any  fure  Grounds 
of  Certainty,  that  it  leaves  even  the  very  Foundations  of  it  uncertain.  When 
your  Lordihip  has  thus  fettled  the  Grounds  of  ywr  way  of  Certaimy  by  Reafim^ 
one  may  be  able  to  examine,  whether  it  be  truly  the  way  of  Reafon,  and  how 
far  my  vmy  (^'Certainty  by  Ideas  difiers  from  it. 

iPfc  i4^»  The  fecond  Diflcrence  that  you  affign,  bct^tm  myway  cf  Certainty  by  Ideas ^^ 
and  youths  by  ReafcBj  is.  That  /  fayj  that  Demonftration  is  by  way  of  IntUitim  of 
Ideas f  £ifid  that  Reafon  is  only  tie  Faculty  emfloyd  in  difcovering  and  comparing  Ideas 
with  themfelvesy  or  with  Others  intervening ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  Certainty. 
Whereas  your  Lordfliip  affirms y  and,  as  you  fay,  have  proved.  That  there  can  he  m 
Demonftration  by  Intuition  of  Ideas ;  but  that  aS  the  Certainty  we  can  attain  to,  is 
from  general  Principles  of  Reafon  j  and  neeeffary  DeduSUons  made  from  them.  Anfw. 
1  have  faid,  that  Demonftration  confifls  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or 
Difagrecment  of  the  intermediate  Idea^  with  thole  whofe  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agrei^meot  it  is  to  (bew,  in  each  ftep  of  the  Demonftration :  A^d  if  you  will  fay 
this  isdifibrent  from  the  way  of  Demonftration  by  Reafon,  it  will  then  be  to  the 
poioK  above-n[)emxon'd>  which  you  have  been  (b  long  upon.  If  this  be  youc 
Meaning  here,  it  feems  pretty  ftrangely  exprefsM,  and  remams  to  be  provM  : 
But  if  any  thing  clle  be  your  Meaning,  that  Meaning  not  being  thePropofition 
to  bepfov'd,  it  matters  IKK  whether  you  have  provdkorno. 

P.  146.  Your  Lotdfliip  farther  fays  here.  That  ai  the  Certainty  we  can  attain  fo,  is 
jrorngfinerai  Prindfies  ef  Rjtafmy  and  neeeffary  DeduBiens  made  from  them.  This, 
you  lay^  you  fhaivefro^d.  What  has  beenProv\i,  is  to  be  feen  in  what  has  bedi 
already  coniiler'd.  fiut  if  your  Proof)  That  aU  the  Certainty  we  can  attain  to^  is 
from  general  Principles  vf  Reafon,  and  ^neeeffary  DeduBions  made  from  them,  were 
as  clear  and  cogent,  as  it  feems  to  me  the  contrary ;  this  will  not  reach  to  the 
point  in  debate,  till  your  Lordfliip  hasprovd,  that  this  is  oppofite  to  my  way 
of  Certainty  by  Ideas.  'Tis  ftrangc  {and  perhaps  to  fome  may  be  matter  of 
thought),  that  in  an  Argument  wherein  you  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  On  Maxims,  gene- 
neral  Principles  of  Reafpn,  and  neeeffary  DeduHions  from  them,  you  fliould  never  onCc 
teW  us,  ^hat,  in  yoiirlaccount,  a  Maxim  or  general  Principle  of  Reafon  is,  nor 
the  Maifks  it  is  to  be  known  by  i  nor  offer  to  (hew  what  a  neeeffary  DeduBion  is, 

,  .  tior  how  it  is  to  be  made,  or  may  be  icnown.  For  I  have  feen  Men  pleafe  them- 
i^aes^Jadftb  fltf Ajfiiflwr  ay^iK  DeduBions,  and  fpin  Coniequences^  it  mattered  not 
Hivhcthtfr  rout  of  their  own  or  other  Mens  Thoughts  ;  which,  when  Jook'd  into, 
were  yifibly  noching-bdt  mere  Ropes  of  Sand. 

tb  114.  *Tis  true,  your£ord(kip  fays,  you  noweometo  Certainty  of  Reafon  by  DeduBions. 
But  wbmi  all  tJhat  truly  learned  IXfcourfe  which  follows,  is  read  over  and  over 
again,  J  Mwold  be  glad  to  be  told,  what  it  is  your  Lordfliip  calls  a  neeeffary  De- 
^Biof^j;  and  by  what  Criterion  yeu  difl?inguifli  it  from  fuch  Dedudiony,  as 
come  ibort  of  Certainty,  or  even  oi  Truth  it  felf.  I  confefs  I  have  read  over 
thofe  Pages  more  than  once,  and  can  find  no  fuch  Criterion  laid  down  in  them 
by  your  Lordfliip,  tho'  a  CV/V»ri^»  be  there  much  talk'd  of.  But  vriiether  ic  be  my 

.  '  want  of  Capacity  for  yxwT  way  of  writing,  that  makes  me  not  find  any  light 
given  by  your  Lotd&ip  into  this  jnatter;  or  whether  in  truth  you  have  not 
fliew'd,  wherein  what  you  call  ^mec^ary  DeduBion  confi&s,  and  how  it  may  be 
known  from  what  is  not  fo,  the  Reader  muft  jndg.  IThis  I  crave  leave  to  lay. 
That  when  you  have  (hewn  what  general  Principles  of  Reafon  and  neeeffary  Dedw 

.^t !  Bi^ns  are,  the  world  iwill  rhen  fee,  and  not  till  th^,  whether  this  your  way  oi 
dr^inty  by  Reafon,  ffxmt  gtneraJ  Principles    and  nect^ary  DeduBions  made  from 
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ttem^  be  oppo(ite  to,  or  fo  much  as  diflfcrcnt  from,  my  way  of  Certainty  by 
Uios^  which  was  the  thing  to  be  fbcwn^ 

In  the  Paragraph  under  Conlideration,  you  blame  me,  that  in  my  Chapter  P,  i4{. 
concerning  Reafon  I  have  treated  it  only  as  a  Faculty,  and  not  in  the  other  Senfes 
which  I  there  give  of  that  Word.  This  Exception  to  my  Book,  is,  I  fuppofe, 
only  from  your  LonHbip's  genera!  Care  of  letting  nothing  pafs  in  my  Effay, 
whKh  you  think  needs  an  amendment.  For  any  particular  Reafon,  that  brings 
it  in  here,  or  ties  it  on  to  this  part  of  your  Difcourfc^  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee» 
However,  to  this  I  anfwer, 

I.  The  Underftandmgas  a  Faculty,  being  theSubjedof  my  E/ay,  it  carryM 
me  to  treat  diredly  of  Reafon  no  otherwife  than  as  a  Faculty.  But  yet  Rfafen 
as  ftanding  for  true  and  dear  Pnnciples,  and  alfo  as  ftanding  for  clear  and  fair 
DeduAions  from  thofe  Principles,  I  have  not  wholly  omitted  ;  as  is  manifeft 
from  what  I  have  faid  of  fdf-evident  Propofitions,  intuitive  Knowledg,  and  De- 
monftration,  in  other  parts  of  my  Effay.  So  that  your  Queftion,  ff^  in  a  Chap-  p.  ,^5^ 
ttr  if  RiafoM  an  the  two  other  Senjes  oj  the  word  negleHed  i  blaming  me  for  no  other 
friult  that  I  am  really  guilty  of,  but  want  of  Order,  and  not  putting  every  thing 
in  its  Profer  place ;  does  not  appear  to  be  of  fo  mighty  weight,  but  that  I 
fliould  nave  thought  it  might  have  been  lefr  to  the  little  Kibblers  in  Contro- 
verfy,  without  being  made  ufe  of  by  fo  great  1  Man  as  your  LordQiip.  But  the 
putting  things  out  of  their  proper  place,  being  that  which  your  Lordfhip  thinks 
fit  to  except  againft  in  my  Writings,  it  fo  falls  out,  that  to  this  too  I  can  {4ead 
not  guilty.  For  in  chat  very  Chapter  of  Reafon,  I  have  not  omitted  to  treat  $«2,3,4,i^ 
of  PriMciiles  and  Deductions ;  and  what  I  have  faid  there,  I  prefume  is  enough  ^U^^i^7$iK 
to  let  others  fee,  that  I  have  not  neglefted  to  declare  my  poor  Senfe  about  felf- 
cvident  Propofitions,  and  the  Cogency  and  Evidence  of  demonftrative  or  pro- 
bable PeduAions  of  Reafon :  Tho*  what  I  have  faid  there,  not  being  back'd 
with  Authorities,  nor  warranted  by  the  Names  of  ancient  Philofophers,  was 
not  worth  ypur  Lordfbip's  taking  notice  of. 

I  have,  Iconfefs,  been  fo  unwary  to  write  ontof  my  o^vn  Thoughts,  whicb 
your  Lordfhip  has,  more  than  once,  with  fome  fort  of  Reprimand  taken  notice 
of«  I  own  it,  your  Lgrdihip  is  much  in  the  right :  the  iafer  way  is,  never  to 
declare  one^s  own  Senfe  in  any  material  point.  l(  I  had  fiird  my  Book  with 
Rotations  and  CoUedionsof  other'  Mens  Opinions,  it  liad  fltewn  much  more 
Learning,  and  had  much  more  fecurtty  in  it ,-  and  I  my  fetf  had  been  (afe  from 
the  Attacks  of  the  Men  of  Arms,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Letters :  But  in 
writing  my  Book,  I  had  no  Thoughts  of  War,  my  Eye  was  fix'd  only  on 
Truth,  and  that  with  fo  fincere  and  unbiafsM  an  Endeavour,  that  I  thought  I 
Ihould  not  have  incur'd  much  blame,  even  where  I  had  mifs'd  it.  This  I  per* 
ceive,  too  late,  was  the  wrong  way  :  I  ftould  have  kept  my  felf  flill  lafc  upon 
thcrefervc.  Had  I  learnt  this  Wifdom  of  Thrajb  in  Terence,  and  refblvM  witii 
my  fclf.  Hie  ego  eropofi  ptindpia  ;  perhaps  I  might  have  dcfervM  the  Commen- 
dation was  given  him,  JBuc  eft  fapere  ut  hos  inftrum  ipjus  fifi  cavit  loco*  But  I 
deferv'd  to  t^  foundly  correfted,  for  not  having  profited  by  Reading^  fo  much 
as  tbis  comes  to*  .        ' 

But  to  return  to  your  Accufation  here,  which  all  tbgether  flands  th«s :  ff^in  p.  145; 
a  Chapter  of  Reafon  are  the  other  rtvo  Senfes  negletied  f  We  might  han^e  expeUed  here 
full  SatisfaHion  as  to  the  Principles  of  Reafon,  as  diftinEi  from  the  FaeuUy,  tut  thb 
Author  of  the  EJfay  wholly  avoids  it.    What  I  gucfs  thefe  words  accme  me  to 
have  avoided^  I  think  I  have  (hewn  already  that  I  did  not  avoid. 

Before  you  conclude,  you  fay,  you  ntuft  obferve  that  I  prove,  7%ia  Demenflratim  P;  14$; 
muft  be  by  Intuition,  in  an  extraordinary  manner  from  the  fenfe  of  the  word.    He 
that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  that  Paragraph  which  you  quote  for  it,  wiU  Eaky,^.^* 
fee  that  I  do  not  prove  that  it  mufi  be  by  Intuition,  becaufe  it  is  caU'd  Demm^a^  C.  2.  $•  3* 
iim  i  but  that  it  is  call'd  Demonjiration,  becaufe  it  is  ^  Intuition.    And  as  to  the 
Propriety  of  it,  what  your  Lordfhip  favs  in  the  following  words.  It  'Mmld  be  P.  147. 
tnoft  proper  for  oaular  Demonflration  or  by  the  Einger,  will  not  hinder  it  6:0m  beinjg 
proper  alfo  in  mental  Demonftration,  as  long  as  the  Perception  of  the  Mind  is 
properly  exprcfs'd  by  feeing. 

Againft  my  obferving,  that  the  I^ation  of  the  word  imported  ftewing  or 
making  to  fee,  your  Lordfhip  farther  fays,  Demvtfiratm  among  feme  Pbihfopbers  P«  152^ 
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fiff^ify^  ^h  ^^  Conclufion  of  an  Argument,  v)beriby  we  are  hwgbt  from  fmu- 

thing  we  did  perceive,  to  fomething  we  did  not ;  which  feems  to  mc  to  agree  with 

what  I  fay  in  the  cafe,  vi^^  That  by  the  AgreemcDt  oi  Ideas  which  we  do  per- 

ceive,  we  are  brought  to  perceive  the  Agreement  oi  Ideas  which  before  we  did 

F.  152.  not  perceive.    To  which  no  doubt  will  be  anfwer'd,  as  in  a  like  cafe.  Not  by  a 

way  of  Imuitum^  ha  by  a  DeduSiion  ofReafon  ^  L  e.  we  perceive  not  in  a  way  that 

affords  us  htuitiom  or  a  Sight,  but  by  Dedudions  ot  Reafon,  wherein  we  fee 

nothing.    Whereas,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  the  Force  of  a  Dedu- 

ftion  oT  Reafon  confifts  in  this.  That  in  each  fiep  of  it  we  fee  what  a  Connexion 

it  has,  /.  e.  have  an  Intuition  of  the  certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the 

IdeaSi  as  in  Demonftration ;  or  an  Intuition  or  Perception,  that  they  have  a 

probable,  or  not  fo  much  as  a  probable  Connedion,  as  in  other  Dedudions  of 

Reafon. 

P.  147.      You  farther  overthrow  the  neceffity  of  intuitive  Knowlcdg,  in  every  ftep  of  a 

Demonftration,    by  the  Authority  of  Ariftotle^  who  fays,  Ibings  that  arefe^* 

b.  4*  C.  7-    evident  cannot  be  demonflrated.    And  fo  I  fay  too,  in  feveral  places  ol  my  EJfay^ 

S^Oj  19*      When  your  Lordlhip  can  (hew  any  Inconfiftency  between  thefe  twoPropoiitions, 

ttfbere*  viz.  ^hat  intuitive  Knowledg  is  necejfary  in  eacbjiep  of  a  Demonftration,  and  Thii^s 

B.4.  C.2.     that  are  felf-evident  cannot  be  demonflrated ;  then  I  Cball  own  you  have  overthrown 

the  necelfity  of  Intuition  in  every  Hep  of  a  Demonftration  by  Reafon,  as  well 

as  by  Ariftotle*s  Authority. 

P.  148-150.     In  the  remainder  of  this  Paragraph,  I  meet  with  nothing  but  your  LordAip 

finding  fault  with  fome,  who,  in  this  Age^  have  made  ufe  of  Mathematical  Dc« 

monftrations  in  Natural  Philofophy.    Your  Lordfhip's  two  Reafons  againft  this 

\  way  of  advandng  Knowledg  upon  the  fiirc  Grounds  of  Mathematical  Demon* 

firation,  ave  thefe : 

^.  148*      (i.)  That  Des Cartes y  a  Mathematical  Man^  has  been  gtiilty  of  Mfiakes  in  his 

Syflem.    Anfw.    When  Mathematical  Mm  will  build  Syftems  upon  Fancy,  and 

not  upon  Demonftration,  they  are  as  liable  to  Miftakes  as  others.    And  that 

Des  Cartes  was  not  led  into  his  Miflakes  bv  Mathematical  Demonftrations,  but 

Pi!^' M^^  for  want  of  them^  I  think  has  been  demonftrated  by  ^  fome  of  thofe  Mathema- 

Prind^MSl  ticians  who  feem  to  be  meant  here. 

Vtkcaa^h  2.      (^0  ^^"^  fecond  Argument  againft  aaonmodating  Mathematicks  to  the  natttre 
$.9.  *  of  material  things^  is,  That  Mathematicians  cannot  be  certain  of  the  manner  and  de^ 

P.  149.  grees  of  Force  given  to  Bodies^  fofar  dijiant  as  the  fix  d  Stars ;  nor  of  the  Laws  of 
M>tionin  other  Syftems.  A  very  good  Atgumeat  why  they  fbould  not  proceed 
demonfhratively  in  thi$  our  Syftem  upon  Laws  of  Motion,  obferv'd  to  be  efta- 
blifli'd  here  :  A  Reafon  that  may  perfuade  us  to  put  out  our  Eyes,  for  fear  they 
fbould  miilead  us  in  what  we  do  fee,  becaufe  there  be  things  out  of  our  fight. 

Tis  gr^at  pity  Ariflotle  had  not  underftood  Mathematicks  as  well  as  Mr.  New- 
ton^  and  made  ufe  of  it  in  Natural  Philofophv  with  as  good  fuccefs  :  His  Ex- 
ample had  then  authorized  the  accommodating  of  it  to  material  things.  But  *tis  not 
to  be  ventur'dt  by  a  Man  of  this  Age,  to  go  out  of  the  Method  which  Ariflotle 
has  prefcribM,  and  which  your  Lordfhip,  out  of  him,  has  fet  down  in  the  fol- 
!>♦  150-153.  lowing  Pages,  as  that  which  fhould  be  tept  to  :  For  it  is  a  dangerous  Pre- 
fumption  to  go  out  of  a  track  chalkM  out  by  that  fuppos'd  Dilator  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Letters,  tho'  it  led  him  to  the  Eternity  of  the  World.  I 
iay  not  this,  that  I  do  not  think  him  a  very  great  Man ;  he  made  himfelf  fo,  by 
.  not  keeping  precifely  to  beaten  Tracks:  which  fervile  Subjeft  ion  of  the  Mind, 
'  if  we  may  take  my  Lord  Bacons  word  for  it,  kept  the  little  Knowledg  the 
World  had  from  growing  greater,  for  more  than  a  few  Ages.  That  the  break- 
ing loofe.from  it  in  this  Age^  is  a  Fault,  is  not  direftly  faid ;  but  there  is  enough 
faid,  to  fhew  there  is  no  great  Approbation  of  fuch  a  Liberty.  Mathematicks 
ingrofs,  'tis  plain,  are  a  Grievance. in  Natural  Philofophy,  and  with  reafon: 
For  Mathematical  Proofs,  like  Diamonds,  are  hard  as  well  as  clear,  and  will  be 
touchM  with  nothing  but  ftrift  Reafoning.  Mathematical  Proofs  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  topical  Arguments,  and  are  not  to  be  atuck'd  by  the  equivocal  ufe  of 
Words  or  Declamation,  that  make  fo  great  a  part  of  other  Difcourfes ;  nay, 
even  of  Controverfics.  How  well  you  have  prov'd  my  way  by  Ideas  guilty  of 
any  Tendency  to  Scepticifm,  the  Reader  will  fee  j  but  this  I  will  crave  leave  to 
fayj  That  the  feduding  Mathematical  Reafoning  from  Philofophy,  and  inftead 
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thercor  reducing  it  to  Ariftotelian  Rules  and  Sayings,  will  not  be  thought  to  be 
iiiuch  in  favour  of  Knowlcdg  againft  Scepticifm.  > 

.  Your  Lordfliip  indeed  fays,  Tou  did  not  by  any  means  take  off  from  the  laudable  P.  14.91,; 
Endeavours  (f  thofe,  'who  have  gone  about  to  reduce  Natural  Speculations  to  Mothe^ 
mdttcal  Certainty,  What  can  we  underftand  by  this>  but  your  Lordfliip's  great 
Cdni^ai(ance  aad  Moderation  ?  who,  notwithftanding  you  fpend  founPages  to 
fliew  tftat  the  Endeavoufs  of  Mathematical  Men^  to  dcc$mmodate  thf  Principles  if 
thai  Science  to  the  Nature  of  material  things^  has  been  the  occafion  of  great  Miftakes 
in  the  Phihfiphy  oj  this  Age;  arid  that  therefore  Arifiotles  Method  is  to  be  fo^ 
lowM :  Yec  you  make  this  Compliment  to  the  Mathematicians,  That  you  leave 
them  to  ttieir  Liberty  to  go  on,  if  they  pleafe,  in  their  laudable  Endeavours  to 
reduce  Natural  Speculati(^s  to  Mathematical  Certainty, 

And  thus  we  are  come  to  the  end  of  youf  Lordfcip's  clearing  this  PafTagt* 
That  you  grant  that  by  Senfation  and  RefleBion  we  com^  to  know  the  Powers  and  Prtr 
fefties  of  things ;  butour  Redfon  {]i.  e.  the  Principles  of  Reafm  agreed  Int  by  Man-' 
kind  3  is  fdttsffd^  that  there  mufi  be  fomething  beyond  thefe ;  becaufe  it  is  impe^ble 
t^y  Jhouid  fubjifi  by  ihirkfdves  :  So  that  the  Nature  of  things  properly  belongs  tb 
Reafon  [i:  e.  the  PriHciples  of  Reafon  agreed  on  by  Mankind']  and  not  to  mere  Idea^* 
\i^hichif  a'nyone  be  fo  lucky  as  to  underftand  by  thefe  your  Lordfliip"'s  fifty 
Pages  fpent  upon  ir,  better  than  py  Friend  did,  when  heconfefsM'himfelfgra- 
velM  by  it,  as  it  ftand^  here  recited,  he  ought  to  enjoy  the  Adv^tage  of  his 
happy  Genius,  u^hilft  I  nAifs  that  Satisfaftion  by  the  Dulnefs  of  mine ;  which 
hinders  me  alfo  from  feeing  how  the  Oppofition  of  the  .way  of  Certainty  by  Jdeas^ 
znd  the  way  of  Certaiiity  by  Reafon,  comes  in,  in  the  Explication  of  this  Paf- 
foge  t  pt  dtlieaft,  if  itf  dbtfsbetong  to  it,  yet  I  muft  own,  what  is  a  greater  mit- 
fortune.  That  I  do  n6t  fee  what  the  Oppofition  ot  Diflference  is,  which  your 
l^ordftiip  has  fo  much  taft'd  of  between  the  way  of  Certainty  by  Mas,  and  the 
Methdd  of  Certainty  by  Reafon.  For  my  Ejccufe,  I  think  others  will  bcas  mueh' 
in  the  dart  as  I,  fineeycJu  no  where  tell  Wherein  you  yout  fdf,  my  Lord,  pWce 
Certainty.  So  that  to^  talk  of  a  Difference  between  CertAHty  by  Ideas,  and  Cer- 
tainty that  is  not  by  Jdhns,  Without  declaring  in  whit  that  other  Certainty  Con* 
fifts  ,•  is  like  to  have  no  bitter  fuccefs,  th*i  ntii^bt  be  expefted  from  one  who^ 
Would  compare  tw(5  things  togethfcis  the  orte  whereof  is  not  knownv 

You  now  return  ti>ydiir  Difcourfe  df  Nature  Md  Perfon,  and  tell  me,  Thit,  p.  15^ 
to  what  yoa  faid  4bOiW  the  general  Nature  in  di(tinB  Individuals^  I  objeft  thefe 
three  things : 

(  I. )  ''  That  I  cannot  put  together  one  ind  the  fime  and  diftinft:*'  This  I  own 
to  be  my  Ob)eai<5n  ;  Ai^d  conjequently  therie  is  no  Foundation  jor  the  DiflinElion  of 
Nature  and  Perfon.  This,  with  Submiffion,  I  deny  to  be  any  Objedion  of  mine, 
either  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  Lordihip,  or  iny  where  clfe.  There  may  be  t^,i*  127 
found^ion  enough  f5r  DiftinSion,  as  there  is  of  thefe  two,  and  yet  they  may  *  '  ' 
be  treated  of  in  a  way  fo  obfcure,  fo  confused,  or  perhaps  (a  fublime,  that  an 
Ordinary  Capacity  may  not  from  thence  get,  as  your  totdfliip  expreflcs  it,  cleat 
and  diftinli  Apprehenfions  of  them.  This  was  that  which  my  Friend  and  I  com- 
plaiii'd  of  in  that  plaee.  Want  of  Clearnefs  in  your  Lordfliip's  Difcourfe,  not  of 
want  of  Diftinfiion  in  the  things  themfelves. 

(i.)."That  what  your  Lordfliip  faid  zbo\xt  common  N^ure^  and  particular 
**  Stibftance  in  Individuals,  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  me  artd  my  Friends/* 
To  which,  my  Lord,  you  may  add  if  you  pleafe.  That  it  is  ftiUfo  to  me. 

(3.)  That  I  faid,  "  That  tofpeak  truly  and  precifely  of  this  matter  as  in  reali- 
"  tyit  is,  there  is  nofuch-  thing  as  one  and  the  fame  common  Nature  in  feverallndi^ 
^  viduals;  for  all  that  in  truth  is  in  them,  is  particular,  and  nothing  but  pit* 
**  ticular,  &c.'*  Anfw.  This  was  faid;  to  (hew  how  unapt  thefe  Exprclfionsi 
The  fame  coftmoA  Naiire  in  fever  al  Individuals;  and  fever al  Individuals  being  in  the 
fame  cornmon  Nature  h  Were  to  give  true  and  clear  Notions  of  iVJi^^r^.  Tothii 
your  LOTdftiip  anfwers.  That  other,  and  thofe  very  rational  Men,  hive  fpoketi  p  ^ 
fo  >  To  Which  I  ihall  fay  no  more,  but  that  it  is  an  Argument,  with  which  ^'^ 
4ny  thing  may  be  defended,  and  all  the  Jargon  of  the  Schools  be  juftifyM ; 
but,  Iprefume,  not  ftrong  enough  to  bring  it  back  again^  let  Men  ever  fd  ra* 
fionaltsisikt  ufe  of  iti 
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p.  146.  You-r  Lord/hip  add$.  But  fiow,  itfeems^  nothing  is  imeBigible  but  whdtfuhs  with 
the  new  way  of  Ideas.  My  Lord,  the  new  way  of  Ideas,  and  the  old  way  of  fpeak* 
ing  inteUigihlyy  was  always,  and  ever  will  be  cfae  fame.  And  if  I  may  take  the 
liberty  to  declare  my  Senfe  of  it,  herein  it  conOfts  :  (lO  That  a  Man  ufe  no 
words  but  fuch  as  he  makes  the  Signs  of  certain  determinM  Obje&s  of  his  Mind 
io  thinking,  which  he  can  make  known  to  another.  (2^)  Next,  that  he  ufe  the 
fkme  word  fteddily  for  the  Sign  of  the  fame  immediate  Objed  of  his  Mind  ia 
Thinking.  (3.)  That  hejointhofe  words  together  in  Propofitions,  aocording 
to  the  Grammatical  Rules  of  that  Language  he  fpeaks  in.  (4.)  That  he  unite 
thofe  Sentences  in  a  coherent  Difcourfe.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  humbly  con* 
ceive,  any  one  may  prcferve  himfelf  from  the  Confines  and  Sqfpicion  of  Jai^n, 
^whether  he  pleafes  to  call  thofe  immediate  Objects  of  his  Mind,  which  his  words 
do  or  ihould  ftand  for.  Ideas  or  no. 

P*  156.  You  again  accufe  the  way  of  Ideas,  to  make  a  commm  Nature  no  nme  than  a 
common  Name.  That,  my  Lord,  is  not  my  way  by  Ideas.  When  your  Lordihip 
Ihews  me  where  I  have  faid  fo,  I  promife  ypur  Lordfliip  to  ftrike  it  out :  and 
the  like  I  promife  when  you  fliew  me  where  /  prefume  that  we  are  not  to  judg  $f 

v.  156,  things  ty  the  general  Principles  of  Reafon,  which  you  call  my  Fundamental  Miftake. 

p.  157.  '^^^f^  Principles  of  Reafon,  you  fay,  mufi  be  the  Standard  to  Mankind.  If  they 
are  of  fuch  confequence,  would  it  not  have  been  convenient  we  fiiould  have  been 
inftruded  fomething  more  particularly  about  them,  than  by  barely  being  told 
their  name^  that  we  might  be  able  to  know  what  are,  and  what  are  not  Prin^ 
ciples  of  Reafon? 

But  be  they  what  they  will,  becaufe  they  muft  be  the  Standard  to  Mankind^' 

p  -^  your  Lordfliip  fays.  You  fioBin  this  Debate  proceed  upon  tbefbOowing  Principles,  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Difference  between  Nature  and  P erf  on  is  not  imaginary  and 
fiBitiouSy  but  grounded  upon  the  real  Nature  of  things.  With  Submiifion,  my 
Lord,  you  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  draw  up  your  great  Artillery  of  fo  many 
Maximsy  where  you  meet  with  no  Oppofition.  The  thing  in  Debate,  whe- 
ther in  this  Debate  or  no,  I  know  not,  but  what  led  into  this  Debate^  was  a* 
bout  thefe  Expreffions  ;  One  common  Nature  in  feveral  Individuals,  and  feve^ 
ral  Individuals  in  one  common  Nature  :  and  the  Queftion,  I  thought,  was,  wher 
ther  a  general  or  common  Nature  could  be  in  Particulars,  i.  e.  exift  in  Indivi- 
duals? But  fince  your  Lordfbip  turns  your  Artillery  againfl  thofe  who  deny 
'  that  there  is  any  Foundation  ofDiftinSUon  between  Nature  and  Perfon,  I  am  out 

of  Gun-{kot ;  for  I  am  none  of  thofe,  who  ever  faid  or  thought  there  was  no 
Foundation  of  DiflinBion  between  Nature  and  V erf  on. 

P.  158.  The  Maxims  you  lay  down  in  the  following  Paragraph,  are  to  make  me  ua* 
derftand  how  one  and  the  fame  and  diflinB  may  confift  i  I  confefs,  I  do  not  fee 
how  your  LordQiip's  words  there  at  all  make  it  out.  This,  indeed,  I  do  un- 
derftand,  that  feveral  particular  Beings  may  have  a  conformity  in  them  to  one  ge- 
neral abftrad  Idea,  which  may,  if  you  pleafe,  be  call'd  their  general  or  commm 
Nature  :  But  how  that  Idea  or  general  Nature  can  be  the  fame  and  difiinB,  is 
ilill  paft  my  Comprehenfion. 

To  my  faying.  That  your  Lordfliip  had  not  told  me  what  Nature  is,  I  am 

V.  i$9.  told,  That  ij  I  had  a  mind  to  underjland  you^  I  could  not  but  fee,  that  by  Nature 
you  meant  the  Subject  of  effential  Properties.  A  Lady  asking  a  learned  Phyfician 
what  the  Spleen  was,  receiv'd  this  anfwer.  That  it  was  the  Receptacle  of  the 
melancholy  Humour.  She  had  a  mind  to  underftand  what  the  Spleen  was,  but 
by  this  Definition  of  it  found  her  felf  not  much  enlightened ;  and  therefore 
went  on  to  ask,  what  the  onelancholy  Humour  was  :  and  by  the  Do£lor's  an- 
fwer found  that  the  Spleen  and  the  melancholy  Humour  had  a  relation  one  to 
another;  but  what  the  Spleen  was,  flie  knew  not  one  jot  better  than  (be  did  be- 
fore he  told  her  any  thing  about  it.  My  Lord,  relative  Definitions  of  Terms 
that  are  not  relative,  ufually  do  no  more  than  lead  us  into  a  Circuit  to  the  fame 
pUce  from  whence  we  fet  out,  and  there  leave  us  in  the  fame  Ignorance  we  were 

'  in  at  firfi.    So  I  fear  it  would  fall  out  with  me  here,  if  I,  willing  ^as  I  am  to  un- 

derjland  what  your  Lordfliip  means  by  Nature,  fliould  go  on  to  ask  what  you 

mean  by  effential  Properties. 

P.i59-i5i.      The  three  or  four  next  Pages,  I  hope,  your  Lordflbip  docs  not  think  contaia 

Pn 2-^*3  5.  ^"y  fcrious  Anfwer  to  what  my  Friend  faid  concerning  Peter,  James,  and  John ; 
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znd  as  for  the  Pleafantry  of  your  Countryman^  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  meddle 
with  that,  fincc  your  Lordfhip,  who  knows  better  than  any  body  his  way  of 
tbopping  0}  Logick^  was  fain  to  give  it  off,  bccaufe  it  was  growing  too  rough* 
What  work  fuch  a  dangerous  Chopper  of  Logick  would  make,  with  an  Argument 
that  fuppos'd  the  names  Peter^  James^  and  John^  to  ftand  for  Men  i  and  then 
without  fcruple  affirm 'd,  That  tne  Nature  of  Man  was  in  them ;  if  he  were  let 
looic  upon  it :  who  can  tell  ?  Efpjcially  if  he  might  have  the  liberty  ftrenuoufly 
to  ufe  the  Phrafe  for  his  Uje^  and  to  obfervc  what  a  turn  the  chiming  of  words, 
without  determined  Ideas  annexed  to  them,  gfw  to  the  Vnderfiandingy  when  they 
are  gone  deep  into  a  Mans  Heady  and  pafs  there  for  things. 

To  (hew  that  the  common  or  general  Nature  of  Man  could  not  be  in  Peter  ot 
Jamesy  I  alledg'd,  That  whatever  exiftcd  (as  whatever  was  in  Peter  or  James 
did)  was  particular  ;  and  that  it  confounded  my  Underftanding,  to  make  a  Ge- 
neral a  Particular.    In  anfwcr,  your  Lordfliip  tells  me.  That  to  make  me  under-  p.  i6^ 
ftand  this,  you  had  told  me  in  your  Aniwer  to  my  firft  Letter,  That  we  are  to 
confider  Beings  as  God  had  ordered  them  in  their  ftveral  forts  and  ranks,  &c.     And 
thereupon  you  ask  me,  fVhy  it  was  not  anjwerd  in  the  prof  er  place  for  it  ?    Anfw.  p.  i6^i 
1  own  I  am  not  always  fo  fortunate,  as  to  fay  things  in  that,  which  your  Lord- 
fliip thinks  the  proper  place  ;  but  having  been  rebuked  for  Repetitions,  I  thought 
your  Lordfliip  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  I  had  conJsder*d  Beings  as  God  had  or^ 
derd  them  in  their  feveral  forts  and  ranks^  &c.  fince  you  could  not  but  have  read 
thefe  words  of  mine :  **  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget,  much  lefs  to  EiRy,  B,  g* 
**  deny,  that  Nature  in  the  prodiifiion  of  things  makes  feveral  of  them  alike*^'^*  $*'3* 
**  There  is  nothing  more  obvious,  efpecially  in  the  Races  of  Animals,  and  all 
^  things  propagated  by  Seed,  &c.''    And  I  have  exprcfs'd  my  Senfe  in  this 
point  fo  fully  here,  and  in  other  places,  particularly  A  3.  C.  6.  that  I  dare  leave 
it  to  my  Reader,  without  any  farther  Explication. 

Your  Lordlhip  farther  asks,  Js  not  that  a  real  Nature^  which  is  the  SubjeH  of  P.  165^ 
teal  Properties  i  And  is  not  the  Nature  really  in  thofe  who  have  the  effential  Proper^ 
ties  i  I  anfwer  to  both  thofe  Queftions,  Tes  ;  fuch  as  is  the  Reality  of  the  Sub- 
jed»  fuch  is  the  Reality  of  its  Properties :  the  abftrad  general  Idea  is  really  in 
the  Mind  of  him  that  has  it,  and  the  Properties  that  it  has  are  realfy  and  infepa- 
rably  annex'd  to  it  \  let  this  Reality  be  whatever  your  Lordfhip  pleafts :  But  this 
will  never  prove,  that  this  general  Nature  exifts  in  Peter  or  James.  Thofe  Pro* 
ferties,  >yitb  fubmiffion,  do  not,  as  your  Lordihip  fuppofes,  exiil  in  Peter  and 
James :  Thofe  Qualities  indeed  may  exift  in  them,  which  your  Lordfhip  calls 
Properties ;  but  they  are  not  Properties  in  either  of  them,  but  are  Properties  only 
of  that  fpecifick  abftrad  Nature,  which  P^^and  James,  for  their  fuppos*d  con- 
formity to  it,  are  rank'd  under.  For  example.  Rationality^  as  much  a  Property 
as  it  is  of  a  Man,  is  no  Property  of  Peter.  He  was  rational  a  good  part  of  his 
Life,  could  write  and  read,  and  was  a /harp  Fellow  at  a  Bargain  ;  but  about  Thirty, 
a  knock  fo  altered  him,  that  for  thefe  twenty  Years  pail  he  has  been  able  to  do 
none  of  thefe  things :  there  is  to  this  day  not  fo  much  appearance  of  Reafon  in 
him,  as  in  his  Horfe  or  Monkey,  and  yet  he  is  Peter  flilh 

Your  Lordfhip  asks,  //  not  that  a  real  Nature,  that  is  the  SubjeSl  of  real  Proper-  P.  16$; 
ties  ?  And  is  not  that  Nature  really  in  thofe  who  ha^oe  the  fame  effential  Properties  I 
Give  me  leave,  I  befeech  you,  to  ask.  Are  not  thofe  dillinft  real  Natures,  that 
are  the  Subjeds  of  diflinft  effential  Properties  ?  For  example,  the  Nature  of 
an  Animal  is  the  SubjeB  of  effential  Properties  of  an  Animal>  with  the  exclufion  of 
thofe  of  a  Man  or  a  Horfe  -,  for  clfe  the  Nature  of  an  Animal,  and  the  Nature 
of  a  Man,  and  the  Nature  of  a  Horfe,  would  be  the  fame :  and  fo,  wherever 
the  Subj'e^  of  the  effential  Properties  of  an  An  mal  is,  there  alfo  would  be  the 
Subjef):  of  the  effential  Properties  of  a  Man,  and  of  a  Horfe;  and  fo,  in  effed» 
whatever  is  an  Animal,  would  be  a  Man  :  the  real  Nature  of  an  Animal,  and 
the  real  Nature  of  a  Man,  being  the  fame.  To  avoid  this,  there  is  no  other  way 
(if  this  Reality  your  Lordfliip  builds  fo  much  on,  be  any  thing  beyond  the  Rea-> 
lity  of  two  abftrad  diftind  Ideas  in  the  Mind)  but  that  there  be  one  realNaturi 
of  an  Animal,  the  6ubje£i  of  the  effential  Properties  of  an  Animal ;  and  another 
teal  Nature  of  a  Man,  the  &ibfe£i  of  the  effential  Properties  of  a  Man  :  both  which 
real  Natures  muft  be  in  Peter,  to  make  him  a  Man.  So  that  every  individual 
Man  or  Beaft,  muft,  according  to  this  account,  have  two  real  Natures  in  him,  to 
Vol.  L  A  a  a  a  mak« 
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Aakc  him  what  he  is :  nay,  if  this  be  fo,  two  will  not  fervc  the  turn-     Bucepha*^ 
lus  TOuft  "have  the  reiU  Natures  of  Ens  or  Beings  and  the  r^al  Nature  of  Body^  and 
the  real  Nature  of  Vnens^  and  the  real  Nature  oi  Animal^  and  the  real  Nature  of 
a  //b)^^,  r*  f.  Five  diftin<ft  real  Natures  in  him,  to  make  him  Bucefhalus:   For 
thcfe  arc  ^11  really  diftinft  commoa  Natures,  whereof  one  is  not  the  SatjeSl  of 
precifely  the  fame  ejfential  Properties  as  the  other.     This,  tiK)*  very  hard  to  my 
Underftanding,  muft  be  really  fo,  if  every  diftinft,  comnfon^  or  general  Nature, 
be  a  real  Being,  that  really  exifts  any  where  but  in  the  Underftanding  :  Commm 
P.  164.  Nature,  taken  in  my  way  of  Ideas,  your  Lord/hip  truly  fays,  wiS  mt  make  me  imder* 
ftand  fuch  a  common  Nature  as  you  /peak  of,  which  fubfifis  in  feveral  Individuals, 
becauf^  lean  have  no  Ideas  of  real  Sub  fiances,  but  fuch  as  are  particular  \  aB  ctherf 
are  only  abflraH  Ideas,  and  made  only  by  the  A[l  of  the  Mind.    But  what  your 
Lordlhip  farther  promifes  there,  I  find,    to  my  forrow,   does  not  hold,  w^. 
••      •    That  in  your  Lordfliip's  way  (3.$  far  as  you  have  difcover*d  it)  which  you  call 

the  way  of  Reafon,  I  may  come  to  a  better  underflanding  of  this  matter. 
P.  166.      Your  Lojrdfliip  in  the  next  Paragraph  dedares  your  felf  really  ^anCdtobe  put 
*  to  explain  thefe  things,  that  which  you  had  faid  being  fo  very  plain  and  cafy  : 

And  yet  I  am  not  afham'd  to  own,  that  for  my  Ltfe  I  cannot  undcrftand  them,  as 
they  are  uow  farther  explained.    Your  Lord&ip  thinks  it  prov'd.  That  every 
common  Nature  is  a  real  Being :  Let  it  be  fo,  that  it  is  the  Subje&of  real  Proper^ 
ties,  and  that  thereby  it  is  demonftrated  to  be  a  real  Being  \  this  makes  it  harder 
forme  to  conceive,  that  this  common  Nature  of  a  Man,  which  is  a  real  Being, 
^nd  but  one,  (hould  yet  be  reaSy  in  Peter,  in  James,  and  in  John.     HzdAmpbi- 
truo  been  able  to  conceive  this,  he  had  nor  been  fo  much  puzzled,  or  thought 
Sojta  to  talk  idle,  when  he  told  him,  Domi  ego  fum  inquam  &  apud  te  adfum  Sofia 
idem.     For  the  common  Nature  of  Man,  is  a  real  Being  as  your  Lordfliip  (ays, 
and  Sofia  is  no  more :  And  be  that  can  conceive  any  one  and  the  fame  real  Being 
to  be  in  divers  places  at  once,  can  have  no  difficulty  to  conceive  it  of  another 
real  Being.    And  fo  Sofia  may  at  the  f^mc  time  be  at  home,  and  with  his  Mafter 
abroad  2  An4  A^l^itruo  might  have  been  afhanid  to  demand  the  Explication  o£ 
fo  plain  a  matter  ;  or  at  leaft,  if  he  had  ftuck  a  little  at  here  and  there  too^ 
ought  he  not  to  have  been  fatisfy'd,  as  foon  as  Sofia  had  told  him,  lam  amtb€f 
difUnSl  /here,  from  the  fame  I  that  lam  there?    Which,  no  doubt)  S^  could 
have  made  out :   let  your  Lordfliip's  Coumryman  chop  Logick  with  him,  and  try 
whether  he  capnot.    Countryman.  But  how  is  it  poffiblc,  Sofia,  that  thou  the  red 
fame,  as  thou  fay^ft,  Ibould'ft  be  at  home  and  here  too  ?    Sofia*  Very  eafily,  bc- 
caufe  I  am  really  the  fame,  and  yet  diftinSi.     Countrym.  How  can  this  be  ?     Sofia, 
^y  a  Trick  that  I  have.    Countrym.  Canft  thou  teach  me  the  Trick  ?    Sofia.  Yes « 
^tis  but  for  thee  to  get  a  particular  Sukfiflence  proper  to  thy  real  felf  at  home,  and 
another  particular  Subfiflence  proper  to  thy  fame  real  felf  abroad,  and  the  budneCs 
i$  done  :  thou  wilt  then  eafily  be  the  fame  real  thing,  and  SfiinR  from  thy  k\i% 
find  thou  mayd  be  in  as  many  places  tcgetiier,  as  thou  canft  %Qt  particular  Sub* 
fiflences,  and  be  ftill  the  fame  one  real  Being.     Countrym.  But  what  is  that  parti^' 
culgr  Sufffifiencel    Sofia,  Hold  ye,  hold  ye,  Friend,  that's  the  Secret !  I  thought 
pnce  i(  was  particular  Exifience,  but  that  I  find  is  an  ineffe&ual  Drug,  and  will 
not  do  :  Every  one  fees  it  will  not  make  the  fame  real  Bting  difiinii  tfom  it  felf, 
l^pr  bring  it  into  two  different  places  at  once,  and  therefore  it  is  hid  afide,  and 
J^^bfiflence  is  taken  to  4o  the  fe^t.     Countrym.  Exiftencc  my  Boy's  Schoolmafter 
^?de  jne  underftand,   the  other  day,  when  my  grey  Marc  fded.    For  he  told 
Q[i^  that  a  Horfe,  that  never  was  before,  began  then  to  exift ,-   and  when  th« 
popr  Fole  died,  he  told  me  the  fame  Horfe  ceas'd  to  exift.    Sofia.  But  did  he  teU 
thee  what  became  of  the  real  common  Nature  of  an  Horfe  that  was  in  it  when 
the  Fole  died  ?    Countrym.  No  :  But  this  I  know,  that  my  real  Horfe  was  really 
d^ftroy'd.    Sofia.    There's  now  thy  Ignorance  !  So  much  of  thy  Horfe  as  had  a 
real  Exifie)7ce,  was  really  deftroy'd,  that's  true :  But  there  was  fometbing  in  thy 
Hpr(9,  which  having  a  real  particular  Subfiflence,  was  not  deftroy*d ;  nay,  ana 
the  b^ft  part  of  thy  Horfe  too  :  for  it  was  that,  which  had  in  it  all  thofe  Pro- 
perties that  made  thy  Horfe  better  than  a  Broomftick.    Countrym.  Thou  tell'ft 
me  wonders  of  this  fame  Subfiflence ;  what,  I  pray  thee,  is  it?    Sofia.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  that  ,•  it  is  the  very  Plulofophcr's  Stone  :  thofe  who  arc  Adepti,  and 
fan  do  ftrangc  things  wkh  it,  arc  wi(er  than  to  tcU  what  it  is.    Countrym.  Where 
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${iay  it  be  bought  then  ?  Sofia.  That  I  know  not :  But  I  will  tell  thee  wh^r6 
thou  mayft  meet  w|th  it.  CouMrym*  Where  ?  Sofia.  In  fome  of  the  jfhadf 
Thickets  of  the  Schoolmen ;  and  'tis  worth  the  looking  after.  For  if  f articular 
Sutfiflence  has  fuch  a  power  over  a  real  Beings  as  to  make  one  and  the  fame  real 
Being  to  be  diflinEl^  and  in  divers  places  at  once,  it  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
give  thee  an  Account  what  becomes  of  that  realNatare  of  thy  Horfe  after  thy 
Horfe  is  dead  ;  and  if  thou  canft  but  find  whither  that  retires,  who  knows  but 
thou  mayft 'get  asufefula  thing  as  thy  Horfe  again?  fince  to  that  real  Nature 
of  thy  Horfe,  infeparably  adheres  the  Shape  and  Motion,  and  other  Properties 
of  thy  Horfe. 

I  hope,  my  Lord>  your  CountrjiHian  will  not  be  difpleas'd  to  have  met  with 
Sofia  CO  chop  Logkk  v^th,  who,  I  think,  has  made  it  as  intelligible,  how  his 
real  felf  might  be  the  fame  and  diftinii^  and  be  really  in  diftind  places  at 
once,  by  the  help  of  ^particular  Suhfiftente  frofer  to  him  in  each  place ;  as  it  is  in- 
telligible how  any  real  Being  under  the  name  of  a  common  Nature^  or  under  any 
other  name  beftow'd  upon  ir^  may  be  the  fame  and  diftiniiy  and  really  be  in  di- 
vers places  at  once,  by  the  help  of  a  particular  Sutfifience  proper  to  each  of  thofe 
diftinSi  fames.  At  leaft,  if  I  may  anfwer  for  my  felf,  I  underftand  one  as  well 
as  the  other :  And  if  my  /Head  be  tnm'd  from  common  Senfe  (as  I  find  your 
Lordfliip  very  apt  to  think)  fo  that  it  is  great  News  to  you  that  I  underftand  a-  P.  169. 
ny  thing ;  if  in  jxiy  way  of  Ideas  I  cannot  underftand  ivords^  that  appear  to  me 
cither  to  ftand  for  no  Ideas,  or  to  be  fo  joined,  that  they  put  incondftenc  Ideas 
together  ;  I  think  yourLordfbip  ufes  me  right,  to  turn  meotf  for  defperate,  and 
ieave  me,  as  you  do,  to  the  Reader*s  Underftandingi  .      .  t*  i^9* 

To  your  Lordfhip's  many  Qucftions  concerning  Men  and  Drills,  in  the  Para- 

Saph  where  you  begin  to  explain  what  my  Friend  and  I  found  difficult  in  yoiic 
ifcourfe  concerning  Perfon  ;  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  two  Names^  Alan  and  Drill,  P.  169,  tjo^ 
iitc  petfe&ly  arbitrary,  whether  founded  on  real  dtfiinB  Properties  ot  no;  fo  per- 
fefily  arbitrary^  that,  if  Men  had  pleas'd.  Drill  might  ha/ire  ftood  for  what  Mm 
now  does,  and  vice  verfa.  I  anfwer  farther.  That  thefe  two  Names  ftan4  foe 
two  abftrad  I^as,  which  are  (to  thofe  who  know  what  they  mean  by  theft 
two  Names)  the  diflinft  EiTences  of  two.diikit& Kinds;  and  as  particular  Exi-; 
itences,  or  things  exifting  are  found  by  Men  (who  know  what  they -mean  by 
thefe  Names)  to  agceeto  either  of  thofe  Ideas  whidh  thefe  Names  ftaad  for  ^ 
thefe  Names  refpeaively  are  applyM  to  thofe  particular  things,  and  the  things 
£iid  to  be  of  that  Kind.  This  I  have  fo  fully  and  at  large  explained  in  my  B^ay, 
that  I  fliould  have  thought  it  needle(s  to  have  faid  any  thine  again  of  it  here^ 
had  it  not  been  to  Ibew  my  readinefs  to  anfwer  any  Queftions  you  ihall  be 
pleas'd  to  ask  cofacerning  any  thing  I  have  wri^  which  your  Lordihip  dthec 
finds  difficult,  or  has  forgot. 

In  the  next  placcj  your  Lordfliip  comes  to  clear  what  you  bad  {ai4  in  anfwer 
to  this  Queftion  put  by  your  felfi  If^hdt  is  this  DifiinBion  of  I^eter,  Janies,  and  VIndic.  fl 
John  founded  upon  i    To  which  you  anfwer*d,  ^hat  they  may  be  diftinguijb'd  from  ^5^ 
each  other  by  our  Senfes,  us  to  Difference  of  Peatures,  Diftance  of  Place,  Sec.    But 
that  is  not  all  5  for  fuppofiag  there  tow  no  external  Difference,  yet  there  is  a  Difference 
between  them,  as  fever al  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Nature*    Thefe  Words 
when  my  Friend  and  I  came  to  confider,  we  own'd,  as  your  Lordfliip  here  takes  P«  i7i« 
notice,  that  We  could  underftand  no  more  by  them  but  this  ,*  '^  That  the  Ground 
^'  of  Diftindion  between  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame.common  Nature,  is, 
^  That  they  are  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Nature.''    Hereupon 
your  Lordfliip  tells  me,  Ihe  Queftion  now  is.  What  this  Diftin^Hon  is  founded  upon  i  P.  171;; 
Whether  on  our  obfer^ing  the  Difference  of  Features,  Diftance  of  Place,  &c.  or  on  fome 
imtecedentGroiindi 

Purfuant  hereunto,  as  if  this  were  the  Queftion,  yoU  in  the  next  Paragraph 
(as  far  as  I  can  underftand  it)  make  the  Ground  of  the  DiftinBion  between  thejfe  In-  p.  171^ 
dividuals,  or  the  Principium  Jbdividuationis,  to  be  the  Union  of  the  Soul  and  Body^ 
But  with  Submiffion,  my  Lord,  the  Qiieftion  is.  Whether  I  and  my  Viicfx^ 
were  to  blame,  becaufe  when  your  Lordfl>ip^  in  the  words  above-cited,  having 
removed  all  other  Grounds  of  Diftinaion,  (aid,  There  was  yet  a  Difference  be- 
tween  Peter  and  James,  as  feveral  Individuals  in  the  fame  common  Nature ;  we 
eottld  underftand  no  more  by  it,  but  this,  *'  That  the  Ground  of  Diftinaion 
Vol-  I  A  a  a  a  2  "  bctwccBf 
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^  between  femal  Indtviduats  in  the  flme  (Common  Nature,  is^  tbat  they  aiti 
"  feveral  Individuals  in  the  Came  common  Nature.** 

Let  the  Crowd  that  yOur  £x)rdihip  now  afligns  of  the  Diitindion  of  lodivi^ 
duals  be  what  it  will,  or  let  what  you  fay  be  a6  clear  a6  you  pteafe,  i/ok  Thai 
$bi  Grwnd  &f  their  DiftinBwt  is  in  tbe  IM^n  of  Soul  and  Body  ;  it  will,  I  huia- 
bly  conceive,  be  nevertbetefs  tine^  that  what  you  faid  beibre  might  amount  ttf 
no  more  but  this,  ^^  That  the  Grbmid  bf  the  DliUnAion  between  feveral  lodi* 
^  viduals  in  the  fame  common  Nature,  is.  That  they  are  fevetal  Individuals 
^^  in  the  fame  common  Nafur^ i^  and  therefore  vi^  might  ndt  be  to  btame 
for  fo  underftanding  it.  For  the  words  which  our  Underftandings  were  thea 
emptoy*d  abouty  were  thp(e  which  you  had  tliere  (aid,  and  not  chofe  which  you 
would  fay  five  Months  after :  Tho'  I  niuft  owii>  that  thofe  which  yoiur  LordiUp 

P;i7i-*i73.  here  fays  ctinccmingtht  DifttnBiou  of  Individuals^  leave  it  as  much  in  the  dark 
to  me  as  what  you  faid  before.  But  perhaps  I  do  not  underftand  your  Lord- 
(hip's  words  right,  becanfe  I  conceive  that  the  Principium  inMviduaitiokis  is  the 
fame  in  all  the  feveral  Species  of  Creatures,  Men  as  well  as  others;  and  there- 
fore if  tbe  Union  ofSmland  Body  be  that  which  diftihgoiflies  two  Individuals  vA 
the  human  Species  one  from  another,  I  know  not  how  two  Cherries^  or  two 
Atoms  of  Matter,  can  be  diftinft  Individuals  i  fince  I  think  there  is  in  thc9  ntf 
Vnion  of  a  Soul  and  Body.  And  tipon  this  ground  it  will  be  very  hard  to  tell 
what  made  the  Soul  and  the  Body  Individuals  (as  cortainly  they  were)  before 
their  Union. 

But  I  Ihatl  leave  what  your  Lordfbip  fays  concerning  this  matter  to  the  £xa^ 
minationof  thofe,  whofe  Health  and  Leifure  allows  them  more  time  than  I  Jiave 
fi^r  this  weighty  Oueftion,  Wherein  the  Diftindion  of  two  Men  or  two  Cherried 
<tob(iA$ :  for  fear  I  ihould  ifaake  your  Lordfhip's  Countryman  a  little  wonder  ir*. 
^ain,  to  find  a  grave  Philofofher  make  a  Jerious  Quefiton  of  it. 

P4173,  I74,  To  your  next  Paragraph,  I  anfwcr.  That  if  the  true  Idea  of  a  Pe^fm^  or 
the  true  Signification  (^  the  word  I^erfon  lies  in  tiis.  That  fufpofing  there  was  no 
ether  Dif^pukin  the  fevtral  Individuals  of  the  fame  had,  yet  there  is  a  B^e^, 
i^encB  ietiv^en  obem  as  fneral  Individuals  in  tbe  fame  common  Ntture ;  it  will  fol* 
tow  from  hence,  that  the  naihe  Perfm  will  agree  to  Bucephalus  and  Podmgns^  as 
well  as  to  AkKonder  and  HeBcr.  But  whedier  this  Confequence  will  i^ree  with 
what  yodr  Lotdfiiip  fays  concerning  Perfon  in  another  place,  I  am  not  cw; 
cem'd ;  I  am  ^nly  anfwerable  for  this  Confequence. 
P#  173.  '  Tour  Ldrdikip  %%  pleas'd  bete  to  call  my  Endeavour  t6  find  out  tbemeaoiog 
of  yoilt  #t>rds,  as  yoa  had  put  them  together,  trifiing  Exceptions.  To  which  I 
inuft  tay.  That  t  am  heartily  forry,  that  either  my  Underftanding,  or  your 
Lordihip  s  wa^  of  Writing  obliges  me  fo  often  to  fuch  trifling.  I  cannot,  as 
I  have  faid,  anfwer  to  what  I  do  not  underftand ;  and  I  hope  here  my  tript^ 
in  fearching  out  yonr  LordAip's  meaning,  was  not  much  out  of  the  way,  bc- 
'  canfe  I  think  evefy  one  will  fee  by  the  Steps  I  took,  that  the  Senfe  I  found  out 

by  ft  was  that  which  your  words  imply'd  ;  and  your  Lordfhip  does  not  difowa 
re,  but  only  replies,  That  I  ihould  not  have  drawn  that  which  was  the  natural 
Confequence  from  it,  becaufe  that  Confequence  would  not  well  confifi  with  what 
jrou  hftd  faid  m  another  Place. 

^*  1749  ^5*  What  your  Lordfhip  adds  farther  to  clear  your  faying,  Tbm  an  inOviiual  itt- 
tetHgent  Sub  fiance  is  rather  fupfos^d  to  the  making  of  a  Perfon^  than  tbe  proper  Defi* 
niiion  if  it ;  tho'  in  your  Definition  of  Perfon,  you  put  a  compleat  ime^em  &dh^ 
fiance,  mufl  have  its  ElkSt  upon  others  Underftandings ;  I  mnfl  fufier  under  the 
fiibrt-figlitednefe'of  my  olvn,  who  neither  nnderftood  it  as  it  fiood  in  your  firft 
Anfwer,  nof  dal  now  as  it  i$  explained  in  your  fecotad. 
P*  17^*  Your  Lordfliip  being  here,  as  you  fay,  come  to  the  end  of  this  Debate,  I 
fhould  here  have  iended  too  ;  and  it  was  time,  my  Letter  being  grown  akeady 
*  to  too  great  a  Bulk  :  But  I  being  ingag'd  by  Ptomife  to  anfwer  fome  things  in 

yottr  firft  Letter^  whkh  in  my  Reply  to  it  I  had  omitted,  I  now  come  to  cfaem» 
and  fhall  endeavour  to  give  your  Lordfliip  Satis&dion  in  thofe  Points ;  iho'  to 
miake  room  for  them,  I  leave  out  a  great  deal  that  I  had  writ  in  anfwer  to  this 
your  Lordftip's  fecond  Letter.  And  if,  after  all,  my  Anfwer fieems  too  long» 
1  muft  beg  ydur  Lordihip  and  my  Reader  to  excufe  it,  and  impute  ittoshofe 
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tccifions  of  length,  which  I  have  meocionM  in  mor^  pla^stban  one,  as  they 
have  occur*d.  - 

The  original  and  main  Qaeftion  between  your  Lordihip  aad  me,  being,  wbo« 
ther  there  were  any  thing  m  my  Eflay  rcpugoanc  to  the  I)o&ane  of  the  Trinity ; 
I  endeavour'd,  by  examining  the  Grounds  and  manner  of  your  Lordfliipfs 
drawing  my  Book  into  that  Conerovcrfy,  to  bring  that  Qaeftibn  to  a  Decifloo. 
And  therefore  in  my  Anlwer  to  your  Locdihip's  firft  Lecrcr,  I  'm&&oA  partif 
cularly  on  what  had  a  relation  to  that  point*  This  Method  your  Lord&ip 
in  your  fecond  Letter  cenfur'd,  as  if  it  contained  only  Pnftkal  AilMir^  which  vfctt 
fie  to  belaid  afide.  And  by  mixing  new  Matter,  and  chaif^ins  m^  Book  wMi 
new  Accufations,  before  the  firft  was  made  out,  avoided  t)^  Dcciion  of  wliaif 
was  in  Debate  between  us ;  a  ftrong  Pc^fumption  to  pie,  that  yow  LonMiv 
had  little  to  fay  to  fupport  what  began  the  Controvcrfy,  which  yon  were  w 
willing  to  have  me  let  fall ;  whilft  on  the  other  fide,  my  Sikoce  to  other 
Points  which  I  had  promised  an  Anfwer  to,  was  often  refloded  on,  and  1  re- 
buked for  not  anfwering  ik  ^i&ej>rt^^  P/^/c^.| 

Your  Lordfhip's  calling  upon  me  on  this  octafion  fliall  not  be  loft ;  'cis  fit 
your  Expeftacion  (hould  be  fatisfy*d,  and  ydur  ObJc6ions  confidec'd,*  wkich^ 
tor  the  Reafons  above  mentioned,  were  not  eiaoun'd  in  my  former  Anfwer : 
and  which,  whether  ttue  or  Calfe,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  makf  nothing  for  or 
agaiufi;  the  Doarine  of  the  Trinity.  I  Qiall  thcrefoire  confider  them  kavely 
as  fo  many  philofophical  Queftions,  and  endeavou,r  to  Ibew  your  Lordfliip 
where,  and  upon  what  Grounds  'tis  I  flick ;  and  what  it  is  thit  hinders  me 
from  the  Satisfadion  it  would  be  to  me,  to  be  ih  every  one  of  them  of  yoiir 
mind* 

Your  Loirdihip  tells  me,  tVhithn  Ido  mit  minSuliftmu  «jr  m^  is  not  tie  Jdo/h^  AnTw.i.^T* 
iijare  us ;    hit  whether  by  virtue  of  thefe  PriucipUs  I  can  come  to  mj  Certaimy  of 
Itjiafw  about  it.    Jstd  pur  Lardibip  fays^  tbi  wry  Places  I  produce  do  prow  the  com- 
traryi  tahicb  you  JbaS  tbtrffote  fit  i&m  in  my  cftiM  W^ds^  boob  ni  to  €or^eat 
0sd  Spiritual  Subftauces. 

Here  again,  my  Lord^  I  muft  beg  your  pardot),  that  I  do  not  diftinftly 
comprehend  your  meaning  in  thefe  Worda,  vitu  Thstt  by  ^rtm  •ftbeje  Prih" 
0pks  cm  coauM  cms  to  Ortaittty  of  Reajou  about  SubfiauoorVw  it  is  not  verf 
Cloac  to  mcj  whether  yoof  Lordihip  means,  chat  wo  cannot  cmo  $0  Ctrtmmj 
that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  in  the  World  as  Subfiastoo ;  or  whether  we  eannojc 
Biake  any  other  Propofition  about  Subftma^  of  which  we  can  be  urtaini  or 
whether  we  cannot  by  my  Principles  efiab(i(faany  LUa  af  Sutflauci,  of  which 
we  can  bn^certaist.  For  to  come  to  Certainty  0/ Rerfou  about  SubfUmee  may  fig* 
hify  either  of  thefe,  whicli  are  far  difierent  Propofitions :  And  I  fliall  waue 
your  LordQiip's  time,  myReader^s,  and  my  own  (neither  of  which  would  I 
willingly  do  )  by  taking  it  in  one  Senfe,  when  yon  mean  it  in^  another;  left  I 
Ihould  meet  with  fome  fuch  Reproof  as  this;  That  I  mifroprtfent  your  meauid^ 
ior  tmght  have  underfiood  it  if  I  had  a  mind  to  ity  &c.  And  therefore  cannot  but 
wiQi,  that  you  had  fo  &r  condefcended  to  the  Slowned  of  my  Appi^herifion; 
as  to  have  given  me  your  Senfe  fo  deternin'd,  that  I  might  not  trouble  yod 
with  Anfwers  to  what  was  not  your  precife  meaning. 

To  avoid  it  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  and  to  find  in  what  Senfe  I  was  Here  to 
rake  thefe  Words,  cme  to  no  Certaimy  rf  Reafon  about  Subftance,    1  look'd  iqtb 
what  followed,  and  when  I  came  to  the  13th  Page,  I  thought  I  had  tlierc  gdt 
a  clear  Explication  of  your  LordfluVs  Meaning,  and  that  by  no  Cermimy  of 
Rjsafom  about  Subftance,  your  Lordihip^  here  meant  no  certain  Idea  of  Subftance. 
Tour  Lordflup's  Words  are,   J  de  not  charge  them  (/.  r.  mc  as  one  of  the  Gen-  A&fir.i.ff 
tlemen  of  the  new  way  of  Reaibqing  )  vrith  difcarding  the  Noiicn  of  Suhfiame^  i3« 
bicauft  they  have  but  an  imperfeS  Idea  of  it ;  but  becaufe,  upm   thfe  PrimipUs^ 
there  com  be  no  certain  Idea  as  uU  of  it.    Here  I  thought  my  felf  (uxt,  and 
that  thefe  Words  plainly  interpreted  the  meaning  of  your  Proportions  p*  7- 
to  be.  Thai  upon  my  Principles  there  can  be  no  certain  Idea  at  all  (fSubJIrnice-    But 
before  I  came  to  the  end  of  that  Paragraph,  I  found  my  fdf  at  a  lofs  again ; 
for  that  Paragraph  goes  on  in  thefe  Words :  li^hereas  your  Urdfhip  affms  it  to  AnTw.  i.  ^ 
be  one  of  the  mcfi  natural  and  certain  Ideas  in  our  Atinds  becaufe  it  is  a  Repug-^  <3« 
nance  to  our  firfi  Conception  of  thit^Sy  that  Modes  or  Accidents  fhould  fuif/i  by 
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ihemfihfs  ;  and  therefore  you  /aid,  the  rational  Idea  oj  Subfiance  is  one  oj  the  fiifk 
Jd  as  in  our  Minds :  and  however  imferjeti  and  cbfcure  our  Notion  te,  jet  we  an 
as  cenain  that  Sutflances  are  and  muft  be,  as  that  there  are  any  Beings  in  the  IVorld. 
Here  che  Certainty^  which  your  Words  feem  co  m^n,  i$  Certainty  of  the  Being 
ofSubftaiUi. 

In  this  Senfe  therefore  I  (hall  take  ir,  till  your  Lordfiiip  ihaU  determine  it 

otherwife :  And  the  Reafon  why  I  take  it  fo,  is^  beeaufe  what  your  LordQiip 

'Anfw.  i.p.    8^^  ^^  ^  ^y»  fcems  to  me  to  look  moft  that  way.    The  Propofition  thea 

7,  8.'  *  *    that  your  Lordfliip  undertakes  to  prove,  is  thisj  T'hat  by  Virtue  of  my  Principles 

we  cannot  come  to  any  Certainty  of  Reafon,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  Subfiance  t 

'Axilw.up.j4  And  your  Lordihip  tells  me.  That  the  very  Places  /produce  do  prove  the  contrary^ 

which  you  therefore  wiUfet  down  in  my  own  fVords^  both  as  to  Corporeal  and  Spiritual 

Subftanus* 

KtimifJS.      The  firft  your  Lordihip  brings^  are  thefe  Words  of  mine  :  '^  When  we  talk 

*'  orthinkof  any  particular  fort  of  Corporeal  Subftancesi  as  Horfe,  Scones,  &€. 

^  tho^che  Idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  Complication  or  CollefiioB 

^*  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  Ideas  of  fenfible  Qualities,  which  we  ufe  to  find  united 

^  in  the  thing  caird  Horfe  or  Stone  ;    yet  beeaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how 

*'  they  fbould  fubfiil  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them  exifting  in^ 

*^  and  fupported  by  fome  common  Subjeft  ;    which  Support  we  denote  by  the 

^'  nameSubftance  :  tho'  it  be  certain,  we  have  no  clear  and  diAind  Idea  of  that 

**  thing  we  fuppofe  a  Support.*'    And  again^ 

^*  The  (ame  happens  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Mind,  viz^  Think* 
**  ing,  R^oning,  Fearing,  cSTc.  which  wc  confidering  not  to  fubfift  of  rhem- 
^'  felves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  Body,  or  be  produc'd  by 
^*  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  Adions  of  fome  other  Subfiance,  which 
,^*  we  eaU  Spirit ;  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  Idea  orl^oh 
*^  tion  of  Matter,  but  fomething  wherein  thofe  many  fenfible  Qualities,  which 
*'  afic&  our  Scnfes,  do  fubfift ;  by  fuppofing  a  Subfiance,  wherein  Thinking, 
>  *'  Knowing,  Doubting,  and  a  Power  of  Moving,  &c.  do  fubfifi  i  wc  have  as 
f^  clear  a  Notion  of  the  Nature  or  Subfiance  of  Spirit,  as  we  have  of  Body ; 
^*  the  one.  being  fuppos'd  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  Sahfbratum 
*^  to  thofe  fifliple  Ideas  we  have  from  without  i  and  the  other  fuppos'd  (  with 
^  alike  Ignorance  of  wbat  it  is)  to  be  the  Subfhatum  to  thofe  Operations 
"  which  wc  experiment  in  our  felves.'* 

But  how  theie  Words  prove.  That  ufon  my  Principles  we  canmt  come  to  any 
Certainty  of  Reafoni  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  Subfiance  in  the  IVorld  i  I  con** 
ftb  I  do  not  fee^  nor  has  your  Lordihip,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  ihewn.  And 
I  think  it  would  he  a  hard  matter  from  thefe  Words  of  mine  to  make  a  Syllo* 
gifm^  whofe  Condufion  fliould  be.  Ergo,  From  my  Principles  we  cannot  come  t$ 
any  Certainty  of  BfCafon  that  there  is  any  Subfiance  in  the  IVorld. 
Anfw.i^.  Your  Lordfliip  indeed  tells  me,  that  /  fay^  **  That  thefe  and  the  like 
^VFafiiionsof  fpeaking,  that  Subfiance  is  always  fuppos'd  fomething;*'  tmd 
grant  that  I  fay  owr  and  over^  That  Subfiance  is  fuppos  d  :  but  that^  your  Lordr 
Ihip  (ays,  is  not  what  you  looked  for^  but  fomething  in  the  way  of  Certainty  by  Reafon* 

What  your  LordOiip  looks  for,  i$  not,  I  find,  always  eafy  for  me  to  guefs. 
But  what  I  brought  that,  and  fome  otlwr  Pafiages  to  the  fame  purpofe  for, 
out  of  my  Cifay,  that,  I  think,  they  prove,  'viz..  That  I  did  not  difcard,  nor 
ahtofl  difcard  Subfiance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  World.  For  he  that  fup* 
pofes  in  every  Species  of  material  Beings  Subfiance  to  be  always  fomething, 
doth  npt  dQca(d, 01  ahnofi  difcard  it  out  of  the  World,  or  deny  any  fuch 
thing  to  be.  The  Paifages  aUedg*d,  I  think,  prove  this  i  which  was  all  I 
brought  them  for.  And  if  they  fliould  happen  to  prove  no  mote,  I  think,  you 
can  hardly  infer  i^om  thence,  That  therefore  upon  my  Principles  we  can  come  to  no 
Certainty  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  Subfiance  in  the  World. 
Aafw*i^.9«  Your  Lordfliip  goes  on  to  infift  mightily  upon  my  fuppofmg\  and  to  thefe 
Words  of  minC)  '^  We  cannot  conceive  how  thefe  fenfible  Qualities  fliould 
'^  fubfift  alone,  and  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  Subfiance  to  fupport  them,*' 
your  Lordfliip  replies.  It  is  but  fuppofins^  /^^>  beeaufe  we  cannot  amceivcit*^ 
iberwife :  But  what  Certainty  follows  from  not  being  barely  able  to  conceive?    Anfvt. 
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The  fame  Certainty  that  follows  from  the  Repugnancy  to  ourfirft  ConceftioHs  of  things, 

upon  which  your  Lordftiip  grounds  the  relative  Idea  of  Subftance.     Your  words  Anfw.  i.pi 

arc,  It  is  a  mere  Effect  of  Reajen^  becaufe  it  is  a  Repugnancy  to  our  fir  ft  Conceptions  of  25. 

thtngSy  that  Ahdes  or  Accidents  Jkould  fubftfi  by  themfigJves.    Your  Lordlhip  then, 

if  1  underftand  your  Reafoning  here,  concludes  that  there  is  Subftance,  iecaufo 

it  is  a  Repugnancy  to  our  Conceptions  of  things   (  for  whether  that  Repugnancy  be  to 

our  firft  or  ^cond  Conceptions,   I  think  that's  all  one  )  that  Modes  or  Accidents 

jhould  fubfiji  by  themfehes ;  and  I  conclude  the  fame  thing,  becaufe  we  cannot 

conceive  how  fcnfiWe  Qualities  (bould  fubfift  by  themfcl^csi    Now  what  the 

difference  of  Certainty  is  from  a  Repugnancy  t^  our  Conceptiomsy  and  froto  our  not 

being  able  to  conceive  ',  I  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  acute  enough  to  difcern. 

And  therefore  it  feems  to  me,  that  I  have  laid  down  the  fame  Certainty  of  the 

Being  of  Subftance,  that  your  LordOiip  has  done* 

Your  Lordfliip  adds.  Are  there  not  multitudes  of  things  which  we  arenot  able  to  KtS^.i.p,^ 
conceive  ?  and  yet  it  would  not  be  allofwd  us  to  fuppofe  what  we  think  fit  upon  that  ac* 
count.  Anfw,  Your  LordQiip's  is  certainly  a  vcryjuft  Rule;  'tis  pity  it  does  not 
reach  the  Cafe.  But  becaufe  it  is  not  aSow'd  us  to  fuppofe  what  we  think  fit  in  things, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  conceive ;  it  does  not  therefore  follow.  That  we  may 
not  with  certainty  fuppofe  or  infer,  that  which  is  a  natural  and  undeniable  Con* 
fequenceof  fuch  an  Inability  to  conceive,  as  I  call  ir>  or  Repugtamy  to  our  Concept 
tionsy  as  you  call  it.  We  cannot  conceive  the  Foundation  of  HarkmC\^ach 
to  ftand  upon  nothing;  but  becaufe  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  fuppofe  what  wo 
think  fir,  vi^.  That  it  is  laid  upon  a  Rock  of  Diamond,  or  fnpportcd  by  Fairies; 
yet  I  think  all  the  World  will  allow  the  infallible  Certainty  of  this  Suppofitioo 
from  thence,  that  it  refts  upon  fomeching.  This  I  take  to  be  the  prefent  Cafe  ; 
and  therefore  your  next  words>  I  think,  do  lefs  concern  Mr.  L.  than  my  Lord 
B*  of^-  I  ftiall  fet  themdown>  that  the  Reader  may  apply  them  to  which  of 
the  two  he  thinks  they  moft  belong.  They  are,  I  could  hardly  conceive  that  Anfyr.  i.p.^l 
jMr.  L.  would  have  brought  fuch  Evidence  as  this  againfi  himfelf^  but  I  muflfuppcfo 
fome  unknown  Subftratum  in  this  Cafe.  For  thefe  words,  that  your  Lordfliip  ha9 
laft  quoted  of  mine,  do  not  only  not  prove.  That  upon  my  firincipks  we  camM 
tome  to  any  Certainty^  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  Subftance  in  the  ff^ortd ;  bnc 
prove  the  contrary,  That  there  mnft  certainly  be  Subftance  in  the  W^rld,  anii 
upon  the  very  fame  Grounds  that  your  Lordfivfp  takes  it  to  be  certain. 

Your  next  Paragraph,  which  is  to  the  fvoic  porpofe,  I  have  read  rtiore  that  AnfW.  ij; 
once,  and  can  never  forbear,  as  often  as  I  read  ir,  to  wifli  my  fdf  yomg  again ;  ;•  io, 
or  that  a  Livelinefs  of  Fancy,  fuicable  to  that  Age,  would  teach  me  to  (port  with 
words  for  the  Diverfion  of  my  Readers.  This  I  find  your  Lordfti^  thinks  fo 
neceffary  to  the  qoickning  of  Controverfy,  that  you  wilt  not  truft  the  Diebate 
to  the  Greamefs  of  your  Learning,  nor  the  Gravity  of  yonr  SobyeA  without  it, 
Ivhatever  Authority  the  Dignity  of  your  Chara&er  might  give  to  what  your 
Lordfliip  fays:  For  you  having  quoted  thefe  words  of  mine;  "  As  long  as  Anfw.  t* 
•*  there  is  any  fimple  Idea,  or  fenfible  Quality  left,  according  to  my  way  of  ?•  >^« 
^  arguing,  Subftance  cannot  be  difcarded ;  becaufe  all  fimple  Ideas,  all  (enfible 
^^  Qualities  carry  with  them  a  Suppofition  of  a  Subftratum  to  exift  in,  and  a 
"  Subftance  wherein  they  inhere;'*  You  add,  If^kat  is  the  meaning  ^  carrying 
with  them  a  Suppofition  of  a  Subftratum  and  a  Subftance  ^  iKiw  tkefe  fimpte 
Ideas  the  Notion  of  a  Subftance  in  them  ?  M,  but  they  carry  it  with  them :  IIov> 
fo  ?  Do  fenfiblc  Qualities  carry  a  Corporeal  Subftance  along  with  thorn  ?  "Tketo  a 
Corporeal  Subftance  mufl  be  intromitted  by  the  Senfes  together  with  them :  No^  but 
they  carry  the  Suppofition  with  them  ;  and  truly  that  is  burden  enough  for  thenkf 
But  which  way  do  they  carry  it?  b feems  it's  only  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  it 
otherwife :  ff^at  is  this  Conceiving?  It  may  befaid  His  an  A^  of  the  Mind, 
not  built  on  fimple  Ideas,  but  lies  in  the  comparing  the  Ideas  ofAccidtnt  and  Subfianco 
together  ;  and  from  thence  finding  that  an  Accident  muft  c^rry  Subftance  along  mtk 
it :  But  this  wiH  not  clear  it ;  for  the  Ideas  of  Accidents  arej^mptc  Ideas,  and  cany 
nothing  along  with  them,  but  the  Impreffton  made  byfenfibk  ObjeHs. 

In  this  Paflfage,  I  conclude,  your  Lordfljip  had  fome  regard  to  the  Entertain- 
ment of  that  part  of  your  Readers,  who  would  be  thought  Men,  as  well  by 
being  rifible  as  rational  Creatures.  For  I  cannot  imagine  you  meant  this  for  an 
Argument ;  if  you  did,  I  have  this  plain  fimple  anfwer^  That  by  carrying  witk 
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themaSuppofition,  I  mean,  accoriding  ro  the  ordinary  Import  of  the  Phrafc,  that 
fcnfible  Qualities  imply  a  Suifiratum  to  exift  in.  And  if  your  Lordfliip  plcalc 
to  change  one  of  thele  equivalent  Expreflions  into  the  other,  all  the  Argument 
here,  I  think,  will  be  at  an  end  :  What  wiil  become  of  the  Sport  and  Smiling,  I 
will  not  anfwcr. 

Hitherto,  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  in  my  words  brought  by  your  Lordfhipthat 
proves,  "that  upon  my  Principles  we  can  come  to  no  Certainty  ofReafon,  that  there  is 
Suhftance  in  the  IVorld;  but  the  contrary. 
Anfw.  I.  Your  Lordj(hip*s  next  words  are  to  tell  the  World,  that  my  Simile  about  the 

^•11, 12.       Elephant  and  Tortoife,  is  to  ridicule  the  Notion  of  Subflancey  and  /i&e  European 
Philofophers  for  afferting  it.     But  if  your  Lordihip  pleafe  to  turn  again  to  my 
B,5.C.i3.  EJf^yy  you  will  find  thofe  Pafl'ages  were  not  intended  to  ridicule  the  Notion  of 
$•19-  Subfiance^  or  thofe  who  ajjerted  it^  whatever  that  Itjignifiesi  But  Co  Ibew,  that 

tho'  Subjiance  did  fupport  Accidents,  yet  Philofophers,  who  had  found  fuch  a 
Support  neceffary,  had  no  more  a  clear  Idea  of  what  that  Support  was,  than 
the  Indian  had  of  that  which  fupportcd  his  Tortoife,  th6'fure  he  was  it  was  fomc- 
Anfw.i^.ix*  thing.     Had  your  Pen,  which  quoted  fo  much  of  the  nineteenth  Seftion  of  the 
thirteenth  Chapter  of  my  (econd  Book,  but  fet  down  the  remaining  Line  and  a 
half  of  that  Paragraph,  you  would  by  thefe  words  which  follow  there,  **  So 
'*  that  of  Subftance  we  have  no  Idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused  and  ob« 
"  fcure  one  of  what  it  does  j''  have  put  it  paft  doubt  what  I  meant.    But  youc 
Lordfiiip  was  pleas'd  to  take  only  thofe  which  you  tlK)ught  would  ferve  bell  to 
your  purpofe  ;  and  I  crave  leave  to  add  noV/  thefe  remaining  ones,  toihewmy 
Reader  what  was  mine. 
B.2.C.23.       ^I^is  ^^  ^^^  '^^^  purpofe  I  ufe  the  fame  LluUration  again  in  that  other  place, 
S*2.  which  you  arc  pleasM  to  cite  iikewife  ;  which  your  Lordfhip  fays  you  did,  on/^ 

tojbev)  that  it  was  a  deliberate  and  (as  I  thought  )  lucky  Similitude*  It  was  upon 
feriousConfideration,  I  own,  that  I  entertam'd  the  Opinion,  that  we  had  no 
clear  and  difiinft  Idea  oi  Subftance.  But  as  to  that  Similitude^  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  it  was  much  deliberated  on ;  fuch  inaccurate  Writers  as  I  am,  who 
aim  at  nothing  but  Plainnefs,  do  not  much  ftudy  Similes:  and  for  the  Fault  of 
Repetition,  you  have  been  pleas'd  to  pardon  it.  But  fuppofingyou  had  prov'^d. 
That  that  Simile  was  to  ridicule  the  Notion  of  Subftance,  publiib'd  in  the  Wri- 
tings of  fome  European  Philofophers ;  it  will  by  no  means  follow  from  thence^ 
That  upon  my  Principles  we  cannot  come  to  any  Certainty  of  Reafon,  that  there  is  any 
fuch  thing  as  Subftance  in  the  fVorld.  Mens  Notions  of  a  thing  may  be  laughed  at; 
by  thofe,  whofe  Principles  eftablifli  the  Certainty  of  the  thing  it  felf ;  and  one 
may  laugh  at  Ariftotle\  Notion  of  an  Orb  of  Fire  under  the  Sphere  of  the  Moon^ 
without  Principles  that  will  make  him  uncertain  whether  there  be  any  (uch  thing 
as  Fire,  My  Simile  did  perhaps  iervc  to  Ihew,  that  there  were  Philofophers, 
whofe  Knowledg  was  not  (o  clear,  nor  fo  great  as  they  pretended.  If  youc 
Lordihip  thereupon  thought,  that  the  Vanity  of  fuch  a  Prctenfion  had  fomeching 
ridiculous  in  it,  I  ihall  not  conteft  your  Judgment  in  the  Cafe :  For,  as  human 
Nature  is  fram'd,  *tis  not  impofflble  that  whoever  is  difcover'd  to  pretend  to 
know  more  than  really  he  does,  will  be  in  danger  to  be  laugh'd  at. 
Anfw.  1.^  In  the  next  Paragraph,  your  Lordfliip  beftows  the  Epithet  of  Dull  on  B«r- 
'^*  gerfdicius  and  Sanderfon,  and  the  Ttribe  of  Logicians.    I  will  not  queflion  your 

Right  to  call  any  Body  DuB^  whom  you  pleafe :  But  if  your  LordQiip  does  it  to 
infinuate  that  I  did  fo,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  thus  much  in  my  own  de- 
fence. That  I  am  neither  fo  flupid  or  ill-natur'd,  to  difcrcdit  thofe  whom  I 
quote,  for  being  of  the  fame  Opinion  with  me.  And  he  that  will  look  into  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  Pages  of  my  R^ply,  which  your  Lordihip  refers  to,  will 
find  that  I  am  lery  far  from  calling  them  DuBy  or  fpeaking  diminilhingly  of 
them«  But  if  I  had  been  fo  ill-bred  or  foolilb,  as  to  have  callM  them  DuB;  I 
do  not  fee  how  that  does  at  all  ferve  to  prove  this  Propofition,  That  upon  my 
Principles  we  can  come  toM^  Certainty  of  Reafon,tbat  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  Subftance  ; 
Anfw.  I.  p.  any  more  than  what  foUows  in  the  next  Paragraph. 

i3*  Your  LordOiip  in  it  asks  me,  as  if  it  were  of  fome  great  importance  to  the 

Propofition  to  be  prov'd,  whether  there  be  no  difference  between  the  bare  Being  of  a 
thing,  and  its  Subfiflence by  itfeljf  I  anfwer.  Yes;  there  is  adiflference,  as  1  un- 
derhand thofe  Terms :  and  then  1  befeech  your  Lotdfbip  to  make  ufe  of  it,  to 
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|5t6ve  thcPropoficion  before  us.    But  becaufe  you  feem  by  this  Queftion  tocjon- 
clude.  That  the  Idea  of  a  thing  that  fuhfifls  by  it  (elf,  is  a  clear  and  diftinft  Idea 
fii  SubftahcyC  I  beg  leave  to  ai^k.  Is  the  Idea  of  the  manner  of  Stdfifience  of  a 
thing,  i}^Ideax)f  the  thing  it  felf  ?    If  it  be  not,  we  may  have  a  clear  and 
6iiMn6t  Idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a  very  obfcure  and  confus'd 
one  ci  the  thing.    For  example,  I  tell  your  Lordfliip,  that  I  kbow  a  thing  that 
trannot  fubfift  without  a  Support,  and  I  know  another  thing  that,  does  lubfift 
without  a  Support,  and  fay  no  more  of  them  ;   can  you,  by  having  the  clear 
aad  diftinft  Ideas  of  having  a  Support,  and  not  having  a  Support,  fay,  that  you 
have  a  clear  and  diftind  Idea  of  the  thing,  that  I  know,  which  has,  and  of  the 
things  that  I  know^  Which  has  not  a  Support  ?    If  your  Lordlhip  Qnn,  I  befeech  7 
you  to  give  me  the  clear  and  diftind  Ideas  of  thefe>  which  I  Only  call  by  the  r 
general  name  Thirjgs,  that  have  or  have  not  Supports  :  for  fuch  there  are,  and 
fuch  I  fliall  give  your  Lordihip  clear  and  diftind  Ideas  of,  when  you  (hall  pleafc  , 
to  call  upon  me  for  them  ;  tho*  I  think  your  Lordihip  will  fcarcc  find  them  by  . 
the  general  and  confiis'd  Idea  of  Thing,  nor  in  theckaircr  and  more  diftina  Idea 
of  having  or  not  having  a  Support. 

To  (hew  a  blind  Man  that  he  has  no  clear  and  diftind  Idea  of  Scarlet,  I  tell 
him,  that  his  Notion  of  it,  That  it  is  a  Thing  or  Aii^,  does  not  prove  he  has 
any  clear  or  diftinft  Idea  of  it  j  but  barely  that  he  takes  it  to  be,  fmethingy  he 
knows  hot  what.  He  replies,  that  he  knows  more  than  that;  v.g,  he  knov^s 
that  it  fubfifts  or  inheres  in  another  thing  :  And  is  there  no  difference^  j^ys  he  in 
your  Lordihip's  words,  between  the  bare  Being  of  a  thingy  and  its  Subftfience  in 
amtber  i  Yes,  (ay  I  to  him,  a  great  deal  \  they  are  very  difiercnt  /if^j.  But 
for  all  that,  you  have  no  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  Scdrkt,  not  fuch  a  one  as  I 
have,  who  fee  and  know  it,  and  have  another  kind  of  Uea  of  it  bafides  that  of 
Inherence. 

Tour  Lordihip  has  the  Idea  offubfifiing  iy  it  felf ,  and  therefore  yoii  conclude 
you  have  a  clear  and  diftind  Idea  of  the  thing  that  fuififls  by  it  fttf}  which  me- 
thinks  h  all  one,  as  if  your  Countryman  (hould  fay,  he  hath  an  Idea  of  a  Ge* 
dar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  is  a  Tree  of  a  nature  to  need  no  Prop  to  lean  on  for  its 
Support,  therefore  he  hath  a  clear  and  diftind  /^4of.aCe4^  o(  Lebanon : 
which  clear  and  diftin£t  Idea,  when  he  comes  to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a  ge- 
neral one  of  a  Tree,  with  which  his  indeccrmin'd  Idea  of  a  Cedar  is  confounded 
Juft  fo  is  the  Idea  of  Subfiame,  which,  however  calfd  clear  and  diftinft,  is  con- 
founded with  the  general  indetermin'd  Idea  of  Something.  But  fuppoie  that  the 
manner  of  fubdiling  by  it  felf,  give  os  a  clear  and  diftind  Idea  of  Subjiance,  how 
docs  that  prove.  That  upon  my  Principles  we  can  come  to  no  Certainty  of  Reafon,  that 
there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  Subftance  in  the  pf^ld  ?  Which  is  the  Propoiitioa  to  be 
prov'd. 

In  what  follows,  your  Lordihip  fays,  Ton  do  not  charge  any  one  with  difcarding  Anfw.  i- 
thi  Notion  of  Subftance,  becaufe  ht  has  but  an  imperfeB  Idea  of  it;  but  becaufe  upon  P*  ^^* 
thoje  Principles  there  can  bie  no  certain  Idea  at  all  of  it. 

Your  Lordihip  fays  here  thofe  Principles^  and  in  other  places  thefe  Principles'^ 
without  particularly  fetting  them  down,  that  I  know.  I  am  fure,  without  lay- 
ing down  Proportions  that  are  mine,  and  proving  that,  thofe  granted,  we  can^ 
wot  come  to  any  Certainty  that  there  it  any  fuch  thing  as  Subftakce,  which  is  the  thing 
to  be  prov'd  ;  your  Lordihip  proves  nothing  in  the  Cafe  againft  me.  What 
therefore  the  certain  Idea^  which  I  do  not  underftand,  or  Idea  of  Subftance,  has 
to  do  here,  is  not  eafy  to  fee.  For  that  which  I  am  charg'd  with,  is  the  dif' 
carding  Subftance.  But  the  difcarding  Subftance^  is  not  the  difcarding  the  Notion  of 
Subftance.  Mr.  Newton  has  difcarded  Des  Cartes^s  VorticeSy  i.  e.  laid  down  Prin- 
ciples from  which  he  proves  there  is  no  fuch  thing;  but  he  has  not  thereby  dis- 
carded the  Nation  or  Ideas  of  thofe  Vortices,  for  that  he  had  when  he  confuted 
their  Being,  and  every  one  who  now  reads  and  underftands  him,  will  have. 
But,  as  I  have  already  obfcrv'd,  your  Lordihip  here,  I  know  not  upon  what 
ground,  nor  with  what  intention,  confounds  the  Ideas  of  Subftance  and  Subftance 
it  felf:  for  to  the  words  above  fet  down,  your  Lordihip  fubjoins.  That  you  ajfert  Anfi^.  ti 
it  to  be  one  of  the  moft  natural  and  certain  Ideas  in  our  Mtnds,  becaufe  it  is  a  Re-  t*  ^3>  i4»' 
pugnance  to  our  fir  ft  Conception  of  things^  that  Modes  or  Accidents  Jhould  fubfift  by 
tbemf elves ;  and  therefore  your  Lordfhip  faid^  the  rational  Idea  of  Subftance  is  one  of 
Vol.  I.  B  b  b  b  the 
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F  ihep/t"  Id^at  in  out  Minds ^  aifd  however  imferfeSi  and  obfcure  our  Notion  be^  yn 

i  ^  weifre  as  cmMtntiaL  Sub^ztiqts  are  and  mufl  be,  as  that  there  Sixc  any  Beings  im 

I  the  ffVrld,    Herein  I  ccU  your  Lowifliip  that  I  agree  with  you,  and  therefore  I 

1  hope  this  is-iio  Objesaion  agaioft  the  Trinity.    Tour  Lord/hip  fays,  you  never 

i  thtiigbt  H'was:  tm^talay(a&  ffotmdatioHs  <^  Certaimy^as  to  matters  of  Faith,  up$m 

tka^  and^  diftinSi^  Ideas , .  wUcb  tvasJ^e  Opinion  you  opposed,  does  certainly  overthrow  at 

Mffierks  ^  Pooh,  aud£Oidudes  the  Notion  oj  Subfiance  out  of  rationid  Difcourfe; 

whieh^o^p  Lotdibip  afficms  tt».  have  teen  your  MnoMing. 

How  thefewwds,  as  tamattars  of  Faith^  came  in,  or  what  they  had  to  da 

'  a^nftme  man-Adw^r  only  to  me,  I  do  not  fee:  neither  will  I  here  examine 

;  what  it  i^  to  be  one  of  tie.taofi  natural  and  certain  Ideas  in  our  Minds.    But  be  it 

!  what  it  win,  this!  am  fuw.  That  neither  that,  nor  any  thing  elfe  contained  in 

*  this  Paragraph^  any  way  proves,  that  upon  my  Principks  we  cannot  come  to  auf 

j  Grtainty  that  thete  is  any  fnh  thing  as  Subfia^ce  in  the  World:  Which  was  the  Pro- 

pofition  to  be  proved.  ^ 

\  In.  the  next  place  then^^L  crate  leave  to  conlider  how  that  \%  provd,  which 

tho'  nothing  to  the  Propoficion  to  be  prov'd,  is  yet  what  you  here  affert ;  v\x^ 
That  the  Idea^  Stttfiance  is  one  tf  the  mefi  neural  and  certain  Ideas  in  our  Mnds  : 
Your  proof  of  it  is  this,  heeatife  it  is  a  kepugfumcy  $o  our  ^rfi  Conc^ion  of  things^ 
that  Mdef  aiutJcudents  Jbmld  fulfifl  hy  themfehesy  and  therefore  the  rational  Idea 
of  Sulfianee  is  ime  of  the  fofi  Ideas  in  our  Mnds.  From  whence  I  grant  it  to  be 
a  good  Gonfequence,  that  to  thofe  who  find  this  Repugnance,  the  Idea  of  a  Sup* 
port  is  vwy  ftceefl'ary ;  or,  if  you  plcaie  ta  caH  in  fo,  very  rational,  But  a  cleac 
and  difh'na  Mea  of  the  thing  it  felf,^  which  is  the  Support^  will  not  thence  be 
pfovM  Co^be  oM  of  theT^r^  Ideas  in  our  Minds  ;  or  that  any  fuch  Idea  is  ever 
thereat  aM.  He  that  iB  £sitisfy'd  that  i^4<»»ti-Caftle,  if  it  were  not  fupported, 
would  fall  into  the  Sea,  muft  think  of  a  Support  that  fufiains  it :  But  whether 
the  thing  t hat  i  tf  ttSL%  ^n  be  Timber^  m  Bcick^.  or  Stone^^  he  has  by  his  bare  Idea  cf 
the  neceifity  of  f6me  Supppvtithat  pripa  h  up^  no  qleax;  and  difimft  Idea  at  alL 

In  tfhis  Par^iftpbyou  ^rtl^er  fay,  7h^  the  laying  aU  Foundation  of  Certainty  as 
to'Maters  ofFbitH  on  clear^iMd  di^tinS  Idt^Sj  d^s  certainly  exclude  the  Notion  of 
Sukftance  out  of  rational  Difdmrfe.  Anjw.  This  is  a  Proffofitiou  that  will  need  4 
I^oof ;  betaufe  every  body  at  firft  fight  will  tkink  it  haid  to  be  provU  For  it 
is  obvious,  That  let  Certainty  in  matters  (fFaith^  or  any  nutters  wiiatfoever,  be^ 
laid  on  what  it  will,  it  excludes  tun  the  Notion  of  Subftance  certainly  out  of  rational 
Difcourfe  ;  lanlefs  it  be  certainly  true,  that  we  can  rationally  difcourfe  of  nothii^ 
but  what  we  certainly  know.  But  whether  it  be  a  Propolition  eafy  or  not  ea^ 
to  be  proved,  this  is  certain,  that  it  concerns  not  me ;  for  I  lay  not  all  Foun* 
dation  ojCertaimyy  as  to  matters  of  Faith,  upon  clear  and  diftinB  Ideas :  and  there- 
fore if  it  does  difcard  Sutfiance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  thelVorld,  a$  your 
Lordfbip  phrafes  it  above,  or  excludes  the  Notion  of  Sutflatue  out  of  rational  Dif- 
courfe', whare\*er  havock  it  makes  of  Suh^nce,  or  its  Idea^  no  one  )0t  of  the 
Mifchief  is  to  be  laid  at  my  door,  becaufe  that  is  no  Prindple  of  mine. 
Anfw.  I.  Your  Lordfbip  ends  this  Paragraph  with  telling  mc^  that  I  at  length  apprehend 

f*  14-  your  Lordjhip^s  Meanir^. 

I  wiih  heartily  that  I  did,  becaufe  it  would  be  much  more  for  your  eafe,  as 

well  as  my  own.    For  in  this  cafe  of  Subfiance,  I  find  it  not  eafy  to  know  your 

Meaning,  or  what  it  is  I  am  blamed  for.    For  in  the  beginning  of  this  Difpute^ 

Vindic.  f.     i^  i^  ^bc  Being  of  Stdfionce  ;   and  hereagaxn,  it  is  Subfiance  it  felf  is  difcarded. 

136.  And  in  this  very  Paragraph,  writ  as  it  feems  to  explain  your  felf,  fo  that  in 

^*  7-  the  clofe  of  it  you  tell  me  that  at  length  I  af^ehend  your  Meaning  to  he  that  the 

*3j  14-    igi^icn  oj  Subfhme  is  excluded  out  of  rational  Difcotsrfe ;  the  Explication  is  fuch, 

that  it  renders  your  Lordfhip's  Meaning  to  me  more  obfcure  and  uocertaia 

than  it  was  before.    For  in  the  fame  Paragraph  your  Lordihip  fays.  That  ttpon 

my  Principles  there  am  he  no  certain  Idea  at  all  (f  Subfiance  ;  and  alfo  that  however 

imperfe^  and  obfcure  our  Notions  be,    yet  we  are  as  certain  that  Subjlances  are  and 

.  muft  be,  as  that  there  are  any  Beings  in  the  World.    So  that  fuppodng  I  did  kno^ 

(as  I  do  not)  what  your  Lord(hip  means  by  certain  Idea  of  Subfiance ;  yet  I  muft 

own  ftill,  riiat  what  ymr  Meaning  is  by  difcarding  of  Subfiance,  whether  it  be 

the  Idea  of  Subfiance,  or  the  Being  of  Subfiance,  I  do  not  know.    But  that,  I 

think  J  need  not  much  trouble  me^  /ince  your  Lordihip  doe;  Q0t»  that  I  fee,  fbew 

how 
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liow  any  PoGtibn  or  Principle  of  mine  overthrows  cither  Subftance  k  felf,  or  th6 
idea  of  it,  or  excludes  either  of  them  out  of  rational  Dsfcourfe. 

In  yournext  paragraph,  you  fay,  1  declare^  p.  35.  That  if  any  one  qlfen  that  v^kbfyff.ij^^^^ 
can  have  no  Ideas  tutjirotn  Senfation  and  Reflections  it  is  not  my  Ofiniok.    My  Lords 
I  have  look'd  over  that  35  th  Page,  and  find  nofuch  words  of  Mine  there  :  but 
refermy  Reader  to  that  and  the  following  Pages,  for  my  Opinion  concerning  !<- 
deas  from  Senfacion  and  Reflexion,  how  far  they  are  the  Foundation  and  Mate- 
rials of  all  our  Knowledg.    And  this  I  do,  becaufe  to  thofe  Words  which  yoot 
Lord(bip  has  fet  down  as  mine,  out  of  the  35  th  Page,    but  are  not  there,  you 
fubjoin.  That  you  are  very  glad  ofity  and  will  do  me  all  the  right  you  can  intbis  mat-^  KxSyf.if^i^ 
ter;  which  feems  to  imply,  That  it  is  a  matter  of  great  confequence^  and  there- 
fore I  defire  my  Meaning  may  be  tak^n  in  my  own  words,  as  they  are  fet  down  Lett*  i»  .  . 
at  large.  f •  35— 3«i 

The  Proibite  your  Lordfliip  makes  mt,  of  doing  me  aU  the  right  you  cMj  I  return 
ttiy  humble  Thanks  for,  becaufe  it  is  a  piece  ot  Juftice  fo  feldom  done  in  Con^. 
troverfy ;  and  becaufe  I  fuppole  you  have  here  made  me  this  Promife,  to  autho- 
rize me  to  mind  you  of  it,  if  at  any  time  your  hafte  iOiould  make  you  miflake 
my  Words  or  Meaning :  to  have  one's  Words  exadly  quoted,  and  their  Meaning 
interpreted  by  the  plain  and  vi/lble  Defign  of  the  Autnor  in  his  whole  Difcourfe, 
being  a  BJght  which  every  Writer  has  a  juft  Claim  tto,  and  fuch  is  a  Lover  of 
Truth  *ill  bt  very  wary  of  violating.  An  inflance  of  fome  fort  of  ihtrench- 
ment  on  this,  I  humbly  conceive,  there  is  in  the  next  Page  but  one,  where  yoii 
interpret  my  Words,  as  if  1  excused  a  Miftake  I  had  made,  by  calling  it  a  Slip  AnTw.i^itfi; 
of  my  Pen ;  whereas,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  own  any  Slip  of  my  Pen  in  that  place» 
but  fay  that  the  Meaning  of  my  Expreffion  there  is  to  be  interpreted  by  othet 
places,  and  particularly  by  thofe  where  I  treat  profeffedly  of  that  Sub^eft  t  And 
that  in  fuch  cafes;  where  an  £xpreffion  is  only  incident  to  the  mattet  in  hand, 
and  may  feem  not  exaSly  to  quadrate  with  the  Author's  Senfe,  where  he  dc- 
fignedly  treats  of  that  Subjed:,  it  ought  rather  to  be  interpreted  as  a  Slip  of 
his  Pen,  than  as  his  Meanings  I  Ihbuld  not  have  taken  fo  particular  a  notice  of 
this,  but  that  you,  by  having  up  thtfe  Words  with  an  Air,  that  makes  mcfen- 
fible  how  wary  I  ought  to  be,  (hew  whit  ufe  would  bt  made  of  it,  if  evic 
I  had  pleaded  the  Slip  of  my  Pen. 

In  the  following  Pages  I  find  a  Difcourfe  drawn  up  uhder  feveral  Ranks  of  Arfw.  S 
Numbers,  to  prove,  as  I  guefs,  this  Propofition,  That  in  my  ioay  of  Ideas  we  ^  15— tp* 
tOMM  come  to  any  Certainty  as  to  the  Nature  of  Subftance.    I  fliall  be  in  a  condi-  Anfw.ijp^o^ 
tion  to  anfwer  to  this  Accufation,  when  I  fhall  be  told  what  particular  Propo- 
fition, as  to  the  Nature  of  Suiftance,  it  is,  whith  in  rfiy  way  of  Ideas  we  canmt  come 
to  any  Certainty  of    Becaufe  probably  it  may  be  fuch  a  Propofition  concemii^ 
the  Nature  of  Subfbince,  as  I  ihall  teadily  own,  that  in  my  way  of  Ideas  vit  can 
come  to  no  Certainty  of;  and  yet  I  think  the  way  of  Ideas  norat  all  to  be  blamed, 
till  there  can  be  fliewn  another  way,  di£Eerent  from  that  of  Ideas^  whereby  we 
may  come  to  a  Certainty  bf  it.    For  'twa3  never  pretended,  that  by  Ueds  we 
could  come  to  Certainty  cohcerning  every  Propofition,  that  cbuld  be  inade  cutt: 
ceming  Subftance  or  any  thing  elfe. 

Befides  the  Doubtfulnefs  vifible  iti  the  Phrafe  it  felf,  tbereisanothetReafoii 
that  hinders  me  from  underftanding  precifely  what  is  meaqt  by  thtfe  Words,  ti 
come  to  a  Certainty  as  to  ^ the  Nature  of  Sui fiance  i  Wh  Becaufe  vout  Lordfiup 
makes  Nature  and  Subftance  to  be  the  fame :  fo  that  to  come  to  a  Certainty  as  to  the  tj^  {q^  fpjg 
Nature  cf  SiAftancOy  is,  in  your  Lotdihip's  fenfe  of  Nature^  to  come  to  a  Certainty 
as  to  the  Subftance  of  Sttbftance ;  which,  1  own,  I  do  hot  clearly  underftandL 

Another  thing  that  hinders  me  from  giving  particular  Aiifwers  to  the  Aij^u^, 
ments  that  may  be  fuppos'd  to  be  contain  d  in  fo  many  Pages,  is^  thft  I  do  not 
fee,  how  what  is  difcours'd  in  thofe  thirteen  ot  fourteen  Pages  k  brought  to 
prove  this  Propofition,  That  in  my  way  of  Ideas  we  cannot  cbme  h  anyCertmmy  as 
to  the  Nature  of  Subftance :  and  it  would  require  too  m^y  words,  to  cxjunioe 
every  one  of  thofe  Heads,  Period  by  Period,  to  fee  what  they  prov6  ;  whed 
you  your  felf  db  not  apply  them  to  the  dire&  Probation  of  any  Ft(^>ofitioDi  tba^ 
lunderftand.  , 

Indeed  you  wind  up  this  Difcourfe  with  thefe  Words,  That  you  ledvftBe  Bia^  ^vMji^ 
ier  to  ju^  whether  this  bi  a  tolerable  acc(^nt  of  the  Idea  pf  Subftance  by  SenfaioH 
Vol.  L  Bbbba  ^  ' 
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and  RepeBicn.    Anfw.  That  which  yout  Lord&ip  has  given  in  the  preccuir.vt 

Pages,  /  think  is  not  a  very  tolerable  account  of  my  Idea  of  Subflance  i  fince  tiic  ac- 

Anfw.if.j?.  count  you  give  over  and  over  again  of  my  Idea  of  Subftance,  is,  that  ir  ts  m- 

16,17,20,23,  thing  but  a  complex  Idea  of  Accidents.     This  is  your  accouac  of  my  Jdea  of  Sub- 

^^^^»^^>^7>  Jlance,  which  you  infift  fo  much  on,  and  which  you  fay,  you  took  out  of  rhof:: 

Anfwa.^24.  P^^^^^>  ^ ^y  f'^lf  t^oduc'd  in  my  firft  Letter.     But  if  you  had  been   fl^^s'd  to 

have  fet  down  this  one,  which  is  to  be  found  there  amongfl  the  reft  produced 
Lett.  I.^IO.  ^y  ^^  ^^^  ^£  ^  ^^  ^f^  ^^   ^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  g^^y^  ^.^  u  j^^^^  jj^g  jj^^^  ^f  g^[^_ 

^*  fiances  are  fuch  Combinations  of  fimple  Jdeas^  as  are  taken  to  reprcfcnc 
.  "  diftinft  particular  things  fubfifting  by  themfelves ;  in  which,  the  fuppos'd 
**  or  confus'd  idea  of  Subftance  is  alu^ays  the  fiyfl  and  chief /^  This  would  have 
been  a  full  Anfwer  to  all  that  I  think  you  have  under  that  variety  of  Heads  ob- 
jeded  againft  my  Idea  of  Subftance.  But  your  Lordfliip,  in  your  Reprefentation 
of  my  Idea  of  Subftance,  thought  fit  to  leave  this  Pafl'age  out ;  tho'  you  are 
pleas'd  to  fet  down  feveral  others  produced  both  before  and  after  it  in  my  firft 
Letter  :  which,  I  think,  gives  me  a  right  immbly  to  return  your  Lordlhip  your 
own  words;  And  now  I  freely  league  the  Reader  to  judg  whether  this,  which  your 
Lordjhif  has  given,  be  a  tolerable  account  of  my  Idea  of  Subftance. 
Anfw.  I.  The  next  Point  to  be  confider'd,  is  concerning  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul ; 

^47 — 79*   whereof  there  is  a  great  deal  faid.    The  Original  of  tliis  Controverfy,  I  ftiali 
Anfw.i.^.67.  £^^  down  in  your  Lordfiiip's  own  words  :  You  fay,  7%e  only  Reafon  you  had  to  en- 
gage in  this  matter,  was  this  bold  Affertion,  Ihat  the  Ideas  we  have  by  Senjation  or 
■  RefleSiion,  are  the  fole  Matter  and  Foundation  of  all  our  Reafoning^  and  that  our  Cer- 
tainty lies  in  perceiving  the  Agreement  and  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  ai  exprefs^d  in  any 
1?ropofiti{jft  '  which  la fty  you  fay,  are  my  own  words. 
Anrw.i.p,68.  '   Xo^  overthrow  rA/V  bold  Affertion,  you  urge  my  acknowledgment,  ^^  That  upon 
I^tt.i./^.67#  '<  my  Principles  it  cannot  be  demonftrativdy  prov'd.  That  the  Soul  is  imma- 
^^  terial>  the  it  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable  :  '*    And  then  ask.  Is  not  this 
the  giving  uf  the  Caufe  of  Certainty  ?    Anfw.  Juft  as  much  the  giving  up  the  Caufe 
tf  Certaintj  on  my  fide,  as  it  is  on  your  Lordfliip's :   who,  tho'  you  will  not 
pieafe  to  tell  wherein  you  place  Certainty,  yet  it  is  to  be  fuppos'd  you  do  place 
Or^^fi^)f  in fomething brother*    Now  let  it  be  what  you  will  that  you  place 
Certainty  in,  i  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  you  cannot  certainly  prove,  1.  e.  de- 
;   ,*  monftcacc^  that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  immaterial :    I  am  fure  you  have  not  fo 
'/      \  much  as  ^<^r^d  at  any  fuch  proof,  and  therefore  you  give  up  the  Caufe  of  Ctr- 
;  .V     '  taintyxy^osi  y^ur  Principles*    Bccaufc  if  the  not  being  able  to  demonftrate  that 
the  $ppi  ,iV  )i?owiteriaJ,  upon  his  Principles  who  declares  wherein  he  thinks 
Certainty  confifts,.  be  the  giving  up  of  the  Caufe  of  Certainty ;  the  not  being  able 
to  4eflQ,onAr^5c  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  upon  his  Principles,  who  does  not 
tell  wlierein  Ccrwinty  cjonfifts,  is  no  lefs  a  giving  up  of  the  Caufe  of  Certainty* 
The  only  p4d^  between  tbefe  two,  is  more  Art  and  Referve  in  the  one  thaa 
ttc  other.    And  thcrefwe,  my  Lord,  you  muft  either  upon  your  Principles  of 
Certainty  demonftrate  that  the  Soul  is  immaterial,  or  you  muft  allow  me  to 
6yy  th^at.you  too  give  up  the  Caufe  of  Certainty,  and  your  Principles  tmdto  Scep^ 
ticifm  as  mucli  as  mine*    Which  of  thefe  two  your  Lordihip  (hall  pleafe  to  do, 
will  ton^e  |>^^^^y^tageou$,*  for  by  the  one  I  fhall  get  a  Demonftration  of  the 
Spul's  tmn^^i^Yy  (of -which  I  fhall  be  very  glad;  and  that  upon  Principles, 
V^kbt  reaching  farther  tt^an^  mine,  I  fhall  embrace,  as  better  than  mine,  and 
,  ^  ^_  ^b^CQp^5  ;}fPur,lx)rdlWp/s^p^^  Till  then,  I  fhall  reft  fatisfy'd  that 

*  •  '  *  my  Priii^iples^  be  they  as*  weak  and  fallible  as  your  Lordlhip  pleafe,  arc  no  more 
guilty  of  any;  fiich  Tendency,  than  their'is,  who  talking  more  of  Certainty,  can- 
UQt^tZijf\  19  it  in  <;jLfeS:where  they  condemn  the  way  of  Ideas  for  coming  (hort 

orit.  *  .r 

Anftr.i^.68.  e.  You  a  lijt^  Ipwer  in  tjicfame  Page  fet  down  thefe  as  my  words.  That  I  never 
^erd^ltarq.wqy  of  Qertg^inQ^  where  we  cannot  reach  Certainty.  I  have  already 
toict  jjp^, ,  thaj;  I  have  be^n Sometimes  in  doubt  what  Copy  you  had  got  of  my 
Effay  ;  .^beca\iie  I  often  fc^gd  your  Quotations  out  of  it,  did  not  agree  with  whac 
I  read  in  mine:  But  by  this  Inftance  here,  and  fome  others,  I  know  not  what 
to  think  I  fince  in  my  Letter,  which  I  did  my  felf  the  Honour  to  fend  youc 

^  ^  .-;  f^  Lordibip,  lam  fore  die  words  are  not  as  they  are  hcte  fet  down.  For  1  fay 
uo^tiw?  lofer'd  the  wky  of  Certainty  there  fpoken  of,-  which  looks  as  if  it 

were 
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were  a  new  way  of  Certainty  that  I  pretended  to  teach  the  World*  Perhaps 
the  Difference  in  thefe,  trom  ray  words,  is  not  fo  great,  that  upon  another 
occafion  I  ihould  take  notice  of  it :  But  it  being  to  lead  People  into  an  Opi- 
nion, that  I  fpoke  of  the  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas^  as  fomething  new  which 
I  pretended  to  teach  the  World,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  fet  down  my  words 


^^  thought  it  a  way  to  Certainty,  where  we  cannot  reach  Certainty/* 

What  ufe  your  Lordlhip  makes  of  the  Term  Offer  d^  apply'd  to  what  I  ap- 
ply M  it  not,  is  to  be  fecn  in  your  next  words,  which  you  fubjoin  to  thofc  which 
you  fet  down  for  mine  :  But  did  you  not  offer  to  put  us  into  a  way  of  Ceriamty  ?  Anfw.  x? 
And  vihat  is  that  but  to  attain  Certainty  infuch  things  where  we  could  not  otberwife  p.  6^. 
do  it  ?    Anfw.  If  this  your  way  of  Reafoning  here  carries  Certainty  in  it,   I 
humbly  conceive,    in  your  way  of  Certainty  by  Reafon^  ^rtainty  may  be  at- 
tained  where  it  could  not  otherwife  be  had.    1  only  beg  you^  my  Lord,  to 
Ihew  me  the  place,  where  I  (o  offer  to  put  you  in  a  way  of  Ce.  tainty  difierent  fr^m 
what  had  formerly  been  the  way  of  Certainty,  that  Men  by  it  might  attain  to 
Certainty  in  things^  which  they  cduld  not  before  my  Book  was  writ.     No  body, 
who  reads  my  Effay  with  that  Indiflferency  which  is  proper  to   a  Lover  o£ 
Truth,  can  avoid  feeingj  that  what  I  fay  ot  Certamty  was  not  to  teach  the  World 
a  new  way  of  Certainty  ( tho*  that  be  one  great  Objedion  of  your's  againft  my 
Book)  but  to  endeavour  to  (hew  wherein  the  old  and  only  way  of  Certainty 
confifts.     What  was  the  Occafion  and  Dcfign  of  my  Book,  may  be  fecn  plainly 
enough  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Reader,  without  any  need  that  any  thing  more 
fliould  be  faid  of  it.     And  I  am  too  fenfible  of  my  own  Weaknefs,  not  to  profefs,  Effay,  B.  2. 
as  I  do,  *^  That  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  enquire/'    I  cannot  but  won-  Ciu^ij. 
der  what  Service  you,  my  Lord,  who  arc  a  Tteacher  of  Authority,   mean  to 
Truth  or  Certainty,  by  condemning  the  way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas  ;  becaufe  I 
own  by  ic  I  cannot  demonftrate  that  the  Soul  is  immaterial.    May  it  not  be 
worth  your  confidering,  what  advantage  this  will  be  to  Scepticifm^  when  upon 
the  fame  grounds,  your  words  here  (hall  be  turn*d  upon  you  y  and  it  fljall  be  Anfw.i-J 
askM,  What  a  fifange  way  of  Certainty  is  this  [your  Lord(hip*s  way  by  Reafon]  p.  68. 
if  it  fails  us  in  fome  of  the  fiifi  Foundations  of  the  real  Kmwledg  of  ourfehes  ? 

To  avoid  this,  you  under  cake  to  prove  from  my  own  Principles  f  that  we  may  be  j^^f^,  ^;p^ 
certain^  "  That  thefirft  eternal  Thinking  Being,  or  OmniDptent  Spirit,  can  ot  69. 
"  if  he  would,   give  to  certain  Syftems  of  created  fenml/^atter,  put  to- 
^^  gether  as  he  <ecs  fit,  fome  degrees  of  ^enfe.  Perception  ina  Thought.  *    For 
this,  my  Lord,  is  my  Propofition,  and  this  the  utmoft  that  I  have  faju  concern-  Eflay,  3.4:1 
ing  the  Power  of  Thinking  in  Matteri  C,  3-  $♦  ^» 

Your  firft  Argument  I  take  to  be  this,  That,  according  to  me,  the  Knowledg  Anfw.  i. 
we  have  being  by  our  Ideasy  and  our  Idea  of  Matter  in  general  being  a  folid  p*  69^3: 
Subftance,  and  our  Idea  of  Body  a  folid  extended  figur'd  Subftance »  ifl  admit 
Matter  to  be  capable  of  Thinking,  I  confound  the  Idea  of  Matter  with  the  Idea 
of  a  Spirit :  To  which  I  anfwer.  No  ,•  no  more  than  I  confound  the  Idea  of  Mat* 
ter  with  the  Idea  of  an  Horfe,  when  I  fay  that  Matter  in  general  is  a  folid  ex* 
tended  Subjlance  ;  and  that  an  Horfe  is  a  material  Animal,  or  an  extended  folid 
Subftance  with  Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion. 

The  Idea  of  Matter  is  an  extended  foh'd  Subftance  ;  wherever  there  is  fuch  a 
Subftance,  there  is  Matter,  and  the  Eftence  of  Matter,  whatever  other  Quali^ 
ties  not  contain^  in  that  EiTence,  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  fuperadd  to  it.  Fot 
example,  God  creates  an  extended  folid  Subftance,  without  the  fuperadding 
any  thing  elfe  to  it,  and  fo  we  may  confider  it  at  reft  :  To  fome  parts  of  it 
he  fuperadds  Motion,  but  it  has  ftill  the  ElTence  of  Matter  :  Other  Parts  of  it 
he  frames  into  Plants,  with  all  the  Excellencies  of  Vegetation,  Life  and  Beauty; 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  Rofe  or  Peach-Tree,  &c.  above  the  EfTencc  of  Mat- 
ter in  general,  but  it  is  ftill  but  Matter :  To  other  Parts  he  adds  Senfe  and 
fpontaneous  Motion,  and  thofe  other  Properties  that  are  to  be  found  in  an 
Elephant.  Hitherto  *tis  not  doubted  but  the  Power  of  God  may  g6,  and  that 
the  Properties  of  a  Rofe,  a  Peach,  or  an  Elephant,  fuperaddedtoMattery  change 
not  the  Properties  of  Matter  j  but  Matter  is  in  thefe  things  Matter  ftilK    But 
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If  one  venture  to  go  one  ftcp  further,  and  fay,  God  may  give  to  Matter j 
Thought,  Reafon  and  Volition,  as  well  as  Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion> 
there  arc  Men  ready  prefently  to  limit  the  Power  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator^ 
and  tell  us  he  cannot  do  it  j  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  Effence,  or  changes  the  ej- 
fenHal  Proferties  of  Matcer*  To  make  good  which  Aflcrtion^  they  have  no 
more  to  fay,  but  that  Thought  and  Reafon  are  not  included  in  the  Eflfence  of 
Matter.  I  grant  it ;  but  whatever  Excellency,  not  contained  in  its  £(fence,  be 
fuperaddcd  to  Matter,  it  does  not  deilroy  the  EiTence  of  Matter^  if  it  leaves 
it  an  extended  folid  Subfiance ,-  wherever  that  is,  there  is  the  EfTencc  of 
Matter :  and  if  every  thing  of  greater  Perfedion,  Superadded  to  fuch  a  Sub- 
fiance,  defiroys  the  Efifence  of  Matter,  what  will  become  of  the  Effence  of 
Matter  in  a  Plant,  or  an  Animal,  whofe  Properties  far  exceed  thofe  of  a  mere 
extended  folid  Subftance  ?  ^ 

But  ^tis  farther  urg'd,  That  we  cannot  conceive  bow  Matter  can  think.    I 
grant  it ;  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  God  therefore  cannot  give  to  Matter 
a  Faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  fay  God's  Omnipotency  is  limited  to  a  narrow 
Compafsy  becaufe  Man's  Underfianding  is  fo  i  and  brings  down  God's  infinite 
Power  to  the  fize  of  our  Capacities.    If  God  can  give  no  power  to  any  Parts 
ofMatter)  but  what  Men  can  account  for  from  the  Effence  of  Matter  in  gene- 
ral i  if  all  fuch  Qualities  and  Properties  mufl  deflroy  the  Effence,  or  change  the 
effemial  Properties  of  Matter,  which  are  to  our  Conceptions  above  it,  and  we 
cannot  conceive  to  be  the  natural  Confequence  of  that  Effence  :  it  is  plain,  that 
the  Effence  of  Matter  is  deflroy^d,  and  its  ejentinl  Properties  changed  in  mo&  of 
the  fenfibic  Parts  of  this  our  Syfiem.    For  'cis  vilible,  that  all  the  Planets  have 
Revolutions  about  certain  remote  Centers,  which  I  would  have  any  one  ex« 
plain,  or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  Effence  or  natural  Powers  depending  on 
the  Effence  of  Matter  in  general,  without  fomething  added  to  that  £flcnce» 
which  we  cannot  conceive  :  for  the  moving  of  Matter  in  a  crooked  line^  or  the 
Attra&ion  of  Matter  by  Matter,  is  all  that  can  be  faid  in  the  Cafe ;  cither  of 
Which^  it  is  above  our  Reach  to  derive  from  the  Effence  of  Matter,  or  Body  in 
general »  tho'  one  of  thefe  two  mufl  unavoidably  be  allow'd  to  be  fuperaddcd 
in  this  Inflance  to  the  Effence  of  Matter  in  general.    The  Omnipotent  Crea* 
tor  advisM  not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  S^^orld^  and  his  ways  arc  not  thd 
lefs  excellent,  becaufe  they  are  pafi  our  finding  out^ 

In  the  next  place,  the  Vegetable  Part  of  the  Creation  is  not  doubtecf  to  be 
wholly  material ;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  obferve  ExceUencies 
and  Operations  in^s  part  of  ii^atter,  which  he  will  not  find  contained  in  the 
Effence  of  Matter  m  general^  nor  be  able  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  pro- 
duced by  it.  And  will  he  therefore  fay,  That  the  Effence  of  Matter  is  defiroy*d 
in  them,  becaufe  they  have  Properties  and  Operations  not  contained  in  the  ef* 
fential  Ptoperties  of  Matter  as  Matter^  nor  explicable  by  the  Effence  of  Matter 
in  eeneral  ? 

Let  us  advance  one  Step  farther,  and  we  ihall,  in  the  Animal  World,  meet 
with  yet  greater  PerfeAions  and  Properties,  no  ways  explicable  by  the  Effence 
of  Matter  in  general.  If  the  Omnipotent  Creator  had  not  fuperadded  to  the 
Earth,  which  produc'd  the  irrational  Animals,  Qualities  far  furpaffihg  thofe  of 
the  dull  dead  Earth  out  of  which  they  were  made,  Life^  Senfe  and  fponta- 
neous Motion,  nobler  Qualities  than  were  before  in  it,  it  had  fiill  remain^!  rude 
fenflefs  Matter,*  and  if  to  the  Individuals  of  each  Species^  he  had  not  fuperad- 
ded a  Power  of  Propagation,  the  Species  had  perifhM  with  thofe  Individuals ; 
But  by  thefe  Eflences  or  Properties  of  each  Species,  fuperadded  to  the  Matter 
which  they  were  made  of,  the  Effence  or  Properties  of  Matter  in  general  weit 
not  defiroy'd  or  changed,  any  more  than  any  ching  that  was  in  the  Individuals 
before  was  deflroy'd  or  changed  by  the  Power  of  Generation,  fuperadded  toi 
them  by  the  firfl  Benedidionot  the  Almighty* 

In  all  fuch  Cafes,  the  Superinducement  of  greater  Perfedions  and  nobler  Qua*i 
lities,  deflroys  nothing  of  the  Eflence  or  Perfedions  that  were  there  before^ 
nnlefs  there  can  be  ihew'd  a  manifefl  Repi^ancy  between  them  s  but  ail  th« 
Proof  oflfcr'd  for  that,  is  only,  that  wc  cannot  conceive  how  Matter,  without 
fuch  fuperadded  Perfedions,  can  produce  fuch  E0cds ;  which  is,  in  trutb>  no 
more  than  to  fay»  Matter  in  general,  or  every  part  of  Matter,  as  Matter,  has 
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ibcra  not ;  but  is  no  Reafon  to  prove  that  God,  if  he  ]^afes,  cannot  fupieradd 
them  to  fomc  parts  of  Matter  :  unlefs  it  can  be  prov'd  to  be  a  Contradidion, 
that  God  Ihould  give  to  fomc  Part's  of  Matter  Qualities  and  Perfedions,  which 
Mactcr  in  general  has  not ;  tho'  we  cannot  conceive  how  Matter  1$  iiivefted  with 
them,  or  how  it  operates  by  virtue  ot  thofe  new  Endowments.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wonder'd  that  wc  cannot,  whilft  we  limit  all  its  Operations  to  thofe  Quali- 
ties it  had  before,  and  would  explain  them  by  the  known  Properties  of  Matter 
in  general,  without  any  fuch  fuperinduc^d  Perfeftions.  For  if  this  be  a  right 
Rule  of  Reafbning  to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  the  man- 
ner how  it  comes  to  be ;  I  ftall  defire  them  who  ufe  it  to  ftick  to  this  Rule, 
and  fee  what  Work  it  will  make  both  in  Divinity  as  well  as  Philofophy ;  and 
whether  they  can  advance  any  thing  more  in  favour  of  Sc^tidfr^. 

For  to  keep  within  the  prefent  Subjeft  of  the  Power  of  Thinking  and  Self- 
Motion,  beftow'd  by  Omnipotent  Power  on  fome  Parts  of  Matter :  The  Ob-. 
jedion  to  this  iSf  I  cannot  conceive  how  Matter  ihould  think.  What  is  the 
Confequence?  Ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  Power  to  think.  Let  this  ftandibr 
a  good  Reafon,  and  then  proceed  in  other  Cafes  by  the  fame.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  Matter  can  attrad  Matter  at  any  diftance,  much  lefs  at  thediflance 
of  loooooo  Miles  ;  erg$,  God  cannot  give  it  fuch  a  Power.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  Matter  fliould  feel,  or  move  it  felf,  or  affed  an  immaterial  Being,  or  be 
mov'd  by  it  ,•  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  fuch  Powers :  which  is  in  eflfed  to  deny 
Gravity  and  the  Revolution  of  the  Planets  about  the  Sun ;  to  make  Brutes  mere 
Machines,  without  Senfe  or  fpontaneous  Motion ;  and  to  allow  Man  neither 
Senfe  nor  voluntary  Motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  Rule  one  degree  farther.  You  cannot  conceive  how  ati 
extended  folid  Subftance  (hould  think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it  think: 
Can  you  conceive  how  your  own  Soul,  or  any  Subflance  thinks  ?  You  find  in* 
deed,  that  you  do  think,  and  fo  do  I ;  but  I  want  to  be  told  how  the  A&ion  of 
Thinking  is  performed :  This,  I  confefs,  is  beyond  my  Q)nception  ,*  and  I 
^ould  t^  glad  any  one,  who  conceives  it,  would  explain  it  to  me.  God,  I 
find,  has  given  me  this  Faculty ;  and  fince  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his 
Power  in  this  Inflance,  which  tho'  I  every  moment  experiment  in  my  felf,  yet  I 
cannot  conceive  the  manner  of ;  what  would  it  be  lefs  than  an  infolent  Abfur- 
dity,  to  deny  his  Power  in  other  like  Cafes,  only  for  this  Reafon,  becaufe  I 
cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  ? 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther  :  God  has  created  a  Subftance)  let  ic 
be,  for  example,  a  folid  extended  Subftance :  Is  God  bound  to  give  it,\befide$ 
Being,  a  Power  of  Aftion?  that,  I  think,  no  body  will  fay.  He  therefore  may 
leave  it  in  a  ft^te  of  Inafiivity,  and  it  will  be  neverthelefs  a  Subftance ;  for 
Aftion  is  not  neceffary  to  the  Being  of  any  Subftance  that  God  does  create. 
God  has  likewife  created  and  made  to  exift,  de  noijo,  an  immaterial  Subftance^ 
which  will  not  lofe  its  Being  of  a  Subftance,  tho'  God  fliould  beftow  on  it  no- 
thing more  but  this  bare  Being,  without  giving  it  any  Aftivity  at  all.  Here 
are  now  two  diftinft  Subftances,  the  one  material,  the  other  immaterial,  both 
in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  Inaftivity*  Now,  I  ask,  what  Power  God  can  give  to 
one  of  tbefe  Subftances  (fuppoftng  them  to  retain  the  fame  diftinft  Natures^ 
that  they  had  as  Subftance^  in  their  State  of  InaftiVity)  which  he  cannot  give 
to  the  other  ?  In  that  ftate,  'tis  plain,  neither  of  them  thinks  5  for  Thinking 
being  an  Aftion,  it  cannot  be  deny'd,  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  any  Aftion  of 
any  created  Subftance,  without  annihilating  of  the  Subftance  whereof  it  is  an 
Aftion :  and  ii  it  be  fo,  he  can  alfo  create  or  give  Exiftence  to  fuch  a  Sub-* 
ftance,  without  giving  that  Subftance  any  Aftion  at  all.  By  the  (ame  Reafon 
it  is  plain,  that  neither  oi  them  can  move  it  felf.  Now  I  would  ask,  why  Om* 
nipotency  cannot  give  to  eithet  of  thefe  Subilances,  which  are  equally  in  i 
ftate  of  perfeft  Inaftivity,  the  fame  Pdwer  that  it  can  give  to  the  other  ? 
Let  it  be>  for  example,  that  of  fpontaneous  or  Self-Motion^  which  is  a  Power 
that  ^is  fuppos'd  God  can  give  to  an  unfolid  Subftance^  but  deny'd  that  he 
can  give  to  a  folid  Subftance. 

If  it  be  ask'd,  why  they  limit  the  Omnipdtehcy  of  God,  in  reference  to  the 
one  rather  than  the  other  of  thefe  Subftances  -,  all  that  can  be  £aid  to  it,  is.  That 
they  cannot  conceive  how  the  folid  Subftance  fliould  ever  bt  abk  to  move  it  felf. 
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And  as  little,  fay  I,  are  they  able  to  conceive  how  a  created  unfoh'd  Subftancc 
fliould  move  it  fclf  ^  but  there  may  be  fometbing  in  an  immaterial  Subftance^ 
that  you  do  not  know.  I  grant  it,*  and  in  a  material  one  too  :  For  example. 
Gravitation  of  Klatter  towards  Matcer,  and  in  the  feveral  Proportions  obferva- 
ble,  inevitably  fliewsi  that  there  is/omcthing  in  Matter  that  we  do  not  under- 
ftand,  unlefs  we  can  conceive  Self- Motion  in  Matter ;  or  an  inexplicable  and  in- 
conceivable Attradion  in  Matter,  atimmenfeand  almoA  incomprchenfible  Di- 
flances :  It  muft  therefore  be  confefs*d,  that  there  is  fomething  in  folid,  as  well 
as  unfolid  Subftances,  that  we  do  nojt:  undeirlland.  But  this  we  know,  that  they 
may  each  of  them  have  their  diftinA  Beings,  without  any  Adivity  fuperadded 
to  them,  nnlefs  you  will  deny,  That  God  can  take  from  any  Being  its  Power  ot 
afting,  which  *tis  probable  will  be  thought  too  prefumptuous  for  any  one  to  do  ,• 
and,  I  fay,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  Self- Motion  in  a  created  immaterial,  as  in  a 
material  Being,  conlider  it  how  you  will :  And  therefore  this  is  no  Reafon  to 
deny  Omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a  Power  of  Sclf-Motion  to  a  material 
SubAance,  if  he  pleafes,  as  well  as  to  an  immaterial ;  fince  neither  of  them  can 
have  it  from  themfelves,  nor  can  we  conceive  how  it  can  be  in  either  of  them. 

The  fame  is  vifible  in  the  other  Operation  of  Thinking ;  both  thefe  Subftan- 
ces  may  be  made,  and  exift  without  Thought  ,*  neither  of  them  haS|  or  can 
have  the  Power  of  Thinking  from  it  felf :  God  may  give  it  to  either  of  theixi» 
according  to  the  good  Pleafure  of  his  Omnipotency  i  and  in  which-cver  of  them 
it  isy  it  IS  equally  beyond  our  Capacity  to  conceive,  how  either  of  thofe  Sub- 
fiances  thinks.  But  for  that  Reafon,  to  deny  that  God,  who  had  Power  enough 
to  give  them  both  a  Being  outof  nothing,  can,  by  the  fame  Omnipotency,  give 
them 'what  other  Powers  and  Perfcdions  he  pleafes  ;  has  no  better  a  Foundation 
than  to  deny  his  Power  of  Creation,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  pet* 
formM  :  and  there  at  laft  this  way  of  Reafoning  muft  terminate. 

That  Omnipotency  cannot  make  a  Subftancc  to  be  folid  and  not  folid  at  the 
fame  time,  I  think,  with  due  Reverence,  we  may  fay  ;  but  that  a  folid  Subftance 
may  not  have  Qualities,  Perfeftions  and  Powers,  which  have  no  natural  or  vi- 
iibly  neceflary  ConneiSion  with  Solidity  and  Extenfion,  is  too  much  for  us 
(who  are  but  of  yefterday,  and  know  nothing)  to  be  pofitive  in.  If  God  can- 
not join  things  together  by  Connexions  inconceivable  to  us,  we  muft  deny 
even  the  Confiftency  and  Being  of  Matter  it  felf;  fince  every  Particle  of  it 
having  fome  Bulk,  has  its  Parts  conneded  by  ways  inconceivable  to  us.  So  that 
all  the  Difficulties  that  are  raised  againft  the  Thinking  of  Matter  from  our  Ig- 
norance or  narrow  Conceptions,  ftand  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  Power  of 
God,  if  he  pleafes  to  ordain  it  fo ;  nor  prove  any  thing  againft  his  having 
a(9tually  endu*d  fome  Parcels  of  Matter,  fo  difpos'das  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  Fa- 
culty of  Thinking,  till  it  can  be  ihewn  that  it  couuins  a  Contradidion  to 
fuppofc  it. 

Tho*  to  me  Senfation  be  comprehended  under  Thinking  in  general,  yet  in  the 
foregoing  Difcourfe,  I  have  fpoke  of  Senfe  in  Brutes,  as  diftind  from  Thinking: 
Becaufe  your  Lordihip,  as  I  remember,  fpeaks  of  Senfe  in  Brutes.  But  here  I 
take  liberty  to  obferve.  That  if  your  Lordfhip  allows  Brutes  to  have  Senfation, 
it  will  follow,  either  that  God  can  and  doth  give  to  fome  Parcels  of  Matter  a 
Power  of  Perception  and  Thinking  ,•  or  that  all  Animals  have  immaterial,  and 
confequently,  according  to  your  Lordfliip,  immortal  Souls,  as  well  as  Men : 
and  to  fay  that  Fleas  and  Mites,  &c.  have  immortal  Souls  as  well  as  Men,  will 
poffibly  be  look'd  on  as  going  a  great  way  to  ferve  an  Hypothefis,  and  it  would 
not  very  well  agree  with  what  your  Lordfliip  fays,  Anfw.  2.  f.  64.  to  the  words 
of  Solomon^  quoted  out  of  EccleJ.  c.  3. 

I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  plain,  that  they  who  arc  fo 
forward  to  beftow  hard  Cenfures  or  Names  on  the  Opinions  of  thofe  who  diflfer 
from  them,  may  confider  whether  fometimes  they  are  not  more  due  to  their 
own :  And  that  they  may  be  perfuaded  a  little  to  temper  that  Heat,  which, 
fuppofing  the  Truth  in  their  current  Opinions,  gives  them  (as  they  think)  a 
Right  to  lay  what  Imputations  they  pleafe  on  thofe  who  would  fairly  examine 
the  Grounds  they  ftand  upon.  For  talking  with  a  Suppofition  and  Insinuations, 
that  Truth  and  Knowlcdg,  nay,  and  Religion  too,  ftands  and  falls  with  their 
Syftems,  is  at  beft  but  an  imperious  way  of  begging  the  Queftion,'  and  afluming 
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fo  themfelvcs,  under  the  pretence  of  Zeal  for  the  Caufe  of  God,  a  Title  to 
Infallibility.  It  is  very  becoming  that  Mens  Zeal  for  Truth  fhould  go  as  fac 
as. their  Proofs,  but  not  go  for  Proofs  themfelves.  He  that  attacks  received 
Opinions,  with  any  thing  but  fair  Arguments,  may,  I  own»  be  juftly  fuf- 
peded  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be  led  by  the  Love  of  Truth  ;  but  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  him  too,  who  fo  defends  them.  An  Error  is  not  the  better 
for  being  common,  nor  Truth  the  worfe  for  having  lain  negleded :  And  if 
it  were  put  to  the  Vote  any  where  in  the  World,  I  doubt,  as  things  are  ma- 
naged, whether  Truth  would  have  the  Majority;  atleaft,  whilft  the  Authority 
of  Men,  and  not  the  Examination  of  things,  muft  be  its  Meafure*  Tbe  Im* 
putation  of  Scefticifnty  and  thofe  broad  Infinuations  to  render  wliat  I  have 
writ  fufpeded,  fo  frequent  as  if  that  were  the  great  Bufinefs  of  all  this  Paios 
you  have  been  at  about  me,  has  made  me  fay  thus  much,  my  Lord,  rather  as 
my  Senfe  of  the  way  to  eftabliih  Truth  in  its  frill  Force  and  Beauty,  than  that 
I  think  the  World  will  need  to  have  any  thing  faid  to  it,  to  make  it  diftin- 
guifh  between  your  Lordfliip's  and  my  Defign  in  writing ;  which  therefore 
I  fecurely  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Reader,  and  return  to  the  Argument  in 
hand* 

What  I  have  above  faid,  I  take  to  be  a  full  Anfwer  to  ail  that  your  Lord- 
ihip  would  infer  from  my  Idea  of  Matter,  of  Liberty,  and  of  Identity,  and 
from  the  power  of  abftraSing.  You  ask.  How  can  my  Idea  of  Liberty  agree  Anfw.i^.ya^ 
'with  the  Idea  that  Bodies  can  operate  only  by  Motion  and  Impulfe  i  Anjw.  By  the 
Omnipotency  of  God,  who  can  make  all  things  agree,  that  involve  not  a 
Contradiftion.  Tis  true,  I  fay,  "  That  Bodies  operate  by  Impulfe,  and  no-  Ei&y,  B.2. 
•'  thing  clfe/'  And  fo  1  thought  when  I  writ  it,  and  can  yet  conceive  noC.8.  $*iu 
bther  way  of  their  Operation.  But  I  am  fince  convinced  by  the  judicious 
Mr.  Newton\  incomparable  Book,  that  'tis  too  bold  a  Prefumption  to  limit 
God's  Power,  in  this  point,  by  my  narrow  Conceptions.  The  Gravitation 
of  Matter  towards  Matter,  by  ways  unconceivable  to  me,  ,is  not  only  a  De- 
monflration  that  God  can^  if  he  pleafes,  put  into  Bodies>  Powers,  apd  Ways 
of  Operation,  slbove  what  can  be  deriv'd  from  our  Idea  of  Body,  or  can  be 
explained  by  what  we  know  of  Matter,  but  alfo  an  unqueftionable  and  every 
where  vifible  Inflance,  that  he  has  done  fo.  And  therefore  in  the  next  Edition 
of  my  Book,  I  fhall  take  card  to  have  that  PafTage  redifyU 

As  to  Self'confcioufnefs^  your  Lordlhip  asks,  What  is  there  lih  Self^confcimf-  Anrw.xf.74j 
mefs  in  Matter  }  l^othing  at  all  in  Matter  as  Matter*  But  that  God  cannot 
beftow  on  fome  Parcels  of  Matter  a  Power  of  thinking,  and  with  it  Sclf-con- 
fcioufnefs,  will  never  be  prov'd  by  asking.  How  is  it  fofjible  to  appnbmd  that  lUd. 
mere  Body  Jbould  perceive  that  it  doth  perceive?  The  Weaknefs  of  our  Apprc- 
henfion  I  grant  in  the  Cafe:  I  confe^  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  how  z  folid,  no^  n6r  how  an  nnfolid  created  Subflance  thinks ;  but 
this  Weaknefs  of  our  Apprehenfions  reaches  not  the  Power  of  God,  whole 
Weaknefs  is  ftronger  than  any  thing  in  Men. 

Your  Argument  from  Abftraftion  we  have  in  this  Qucftion,  If  it  maybe  in  Anfw.i^iydii 
the  power  of  Matter  to  think,  how  comes  it  to  b^  fj  impoffiile  Jorfufh  organit^d  Bo- 
dies as  the  Brutes  have,  to  enlarge  their  Ideas  by  Mftraiiimf  Anfw,  This  fecms 
to  fuppofc,  that  I  place  Thinking  within  the  natural  Power  of  Matter,  If 
that  be  your  Meaning,  my  Lord,  I  neither  fay,  nor  fuppofc,  that  all  Matter 
has  naturally  in  it  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  but  the  dixedt  contrary*  But  if 
you  mean  that  certain  Parcels  of  Matter^  ordcrM  by  the  Divine  Power,  as 
(eems  fit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of  receiving  from  his  Omnipotency 
the  Faculty  of  Thinking  ;  that  indeed  I  fay,  and  chat  being  granted,  the  An- 
fwer to  your  Queftion  is  eafy,  (ince,  if  Omnipotency  can  give  Thought  to  any 
folid  Subftance,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive,  that  God  may  give  that  Facul- 
ty in  an  higher  or  lower  Degree,  as  it  pleafes  htm,  who  knows  what  Dif^ 
5>(ition  of  the  Subje<ft  is  fuited  to  fuch  a  parcicular  way  or  degree  of 
hinking. 

Another  Argument  to  prove.  That  God  cannot  endue  any  Parcel  of  Matter     ^ 
with  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,  is  taken  from  thofe  Words  of  mine,  where  I  l«tt.i#.t J>^ 
Ibew  by  what  Connedion  of  Ideas  we  may  come  to  know.  That  God  is  an 
immaterial  Subftance.    They  are  (hefe  :   '^  The  Idea  of  an  eternal,   afiual^ 
Vol.  I.  C  e  c  c  r  knowing 
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**^  knowing  B«ing,  with  the  Idea  of  Immateriality,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
*•  Idea  of  Matter,  ami  of  its    adual  Divilion,  Divifibility,  and  want  of  Pcr- 

Anfw.2^.77."  ception,  &€.  From  whence  your  Lordihip  thus  argue?.  Here  the  warn  of 
Pertepthm  is  o^v»d  toie  fo  ejfemial  to  Matter^  that  Ged  is  therefore  comluded  to 
be  /mmaterial.  A^v).  Perception  and  Knowledge  in  that  one  EternaJ  Beings 
where  k  has  its  Source,  'tis  riiibk,  mud  be  cU'entiaily  iiifeparable  horn  it  ; 
therefore  the  a&ual  want  of  Perception  in  fo  great  part  of  the  particulac 
Parcels  of  Matter,  is  a  Scmonftration,  that  the  fkft  Being,  frosn  whom  Per- 
ception and  Knowledg  is  infc  parable,  is  not  Matter*  How  far  this  makes 
the  wtm  of  Ferceptiou  om  efftntiai  Profersy  of  A^ter^  I  will  not  difpute  ;  it  fuf- 
fices,  riiac  it  (hews,  That  Perception  is  not  an  efl'cntial  Property  of  Matter ; 
and  therefope  Master  cannot  be  that  eternal  original  Being,  to  which  Percep* 
ti^ft  an^  Knowledg  is  etfential.  Matter,  I  fay,  naturally  is  without  Percep- 
tion :  ErgOy  fays  your  Lordfliip,  Want  of  Perception  is  an  effemial  Property  of 
MoHefy  and  God  doth  not  chat^e  the  effmial  Properties  of  things^  their  Namrg 
remaining.  From  wlience  you  infer>  That  God  cannot  beftow  on  any  Pared 
ot  Matter  (the  Nature  of  Matter  remaining)  a  Faculty  of  Thinkingp  If  the 
Rules  of  Logick,  Hnce  my  days,  be  not  chang'd,  I  may  fafely  deny  this  Coiir 
fequenee*  For  an  Argument  that  runs  thus,  God  does  not,  Ergo,  he  cannot ; 
I  was  taught,  when  I  came  firft  to  the  Univcrfity,   would  not  hold.    For  I 

i4.C.3.S.6.  ftcvcr  iaid  Uod  did  }  but  "  That  I  fee  no  Contradiaion  in  it,  that  he  fiioold, 
^  if  he  pleas'd,  give  to  fome  Syftems  of  fenflefs  Matter,  a  Faculty  af  Thie^- 
**  ing  :  and  I  know  no  body,  before  Des  Cartes,  that  ever  pretended  to  (hew 
th^t  there  was  any  Contradidion  in  it.  So  that  at  worft,  my  not  being  ai>ie 
to  fee  in  Matter  any  fuch  Incapacity,  as  makes  it  impoffible  for  Omnipotencf 
to  beflo^  on  it  a  Faculty  of  Thinkiagi  makes  me  oppofite  only  to  the  Car* 
tejians.  For  as  far  as  I  have  feen  or  heard,  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  Qiuodi 
never  (iiretended  to  demonftrate  that  Matter  was  incapable  to  receive  a  Akpcc 
of  Senfation,  Perception  and  Thinking,  from  the  Hand  of  the  omaipoteat 
Cteltor*  Let  us  therefore,  if  you  pkaie,  fuppofe  the  Form  of  yoixr  Axfff 
metrtatiM  right,  and  that  your  lordOiip  means,  God  cannot :  And  then  if  your 
Argument  be  good,  it  proves.  That  God  conld  not  give  to  Basian^s  Ak  m 
Power  to  fpeak  to  his  Mafler  as  he  did ;  for  the  want  of  rational  Dtfcourfe, 
being  natural  to  that  $pecies,  'tis  but  jR»r  your  Lordflup  to  call  it  an  ejfa^ml 
Property,  and  then  God  cannot  change  the  hernial  J^rofertiis  of  things,  their 
fhmre  remaining  :  whereby  it  is  provM,.  That  God  cannot,  with  aU  his  Ooi* 
nipoten^y,  give  to  atl  Als  a  Power  to  fpeak  as  Badktnts  did. 

ktSn.ifqt.  You  fay,  my  Lord,  Tbu  do  not  fet  Bounds  to  God's  Omnipotemy  :  For  be  nuf, 
rf  he  pleafe,  change  a  Body  into  an  immmerial  Suhflance  ;  i.  e.  take  away  from  a 
Subfbnce  the  Solidity  which  it  had  before,  and  which  made  it  Matter,  nd 
then  give  it  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  which  it  had  not  before,  and  which  makes 
ft  a  Spirit,'  tht  fame  Subftance  remainmg.  For  if  the  &me  Subftanoe  lemaibs 
,  not.  Body  is  not  chan^d  into  an  immaterial  Subflame,  but  the  folid  Sabftance, 
Itlnd  aH  beioi^ging  td  it,  is  annihilated,  and  an  immaterial  Subfiance  created; 
wliich  \s  mt  a  change  of  one  thing  into  another,  but  the  deftroying  of  oiie» 
and  making  ^toother  de  naiM>.  In  this  Change  therefore  of  a  Body,  or  mateml 
SubfUtice,  into  an  immaterial,  let  us  ot^erve  thefe  diitind  Confiderations: 

Firft,  yoti  fay,  God  may^  if  he  pleafn,  tzkc  away  from  a  folid  Sobfiance 
Solidity,  >^hich  is  that  which  atokes  it  a  material  Stibftance  or  Bod^;  aad 
hiaym^ke  it  oHim^t/tfialSuiftance,  i.  e.  a  Subftanoe  without  Solidity*  But 
this  Pi^ivatlon  of  (Me  Q»t{ity,  gives  it  not  another  :  the  bare  taking  away  a 
^dWetc^rlefstttibleQQaHty,  does -not  give  it  an  higher  or  nobler^  that  muR 
ht  the  Gift  of  God.  Fbt  the  bare  Privation  of  one,  and  a  meaner  (^talky, 
cajmot  be  the  Pofitlon  of  sn  higher  and  better :  unlefs  any  one  will  fay,  that 
C6gitation,  or  the  Pbwer  of  Thinking,  refutrs  from  the  Natuir  of  Subftance  it 
felfi  which  if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  is  Subftanoe,  there  muft  be  Cogita- 
tion pt  t  Power  of  thinking.  Here  then,  upon  your  Lordfhip's  own  ftin- 
. ,    ,    ^:irtes,  ii  an  tmrnateritU  SUbfiance  withont  the  Faculty  of  thinking. 

*  In  the  ne^t  place,  you  wilJ  not  deny,  but  God  may  give  to  this  Subftanoe^ 
thus  dtf^riv'd  ^f  Solidity,  ^  Faculty  of  thinking ;  for  you  fuppofe  it  made 
caf^bl?  of  that,  by  being  made  immfttmil :  whereby  you  allow,  that  the  iaaic 
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nnmerical  Subftance  may  be  fometimes  wholly  incogitative^  or  without  a  Power 
of  thinking,  and  at  other  times  pertedly  cogitative,  or  endu'd  witha  Power 
of  thinking. 

Farther,  you  will  not  deny  but  God  can  give  it  Solidity,  and  make  it 
material  again.  For  I  conclude  it  wiU  not  be  denyM>  that  God  can  make  it 
again  what  it  was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  Lordfliip,  why 
God  having  given  to  this  Subftance  the  Faculty  o£  thinking  after  Solidity  was 
taken  from  it,  cannot  rcftore  to  it  Solidity  again,  without  taking  away 
the  Faculty  of  thinking.  When  you  have  retolv'd  this,  my  Lord,  yoa 
will  have  provM  it  impoffible  for  God's  Omnipotence  to  give  to  a  folid 
Subftance  a  Faculty  of  thinking ;  but  till  then,  not  having  prov'd  it  im* 
poflible,  and  yet  denying  that  God  can  do  it,  is  to  deny  that  he  can  do 
what  is  in  it  felfpoffible:  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  vifibly  to  fit 
Bounds  to  Gods  Omnipotency\  tho'  you  lay  here,  TouJo  not  fit  Bounds  toCc^4  Antif.r 
Omnipotency*  p.  78. 

If  I  (hould  imitate  your  Lordfliip's  way  of  Writing,    I  (hould  not  omit  to 
bring  in  Epicurui  here,    and   take  notice  that  this   was  his  way>  DeUm  vertis 
ponere,  re  toBere:  And  then  add,  that  lam  certain  you  do  not  think  be  promoted 
the  great  Ends  of  Morality  Md  Religion.    For  'tis  with  fuch  candid  and  kind 
Infinuations  as  thefe,  that  you  bring  in  both  */fcW«  and  t  Spinoja,  intoyQur*Anfw,"i.'  • 
Difcourfe  here  about  God's  being  able,  if  he  pleafe,  to  give  to  feme  Parcels  of^55•tIW. 
Matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  Facqltyof  thinking:    neither  of  thofc  Au:^79• 
thors  having,  as  appears  by  any  Pafl^ges  you  bring  out  of  them,  (aid  any  thing 
to  this  Queftion,  nor  having,  as  it  feems,  any   other  bmincfs  here,  but  by 
their  Names  skilfully  to  give  that  Charafter  to  my  Book,  ^itii   which  yoq 
would  recommend  it  to  the  World. 

I  pretend  not  to  enquire  what  meafure  of  Zeal,  nor  for  whatj  gm'des  your 
Lordlhip's  Pen  in  fuch  a  way  of  writing,  as  yours  has  all  along  been  withiqe.: 
Only  I  cannot  but  confider  what  Reputation  it  would  give  to  the  Writings 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  if  they  fhould  think  Truth  lequir'd,  or  Rclir 
gion  allowed  them  to  imitate  fuch  Patterns*  But  Cod  be. thanked  there  be 
thofe  amongft  them  who  do  not  admire  fuch  ways  of  managing  the  Caufe  c^ 
Truth  or  Religion:  They  being  fenfiblc,  that  if  every  one,  who  believes b^ 
can  pretend  he  has  Truth  on  his  fide,  is  thereby  authorized  without  Proof 
to  infinuate  whatever  may  ferve  to  prejudice  mens  Minds  againft  the  other 
fide  J  thefe  will  be  great  ravage  made  on  Charity  and  Pradice,  without  any 

fain  to   Truth  or  Knowledg.    And  that  the  Liberties  frequently  uken  by    ' 
)ifputants  to  do  fo,  may  have  been  the  caufe  that  the  World,  in  all  Ages, 
has  teceivM   fo  much  harm,  and    fo  little  advantage  from  Controverfies  in 
Religion. 

Thefe  are  the  Arguments  which  your  Lordfhip  has  brought  to  confute  one 
Saying  in  my  Book,  by  other  Faffages  in  iti  which  therefore  being  all  but  Ar- 
gumenta  ad  Hominemy  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  not,  are  of  no  other 
ufe,  than  to  gain  a  Vidory  over  me  :  a  thing,  methinks,  foniuch  beneath  your 
Lordfliip,  that  it  does  not  deferve  one  of  your  Pages.  The  Queftion  is,  whe- 
ther God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  beftow  on  any  Parcel  of  Matter  ordered  as  he 
thinks  fit,  a  Faculty  ofPreception  and  Thinking*  You  fay,  Tou  look  ^f^ti  a  ^^ 
Miftake  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  Confequemiy  00  to  the  great  Ends  of  Religion  andp^  ^^  '* 
Morality.  If  this  be  fo,  My  Lord,  I  think  one  may  well  wonder  why  your 
Lordfliip  has  brought  no  Arguments  to  eftablifli  the  Truth  it  fel^  whichy^r  look 
on  to  be  of  fuch  dangerous  Confequence  to  be  miftaken  in ;  but  have  fpent  fo  many 
Pages  only  in  a  Perfonal  Matter^  in  en(feavouring  to  (hew,  that  I  had  Incon- 
fifteneies  in  my  Book:  which,  if  any  fuch  thing  had  been  fliew'd,  the  Queftion 
would  beftill  as  far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger  of  piiftaking  about  it  as 
little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  beenfaid.  If  therefore  yourLbcd- 
fbip's  Care  of  the  great  Ends  of  Religion  and  Morality  have  made  you  think  H 
neceffary  to  clear  this  Queftion,  the  World  has  reafon  to  conchide  there  ii 
little  to  be  faid  againft  that  Propofition,  which  is  to  be  found  in  niy  Book 
concerning  the  Poflibility,  that  fome  parcels  of  i^atter  might  be  fo  ordered  by 
Omnipotence,  as  to  beenduM  with  a  Faculty  of  thinking,  if  God  fo  plea^Vl* 
Vol.  I.  C  c  c  c  i  fince 
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Once  5fOur  Lbrdftip's  Concern  for  the  pr$m^iMg  the^yeat  Ends  tf  Religion  wid 
Abyakt%  has.  not  cMbkdLyou  to  produce  one  Argumciit  againft  a  Propolicion, 
that  you  think  offo  dangerous  confequence  10  them. 

Ani  here  I  crave  leave  to  oi>rerre>  That  tho'  in  your  Title-Pagc  you  promiTc 
to  ptJorc,  that  my  Notion  ^  Ideas  is  inconftftetn  with  it  felf  (which  if  it  were,  it 
could  hacdly  he  prov'd  to  be.  incoBfiflcQc  with  any  thing  efc)  and  mth  tlx  Am- 
cks  rftbi  CbrifiiMi Faith;  yet  poiuf  Attempts  all  along  have  been  to  prove  me  in 
fcnie  Parages  of  my  Book  inconfifient  with  my  felf,  without  having  (bewnaBy 
Pvcpolitian  in  my  Book  iticoti{ifiex«  with  any  Article  qf  the  Chriftian  Faith. 

i  thinb^  yon  Lordftip  has  indeed  made  ufe  of  ooe  Argumeht  of  your  owu  ^ 

But  it  is  (uch  an  one,  that  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  apt  much  to  promoce 

Religion,  efpcciaHy  the  Chriltian  Religion  founded  on  Revelation.    I  fhall  fet 

Anfw.  I.      ik>WD  your  Lordibip's  words,  that  they  may  be  conHder'd.    You  fay,  72?^  pu 

h  54t  { V       BH  4f  9piiumh  ^ba$  the  gnat  Ends  $f  Religion  and  Morality  are  befi  fecured  by  the 

Proofs  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  from  its  Nature  and  Properties ;  andwhii^h,  you 

fAfni^  proves  H  immateriaL    Ywr  Lofdflnp  does  not  queftion  vtbetber  God  can  give 

immmrMty  toa  Material  Suifianee ;  hut  yoa  fay^  it  takes  off  very  much  from  the 

l&yidenci  rflmmertali^i  ifk  depend  vshoUy  upon  Go£s  pving  that,  vdnch  (^  its  oim 

Anfw.  2.       nMurek  is  nk  4^alde  of,  dec.    So  likewife  you  fay»  ^  a  Man  cannot  be  certain^ 

p.2%  ht^-  than  Mmer  may  think  {as  I  affirm)  then  what  becomes  of  the  Soul's  Immateriality 

(and  emfequntffy  Imm$rtality)  from  its  Operations  i  But  for  aU.  this^  fay  /,  his  Af- 

Itufan^^  of  Fakh  remains  on  its  own  Bafis.    Ntwyou  appeal  nai^  Man  of  Senfe^ 

whether  the  finding  the  Uncer$ain^  of  his  o\on  Principles  which  be  went  upon  in  point 

rf  ReafoUy  doth  mt  weaken  the  Credibility  of  thefe  ftmdamemal  Articles^  when  thej 

me  cwfider^dpurtly  at  Makers  of  Faith  i  For  before,  there  woe  a  natural  OreditiUtj 

in  them  on  the  account  of  Reafon ;  but  by  going  on  wrong  Grounds  of  Certainty^  cM 

tiiitistofi;  andin/ieadrf  biing  certain^  he  is  more   doubtful  than  ever.    And  if  the 

Evidence  of  Faith  falls  (6  much  Jbort  tfthat  of  Reafon,  itmuft.  needs  hsrue  kfs  effeU 

ttpen  Mens  Minds^  when  the  Subferviency  of  Reafm  is  taken  awaif ;  as  it  muft  be^ 

inbett  the  Grouttds  of  CertaMtty  hy  Reafon  are  vanijb'd.    k  it  at  aSprobable,  that  he 

wbo  finds  bis  Retifon  dec4ive  bim  infuch  fundamental  Peims^  fhoidd  haue  his  Faith 

Jhna  firfn  and  Mmovaile  on  the  account  of  Revetatiom?  For  imnmters  of  Revela-- 

tibn,  there  nmfl  ho  fome  antecedent  Principles  fapp^s'd,  before  v^  can  believe  any 

ibh^  ontbe  acc^Mofit. 

More  to  the  fame  porpofe  we  have  fome  P^s  farther,  where  from  (bme  o£ 

D^^3)*    ^y  "V^ords  your  Lordfhip  fays,  You  cannot  best  obferve,  That  we  have  mo  Certainty 

&my  grounds^  that  felf-confiionfnefs  depends  upon  an  individual  inmtaterial  Sub- 
,  and  cotlfefnently  that  a  material  Subftance  may^  according  to  mj  Principles^ 
Self  con fcioufnefs  in  it;  at  loafi,  that  I  am  not  certain  rf  the  amtiory.  fVhere- 
upon  your  Lordfhip  bids  me  confider^  whether  this  doth  not  a  little  affeB  the  whole  Ar- 
tide  of  the  RefurreSlion  }  What  does  all  this  tend  to?  but  to  make  the  World 
believe,  that  I  have  leffin^d  the  Credibility  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and 
the  Refnrre&ion,  by  faying,  That  tho'  it  be  moft  highly  probable,  that  the 
Soul  is  immaterial,  yet  upon  my  Principles  it  cannot  be  demonfirated  ;  becaufe 
it  is  not  impoffiUe  to  God's  Omnipotency,  if  he  pleafes^  to  beftow  upon  fome 
parcels  of  Matter^  difpos'd  as  he  fees  fit,  a  Faculty  of  Thinking. 

This  your  Accufation  of  my  leffening  the  Credibility  of  thefe  Articles  of  Faith, 
is  founded  Ott  this.  That  the  Article  of  the  Imnortalid^  of  the  Soul  abates  of 
its  Credibility,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  its  Immateriality  (which  is  the  fuppos'd 
Proof  from  Reafon  and  Philofophy  of  its  Immortality)  cannot  be  demonflrated 
from  natural  Reafon*  Which  Argument  of  your  Lordfliip's  bottom's,  as  I  hum- 
My  tonceive,  on  this,  That  Divine  Revelation  abates  of  its  (credibility  in^dl 
Aok  Arttcks  it  propofes,  proportionably  as  human  Reafoo  bib  to  fupport  the 
Teltimony  of  Crod.  And  all  that  your  Lordfhip  in  thofe  Paffages  has  bid, 
when  examinM^  will  I  fuppofe  be  found  to  import  thus  much,  viz^  Does  God 
propofe  anv  thing  to  Manktnd  to  be  believed  ?  It  is  very  fit  and  credible  to  be 
Qcliev'd,  it  Rejfon  can  demonftrate  it  to  be  true.  But  if  human  Reafon  cones 
ftort  in  the  Ofe,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  its  Credibility  is  thereby  hjfen^d  : 
which  is  in  efied  to  fay.  That  the  Veracity  of  God  is  not  a  firm  and  Aire  Foofi^ 
dation  of  Faith  to  rely  upon,  without  the  concurrent  Tefiimony  of  Rcafiooi 
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u  e.  with  Reverence  be  ic  fpoken,  God  is  not  to  be  believ'd  on  bis  own  Word, 
unkis  what  he  reveals  be  in  ic  felf  credible,  and  might  be  beUev'd  without  him. 

If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  Religion,  the  Chrilian  Religion  in  all  its  Arti-* 
cles,  I  am  tot  forty  thd^c  ii:  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  Writings ; 
for  I  imagine  any  thing  like  this  would  (and  I  fhould  think  deferv'd)  to  haxrc 
other  Titles  than  bare  Sc^fticifm  beftow'd  upon  it,  and  would  have  rais'd  no 
fmall  Oatcty  againft  any  one,  who  is  not  to  be  fupposM  to  be  in  the  right  ia 
all  bhat  he.fays»  and  fo  may  fecurely  fay  what  he  pleales.  $u^h  as  I,  the  Profa- 
mm  VulffH,  who  take  too  much  upon  us>  if  we  would  examine^  have  nothing 
to^do  but.  to  hearken  and  believe,  tho'  what  he  faid  Ibould  fubvert  the  very 
Foundations  of  tbe  Chriftian  Faith«> 

What  I  have  above  obfervM,  is  fo  vifibly  cootaio'4.in  your  Lordfliip's  Argu- 
ment, That  when  I  met  with  it  in  your  Anfwerto  my  firft  Letter,  it  feeia'dfo 
Arange  fro^n  a  man  of  yourXordfhips  Charader^  and  in  a  Difputc  in  defence 
of  the  Doftriae  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  could  hardly  pcrfuade  my  fclf,  b^rtrit  was  • 
a  Slip  of  your  Pen  :  But  when  1  found  it  in  your  iecond  Letter  made  u(e  of  Anrw.2. 
again,  and  ieriovtfly  enlarged  as  an  Aigument  of  weight  to  be  infifted  upon,  I  p.  28, 29. 
was  convinc'd,  that  ic  was  a  Principle  that  you  heartily  embraced,  how  little 
favourable  ioever  it  was  to  the  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  particu^ 
larly  thofe  which  you  undertook  to  defend. 

I  defire  my  Reader  to  perufe  the  Patfages  as  they  fiand  in  your  Letters  them- 
felves,  and  fee  whether  what  you  fay  in  them  does  not  amount  to  this.  That  a 
Revelation  from  God  is  nftore  or  lefs  credible,  according  as  it  has  a  fironger  or 
weaker  Confirmation  from  human  Reaion.    For, 

I.  Your  LordJhip  fays,  Tw  donot  quefiim  whether  Gq4  cMgive  Immortality  to  a  Anfw.  %• 
material  Suhfiance\  but  you  fay  it  takes  oft  very  much>ow  the  Evidence  of  Ln-p^^^^ 
mortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  ttfon  God's  givitig  thai  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not 
eapable  of. 

To  which  X  reply,  any  one's  not  being  able  to  demonftrate  the  Soul  to  be  im- 
material, takes  of  not  very  much,  nor  at  all  from  the  Evidmce  of  its  Jmmortali^ 
ii  God  has  revealM  that  it  fiiaU  be  immortal ;  becaufe  the  Veracity  of  God  is  a 
Demonftration  of  the  Truth  of  what  he  has  reveal'd,  and  the  want  of  another 
Demonftration  of  a  Proportion  that  is  demonftratively  true,  takes  not  off  from 
the  Evidence  of  it.  For  where  there  is  a  clear  Demonflration,  there  is  as  much 
Evidence  as  any  Truth  can  have,  that  is  not  felf- evident.    God  hasreveal'd  .  . 

that  the  Souls  of  Men  fhall  live  for  ever :  but  fays  your  Lordfhip)  from  this 
Evidence  k  takes  o£F  very  much,  if  it  defends  whoUy  upen  God's  giving  that  which 
of  its  ovm  nature  it  is  not  capable  qf;  i.  e*  The  Revelation  and  Teflimony  of  God 
lofes  much  of  its  Evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly  upon  the  good  pleafure  of 
God,  and  cannot  be  demonftratively  made  out  by  natural  Reafon,  that  the  S6ul 
is  immaterial  and  confequently  in  its  own  nature  immortal.  For  that  is  all  that 
here  is  or  can  be  meant  by  thefe  words,  which  of  its  ewn  nature  it  is  not  capable  of, 
to  make  them  to  the  purpofe.  For  the  whole  of  your  LordQiip's  Difcourfe  here, 
is  to  prove,  That  the  Soul  cannot  be  material,  becaufe  then  the  Evidence  of  its 
being  immortal  would  be  very  much  leffen'd.  Which  is  to  fay,  That  'tis  not  as 
credible  upon  Divine  Revelation,  that  a  material  SubfUnce  ihould  be  immortalj 
aS  an  immaterial;  or  which  is  all  one,  That  God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed, 
when  he  declares  that  a  material  Subftance  fhall  be  immortal,  as  when  be  de- 
clares that  an  immaterial  (hall  be  fo ;  becaufe  the  Immortality  of  a  material  Sub- 
ftance cannot  be  dcasonftrated  from  natural  Reafon. 

Let  us  try  this  Rule  of  your  Lordibip's  a  little  farther.  God  hath  reveal'd, 
that  the  Bodies  Men  (hall  have  after  the  Refurredion,  as  well  as  their  Souls,  (ball 
live  to  Eternity :  Does  your  Lord(bip  believe  the  eternal  Life  of  the  one  of 
thefe  more  than  of  the  other,  becaufe  you  think  you  can  prove  it  of  one  of  them 
by  natural  Reafon,  and  of  the  other  not?  Or  can  any  one,  who  admits  of  Di- 
vine Revelation  in  the  cafe,  doubt  of  one  of  them  more  than  the  other  ?  Or 
think  this  Proportion  leKk  credible.  The  Bodies  of  Men,  after  the  Refurredion^ 
ftall  live  for  ever  ;  than  this^  That  the  Souls  of  Men  fhall,  after  the  Refurrec- 
tion,  live  for  ever  ?  For  chat  he  mufl  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of  them  is  lefs 
credible  than  the  other.  If  this  be  fo,  Reafon  is  to  be  confulted,  how  far  God 
is  to  be  believ'd,  and  the  Credit  of  Divine  Teflimony  muft  receive  its  force 
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from  the  Evidence  of  Reason  ;  which-  is  evidently  to  takeaway  the  Credibility 
of  Divine  Revelation,  in  all  fupernacural  Truths  wherein  the  Evidence  of  Rea- 
fon  fails.  And  how  much  fuch  a -Principle  as  this  tends  to  the  Support  of  the 
Doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  Chriftian  Religion,  Khali  leave 
it  to  your  Lord  (hip  to  cdnfidcn  This  I  think  I  maybe  confident  in,  that  few 
Chriftjans  have  founded  their  Belief  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  upon  any 
thing  but  Revelation  :  fincc  if  they  had  entertained  it  upon  natural  and  philo- 
fophical  Reafons,  they  coud  not  have  avoided  the  believing  its  Prc^xiftencc 
before  its  Union  tothe  Body,  as  well  as  its  future  Exiflence  after  its  Separacton 
from  it.  This  is  juftify'd  by  that  OWervation  of  Dr.  Cudwanhy  B.  i.  C.  i.  $.  3  u 
where  he  affirms,  'That  there  was  never  any  (jthe  Antients  before  Chrifiianitj^  that 
held  the  SmPs  future  Permauency  after   Deaths  who  did  not  Ukewife  ajfert  its  Pre- 


extfience. 


lam  notfo  well  read  in  Hottfes  or  SpinoxA,  as  to  be  able  to  fay  what  were 
their  Opinions  in  this  matter.  But  poflibly  there  be  thofe,  who  will  think  yopr 
Lordlhip's  Authority  of  more  ufe  to  them  in  the  cafe  than  thofe  /uftly  decry'd 
Names  ;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  Lordihip  a  Patron  of  the  Oracles  ofReafon 
fo  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  Oracles  of  Divine  Revelation.  This  at  leaft,  I 
Anfw.  1.  think,  may  be  fubjoin'd  to  the  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  Page,  That 
'•  '•  thofe  who  have  gone  atwt  to  leflen  the  Credibility  of  the  Articles  of  Faith 

which  evidently  they  do,  who  fay  they  are  Icfs  credible,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
made  out  demonftratively  by  natural  Reafon  i  have  not  been  thought  to  fecure 
feveral  of  the  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Faith:  cfpecially  thofe  of  the  Trinitf 
Incarnation,  and  RefurreHton  of  the  Body,  which   are  thofe  upon  the  account  di 
which  I  am  brought  by  your  Lordihip  into  this  Difpute. 

I  (hall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  your  Lordlhip's  Endeavours  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  to  prove,  That  if  the  Soul  be  not  an  immaterial  Subftance,  it  can 
be  nothif^  but  lije  ;  your  very  firft  words  vifibly  confuting  all  that  you  alledg  to 
Anfw.  I.       that  purpofe.     They  are.  If  the  Soul  be  a  material  Subftance,  it  is  reoBy  uoOimr 
t.  55'  but  Life  I  which  is  to  fay.  That  if  the  Soul  be  really  a  Subftance,  it  is  not  really 

a  Subftance,  but  really  nothing  elfe  but  an  Affedion  of  a  Subftance :  for  the  Lif^ 
whether  of  a  material  or  immaterial  Subftance,  is  not  the  Subftance  it  felf,  but 
anAfiedionofit. 
Anfw.  !•  2*  You  fay,  Ahho'  we  think  the  fefarate  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death,  is  fuffi- 

P*^7*  ciently  reveaPdin  the  Scripture;  yet  it  creates  a  great  difficulty  in  wtderflanding  it 

if  the  Soul  be  nothing  but  Life,  or  a  material  Subftance  which  mufl  be  diffolvd  when 
Life  is  ended.  ^  Fur  if  the  Sml  be  a  material  Subftance,  it  muft  be  made  up,  as  others 
are,  of  the  Cohefion  offolid  and  feparate  Parts,  how  minute  and  invijible  foever  they 
be»  And  what  is  it  which  fbould  keep  them  together,  when  Life  is  gone  i  So  that  it 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account,  how  the  Soul  (bould  be  arable  of  Immortality, 
unlefs  it  be  an  immaterial  Subftance ;  and  then  we  know  the  Solution  and  Texture  of 
Bodies  cannot  reach  the  Soul,  being  of  a  different  nature. 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  will,  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  thatflmld 
keep  the  Parts  of  a  material  Soul  together,  after  it  is  feparatcd  from  the  Body; 
yet  it  will  be  always  as  eafy  to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  to  give  an  account  whti 
it  is  which  fiaS  keep  together  a  material  and  immaterial  Subftance :  And  yet  the 
difficulty  that  there  is  to  give  an  account  of  that,  I  hope  does  not,  with  your 
Lordfliip,  weaken  the  Credibiltty  of  the  infeparable  Union  of  Soul  and  Body  to 
Eternity :  And  J  perfuade  my  felf,  that  the  Men  of  Senfe,  to  whom  your  Lord- 
ihip i^peals  in  the  cafe,  do  not  find  their  Belief  of  this  fundamental  Point  much 
weaken  d  by  that  diffioulty.  I  thought  heretofore  (and  by  your  Lordlhip's  per- 
milfion  would  think  fo  ftill)  that  the  Union  of  Parts  of  Matter  one  with  ano- 
ther, is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  Union  of  a  material  and  imma- 
terial Subftance ;  and  that  it  does  not  take  off  very  nmcbj  or  at  all,  from  the  Evi- 
dence of  Immortality,  which  depends  on  that  Union,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  tf 
give  an  account  what  it  is  thatjbould  keep  them  together:  tho*  its  depending  vdMh 
upon  the  Gijt  and  Goodpleafure  of  God,  where  the  manner  creates  great  difftcuky 
in  the  Underfianding,  and  our  Reafon  cannot  difcover  in  the  Nature  of  things 
how  it  is,  be  that  which  your  Lordihip  fopofitively  fays,  leffens  the  Credibility  of 
the  Fundamental  Articles  of  the  Refurretiion  and  Immortality. 
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Bat,  my  Loi^,  to  remove  this  Ob)e(3:ion  a  little,  and  to  fbcw  of  howfmaU 
force  it  is  even  with  your  felf ,-  give  me  leave  to  prcfume,  That  your  Lordlhip 
ajs  firmly  believes  the  Immorcality  of  the  Body  after  the  Refurre&ion,  as  any 
other  Article  of  Faith :  If  fo,  then  it  being  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  ivbai 
it  is  tbaifiaSkeef  together  the  Parts  of  a  material  Soul,  to  one  that  believes  it  is 
material,  can  no  more  weakt^  the  Creditility  of  its  Immortality,  than  the  like 
difficulty  weakens  the  Credibility  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Body.  For  when  your 
Lordfliip  (hall  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  give  ah  account^  what  it  is  beiides  the  Good* 
pleafure  of  God,  whicA  JbaB  keep  together  the  Parts  of  our  material  Bodies  to 
£temity,  or  even  Soul  and  Body  ;  I  doubt  not  but  any  one,  who  fball  think  the 
Soul  material,  will  alfo  find  it  as  eafy  to  give  an  account^  ivhat  it  is  that  dall  ke^ 
thofe  Parts  of  Matter  alfo  together  to  Eternity* 

Were  it  not  that  the  Warmth  of  Controvcrfy  is  apt  to  make  Men  fo  far  for- 
get, as  to  take  up  thofe  Principles  themfelves  (when  they  will  ferve  their  turn) 
which  they  have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I  ihould  wonder  to  find  your  Lord-* 
Aip  to  argue.  That  bccaufe  it  is  a  difficulty  to  underfiand  what  Jbould  keep  to^ 
piber  the  minute  Parts  of  u  material  Soul,  when  Life  is  gone  ;  and  becaufe  it  is  hot 
an  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  Soul  Jbottld  be  capable  of  Immortality^  unlefs 
it  be  cm  immaterial  Subftance :  therefore  it  is  not  fo  credible,  as  if  it  were  eafy  to 
give  an  account,  by  natural  Reafon,  how  it  could  be.  For  to  this  it  is^  that  all 
this  your  Difcourfe  tends,  sts  is  evident  by  what  is  already  kt  down  out  of 
Page  55.  and  will  be  more  fully  made  out  by  what  your  Lordfbip  fays  in  othec 
places,  tho^  there  needs  no  fuch  Proofs,  fince  it  would  all  be  nothing  againft  me 
in  any  other  fenfe. 

I  thought  your  Lordibip  had  in  other  places  aflerted,  and  infifted  od  this 
Truth,  liiat  no  part  of  I>ivine  Revelation  was  the  lefs  to  be  believ'd,  becaufe 
tbe  thing  k  ic\{  created  great  difficulty  in  the  Underfiandingy  and  the  manner  of  it 
was  hard  to  be  ezpiain'd,  and  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  accmst  how  it  was. 
This,  as  I  take  itf  your  Lordihip  condemn^  in  others,  as  a  very  unreafonable 
Principle,  mA  fuch  as  would  fubvert  all  tbe  Articles  of  the  Chrifiian  Religioa 
that  were  niece  matters  of  Faith,  as  I  think  it  will :  And  is  it  poffible,  thtt 
you  ihould  make  ufe  of  it  here  your  felf,  againft  the  Article  of  IJf^  and  innmr^ 
talny,  that  Cbrift  hath  brot^ht  to  light  thro'  the  GoTpel ;  and  neitber  wa^j  noc 
could  be  made  out  by  natuial  Reafon  without  Rerelatioa  ?  But  ydu  will  fay« 
you  fpeak  only  of  the  Soul ;  and  your  words  arc.  That  it  is  no  ec^y  matter  io  pvf 
an  acCBum  how  the  Soul  (hould  be  capable  of  ImmortaUtj,  tmlrfs  it  be  an  immaterial 
Suifiance*  I  grant  it ;  but  crave  leave  to  fay,  That  there  is  not  any  one  of  thofe 
Bifficulties  that  are,  or  can  be  raised,  ^tbout  themanner^ffit^  a  material  Soul  can 
be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well  reach  tbe  Immortality  of  the  Body« 

But  if  it  were  not  fo,  I  aii  fure  this  Principle  of  your  Lordfliip's  would  reach 
other  Articles  of  Faith,  wherein  our  natural  Reafon  finds  it  not  fo  eafy  to  give 
4n  account  hew  thofe  Myfterics  are ;  and  which  therefore,  according  to  your 
Principles,  nmft  be  lefs  credible  than  other  Articles,  that  create  lefs  difficulty  to  , 
tbe  IJnderfiattding.  For  your  Lordihip  fays,  That  yon  iu^eal  to  any  Mm  of  Senfty  Anfw«2^«284| 
whether  to  a  Man  ^ho  thought  by  his  Principles  he  could  from  natural  Grounds 
demonftrate  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the  fisding  the  Uncertainty,  of  thofe 
Primipies  be  went  uponisk  point  of  Reafon,  i.4.  tbe  finding  he  could  not  certainly 
prove  it  by  natural  Reafon,  doth  not  weaken  the  Credibility  of  that  fundamental 
ArtisJe^  whmit  is  confiderd purely  as  a  Matter  oj  Faiths  Which  in  e&ft,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  amoants  to  this ,-  That  a  Propofition  divinely  reveal'd,  that  can^ 
AOt  be  provVi  by  natural  Reaion,  i%  lefs  coedible  than  one  that  can;  which  .^  J^ 

jGsents  to  me  to  come  very /little  ihort  of  this»  with  due  Reverence  be  it  fpokeUt 
That  God  i%  iefs  to  be  heliev'd  when  he  affirms  Pr0pQfitioci  a  that  cannot  he 
proved  by  ndbtnral  Reafon;  than  when  he  propofes  what  can  be  prov'd  by  ic 
The  diie&  contrary  to  which,  is  my  Opinion ;  the*  you  endeavour  to  make  it 
^ood  by  theft  following  words :  If  ihe  JSvidente  of  Faith  falls  fo  much  fhwt  (^jfAofw^s^^a^^ 
that  ef  keafm,  it  mufi  ne^dt  have  lefs  efftB  upm  Mens  Minds,  when  the  Subferviency 
^  Reafm  is  taken  away  ;  as  it  mufl  be,  when  the  Grounds  of  Certainty  by  Aeafon  are 
vanHb*d^  -  h  it  at  all  prcbable,  that  he  who  finds  his  Reafon  deceive  him  in  fuch  fud^ 
vdamemat  ^oat/r,  jhould  have  his  Faith  fiand  firm  and  unmovable  on  tbe  account  of  iir- 
delation  i    Than  which,  I  think,  there  are  hardly  plainct  words  to  be  found 
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outj  to  declare,  that  the  Credibility  of  God*s  Teftimony  depends  on  the  natu-* 
ral  Evidence  or  Probabilicy  of  the  tmn^s  we  receive  from  Revelation,  and  rifcs 
and  falls  with  it  ;  and  that  the  Truths  of  God,  or  the  Articles  of  merfe  Faith^ 
Jofe  fo  much  of  i\\tix  Credibility^  as  they  want  Proof  from  Reafon  :  which  if  true^ 
Revelation  may  come  to  have  no  Credibility  at  all.  For  if  in  this  prefentcafc^ 
the  Credibility  of  this  Propofition,  The  Souls  of  Men  fhall  live  for  ever,  reveaf4 
in  the  Scripture,  be  Jeflen'd  by  confefling  it  cannot  be  demonftratively  prov'd 
from  Reafon,  tho'  it  be  alferted  to  be  moft  highly  probable  )  muft  not,  by  the 
fame  Rule,  its  Credibility  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natural  Reafon  fliould 
not  be  able  to  make  it  out  to  be  fo  much  as  probable,  or  (hould  place  the  Pro- 
bability from  natural  Principles  on  the  other  fide  ?  For  if  mere  want  of  Dd- 
monf^ration  lejfens  the  Credibility  of  any  Propofition  divinely  reveal'd,  muft  not 
want  of  Probability,  or  contrary  Probability  from  natural  Reafon,  quite  take 
away  its  Credibility  ?  Here  at  laft  it  muft  end,  if  in  any  one  cafe  the  Veracity  of 
God,  and  the  Credibility  of  the  Truths  we  receive  from  him  by  Revelation,  be 
fubjefted  to  the  Verdids  of  human  Reafon,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  any  ac- 
ceffion  or  diminution  from  other  Proofs,  or  want  of  other  Proofs  of  its  Cenain* 
ty  or  Probability. 

If  this  be  your  Lordfhip's  way  to  promote  Religion,  or  defend  its  Article^ 
I  know  not  what  Argument  the  greatcft  Enemies  of  it  could  ufe,  more  eflSearoat 
for  the  Subverfion  of  thofe  you  have  undertaken  to  defend  ;  this  being  to  refolve 
all  Revelation  perfedly  and  purely  into  natural  Reafon,  to  bound  its  CredibiHtf 
by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for  Faith  in  other  things,  than  what  can  be  accounted 
for  by  natural  Reafon  without  Revelation. 
Anfw.  I.  Your  Lordfliip  infifts  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  contradided  what  I  had  faid  itf 

1 4S'--54-  my  EJfi^^  by  faying.  That  upon  my  Principles  it  cannot  be  demonftratively 
15.2.  ^'^B-  pj.Qy>j^  ^h^t  it  15  ^n  immaterial  Subftancc  in  us  that  thinks^  however  probable 
it  be.  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  that  Chapter  of  mine,  and  confided 
it,  will  find,  that  my  bufinefs  there  was  to  fhew,  that  it  was  no  harder  to  con- 
ceive an  immaterial  than  a  material  Subftance  ;  and  that  from  the  Ideas  of 
Thought,  and  a  Power  of  moving  of  Matter,  which  we  experienced  in  our  fclvcs 
(Ideas  originally  not  belonging  to  Matter  as  Matter)  there  was  no  more  diffi- 
culty to  conclude  there  was  an  immaterial  Subftance  in  us,  than  that  we  had  m^r 
terial  Parts.  Thefe  Ideas  of  Thinking,  and  Power  of  moving  of  Matter,  I  iu 
another  place  Ihew'd,  did  demonftratively  lead  us  to  the  certain  knowledg  of 
the  Exiftence  of  an  immaterial  thinking  Being,  in  whom  we  have  thcldea  of 
Spirit  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe ;  in  which  fenfe  I  alfo  apply'd  it  to  the  Soul,  in  that 
^3d  Chapter  of  my  EJ/ay :  the  cafily  conceivable  Poffibility,  nay,  great  Proba- 
bility, that  that  thinking  Subftance  in  us  is  imnuterial,  giving  me  fuffident 
Ground  for  it.  In  which  fenfe,  I  ftiall  think  I  may  fafely  attribute  it  to  the 
thinking  Subftance  in  us,  till  your  Lordfiiipfliall  have  better  prov'd  from  my  words» 
^hat  it  IS  impoffible  it  fbould  be  immaterial.  For  I  only  fay.  That  it  is  poifible» 
f.  i.  involves  no  Contradiftion,  That  God  the  omnipotent  immaterial  Spirit 
iltould,  if  he  pleafes,  give  to  fome  parcels  of  Matter,  difpos'd  as  be  thinks  fit» 
a  Power  of  Thinking  and  Moving :  which  parcels  of  Matter  fo  endued  with  a 
Power  of  Thinking  and  Motion,  might  properly  be  call'd  Spirits,  in  contra- 
diftindion  to  unthinking  Matter.  In  all  which,  I  prefume,  there  is  no  manner 
of  Contradidion* 

1  I  juftify'd  my  ufe  of  the  word  Spirit  in  that  fenfe,  firom  the  Authorities  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  applying  the  Latin  word  Sfiritus^  from  wiience  Spirit  is  de- 
rived, to  a  Soul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  Materiality  out  of  it. 
Anfw.  I.       To  wrtich  your  Lordihip  replies,  TAo^ Cicero,  in  hisTufculan  Queftions,  fttpfofes 
p.  58—60.     fif^  Soul  not  to  be  a  finer  fort  of  Bodjf,  but  of  a  different  nature  from  the  Body.-^^ 
Thtt  he  calk  the  Body  the  Prifon  of  the  Sml.'^—^  And  fays.  That  a  wife  Man*s  bufi^ 
nefs  is  to  draw  off  his  Soul  from  bis  Body.    And  then  your  Lordftiip  concludes,  as 
'  is  ufual,  with  a  Queftion,  //  it  pofjible  now  to  think  fo  great  a  Man  bok^d  on  the 

Soul  but  as  a  Modification  cf  the  Body^  which  muji  be  at  an  end  with  Life  ?  Adfw. 
No  ;  it  is  impoffible  that  a  Man  of  fo  good  Senfe  as  Tully^  when  he  ufes  the 
word  Corpus  or  Body  for  the  grofs  and  vifible  parts  of  a  Man,  which  he  acknow- 
ledges to  be  mortal ;  fliould  look  on  the  Soul  to  be  a  Modification  of  that  Bodjj  in  a 
Djkourfe  wherein  he  was  endeavouring  to  perfuadc  another,  that  it  was  !nmlo^ 
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tal.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  thattruly  ^r^^  Afe»,  fuch  as  he  was,  are  not  wont 
fo  manifeftly  to  contradia  themfelves.  He  had  therefore  no  thought  concerning 
the  Modification  of  the  Body  of  Man  in  the  cafe,  he  was  not  fuch  a  Trifler  as 
to  examine,  whether  the  Modification  of  the  Body  of  a  Man  was  immortal, 
when  that  Body  it  felf  was  ^mortal :  And  therefore  that  which  he  reports  as 
DicosarcbHiS  Opinion,  he  difitiiflcs  in  the  beginning  without  any  more  ado,  c.i  i 
But  Gcero*s  was  a  direft,  plain  and  fenfible  Enquiry,  viz.  What  the  Soul  was ; 
to  fee  whether  from  thence  he  could  difcover  its  Immortality.  But  in  all  that 
Difcourfe  in  his  fiirft  Book  oilufculan  Queftious^  where  he  lays  out  fo  much  of 
his  Reading  and  Rcafon,  there  is  not  one  fyllable  ihewing  the  leaft  thought,  that 
the  Soul  was  an  immaterial  Subfiance ;  but  many  things  diredly  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed  (i)  he  fliutS  out  the  Body,  taken  in  the  fenfe  he  ufes  Corpus  all  along, Chap.  19,22^ 
for  the  fenfible  orgahical  parts  of  a  Man,  and  is  pofitive  that  is  not  the  Soul :  3o,3i,&c. 
And  ]iody  in  this  lenfe,  taken  for  the  Human  Body,  he  calls  the  Prifon  of  the  So  [peaks  En- 
Soul  i  and  fays  a  wife  man,  inftanceing  in  Socrates  and  Cato^  is  glad  of  a  fair  op-"^"* »  ^^ 
portunity  to  get  out  of  it.  But  he  nowhere  fays  any  fuch  thing  of  Matter  r^^^^^ 
He  calls  not  Matter  in  general  the  Prifon  of  the  Soul,  nor  talks  a  word  of  eft. 
being  feparate  from  it* 

(2.)  He  concludes.  That  the  Soul  is  not  like  other  things  here  below,  made 
up  of  a  Compofition  of  the  Elements,  c.27. 

(5.)  He  excludes  the  two  grofs  Elements,  Earth  and  Water,  from  being  the 
Soul  c  i6* 

So  bx  he  is  clear  and  pofitive  :  but  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain  i  beyond  thi$ 
he  could  not  get.  For  in  (ome  places  he  fpeaks  doubtfully,  whether  the  Soul  be 
not  Air  or  Fire :  Anima  fit  aninius  ignifve  nefcio^  c  25:  And  therefore  he 
agrees  with  Panceiiusy  that,  if  it  be  at  all  elementary,  it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  i«- 
flammata  Animd,  inflamed  Air;  abd  for  thi^  he  gives  feveral  Reafons,  c.  18,  i^. 
And  tho*  he  thinks  it  to  he  o(±  peculiar  nature  of  its  pxwi,  yet  he  is  fo  far  from 
thinking  it  immaterial,  that  he  fays,  c.  ip.  That  the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an 
aerial  or  igneous  nature,  would  not  be  inconfiftent  with  any  thing  he  had  faid. 

That  which  he  feems  moft  to  incline  to,  is,  That  the  Soul  was  not  at  all  ele- 
mentary, but  was  of  the  fame  Subftance  with  the  Heavens :  which  Ariftotk,  to 
diftinguifh  from  the  four  Elements  and  the  changeable  Bodies  here  below,  which 
he  fuppos^d  made  up  of  them,  call'd  Quanta  EJfenta,  That  this  was  TuBys  Opi- 
nion, is  plain  from  thefc  words:  Ergo^  Animus  qui  ut  ego  dico,  divinus eft,  ut 
Euripides  audet  dicere  Deus ;  &  quidemfiDem,  out  anima  aut  ignis  efi,  idem  eft 
animus  hominis*  Nam  ut  iUa  natura  cueleftis  &  terra  vacat  &  humore ;  fie  utriufque 
harum  rerum  humanus  animus  eft  expers.  Sin  autem  eft  quinta  quadMt  natura  ab 
Ariftotele  induSia ;  primum  hac  &  dearum  eft  &  animorum*  Hanc  nos  fententiam 
fecuti,  his  ipfis  verbis  in  confolatione  hac  exprejjimus ;  c.  26.  And  then  he  goes  on^ 
£.27.  to  repeat  thofe  his  own  words,  which  your  Lordfliip  has  quot^  out  of 
him,  wherein  he  had  affirm'd,  in  his  Treatife  de  Confolaione,  the  Soul  not  to 
have  its  Original  from  the  Earth,  or  to  be  mix'd  or  made  of  any  thing  earthly  ; 
but  had  faid,  Singularis  eft  igitur  quadam  natura  &  vis  anim  fejunBa  ab  his  ufitatis 
notifque  naturis.  Whereby,  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Ariftotle*s  Quanta 
EJjentia;  which  being  unmix'd,  being  that  of  which  the  Gods  and  Souls  con- 
{iiiled,  he  calls  it  Divinum,  Cwlefle,  and  concludes  it  eternal  ',  it  being  as  he 
fpeaks,  SejunBa  ab  omni  mortali  concretione.  From  which  it  is  clear.  That  10  all 
his  Enquiry  about  the  Subftance  of  the  Soul,  his  Thoughts  went  not  beyond  the 
four  Elements,  or  Ariftotle's  Quanta  EJfentia,  to  look  tor  it.  In  all  which  there 
is  nothing  of  Immateriality,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

He  was  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wife  Men  have  always  been)  that  the 
Soul  was  immortal ;  but  for  that,  'tis  plain,  he  never  thought  of  its  Immatc* 
riality,  but  as  the  Eftern  People  do,  who  believe  the  Soul  tp  be  immortal,  bat 
have  neverthelefs  no  Thought,  no  Conception  of  its  Immateriality.    It  is  re- 
markable, what  a  very  confiderable  and  judicious  Author  fays  in  the  Cafe:  /^Loubere  dm 
Opinion,  fays  he,  ha^  been  fo  aniverfaUy  received,  as  that  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Royaume  de 
Sml\  but  its  Immateriality  is  a  Truth,   the  Knowledg  whereof  has  notfpreadfofar.SiAm,T*%. 
And  indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult,  to  let  into  the  Mind  of  a  Siamite,  the  Idea  of  a^'  *9*  $«4» 
pwe  Spirit.     This  the  Mijfionaries,  who  have  been  longeft  amoi^  them,  are  pofitivt 
in :  All  the  Pagans  of  the  Eaft  do  truly  believe,  T%at  th^Ti  remains  fmetbhtg  if  a 
Vol.1.  Dddd  Mm 
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Man  after  his  Deaths  whicb  futfifis  independently  and  feparmely  from  his  Bvdy,  Bxt 
they  give  Exunfion  and  Figure  to  that  which  remains  y  and  attribute  to  it  all  the  fame 
Members^  aO  the  fame  SubfLmces  both  folid  and  liquid^  vjhich  our  Bodies  are  com^ 
fos^d  ef.     T'hey  only  fuppofe  that  the  Souls  are  of  a  matter  fubtile  enough  to  efcape 

ieingfe^or  handled. .SmcA  were  the  Shades  and  the  Manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the 

Romans.  And  'tis  by  thefe  Figures  of  the  Souls ^  atifwerable  to  thofe  of  the  Bodies j 
that  Virgil  fuppos*d  iEneas  knew  Palinurus^  Dido  and  Anchifes,  in  the  other 
World. 

This  Gentleman  was  not  a  Man  that  traveled  into  thofe  Parts  for  his  PIcafure, 
and  to  have  the  Opportumty  to  tell  ftrange  Stories,  coUefited  by  Chance,  when 
he  returned ;  bat  one  chofen  on    purpofe  (and  he  feems  well  chofen  tbif  the 
purpofe)  to  enquire  into  the  Singularities  of  Siam.  And  he   has  io  well  ac- 
quitted himfelf  oi  the  Commiilion,  which  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory  tells  us  he 
, .  had,  to  inform  himfelf  exa&ly  of  what  was  moft  remarkable  there ;  that  had 
we  but  fuch  an  Account  of  other  Countries  of  the  Ea(ly  as  he  has  given  us  of 
this  Kingdom,  whichhe  was  an  Envoy  to,  we  Ihould  be  much  better  acquained 
than  we  are,  with  the  Manners,   Notions  and  Religions  oi  that  part  of  the 
World,  inhabited  by  civihVd  Nations,  who  want  neither  good  S^nfe  nor  Acute- 
nefs  of  Reafon,  tho'  not  cafl  into  the  Mould  of  the  Logick  and  Philofophy  of 
our  Schools. 

But  to   return  to  Cicero :  'Tis  plain,  that  in  his  Enquiries  about  the  Soul, 
his  Thoughts  went  not  at  all  beyond  Matter.     This  the  Expreffions,  that  drop 
from  him  in  feveral  Places  of  this  Beck,  evidently  (hew :  For  example.  That 
the  Souls  of  excellent  Men  and  Women  afcended  into  Heaven  ;  of  others,  that 
they  remained  here  on  Earth,  c.  j  2.  That  the  Soul  is  hot,  and  warms  the  Body  : 
That  at  its  leaving  the  Body,  it  penetrates  and  divides,  and  breaks  thro*  our 
thick,  cloudy,  moift  Air;  That  it  flops  in  the  Region  of  Fire,  and  afcends  no 
fiirther ,  fhe  Equality  of  Warmth  and  Weight  making  that  its  proper  p^acc, 
where  it  is  nourifliM  and  fuftain'd  with  the  lame  things,  wherewitrh  the  Stars 
are  nouriCbV  and  fufiain'd ;  and  that  by  the  convenience  of  its  Neighbourhood,  it 
fijall  there  have  a  clearer  View,  and  fuller  Knowledg  of  the  heavenly  Bodies 
c«  19.  That  the  Soul  alfb  from  this  height  (ball  have  a  pleafant  and  fairer  Prof- 
peft   of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  the  Difpofit ion  of  whole  Parts  will  then  lie 
before  it  in  one  View,  c.  20.    That  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  Conforma- 
tion, Size  and  Place  the  SquI  has  in  the  Body  :  That  it  Is  too  /ubri/e  to  be  fcen : 
That  it  i%  in  the  human  Body  as  in  a  Houfe,  or  a  Veflel,  or  a  Receptade,  c.  22. 
AU  which  are  Expreffions  that  fufficiently  evidence,  that  he  who  ufed  them  had 
not  in  his  Mind  feparated  Materiality  from  the  Idea  of  the  Soul. 

It  may  perhaps  be  reply *d.  That  a  great  part  of  this,  which  we  find  in 
chap*  ip.  h  faid  upon  the  Principles  of  thofe  who  would  have  the  Soul  to  be 
Anima  Inflammatay  inflamed  Air.  I  grant  it:  But  it  isalfo  to  be  obferv'd.  That 
in  this  ipth,  and  the  two  following  Chapters,  he  does  not  only  not  deny,  but 
even  adipitfe  that  fo  material  a  thing  as  inflam'd  Air  may  think. 

The  Truth  of  the  Cafe  in  Ihort  is  this :  Cicero  was  willing  to  believe  the 
So>d  iflQcaprtaU  but  when  he  fought  in  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  it  felf  fomething 
to  eftabliHi  this  his  Belief  into  a  Certainty  of  it,  he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs. 
He  confefs'4  he  knew  not  what  the  Soul  was ;  but  the  not  kpowing  what  it  was, 
he  argues  c.  2.  was  no  Reafon  to  conclude  it  wa$  nor.  And  thereupon  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Repetition  of  what  he  had  faid  in  his  6th  Book  de  Repub.  concern- 
ing the  Soul.  The  Argument,  which  borrowed  from  Plato  he  there  makes  ufc 
of,  if  it  have  any  force  m  it,  not  only  proves  the  Soul  to  be  immortal,  but  more 
than,  I  (hink,  your  Lordflbip  will  allow  to  be  true  :  For  it  proves  it  to  be  eter- 
nal, and  wlthput  beginning,  as  well  as  without  end ;  Neque  nata  certe  eft^  & 
gmm  efit  fay^  he. 

-.  Jpdeed  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul  he  concludes  right,  That  it  is  oCDivine 
Original:  But  as  to  the  Subftanceof  the  Soul,  he  at  the  end  of  this  Difcourfc 
concerping  its  Faculties,  c.  25.  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  it,  r.  22.  is  not  a* 
.  ihiSWaM  to  own  his  Ignorance  of  what  it  is ;  Anima  kt  animus,  ignifvey  nefcio  \  nee 
nte  pudet  tit  iftojyjaterinefcire  quod  nefciam.  IQud^  p  tiUa  alia  de  re  obfcura  affir- 
WWr?  poffumy  fiv^  anima,  five  ignis  fit  animus,  cum  jurarem  effe  divinum,  c.  25, 
So  that  all  ^he  Certainty  hecQvdd  attain  to  about  the  Soul,  was,  that  he  was 
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confident  there  was  fomerhing  divine  in  it ;  /'.  e.  there  were  Faculdes  in  the  Soul 
that  could  not  refult  from  the  Nature  of  Matter^  but  muft  have  their  Origin^ 
from  a  Divine  Power :  but  yet  thofe  Qualities^  as  Divine  as  they  were>  he  ac- 
knowledged might  be  plac'd  in  Breath  or  Fire,  which  I  think  your  Lordfliip 
will  not  deny  to  be  material  Subftances.  So  that  all  thofe  Divine  Qualities^ 
which  he  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  extols  in  the  Soul,  led  him  not,  as  appears^  fo 
much  as  to  any  the  lead  Thought  of  Immateriality.  This  is  Demonftration» 
that  he  built  them  not  upon  an  Excluflon  of  Materiality  out  of  the  Soul ;  for 
he  avowedly  profe^Tcs,  he  does  not  know  but  Breath  or  Fire  might  be  tbi^ 
thinking  thing  in  us  *•  And  in  all  his  Condderations  about  the  Subftance  of  the 
Sk)ul  it  felf,  he  ftuck  in  Air  and  fire^  or  Ariftotle's  Quima  Ejjentia  \  for  beyond 
thofe,  'tis  evident,  he  went  not. 

But  with  all  his  Proofs  out  of  Vlato^  to  whofe  Authority  he  defers  fo  much» 
with  all  the  Arguments  his  vaft  Reading  and  great  Parts  could  furnifli  him  with 
for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  he  was  fo  little  fatisfy'd,  fo  far  from  being 
certain,  fo  far  from  any  Thought  that  he  had,  or  could  prove  it,  that  he  over 
and  over  again  profeffes  his  Ignorance  and  Doubt  of  it.  In  the  beginning  he 
enumerates  the  fcveral  Opinions  of  the  Philofophers,  which  he  had  well  ftudy'd 
about  it:  And  then,  full  of  Uncertainty,  fays,  tiarumSententiarum  qudvera  fri 
Deus  aliquis  viderity  qua  vtri  fimiKma  magna  qua/Ho^  c.  it.  And  towards  the 
latter  end  having  gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  examined 
them,  he  profeffes  himfelf  ftill  at  a  lofs,  not  knowing  on  which  to  pitch,  nor 
what  to  determine  :  Mentis  odes,  fays  he,  feipfam  intuens  mnmmquam  hetefcity  ob 
^amque  caufam  contemflandi  diligemiam  omittimus.  Itaque  duHtans^  circumfft^ 
Bans  J  bafitansy  muha  adverfa  revertens  tanquam  in  rate  in  mart  immenfo,  nojlra  vt' 
bitur  0ratiOy  c.  30.  And  to  conclude  this  Argument,  when  the  Perfon  he  in- 
troduces as  difcourfing  with  him,  tells  him  he  is  refolvM  to  keep  firm  to  thi: 
Belief  of  Immortality ;  Tulfy  anfwers,  c  82.  Laudo  id  quidem^  efi  nihil  animis 
nfwtet  confidere ;  movemur  enim  fapt  aliquo  acute  conclufo^  latamus,  mutamufqiie 
Jententiam  darimbus  etiam  in  rebus ;  in  his  eft  enim  aliqua  obfcuritas. 

So  unmovable  is  that  Truth  delivered  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  tho'  th6 
Light  of  Nature  gave  fome  obfcure  Glimmering,  fome  uncertain  Hopes  of  a 
future  State ;  yet  human  Reafon  could  attain  to  no  Clearnefs>  no  Certainty  a- 
boutit,  batthatitwas  jESUS  CHRIST  dX^nc^hohzA brought Ufe and tTm^i.toi 
Immortality  to  Light  thro'  the  GofpeU  Tho*  we  are  now  told,  That  to  own  thfc 
Inability  of  Natural  Reafon  to  bring  Immortality  to  Lights  or,  which  paiTcs  for 
the  fame,  to  own  Principles  upon  which  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  (and,  as 
'tis  nrg'df  confequently  its  Immortality)  cannot  be  demonflratively  prov'd  j  dois 
kffen  the  Belief  of  this  Article  of  Revelation,  which  JESUS  CfHRISTa- 
lone  has  brought  to  Light,  and  which  confequently  the  Scripture  alTures  us  is  cfta- 
bliih'd  and  made  certain  only  by  Revelation.  This  would  not  perhaps  have 
feem'd  flrangefrom  thofe  who  are  juftly  complained  of,  for  (lighting  the^Revd-  *  ^ 
lation  of  the  Gofpel,  and  therefore  would  not  be  much  regarded,  if  they  (houTd 
contradid  lb  plain  a  Text  of  Scripture  in  favour  of  their  all-fufficicnt  Reafon  : 
But  what  ufe  the  Promoters  of  Scepticifm  and  bfidetity,  in  an  Age  fo  much  fuf- 
pefted  by  your  Lordihip,  may  make  of  what  comes  from  one  of  your  great  Ail- 
thority  and  Learning,  may  deferve  your  Confideration. 

And  thus,  my  Lord,  I  hope  I  have  fatisfyM  you  concerning  Cicero^s  Opinidn 
about  the  Soul,  in  his  firft  Book  of  Tufculan  Queflions*  which  tho'  I  eafily  bd* 
lieve>  as  your  Lordihip  fays,  you  are  no  Stranger  to,  yet  I  humbly  conceive  you 
have  not  (hewn  (and  upon  a  careful  Perufal  of  that  Treatifc  again,  I  think  I  may 
boldly  fay  you  cannot  (hew)  one  word  in  it,  that  exprefles  any  thing  like  a 
Notion  in  TuOy  of  the  Soul^s  Immateriality,  or  its  being  an  immaterial  Sub^ 
ftance. 

From  what  you  bring  out  of  yirgii,  your  Lordtbip  concluded,  *fhat  be  Ho  An(W.  il 
more  than  Cicero  does  me  any  Kindnejs  in  this  matter^  bein^  both  AJfertors  of  thep*^h  ^U 
Soufs  Immortality.  My  Lord,  were  not  the  Queftion  of  the  Soul's  Immateriali- 
ty, according  to  Cufiom,  changM  here  into  that  of  its  inmmaHty^  which  I  am 
no  lefs  an  AlTertor  of  than  either  of  them,  Cicero  and  Virgil,  do  me  all  the  kind-^ 
nefs  I  de(ir'd  of  them  in  this  matter »  and  that  was  to  fhtw,  thtt  thfV  attributed 
Vol.  L  D  d  d  d  2  the 
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the  word  S^iritus  to  the  Soul  of  Man,  without  any  thought  of  its  Immatcria- 
iEodd.  4*     lity  :  arid  this  the  Verfcs  you  your  felf  bring  out  of  Virgil, 
385. 

Etcum  frigida  mors  anima  feduxerit  artus 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  aderOy  dahis  improbe  pxnas ; 

c6nfititi^  a$  well  as  thofc  1  quoted  out  of  his  6th  Book :  and  for  Chis  Mon- 
fieut  de  la  Loubere  ihall  be  my  Witncfs,  in  the  words  above  fet  down  out  of  him  ; 
D^hbr^  he  fhcws>  that  there  be  thofe  amongft  the  Heathens  of  our  days,  as  weU 
as  Firgil  and  others  amongft  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  thought  the 
Souls  or  Ghdlls  of  hien  departed  did  not  die  with  the  Body,  without  thinking 
them  to  be  perfedly  inmiaterial ;  the  latter  being  much  more  incomprehendble 
to  them  than  the  fornier*  And  what  Vtrgirs  Notion  of  the  Soul  is,  and  that 
Ccrpuiy  When  put  in  Cbntra-diftindion  to  the  Soul,  (ignifies  nothing  but  the  grofs 
Tcn^ihcnt  of  Flelh  arid  Bones,  is  evident  from  this  Vcrfe  of  his  ^/Eueid.  6. 
where  he  calls  the  SoUls  which  yet  were  vifible, 

■  '        TCenUesfine  corf  ore  vita. 

Anfw.  I.  Your  Lordthip's  Anfwer  concerning  What  is  faid,  Eulef.  13.    turns  whoUy 

^•64,  65.  upon  Solomon's  taking  the  Sdul  to  be  immortal,  which  was  not  what  Ique- 
ftion*d :  AQ  that  1  quoted  that  place  for,  wis  to  fhew,  that  Spirit  in  Englijbjm§ht 
properly  be  apply*d  to  the  Soul,  uitliout  any  Notion  of  its  Immateriality,  as 
nn  was  by  Solomon  ;  which  whether  he  thought  the  Souls  of  Men  to  be  imma- 
terial, d'oes  little  ipjpear  in  that  Paflage,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Souls  o£  Men 
and  Beifts  together,  as  he  docs.  But  farther,  what  I  contended  for,  is  evi- 
dent from  that  place,  in  that  the  word  ^irit  is  there  apply'd,  by  {our  Traoftar 
tors,  to  the  Souls  of  iBeafis,  which  your  Lord(hip,  I  think,  does  not  rank  a- 
inongft  ttie  ihin^ateri^,  and  conf^quendy  immortal  ^in>x^  tho' they  have  Seofe 
and  ipontaneous  Motidn. 

J^t^.t^^^i  Biit  you  fay.  If  the  Soul  be  not  of  it  felf  a  free- thinking  Subfiance,  jm  do  mt  fee 
Vihat  Foundation  there  is  in  Nature  for  a  Day  of  Judgment.  Anfw.  Tho*  the  Hea- 
tlien  Wdild  did  not  ofiAd^  nor  do  to  this  day,  fee  a  Foundation  in  NottMf^a 
T)ay  of  jfudgment;  yet  in, Revelation,  ii  that  will  fatisfy  your  Lordfliip,  every 
onemayy^^tf  Fottnddtionfor  a  Day  of  Judgment,  becaufe  God  lias  po&tiv^y  ^ 
darM  it  >  tJho'  God  has  not  by  that  Revelation  taught  us,  whatthe  SahAanceof 
the  Soulisi  nor  has  any  where  laid,  that  the  Soul  of  it  felf  is  a  free  Agent- 
Whatfoever  any  created  Subftance  is,  it  is  not  of  it  felf,  but  is  by  the  good 
pleafure  of  its  Creator :  Whatever  Degrees  ot  Perfedion  it  has,  it  has  from 
the  bountiful  Hand  of  its  Maker*    t^or  it  is  true,  in  a  natural  as  weH  as  a  (pir 

iCen^.  f«  ritual  Senfe,  what  St.  PW  fays.  Not  that  we  arefufficient  of  our  felves  tothtnk 
My  thing  as  of  our  felves,  but  our  Suffuiency  is  of  God. 

But  your  Lordfliip,  as  I  gucfs  by  your  following  words,  would  argue.  That  a 
material  Subftance  cannot  be  a  free  Agent  i  whereby  I  fuppofe  you  only  meao, 
thiat  you  cannot  fee  or  conceive  how  a  folid  Subftance  fliould  begin,  flop,  er 
change  its  own  Motion.  To  which  give  me  leave  to  anfwer.  That  when  you 
can  make  it  conceivable,  how  any  created,  finite,  dependent  Subftance,  can 
move  It  felf,  or  alter  or  ftop  its  own  Motion,  which  it  muft,  to  be  n  free  Agent ; 
I  fuppofe  you  will  find  it  no  harder  for  God  to  beftow  this  Power  on  a  folid, 

Tufcubn.      than  an  unfolid  created  Subftance.    T^Uy,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  could 

Qtneft.  1.  i.  not  conceive  this  Power  to  be  in  any  thing,   but  what  was  from  Eternity  ; 

^  ^3*  Cim  pateat  igitur  atemum  id  effe  quod  feipfum  moveat,  fuis  efi  qui  hone  naturam 

animis  effe  tributam  neget  f  But  tho'  you  cannot  y^e  how  any  created  Subftance, 
folid  or  not  folid,  can  be  a  free  Agent  (pardon  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  put  in  both, 
till  your'Lordftup  pleafe  to  explain  it  of  either,  and  fliew  the  manner  how  ci- 
ther of  them  can,  of  it  felf,  move  it  felf  or  any  thing  elfc)  yet  I  do  not  tbiflk 
you  will  fo  far  den^ Men  to  be  free  Agents,  from  the  difficulty  there  isto  ftt 
how  they  are  free  Agents,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  be  Foundation  enough  /tr  -a 
Day  of  Judgment* 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judg  how  far  your  Lordfliip's  Speculations  reach  :    But 
finding  in  my  felf  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what  the  wife  Solomon  tells  me  -,  As 

thou 
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thou  knoweflnot  what  is  the  way  of  the  Spirit,  nor  how  the  Bones  do  grow  in  the  Womb  Eccl.  ii.5* 
oj  her  that  is  with  Child  ,•  even  fo  thou  knoweft  not  the  Works  of  God  who  maketh  all 
things:  I  gratefully  receive  and  rejoice  in  the  Light  o£  Revelation^  which  fets 
ipe  at  reft  in  many  things  ;  the  manner  whereof  my  poor  Rcalbn  can  by  no 
means  make  out  to  me :  Omnipocency,  I  know,  can  do  any  thing  that  contains  in 
it  no  Concradiaion  i  fo  that  I  readily  believe  whatever  God  has  declared,  5jio*my 
Reafon  find  Difficulties  in  it  which  it  cannot  matter.  As  in  the  prefcnt  Cafq^ 
God  having  reveal'd  that  there  ihall  be  a  Day  of  Judgment,  I  think  that  Foim-' 
dation  enough,  to  conclude  Men  are  free  enough  to  be  made  anfwerable  for  theii: 
Adions,  and  to  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done ;  tho'  how  Man  i$  a 
free  Agent,  furpafs  my  Explication  or  Comprehenfion. 

In  anfwer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St.  Luke,  your  Lordflup  asks,  Whc'  Chap.  24* 
ther  from  theft  words  of  our  Saviour,  it  follows  that  a  Spifit  is  only  oh  Appearance  ?  ver.  39« 
I  anfwer.  No ;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  fuch  an  Inference  from  them  :  But  it  ^'^^'^'f* 
follows,  that  in  Apparitions  there  is  fomething  that  appears,  and  that  that  which 
appears  is  not  wholly  immaterial ;  and  yet  this  was  properly  called  nvt!j(^,  ^nd 
was  often  looked  upon  by  thofe  who  call'd  it  nnvfjix  in  Greeks  and  now  call  k 
Spirit  in  Englijh,  to  be  the  Ghoft  or  Soul  of  one  departed  :  which,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, juftifies  my  ufe  of  the  word  Spirit,  for  a  thinking  voluntary  Agwt,  whe- 
ther material  or  immaterial. 

Your  Lordfliip  fays,  That  I  grant,  that  it  cannot,  upon  thefe  Principles,  be  Anfw.i-p«tf7* 
demonftrated,  that  the  fpiritual  Subftance  in  us  is  immaterial  ^  From  whence 
you  conclude,  That  then  my  Grounds  oj  Certainty  from  Ideaf  are  plainly  given  up. 
This  being  a  way  of  arguing  that  you  often  make  ufe  of,  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cadon  to  confider  it,  and  cannot  a^er  all  fee  the  force  of  this  Argument.  I  ac- 
knowledg,  that  this  or  that  Propofition  cannot  upon  my  Principles  be  demon- 
ftrated ;  ergo,  I  grant  this  PropoHtion  to  be  falfe,  That  Certainty  confifts  in  the 
Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas :  For  that  is  my  Ground 
of  Certainty,  and  till  that  be  given  up,  my  Grounds  of  Certainty  ^re  OOC  £f- 
ven  up. 

You  farther  tell  me,  That  I  fay,  the  Soufs  Immateriality  may  be  proF'd  pr^  B»^' 
bable  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  to  which  your  Locdfliip  replies,  7^0  is  pot  fke 
Point :  For  it  is  not  Probability^  but  Certainty,  that  you  are  promised  in  this  wof  pf 
Ideas,  and  that  the  Foundation  of  our  Knowledg  and  real  Certainty  lies  in  thfm  i  0d 
is  it  dwindled  into  a  Probability  at  lafi  i  This  is  al£b  what  your  Lordl^p  bfs 
been  pleas'd  to  objeft  to  me  more  than  once,  that  /  promised  Certainty*  \  wopj(d 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  words  this  Promife  is  made,  and  where  it  fiands,  for  I 
love  to  be  a  Man  of  my  Word.  I  have  indeed  told  wherein  I  think  Cewi?ty> 
real  Certainty  does  confift,  as  far  as  any  one  attains  it ;  and  I  do  not  yet,  ftotn, 
any  thing  your  Lordfliip  has  faid  againft  it,  Hnd  any  reaibn  to  change  my  Opi- 
nion therein  :  But  I  do  not  remember  that  I  promised  Certainty  in  this  Quefiion^ 
concerning  the  Soul's  Immateriality,  or  in  any  o^i  thofe  Proportions,  wherein 
you,  thinking  I  come  Aiort  of  Certainty,  infer  from  thence,  that  my  v)ay  of 
Certainty  by  Ideas  is  given  up.  And  I  am  fo  far  from  promifing  Certainty  in  9II 
things,  that  I  am  accus'd  by  your  Lordfliip  of  Scepticifm,  for  fetting  too  tmTpy9, 
Bounds  to  our  Knowledg  and  Certainty.  Why  therefore  your  Lordfliip  asks 
me,  jind  is  the  Certainty  [of  the  Soul's  being  immaterial]  dwindled  into  a  Prpb4^ 
bility  at  lafi  f  will  be  hard  to  fee  a  Reafon  for,  till  you  can  fliew  that  I  promised 
to  demonflrate  that  it  is  immaterial ;  or  that  others,  upon  their  Principles 
without  Ideas,  being  able  to  demonftrate  it  immaterial,  it  comes  to  dwindle  itfto 
bare  Probability,  upon  my  Principles  by  Ideas. 

One  thing  more  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  of.  I  had  faid,  ^^  That  the  B^  lAtta^itii 
''  lief  of  Cod  being  the  Foundation  of  all  Religion  and  genuine  Morality,  I 
*'  thought  no  Arguments,  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  work  the  Perfuafion  of  a 
•*  God  into  Mens  Minds,  fliould  be  invalidated,  which,  I  grant,  is  of  iU  Con* 
"  fequence."  To  which  words  of  mine  I  find,  according  to  your  paiticuljir 
Favour  to  me,  this  Reply  ;  That  here  Imufi  give  your  Lardfi^  leave  fo  a^m^  Aiiftf.if.*95 
what  I  think  of  the  univerfal  Confent  of  Mankind,  as  to  the  Being  oj  God  I  Hatb  not 
this  been  made  ufe  of  as  an  Argument,  not  only  by  Chrifiians,  but  by  the  wifeft  and 
greateft  Men  among  the  Heathens  ?  And  what  then  would  I  think  of  one  who  fbotild 
go  about  to  invalidate  this  Argument  f    And  thai  by  proving,  that  it  hath  been  dif-- 
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^overi  in  thefe  latter  Ages  by  Nirvigation^  that  there  are  whole  Nations  at  the  Baj  c/ 
Soldania,  in  Braiil,  in  the  Caribbce*Iflands  and  Paraquaria>  among  whom  thne 
was  found  no  Notion  of  a  God:  And  even  the  Author  oj  the  Effay  of  Human  Uu- 
dcrftanding  hath  done  this. 

To  this  your  Qucftion,  my  Lord,  I  anfwer.  That  /  think  that  the  tinivr/fal 
Confent  ^f  Mankind,  as  to  the  Being  oJ  a  God,  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  the 
vaftly  greater  Majority  of  Mankind,  have,  in  all  Ages  of  the  World,  a&ually 
believ'd  a  God ;  that  the  Majority  of  the  remaining  part  have  not  aduaUy 
disbeliev'd  it,  and  confequently  thofe  who  have  adually  opposM  the  Belief  of 
a  God,  have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that  comparing  thofe  that  have  adually 
disbeliev'd  with  thofe  who  have  adually  beh'ev  d  a  God,  their  Number  is  fo 
inconfiderable,  that  in  refped  of  this  incomparably  greater  Majority  of  thofe 
who  haveown'd  the  Belief  of  a  God,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  univerCal  Con- 
fent of  Mankind. 

This  is  all  the  univerfal  Confent  which  Truth  ot  Matter  of  Faft  will  allow,  and 
therefore  all  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  to  prove  a  God.  But  if  any  one  would 
extend  it  farther,  and  fpeak  deceitfully  for  God;  if  this  Univerfality  (hould  be 
urgM  in  a  drift  Senfe,  not  for  nmch  the  Majority,  but  for  a  general  Confent  of 
every  one,  even  to  a  Man  in  all  Ages  and  Countries  i  this  would  make  it  either 
no  Argument,  or  a  perfedly  ufele^  and  unnecefTary  one*  For  if  any  one  deny 
a  God,  fuch  a  perfeft  Univerfality  of  Confent  is  deftroy'd ;  and  if  no  body  does 
deny  a  God,  what  need  of  Arguments  to  convince  Atheifts  ? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  your  Lordfliip,  Were  there  ever  in  the  World  any 
Atheifior  no?  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of  raifing  a  Que/l/on  a- 
bout  the  Being  of  a  God,  when  no  body  queftions  it  ?  What  need  of  proviso- 
nal  Arguments  apainft  a  Fault,  from  which  Mankind  are  fo  wholly  free;  and 
which,  by  an  univerfal  Confent,  they  may  be  prefum'd  to  be  fecure  from}    If 
you  fay  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will)   that  there  have  been  Atheifls  in  the 
World,  then  your  Lordship's  univerfal  Confent  reduces  it  felf  to  only  a  great 
Majority  ;  and  then  make  that  Majority  as  great  as  you  will,  what  I  have  faid 
in  the  place  quoted  by  your  Lordfliip,  leaves  it  in  its  full  force,  and  I  have  not 
£ud  one  word  that  does  in  the  leafl  invalidate  this  Argument  for  a  God.    The 
Argument  I  was  upon  there,  was  to  ihew,  That  the  Idea  of  God  was  not  in- 
nate i  and  to  my  pqrpofe  it  was  fufficient,  if  there  were  but  a  lefs  Number  found 
in  the  World,  who  had  no  Idea  of  God,  than  your  Lordfbip  will  allow  there 
have  been  of  profefs'd  Atheilb :  for  whatfoever  is  innate,  mufl  be  univerfal 
in  the  ftridefl  Senfe  ;   one  Exception  is  a  fufEcient  Proof  againft  it.    So  that 
aU  that  I  faid,  and  which  was  quite  to  another  purpofe,  did  not  at  all  tend^ 
n^r  can  be  made  vAt  of  to  invalidate  the  Argument  for  a  Deity,  grounded  on 
fuch  an  univerfal  Confent  as  your  Lordfbip,  and  all  that  build  on  it  mu/l  own, 
which  is  only  a  very  difproportion'd  Majority  :  Such  an  univerfal  Confent  my  Ar- 
gutnent  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  lefs,  than  you  will  be  pleased 
to  allow  it.    Tour  Lordfliip  therefore  might,  without  any  prejudice  to  thofe 
Declarations  of  Good-will  and  Favour  you  have  for  the  Author  of  the  Effay  of 
Human  Vnderftanding,  have  fpat'd  the  mentioning  his  quoting  Authors  that 
are  in  Print,  for  Matters  of  Fad,  to  quite  another  purpofe,.  as  going  about  to 
invalidate  the  Argument  for  a  Deity  from  the  univerfal  Confent  of  Ahnkind ;  Hncc 
he  leaves  that  univerfal  Confent  as  entire,  and  as  large  as  you  your  felf  do,  or 
can  own,  or  fnppofe  it*    But  here  I  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry  that  your  Lordfliip 
has  given  me  this  occafvon  for  the  Vindication  of  this  Paffage  of  my  Book,  if  there 
Ihould  be  any  one  befides  your  Lordfliip  who  fliould  fo  far  miftake  it,  as  to 
think  it  in  the  leafl  invalidates  the  Argument  for  a  God,  from  the  univerfal  Confem 
of  Mankind. 

But  becaufe  you  qucftion  the  Credibility  of  thofe  Authors  I  have  quoted, 
Aafw«i^*t9«  which,  you  fay  in  the  next  Paragraph,  were  very  iU  chofen ;  I  will  crave  leave  to 
fay,  That  he  whom  I  rely'd  on  for  his  Teftimony  concerning  the  Hotemots  o( 
SoUania,  was  no  lefs  a  Man  than  an  AmbaiTador  from  the  King  of  England  to 
the  Great  Mogul :  Of  whofe  Relation,  Monfieur  Thevenot,  no  ill  Judg  in  the 
Cafe,  had  fo  great  an  Efteem,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  tranflate  it  into 
French,  and  publifli  it  in  his  (which  is  counted  no  unjudicious)  CoUe&ion  of 
Travels.  But  to  intercede  with  your  Lordfliip  for  a  little  more  £ivourabIe  al- 
lowance 
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lowance  of  Credit  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Relation,  Coore,  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
Country  who  could  fpeak  EugUih^^  allur'd  Mr.  T'erry^  That  they  of  Soldania  had  Terfy*% 
no  God.     But  if  he  too  have  the  ill  luck  to  find  no  Credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  Voyage, 
will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a  Divine  of  the  Church  oi  Eniland  t\o^  ii-^*7i*25« 
ving,  and  admit  of  his  Tcftimony  in  confirmation  oiSiiT'ho.  Roes-  This  wor- 
thy Gentleman,  in  the  Rciacion  of  his  Voyage  to  Surat^  printed  but  two  years 
fince,  fpcaking  of  the  fame  People,  has  thcfe  words,-.  'They  are  funk  even  Mow 
Jdolatryy  are  deftitute  of  both  Prieft  and  Temple,  and  faving  aliule  Shew  of  Rejoh  ^^*   ^J['«* 
dng^  njohkh  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  Moon,  have  loft  aUkind  of  religious  Devo^  ^  P*^  ^* 
tiott.  Nature  has  fo  richly  provided  for  their  Convenience  in  this  life,  that  they  have 
drown  d  all  Senfe  of  the  God  of  it,  and  are  grown  quite  carelefs  of  the  next. 

But  to  provide  againft  the  cleared  Evidence  of  Atheifm  in  thefc  People,  you 
fay.  That  the  Account  given  of  them  makes  them  not  fit  to  be  a  Standard  for  the  Senfe  Anfw.fl 
of  Mankind-    This,  I  think,  may  pafs  for  nothing,  till  fome  body  be  founds  ;»•  90.' 
that  makes  them  to  be  a  Standard  for  the  Senfe  of  Mmkind:  All  the  ufcl  made  of 
them  was  to  (hew.  That  there  were  Men  in  the  World  that  had  no  innate 
Idea  of  a  God.     But  to  keep  fomething  like  an  Argument  going  (for  what  will 
not  that  do?)  you  go  near  denying  rhofc  C(rfers  to  be  Men :  what  elfe  do  thcfe 
words  fignify?    A  People  fo  ftrangely  bereft  of  common  Senfe,  that  they  can  hardly  mi; 
he  reckon  d  among  Mankind  -,  as  appears  by  the  befl  Accounts  of  the  Cafers  of  Sol- 
dania, &c.    I  hope  if  any  of  them  were  called  Peter,  James  or  John,  it  would 
be  part  fcrupic  that  they  were  Men  -,  however  Courvee,  IVewena ,  and  Cou/beda^ 
and  thofe  others  who  had  Names,  that  had  no  place  in  your    Nomenclator^ 
would  hardly  pafs  mufler  with  your  Lordfliip. 

My  Lord,  Iftiould  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  your  felf  fay  here 
may  be  a  Motive  to  you  to  confider.  That  what  you  have  laidfuch  ftrefe  on,  coo- 
cerning  the  general  Nature  of  Man,  as  a  real  Being,  and  the  Subje£l  of  Properties^ 
amounts  to  nothing  for  the  diflinguiihing  of  Species ;  fince  you  your  felf  own 
that  there  may  be  Individuals,  wherein  there  is  a  common  Nature  with  a  particular 
Suhfiftence  proper  to  each  of  them :  whereby  you  arc  fo  little  able  to  know  of 
which  of  the  Ranks  or  Sorts  they  are,  into  which  you  fay,  Ood  has  ordered  Beings^  p.  kJ^, 
and  which  he  hath  JUftinguiJb'd  by  effemial  Properties^  that  you  are  in  doubt  whe; 
ther  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  Mankind  or  no. 

Give  me  leave  now  to  think,  My  Lord,  thit  I  have  given  an  Anfwer  to  all 
that  is  any  way  miaterial  in  either  of  the  Letters  you  have  honour^  me  with. 
If  there  be  any  Argument  which  you  think  of  weight,  that  you  find  omitted^ 
upon  the  lead  Intimation  from  your  Lordfhip  where  it  Is,  I  promife  to  confidei^ 
it,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  you  Satisfadion  concerning  it,  either  by  owning 
my  Conviftion,  or  (hewing  what  hinders  it.  This  Refpeft  I  (hall  think  due  front 
me  to  your  Lordfliip :  Tho*  I  know  betcer  to  imploy  the  little  time  my  Bufinefs 
and  Health  afford  me,  than  to  trouble  my  felf  with  the  little  Cavillers,  who 
may  either  be  fet  on,  or  be  forward  (in  hope  to  recommend  themfelves)  to 
meddle  in  this  Controverfy. 

Before  I  conclude,  'tis  fit  I  take  notice  of  the  Obligation  I  have  to  you,  for 
the  Pains  you  have  been  at  about  my  EJfay^  which  I  conclude  could  not  have  been 
any  way  fo  effeftually  recommended  to  the  World,  as  by  your  manner  of  wri- 
ting againft  it.  And  fince  your  Lordfliip's  fliarp  Sight,  fo  carefully  employed 
for  its  CorreAion,  has,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  found  no  Faults  in  it,  which 
your  Lord&ip's  great  Endeavours  this  way  have  made  out  to  be  really  there ;  I 
hope  1  may  prefume  it  will  pafs  the  better  in  the  World,  and  the  Judgment  of 
all  confidering  Men,  and  make  it  for  the  future  ftand  better  even  in  your  Lord- 
(hip's  Opinion.    I  beg  your  Lordfliip's  Pardon  for  this  long  Trouble,  and  am. 

My    LORD, 
Oates,  May  4. 

169%.  Tour  Lordfhip's  moft  Humble,  and 

Moft  Obedient  Servant; 

John  Locke. 
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EDucation,  partly  Caufe  ofVnreafona^ 
blenefsy  177.  J.  3* 
htkc&y  140.  $.  1. 
Enthufiafm,  330. 

Defcrib^dy  331.  $.6,7^ 

Its  Rifgy  ibid.  $.  5. 

Ground  of  Perfuafim  rnitfi  ie  examin^ 

andhawy  332.  S*io. 
Firmnefs  of  it  mfufftciem  Proofy  333* 

$.  12,  13. 
Enthufiafm  fails  of  the  Evtdmce  itfre*^ 

tends tOy  332.  1  11. 
Envy,  96;  $.13,  14. 
Error,  wh^y  335.  S.  i. 
Caufesof  Errory  ibid- 

1.  fVant  of  Protfsy  33 yJ^  |.  2* 

2.  IVantof  SkiUtottfetbemy  336.$.y. 

3.  ^^itf  0/  ^i?^o  ufetbenty  ibid.  S.  6. 
4*  ^roisg  Meqfmes  of  Probaiilityy  337. 

$  7. 
Fftu^  Ai!?ii  alfent  to  Errors  than  is  fuf" 
pos'dy  341.  $.  18. 
Effence,  Real  and  Nominal,  188.  $.  ly. 
p.  104.  $.  2,  3. 
Suppofition  of  uninteSigiUe  real  Effences 

of  Speciety  afnoUfe,  189.  $.  17. 
jRf/i/  ondNminal  Effences  in/impleldeas 
and  Modes  always  the  fame^  in  Sulh 
fiances  always  different^  189.  S.  18. 
Eflences,  how  ingenerablemd  incwrrtiftiUe^ 
ibid.  %.  19. 
Sfecifick  Effences  of  mixed  Modes  aretf 

Mens  makit^  andbow,  194,  I9y. 
Vtbo*  arbitraryy  yetmtm  rmdmy  196k 

Of  mixed  Modes,  V)iy  CalFd  Notions^ 

198.   S.   12. 

H^bat,  199*  $•  ^« 
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£{fcnces,  relate  only  to  Species,  200.  §.4. 

Real Effemes  what,  201.  %6.  p.-^ii. 

IVe  know  them  Hot^  202.  §.9. 

Our  fpecifick  EJfences  of  Suhftames  are  no- 
•  thing  bttt  CoSeiiions  Off  fenjible  Ideas, 
205.  %.  21. 

Nominal  are  made  by  the  Mind,  206. 

But  not  altogether  arbitrarily  208.  §,28. 

p.  382,  383. 
Different  in  feveral  Men,  ibid.  §.  28. 
Nominal  Effemes  of  Subfiances,   how 

made,  ibid.  S.  28,  29.    Thefe  give 

more  than  a  Name,  18 1. 
Are  very  variopu,  209.  $•  30,  3 1. 
Of  Species  is  the  abfhaii  Idea  the  Name 

fhmdsfor,  187.  $.  12.  p.  183.  S.  19. 
Is  of  Man^s  making,  188.  §.  14. 
£i^t  founded  in  the  Agreement  of  Things, 

187.  §•  13. 
iitffl/  Effences  determine  not  our  Species^ 

ibid.  S.  13. 
Every  difiin£i  abfhaSi  Idea  with  a  Name, 

is  a  difiinB  Effence  of  a  diflinii  Spe- 

cies,  188.  S.  14. 
Real  Effences  of  Subftances  not  to  be 

known,  274.  S.  12.  p.  380. 
Effcntial,  what,  199.  S.  2.  /.  200.  S.  y. 

NothingEffentiat  tolndividuals, ihS  4. 
5«^  ro  Species,  ao  i .  $.  tf. 
Effemial  Difference,  what,  200.  $.  y. 
Eternal  Verities,  300.  $.  14. 
Eternity,  i»  our  Difputes  and  Reafonir^s  ^- 

£oi«r  it,whyweare  aptto  blunder^id^ 

Whence  we  get  Hs  Idea,  ytf.  $.28. 
Evil,  xi;^^,  108.  $.  42. 
Exigence,  411  Idea  of  Senfation  and  Refle^ 
Bion,  45.  $.7. 
Our  own  Exiflence  we  know  intuitively, 
290.  $.  2. 
And  cannot  doubt  of  it,  ibid*  S.  3* 
0/  cr^/i/fi2  /^i'^£^  knowM  only  by  our 

Senfes,  296.  S.  1. 
Pafl  Exiflence  kmnvnonlyby  Memory, 
299.  $.  !!• 
Expanfion,  boundlefs,  78.  S.  2. 

Should  be  applied  to  Space  in  general,  70. 
$.  27. 
Experience  ^ea  helps  us,  where  we  think 

not  it  does,  5  2.  S.  8. 
Extafy,  94.  $.  !• 

Extenfion :  w^  ^^n;^  no  diflinB  Ideas  of 

very  great,  or  very  little  Extenfion, 

164.  S.  16. 

Of  Body  incomprehenfible,  1 3 2.  S.23 ,  &c. 

Denominations  from  Place  and  Extenfion 

are  many  cf  them  Relatives,  142.$. 5. 

And  Body  mt  the  fame  thing,  6$.  S.  ii* 

Its  Definition  infignificant,  66.  $.   15. 

Of  Body  and  of  Space,  hovidifiin^ifbd, 

43*  $.  J-  p*  69.  $.  27* 


F. 


F  Acuities  oftheMindfiflexercifed,66. 
§.  14.  p.  99.  S.  6. 
Are  but  Powers^  10 1.  $.  I7« 
Operate  not,  ibid.  $.  18,  20. 
Faith  /J»i  Opinion,  as  difiinguijFd  from 
Knowlei^,  what,  308.  S.  2, 3. 
AndKnowledg,  their  difference,  ibid. 

§.3.^.410,411,471,482. 
^A/^r,  315-  $.14. 
Not  oppofite  to  Reafon,  3  25.  $.  24. 
And  Reafon^  326.    As  contra- diflin- 

guifh'd  to  Reafon,  what,  3  25.  $.  2. 
Cannot  convince  us  of  any  thing  contrary 

to  our  Reafon,  327,  &c.  S.  y,  (J,  8. 
Matter  of  Faith  is  only  Divine  Revela-- 

tion,  328.  $.  5. 
Things  above  Reafon  are  only  proper  Mat* 
ters  of  Faith,  ibid.  $.  7, 9. 
Falfhood,  tuZ^^V/,  269.  S.  9.  And  why. 

Fear,  9tf.  $.10. 

Figure,  64.  $.  5. 

Figurative  Sp:ech,  an  Abufe  of  Langu^e, 

Finite,  onii  Infinite,  Modes  of  Quantitj, 
85.  $.  I. 
^/?  fo^fz;^  /i^tfx  of  Quamity,  finite, 
87.  S.  8. 
Forms,  Subflantial  Forms  diftinguifb  not 

Species,  202.  S.  10. 
Free,  how  far  a  Man  is  fo,  102.  $.  21. 
A  Man  not  Free  to  will,  or  not  to  wiB^ 
103.  $.22,23,  24. 
Freedom  beUmgs  only  to  Agents,io2.  $•  19I 

Wherein  it  omfifis,  104.  $•  27. 
Free- Will,  Liberty  belongs  not  to  the  ff^U, 
100.  S.  14. 
Wherein  confifts  that  which  is  called  Free^ 
WiU,  103.  $.24.  p.  III.  $.47. 

G. 

GEneral  Ideas,  how  made^^9.  §.  9. 
Knowledge  what,  2tfi.  S.  31. 
Propofitions  cannot  be  known  to  be  true, 
without  knowing  the  Effence  of  the  Spe' 
cies,  270.  $.4. 
JVords  how  made,  185.  S.  6,  7,  8. 
Belong  only  to  Signs,  187.  S.  ii: 
Gentlemen  fhouUnot  be  ignorant,  3  3  tf.  $.5* 
Genus  and  Sjpecies,  whaty  iS6.  S.  lo.        \ 
Are  but  Latin  Names  for  forts,  19  j.  $•  9. 
L  but  a  partial  Conception  of  what  is  in 

the  Species,  209.  1  32. 
And  Species  adju/led  to  the  end  of  Speech^ 

210.  $.  33* 
And  Species  are  made  in  order  to  general 
Names,  211.  $.  39. 
Generation,  141.  $.  2. 

God 
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Cod  immovaMe,  becauje  infinite^  1 3  2.  S.  2 1 . 

FiUs  Immenfity  as  well  as  Eternity^'j^.^.'i. 

His  Duration  not  like  that  of  the  Crea- 
tures y  82.  §.12. 

An  Idea  of  God  not  innate,  24.  $.  8* 

"jThe  Exifience  of  a  God  evident^  and 
obvious  to  Reafon,  ibid.  §.  9. 

1%e  Notion  of  a  God  once  got,  ts  the  like* 
lieji  to  fpread  andbecontinudy  25. 
§.9,10. 

Idea  of  God  late  and  imperfeSiy  2  ^.  |'.  1 3  • 

Contrary,  17.  §•  ij* 

Inconjijient,  ibid.  §.15. 

Jhe  beji  Notions  of  God  ^ot  by  Timght 
and  Application^  ibid.  S.  15. 

Notions  of  God  frequently  not  worthy  of 
hiniy  27.  S.  16. 

7he  Being  of  a  God  certain,  ibid.    ^ 
Honi)  ^tis  foy  p.  3 70,  37 1. 

As  evident  as  that  the  three  Angles  of  a 
Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  3  o. 
$.  22*  Tea,  as  that  two  opfojite  An- 
gles are  equal,  p.  27.  §.  16. 

The  Being  of  a  God  demonftrabk,  290, 
291.  %.  I,  6. 

Mori  certain  than  any  other  Exijience 
without  us,  291.  $.  5. 

The  Idea  of  God  not  the  only  Prddfofhis 
Exijience y  25)2.  1  7.  ^.  ^66,  &c. 

^he  Being  of  a  God  the  Foundatioh  of 
Morality  and  Divinity,  292.  S.  ^. 

Tie  Belief  of  it  fo,  tho  it  arife  not  to 
flriH  Knowled^y  478,  &c. 

JtoV)  far  general  Confent  fr&ves  it,  574. 

Uot  material,  253.  §.  13,  &c.  p.  562. 

How  we  make  our  Idea  of  God,   135. 

$•  33>  34- 
Gold  is  fixed;  the  various  ftgnifitatioH 

of  this  Propojhion,  ^ij.     S.  50. 
Water  flraind  through  it,  42.  S.  4. 
Good  and  Evil,  whaty$}.$.2,p.  108.5.42. 
T'he  greater  Good  determines  notihelViB, 

io6,8cc.  S.  35,38,44. 
Whyy^  iop.  S.  44,45.  p.  115.  $.  59, 

60,^4,  65,68. 
^Twofold,  215.  S.  61. 
Works  on  the  Will  only  by  Defire,    1 10. 

S-4^- 
Dejire  of  Good  how  io  be  r  ji/^^,ib.S4tf  ,47. 

HAbit,   124.  §.  16.  ;  " 

Habitual  A£iionspafs  often  withoui 
our  Notice,  53.  1  lo. 
Hair,  how  it  appears  in  a  Microfcope,  t  ip. 
S.  II.  * 

Happihefs,  what,  108.  5.  42. 

What  Happinefs  Men  purfue,  i  op.S.43  • 
How'  we  come  to  refi  in  narrotu  Happi-- 
nefs,   ii5.   S.  5P,  60. 
Vol.  I. 


Hardncfs,  what,  42.  §.  4; 

Hatred,  95.  §.5.  p.  96.  S.  14I  ^ 

Heac  and  Cold,  how  the  Senfation  of  tbef/f 

both  is  producd  by  the  fame  Water  at 

the  fame  time,  49.  $.  21. 
Hiftory,  what  Hifthry  of  mofi  Authority, 

313.  S.  II. 
Hope,  96.  1  9. 

Hypothefcs,  their  Ufe,^o$.  $.  13, 
jireto  be  buflt  on  Matter  of  F^,34.  §.ioC 


1. 


JArgODi  how  to  be  avoided,  p.  544.' 
Ice  and  Water,  whether  difHnSl  Spe^ 
des^  204.  $.  13. 
Idea,  what,  47.  S.  8.  f.  37^. 

Ideas,  their  Original  in  Children,  22.  $.2. 

p.  2(5.  $.  13. 
None  innate,  27.  ^  17. 
Becaufe  not  remember  d,  28.  $.  20« 
Are  what  the  Mind  is  ihtptoyd  dkout  ih 

thinking,  32.  §.  i. 
AllfrmSenfatiok  orRefie^on,ib>%.2^ci 
How  this  is  to  be  under  flood,  347. 
Their  way  of  getting,  obfervabte  in  Chil^ 

drin,  33.  S.  6. 
Whyfome  haife  tHoreyfome  fewer  Ideas, 

ibid.  $.7. 
OfRefleSlion  got  iate,'  dndin  fome  "uerjf 

negligently,  34.  $.  %. 
7' heir  Beginning  andJhcreafe  in  Chil4reti, 

38.  S.  21, 22,  23,  24. 
Their  OriginalinSenfatioriandRefieSiohi 

38.  S.24. 
Of  oneSenfe^  40,  $.  i. 
Want  NaiHes,  41.  §1  2; 
Of  more  than  orte  Setife,  4^." 
Of  RefieUioh,  43.  $.  i.    ' 
Of  Senfation  and  RefieSiioH,  44* 
As  in  the  Mind,  and  in  ThOtgs^  mufi 

be  diflinguiflfdy  47.  $.'7. 
Notalmys Refimbiances,l\%A.  i$i8cd. 
Tet  more  than  Names,  $29.    . 
Which^i^e  firft,  is  Hot  material  to  khofw; 

52.  5^:7.  ,  .     • 

Of  Senfation  often  alter  d  by  the  Jud^ 

mdm,  ibid.  S.  8. 
PrincipaUhhofe  of  Si^ht^  53.^.9* 
ipf  Reflehion,  (?i.  §.  14: 
Simj^le 'Ideas  Men  a^^tH;'^6. 1  28. 
MA^e  in  a  regular  Trdh;^  hUr  Minds i 

72.  SvPr    .   .  .  ,^^..  ^     ^ 
That  have  Degrees  wahfNames,9i  .$.  6. 
Why  fmehaive  Namel,  and  others  not, 

ibid.*  S.  7. 
Original,  121.  §.  7/. 
AU  Con^tex  Ideas  rifihSle  into  Sim^ 

pie,  lid.  $.9:     / 
ff^at  Simple  Ideas  h^e  been  tkoft  nuh, 

difiid,  128.  $.10;  '    ^"      * 

Ffff  Ufdi 
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Idea;  our  Complex  Idea  of  God  and  other 
Spirits  common  in  every  things  but  Infi- 
nity ^  xj^-  $•  3^* 
•    Clear  and  oifoire^  160.  $»  2. 

ViftinB  and  xonfufedy  1 6 1  •  $.  4. 

J4aj  he  clear  in  one  part,  and  ohfcure  in 
another  J  16^.  $.  13. 

Bjtal  and  Jantafiical,  16$.  %.  u 

Simple  a,re  aU  real,  165,  S.  a. 

^wdademate,  167.  S.  2. 

What  Idea  of  mixed  Modes  arefantafti^ 
caly  166.  $.4* 

ff^hat  Idea  ofSubfiances  are  fantaftical, 
166.  $.5. 

Adequate  and  Inadequate,  166.  $.  i. 

How /aid  to  be  in  things,  167*  $•  2. 

Modes  are  aU  ^de^fuate  Ideas ^  x  ^7«  S.  3  • 

Vnlefs  as  refer* d  to  Names,  id8.  §.  4,  5. 

Of  Subfiances  Inadequate^  170.  $.  1 1. 

1.  As  refer'dfore^EJfences,  168.  S.6,7. 

2.  As  refgr^d  to  a  ColleHion  of  Simple 
Ideas,  i6g.  $.  8« 

Simple  Ideas  are  peffe£iM\rKX,i7o.%.  1 2. 
Of  ^fiances  are  perfect  Mxmx,  1 71  .§.  1 3 . 
Cf  Modes  are  perfeU  Archetypes, ib.  $.14. 
itrue  or  falfe,  lyx. 

Wkenfalfe,  lyjj&c ^21,22,23,24,25. 
As  bare  Appear ffnces  ttithe  Mind^  neither 

true  nor  falfe,  172.  $.  3. 
As  refer^dto  otb^AUPs  Ideate  or  to  real 

Exiflence,  oir  to  real  EJfences^  may  be 

true  or  falA\  ibid.  S  4,  5- 
1heReafonoffuchR^erence,i72S6,7,S. 
Simple  Idem  r^'dto  other  Mens  Ideas, 

kafi  apt  to  be  falfe,  ij}*  S.j. 
Complex  ones  in  ^his,  reJfeSl  fjtore  (^  to 

be  falfe,    ej^edatty  thofe  ^   mixed 

Modes,^  173.  $.  It. 
Simple  Ideas  refinr'd  to  Exifience  are  aB 

true,  173.  $ji4,J<J. 
.    7ho  the^  fhould  be  different  in  different 

Men,  174.  %.  15. 
.   .Complex  Ideas  of  Modes  are  aStruo,  174. 

$.  17. 
qf$ubjianciswhenfa(fef  i7$f$.2i^icc. 
When  right  or  wrong,  171^.  $.  2^. 
Tiaf  v)e.  ^€  tmcf^aUe  qfi  257.  $.23. 
^  *tiat  we  cannot  attain^  beccu^fe  of  their 

Rifpioteneff^  258.  $,  24. 
Secaiife'vf  t^Minutenp^^  ibid.  $.  2j; 
.^infle  b(^ejLrealCo«^(^^^         things, 

'  '  And  dtl  others  but  of  Stdfflanofs,  ibid.  $.5 . 
^^  vS^le  ca^pt  be.  got  by  Wris  ofDefini-^ 
^ ^^iifhs,  192.  %.  11. 
''^  "  Sut  only  by  Experience,  1^3.  ^.  I4. 
Of  mixed  Modes^  wfff  mofi  Compounded, 
^j.        1^8.  $.  13-      ^   . 

Specifick  of  ntixed  Mside^  how  at  fir  ft 
n>.  '   ^^ '    J'fJ^ance  in  Kinneah  and 
'Niout>hV2i3,  J.44,4y. 


Of  Sub  fiances :  infiance  in  Zahab,  214. 

$•  47 , 

Smple  Ideas  and  Modes  have  allabftratl 
as  well  as  concrete  Names,  2 1 7.  $.  2. 

Of  Subfiances  have  fcarce   any  concrete 
Names^  218.  §.  2. 

Different  in  different  Men,  221.  5,  i ;. 

Our  Ideas  almofl  all  relative,  97.  §.  3. 

Particular  are  fir fi  in  the  Af/W,  278.5.9. 

General  are  imferfeSl,  ibid. 

How  pofitive  Ideas  may  be  frompriva- 
tiveCaufes^  a6.  5.4. 

Tie  Ufs  of  this  Term  not  dangerous^  40  2 , 
&c.  'Tis  fitter  than  the  wordNution, 
404.  Other  words  as  liable  to  be  a- 
bus*d  aa  this,  ibid .  Tet  Uis  condemned 
both  as  new  and  not  new^  ao6,  437. 
ihefame  with  Notion^  Sente,  Mean- 
ing, Sec.  503.  Their  ConneWon  m^ 
be  clear,  tho  they  are  not  wholly  fo, 
524,  525.  They  are  not  the  things 
whereof  they  are  Ideas,  J2y.  The 
Author  never  fpeaks  of  felf  evident 
Ideas,  537. 
Identical  Propofitionsteachnothing,22$Ji.2. 
Identity,  not  an  innate  Idea^  23 •  S- 3  i4i  5* 

AndDiverfity,  142, 
.  Of  a  Plant  wherein  it  amfifts,  144.  $.  4, 

Of  Animals,  ibid.  $.  5 . 

Of  a  Man,   144.  S.  6,  8. 

Unity  of  Subfiance  does  not  always  make 
the  fame  Idea,  ibid.  $.  7. 

Perfonal  Idea,  14^.  $.9. 

Requires  not  the  fame  Body,  4p5,  &c. 

Depends  onthefameCcnfcioufnefs^ibu^.io. 

Continued Exifience  makes  Identity,  153. 

$•  29- 
And  Diver  fit  J  in  Ideaa  the  fir  ft  Percept 
tion  of  the  Mind,  243 .  %.  4; 
Idcots  and  Madmen,  60.  §.  12,  ij^ 
Igc^ance,  our  Imorance  infinkefy  exceeds 
our  Knowleag,  257.  $.22. 
Caufes  of  Ignorance,  ibid.  §.  23.  ^ 

1.  For  want  of  Ideas,  ibid. 

2.  For  want  of  a  difcovetabk  OmneSioM 
between  the  Ideas  we  have,  2$ p.  $.  28. 

3.  For  warn  of  tracing  the  Ideas  we  have^ 
261.  §.  30. 

JUatioq,  what^  J15.  $.  2. 
Immenfity,  (J3.  §.4. 

How  this  Idea  is  got,  85.  §•  3. 
Immov2Aitit^,of  whole  Nations, 1$.  $-P>io; 
Immortality  not  annexed  to  anySbapi^^. 

§.15.        . 
ImpcnctrabiH!tjr.'4i.  §.  i. 
Impofition  ofOpiriions  unreafonable^  i  x.$4« 
Impoffibile  ef{  Idem  ejfe  &  non  effe,  not 

the  firfl  thing  known,   li.  %  25. 
Impoffibility,  not  an  innate  Idea^  23.  §.  3. 
Imprcffion  on  the  Mind,  what,  4.  §,  5. 
Inadequate  A/^otf,^  166.  ^.  i. 

Incom- 
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Incompatibility,  howjarknowaile,  254. 

§  15. 
Individaationis  Principiumy  is  Exijience, 

143.  §.  3. 
}nh\\ib\c  Judg  of  Controverfies,  25.  $.  12. 
Inference,  wfoaty  315.  §.2,3,4. 
Infinice,  why  the  Idea  cf  Infinite  not  applh 

cable  to  other  IdeaSy  as  "weU  as  thofe  of 

i^antityy  Jince  they  can  be  as  often  re- 

featedy  86.  $.  6. 
"The  Idea  of  btfinity  of  Space  or  Number^ 

and  of  Space  or  Number  Infinite,  tnufl 

be  diflimuijh'd,  87.  Jj.  7. 
Our  Idea  of  Infinite  very  objcure,  ib.  $.  8. 
Number  jurnifhes  us  with  the  ckarejl 

Ideas  of  Infinite,  88.  §.  9. 
*TheIdta  of  Infinite  a  growingIdea,ib,§.  1 2. 
Our  Idea  of  Infinite  partly  pofitive,  partly 

comParativeypartly  negative^Bp.  §.  ij. 
U/hy  Jome  Men  think  they  have  an  Idea 

of  infinite  Duration,  but  not  of  infi* 

nite  Space,  pi.  §.20. 
JJ/hy  Difputes  about  Infinite  are  ufuaBy 

perplexed,  ibid.  $.21. 
Our  Idea  of  Infinity  has  its  Original  in 

Senfation  and  RefleUion,  92.  $•  22. 
We  have  no  pofitive  Idea  of  In  finite,  88. 

Infinity,  why  more  commonly  allowed  to  Dtf- 
ration,  than  to  Expanfion,  jp.  $«  4. 
How  apply d  to  God  by  us,  85.  $.  i. 
Sow  we  get  this  Idea,  ibid.  if.  2,  3. 
The  It^ty  of  Number,  Duration,  and 
Space,  different  ways  confider^d,    82. 
$.  10, 1  i. 
Innate7r»^£/  mufl  bethefirfl  kuoitmi  i  .$.2tf. 
Principles  to  no  purPoJe^  if  Men  can  be  ig; 
nor  ant  or  doubtjul  of  them,  X7«  $.  13. 
trimplei^my  Zor^/ Herbert  examined, 

ii.(.i$,&c. 
M>ral  Rules  to  nopurpofe,  if  ^aceable 

or  alterable,  20.  ^.  20. 
Tropo/hkns  tnufl  be  diflinguijh^d  from  0- 
thers  by  their  Ckarnefs  and  Vfefulnefs, 
2p,  $.21. 
^he  DoSirsne  of  Jnnaie  Principles  nf  iU 
Confefuence^  31.  f.  24. 
Inftant,  what,  73.  $.  io« 

And cmtinual Change,  73..  f.  %^^  I4>i5. 
Intdligihly^  howte  fpeak  or  write  fo,  544. 
Intoicive  Kmwledgy  246.  $•.  i. 

Our  higheft  Certainty,  315.  if.  14. 
Invention,  wherein  it  confifis,  56.  Jf.  8. 
Joy,  96.  §•  7. 
Iron,  of  what  Advantage  to  Mankind,iOj\^ 

Judgment,  wrflug  judgments  in  reference 
toGetodanA  Evil,  114.  $.58. 
^git  Judgment,  ibid. 
0«£  Cavfe  cf  wrong  Judffnenf,  3  XQ^$<3* 
Wlerein  it  confifts,  307. 


Kj 

KNowledg  A^  a  ^^/  ConneSim  vrith 
Words,  233.  §.25. 
Zie  Author's  Definition  of  it  explained 

and  defended,  4104    How  it  differs 

from  Faith,  ibid     His  Definition  of 
,  ft  leads  not  to  Scepticifm,  509,  &c. 
What,  243.  $.  2. 
Htm;  ;i^^i&  our  Kmwledg  depends  on  ottr 

Senfes,  241.  §•  23. 
ABual,  244.  §.  8. 
Habitual,  244.  §•  8. 
Habitual  twofold,  244.  $•  p. 
bttuitive,  246.  if.  I. 
Intuitive  the  ciearefty  ibid. 
Intuitive,  irrefiftible,  ibid. 
Demonftrative,  246.  §.  2. 
Of  general  Trttths,  is  aD  eitherimuHiw 

or  demonftrative,  2/^9*  §.  14, 
Of  particular  Exifiences  is  fenfitive,yjid. 
Clear  Ideas  do  not  always  produce  cleat 

Knowledg,  24P*  $.15. 
What  kind  ofKnowle^  we  have  of  Na'^ 

ture,  129.  if.  12. 
Its  beginning  and  frogrefs,  61.  §.  ijj' 

16,  17.  p.  7i.$«  15,  i5. 
{71'z^  m  in  the  Faeukies  to  attain  it,  25. 

§.I2i 

Alens  Knowledg  according  to  the  Lnploj'- 

mentoj  their  Faculties^  30.  ^22. 
To  be  got  only  by  the  Application  of  ottr 

own  Thought  to  the  Contemplation  of 

things,  ibid*   $*  23. 
Extent  (f  Human  Knowledg,  250^ 
Our  Knowledg  goes  not  beyond  our  Ideas^ 

ibid.  §.  I. 
Nor  beyond  the  Perception  cf  their  Agree* 

mem  or  Difi^reemem,  ibid.  $.  2. 
Reaches  not  to  oB  our  Ideas,  2  $0.  if.  ii 
Much  tefi  to  the  Reality  of  things,  ib.  §b^. 
Tet  very  improvable,  if  right  ways  were 

taken,  230.  $.5* 
Cf  Co-exifleme  very  n^trrow,  252,  &c* 

if,  p,  10,  II.  • 

Andthertforecf  Subftances  very  narrow, 

253,  &€•  §.14,15,15. 
Of  other  Jif lotions  indeterminatte,  255. 

%  18.   ' 
Of  E^Ulenf^,  :,2$j.  §.-21. 
Certain  and  univerfal,  where  to  be  bad, 

26O0  §.  2p. 

IB  ufe  of  ffinrds  a  great  bindranee  cf 

Knowledg,  261.  $.30. 
General,  where  to  be  get,  2611  ^.^tl 
'  Lies  ofdyin  our  Thoughts,  275.  §•  13. 
Reality  of  our  Knowledg,  261. 
OfmatbematicalTruths,  howreat,  26^2 

).  6.  ^ 

OfMfrahty  rtiU,  ibid,  f .  7* 

Knowledg 
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KnowlcdgofSutftanceSy  how  far  real^zC^. 

§.  la. 
What  makes  our  Knowledg  real,  262. 

S.  3.  p.  26:1.  S.  8. 
ConfideringThings,  andnot Names,  the 
"     way  to  Knowledge  265*  §.  13. 
of  Subjiottces,  wherein  it  confifts,  17  2. 

§.  10. 
tVhat  required  to  any  tolerable  Knowledg 

of  Subjlances^  27J.  §.  14, 
Self* evident,  276.  $.  2. 
0/^  Identity  and  Diverjity,  as  large  as 

our  Ideas,  252.  §.  8.  p.  277.  §*  4. 

Wherein  it  cmpjls,  ibid. 
OfCo-exi/hnceveryfcantyy  278.  S.  5. 
0/  Relations  of  Modes  notfofcanty,ih^^6. 
Of  real  Exiftence  none,  ibid*  §.  7. 
Begins  in  Particulars,  278.  §.  9. 
Intuitive (f  cur  own  Exifience,  290.  §  2, 
Dimpnflrative  of  a  God,  ibid*  S.  x. 
Improvement  oj  Knowledge  300. 
•  Nof' improved  by  Maxims,  243.  §.3. 
Why  Jo  thought,  243.  §.  2. 
Knowledgimfrov^d  only  by  perfeEling  and 

comparing  Ideas,  302*  §  (J./.3o5.8.i4. 
[And  finding  their  Relations^  302.  $•  7. 
%  iu$frmdiate  Ideas,  305.  §.  14. 
/fe  Subjiances  bowtobeimproved,io2.^'J» 
Partly  necej/ary,  partly  voluntary,  jo6. 

§.1,2. 
ff^  fame,  and  fo  little^  ibid*  S«  2. 
HoU)  increafedy  ^12.%  6. 

L. 

LAnguages,  whjjhp change,  123.5.7. 
^Wherein  it  conJ0s^  181.  S.  i,  a,  3. 
Its  Vfe^  196.  §.  7^., , ;, 
its  ImperfeSiions,  2  ±'6.  §.  i. 
Dotibi^AJfe^  226.  §•  i. 
The  Uj£  of  iMniufti^  deftrpy^d  by  the 
Subtilpfof  Dijputit^' 22S.  §•  10,  ir,.' 


.^  Ends  of  Language,  23^.  $.  23 
f  ImperfeSiion, 
1  2,4,5,5. 


^     Its  ImperfeSiions  not 


f^ytobe 


curedfi^^. 


^.     7hfi  Cure  of  them  r^c^ary  to  Pbilcfijfhy^ 

235'i3- '  '\ir. . 

/To^fe^j^wordwHhii^ 

Idea  annexed  to  ityts,  one  Remedy  pf  the 

Propriety  in  the  IJfe  q  Words,  iinother 
Remedy^  ^^^^.^^lU.  t^^ 

;JUw.  4.  ^^regenefMlIy^allow^dy  x^%.  6. 
*ThereiSi  tbo^noi  innqu^  17.  §1.^3. 
Jtsi^fmfmmy  154.  S.f. 
Learning,  the  ill  ftofie  pf  teaming  in  thefe 
,.    latfrJges,  2i(?^^c.      ^      ;  ;^ 
<?/  /A^,  ^oo/>  //>/  f^iefiy  in  the  Aitffe  of 
WoYdf,:226^§ct;^r^^      .    .  ",  r 
.     jStuh^ Earning  ^'iBConfequence^, ^22. 

S.  10,  &c. 
Libcrty,-wiw^,  pp.\$.  8,9,  io,  Uj^ia. 


Belongs  not  to  the  WiO,  loo.  §.  14. 
To  be  determined  by  the  Refult  of  our  ovm 
Deliberation,  isnoRefiraint  of  Liberty, 
XXI.  $  48,  49,  50. 
Founded  in  a  Power  offufpendiug  our  par* 
ticular  Defires,  i  xo.  §.  47,  J  i,  52. 
Light,  its  abfurd  Definitions,  xpi.  $.  lo. 

Light  in  the  Mind,  what,  333.  j.  13. 
Logick  has  introduced  Obfcurity  intoLan-- 
guages,  227.  %.6. 
And  hinder  d  Knowledg,  ibid.  $.  7. 
Love,  p 5.  S. 4. 

M. 

MAdnefs,  5o,S.  I'i.OppofitiontoRea- 
fon  defer ves  that  A&w/^,i  77.^.4. 
Magilterial.    7%^  moji  knowing  are  leafl 

Magifierial,  3  x  i.  §•  4. 
Making,  141.  S.  2, 

Man  nottheProdu£{ofblindChance,2$uS*6. 
T'he  EJfence  of  Man  is  placed  in  his  Siape^ 

266*  S.  16. 
We  know  not  his  real  Effcnce^  2oOt  5.  3. 

p,   205.    §.  22.  p.  207.  $.  27. 

T/^f  Boundaries  of  the  human  Species  not 

determined,  ih\d.  §.27. 
Uyhat  makes  the  fame  individual  Man^ 

150.  $.2X./>.  153.5.  29, 
The  fame  Man  may  be  differetH  Ptrfons^ 
1 49.  S.  19. 
Machematicks,  their  Methods^  302.$.  7. 
improvement,  305.  §.  15,    Of  the  life 
of  them  in  Natural  Philofophy,  542. 
Matter  incomprehenfikle  both  in  its  Cobefim 
and  Divifibility,  132.  $.  23. p.  134* 

$.30,31- 
Wf^at,  229.  §.  15. 
ff^ether  ft  may  thinkf  is  not  to  be  kjmmi 

251.  $.5.^557—5^4- 
7J^  Credibility  of  Divine  Revelation  mt 
leffendhyfuppofingitpo$bk,$6/^,^6%. 
Cannot  ptoduce  Motion,  or  any  tbing^lfe^ 

292*  $.*  10. 
And  Motion  cannot  produce  Thought^  ib» 
Not  Eternal,  295.  $.  x8. 
Maxims,  276,&c.  p.  2S3.  $.1 2,13,14,15. 
The  Author  denies  not  ih^'  Certainty  of 
them,  5  X7i  He  allows  them  ^  be  9 
fomeufe,  5x9. 

Not  alone  felf  evident,  275.  $.3* 
Are  not  the  Truths  firfi  knoim^  278.  $.  9. 
Not  the  Foundation  of  our  KnowkJg^2j9l 

U/h'erein* their  Evidence  confifls^  ibid« 

$.10^^.305.  $.14. 
Their Vfe,  2^9.  ^.il.rii 
Why  themofi  generalfe^evident  Propo/h 

tiohs^  alone  pafsfor  maMms,  xb*  $.11. 
Are  contrhonly  Proofs  only  where  there  is 

no  need  of  ProdfSj  284.  $i  15. 
Of  little  Ufe  with  cleair  Terms^2%^.  S.  19. 

Maxims 
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Maxims  oj  dangerous  Ufe  without  doubtful 
TermSf  283.  §.  12,  20. 
ff^nfirfthtowa,$.(.  9, 12,13./.  7- 

/few  /Afy  ^^/»  -4/^i?»^  1 9.  §.  2 1 ,  22. 
Made  Jrom  particular  Objervatims^  ib. 
liiot  itt  the  Underjiandittg,  before  they  are 

oSiuaBy  knovm,  9*^.22. 
Neither  their  Terms  nor  Ideas  innate^  10. 

Leafi  known  to  Children  and  iBiterate 

People,  II.  $.  27. 
Memory,  55.  $.  2. 

Attention,  Pleafure,  and  Pain,  fettle  Ideas 

in  the  Memory,  ibid.  $.3. 
And  Repetition,  ibid.  S.  ^P^^6.  %.  6. 
Difference  of  Memory^  55.  §.4,  5. 
Jb  Remembrance,   the  Mind  fometimes 

aiiive,  fometimes  pafjii^,  56.  S.  yi 
'  Its  Necejfitj,  ibid.  $.  8. 

Defers;  ^6.%.%  9- 
In  Brutes,  57.  $.  lo* 
Mccaphyfick,  and  School  Divinity  filFd 
with  uninJiru£iivePropofitions,  28  S.S.^. 
Method  ufed  in Mathernaticks, ^02.  S.  7. 
Mind,  the  Quicknefs  of  its  ASiions,^  3 .  $•  1  o. 
Minutes,   Hours,  Days,   not  neceffary  to 

Duration,  75.  $.  23. 
Miracles,  the  Ground  ef  Affent  to  Mra^ 

c/f/,  314.  $.  13. 
MiTery,  what,  108.$.  42. 
Modes,  mixed  Modes,  122.  §.  !• 
^   Made  by  the  Mrnd,  ibid*  $•  2r 

Sometimes  got  by  the  Explication  of  their 

Names,  123.  §.  3. 
Whence  a  mixdMode  has  itsUnity^ihX^ 
Occajion  of  mixed  Modes,  123.  S.  5. 
Mixed  Modes,  their  Ideas,  hiyis)  got ^12^^ 

Modes  Simple  and  Complex,  62.  %,  4. 
Simple  Modes,  dj.  §•  i. 
Of  Motion,  92.  %.  2. 
Moral  Good  andEvil^  what,  i$4.  S.  5* 
Three  Rules  whereby  Mm  judg  of  Moral 

RjtSlitude,  ibid.  $.  ^. 
Beittgs,  how  founded  on  Jimple  Ideas  of 

Senfation  and  RefleEiion,  1 58.1 14^1 5. 
iRules  mtfelf-evident,  14.  $•  4. 
Variety  of  Opinions  concerning   Moral 

Rules,  whence,  24.  $•  5i  6. 
Rules,  if  innate,  cannot  with  publick  Al- 
lowance be  tranjgrejfed,  16,  Sec.  S.  1 1, 

12,13. 
Morality  capable  y  Demonfiration,  239. 

$.  16.  p.  255.  $.  18.  /.  302.'^^  8. 
The  proper  fludy  of  Mankind,  304.  $.  1 1. 
OfAiiionsin  their  Conformity  to  a  Rule, 

158.1  15. 
Aiiftakes  in   Moral  Notions  owing  to 

Names ^  ibid.  $.  itf. 
Difcourfes  in  Morality^  if  not  clear,  *tis 
.  the  Fault  of  the  Speaker,  230,  §.  17. 

Vol.  I. 


Hindrances  of  demon firarive  treating  of 

Morality,    i.  pf^ant  of  Marks.     2. 

Complexednefs,  2$f.  $•  19.     3.  In- 

terefi,  2^6.  $.20.    ■ 
Change  of  Names  in  Mmrality  changes 

not  the  Nature  of  thif^s,  2^3.  $.9. 
And  Mechanifm  hard  to  be  reconciled,  1 8^ 

$.  14. 
Securd  antidfi  Mens  wrong  JudgmMs, 

119.  $-7P. 
Motion,  flow  or  hjery  fwsft,  why  not  /er* 

ceiv^d,  72.  $.  7,  8,  9, 10, 1 1. 
Voluntary,  inexplicable,  295.  $.  ip, 
Ju  abfurd  Defim'tibm;  191.  S.  8,  9. 


H 


R 


Aming  0/  I4^as,  59.  §.  8. 
Names  Moral  eftablijb'd  by  4/sw,  are  4tot 

to  be  varied  from,  26a.  $.10. 
Of  Sub  fiances  ftandingfor  real  Effences^ 

are  not  capable  to  cawDey  Certait^to 

the  Under ^anding^  271*  S.  y, 
Stastdingftfr  norninal EJftnces,  wiBntahe 

fome,  tho*  not  many  certain  Propojl^ 
.  tions,  ibid.  S.  d.   . 
IJ/hy  Men  fubflitute  Names  for  realEf- 

fenciSfWbich  they  know  not,  zjt.  $.  i^» 
Jwofalfe  Suppofitions  im  fuch  an  Vftof 

^  Names,  23  2.  $•  21. 
A  particular  Name  to  every  particular 

thing,  m^fjible,  184,  §•  2. 
Andti/elefs,  ibid.  $. }«_ 
Proper  Names  where  ufpd,  185.  $.  4,  y. 
Specifkk  Names  are  affixed  to  the  nomi* 

nal  EJ/ence,  189.  $.  16. 
of  Jimple  Ideas  and  Subftances,  refer  to 

thirds,  190.  $.  2. 
What  Names  fland  for  both  real  and  na» 

minal  Effence,  ibid*  S.  3.  ■' 

Of  Jimple  Ideas  not  capable  of  Definitions, 

ibid.  $.  4. 
Why,  191.  S.  7. 

Of  leafi  doubtful  Signification,  193 •$•  1 5^ 
Have  few  Afcems  in  Unea  pntdicamen- 

tali,  i94r  $»itf. . 
Of  complex  Ideas  may  be  dejmed,i9i  •$.  1 2. 
Of  mixed  Modes  fland  for  arbitrary  Ideas, 

194.$.  2,3:^.213.  $.44. 
lie  together  the  Parts  of  their  complex-^ 

Ideas,  197.  &  io« 
Stand  always  for  the  real  Effence,  i^ji" 

^^jf  got  uJuaUy  before  the  Ideas  ari 

known,  ibid.  ^15. 
Of  Relations  comprehended  under  thffe 

of  mixed  Modes,  199.  %•  16. 
General  Names  of  Stibfiances  fiond  fef 

Sorts,  199.  §.  I. 
Neceffary  to  ^ecies,  2 1 1 .  $•  39. 
Proper  Names  belong  only  to  SsAftames, 

2X2.    $•  42. 
Cggg  Nimcs 
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Names  of  Modes  in  their  fir  ft  Application^ 

Of  Subftames  in  their  fir  ft  Application^ 

214.  §.45,47. 
Specifick  Names  /tandfor  different  things 

in  different  Men,  215.  §.48. 
Are  put  in  tbi  place  of' the  thing  fuppofed 

$0  have  the  real  EJfenct  of  the  Species ^ 

ib.  §.  49. 
.  Of  mixed  Modes  doubtful  often^  becaufe 

of  the  great  Compofition  of  the  Ideas 

theyjiand  for^  2ip.  $.  6. 
Becaufe  they  want  Standards  in  Nature^ 

ibid.  $.  7. 
OfSttbftanees  d^btfitl,  becaufe  refer* d 

to  Patterns  that  cannot  be  kutntm,  or 

known  butimperfedlyyiii.  ^.ii^ii^ 

13,  14. 
In  their  Phikfophical  Ufe  hard  to  have 

fettled  Significations f  222.  $.  15. 
Jnftance,  Liquor^  223.$:  16.  Gold,22i* 

§.  13.  p.  223.  $.  i5* 
Offimple  Ideasy  why  leaft  doubtful,  224. 

Leaft  confounded  Ideas  have  thi  leaft 
(dubious  Namesy  ibid.  5^.  ip. 

Nature  of  Man^  what^tis^  375.  The  Au- 
thor s  Nation  of  Nature  andPerfon  de- 
fended,  414,  &c.  Bijbop  of  Worcc- 
fter'i  Account  of  Nature^  416,  &c. 
Obfctsrity  of  ity  4ip>  8cc.  The  Idea  of 
it  made  up  of  Simple  ones,  499.  No 
need  to  confult  Greek  or  Latin  Authors 
to  tmderftand  this  EngUJb  word,  512. 
Mr,  Boyle  makes  it  not  the  fame  with 
Sub/ianeej  512,  513.  77?e  Author's 
Reply  to  the  Bifbop,  fayiftg/Tis  the 
Sub|ca  of  Eflentiah  Propcrtfcs, 
544.  Common  Nature  exifts  not  out 
of  theMndi  545. 

Natural  Phihjophy  not  capable  of  Science, 
25p.  §.  26i  p»  303,  j^:  10. 
Tet  very  ufeful,  304.  §.  12. 
How  to  be  improved,  ibid. 
•  ff%^hasiit^^dJts  Improvement^  ibid. 

Neceffity,  ioo*iJ#  13. 

Negative  TWiw,  181.  §.  4. 

Name  si"  figniff  the  Abfence  of  pofitive 
Iditu,  4(5.  $i.y.' 

Newton  (Mr.)'2Z6.  $;  11. 

Nothing,  that  nothing  cannot  produce  any 
thing,  is  Demonftration,  291.  ^.  3, 

N(ki0CS>    l22.$.2« 

Number,  83. 

^  Modes  of  Number  the  mftdiflinSl  Idetu, 
..     83.$.  3. 
Diemonflmtions  in  Nitmb^s  themoft  de^ 

termriate,  ibid*  $•  4. 
T^he  general  Mec^re,  8y.  $/  8. 
Affords  theclearefl  Ideaof  /l^/jr,88.§.  9. 
Numeration,  what,8i.  f.$. 
NkmesneceffarytO  it,  ibid.  (.  5,  6. 


And  Order,  84.  $.  7. 
If^hy  not  early  in  Children,  and  in  feme 
never,  ibid. 

O. 

OBfcurity  unavoidable  in  antient  Au^ 
thors,  221.  §.  la 
TheCaufe  of  it  in  our  Ideas,  161.  "f.^. 
Obllinate,    they  are  moft  who  have  leaft 

examined,  310.  §.3. 
Opinion,  what,  308.  §.  3. 

Homy  Opinions  grow  up  to  Principles,  io« 

$.22,23,24,25,  26. 
Of  others,  a  wrong  Ground  of  Affem, 
3op.$.  6. />.  341.  $.  17. 
Organs.     Our  Organs  Juited  to  our  State, 
I2p.  §.  12,13. 

p. 

PAin,  prefem, works  prefemly,  i  \6^6i^. 
Its  Ufe,  44.  $*  4. 
Parrot  memiond  by  Sir  W.  T.  14 j.  f.  8, 

Holds  a  rational Difcourfe,  ibid. 
Particles  join  Parts  or  whole  Sememes  togf 
ther,  216.  §.  I.     Pf^hat  care  Aould 
be  taken  in  ufing  them,  441,  A62. 
In  them  lies  the  Beauty  of  well-f peeking^ 

ibid.  $.  2. 
How  their  Ufe  is  to  be  knovm,  ibid.  5^,3. 
'They  exprejsfome  A^ion  or  Pofhtre  of 
the  Mind,  2itf.  $.4. 
Pafcal,  his  great  Afemory,  $j.  §.  p. 
Paffioni  1254  §.  II. 

fsiBonsJifowthey  leadusinto&rorji),§^ti. 
Turn  on  Pleafure  and  Pain,  P5.  \  3. 
Pa(Jions  are  feldom  fingle,  108*  §.  39. 
Perception  threefold,  p8.  $.5. 

In  Perception  the  Mini  jor  the  moft  part 

Pafjive,  51.  §.  I. 
Is  an  Impreffion  made  on  the  Mind,  ibid. 

§.3,4-    , 
bithelVomb,  52.  §  5. 

Difference  between  it  and  innate  Idtas, 

ibid.  $.  6. 
Puts  the  difference  between  the  Animal 

and  Vegetable  Kingdom y  53-  §•  n- 
The  fever al  Degrees  of  it  Jhtw  the  JVtf 

dom  andGoodnefs  pf  the  Mihr^^^f.i  2. 
Belongs  to  all  Animals,  ib.  5^.  1 2, 13,14. 
7%efirft  Inlet  of  Knowledg,  54.  ^.  i  J. 
Pcrfon  what,  146.  §.  p.  Hm  explained  by 

the  Bi^op  of  Worcefter,  423,  &c. 

His  Definition  of  it  conjiderd,    426. 

T'he  Author's  Notion  of  it,   ^99.   no 

more  againft  the  Trinity  than  the  Si^ 

jhop\  500. 
APbrenfickTerm,  152.  §.  itf. 
The  fame  Confcioufnefs  alone  makes  the 

famePerJon^  147.  §.  13./'.  iyi.$.23. 
The  jame  Soul  without  the  fame  Confciouf" 

nefs  makes  not  the  fame  Perfon,  148. 

§.  14,  &c. 

Pcrfon : 
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Perfon  :  Reward  and  Puni(hmeht  folloio 

fhrfmal  Identity y  149.  p.  1 8. 
Phancy,  5(5.  §.  8. 
Phantaftical  W^/i/,  155.  §^  i. 
Philofophcrs,   their   Authority  Jbould  not 

deterniirteour  yudgment,  531. 
Place,  64.  §  7>  8. 

Vfe  of  Places  ^5- §  P- 

Nothing  but  a  relative  Fofiihity  ib*  ^.10. 

Sometime  taken  jor  the  Space  a  Body 

Twojoldy  7P.  $.  (5,  7. 
Pleafure  and  Pain,  p  5 .  §.  i  •/'.p^.  §.15,1 6. 

Join  themf elves  to  moji  of  our  Ideas  ^^^  2. 

Vf/hyjoiiCd  to  feveral  AHions^  44.  §.  3. 
Power,  Aow  -wf  come  by  its  Ide'a^  pj.  §.  i. 

ASiive  andPaffive,  ibid.  $.2. 

Nopajjive  Power  in  Godyno  aBivi  Power 
in  Matter  ;  both  aHive  and  pafJiDe  in 
Spirits,  py.  $.2. 

Our  Idea  of  a£iive  Power  clear  eft  from 
RefleSlion,  98,  §.  4. 

Powers  operate  not  on  Powers,  loi.  §.i8. 

Make  a  great  part  oj  the  Ideas  of  Sub- 
fiances*  127,  §.  7. 

Why,  128.   S.  8. 

Anidea  ofSenfation  andRefieSiion,4^*§.S. 
Pradical  Principles  not  innate,  12.  §.  i. 

Not  univerfallj  njfented  to,  13.  $.  2. 

Are  jor  Operation,  ibid.  S.  3. 

Not  agreed,  18.  §.  14. 

Different;  26.  §.  21. 
Principles  not  to  be  received  withiniifiariB 
Examination,  301.  §.4.  p.  337- §  8. 

The  ill  Confeifuences  of  wrong  Principles, 
338.  $.9,10. 

None  innate,  3. 

None  univerfaBy ajfented  to,  4,  §•  2,  3,4. 

How  ordinarily  got,  20.  5.  22,  &c. 

Are  to  be  examind,  21.  §.  2  ^,  2  7. 

Not  innate,  if  the  Ideas  they  are  made  up 
(^  are  not  innate,  2  2 .  §•  i. 
Privative  "Terms,  181.  §.4. 
Probability,  what,  308,  §.  i,  3* 
-   The  Grounds  of  Probability,  309.  S.  4. 
^    In  Matter  oj  FaB,  ibid.  $.5. 

How  we  are  to  judg  in  Probabilities,  jop. 

S'5- 
Difficulties  in  Probabilities^  312.  $.j>; 

Grounds  or  Probability  in  Speculation,^  13. 

§.12. 

IVrongMeafures  ojProbability,^^^.  §.7. 
Huw^evaded  by  prejudiced  Minds,  339. 
S.  i3>  14- 
Proofs,  247.  §3. 

Properties  of  Specifick  EJfences  not  known, 

204.  §.  ip. 

Of  things,  very  numerous,  170.  §•  10. 

p.  176.S.  24. 

Propofit  ions/i^«//W  /^/icA  nothingiS  5.S.2. 

Generical teach  nothing,  287.  S.  4.  ^.  289. 

$.13. 
Wherein  a  part  of  the  Definition  is  pre- 


dicatedojthe  SubjeB^  teach  mthing,^ . 

Butthejignlfication  of  that  word,2Si.%.74 
Concerning  Subfiances,  generally,  either tri- 
png  or  uncertain,  288,  $.p.       .  ^^ 
Merelyverbal,how  to  be  knowH^  28p*$.i  2. 
AbfiraEi  Terms  predicated  one  oj  another, 

produce  merely  verbal  Propofuiom^  ib* 
0/-  part  of  a  Complex  Idea  predicmd  oj 

thewhble^  ?8pv5»  13-  ^ 

More  Propofiiioris  merAy  'Verbal  than  is 

fufpeHed,  ibid.  §•  1 3* 
XJniverfal  Propofitions  concern  not  Exi- 

fience,  ipo.  §•  i. 
PyhatPropoJitionsconcemExffience^i^.^.  i  # 
Certain  Propofhions  concerning  Exigence 

are    partitular^    concerning  abJlraB 

Ideas  may  be  general,  300.  S.  13. 
Mental,  2^7.  $*3.^.  268,  $.5. 
Verbal,  267.  5.  3.  p.  2d8.S.  5. 

Mental,  hard  to  be  treated^  267.  $.314. 
Punifliincnt,  what,  154.  $.  5* 

^^  Reward  follow  Confcioufnefs,  149. 

§.  i8./>»i52.S.2<?. 
An  uncon/cious  Drunkard,  whyputnjh^d, 

150  $.  22. 

Q. 

Qualities,  ^ci?«rfai7  Qj^litiesi  their 
Connexion  or  InconJ^ience  un-^ 
knowu^^  255.  §.11, 
dfSubJlancesJcarceknownble^  tmbyExr 

ferience^  253.  5.  14,,!^. 
Of  Spiritual  Subfiances  lefs  than  of  Cor* 

poreal,  ^^'sAiij* 
Secondary  have  no  conceivabte  CmneBion 
with  the  Primary  thai  produce  them, 
253.  S.  12^  13-  p,  a5p^  $.  28^ 
Of  Subfiances  dopend  on  remote  Qmfes^ 

273.  1  !!• 

Not  to  be  known  byDefcriPfiqnx^^^i.i  u 
Secondary,  how  far  capahle  ff.DpfOlifira- 

tion,  248.  S.  II,  12,  ij,.. 
What,  47.  §.  8.  p.  48^  Si  16.   , 
How  faid  to  be  in  things,  i  ^7.  §.  2 ; 
Secondary  would  be  other ^jf  'We.  could 

difcover  the  minute  pans  of  jB&dies, 

129.$.  II. 
Primary  Qjialities,  47.  $.  p. 
How  they  produce  Ideas  in  us,  48*  $.  1 2. 
Secondary  Qualities,  ib.^.  i3iJ4f  t^^ 
Primary  Qualities  refemble  ^ur  Ideas,  fe^ 

condarj  not,  48.  $,15,  i^,  &Ck 
Three  forts  (^Qualities  inBoitieSyj  0.^.2  jl 
i.  e.  Primary Jecondary  immedtatefypir' 

ceivable,    and  fMndary    mediately 

perceivable,  ibid.  $.  a  J. 
Secondary  Qualities,  are  bare  Powers, 

50.5.23,24,25. 
Secondary  Qualities  have  nodifctrmUe 

Comtkiion  with  tbefirjl,  ibid.  §.  ?  j* 
Quotations^  bonx)  little  to  be  rtiiedbn,  323. 

§.  xa. 
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REal  Heas^  16$. 
Reafon,   its  various  Significations^ 
315.$.  I.     What^  ibid.  P.  2. 
Reajhtt  is  natural  Revelation^  3  3 1  •  ^.  4. 
it  mufljuJgtff  Revelation,  334,$.i4,i5. 
ir  mufi  be  our  lafl  Guide  in  every  things  ib. 
Fbttr  parts  of  Reafon,  31^.  §.  3. 
JVbere  Reafon  fails  us ^  422.  §.  j^. 
Neceffaryinalltut  Intuition^  323*  $.i$* 
jis  contra- diftinguffi'd  to  Faith,  wbat^ 

$26.  ^.  2. 
Helps  us  not  to  the  KnovJed^  of  innate 

Truths,  J.  $.  5, 5,  7,  8. 
General  Ideaa,  general  Terms,  and  Rea* 

fon,  ufuaBj grofU)  together^  7,$.  15. 
The  VerdiH  of  it  not  neceffary  to  confirm 
a  known  DivfneRevelationf$6^ — 568. 
Hffu)  the  DefeSlof  it  is  helped  by  Re^ 
velatton,  572,  573* 
RccoHcdion,  P3.§-  1. 
Refle&ioD,  32.  $.4. 
Related,  38.  $.  i. 
Relation,  ^3.  $.  7.  /.  138. 
Relation propmional,  i;3*  $•  i« 
Natural,  ibid*  §•  2. 
Jnfiituted,  154.  S.3. 
Mfralf  ibid.  $•  4. 
Numerous,  1J9.  $.  17. 
*    Terminate  in  fimple  Ideas,  ibid.S.18. 
Our  clear  Idea  of  Relation,  ibid*  §•  ip. 
Names  of  Relations  doubtful,  i  6q.  $.  ip. 
Withom  correlative  Terms  n($  fo  ^om- 

ntonly  obferved,  138.  $.2. 
Different  from  thetbings  related,ii9.%,^ 
Changes  without  any  Change  in  the  Sub* 

jeB,  ibid.  S.  5, 
Always  between  two,  ibid.  $.^. 
jiB things  capable  of  Relation,  139.  ^.'6. 
T'he  Idea  of  the  Relation  often  clearer  than 
.      "  of  the  thit^s  related,  ibid.  S.  8. 
M  terminate  in  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfkion 
and  RefieSiion,  140.  $.9. 
Relative,  138.  $.  i. 
Some  Relative  Terms  taken  for  external 

Denominations,  138.  $.  z. 
Seme  forabfolute,  ibid.  $.  3. 
How  to  be  known,  140;  $•  io« 
Mas^  words,  tho*  feeming  abfobtte,  are 
Relatives,  138.  $.  }.p.  141.  $.3,4,5. 
Religion  aB  Men  have  time  to  inquire  imo, 
335.  S.  3. 
But  in  many  Places  are  hindered  from  in* 
qf^iring,  335.  $.4. 
Remembrance  of  great  force  im  cofnmon 
L^e,  156.  $i  8. 
What,  28.  $.  20.  p*  $6.  $.7. 
Reputation  of  great  force  in  common  Life, 

157.  $.  12. 
Reftraiiit,  100.  S«  13. 
Re&rreaion,  The  Author's  Notion  of  it, 
484,  &C,  not  necejarily  underfioodof 


the  fame  B(dy,  485,  &c.  Tibemeatt- 

ing  of  his  Body,  2  Cor.  5. 10.^.486. 
T'be  fame  Body  of  Chrift  aroje,  and 

uhy,  485?.    How  the  Scripture  con- 

ftantly  f peaks  about  it,  495. 
Revelation,  an  unqufftionable  Ground  of 

Affent,  315.  S.  14.  p.  565. 
Beli^  no  Proof  of  it,  334.  S.  15. 
Traditional  Revelation  cannot  convey  any 

new  finale  Ideas,  $i6.  $.3. 
Not  fofure  as  our  Reafon  or  Senfes,^  27, 

$•4. 
In  things  of  Reafon  no  need  of  Rtvelation, 

327.  S.  5. 
Cannot  over- rule  our  clear  Knowkdg, 

327.  $.  5-f-  3^9-  S-io* 

Mufl  wer^rule  Probabilities  of  Reafon, 

328.  S.  8,9. 
Reward,  what,  154.  §.  j. 

Rhetor  ick^  ^rr  0/  deceiving,  234,  §.  54. 
S. 

SAgacity,  247.  §.  3- 
Same,  whether  Subftance,  Mode  or 
Concrete,  152.  $.  28. 
Sand,  v^^ite  to  the  Eye,  pellucid  in  a  M^ 

crofcope,  up.  S*  ii. 
Sceptical,   no  one  fo  Sceptical  as  to  doubt 

his.ownExrfience,  ipu  §.2. 

Scepticifm,    The  Author's    Definition  of 

Knmwledz  leads  not  to  it,  509.    T'he 

Bijb^p  of  Wotceficr's  arguing  rather 

tends  to  it,  511.    SyBogifm  not  ne^ 

ceffary  to  prevent  it,  523. 

Schools,  wherein  faulty,  227.  $.5,  &c. 

Science  divided  into  a  Confideration  oj  Nor 

fure,  of  Operation,  and  of  Signs,  342. 

No  Science  of  natural  Bodies,  260.  S.  29. 

Scripture^  Imerpretations  of  Scripture  not  to 

be  impofed,  2 25.  S.  23 .    'the  Author^s 

Veneration  of  it,  387,  38^.    The  ufe 

of  Ideas  in  under/landing  it,  501,502. 

Self,  wha^  makes  it,  I49-  $•  i?- 1*  15^ 

$.  20./>.  15 1.  §.23,24,25. 
Self-Love,  177.  $.  2.  partly  Caufe  ofVm^ 

reafonablenefsinus,  ibid. 
Splf-  Evident  Propofitions,  where  to  be  bad, 
276,  &c. 
Neither  needed  nor  admitted  Proof,  28;. 
$.  Ip* 
Senlation,  32.  S.  3.  difiinguifiible  from 
other  Perceptions,  249.  §.  14, 
Explained,  ^9.  S.  21. 
PVhat,  P3.  S.  I. 
Senks,why  we  cannot conceiveotherQualities 
than  theObjeBs  ofourSenfes,  40.  S.  3. 
Learn  to  di/cern  by  Exercife,  240.  $.  21. 
Much  quicker  would  not  be  ufeful  to  tts, 

129.  §.11. 
Our  Organs  of  Senfe  fuited  to  our  SiaU^ 
129.  $.12, 13. 
Senfible  Knowledg  is  as  certain  as  we  need, 
298.  S.  8. 
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Senfiblc  Knov)kdg  goes  not  beyond  the  pre- 
fentASi,  ibid,  §.9* 

Shame,  9<^-S.  i?- 
Simple  Ideas,  39.  §.  i. 

Not  made  by  the  Mind,  ibid.  S.  2. 

Power  of  the  Mind  over  them,  di.  §.  !• 

TheMaterials  ofaUourKnowledg,^^.^.  i  o. 

AUpoJitive^  46.  §.  I . 

Very  different  from  their  Caufes,^6,§,2,3. 
Sin,  with  different  Men  Jiands  for  different 

ABionsy  19.  §.  15?. 
SoFidify,  41.  S.  i. 
^       '  Infeparaile  from  Body,  41.  §.  i. 

By  it  Body  fills  Space,  ibid.  S.  2. 

7^//  /if/i  got  by  Touch,  ibid. 

How  diflit^uijh^dfrom  Space,  41.  S-  3* 

From  Hardnefs,  42.  $.  4. 
Something  /row   Eternity  demonftrated^ 

2pi.   §.    3,  />.  2P2.  1  8. 

Sorrow,  96.  S.  8. 

Soul  fA/K^  not  always,  34.  $.9,  &c. 

No^  in  found  Sleep,  3  5.  S.  1 1,  &c. 

Its  immateriality  we  know  not,  25 1.  S;  5. 
^  257,  556. 

Religion  not  concerned  in  the  SouPs  Im- 
materiality, ibid.  %.6. 

Our  Ignorance  about  it,  152.  §.  27. 

'The  Immortality  of  it  not  provd  by  Rea- 
fon,    568.  —  571.    ^Tis  brought  to 
light  by  Revelation,  571. 
Sound,  its  Modes^  92.  $.  3. 
Space,///  Idea  got  by  Sight  and  Touch, 63  .§•  2. 

J//  Modifications,  ibid.  $.  4. 

Not  Body,  6$.  .  II,  12. 

Its  Parts  infepar able,  66.  $.*I2. 

Immovable,  d(5.  $.  14. 

Whether  Body  or  Spirit,  ibid.  §.  |tf. 

Whether  Subftance  or  Accident,  ^7. 1  17. 

infinite,  6^,  §.  2i.f.  8d.  S.  4. 

/if^x  0/  iSjp^c^  tf»i  JBo^/  djfiinSi,  69. 
§24,25. 

Confide/d  as  a  Solid,  82.  §.  1 1 . 

Hard  to  conceive  atiy  real  Being  void  of 
Space,  12.  S.  II. 
Species,   why  changing  one  fimple  Idea  of 
the  Complex  one,  is  thought  to  change 
the  Species  in  Modes,  but  not  in  Sub- 
dances,  231.  §.  29. 

Of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  mojlly  di- 
fiinguiJVd  by  Figure,  208.  S.  29. 

Of  ot^r  things,  by  Colour,  ibid. 

Made  by  the  Under/landing  for  Commu- 
nicatiotf,  197.  §.  9. 

No  Species  of  mixed  Modes  without  a 
Name,  ibid.  §.  1 1, 

Of  Subjiances,  are  determined  by  the  w 
minal  Effence,  201.  §•  7,8,  ii,  13. 
p.  198.  S.  13. 

Not  by  fubjlantial  Forms,  202.  §•  10. 

Nor  by  the  real  Effence,    204.  $.   18. 
f.2o6.  %.  35. 
Vol.  I. 


of  spirits,  how  diflinguifh^d,  262.  S.i  r^ 

More  Species  of  Creatures  above  than  bel- 
low us,  203.  $.  12. 

Of  Creatures  very  gradual,  ibid.  S.  1 2.' 

What  is  neceffary  to  the  making  of  Species 
by  real  EJfences,  204.  $.  14,  &c. , 

Of  Animals  and  Plants,  cannot  be  diftin^. 
guijb*d  by  Propagation,  206.  ^.23. 

Of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  diflinguifh^d 
principally  by  the  Shape  and  Figure ;  of 
other  things,  by  the  Colwr,  208.  $.  29. 

of  Manlikewifeinpart,  20(J.  $.  25. 

Infiance,  Abbot  of  St.yLzxtin,  ibid. 

Is  but  a  partial  Conception  of  what  is  in 
the  Individuals,  ^09.  $.32. 

'7/x  the  Complex  Idea  which  the  Name 
flands  for,  that  makes  the  Species^ 
211.  S.  35. 

Man  makes  tie  ^ecies  or  Sorts^  ibidJ 

S.  3^f  37- 
But  the  Foundarion  qf  it  is  in  the  SimiU' 
tude  found  in  things^  %ii,  S.  3^, 

37- 
Every  diflinB  abflraElIdea  makes  a  dif' 

ferent  Species,  ibid.  $.38. 
Speculation,  matters  of  it  not  provd  by 

Votes,  515. 
Speech,  its  End,  182.  $.  1,  2. 
Proper  Speech,  184.  1  8. 
Intelligible,  ibid. 
Spirits,  the  Exiflence  of  Spirits  not  huru)^ 

able^  299.  S.  12. 
How  *tis  proved,  357. 
Operation  of  Spirits  on  Bodies,  not  con" 

ceivable,  259.  §.  28. 
Wljat  Knowledg  they  have  of  Bodies^ 

241.$.  23. 
Separate,  how  their  Knowledg  may  ^x-> 

ceed  ou/s,  $6.  ^^  p. 
iVe  have  as  dear  a  Notion  of  the  Sub'^ 

fiance  of  Spirit,  as  of  Body,   127. 

if.y. 
A  ConjeBure  concemingone  xiw;  ofKnow^ 

ledg,  wherein  ^irits  excel  us^   130, 

$•13-     ^        ,  .      ,    ^ 

Our  Ideas  of^rit,  131.  $.  15.  Asckat^ 

as  that  qf  Body,  132.  $.  22. 
Primary  Ideas  belongit^  to  Spirits,  13 1 ; 

Move,  131.  5.  19,  20.   . 

Ideas  of  Spirit  and  ^ody  comfared,  134*' 

$.  36. 
The  Exiflence  of  Spirits  as  eafy  to  be  adr 

mitted  as  that  of  Bodies,  ibid.  S.  28. 
We  ha^e  no  Idea  how  Spirits  commumz 

cate  their  Thought,  136.  ^.  36. 
How  far  we  are  igftoram  of  the  Biin^ 

^ecies,  and  Properties  of  Spirits,  259; 

§.  27. 
The  word  Spirit  don^t  neceffarily  dmm 

Immateriality^  358,  J(S8. 
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Spirits  :  "The  Scripture  ffeaks  oj  material 

Spirits,  3J8,  573. 
Stupidity,  56.  §.8. 
Subftancc,  122.  $.1. 

Noldeaqf  it,  28.  $.  18. 

Not  very  knwiabky  ibid. 

Our  Certainty  comernit^  Suhftancesy 
reaches  tut  a  little  way,  271.  $.  7. 
f.  272.  §.  10.^.  275.  $.15. 

Tthe  cotifus  d  Idea  of  Subjlance  in  gene^ 
raly  makes  always  a  part  of  the  Ef- 
Jence  cf  the  Species  of  Sulfiances,  205. 
$.21. 

In  Subftances  we  mufl  reSiify  the  Sjpti fi- 
xation of  their  Names  by  the  Things, 
more  than  by  Definitions,  24 1  •  ^.  24. 

*Their  Ideas  fingle  or  colleSlive,  6i*  $.  6. 

fVi  baive  no  diftinB  Idea  oj  Subftance, 
6$.  $.  18,  tp. 

We  have  no  Idea  rffure  Subflance,  1 16^ 

iHtr  Ideas  of  the  Sorts  ofStsbftances,  126. 

%.  3, 4f  ^»  ,        /. 

Obfervables  in  tmr  Ideas  of  Subftances, 

i3tf-  $.37*     ^ 
ColleBive  Ideas  of  Suh flames,  137. 

Tthey  arefmgjle  ideas,  ibid.  $•  2. 

^Three  forts,  143.  §.  2. 

^  Ideas  if  Sishftances  barvein  the  Mind 

a  double  Reference,  itf8»  $.  5. 
The  Properties  of  Subftances  numerous, 

and  not  at  all  to  be  known,  170*  jf.  9, 

73^  ferfe^  Ideas  of  Subftances,  tiji 

$-7- 
Th-ee  forts  of  Ideas  make  our  Complex 

one  of  Subftances,  iiS.%*9. 
Subjlance  not  difcarded  by  the  Effay^^^, 
ice.  7%e  Author's  Account  ^  it  as 
clear  as  that  of  noted  Logicians, 
345»  &c.  fVe  talk  like  Children  4- 
bout  it,  ii6.  $.  2.  p.  345.  The 
Author  and  the  Bi^p  of  Worcefter 
agreed  in  the  Notion  of  it^  348,  551. 
How  the  Ataid  forms  the  general  Idea 
^i^i  349f  352.  The  Atahor  makes 
not  the  Being  of  it  depend  on  the 
Fancies  of  Men,  3  jo.  Tw  ufedfor 
EJfence  or  Naure,  353,  Idea  of  it 
cbfcure,  354,  355,  5J3.  The  Aw 
thorns  Principles  confift  with  the  Cer- 
tainty of  its  Exiflence,  ;^o«  Tea, 
they  prove  it  equally  with  the  Bijbop's, 
551.  The  Author  ridicufd  not  the 
iJotion  of  it  by  his  Similies  of  the 
Blephant  and  Tortoife,  552.  *the 
Certainty  of  the  Being  of  Subftanu 
dorCt  fuipoje  a  clear  Idea  of  it,  J54. 
Sttbfiftcnce,    a    Dialogue  concerning  it, 

Sublilcy,  v»bat,  228.  i.  8. 


Succcffion,  an  Idea  got  chiefly  from  rfce 
Train  oJ our  Ideas,  45.  $.  p.  p.  yi. 
S.  6. 
Which  Train  is  the  Meafure  of  it,  72. 
$.  12. 

Summum  Bonum,  u^herein  it  confifts,  1 1  j. 

s-  55. 

Sim,  the  name  of  a  Species,  tho^  but  one, 

199.  %.  I. 
Syllogifm,  no  help  to  Reafoning,  3  itf.  $.  4. 
'The  Ufe  ofSyliogifm,  ibid 
Incouvtniencies  0}  SyBogifm,  ibid. 
Of  no  Ufe  in  Probabilities,  321.  $.  j. 
Helps  not  to  new  Difcoveries^  321.5.5. 
Or  the  Improvement  of  our  KmowleJg^ 

ibid.  $.  7. 
Whether  in  Syllogifm  the  Middle  Terms 

may  not  be  better  placed,  322.$.  8. 
May  be  about  Particulars,  ibid. 
Certainty  not  to  be  placed  in  it,  513. 

T. 

TAftc  and  Smelte,  t^eir  Modes ^  pi. 
$  5. 
Icllimony,  how  it  leffens  its  Fwxe,  ji^* 

$•  lo. 
Thinking,  9I* 

Modes  of  Thinkit^,  p3.  §.  1,  2. 

Mens  ordinary  way  ^  Thinking,  26t. 

An  Operation  of  the  Soul,  34.  $.  lo. 
Without  Memory  ufelefs^  3^*$./ J. 
Timci  what,  73*5.  17,  i8. 

Not  the  Meafure  of  Motion,  75;.  j.  22. 
And  Place,  difltt^ui/bible  Portions  of  its- 
finite  Duration  and  Expanfion,  75^ 

Two-fold,  ibid.  $.  6,7. 
Denominations  from  lime  are  Relativesi 
141.  S.  3. 
Toleration  necejfary  in  our  State  of  KnoTo- 

ledg,  311-  $-4- 
Tradition,  the  older,  the  lefs  credible,  3  28* 

§.  6. 
Txiding  Propofttions,  285. 

Difcourfes,  288.  $.  9,  10,  1 1. 
Trinity,   nothing  in  the  Ejjay  againft  it, 
343,  &€•  The  Author  complains  if 
being  brought  into    the  Controverfy, 
3po,  &c    How  the  DoElrine  of  it  i$ 
own'dbyhim,  434. 
Truth,  what,  267.  $.  2.  p.  268.  $.  j. 
jp.  269.  S.  p. 
Of  ^Thought,  267.  $*  3./.  2tfp.  $.p- 
0/  «^(?ri),  267.  $.  3. 
^^it/  on^  r^/]/,  269.  $•  8,  p. 
Moral,  270.  $.11. 
I^aphjffical,  171.  $.  2. 
General  feldom    apprehended   but   in 

Words,  272.  ^10. 
In  what  it  conffts,  175.  $.  Ip. 
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Truth  :  Love  of  U  neceffaryy  330.$.  i. 
Hoiw  we  may  know  we  love  ity  ibid* 
^be  Author's  frofefs'd  CoMcern  for  it^ 
4<S3. 

V. 

VAcuum  poffiHe,  68.  $.  22. 
AtotioM  proves  a  Vacuum,  ibid* 

ff^  have  an  Idea  of  it,  41.  §.  j.  f.  43. 

§•  5- 
Variety  i*  Mens  Purfuits  accounted  for^ 

ii3.§.y4,&c. 
Virtue,  wA^  in  il^/i//>y,  ip.  §.  18. 
^ift/i^  fn  iVj  common  jlfflication,   16. 

§.  10,  II. 
Is  freferatle  under  a  bare  PoffiMity  of  a 

fiaure  State,  up.  $.70. 
Howtakm,  ip;.$.  17* 
Vice  //>i  in  wrokg  Meafutes  of  good^  341 . 

%.i6. 
Undcrftand/ng,  what,  98.  §.  y,  6. 
Like  a  dark  Room^  61.  $.  17. 
When  rightly  ufed,    2.  §.  5. 
Tibr^^  /ort/  of  Perception  in  the  Undet' 

(landings  p8.  $.  5. 

JVholly  paffrve  in  the  Reception  of  fin^k 

Ideas y  3p.  §.  25. 

Uneafinefs  tf/o«^  determines  the  Witt  to  A 

new  ABion,  104;  5^.  2p,  3 1,  33,  &c 

Why  it  determines  the  W^B,  106.  $.  36, 

37-    , 
Caufesofit,  114.  §.  57,&e. 

Unity,  an  Idea  kth  of  Senfation  and  Refte^ 

Bion^  45.  §.7. 

Suggeftediy every  thingyZz.  §.  i. 
tJniverfality  is  only  in  Signs,  187.  §.  1 1. 
tJnivcrfals,  how  madu,  59.  $.  9. 
Volition,  what,  98.  §.  y.  ?.  loi.jT.  ly. 
At/^  fcnoTuii  */  RefieHion  than  Winds, 

104.  $«3o« 
Voluntary,  what,  p.  p8.  $.  y.  ^.  100. 

$.11.^.  104.  f.  28. 

W. 

WHat  ii,  is,  is  not  univerfaBy  affem^ 
ted  to,  4;  $•  4* 
Where  and  when,  8o.  $•  8. 
Whole  bigger  than  its  Parts^  its  Ufe,  279. 
§.  II. 
And  Part,  not  innate  Ideas,  13.  ^  6. 
Will,  what^  98.  $.  y,  6.  p.  loi.  $.  ly. 
p.  104.  S  29. 

fl^Tior  determines  the  Witt,  ibid.  §.  29. 
Often   confounded   with    Defire,   164. 

§.  30. 
//  converfant  only  about  our  own  Anions, 

ibid.   $•  30. 
Terminates  in  them,  108.  S.  40. 


//  determined  by  thegreatefl  prefnU  re^ 

movable  Uneafinels,  108.  ^.  40. 
Wit  and  Judgment,  wherein  differem^  y%' 

§.2. 
Words>  anill  Ufe  of  Words  one  great  Hist' 

drance of  Knowledg,   261.  S.  30. 
Abufe  (^  Words,  226. 
SiBs  imroduce  Words  without  Sffiifickz 

tion,  ibid.  $.  2. 
"The  Schools  have  coirid  multitudes  of  li^ 

/ignifoant  Words,  ibid.  $.  2. 
And  rendered  others  obfcure,  227.  $.tf« 
Often  ufed  without  Signification,   226. 

§•  3- 
^»/  tttijf,  227*  5*  5* 
Ihconfiaicy  in  their  Ufe,  an  Ahtfe  of 

Words,  ibid.  %  K. 
Ohfcurity,  an  Abufe  of  Words^   227.' 

Taking  them  for  tbittgs,   am  Aiufe  ^ 

Words,  22.  %.  14. 
Who  mojl  liable  to  this  Abufe  of  Worisi 

ibid. 
"tins  Abufe  of  Words  is  a  Cas^e  of  Obi 

ftinacy  in  Error,  230;  $.  15. 
Making  them  ftand  for  real  Effences^ 

whid)  we  btow  not,  is  4*  Abtffit  if 

Words,  230.  jJ.  17,  i8» 
The  Suppofitim  of  their  certado  ruident 

Sgnifaatim,  an  Ah^  of  Words ^ 

232.   f.  22. 

Ufe  of  Words  is,  i.  To  commumcato 
Ideas.  2.  ff^  Quicbtefs.  3.  To 
cowey  Knowledge  ^33*  \^  ^h  ^4« 

How  they  fail  in  aB  tbeje,  ibid.  $.  26 i 
Sec. 

How  in  SulfiameSf  234.  $.  32. 

How  in   Abdes  and  Relations^  ibid 

$•  33- 

Mifufe  cf  Words  a  great  Caufi  ofBri 

ror,  23  y.  §.4. 
OfObfiinacy,  236.  $.  y. 
And  of  Wrangling^  ibid.  $.  6. 
Signify  one  thing  in  Enquiries,  and  ani^, 

ther  in  Difputes,  23  6#  f .  7. 
.  The  Meaning  oflVords  is  rnade  known 

in  fhnple   Ideas  by  fbewing,    238; 

§.14. 
In  mixed  Mades  by  definitig,  ibid.  $.  i  y? 
bt  Subftances  byjbewing  ami  defusing  too^ 

246.  j(.  ip,  21,  22* 

The  ill  Confequence  of  teaming  Wordt 

fir  ft,  and  their  Morning  afterwards i 

241.  $.24; 
No  Shame  to  ask  Men  the  Meaning  of 

tbUr  Words,  where  they  are  doub^uti 

241.  $.  2y; 
Are  to  be  ujed  conftantly  in  the /ami 

Senfoy  242«$«26. 
Or  elfe  to  be  explaittd,  where  tie  Gm^ 

tent  determines  i$im,  ibid  1^  ^7- 
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Words  :  Hov)  made  general,  i8i.  §.  3. 
Signify f Kg  inftnjible  things  derived  from 

Isfamesoj  fenjible  Ideas j  ibid-S.  y. 
HMe   no  natural  Signification^    182. 

S.  I. 
But  by  Impofition,  184.  S.  8» 
Srand  immediately  for  the  Ideas  of  the 

Speaker,  182.  $.1,2,3. 
Tet  with  a  double  Reference,     i.  To  the 

Ideas   in    the  Hearer* s  Mind,  183. 

S-  4- 

a.  "fo  the  Reality  of  Things,  ibid.  (.  5. 

jipt,  by  Cuftom,  to  excite  Ideas,  183. 
§.  (J. 

Ojtenufed  without  Signification,  i84.S.'7. 

Moft  general^  ibid.  §.  i. 

Why  fome  Words  of  one  Language  can- 
not be  tranflated  into  thoje  of  ano- 
thevy  196.  §.8. 

Why  I  have  been  fo  large  on  Words^  ipp. 


New  Words,  or  in  nev)  Significations^^ 

are  cautioufly  to  be  ufed,  215.  $.  51. 

if(W  thefe  come  to  be  authorize* d,    472, 

473- 
CivilUfeo}  Words,  iiZ.  $.   j. 

Philofophical  life  oj  Words,  ibid. 
T'befe  very  different,  222.  $.  15. 
Mfs  their  End,  uhen  they  excite  not  in 
the  Hearer  the  Jame  Idi^a  as  is  in  the 
Hind  of  the  Speaker,  zip.  $.  4. 
What  Words  are  mojidotibtfu/,  and. why, 

ibid.  §.  5,  &c. 
What  unintelligible^  ibid. 
Are  fitted  to  the  Ufe  of  common  Life, 

1 5  J.  S.  2. 
Not  tranflatabky  123.  §.  (f. 
Worfliip,  not  an  innate  Idea,  24.  S.  7- 
Wrangle,  when  we  wrangle  about  Words^ 

289.  S.  13. 
Writings  amient,  why  hardly  to  beprecifly 
underflood,  225.  S.  23. 
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